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From  iba  DuUIn  UnlTanily  MagBxlna. 
THB    CROSS    ON    THE    SNOW    MOUNTAINS. — ^A 
SCANDINAVIAN    TALE. 

CHAPTIE  I. 

A  SHIP,  a  rode,  pine-built  Teasel,  lay  tossing, 
aid  heaving,  and  tempestrdriTen,  on  a  soathem 
•ea.  Brave,  wild-looking  Norsemen  were  on  her 
deck,  breasting  the  storm,  and  controlling  the  ship 
with  a  desperate  strength  and  almost  ferocious  en- 
eigyt  which,  in  those  early  days,  stood  in  the 
place  of  skill.  For  it  was  in  the  time  of  Europe's 
■tormy,  unfettered  youth,  when  civilization  was 
jost  dawning  in  those  of  its  climes  which  were 
Dearest  the  sun.  But  the  ship  came  from  the 
Boitb,  the  wild  and  savage  north  ;  her  pine  tim- 
bers had  once  rocked  to  the  tempests  in  a  Scandi- 
uvian  forest,  and  aAerwards,  winter  by  winter, 
had  straggled  with  the  ice-boo  nd  waters  of  Scan- 
dinavian seas.     It  was  the  ship  of  a  Viking. 

The  vessel  seemed  struggling  between  the  sea 
aad  aky.  The  leaden,  low  clouds  almost  rested 
on  her  topmost  masu,  as  if  to  press  her  down  into 
the  boiling  deep  ;  the  storm-spirits  howled  above 
her — the  waves  answered  the  roar  from  beneath. 
And  in  the  ship  there  was  one  faint,  wailing  cry, 
which  made  that  wild  chorus  the  birth-hymn  of  a 
haman  soul. 

The  mother,  the  young  mother  of  an  hour,  lay 
aaeonacious  of  all  the  turmoil  around  her.  Wi^ 
the  angel  of  birth  came  the  angel  of  death ;  al- 
ready the  shadow  of  his  wings  was  upon  her. 
The  Viking  sat  at  her  feet,  still,  stem,  immovable. 
Perhaps  he  now  felt  how  it  was  that  the  fair  southern 
flower,  stolen  and  forcibly  planted  on  a  cold, 
aerthero  rock,  had  withered  so  soon.  He  sat 
with  his  gray  head  resting  on  his  rough,  wrinkled 
bands,  his  cold,  blue  eyes,  beneath  their  shaggy 
krowB,  looking  with  an  iron-bound,  tearless,  terri- 
ble grief,  upon  the  death-white  face  of  his  young 


The  narse  laid  the  babe  on  a  silken  cushion  at 
his  feet. 

"  Let  my  lord  look  upon  his  son,  his  heir. 
This  is  a  joyful  day  for  the  noble  Jarl  Hialmar. 
Praise  be  to  Odin  ;  ah,  it  is  a  blessed  day !" 

The  Viking's  eye  turned  to  the  child,  and  then 
back  again  to  the  mother,  and  a  slight  quivering 
agiuted  the  stern  lips. 

"  A    blessed    day,   Ulva,  sayest    thou,    and 

A  gesture  and  a  glance,  half  of  scorn  and  half 
of  hatred,  showed  how  the  Norseworoan  felt  to- 
wards the  desolate  southern  maid,  who  had  become 
the  Viking's  bride.  Ulva  expressed,  in  the  met- 
aphoiical  poetry  of  her  country,  what  she  dared 
Mt  say  in  plain  language. 
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**  There  was  a  poor,  frail,  southern  flower,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  its  leaves  sprang  up  a  seed- 
ling pine.  What  mattered  it  that  the  flower 
withered,  when  the  noble  pine  grew?  Was  it 
not  glory  enough  to  have  sheltered  the  young 
seed,  and  then  died  t  What  was  the  weak  south- 
ern plant  compared  to  the  stately  tree — ^the  glory 
of  the  north?  Let  it  perish.  Why  should  my 
lord  mourn?" 

At  this  moment  a  low  wail  burst  from  the  new- 
born babe.  The  sound  seemed  to  pierce  like  an 
arrow  of  light  through  the  mist  of  death-slumber 
that  was  fast  shrouding  the  young  mother.  Her 
marble  fingers  fluttered,  her  eyes  opened,  and 
turned  with  an  imploring  gaze  towards  the  nurse, 
who  had  taken  in  her  arms  the  moaning  child. 

**  She  asks  for  the  babe — give  it,"  muttered 
the  father. 

But  the  hard,  rigid  features  of  Ulva  showed  no 
pity. 

"  I  guard  my  lord's  child,"  she  said ;  *\hw 
young  life  must  not  be  perilled  by  the  touch  of 
death." 

The  mother's  eyes  wandered  towards  her  hus- 
band with  a  mute,  agonized  entreaty,  that  went  to 
his  heart. 

'*  Give  me  the  child,"  his  strong  voice  thun- 
dered, unmindful  of  the  terror  which  convulsed 
every  limb  of  that  frail,  perishing  form.  He  laid 
the  babe  on  her  breast,  already  cold,  and  guided 
the  feeble,  dying  hands,  until  they  wrapped  it 
round  in  a  close  embrace. 

'*  Now,  Clotilde,  what  wonldst  thou  ? — speak !" 
he  said,  and  his  voice  grew  strangely  gentle. 

Then  the  strength  of  a  mother's  heart  con- 
quered even  death  for  a  time.  Then  Jarl's  wife 
looked  in  her  lord's  face,  and  spoke  faintly. 

"  Ulva  said  truly — ^I  die.  It  was  not  for  roe 
to  see  again  my  sunny  land.  But  my  lord  was 
kind  to  bear  me  thither  once  more,  though  it  ia 
too  late.  I  had  rather  sleep  under  the  soft  bil- 
lows that  wash  against  the  shores  of  my  own 
land,  than  beneath  the  northern  snows ;  they  have 
frozen  my  heart.  Not  even  thou  canst  warm  it, 
my  babe,  my  little  babe!" 

The  Viking  listened  without  reply.  His  faes 
was  turned  away,  but  his  strong,  muscular  hands 
were  clenched,  until  the  blue  veins  rose  up  like 
knots.  At  that  moment  he  saw  before  him,  ia 
fancy,  a  young  captive  maiden,  who  knelt  at  hii 
feet,  and  clasped  his  robe,  praying  that  he  would 
send  her  back  to  her  own  southern  home.  Then 
he  beheld  a  pale  woman,  the  wife  of  a  noble  Jarl» 
with  the  distinctive  chain  on  her  neck,  a  golden- 
fettered  slave.  And  both  wore  the  same  Acs, 
thongh  hardly  so  white  and  calm,  as  the  one  that 
drooped  over  the  young  babe,  with  the  moamfnl 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  SHIP,  a  Tilde,  pine-bailt  vessel,  lay  tossing, 
aid  heaying,  and  tempest-driven,  on  a  southern 
•ei.  Brave,  wild-looking  Norsemen  were  on  her 
deek,  breasting  the  storm,  and  controlling  the  ship 
with  a  desperate  strength  and  almost  ferocious  en- 
eigy,  which,  in  those  early  days,  stood  in  the 
pisoe  of  skill.  For  it  was  in  the  time  of  Europe's 
•toimy,  unfettered  youth,  when  civilization  was 
jost  dawning  in  those  of  its  climes  which  were 
Dsaiest  the  sun.  But  the  ship  came  from  the 
BOfth,  the  wild  and  savage  north  ;  her  pine  tim- 
bers had  once  rocked  to  the  tempests  in  a  Scandi- 
uvian  forest,  and  afterwards,  winter  by  winter, 
had  struggled  with  the  ice-bound  waters  of  Scan- 
dinavian seas.     It  was  the  ship  of  a  Viking. 

The  vessel  seemed  struggling  between  the  sea 
tad  aky.  The  leaden,  low  clouds  almost  rested 
on  her  topmost  masts,  as  if  to  press  her  down  into 
the  boiling  deep  ;  the  storm-spirits  howled  above 
her — ^the  waves  answered  the  roar  from  beneath. 
And  in  the  ship  there  was  one  faint,  wailing  cry, 
which  made  that  wild  chorus  the  birth-hymn  of  a 
haman  soul. 

The  mother,  the  young  mother  of  an  hour,  lay 
OBconscious  of  all  the  turmoil  around  her.  With 
the  angel  of  birth  came  the  angel  of  death ;  al- 
ready the  ahadow  of  his  wings  was  upon  her. 
The  Viking  sat  at  her  feet,  still,  stem,  immovable. 
Perhaps  he  now  felt  how  it  was  that  the  fair  southern 
flower,  stolen  and  forcibly  planted  on  a  cold, 
Bsithem  rock,  had  withered  so  soon.  He  sat 
with  his  gray  head  resting  on  his  rough,  wrinkled 
hands,  his  cold,  blue  eyes,  beneath  their  shaggy 
brows,  looking  with  an  iron-bound,  tearless,  terri- 
ble grief,  upon  the  death-white  face  of  his  young 
spouse. 

The  nurse  laid  the  babe  on  a  silken  cushion  at 
his  feet. 

"  Let  my  lord  look  upon  his  son,  his  heir. 
This  is  a  joyful  day  for  the  noble  Jarl  Hialmar. 
Praise  be  to  Odin ;  ah,  it  is  a  blessed  day  !'* 

The  Viking's  eye  turned  to  the  child,  and  then 
back  again  to  the  mother,  and  a  slight  quivering 
agiuted  the  stem  lips. 

"  A    blessed    day,   Ulva,  sayest    thou,    and 

A  gesture  and  a  glance,  half  of  seora  and  half 
of  hatred,  ahowed  how  the  Norsewoman  felt  to- 
wards the  desolate  southem  maid,  who  bad  become 
the  Viking's  bride.  Ulva  expressed,  in  the  met- 
aphorieal  poetry  of  her  country,  what  she  dared 
wtiL  say  in  plain  language. 
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**  There  was  a  poor,  frail,  southern  flower,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  its  leaves  sprang  up  a  seed- 
ling pine.  What  mattered  it  that  the  flower 
withered,  when  the  noble  pine  grew!  Was  it 
not  glory  enough  to  have  sheltered  the  young 
seed,  and  then  died  1  What  was  the  weak  south- 
ern plant  compared  to  the  stately  tree — the  glory 
of  the  north  ?  Let  it  perish.  Why  should  my 
lord  mourn?'* 

At  this  moment  a  low  wail  burst  from  the  new- 
born babe.  The  sound  seemed  to  pierce  like  an 
arrow  of  light  through  the  mist  of  death-slumber 
that  was  fast  shrouding  the  young  mother.  Her 
marble  fingers  fluttered,  her  eyes  opened,  and 
turned  with  an  imploring  gaze  towards  the  nurse, 
who  had  taken  in  her  arms  the  moaning  child. 

**  She  asks  for  the  babe — give  it,"  muttered 
the  father. 

But  the  hard,  rigid  features  of  Ulva  showed  no 
pity. 

"  I  guard  my  lord's  child,"  she  said ;  *\hw 
young  life  must  not  be  perilled  by  the  touch  of 
death." 

The  mother's  eyes  wandered  towards  her  hus- 
band with  a  mute,  agonized  entreaty,  that  went  to 
his  heart. 

**  Give  me  the  child,"  his  strong  voice  thun- 
dered, unmindful  of  the  terror  which  convulsed 
every  limb  of  that  frail,  perishing  form.  He  laid 
the  babe  on  her  breast,  already  cold,  and  guided 
the  feeble,  dying  hands,  until  they  wrapped  it 
round  in  a  close  embrace. 

'*  Now,  Clotilde,  what  wonldst  thou  ?— -speak !" 
he  said,  and  his  voice  grew  strangely  gentle. 

Then  the  strength  of  a  mother's  heart  con- 
quered even  death  for  a  time.  Then  Jarl's  wife 
looked  in  her  lord's  face,  and  spoke  faintly. 

*'  Ulva  said  truly — ^I  die.  It  was  not  for  roe 
to  see  again  my  sunny  land.  But  my  lord  was 
kind  to  bear  me  thither  once  more,  though  it  is 
too  late.  I  had  rather  sleep  under  the  soft  bil- 
lows that  wash  against  the  shores  of  my  own 
land,  than  beneath  the  northern  snows  ;  they  have 
frozen  my  heart.  Not  even  thou  canst  warm  it, 
my  babe,  my  little  babe!" 

The  Viking  listened  without  reply.  His  faes 
was  turned  away,  but  his  strong,  muscular  hands 
were  clenched,  until  the  blue  veins  rose  up  like 
knots.  At  that  moment  he  saw  before  him,  in 
fancy,  a  young  captive  maiden,  who  knelt  at  hie 
feet,  and  clasped  his  robe,  praying  that  he  would 
send  her  back  to  her  own  southern  home.  Then 
he  beheld  a  pale  woman,  the  wife  of  a  noble  Jarl, 
with  the  distinctive  chain  on  her  neck,  a  golden- 
fettered  slave.  And  both  wore  the  same  ftes, 
though  hardly  so  white  and  calm,  as  the  one  that 
drooped  over  the  young  babe,  with  the  mourofol 
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"  It  will  oome,  that  glory — ^I  see  it  now — the 
goldeo  cross  she  bears  apon  the  hills  of  snow. 
There  are  foot-steps  before  her — they  are  thine, 
son  of  my  hopes — child  of  my  long-enduring  faith ! 
Ansgarius — my  Ansgarius — thou  art  the  blessed 
— the  chosen  one!*' 

Her  voice  failed  suddenly,  and  she  sank,  on 
bended  knees,  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  Ansga- 
rius, startled,  almost  terrified,  lifted  up  his  head, 
so  that  the  lamplight  illumined  her  face.  The 
son  looked  on  his  dead  mother. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Let  us  pass  over  a  few  years,  before  we  stand 
once  more  in  the  gray  towers  of  Aveyran. 

It  was  a  feast,  for  Sir  Loys  was  entertaining  a 
strange  guest — an  old  man,  who  came  unattended 
and  unaccompanied,  save  by  a  child  and  its  nurse. 
He  had  claimed,  rather  than  implored,  hospitality ; 
and  though  he  came  in  such  humble  guise,  there 
was  a  nobility  in  his  bearing  which  impressed  the 
knight  with  perfect  faith  in  his  truth,  when  the 
wanderer  declared  his  rank  to  be  equal  with  that 
of  Sir  Loys  himself. 

"  Who  I  am  and  what  I  seek,  I  will  reveal  ere 
I  depart,'*  abruptly  said  the  wanderer ;  and  with 
the  chivalrous  courtesy  of  old  the  host  sought  to 
know  no  more,  but  bade  him  welcome  to  Aveyran. 

The  old  man  sat  at  the  board,  stern  and  grave, 
and  immovable  as  a  statue ;  but  his  little  son  ran 
hither  and  thither,  and  played  with  the  knight's 
wife  and  her  maidens,  who  praised  his  fair  silken 
hair,  his  childish  beauty,  and  his  fearless  confi- 
dence. But  wherever  be  moved,  there  followed 
him  continually  the  cold,  piercing  eyes  of  the 
nurse — a  tall  woman,  whose  dress  was  foreign, 
and  who  never  uttered  a  word,  save  in  a  tongue 
which  sounded  strange  and  harsh  in  the  musical 
ears  of  the  Provencals. 

The  feast  over,  the  guest  arose,  and  addressed 
the  knight  of  Aveyran — 

'*  Sir  Loys,  for  the  welcome  and  good  cheer 
thou  hast  given,  receive  the  thanks  of  Hialmar 
Jarl,  chief  of  all  the  Vikings  of  the  north." 

At  this  name,  once  the  terror  of  half  of  Eu- 
rope, the  knight  made  a  gesture  of  surprise,  and  a 
thrill  of  apprehension  ran  through  the  hall.  Hial- 
mar saw  it,  and  a  proud  smile  bent  his  lips. 

"  Children  of  the  south,  ye  need  not  fear, 
though  the  sea-eagle  is  in  your  very  nest ;  he  is 
old  and  gray — ^his  talons  are  weak  now,"  said  the 
Jarl,  adopting  the  metaphorical  name  which  had 
been  given  him  in  former  times,  and  which  was 
his  boast  still. 

**  Hialmar  is  welcome — we  fear  no  enemy  in  a 
gnest  and  a  stranger,"  answered  Sir  Loys.  "  Let 
the  Doble  Jarl  say  on." 

The  Viking  continued — 

*'  1  have  vowed  to  uke  for  my  son  a  southern 
bride.  Throughout  Europe^  I  have  found  no  nest 
in  which  the  young  eagle  oould  mate.  Sir  Loys 
of  Aveyran,  thou  art  noble  and  courtaoos — thou 
hast  many  fair  daughters — give  me  one,  that  I 
nwy  betioth  her  onto  my  aoo." 


At  this  sudden  proposition,  Sir  Loys  looked 
aghast,  and  the  Lady  of  Aveyran  uttered  a  sop- 
pressed  shriek ;  for  the  Vikings  were  universally 
regarded  with  terror,  as  barbarous  heathens ;  and 
many  were  the  legends  of  young  maidens  carried 
ofif  by  them  with  a  short  and  rough  wooing. 

Hialmar  glanced  at  the  terror-stricken  faces 
around,  and  his  own  grew  dark  with  anger. 

"  Is  there  here  any  craven  son  of  France  who 
dares  despise  a  union  with  the  mighty  line  of  Hi- 
almar?" he  cried,  threateningly.  *'  But  the  ship  of 
the  Viking  rides  on  the  near  seas,  and  the  sea- 
eagle  will  make  his  talons  strong,  and  his  pinions 
broad,  yet." 

Sir  Loys  half-drew  his  sword,  and  then  re- 
placed it.  He  was  too  true  a  knight  to  show  dis- 
courtesy to  an  aged  and  unarmed  guest. 

"  Hialmar,"  he  answered,  calmly,  "  thy  words 
are  somewhat  free,  but  mine  shall  remember  thy 
gray  hairs.  Thou  seest  my  four  daughters  ;  but 
I  cannot  give  one  as  thy  son's  bride,  seeing  they 
are  already  betrothed  in  the  fashion  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and  a  good  knight*s  pledge  is  never  broken." 

"  And  are  there  no  more  of  the  line  of  Avey- 
ran V  inquired  Hialmar. 

Sir  Loys  was  about  to  reply,  when,  from  a 
side-table  that  had  been  spread  with  meagre,  lent- 
en  fare,  contrasting  with  the  plenty-laden  board, 
there  rose  op  a  man  in  a  monk's  dress.  From 
under  the  close  cowl  two  piercing  eyes  confronted 
the  Lord  of  Aveyran.  They  seemed  to  force 
truth  from  his  lips  against  his  will. 

"  I  have  one  child  more,"  he  said,  "  a  poor, 
worthless  plant,  but  she  will  be  made  a  nun. 
Why  dost  thou  gaze  at  me  so  strangely.  Father 
Ansgarius!"  added  the  knight,  uneasily.  **  UI- 
rika — Heaven  rest  her  soul !" — and  he  crossed 
himself  almost  fearfully — "thy  mother  Ulrika 
seems  to  look  at  me  from  thine  eyes." 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  monk,  in  a  low  tone. 
*'  Then,  Loys  of  Aveyran,  hear  her  voice  from 
my  lips.  I  see  in  the  words  of  this  strange  guest 
the  working  of  Heaven's  will.  Do  thou  dispute  it 
not.     Send  fur  the  child  Hermulin." 

The  knight's  loud  laugh  rang  out  as  scornfully 
as  years  before  in  the  little  turret-chamber. 

*'  What !"  said  he,  though  he  took  courteous 
care  the  words  should  not  reach  Hiahnar's  ears, 
"am  I  to  be  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  old 
women's  dreams  and  priestly  prophecies?  I  thought 
it  was  by  thy  consent,  good  father,  that  she  was 
to  become  a  nun,  and  now  thou  sayest  she  shall 
wed  this  young  whelp  of  a  northern  bear." 

Ansgarius  replied  not  to  this  contemptuous 
speech,  but  his  commanding  eyes  met  the  knight's, 
and  once  again  the  bold  Sir  Loys  grew  humble ; 
as  if  the  dead  Ulrika's  soul  had  passed  into  tliat 
of  her  son,  so  as  to  sway  her  foster-child  still. 

"It  is  a  strange  thing  for  a  servant  of  Holy 
Church  to  strive  to  break  a  vow,  especially  which 
devotes  a  child  to  the  Virgin.  I  dare  not  do  so 
great  a  sin !"  faintly  argued  the  Lord  of  Aveyran. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  the  cloudy,  false  sub- 
terfuge with  which  the  knight  had   veiled   his 
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fell  off,  pierced  through  and  through  hy 
the  Hghtoiiig  of  those  tnith-penetrating  eyes.  Sir 
Leys  reddened  to  the  very  hrow,  with  confusion 
as  much  ts  with  anger. 

"Isahelle,"  he  Dfinttered,  "desire  one  of  thy 
maidens  to  bring  hither  our  youngest  child." 

The  silent,  meek  lady  of  Aveyran  had  never  a 
word  of  opposition  to  any  of  her  lord*s  behests. 
She  only  lifted  up  her  placid  eyes  in  astonishment 
at  this  unusual  command,  and  tlien  obeyed  it. 

Hermolin  was  brought,  trembling,  weeping,  too 
terrified  even  to  struggle.  Oh,  sad  and  darkened 
image  of  childhood,  when  a  gleam  of  unwonted 
kindness  and  love  seemed  to  strike  almost  with 
fear  the  poor  desolate  little  heart,  accustomed  only 
to  a  gloomy  life  of  coldness  and  neglect.  For  the 
dislike,  almost  hatred,  that  fell  like  a  shadow  on 
her  unwelcome  birth,  had  gathered  deeper  and 
darker  over  the  lonely  child.  No  father's  smile, 
DO  mother's  caresses,  were  her  portion.  Shut  out 
from  the  sunshine  of  love,  the  young  plant  grew 
Dp  frail,  wan,  feeble,  without  beauty  or  bright- 
Deas.  No  one  ever  heard  from  Hermolin's  lips 
the  glad  laughter  of  infancy :  among  her  sisters, 
she  seemed  like  a  shadow  in  the  midst  of  their 
brightness.  As  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  cow- 
ering under  the  robe  of  her  conductor,  her  thin 
hands  hiding  her  pale  face,  so  unlike  a  child's  in 
its  sharp  outline,  and  her  large  restless  eyes 
glancing  in  terror  on  all  before  her,  the  Norse- 
woman's  freezing  gaze  was  the  first  turned  towards 
her.  ^ 

"  By  Odin  !  and  it  is  such  poor,  worthless  gif\s 
as  this  that  the  Christians  offer  to  their  gods !" 
die  muttered  in  her  own  language. 

"  What  art  thou  saying,  Ulva  ?"  sharply  asked 
the  Viking. 

"Nothing,  my  lord,**  she  answered,  submis- 
sively, "  but  that  the  young  Olof  has  at  last  found 
himself  a  bride.     Look  there." 

The  noble  boy,  whose  fearless,  frank,  and  gen- 
erous spirit  even  now  shone  out,  had  darted  fur- 
ward,  and  now,  with  his  arms  clasped  round  Her- 
molin's  neck,  was  soothing  her  fears,  and  trying 
to  encourage  her  with  childish  caresses.  The  lit- 
tle girl  understood  not  a  word  of  his  strange  Norse 
tongue,  but  the  tones  were  gentle  and  loving. 
She  looked  up  at  the  sweet  young  face  that  bent 
over,  half-wondering  at  something  which  seemed 
new  to  her  in  the  blue  eyes  and  bright  golden 
hair.  Twining  her  fingers  in  one  of  Olof 's  abun- 
dant locks,  she  compared  it  with  one  of  her  own 
long  dark  curls,  laughed  a  low  musical  laugh, 
and  finally,  reassured,  put  up  her  little  mouth  to 
kiss  him,  in  perfect  confidence.  Olof,  proud  of 
his  success,  led  the  little  maiden  through  the 
room,  amidst  many  a  covert  smile  and  jest. 

But  when  the  two  children  came  near  Sir  Loys, 
Hermolin  shrank  back,  and  dung,  weeping,  to 
Olof 's  breast.  There  was  no  love  in  the  father's 
heart,  but  there  was  much  of  pride  and  bitterness. 
The  child's  unconscious  terror  proclaimed  aloud  all 
the  secrets  of  her  cheerless  life ;  it  angered  him 
beyond  endurance.     He  clenched  his  gauntleted 


hands,  and  though  he  strove  to  make  his  tone 
cslm,  as  became  a  right  courteous  knight,  yet 
there  was  in  it  somewhat  of  wrathful  sarcasm,  as 
he  addressed  his  guest. 

"  Jarl  Hialmar,  there  stands  my  youngest  child 
— though  her  looks  would  seem  to  belie  the  noble 
blood  she  owns.  Heaven  may  take  her,  or  thou — 
I  care  little  which,  so  as  I  am  no  more  burthened 
with  a  jewel  I  covet  not."  ^ 

The  Norseman  eyed  with  curiosity  and  doubt 
the  frail,  trembling  child,  who  stood  still  enshielded 
by  Olof 's  arms.  It  might  be  that  the  magic  of 
that  boyish  love  drew  also  the  father's  pity  towards 
the  little  Hermolin  ;  or,  perchance,  the  sorrowful, 
imploring  look  of  those  deep,  lustrous  brown  eyes, 
brought  back  the  memory  of  others,  which  long 
ago  had  drooped  in  darkness — the  darkness  of  a 
life  without  love.  The  Jarl's  face  wore  a  new 
softness  and  tenderness  when  he  beheld  Hermolin ; 
she  felt  it,  and  trembled  not  when  Olof  led  her  to 
his  father's  knees. 

Hialmar,  still  irresolute,  turned  to  the  nurse, 
who  stood  behind,  watching  every  movement  of 


her  fostei>son. 

"  Ulva,"  he  said,  in  his  Norse  language,  '*  thou 
hast  been  faithful,  even  as  a  mother,  to  thy  lord's 
child.  What  sayest  thou — shall  we  take  this  poor 
unloved  babe  as  a  bride  for  the  last  of  the  race  of 
Hialmar  V 

Ulva's  cold  eyes  regarded  Hermolin  ;  they  wan- 
dered with  jealous  eagerness  over  the  slight  drooping 
form ;  the  white  thin  arms,  that  seemed  wasting 
away  like  the  last  snow-wreaths  of  winter ;  the 
quick-flitting  roses  that  deepened  and  faded  momen- 
tarily on  the  marble  cheek ;  and  she  said,  in  her 
heart — 

"  It  is  well ;  death  will  come  before  the  bridal ; 
and  then,  the  vow  fulfilled,  Olof  shall  take  a  north- 
ern maiden  to  his  bosom,  and  the  footstep  of  the 
stranger  shall  not  defile  the  halls  of  his  fathers." 

Then  Ulva  bisnt  humbly  before  the  Viking,  say- 
ing aloud — 

"  My  lips  are  not  worthy  to  utter  their  desire ; 
but  has  not  the  young  Olof  himself  chosen.  *The 
great  Odin  sometimes  speaks .  his  will  by  the  lips 
of  babes,  as  well  as  by  those  of  aged  seers.  It 
may  be  so  now!" 

It  shall  be !"  cried  Hialmar.  *'  Sir  Loys,  I 
take  thy  daughter  to  be  mine,  according  as  thou 
saidst.  Thy  church  must  seek  another  votary ;  for 
Hermolin  shall  be  Olof 's  bride." 

So  saying,  he  enclosed  both  the  children  in  his 
embrace,  at  which  young  Olof  laughed,  and  clapped 
his  hands,  while  the  little  Hermolin,  half  afraid, 
half  wondering,  only  looked  in  the  boy's  bright 
face,  and  her  own  was  lit  op  with  confidence  and 
joy.  So,  during  the  whole  ceremony  of  betrothal, 
the  baby-bride  still  seemed  to  draw  courage  and 
gladness  from  the  fearless  smile  of  her  boy-lover, 
never  removing  her  gaze  from  that  sweet  counte- 
nance, which  had  thus  dawned  upon  her,  the  first 
love  sunshine  her  young  life  had  ever  known. 

When  Olof  was  parted  from  his  childish  spouse, 
she  clung  to  him  with  a  wild,  despairing  energy, 
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lament — "  They   have   frozen    my   heart ;    they 
have  frozen  my  heart!" 

And  Hialmar  felt  that  he  had  bestowed  the 
Jarra  coronet  and  the  nuptial  ring  with  a  hand 
little  leas  guilty  than  if  it  had  been  a  murderer's. 

''Gotilde,"  whispered  he,  *'thou  and  I  shall 
never  meet  more,  in  life  or  after.  Thoa  goest  to 
the  Christian  heaven — I  shall  drink  mead  in  the 
Yalhalla  of  my  fathers.  Before  we  part,  fcnrgive  me 
if  I  did  thee  wrong,  and  say  if  there  is  any  token 
by  which  I  may  prove  that  I  repent." 

The  dying  mother^s  eyes  wandered  from  her 
child  to  its  father,  and  there  was  in  them  less  of 
fear  and  more  of  love  than  he  had  ever  seen. 

"  Hialmar,"  she  murmured,  "  I  forgive — ^for- 
give me,  too.  Perhaps  I  might  have  striven 
more  to  love  thee ;  but  the  dove  could  not  live  in 
the  sea-eagle*8  nest.  It  is  best  to  die.  I  have 
only  one  prayer — ^take  my  babe  with  thee  to  my 
own  land  ;  let  him  stay  there  in  his  frail  child- 
hood, and  betroth  hiio  there  to  some  bride  who 
will  make  his  nature  gentle,  that  he  may  not  re- 
gard, with  the  pride  and  scorn  of  his  northern 
blood,  the  mother  to  whom  his  birth  was  death." 

"  I  promise,"  said  the  Viking,  and  he  lifted  his 
giant  sword  to  swear  by. 

'*  Not  that ;  not  that !"  cried  the  young  mother, 
as,  with  desperate  energy,  she  half  rose  from  her 
bed.  "I  see  blood  upon  it — ^my  father's  my 
brethren's.     0,  God  !  not  that." 

A  superstitious  fear  seemed  to  strike  like  ice 
through  the  JarPs  frame.  He  laid  down  the 
sword,  and  took  in  his  giant  palm  the  tiny  hand  of 
the  babe. 

**  This  child  shall  be  a  token  between  us,"  he 
said,  hoarsely.  '*  I  swear  by  thy  son  and  mine 
to  do  all  thou  askest.     Clotilde,  die  in  peace." 

But  the  blessing  was  wafled  after  an  already 
parted  soul. 

Ulva  started  up  from  the  comer  where  she  had 
crouched,  and  took  the  child.  As  she  did  so  she 
felt  on  its  neck  a  little  silver  croes,  which  the  ex- 
piring mother  had  secretly  contrived  to  place 
there — the  only  baptism  Clotilde  could  give  her 
babe.     Ulva  snatched  it  away,  and  trampled  on  it. 

*'  He  is  all  Norse  now,  true  son  df  the  Vikingir. 
Great  Odin ;  dry  op  in  his  young  veins  every  drop 
of  the  accursed  stranger's  bidod,  and  make  him 
wholly  the  child  of  Hialmar!" 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  birth-scene.  It  was  among  the  vine- 
covered  plains  of  France,  where,  at  the  foot  of  a 
feudal  castle,  the  limpid  Garonne  flowed.  All 
was  mirth,  and  sunshine,  and  song,  within  and 
without.  Of  Charlemagne's  knights,  there  was 
none  braver  than  Sir  Leys  of  Aveyran.  And  he 
was  rich,  too ;  his  vineyards  lay  far  and  wide, 
outspread  to  the  glowing  son  of  southern  France 
— so  that  the  minstrels  who  came  to  celebrate  the 
approaching  birth,  had  good  reason  to  hail  the 
hair  of  Sir  Loys  of  Aveyran.  An  heir  it  most  be, 
all  felt  certain,  for  the  knight  had  already  a  good- 
ly tain  of  four  daughten,  and  orisons  innumeraUe 


had  been  put  up  to  the  Virgin  and  all  the  saints, 
that  the  next  might  be  a  son. 

It  must  be  a  son — for  the  old  nurse  of  Sir  Loys, 
a  strange  woman,  who,  almost  dead  to  this  world, 
was  said  to  peer  dimly  into  the  world  beyond,  had 
seen  a  vision,  of  a  young,  armed  warrior,  climbimg 
snow-covered  hills,  leading  by  the  hand  a  fair, 
spirit-like  maiden,  while  the  twain  between  them 
bore  a  golden  cross,  the  device  of  Sir  Loys ;  and 
the  mother-expectant  had  dreamed  of  a  beautiful 
boy's  face,  with  clustering  amber  hair,  and  beside 
it  appeared  another  less  fair,  but  more  feminine— 
until  at  last  both  faded,  and  fading,  seemed  to  blend 
into  one.  Thereupon  the  nurse  interpreted  the  two 
visions  as  signifying  that  at  the  same  time  would 
be  bom,  in  some  distant  land,  a  future  bride  for  the 
heir. 

At  last,  just  after  sunset,  a  light  arose  in  the 
turret  window — a  signal  to  the  assembled  watchers 
that  one  more  being  was  added  to  earth.  The  chQd 
was  bom. 

Oh,  strange  and  solemn  birth-bonr,  when  God 
breathes  into  flesh  a  new  spark  of  his  divinity,  and 
makes  unto  himself  another  human  soul !  A  sonl, 
it  may  be,  so  great,  so  pure,  so  glorious,  that  the 
whole  world  acknowledges  it  to  come  from  God  ; 
or,  even  now  confessing,  is  swayed  by  it  as  by  a 
portion  of  the  divine  essence.  Oh,  mysterious 
instant  of  a  new  creation — a  creation  greater  than 
that  of  a  material  world ! 

The  shoots  rose  up  from  the  valleys,  the  joy- 
fires  blazed  on  the  hills,  when  the  light  in  the  tur- 
ret was  suddenly  seen  to  disappear.  It  had  been 
dashed  down  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Loys,  in  rage  that 
Heaven  had  only  granted  him  a  daughter.  Poor 
unwelcome  little  waller!  whose  birth  brought  no 
glad  pride  to  the  father's  eye,  no  smile  even  to  the 
mother's  pale  lips.  The  attendants  hardly  dared 
to  glance  at  the  helpless  innocent,  who  lay  ancared- 
for  and  unregarded.  All  trembled  at  the  stormy 
passions  of  the  knight,  and  stealing  away,  left  the 
babe  alone.  Then  Ulrika,  the  old  German  nurse, 
came  and  stood  before  her  foster-son,  widi  his  lit- 
tle daughtOT  in  her  arms. 

''  Sir  Loys,"  she  said,  "  God  has  sent  thee  one 
more  jewel  to  keep;  give  unto  it  the  token  of  joy*' 
ful  acceptance,  the  father's  kiss." 

But  Sir  Loys  turned  away  in  bitter  wrath. 

**  It  is  no  treasure ;  it  is  a  burthen — a  corse ! 
Woman,  what  were  all  thy  dreams  worth  ?  Where 
is  the  noble  boy  which  thou  and  the  Lady  of  Avey- 
ran saw  t  Fools  that  ye  were  !  And  I,  too,  to 
believe  in  such  dreaming." 

There  came  a  wondroas  dignity  to  the  German 
woman's  small,  spare,  ago-bent  form,  and  a  wild 
enthusiasm  kindled  in  her  still  lustrous  eyes. 

'<  Shamed  be  the  lips  of  the  Knight  of  Aveyran, 
when  such  words  come  from  them.  The  dreamt 
which  Heaven  sends.  Heaven  wfll  fulfil.  Dare 
not  thou  to  oast  contempt  on  mine  age,  and  no  this 
young  bod,  freah  from  the  bands  of  angels,  whifeh 
Heaven  can  caose  to  open  into  a  goodly  flower. 
Donht  not,  Sir  Loys,  the  dream  will  yet  oome  tnie.*' 
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The  knight  langh^d  derisively,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  apartment ;  but  Ulrika  stood  in  his  way. 
With  one  arm  she  held  the  little  one  close  to  her 
breast — the  other  she  raised  with  imperious  ges- 
tare,  that  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  her  shronk- 
eo,  diminutive  figure.  The  knight,  strong  and 
sUlwart  as  he  was,  might  have  crushed  her  like  a 
worm  on  his  pathway,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  quail 
before  the  indomiuble  and  almost  supernatural  re- 
solve that  shone  in  her  eyes. 

**  Ulrika,  I  have  spoken — take  away  the  child, 
and  let  me  go,*'  he  said ;  and  his  tones  sounded 
more  like  Entreaty  than  command. 

But  the  woman  still  confronted  him  with  her 
wild,  imperious  eyes,  beneath  which  his  own  sank 
io  eonfpsion.  She — that  frail  creature,  who  seemed 
to  need  but  a  breath  from  death's  icy  lips  to  plunge 
her  into  the  already  open  tomb— she  ruled  him  as 
mind  roles  matter,  as  the  soul  commands  the  body. 
Ix)y8  of  Aveyran,  the  bravest  of  Charlemagne's 
kaighta,  was  like  a  child  before  her. 

"What  wouldst  thou,  Ulrika?"  he  said  at 
•last. 

She  pointed  to  the  babe,  and,  obeying  her  im- 
perative gesture,  the  father  stooped  down,  and 
signed  its  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  At 
the  tooeh  of  the  mailed  fingers,  the  little  one  lifted 
op  its  voice  in  a  half-subdned  cry. 

"  Ave  Mary !"  said  the  knight,  in  disgust ;  "  it 
is  a  puny,  wailing  imp.  If  Heaven  has,  indeed, 
sent  it,  Heaven  may  take  it  back  again — fur  there 
are  daughters  enough  in  the  house  of  Aveyran. 
This  one  shall  be  a  nun — 'tis  fit  for  nothing  else." 

"  Shame  on  thee,  sacrilegious  man !"  cried  Ul- 
rika, indignantly. 

Bat  the  knight  left  her  more  swiftly  than  ever 
he  had  fled  from  a  foe.  The  aged  nuree  threw 
heraelf  on  her  knees  before  a  rude  image  of  the 
Viiipn,  at  whose  feet  she  laid  the  child^- 

"  Oh  !  holy  Mother,"  she  prayed.  "  let  not  the 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night  be  unfulfilled.  I 
believe  them — I  only  of  all  this  house.  For  my 
£uth'8  sake,  give  to  this  innocent  that  glorious 
destiny  which,  with  prophetic  eye,  I  saw.  The 
world  easteth  her  out — take  her,  0  Mother,  into 
thy  sacred  arms,  and  make  her  pore,  and  meek, 
and  holy,  like  thyself.  I  go  the  way  of  all  the 
earth  ;  bat  thoa,  0  Blessed  One,  into  thy  arms  I 
give  this  maid." 

When  Ulrika  rose  op,  she  saw  that  her  petition 
had  not  been  offered  in  solitude.  Another  person 
had  entered  the  turret  chamber.  It  was  a  young 
man — the  counterpart  of  herself  in  the  small,  spare 
form,  yellow  face,  and  wild,  dark  eyes.  He  wore 
a  dress  half  lay,  half  clerical,  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  one  immersed  in  deep  studies, 
and  almost  oblivious  of  the  ordinary  afllaire  of  life. 

"  Mother,  is  that  the  child  ?"  he  said,  abruptly. 

"  Well,  son,  and  hast  thou  also  come  to  cast 
shame  on  this  poor  aowelcome  one,  like  the  man 
who  has  just  gone  from  hence! — I  blush  to  say, 
thy  foster-brother  and  thy  lord,"  was  the  stern 
answer  of  Ulrika. 

The  stadent  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  took  gently 


the  baby-hand  that  peeped  ont  of  the  purple  mantle 
prepared  for  the  heir.  He  examined  it  long  and 
eagerly — 

"  One  may  see  the  flowera  form  in  the  bud,  and 
I  might,  perhaps,  trace  the  lines  even  now,"  he 
said.  "  Ah !  there  it  is — even  as  I  read  in  the 
stara — a  noble  nature — a  life  destined  for  some 
great  end.  Yet  these  crosses — oh  !  fate,  strange 
and  solemn,  but  not  sad.  And  some  aspects  of  her 
birth  are  the  same  as  in  mine  own.  It  is  marvel- 
lous!" 

Ulrika  drew  away  the  child,  and  sighed. 

"  Ah  !  my  son — my  noble  Ansgarius — wilt  thoa 
still  go  on  with  thy  unearthly  lore  ?  It  is  not  meet 
for  one  to  whom  holy  church  has  long  opened  her 
bosom  ;  and  said,  come,  my  child — my  only  one — 
I  would  fain  see  thee  lesft  learned,  and  more  pioos. 
What  art  thou  now  muttering  over  this  babe — 
some  of  thy  secrets  about  the  stars?  All — all  are 
vanity!" 

'•  Mother,"  said  Ansgarius,  sternly,  "  thou  be- 
lievest  in  thy  dreams  and  revelations  from  Heaven 
— I  in  my  science.  Let  neither  judge  the  other 
harehly,  for  the  worid  outside  thus  judges  both." 

And  he  went  on  with  his  earnest  examination 
of  the  child's  palm,  occasionally  moving  to  the 
turret  window  to  look  out  on  the  sky,  now  all  glitr 
tering  with  stare,  and  then  again  consulting  the 
tablets  that  he  always  carried  in  his  girdle. 

Ulrika  watched  him  with  a  steady  and  mournful 
gaze,  which  softened  into  the  light  of  mother-love 
her  dark,  gleaming,  almost  fierce  eyes.  She  sat, 
or  rather  crouched,  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin's 
niche,  with  the  babe  asleep  on  her  knees.  Her 
lean,  yellow  fingere  ran  over  the  beads  of  her 
rosary,  and  her  lips  moved  silently. 

"Mother,"  said  Ansgarius,  suddenly,  "what 
art  thou  doing  there  ?" 

"  Praying  for  thee,  my  son,"  she  answered — 
"  praying  that  these  devices  lead  thee  not  astray, 
and  that  thou  may  est  find  at  last  the  true  wis 
doro." 

"  I  want  it  not — I  believe  but  what  I  know, 
and  have  proved.  It  was  thy  will  which  clad  roe 
in  this  priest's  garment.  I  opposed  it  not,  but  I 
will  seek  God  in  my  own  way.  I  will  climb  to 
His  heaven  by  the  might  of  knowledge — that  alone 
will  make  me  like  unto  Him." 

Ulrika  turned  away  from  her  son. 

''And  it  was  to  this  man — this  proud,  self- 
glorifier — that  I  would  fain  have  confided  the  pure 
young  soul  this  night  sent  upon  the  earth !  No- 
son  of  my  bosom — my  life's  care — may  the  Merei- 
fnl  One  be  long-soflTering  with  thee  nntil  the  change 
in  thy  spirit  come.  And  this  worse  than  orphan 
babe,  O  Mother  of  consolation,  I  lay  at  thy  feet, 
with  the  last  orison  of  a  life  spent  in  prayere.  For 
this  new  human  soul,  accept  the  oaring  of  that 
which  now  comes  to  thee." 

Ulrika's  latter  words  were  faint  and  indistinct, 
and  her  head  leaned  heavily  against  the  feet  of  the 
image.  Her  son,  absorbed  in  bis  pursuits,  neither 
saw  nor  heard.  Suddenly  she  arose,  stood  np- 
right,  and  cried  with  a  loud,  clear,  joyfol  voice — 
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"  It  will  come,  that  glory — I  see  it  now — the 
golden  cross  she  bears  upon  the  hills  of  snow. 
There  are  foot-steps  before  her — they  are  thine, 
son  of  my  hopes — child  of  my  long-end  aring  faith ! 
Ansgarius — my  Ansgarius — thou  art  the  blessed 
— the  chosen  one!" 

Her  voice  failed  suddenly,  and  she  sank,  on 
bended  knees,  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  Ansga- 
rius, startled,  almost  terrified,  liAed  up  his  head, 
so  that  the  lamplight  illumined  her  face.  The 
son  looked  on  his  dead  mother. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Let  us  pass  over  a  few  years,  before  we  stand 
once  more  in  the  gray  towers  of  Aveyran. 

It  was  a  feast,  for  Sir  Loys  was  entertaining  a 
strange  guest — an  old  man,  who  came  unattended 
and  unaccompanied,  save  by  a  child  and  its  nurse. 
He  had  claimed,  rather  than  implored,  hospitality ; 
and  though  he  came  in  such  humble  guise,  there 
was  a  nobility  in  his  bearing  which  impressed  the 
knight  with  perfect  faith  in  his  truth,  when  the 
wanderer  declared  his  rank  to  be  equal  with  that 
of  Sir  Loys  himself. 

"  Who  I  am  and  what  I  seek,  I  will  reveal  ere 
I  depart,'*  abruptly  said  the  wanderer  ;  and  with 
the  chivalrous  courtesy  of  old  the  host  sought  to 
know  no  more,  but  bade  him  welcome  to  Aveyran. 

The  old  man  sat  at  the  board,  stem  and  grave, 
and  immovable  as  a  statue ;  but  his  little  son  ran 
hither  and  thither,  and  played  with  the  knight's 
wife  and  her  maidens,  who  praised  his  fair  silken 
hair,  his  childish  beauty,  and  his  fearless  confi- 
dence. But  wherever  he  moved,  there  followed 
him  continually  the  cold,  piercing  eyes  of  the 
nurse — a  tall  woman,  whose  dress  was  foreign, 
and  who  never  uttered  a  word,  save  in  a  tongue 
which  sounded  strange  and  harsh  in  the  musical 
ears  of  the  Provencals. 

The  feast  over,  the  guest  arose,  and  addressed 
the  knight  of  Aveyran — 

'*  Sir  Loys,  for  the  welcome  and  good  cheer 
thoa  hast  given,  receive  the  thanks  of  Hialmar 
Jar],  chief  of  all  tho  Vikings  of  the  north." 

At  this  name,  once  the  terror  of  half  of  Eu- 
rope, the  knight  made  a  gesture  of  surprise,  and  a 
thrill  of  apprehension  ran  through  the  hall.  Hial- 
mar saw  it,  and  a  proud  smile  bent  his  lips. 

'*  Children  of  the  south,  ye  need  not  fear, 
though  the  sea-eagle  is  in  your  very  nest ;  he  is 
old  and  gray — his  talons  are  weak  now,"  said  the 
Jarl,  adopting  the  metaphorical  name  which  had 
been  given  him  in  former  times,  and  which  was 
his  boast  still. 

**  Hialmar  is  welcome — we  fear  no  enemy  in  a 
goest  and  a  stranger,"  answered  Sir  Loys.  *'  Let 
the  Doble  Jarl  say  on." 

The  Viking  continued — 

**  I  have  vowed  to  uke  for  my  son  a  southern 
bride.  Throughout  Europe^  I  have  found  no  nest 
in  which  the  young  eagle  could  mate.  Sir  Loys 
of  Aveyran,  then  art  noble  and  courteous — thou 
hast  many  fair  daughters — give  mo  one,  that  I 
nwy  betiotb  her  onto  my  son." 


At  this  sudden  proposition,  Sir  Loys  looked 
aghast,  and  the  Lady  of  Aveyran  uttered  a  sup- 
pressed shriek ;  for  the  Vikings  were  universally 
regarded  with  terror,  as  barbarous  heathens ;  and 
many  were  the  legends  of  young  maidens  carried 
ofif  by  them  with  a  short  and  rough  wooing. 

Hialmar  glanced  at  the  terror-stricken  faces 
around,  and  his  own  grew  dark  with  anger. 

"  Is  there  here  any  craven  son  of  France  who 
dares  despise  a  union  with  the  mighty  line  of  Hi- 
almar?" he  cried,  threateningly.  ''  But  the  ship  of 
the  Viking  rides  on  the  near  seas,*and  the  sear 
eagle  will  make  his  talons  strong,  and  his  pinions 
broad,  yet." 

Sir  Loys  half-drew  his  sword,  and  then  re- 
placed it.  He  was  too  true  a  knight  to  show  dis- 
courtesy to  an  aged  and  unarmed  guest. 

**  Hialmar,"  he  answered,  calmly,  *'  thy  words 
are  somewhat  free,  but  mine  shall  remember  thy 
gray  hairs.  Thou  seest  my  four  daughters ;  but 
I  cannot  give  one  as  thy  son's  bride,  seeing  they 
are  already  betrothed  in  the  fashion  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and  a  good  knight's  pledge  is  never  broken." 

"  And  are  there  no  more  of  the  line  of  Avey- 
ran ?"  inquired  Hialmar. 

Sir  Loys  was  about  to  reply,  when,  from  a 
side-table  that  had  been  spread  with  meagre,  lent- 
en  fare,  contrasting  with  the  plenty-laden  board, 
there  rose  up  a  man  in  a  monk's  dress.  From 
under  the  close  cowl  two  piercing  eyes  confronted 
the  Lord  of  Aveyran.  They  seemed  to  force 
truth  from  his  lips  against  his  will. 

**  I  have  one  child  more,"  he  said,  "  a  poor, 
worthless  plant,  but  she  will  be  made  a  nun. 
Why  dost  thou  gaze  at  me  so  strangely.  Father 
Ansgarius?"  added  the  knight,  uneasily.  **  Ul- 
rika — Heaven  rest  her  soul !" — and  he  crossed 
himself  almost  fearfully-^"  thy  mother  Ulrika 
seems  to  look  at  me  from  thine  eyes." 

'*  Even  so,"  said  the  monk,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Then,  Loys  of  Aveyran,  hear  her  voice  from 
my  lips.  I  see  in  the  words  of  this  strange  guest 
the  working  of  Heaven's  will.  Do  thou  dispute  it 
not.     Send  fur  the  child  Hermolin." 

The  knight's  loud  laugh  rang  out  as  scornfully 
as  yeara  before  in  the  little  turret-chamber. 

*'  What !"  said  he,  though  he  took  courteous 
care  the  words  should  not  reach  Hialmar's  ears, 
"am  I  to  be  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  old 
women's  dreams  and  priestly  prophecies  ?  I  thought 
it  was  by  thy  consent,  good  father,  that  she  was 
to  become  a  nun,  and  now  thou  sayest  she  shall 
wed  this  young  whelp  of  a  northern  bear." 

Ansgarius  replied  not  to  this  contemptuous 
speech,  but  his  commanding  eyes  met  the  knight's, 
and  once  again  the  bold  Sir  Loys  grew  humble ; 
as  if  the  dead  Ulrika's  soul  had  passed  into  that 
of  her  son,  so  as  to  sway  her  foster-child  still. 

"It  is  a  strange  thing  for  a  servant  of  Holy 
Church  to  strive  to  break  a  vow,  especially  which 
devotes  a  child  to  the  Virgin.  I  dare  not  do  so 
great  a  sin !"  faintly  argued  the  Lord  of  Aveyran. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  the  cloudy,  fslse  sub- 
terfogo  with  which  the  knight  had   veiled   his 
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metniDg  fell  oflT,  pierced  through  and  Ihroagh  hy 
the  lightning  of  those  trath-penetrating  eyes.  Sir 
Loys  reddened  to  the  very  hrow,  with  confasion 
as  much  as  with  anger. 

*'IsabeUe,"  he  ofinttered,  *' desire  one  of  thy 
maidens  to  hring  hither  our  yonngest  child.'' 

The  silent,  meek  lady  of  Ayeyran  had  never  a 
word  of  opposition  to  any  of  her  lord^s  behests. 
She  only  lifted  up  her  placid  eyes  in  astonishment 
at  this  anusual  command,  and  then  obeyed  it. 

Hermolin  was  brought,  trembling,  weeping,  too 
terrified  eren  to  struggle.  Oh,  sad  and  darkened 
image  of  childhood,  when  a  gleam  of  unwonted 
kindness  and  love  seemed  to  strike  almost  with 
fear  the  poor  desolate  little  heart,  accustomed  only 
to  a  gloomy  life  of  coldness  and  neglect.  For  the 
dislike,  almost  hatred,  that  fell  like  a  shadow  on 
her  unwelcome  birth,  had  gathered  deeper  and 
darker  over  the  lonely  child.  No  father's  smile, 
DO  mother's  caresses,  were  her  portion.  Shut  out 
from  the  sunshine  of  love,  the  young  plant  grew 
Dp  frail,  wan,  feeble,  without  beauty  or  bright- 
Deaa.  No  one  ever  heard  from  Hermolin 's  lips 
the  glad  laughter  of  infancy :  among  her  sisters, 
she  seemed  like  a  shadow  in  the  midst  of  their 
brightness.  As  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  cow- 
ering under  the  robe  of  her  conductor,  her  thin 
hands  hiding  her  pale  face,  so  unlike  a  child's  in 
its  sharp  outline,  and  her  large  restless  eyes 
glancing  in  terror  on  all  before  her,  the  Norse- 
woman's  freezing  gaze  was  the  first  turned  towards 
her.  ^ 

*'  By  Odin  !  and  it  is  such  poor,  worthless  gif\s 
as  this  that  the  Christians  offer  to  their  gods!" 
die  muttered  in  her  own  language. 

**  What  art  thou  saying,  Ulva  ?"  sharply  asked 
the  Viking. 

'*  Nothing,  my  lord,"  she  answered,  submis- 
sively, "  but  that  the  young  Olof  has  at  last  found 
himself  a  bride.     Look  there." 

The  noble  boy,  whose  fearless,  frank,  and  gen- 
erous spirit  even  now  shone  out,  had  darted  fur- 
ward,  and  now,  with  his  arms  clasped  round  Her- 
molin's  neck,  was  soothing  her  fears,  and  trying 
to  encourage  her  with  childish  caresses.  The  lit- 
tle girl  understood  not  a  word  of  his  strange  Norse 
tongue,  but  the  tones  were  gentle  and  loving. 
She  looked  up  at  the  sweet  young  face  that  bent 
over,  half-wondering  at  something  which  seemed 
new  to  her  in  the  blue  eyes  and  bright  golden 
hair.  Twining  her  fingers  in  one  of  Olof 's  abun- 
dant locks,  she  compared  it  witli  one  of  her  own 
long  dark  curls,  laughed  a  low  musical  laugh, 
and  finally,  reassured,  put  up  her  little  mouth  to 
kiss  him,  in  perfect  confidence.  Olof,  proud  of 
his  snocess,  led  the  little  maiden  through  the 
room,  amidst  many  a  covert  smile  and  jest. 

But  when  the  two  children  came  near  Sir  Loys, 
Hermolin  shrank  back,  and  clung,  weeping,  to 
Olof 'a  breast.  There  was  no  love  in  the  father's 
heart,  but  there  was  much  of  pride  and  bitterness. 
The  child's  unconscious  terror  proclaimed  aloud  all 
the  secrets  of  her  cheerless  life ;  it  angered  him 
beyond  endurance.     He  clenched  his  gauntleted 


hands,  and  though  he  strove  to  make  his  tone 
calm,  as  became  a  right  courteous  knight,  yet 
there  was  in  it  somewhat  of  wrathful  sarcasm,  as 
he  addressed  his  guest. 

"  Jarl  Hialmar,  there  stands  my  youngest  child 
— though  her  looks  would  seem  to  belie  the  noble 
blood  she  owns.  Heaven  may  take  her,  or  thou — 
I  care  little  which,  so  as  I  am  no  more  burtbened 
with  a  jewel  I  covet  not."  ^ 

The  Norseman  eyed  with  curiosity  and  doubt 
the  frail,  trembling  child,  who  stood  still  enshielded 
by  Olof 's  arms.  It  might  be  that  the  magic  of 
that  boyish  love  drew  also  the  father's  pity  towards 
the  little  Hermolin  ;  or,  perchance,  the  sorrowful, 
imploring  look  of  those  deep,  lustrous  brown  eyes, 
brought  back  the  memory  of  others,  which  long 
ago  had  drooped  in  darkness — the  darkness  of  a 
life  without  love.  The  JarPs  face  wore  a  new 
softness  and  tenderness  when  he  beheld  Hermolin  ; 
she  felt  it,  and  trembled  not  when  Olof  led  her  to 
his  father's  knees. 

Hialmar,  still  irresolute,  turned  to  the  nurse, 
who  stood  behind,  watching  every  movement  of 
her  foster-son. 

Ulva,"  he  said,  in  his  Norse  language,  "  thon 
hast  been  faithful,  even  as  a  mother,  to  thy  lord's 
child.  What  sayest  thou — shall  we  take  this  poor 
unloved  babe  as  a  bride  for  the  last  of  the  race  of 
Hialmar?" 

Ulva's  cold  eyes  regarded  Hermolin  ;  they  wan- 
dered with  jealous  eagerness  over  the  slight  drooping 
form ;  the  white  thin  arms,  that  seemed  wasting 
away  like  the  last  snow-wreaths  of  winter ;  the 
quick-flitting  roses  that  deepened  and  ftded  momen- 
tarily on  the  marble  cheek ;  and  she  said,  in  her 
heart — 

"  It  is  well ;  death  will  come  before  the  bridal ; 
and  then,  the  vow  fulfilled,  Olof  shall  take  a  north- 
em  maiden  to  his  bosom,  and  the  footstep  of  the 
stranger  shall  not  defile  the  halls  of  his  fathers." 

Then  Ulva  btent  humbly  before  the  Viking,  say- 
ing aloud — 

"  My  lips  are  not  worthy  to  utter  their  desire ; 
but  has  not  the  young  Olof  himself  chosen.  'The 
great  Odin  sometimes  speaks  his  will  by  the  lips 
of  babes,  as  well  as  by  those  of  aged  seers.  It 
may  be  so  now !" 

"  It  shall  be !"  cried  Hialmar.  *<  Sir  Loys,  I 
take  thy  daughter  to  be  mine,  according  as  thou 
saidst.  Thy  church  must  seek  another  votary ;  for 
Hermolin  shall  be  Olof 's  bride." 

So  saying,  he  enclosed  both  the  children  in  his 
embrace,  at  which  young  Olof  laughed,  and  clapped 
his  hands,  while  the  little  Hermolin,  half  afraid, 
half  wondering,  only  looked  in  the  boy's  bright 
face,  and  her  own  was  lit  up  with  confidence  and 
joy.  So,  during  the  whole  ceremony  of  betrothal, 
the  baby-bride  still  seemed  to  draw  courage  and 
gladness  from  the  fearless  smile  of  her  boy-lover, 
never  removing  her  gaze  from  that  sweet  counte- 
nance, which  had  thus  dawned  upon  her,  the  first 
love  sunshine  her  young  life  had  ever  known. 

When  Olof  was  parted  from  his  childish  spouse, 
she  clung  to  him  with  a  wild,  despairing  energy, 
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almost  terrible  io  one  so  yoang.  He  called  her 
by  the  new  name  they  had  taught  him  to  use 
towards  her,  and  which  he  uttered,  and  she  heard 
— both  now  unconscious  of  the  solemn  life-bond  it 
implied.  Yet  still  it  appeared  to  have  a  soothing 
influence ;  her  tears  ceased,  and  her  delicate  frame 
was  no  longer  convulsed  with  grief.  She  lay  in 
his  arms,  still  and  composed.  But  at  that  moment 
there  bent  over  them  a  tall  dark  shadow ;  it  seemed 
to  the  child^s  vivid  imagination  one  of  those  evil 
spectral  forms  of  which  she  had  heard,  and  Ulva 
interposed  her  strong  grasp.  The  last  sight  that 
Hermolin  saw  was  not  the  beaming  face,  already 
so  fondly  beloved,  of  her  young  bridegroom,  but 
the  countenance  of  the  Norsewoman  had  turned 
round  upon  her,  with  the  gloomy,  threatening 
brow,  and  the  white  teeth  glittering  in  a  yet  more 
fearful  smile.  No  wonder  that,  years  after,  it 
haunted  the  child,  coming  between  her  and  the 
sunny  image  which  from  that  time  ever  visited  her 
dreams,  less  like  a  reality  than  an  angel  from  the 
ankoown  world. 

CHAPTER   III. 

BsNBATH  the  shadow  of  her  convent  walls  the 
child  Hermolin  grew  up.  Her  world  was  not  that 
of  her  kindred ;  between  her  and  them  a  line  of 
separation  was  drawn  that  might  not  be  crossed. 
She  lived  all  alone.  This  was  the  destiny  of  her 
childhood  and  dawning  youth.  It  was  her  father's 
will ;  she  knew  it,  and  murmured  not.  She  liAed 
up  to  heaven  those  affections  which  she  was  for- 
bidden to  indulge  on  e^rth ;  and  when  she  came 
to  the  Virgin's  feet,  her  prayers  and  her  love  were 
less  those  of  a  devotee  to  a  ,saint,  than  that  of  a 
child  whose  heart  yearned  towards  a  mother.  She 
spent  in  vague  reveries  those  sweet,  tender  fancies 
which  might  have  brightened  home ;  and  for  all 
brother  and  sister-love,  her  heart  gathered  its  every 
tendril  around  the  remembered  image,  which,  star- 
like, had  risen  on  her  early  childhood.  It  was  her 
first  memory;  beyond  it  all  seemed  a  shapeless 
dream  of  pain  and  darkness.  The  image  was  that 
of  Ojof.  They  had  told  her  that  she  was  his  be- 
trothed^— that  he  alone  of  all  the  world  laid  claim 
to  her ;  and  though  she  understood  not  the  tie, 
nor  the  fulfilment  that  might  come  one  day,  stiij 
she  clung  to  it  as  to  some  strange  blessedness  and 
joy  that  had  been  once  and  would  be  again,  of 
which  the  bright  beautiful  face,  with  its  golden- 
shadowed  hair,  was  a  remembrance  and  an  augury. 
Once,  in  a  convent  picture — rode,  perhaps,  yet 
most  beautiful  to  her — the  child  fancied  the  limned 
head  bore  a  likeness  to  this  dream-image,  and  from 
that  time  it  was  impressed  more  firmly  on  her 
imagination.  It  mingled  strangely  with  her  vows, 
her  prayers,  and,  above  all,  with  her  shadowy  pic- 
tures of  the  future,  over  which,  throughout  her 
childhood,  such  mystery  hung. 

Hermolin  knew  that  she  had  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Heaven.  From  her  still  convent  she 
beheld  the  distant  towers  of  Aveyran  ;  she  saw  the 
festive  train  that  carried  away  her  eldest  sister  a 
bride;  slie  heard  from  over  the  plains  the  dull 


lament  which  told  of  her  unseen  mother's  death  , 
she  joined  the  vespers  for  the  departed  soul.  But 
all  those  tokens  of  the  outside  world  were  to  her 
only  phantasms  of  life.  Far  above  them  all,  and 
looking  down  upon  them,  as  a  star  looks  down  on 
the  unquiet  earth,  dwelt  Hermolin. 

Yet  she  knew  also  that  it  would  not  be  always 
so.  The  nuns  regarded  her  as  set  apart,  and  not 
one  of  themselves.  Round  her  neck  she  wore  the 
betrothal  ring,  which  as,  day  by  day,  her  small 
childish  hand  grew  to  maiden  roundness,  she  used 
to  draw  on,  in  a  mood  too  earnest  to  be  mere  sport, 
wondering  how  soon  the  finger  would  fit  the  token, 
and  with  that,  what  strange  change  would  come. 
And  as  her  childhood  passed  by,  Hermolin  begaa 
to  see  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  exhortations  of  one 
she  loved  dearest  in  the  world — the  monk  who  had 
been  her  confessor,  friend,  and  counsellor  all  her 
life — Father  Ansgarius. 

There  had  come  a  change  over  the  son  of  Ul- 
rika.  Who  can  tell  how  strong  is  a  mother's 
prayer?  The  answering  joy  which  her  life  coyld 
not  attain  to,  was  given  to  her  death.  A  flower 
sprung  up  from  the  mother's  dust,  which  brought 
peace,  and  holiness,  and  gladness  into  the  bosom 
of  the  son.  After  her  death,  Ansgarius  believed. 
He  believed,  not  with  the  arid,  lifeless  faith  of  an 
assenting  intellect,  but  the  full,  deep  earnestness 
of  a  heart  which  takes  into  itself  God's  image,  and 
is  all-penetrated  with  the  sunshine  of  His  presence. 
The  great  and  learned  man  saw  that  there  was  a 
higher  knowledge  still — that  which  made  him  even 
as  a  little  child,  cry,  **  O  thou  All-wise,  teach  me! 
— 0  thou  All-merciful,  love  m«/" 

Thus  a  spirit,  strong  as  a  man's,  and  gentle  as 
a  woman's,  guided  the  early  years  of  Hermolin — 
the  child  of  prayers.  And  so  it  is  ;  God  ever  an- 
swers these  heart-beseechings,  not  always  in  the 
manner  we  will  it — even  as  the  moisture  which 
rises  up  to  heaven  in  soft  dew,  sometimes  falls 
down  in  rain,  but  it  surely  does  fall,  and  where 
earth  most  needs  it.  Gradually  as  her  young  soul 
was  nurtured  in  peace  and  holiness,  Ansgarius 
unfolded  the  future  mission,  in  which  he  be- 
lieved, with  all  the  earnestness  that  singles  out 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  the  true  apostle — the 
man  sent. 

Hermolin  listened  humbly,  reverently,  then  joy- 
fully. On  her  young  mind  the  story  of  Ulrika*8 
dream  impressed  itself  with  a  vivid  power,  from 
which  her  whole  ideas  took  their  coloring.  And 
deeper,  stronger,  more  engrossing  became  her  wor- 
ship of  that  golden-haired  angel-youth,  who,  with 
her,  was  to  bear  unto  the  snow-covered  mountains 
the  holy  cross.  She  had  no  thought  of  human 
love  :  in  her  mind,  Olof  was  only  an  earth-incar- 
nation of  the  saint  before  whose  likeness  she  daily 
prayed  ;  and  who  would  come  one  day,  and  lead 
her  on  her  life's  journey,  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of 
which  Ansgarius  spoke.  But  when,  as  yean 
passed,  her  beautiful  womanhood  expanded  leaf 
by  leaf,  like  the  bod  of  a  rose,  to  which  every 
day  there  comes  a  deeper  color  and  a  lovelier 
form,  Hermolin  was  conscious  of  a  new  want  in 
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bar  aod.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  beloved 
ideil  eboald  haoot  her  thoughts,  and  look  on  her 
in  her  slumbers— a  glorious  being  to  be  regarded 
with  a  worship  deep,  wild,  as  only  the  heart  of 
dreaming  girlhood  knows.  HermoUn  had  need 
of  a  more  human  and  answering  lore.  In  all  that 
she  saw  of  the  world's  beauty — ^in  all  the  new, 
glad  feelings  which  overflowed  her  heart — she 
longed  for  some  dear  eyes  to  look  into— some 
dear  hand  to  press — that  her  deep  happiness  might 
not  waste  itself  unshared.  Looking  out  from  her 
bower  in  the  eonvent  garden,  she  sometimes  saw, 
in  the  twilight,  young  lovers  wandering  along  the 
green  hillside,  singing  their  Provencal  lays,  or  sit- 
ting side  by  side  in  a  happy  silence,  whioh  is  to 
the  glad  outburst  of  love  what  the  night,  writh  her 
pure,  star-lit  quiet,  and  her  deep  pulses — beating 
all  the  fuller  for  that  mysterious  stillness — ^is  to 
the  sunny,  open,  all-rejoicing  day.  And  then 
Hermolin's  bosom  thrilled  with  an  unwonted  emo- 
tion ;  and  she  thought  how  strange  and  beautiful 
most  be  that  double  life,  when  each  twin  heart 
says  to  the  other,  *'  I  am  not  mine  own,  but  thine 
— nay,  I  am  not  thine,  but  thyself — a  part  of 
thee!" 

But  all  these  fancies  Hermolin  folded  up  closely 
in  her  maiden  bosom,  though  she  knew  not  why 
she  did  so.  And  even  when  the  time  came  that 
the  token-ring  ever  clasped  her  delicate  finger  with 
a  loving  embrace,  she  still  lived  her  pure  and 
peaceful  life,  awaiting  the  perfecting  of  that  des- 
tiny which  she  believed  was  to  come. 

At  last,  on  a  day  when  it  was  not  his  wont  to 
visit  the  convent,  Ansgarius  appeared.  He  found 
the  yonog  maiden  sitting  at  her  embroidery  beneath 
the  picturo  which  was  her  delight.  Often  and  of- 
ten the  gaudy  work  fell  from  her  hands,  while  she 
looked  up  at  the  beautiful  and  noble  face  that 
seemed  to  watch  over  her. 

Ansgarius  came  and  stood  beside  his  young  pu- 
^.  His  emotions  were  restless,  and  his  eyes 
wandering  ;  and  there  was  an  unquiet  tremulous- 
ne»  in  his  voice,  which  spoke  more  of  the  jarring 
worid  without,  than  of  the  subdued  peace  which 
ever  abided  within  the  convent  walls.  Hermolin 
was  seized  with  a  like  uneasiness. 

"  My  father,'*  she  said — for  she  had  long  since 
learned  to  give  that  title  to  her  only  friend — *'  my 
father,  what  is  it  that  troubles  thee  V 

'*  I  might  say  the  same  to  thee,  dear  child  ;  for 
thy  cheek  is  flushed,  and  thine  eye  bright,"  the 
monk  answered,  evasively. 

'*  I  know  not  why,  but  my  heart  is  not  at  rest," 
Hermolin  said.  "  I  feel  a  vague  expectation,  as 
if  there  were  a  voice  calling  me  that  I  must  an- 
swer, and  arise  and  go.*' 

The  face  of  Ansgarios  was  lighted  up  vrith  a 
wiU  enthusiasm.  "  It  is  the  power  of  the  Virgin 
I  the  child,"  he  murmured.  "  The  time,  the 
is  at  hand  !  My  daughter,  wait,"  he  said 
moie  eabily ;  "  if  the  call  be  Heaven's,  thou  canst 
MC  bat  follow  at  Heaven's  good  pleasure." 

''  I  do— I  willf"  said  Hermolin,  meekly  ;  and 


she  folded  her  hands  upon  her  young  bosom,  while 
her  confessor  gave  her  the  benediction. 

''And  now,  my  child,  I  have  somewhat  to  say 
to  thee ;  wilt  thou  listen  ?" 

**  Yes,  here,  my  father,"  she  answered,  seating 
herself  at  his  feet,  while  her  fingers  plajred  with  a 
coarse  rosary  of  wooden  beads,  which  she  had 
worn  all  her  life.  After  a  long  silence,  it  caught 
the  eye  of  the  monk,  and  he  burst  forth — 

'*  Child,  child,  dare  not  make  a  toy  of  that  holy 
relic ;  never  look  at  it  but  with  prayers.  Remem- 
ber whose  dying  fingers  once  closed  over  it— on 
whose  cold  breast  it  once  lay — ^ay,  along  with 
thee !" 

"  I  remember,"  said  Hermolin,  softly.  "  For- 
give me,  O  father,  forgive  me — blessed  soul  of 
Ulrika ;"  and,  kissing  the  crucifix,  she  raised  her 
pure  eyes  to  heaven. 

"Amen  !"  said  Ansgarius,  devoutly.  "And, 
O  mother !  strengthen  me  to  tell  this  child  of  the 
psst  and  the  future — mine  and  hers." 

He  remsined  sUent  for  a  little,  and  then  said, 
suddenly — • 

"  Hermolin,  then  knowest  what  she  was,  and 
how  she  died.  Listen  while  I  speak,  not  of  her, 
the  blessed  one  !  but  of  myself,  and  my  sin.  I 
lived  in  darkness,  I  scorned  the  light,  until  it  burst 
upon  me  with  the  brightness  of  her  soul,  shed 
from  its  glorious  wings  when  it  rose  to  God.  In 
that  night  I  lay  down,  and  dreamed  I  walked  along 
a  road  all  foul,  and  strewed  with  briars  and  thorns. 
Then  came  a  vision  ;  it  was  the  last  of  earthly 
mothers,  Mary.  She  showed  me  a  bright  path- 
way on  which  moved  glorious  angels,  like  women 
in  countenance.  One  face  was  that  which  had 
bent  over  my  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood,  with 
untiring  love.  Oh,  mother !  how  I  sprang  for- 
ward with  a  yearning  heart  to  thee ;  but  the  vision 
stood  between  us,  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying, 
'  Son,  thou  canst  never  go  to  thy  mother  till  thy 
feet  are  no  longer  defiled.  Leave  that  thorny 
way,  and  ascend  to  the  heavenly  road.'  Then  I 
awoke,  and  knew  what  my  sin  had  been.  O 
mother-saint,  pray  for  me  in  heaven,  that  it  may 
not  be  laid  to  my  charge !" 

The  monk  sighed  heavily,  and  bent  down  his 
head,  already  thickly  strewn  with  the  snowy  foot^ 
steps  of  age.  -Then  Hermolin  stood  up,  and  her 
face  was  as  that  of  a  young  skint,  resplendent 
with  the  inward  shining  of  her  pure,  heaven-kin- 
dled soul ;  and  she  said,  in  a  tone  like  one  in- 
spired— 

"  God  and  thy  mother  have  forgiven  thee,  sinee 
thou  hast  done  the  will  of  both  towards  me.  If, 
as  thou  hast  said,  I  must  go  forth  at  Heaven's  bid- 
ding, for  a  life  to  be  spent  in  working  that  holy 
will,  all  men,  and  the  angels  that  wait  on  men, 
shall  behold  that  it  is  thy  word  I  speak — ^it  is  thy 
spirit  which  dwells  in  me." 

Ansgarios  looked  amazed,  for  never  before  had 
the  maiden  given  such  utterance  to  the  thoughts 

*  For  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Ansgarios,  see  the 
**  History  of  Sweden,"  translated  by  Mary  Hewitt 
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which  perraded  her  whole  life.  Again  he  mar- 
mared,  "  The  time  is  near."  Bat  even  while  he 
regarded  her,  another  change  seemed  to  come  over 
the  fitful  spirit  of  Hermolin.  She  sank  at  the 
monk's  feet,  and  hathed  them  with  a  shower  of 
tears. 

"  Oh,  father,  guide  me,"  she  wept.  "  I  am  not 
as  I  was ;  there  is  a  change — ^I  feel  it  in  my  heart, 
and  I  tremble."  > 

"  It  is  the  shadow  of  thy  oombg  fate,  my  child," 
said  Ansgarius,  solemnly;  "know  thy  bridegroom 
is  at  hand." 

Hermolin  sprang  up  with  a  wild  gesture  of  joy. 

"  Olof !— Olof !     Is  Olof  here  1"  she  cried. 

And  then,  with  an  instinctive  impulse  of  maiden- 
ly shame-facedness,  she  drooped  her  head,  and  hid 
her  burning  cheeks  under  the  novice's  veil  she 
wore. 

Ansgarius  continued.  "  A  ship  lies  at  the  riv- 
er'«  mouth,  and  from  the  towers  of  Aveyran  I  saw 
a  train  winding  across  the  plain.  It  may  be  that 
of  the  son  of  Hialmar.  Nay,  why  art  thou  trem- 
bling, child?  Dost  thou  shrink  from  thy  destiny  ? 
— thou,  the  chosen  of  the  Virgin,  whom  I  have 
reared  up  to  this  end  with  daily  and  nightly  pray- 
ers," ^ded  Ansgarius,  sternly. 

But  the  ascetic  monk,  absorbed  in  the  one  pur- 
pose of  his  existence,  knew  not  the  wild  iiutterings 
of  that  young  heart,  nor  how  at  the  moment  Her- 
molin was  less  the  devotee,  ready  to  work  out  her 
life's  aim,  than  the  timid  maiden  about  to  welcome, 
in  her  betrothed,  the  realization  of  a  whole  girl- 
hood's dream  of  ideal  love.  Ansgarius  to<ik  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  Virgin's  shrine. 
There,  at  his  bidding,  Hermolin,  half  unconscious 
of  what  she  did,  renewed  her  vows  of  dedication ; 
bat  while-  she  knelt,  the  noise  of  rude,  yet  joyful 
music,  was  heard,  and  up  the  hill  wound  a  goodly 
train.  First  of  all  there  rode  one,  who,  to  the 
strong  frame  and  almost  giant  proportions  of  man- 
hood, added  the  clear,  fair  face  of  a  youth.  His 
long,  sun-bright  locks  floated  in  the  wind,  and  his 
eagle's  plume  danced  above  them  ;  his  eye,  bold 
and  frank,  was  that  of  one  bom  to  rule,  and  there 
was  pride  even  in  his  smile.  Yet,  through  all 
this  change,  Hermolin  knew  that  face  was  the 
same  which  had  been  the  sunshine  of  her  child- 
hood— the  dream  of  her  youth— rand  her  heart 
leaped  towards  her  bridegroom. 

"  Olof! — my  Olof!"  she  cried,  and  would  have 
flown  to  meet  him,  with  the  same  child-like  love 
which  had  poured  itself  forth  in  tears  on  his  neck 
years  before,  in  the  castle  of  Aveyran,  but  Ans- 
garius stood  before  her. 

"  I  am  little  versed  in  the  world's  ways,"  he 
•aid,  "  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  scarcely  the 
guise  in  which  a  maidien  should  go  to  meet  her 
bridegroom ;"  and  he  glanced  at  the  coarse  nun's 
dress  w^h  always  enfolded  the  light  form  of 
HermpUn.  The  words  touched  a  new  chord  in 
the  soul  of  the  young  betrothed. 

Never  until  then  had  Hermolin  thought  whether 
she  were  beautiful  or  no.  In  her  calm  retire- 
ment, she  heard  no  idle  talk    about  maiden's 


charms.  Day  aAer  day  she  attired  herself  in  htr 
simple  dress,  and  felt  no  grief  in  folding  up  her 
long  silken  tresses  under  her  close  veil,  or  envel- 
oping her  slender  figure  in  the  coarse  robe  and  thick 
girdle  of  cord.  But  now  her  heart  beat  with 
anxiety  ;  she  fled  hastily  away  to  her  own  cham- 
ber. There  she  found  the  aged  nun  who  attended 
her,  while  many  rich  garments,  such  as  high-born 
damsels  wore,  lay  scattered  about.  The  glisten- 
ing of  them  dazaded  and  confused  Hermolin's 
senses.  She  stood  motionless,  while  the  nun 
silently  exchanged  her  simple  robe  for  the  new 
attire  ;  and  then,  while  she  beheld  herself  in  this 
unwonted  likeness,  her  courage  failed,  her  whole 
frame  trembled,  and  she  wept  passionately. 

Hermolin  felt  that  she  was  not  beautiful.  An- 
other might,  perhaps,  have  seen,  in  the  small, 
almost  child-like  form,  an  airy  grace  that  atoned 
for  its  want  of  dignity,  and  have  traced  admiringly 
the  warm  southern  blood  that  gave  richness  to  the 
dear  brown  skin.  But  Hermolin  had  known  one 
only  ideal  of  perfection  ;  and  all  beauty,  that  bore 
no  likeness  to  Olof,  was  as  nothing  in  her  eyes. 

Soon,  ringing  through  the  still  convent,  she 
heard  a  bold,  clear  voice,  and  the  girlish  weakness 
passed  away,  while  a  boundless  devotion  sprung 
up  in  the  woman's  heart  of  Hermolin.  Love, 
which  united  the  clinging  tenderness  of  the  hu- 
man, with  the  deep  worship  of  the  divine,  took 
possession  of  her  inmost  soul.  When  she  stood 
before  her  bridegroom,  she  thought  of  herself  no 
more — she  became  absorbed  in  him.  And  when 
young  Olof,  in  his  somewhat  rough  but  aflfection- 
ate  greeting,  lifted  his  fairy-like  bride  up  in  his 
strong  arms,  he  little  knew  how  deep  and  wild 
was  the  devotion  of  that  heart,  which  then  cast  it- 
self down  at  his  feet,  to  be  cherished,  thrown 
aside,  or  trampled  on,  yet  loving  evennore. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

On,  gayly  on,  ploughing  the  same  seas  which 
had  carried  on  their  stormy  breast  the  dead  and  the 
newly-born,  went  the  ship  of  the  young  Norse 
chieftain.  And  onward  to  the  same  northern 
home,  from  beneath  whose  blighting  shadow  the 
dying  mother  had  been  borne,  was  wafled  another 
southern  bride.  But  it  was  not  with  her  as  with 
the  wife  of  Hialmar.  Love,  mighty,  all-enduring 
love,  made  Hermolin  go  forth,  strong  and  fearless. 
She  stood  on  the  rocking  deck,  with  the  dark, 
surging,  shoreless  waves  before  her  eyes,  not  the 
green,  sheep-besprinkled  meads,  and  purple  vine- 
yards of  Provence,  with  the  rude  voices  and  the 
wild  countenances  of  the  Viking's  crew  ever 
haunting  her,  instead  of  the  vesper  chants,  and 
the  mild  faced  nuns,  with  their  noiBcless,  sweep- 
ing garments.  But  Hermolin  trembled  not,  doubt- 
ed not,  for  Olof  was  near  her,  and  his  presence 
lighted  op  her  world  with  joy.  The  freexing 
north  wind  seemed  to  blow  across  her  brow  with 
the  softness  of  a  balm-scented  breeze,  when  she 
met  it,  standing  by  her  husband's  side,  or  leaning 
against  his  breast.  She  looked  not  onoe  back  to 
the  sunny  shore  of  Provence,  but  ever  onward  to 
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the  Doitb,  the  strong  and  daring  north,  without 
fear,  and  in  the  falneaa  of  hope,  for  it  was  Olofs 


And  he,  the  one,  sole  master  of  this  golden 
mine  of  love,  this  true  woman *s  heart,  pure  as 
lieh,  and  rich  as  beautiful,  hoW  was  it  with 
himi  He  took  it  as  a  long-preserved  possee- 
skm,  which  came  to  him  as  a  right,  whose  Talue 
he  nerer  troubled  himself  to  estimate.  The 
yoong  heir  of  the  Viking  had  heard,  all  his  life, 
of  the  southern  bride  who  awaited  his  pleasure  to 
daim  her.  Now  and  then,  during  the  few  sea- 
sons of  restless  idleness  which  intervened  by 
ebaoee  between  his  hunting  and  his  war  expedi- 
tions, the  soft  dark  eyes  and  twining  arms  of  a 
little  child  had  crossed  his  memory,  but  UWa,  his 
nurse,  said  soch  ideas  were  weak  and  womanish 
in  a  chieftain's  son,  and  bade  him  drive  them 
away  with  bold  thoughts  and  active  deeds,  more 
beeoming  in  a  man. 

Jarl  Hialmar  lived  to  behold  his  son  the  brSvest 
of  the  young  northern  warriors,  and  then  sank 
into  the  embrace  of  the  Volkyrie.  He  died  in 
battle,  one  hand  on  bis  sword,  and  the  other 
grasping  a  long  lock  of  woman's  hair.  On  this 
rdic  he  made  the  son  of  the  dead  Clotilde  swear, 
by  the  soul  of  his  mother,  to  claim  from  the  lord 
of  France,  either  by  fair  words  or  force  of  arms, 
his  plighted  bride ;  and  so  Olof,  longing  for  ad- 
veotoroos  deeds  in  any  cause,  went  forth  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  youth  on  his  quest.  A  little 
while  he  rejoiced  in  his  prize,  like  a  child  toying 
with  a  precious  j^wel ;  a  little  while  he  softened 
his  hold,  6eroe  nature  into  the  semblance  of  gen- 
tleness and  love ;  and  then,  looking  in  his  face, 
whereon  was  set  the  seal  of  almost  angelic  beauty, 
Hermolin  believed  in  the  realization  of  all  her 
dreams.  The  golden-haloed  saint  of  her  peaceful 
youth  lived  again  in  the  beloved  Olof. 

And  so  it  was,  that  in  the  wild  fulness  of  this 
new  joy,  this  blessed,  human  love,  Hermolin,  the 
ehiM  vowed  to  the  Virgin,  the  pious  maiden  of  the 
convent,  became  merged  in  Hermolin,  the  wife 
ef  the  young  northern  Jarl.  It  was  less  the  pupil 
of  Ansgarins,  sent  forth,  heaven-guided,  on  her 
holy  mission,  than  the  devoted  woman,  who  would 
&in  cling  through  life  and  death  unto  her  heart's 
ehoeen.  Gradually  the  shadow  of  an  earthly  love 
was  gliding  between  the  pure  spirit  and  heaven's 
light,  and  when  it  is  so,  ever  with  that  soul- 
eelipse  darkneas  comes. 

When  the  ship  yet  rode  upon  the  seas,  Olofs 
mien  wore  less  of  bridegroom  tenderness,  and  he 
grew  chafed  and  reatless  at  times.  He  lingered 
not  at  Hermolin's  side,  to  listen  while  she  spoke 
of  her  childish  past,  or  talk  to  her  of  the  future — 
of  their  northern  home.  He  never  now,  in  lover- 
hke  playfnlness,  made  her  teach  him  then  the  al- 
most foigotten  speech  of  his  mother's  land,  or 
hnghed  when  her  sweet  lips  tried  in  vain  to  frame 
the  harsh  accents  of  the  north.  Many  a  time, 
Hermolin  stood  lonely  by  the  vessel's  side,  trying 
to  bring  back  to  her  soul  those  holy  and  pure 
thoQghts  which  had  onee  made  a  heaven  of  soli- 


tude. But  still  in  the  clouds,  to  which  she  lifted 
her  eyes,  in  the  waves  which  dashed  almost 
sgainst  her  feet,  she  only  saw  and  heard  Olofs 
face  and  Olofs  voice.  Then  she  would  remember 
the  parting  words  of  Ansgarins,  when  he  stood 
watching  the  ship,  that,  as  he'  still  fervently  be- 
lieved, bore,  dove-like,  the  olive-branch  of  peace, 
and  pure  faith  to  that  northern  land — 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  *'  love  thy  husband — 
worship  only  God." 

And  conscious  of  its  wild  idolatry  the  heart  of 
Hermolin  trembled,  so  that  it  dared  not  even  pray. 

At  last  the  vessel  neared  the  land  of  the  north, 
with  its  giant  snow-mountains,  its  dark  pine-for- 
ests, its  wild,  desolate  plains.  To  the  eyes  of  the 
young  Proven^ale  it  seemed,  in  its  winter-bound 
stillness,  like  the  dead  earth  lying,  awfully  beauti- 
ful, beneath  her  white- folded  shroud.  Hermolin 
felt  as  though  she  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  land 
of  shadows,  with  its  solemn  gloom,  its  etertial 
silence ;  and  yet,  while  she  gazed,  her  soul  was 
filled  with  a  sublime  rapture.  She  crept  to  the 
side  of  her  young  spouse,  folded  his  band  in  her 
bosom,  and  looked  op  timidly  in  his  face — 

**  Oh,  my  Olof,"  she  whispered,  '*  this  then  is 
our  home — this  is  thy  land — how  beautiful  it  is — 
how  grand !" 

The  yoong  Jarl  looked  down  on  his  fair  wife, 
and  smiled  at  her  evident  emotion,  with  the  care- 
less superiority  with  which  he  might  have  regard- 
ed the  vagaries  of  a  wayward  child. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  a  goodly  land ; 
theae  pinb-forests  are  full  of  bears,  and  the  sea- 
kings  have  had  many  a  well-fought  battle  with 
the  land-robbers  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  there  that  the  sword  of  Olof  was  first  red- 
dened," the  Jarl  continued,  proudly,  while  his  lipe 
curled  and  his  eyes  grew  dilated. 

A  little  did  Hermolin  shrink,  even  from  that 
beloved  band  she  was  folding  to  her  heart ;  but 
immediately  she  drew  closer  to  him,  and  wound 
his  arm  around  her  neck. 

"  Do  not  say  this,  my  Olof,"  she  murmured, 
caressingly  ;  "  let  us  talk  rather  of  that  glad  time 
when  there  shall  be  no  more  warfare,  the  time  of 
which  I  have  often  told  thee,  my  beloved,  when 
the  golden  cross  shines  on  the  white  snow,  and 
thou  and  I " 

But  Olof  silenced  her  with  a  burst  of  half- 
derisive  laughter.  **  Not  I,  my  fair  wife,  not  I, 
Thou  mayst  dream  among  thy  pretty  toys,  thy 
crosses,  and  rosaries ;  such  plsytfaings  are  fit  for 
women  and  children,  but  the  aon  of  Hialmar  trusts 
to  the  faith  of  bis  fethers.  Do  as  thou  wilt,  little 
one,  only  let  me  handle  the  hunting-spear,  and 
guide  the  ship,  and  drain  the  mead-cups.  Odin 
loves  the  bold  arm  of  a  warrior  better  than  the 
puling  lips  of  a  saint,  and  the  blood  of  an  enemy 
is  more  precious  in  his  sight  than  a  thouaand  whi- 
ning prayen.  But  see,  there  are  my  gpod  sol- 
dien  awaiting  us.  Hark !  their  shouts  of  wel- 
come. Verily,  I  am  glad  to  see  again  my  fatber-s 
land !" 

And  the  young  Viking  stood  on  his  ves8el*e 
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deck,  magrnifioent  in  his  proud  and  fearless  beauty , 
acknowledging  his  followers'  wild  acclaima,  as 
they  rang  through  the  still  winter  air.  He  saw 
not  that  his  bride  had  shrunk  away  from  his  side, 
to  where  none  could  witness  her  agony.  Her 
wild,  tearless  eyes  wandered  from  the  ghostlike 
mountains  to  the  cold,  clear,  frosty  sky,  but  the 
solemn  beauty  of  the  scene  was  gone — all  was 
desolation  now.  It  seemed  to  her  a  world  on 
which  the  light  of  heaven  and  life-giving  smile  had 
never  shone — a  world  where  all  was  coldness, 
and  silence,  and  death,  and  in  it  she  stood  alone 
—alone  with  the  ruins  of  a  life's  dream. 

Hermolin  neither  wept  nor  struggled  against 
her  misery,  There  was  no  anger  in  her  heart, 
only  utter  despair.  She  looked  at  Olof  where  he 
stood,  the  very  ideal  of  proud  and  glorious  man- 
hood, in  all  things  resembling  the  dream-image  of 
80  many  years.  Hermolin's  soul  clung  to  it,  and 
t*  him,  with  a  wild  intensity,  that  made  her  love 
seem  almost  terrible  in  its  strength.  And  thus, 
while  she  thought  of  her  life  to  come,  Hermolin 
shuddered  less  at  the  unveiling  of  his  heart's 
change,  than  at  the  knowledge  of  the  deep  faith- 
fulness that  would  make  enduring  sorrow  the 
portion  of  her  own. 

."I  love  him,"  she  moaned,  *' through  all — in 
spite  of  ail — ^I  love  him !  Olof,  my  noble,  my 
beautiful ;  the  light  of  my  life.  Oh,  God,  have 
mercy — ^have  mercy  on  me ! " 

CHAPTER    V. 

Bk  still,  oh,  north  wind ;  howl  not  at  the  iron- 
bound  lattice ;  she  hears  not  thee.  Blinding  snow, 
sweep  not  in  such  mad  gusts  over  the  mountains ; 
thou  canst  not  dim  her  eyes  and  freeze  her  heart 
more  than  an  inward  anguish  has  already  effected. 
If  Hermolin  dwelt  among  the  rose-bowers  of 
Provence,  instead  of  the  chill,  ghostly  halls  of  the 
Viking,  there  would  be  the  same  icy  burthen  on 
her  soul — the  same  dark  shadow  over  all  things 
on  which  her  eyes  look.  The  heart  makes  its 
own  sunshine — its  own  eternal  gloom. 

The  Jarl's  bride  was  alone.  Even  that  day  he 
had  lefl  her  on  the  threshold  of  the  palace,  and 
the  envious  eyes  of  the  wondering  Norse  hand- 
maidens had  been  the  only  welcome  in  her  hus- 
band's halls.  Through  those  halls  she  glided  like 
a  wandering  spirit,  shrinking  from  their  ghastly 
grandeur,  that  filled  her  young  aoul  with  fear. 
The  white-tusked  spoils  of  the  bear-hunters  seemed 
to  grin  like  evil  spirits  from  the  walls ;  and  as  she 
passed  by  the  empty  armor  of  many  a  departed 
Viking,  spectral  shapes  appeared  to  creep  within 
it,  until  beneath  the  vacant  helm  glittered  fiery 
eyes,  and  shadowy  hands  formed  themselves  out 
of  the  air,  wielding  the  ong rasped  spear.  Hef- 
roolin  shivered  with  (error;  her  limbs  moved 
heavily ;  her  eyes  daved  not  lift  themselves  from 
the  ground. 

One  sun-gleam  from  that  bright,  beloved  fao», 
and  the  horrible  phantoms  would  have  fled  like 
dreams.  But  it  came  not.  Hermolin  reached 
her  obamber,  and  was  alone.     Ringing  through 


the  long  corridor,  she  heard  the  laeghter  of  her 
retreating  maiden-train;  she  listened  while  they 
mocked  at  the  terrors  of  the  Jarl's  young  bride, 
and  said  how  much  fitter  had  been  a  fearless 
Norse  maiden,  than  a  poor  shrinking  child  of  the 
south,  to  tread  the  halls  of  the  son  of  Hialmar. 

Hermolin's  cheek  flushed,  and  her  terror  changed 
to  pride — not  for  herself,  but  for  him. 

"  They  shall  never  say  the  wife  of  Olof  is  afraid. 
I  will  be  strong — I  will  teach  my  heart  to  beat  as 
it  were  with  the  bold  northern  blood.  My  Olof, 
thou  shalt  not  blush  for  me." 

But  still  the  young  cheek  blenched  at  the  shrieks 
which  seemed  to  mingle  in  the  tempestuous  blast, 
and  still,  when  the  biasing  fagots  cast  fantastic 
shapes  on  the  walls,  Hermolin  started  and  trembled. 
Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  Olof  came  not.  Her 
fears  melted  into  sorrow,  and  she  poured  forth  the 
tears  of  an  aching  and  lonely  heart. 

Wild  storm  of  the  north,  howl  over  that  poor 
broken  flower,  but  then  canst  not  wither  the  life- 
fluid  which  will  yet  make  its  leaves  green,  and 
its  blossoms  fair — the  essence  of  its  being — ^its 
hope — its  strength — its  enduring  love. 

Still,  as  ever,  alone,  Hermolin  retraced  the 
gloomy  halls,  as  she  glided,  like  a  spirit  of  light 
come  to  reanimate  the  dead,  past  the  mailed 
shadows,  that  kept  memorial  watch  over  the  Vi- 
king's halls,  with  her  faint  gleaming  lamp,  and 
her  floating  hair,  which  -  every  blast  seemed  to  lift 
with  a  spirit  hand. 

Led  by  the  distant  sound  of  voices,  Hermolin 
came  to  the  festival  hall.  Her  terror-etricken 
fancy  had  pictured  Olof  in  the  storm ;  his  stalwart 
frame  paralyzed ;  his  gold  hair  mingling  with  the 
snow-wreaths,  and  death— a  terrible  death — steal- 
ing over  him.  But  as  she  stood  in  the  shadow- 
hung  entrance,  Hermolin  saw  her  lord.  He  sat 
among  his  young  warriors,  the  blithest  of  all, 
quaffing  many  a  cup  of  sparkling  mead,  his  laugh 
ringing  loud,  but  still  musical ;  and  his  beautiful 
fiice  resplendent  with  mirth  and  festive  gayety. 

But  for  the  first  time  its  sunshine  fell  on  Her- 
molin all  joylessly.  There  was  a  deadly  coldness 
at  her  heart,  which  no  power  could  take  away. 
Her  lips  murmured  a  thanksgiving  that  Olof  was 
safe ;  but  no  smile  sealed  the  joyful  amen  of  the 
orison.  Silently  as  she  came  she  glided  away, 
and  the  sinner  knew  not  how  near  him,  yet  all 
unregarded,  had  passed  the  angel's  wing. 

When  Hermolin  reentered  her  chamber,  there 
rose  up  from  one  comer  a  dark  shadow.  Soon  it 
formed  itself  into  the  likeness  of  humanity,  and 
eonfronted  the  young  bride — a  woman,  not  yet 
aged,  but  with  iron-gray  looks  and  deeply-furrowed 
brow.  Suddenly  as  the  thought  of  a  terrible 
dream  gone  by,  that  wild  face,  those  piercing 
eyes,  rushed  upon  Hermolin's  memory.  It  was 
the  remembrance  which  had  been  the  haunting 
terror  of  her  childhood — the  face  of  Ulva. 

The  nurse  bent  in  a  balf-mooking  courtesy  to 
Olofs  wife. 

'^  Welcome,  my  lady,  from  the  sooth,  whose 
vaoant  chamber  I  have  dared  to  enter,"  said  Ulva. 
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"  PerehftDoe  ahe  likes  it  not ;  but  it  is  too  late 


*'  Hy  ]oid*8  home  is  ever  pleasant  in  his  wife^s 
eyes,'*  answered  HermoUn,  striving  to  impart 
strength  and  dignity  to  her  trembling  frame. 

'*  It  is  well,"  said  the  nurse.  *'  But  the  south- 
ero  lady  should  know  that  it  is  not  our  custom  for 
the  wife  of  a  noble  Jarl  to  steal  like  a  thief  about 
the  balls  at  night,  and  that  the  northern  heroes 
admit  no  woman  to  their  feasts.  The  young 
OloTs  eyes  had  darted  angry  lightnings,  had  he 
known  his  bride  intruded  so  near." 

Hermolin  shrunk  from  the  loud  and  fierce  tones 
of  the  NoTsewoman.  But  while  pressing  her 
clasped  bands  on  her  breast,  she  felt  Ulrika^s 
cross.  It  gave  her  strength;  for  it  carried  her 
thoughts  back  from  the  desolate  present  to  the 
pare  and  holy  past ;  and  from  the  remembered  con- 
vent shrine  lifted  them  up  heavenwards,  as  pray- 
en.  Then  she  turned  to  Ulva,  and  said,  in  that 
sweet  meekness  which  bears  with  it  unutterable 
weight — 

**  I  am  a  stranger,  and  I  know  thee  not.  But  I 
lore  my  lord,  and  all  that  are  his ;  therefore  I  for- 
give these  discourteous  words  to  Olofs  wife.  Now 
I  woold  rest  and  be  alone." 

As  a  spirit  of  evil  steals  from  the  light,  so  Ulva 
crept  from  the  presence  of  Hermolin,  and  the  young 
wife  was  once  more  alone. 

No,  not  alone,  though  she  sank  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  and  laid  her  young  brow  on  the  cold  stone, 
not  even  a  silent  lifting  up  of  the  eyes  showing 
whither  the  heart  fled  in  its  desolation.  Yet  that 
stone  was  a  Bethel-pillow,  and  there  the  angel- 
winged  prayers  and  angel-footed  blessings  ascended 
and  descended  between  her  and  God.  There  for 
the  first  time  arose  up  from  those  heathen  halls  the 
voice  of  thanksgiving.  The  wild  blast  came,  and 
bore  away  amidst  its  thunder  the  sweet  echoes  of 
the  Virgin's  vesper-hymn;  they  floated  upwards 
towards  the  snow  mountains,  music-clouds  of  in- 
cense, that  marked  the  consecration  of  that  wild 
land.  And  far  above  the  loud  organ-voice  of  the 
south,  with  its  thousand  altars  and  myriad  orisons, 
arose  from  the  desolate  north  the  clear,  low  tone  of 
one  woman *s  earnest,  loving  prayer. 

Then  it  seemed  as  though  the  holy  ones  who 
minister  unseen  to  man,  came  and  kissed  her  eyes 
into  a  sleep  as  deep  and  peaceful  as  that  of  the  babe 
Hermolin  on  the  breast  of  Ulrika.  A  veil  was  drawn 
over  her  senses,  and  the  mingled  sounds  of  the  storm 
without,  and  the  noisy  revel  within,  melted  to  the 
sweetest  music,  and  became  a  wondrous  dream. 

Beside  her  couch,  in  the  spot  where  Hermolin's 
fsst-dosing  eyes  had  watched  the  first  glimmer  of 
the  storm-hidden  moon,  the  light  gathered  and  grew, 
antil  it  became  a  face.  Pale  it  was,  and  sad  ;  with 
damp,  wave-bedewed  hair,  such  as  we  picture  the 
airy  shadea  of  those  over  whom  the  billows  sweep ; 
but  the  eyes  looked  out  with  a  sweet,  human  yearn- 
ing, and  the  fair  lips  smiled  with  a  mournful  tender- 
ness. Hermolin  beheld  vrithout  fear,  for  over  the 
spirit-beauty  of  that  face  was  cast  an  earthly  like 
vem  ahe  knew  well,  and  in  her  dream  all  that  she 


had  by  chance  heard  concerning  tfie  mother  of  Olof 
grew  clear  to  her.  Not  with  human  voice  did  the 
vision  speak,  but  it  seemed  that  the  soul  of  the  dead 
overshadowed  the  sleeping  soul  of  the  living,  and 
taught  it  the  wisdom  of  the  spirit^land.  Now  Her- 
molin saw  how  it  was  that  the  flower  had  withered, 
because  it  bad  no  root — that  the  spirit  had  drooped 
because  there  was  no  in-dwelling  love  to  be  its  life ; 
and  she  learned  more  of  lovers  nature— that  its 
sti^ngth  is  in  itself— that  it  stretches  not  forth  its 
arms,  saying,  "  Bless  me,  as  I  would  fain  bless — I 
give,  therefore  let  me  receive;"  but  it  draws  its 
light  from  its  own  essence,  and  pours  it  out  in  a 
sun-shine  flood,  surrounding  and  interpenetrating 
the  beloved  with  radiance,  as  the  sun  the  earth, 
from  which  it  asks  no  answering  brightness,  save 
the  faint  reflection  of  that  which  itself  has  given. 

And  while  yet  was  present  in  her  dream  the  pale 
shadow  of  the  joyless  wife,  whom  not  even  mother- 
bliss  could  keep  from  the  land  of  peace,  for  which 
the  broken  spirit  yearned,  Hermolin  looked  towards 
her  own  future,  and  grew  strong. 

**  I  love,  therefore  I  can  endure  all— can  do  all,*' 
was  the  resolution  that  shot  like  a  sunbeam  through 
the  sleeper^s  soul ;  and  at  the  moment  a  minister- 
ing angel  looked  into  that  soul,  changing  the  proud, 
yet  noble  resolve  into  the  humblest  of  prayer — **i 
u»7/;OGod,  help  me!" 

Then  the  pale  spirit  seemed  to  rejoice  with  eir 
ceeding  gladness,  while  mingling  with  her  divine 
joy,  a  human  mother-love  made  it  still  nioie  sublime 
and  tender.  And,  behold !  there  stood  beside  her 
another  soul,  whose  dark-glorious  orbs  were  added 
to  their  earth-likeness,  the  beauty  of  eyes  which 
have  looked  on  God.  And,  the  mortal  semblance 
not  utterly  taken  away,  but  exalted  into  that  per- 
fection which  the  smile  of  divinity  creates  out  of 
very  dust,  Hermolin  knew  in  her  spirit  it  waa  Ul- 
rika. 

Then  bending  together  over  the  sleeper,  the 
mother-souls  kissed  her  brow  and  fled. 

Lift  op  thy  voice  again,  O  north  wind,  whose 
wings  have  been  the  airy  chariots  of  Grod^s  messen* 
gers — lift  up  thy  voice  once  more,  but  let  it  be  in  a 
grand,  solemn,  Grod-like  hymn,  such  as  should  arise 
from  the  laud  of  snows ;  and  riAing  through  the 
sublime,  harmonious  cloud,  let  there  be  a  sun-burst 
of  divine  melody,  sweet  as  an  angers  smile,  telling 
of  love — eternal  love— its  strength,  its  holiness,  its 
long-suflfering,  its  omnipotence — ^love  which  dwells 
in  humanity,  as  its  life,  its  essence,  its  soul — which 
uGod. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

Beyond  the  sea-coast,  the  abode  of  the  race  of 
Hialmar,  arises  a  giant  mountain ;  pine-forests, 
huge  and  dark,  clothe  its  foot ;  above  them  tower 
the  gray  masses  of  bare  rock,  and  higher  still  comes 
the  region  of  eternal  snows.  There  sits  the  spirit 
of  white  Death,  sublime  in  beautiful  desolation ;  and 
over  it  the  stars  creep,  solenm  and  never-wearied 
watchers  throughout  the  perpetual  night.  It  is  a 
land  of  silence,  without  movement,  without  life. 
Beneath  a  vast  plain,  whereon  no  trees  wave,  above 
a  duU-gray  sky,  over  which  not  a  cloud  is  seen  to 
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float,  earth  and  Iieaven  mock  each  other  in  terrihie 
tranqaillity,  and  the  wind  steals  between  them, 
Tiewless  as  themselves,  for  there  is  nought  to  inter- 
rupt its  path. 

Lo !  there  is  one  trace  of  life  on  this  land  of 
deaths-one  bold  footstep  marks  the  snow— one 
proad  head  lifls  itself  fearlessly  up  towards  the 
leaden  skj.  The  spirit  that  guides  them  is  a 
woman's— one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  daughters 
of  the  north.  Alone,  Ulva  ascends  through  forest 
and  rock,  to  that  desolate  snow-plain,  to  ask  coun- 
sel of  the  only  living  soul  who  inhabits  the  moun- 
tain— the  priestess  of  the  Nomir. 

Ulva  reached  the  verge  of  the  plain  where 
Svenska  had  formed  her  dwelling.  It  was  said 
that  the  priestess  of  the  Nornir  needed  no  human 
sustenance,  and  that  she  made  her  couch  among 
the  snows,  and  that  from  the  time  when  two  stray 
beai^hunters  found  the  maiden-babe  lying  on  the 
white  plain,  she  had  abode  there,  a  daughter  of 
the  unknown  world. 

And  in  truth,  when  Ulva  stood  before  her,  the 
likeness  of  the  priestess  was  not  unbefitting  her 
supposed  descent.  Even  with  the  spiritual  beauty 
of  her  form,  the  dweller  among  the  snows  was  of  a 
presence  that  harmonized  with  the  pallid  desolation 
around.  Life  seemed  to  flow  all  blood lessly  be- 
neath the  marble  frame ;  the  features,  still  and  col- 
orless, were  almost  ghastly  in  their  motionless  and 
perfect  beauty.  The  pale  yellow  hair  fell  down  in 
Btirless  masses,  and  the  drapery  moved  as  she  moved, 
and  gathering  round  her  white  spectral  folds,  and 
floating  without  a  sound,  as  snowy  clouds  over  a 
southern  sky. 

Ulva  fell  at  her  feet,  and  gazed  at  her  with  a 
strange  mingling  of  religious  adoration  and  human 
love.  Then  the  pale  lips  unclosed,  to  answer  and 
to  exhort ;  and  the  whole  snow-statue  became  the 
inspired  priestess.  Long  they  talked — ^the  woman 
of  earth  and  the  daughter  of  solitudes ;  and  their 
speech  was  of  the  new,  strange  worship  that  was 
creeping  in  upon  Odin's  land,  afler  the  footsteps  of 
the  southern  maid,  who  had  been  brought  into  the 
halls  of  Hialmar. 

*'  I  see  it  coming,"  cried  Ulva,  passionately. 
"  The  shapeless  horror  has  its  foot  already  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Viking.  Already  Olof  wars  no 
more,  but  sits  idly  by  the  hearth,  and  listens  to 
southern  tales  from  the  whining  lips  of  Hermolin 
Even  now  the  meadcup  and  the  meats  due  to  Odin 
are  given  to  the  throats  of  sick  beggars,  whom  our 
fathers  sufiered  not  to  cumber  earth !  And  my  lord 
Olof,  the  babe  that  I  reared,  hears  it  said  that  the 
gods  of  his  fathers  are  false,  and  pardons  the  ac- 
cursed lie,  because  it  comes  from  fair  lips.  Oh, 
priestess,  to  whom,  if  thou  art  the  daughter  of  the 
gods,  I  have  given  year  by  year  at  least  somewhat 
of  mortal  nurture,  until  the  child  I  loved  has  grown 
up  the  sacred  maiden  I  adore — holy  Svenska,  give 
me  counsel !  How  shall  I  tread  out  in  the  dust 
this  growing  fire— how  save  from  defilement  the 
worship  of  Odin  V 

Svenska  lifted  her  face  to  the  east,  where,  out 
4if  the  darkness,  were  beginning  to  shoot  the  starry 


battalions  which  light  up  northern  sides.  Then 
she  said  "  Follow,"  and  began  to  traverse  the  snow 
with  almost  winged  speed. 

At  last  Ulva  and  her  guide  stood  on  the  apex  of 
the  mountain ! — there  three  peaks  lifted  themselves 
up— the  utmost  boundary  of  the  visible  world ;  be- 
yond, all  was  nothingness.  The  peculiar  idealiza- 
tion of  Norse-worship,  which,  in  the  grandest  and 
most  fearful  objects  of  nature,  found  its  divinities, 
had  sjrmbolized  in  these  giant  rocks  the  three  Nor- 
nir, or  destinies,  Udr,  Verthandi,  and  SkoUd.  As 
they  stood  out  against  the  cold,  gray  sky,  imagina- 
tion might  have  traced  in  each  a  vague  outline, 
somewhat  resembling  a  female  form,  beneath  the 
shadowy  veil  of  snow,  which  no  human  hand  could 
ever  lift.  Thus,  in  these  solemn  shapes,  abiding 
between  earth  and  heaven,  it  was  not  strange  that 
their  worshippers  should  see  the  emblems  of  the 
rulers  of  human  destinies,  until  at  last,  as  in  all 
symbolized  faiths,  the  myth  and  its  outward  type 
became  one. 

Svenska  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  it  rang  through 
the  still,  ice-bound  air  like  a  clarion — 

*'  There  is  a  spirit  arising  in  Odin's  land,  and 
ye  fear  its  might.  The  priest  trembles  beneath 
the  temple's  shadow,  and  the  warrior's  hand  grows 
palsied  upon  the  spear.  Shall  it  grow  up  like 
a  darkness  over  the  shrines  of  our  gods  and^the 
graves  of  our  fathers !  SkuUd,  far-seer  into  the 
future,  answer!" 

But  there  was  silence  over  all. 

Svenska  bowed  herself  to  the  ground,  and  then 
said — 

'*  It  is  vain  !  From  north  to  south,  from  east 
to  west,  between  earth  and  sky,  float  the  threads 
which  the  Nornir  weave.  They  are  there,  en- 
compassing us  continually,  and  yet  we  see  them 
not.  We  walk  with  our  heads  aloft,  but  it  is  they 
who  guide  us ;  our  minds  may  will,  but  it  is  they 
who  control  our  minds.  Therefore,  hear  my  coun- 
sel, though  it  speaks  not  with  an  airy  voice,  but 
with  a  woman's  tongue." 

**  I  hear — I  obey,"  answered  Ulva,  tremblingly. 

"There  are  two  spirits  which  govern  man — 
ambition  and  love.  The  first  is  ever  strongest, 
except  in  those  pure  and  noble  natures  which  seem 
less  human  than  divine.  Let  the  sound  of  battle 
rouse  the  young  Viking  from  his  di;eam.  Let  him 
dye  the  seas  purple  with  his  enemies'  blood,  and 
then  Odin  will  be  appeased.  The  fierce  shout  of 
northern  victory  will  drown  the  beguiling  whisper 
of  a  false  woman's  lips,  and  the  son  of  Hialmar 
will  rejoice  again  in  the  bold  faith  of  his  fathers." 
•  •  •  •  • 

News  came  to  Jarl  Olof,  that  the  Ring  of  Up- 
sala  was  about  to  fall  upon  him  with  fire  and 
sword.  How  the  rumor  reached  him,  the  young 
Viking  knew  not,  and  for  a  long  time  he  scarcely 
heeded  it,  but  sunned  himself  in  the  placid,  tender 
smile,  that  day  by  day  was  melting  the  frost  ofl^ 
his  stem  northern  heart — the  smile  of  Hermolin. 
But  then,  as  time  passed  on,  the  nurse,  Ulva,  ever 
seemed  to  stand  between  the  husband  and  wife. 
Olof  shrank  from  the  bitterness  of  the  proad. 
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moeldng  eye,  whicli  had  exercised  a  strange  infla- 
eoee  over  him  from  his  childhood ;  and  sometimes, 
too,  her  tongue  cast  out  its  sharp,  pointed  stings, 
even  mmoog  the  hooey-words  which  she  still  used 
towards  the  son  of  her  care. 

When  the  spring  came  on,  the  young  Viking 
yearned  for  his  olden  life  of  free  warfare.  He 
woold  fain  forestall  the  taunts  of  the  King  of 
Upsala,  and  requite  his 'unreasoning  words  with 
deeds ;  and  though  Hermolin  shuddered  at  her 
lonl*8  danger,  and  prayed  him  not  to  enter  on  a 
•tofal  and  causeless  war,  still  he  refused  to  hearken. 
And  so  the  sails  were  set,  the  vessel  danced  over 
the  waters,  and  Hermolin  was  left  to  the  bitterness 
of  that  first  parting.  A  parting  it  was,  not  like 
that  when  soul  is  knitted  unto  soul,  to  cling  in  true 
faith  and  love,  through  distance  and  absence,  and 
time— nay,  even  through  that  life-severance  which 
drops  the  veil  of  immortality  between  flesh  and 
spirit — but  it  was  a  separation  when  a  few  leagues, 
a  few  weeks,  are  sundrance  enough  to  blot  out  the 
past,  and  form  a  bar  between  the  two  to  which  the 
perfect  hood  of  onion  is  unknown.  Therefore,  when 
Hermolin  saw  her  lord*s  ship  fade  like  a  speck 
upon  the  seas,  it  seemed  as  though  the  first  dawn- 
ing dream  of  Olofs  aflfection  faded  too,  and  she 
became  overwhelmed  with  the  burthen  of  lonely 
love. 

Oh,  taoeh  woman's  heart,  content  with  so  little 
aod  giving  so  much,  who  shall  requite  thee  ?  Yet 
what  guerdon  needest  thou,  to  whom  the  act  of 
loving  is  alone  bliss,  and  hope,  and  strength  ?  Go 
on  thy  way,  thoii  true  one,  and  wait  until  the  end. 

The  Viking*s  ship  returned  in  triumph,  laden 
with  prey.  Hermolin,  when  she  flew  to  her  lord 
and  nestled  in  his  breast,  shedding  joyful  tean, 
forgot  all  but  the  bliss  of  Olof  restored  to  her  love. 
She  sat  with  him  in  his  hall  of  state  while  he 
apportioned  the  spoil,  and  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  captives;  and  while  the  duty  pained  her  gentle 
heart,  and  almost  wrung  her  conscience,  Hermolin 
strove  to  stifle  all  other  feelings  for  the  love  she 
bore  to  him,  and  comport  herself  in  everything  as 
becanoe  the  wife  of  the  great  northern  Jarl. 

Among  the  captives  was  a  man  who,  standing 
behind  the  rest,  directed  every  glance  of  his  pierc- 
ing eyes  towards  the  Viking's  wife.  Chains 
weighed  down  his  small  spare  limbs,  and  his  frame 
was  worn  and  wasted  ;  yet  still,  the  lightnings  of 
those  wondrous  eyes  glittered  above  the  ruins  made 
by  time.  At  last  the  prisonen  were  dismissed — 
all  bnt  this  man.  Olof  glanced  carelessly  at  him ; 
bat  Hermolin  beheld  only  the  face  of  her  lord, 
until  the  stem  reply  to  the  Jarl's  question  attracted 
her  notice. 

**  My  name,  wonldst  then,  son  of  Hialmar  ?  Ask 
thy  wife ;  she  knows  it  well,  if  her  heart  has  not 
ket  its  home-memories,  as  her  tongue  its  southern 
speech.  Hermolin,  are  thine  eyes  too  proud  to 
look  npoo  Ansgarrasr* 

Trembling,  half  with  fear  and  half  with  joy, 
Hermolin  sprang  forward,  and  would  have  fallen 
at  hia  feet,  bat  Olof  restrained  her. 


"  Child,  what  is  this  rude  beggar  to  thee  ?  Thoa 
forgettest  thyself,'*  he  said. 

Break,  struggling  heart,  whom  fearful  love  makes 
weaker  still!  What  shouldst  thou  do?  Helplessly, 
Hermolin  sank  back,  and  hid  her  face  from  the  eyes 
of  the  monk. 

"Is  it  even  soV  cried  Ansgarius.  "Then 
may  the  curse " 

But  while  the  terrible  words  were  yet  half- 
formed,  he  caught  Hermolin 's  wild,  imploring 
glance,  and  saw  that,  half  hidden  beneath  the 
robe,  her  fingen  closed  despairingly  over  Ulrika's 
cross. 

"  God  judge  thee,  I  dare  not,*'  he  added  more 
soflly,  in  the  Provencal  tongue.  "Oh,  daughter 
of  my  love,  that  I  should  meet  thee  with  almost  a 
curse  on  my  lips !  But  no  !  it  shall  be  a  bless- 
ing— it  must  be,  thou  child  of  many  prayen!" 

The  soflened  tone,  the  long-forgotten  tongue, 
pierced  the  heart  of  the  Jarl's  wife.  She  sank  on 
her  knees  and  sobbed.  Olof  looked  at  her,  half 
wondering,  half  angrily. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  my  beloved  !  But  this 
roan's  speech  is  that  of  my  own  far  land,  and  it 
makes  me  weep,"  she  answered. 

"  As  thou  wilt,  as  thou  wilt,"  answered  Olof, 
coldly ;  "but  thy  teara  should  flow  alone.  Pris- 
oner, leave  the  hall." 

And  as  the  followen  of  the  Viking  removed 
Ansgarius,  the  Jarl  strode  carelessly  from  his 
wife's  presence,  without  another  glance  at  her 
drooping  and  grief-stricken  form. 

"Oh,  Mother  of  Mercies!"  cried  Hermolin, 
"  did  I  pray  for  this  joyful  day  and  my  lord*s  re- 
turn, and  lo !  it  is  a  time  of  bitterness  and  woe ! 
And  thou,  the  strong-hearted,  bold-tongued,  thou 
wilt  be  slain,  Ansgarius,  it  may  be  by  the  hand  of 
my  Olof !  Holy  Mother  of  Consolation,  all  is  dark* 
ness  before  me !  I  faint !  I  die !  Oh,  guide  me 
through  the  gloom  !" 

Wait,  thou  tried  and  patient  one.  "  At  evening- 
tide  it  shall  be  light ;"  wait  and  pray. 

Olof  sat  at  night,  dreaming  alone  over  the  fire- 
light in  his  hall,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Ulva 
whispering  in  his  ear — 

"Is  the  Jarl  sleeping  while  his  wife  is  opening 
the  prison  doora?  Why  should  my  Lord  Olof 
waste  his  strength  and  shed  his  blood  to  take  cap^ 
tives,  when  the  Lady  Hermolin  sets  them  free?" 

Olof,  half  roused  from  his  slumber  spoke  an- 
grily— 

"  Ulva,  hold  thy  peace !  Hermolin  is  asleep  in 
the  chamber." 

"  Come  and  see ;"  and  the  nuree,  strong  in  her 
influence,  led  Olof  to  his  wife's  deserted  room. 

"  A  loving  welcome  for  a  long-absent  lord  !'* 
said  the  sneering  voice ;  "  and  it  was  no  pale  vision 
I  saw  gliding,  lamp  in  hand,  until  it  entered  the 
prison  of  the  southern  captive,  at  the  sight  of 
whom  she  wept  this  morn,  as  I  heard  from  her 
maidens." 

"  Woman !"  thundered  Olof,  "  one  word  mors 
against  my  purs  wife,  and  I  slay  thee  with  this 
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hand.  It  was  a  priest,  a  vowed,  gray-headed  priest 
of  her  faith." 

**  And  therefore  thou  wilt  save  him  from  death, 
and  load  him  with  honors !  Son  of  Hialmar,  on 
thy  father's  tomh  the  phantom  light  burns  yet, 
but  thick  darkness  will  fall  over  thine.  Hialmar 
was  the  last  of  Odin*s  heroes ;  Olof  will  sing 
psalms  in  the  Christianas  heaven." 

"  Never !"  cried  the  young  Jarl.  "  To  the 
prison,  that  the  priest  may  meet  his  doom  !'* 

Silently  and  stealthily  as  death,  Olof  and  Ulva 
entered  ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  dungeon,  looking 
on  his  chief's  face  of  stern  resolve,  prayed  Odin 
to  save  from  harm  that  gentle  southern  lady  whom 
all  reverenced  and  obeyed — knowing  how  pure 
and  meek  she  was,  and  how  dearly  she  loved  her 
lord. 

Hermolin  was  standing  before  Ansgarins.  He 
awoke  from  his  calm,  holy  sleep,  and  thought  it 
had  been  the  presence  of  an  angel.  But  when 
she  knelt  at  his  feet  weeping,  and  lifted  up  the 
mournful,  Esau-like  cry — **  Bless  me,  even  me 
also,  0  my  father!" — then  the  stern  missionary 
knew  that  it  was  the  child  whom  he  had  taught, 
the  young  soul  whom  he  had  trained  for  the  great 
work  for  which  he  believed  it  chosen. 

"And  God  may  fulfil  that  destiny  yet,  since 
thou  hast  not  belied  thy  faith  even  among  the 
heathen,"  said  Ansgarius,  when  he  had  listened 
to  her  life's  history  since  she  left  the  shores  of 
Proven^.  **  He  may  turn  even  this  darkness 
into  light.  Heaven  works  not  as  we.  When  the 
good  King  Louis  of  France  sent  me  to  Upsala,  the 
glad  bearer  of  the  holy  cross,  I  thought  it  was 
Heaven's  call,  and  I  went.  And  when  thy  lord's 
vessel  took  us  captive  on  the  seas,  I  bowed  my 
head  and  said,  '  God  knoweth  best.  It  may  be 
that  he  leads  me  where  the  furrows  are  ripest  for 
the  seed,'  and  therefore,  even  here,  in  this  dark 
prison,  I  rejoice  to  sing  for  joy." 

"  But  if  danger  should  come,  if  thy  blood 
should  be  poured  out  upon  this  wild  land  1" 

"  It  will  be  but  as  the  early  rain  to  soften  the 
hard  ground,"  said  Ansgarius,  with  a  calm  smile. 
"  And  God  will  find  himself  another  and  a  wor- 
thier husbandman,  to  follow  after,  and  plant,  and 
water,  until  the  land  be  filled  with  increase." 

So  talked  the  son  of  Ulrika.  O,  blessed  moth- 
er, whose  prayers  had  thus  brought  forth  such 
glorious  fruit !  And  then,  all  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  others,  the  two  knelt  down  in  the 
prison,  like  the  saints  of  old,  and  prayed.  The 
strong,  feariess  man  of  faith,  the  meek  and  gentle 
woman,  were  types  of  the  two  foundations  on 
which  the  early  church  was  laid — the  spirit  of 
holy  boldness  and  the  spirit  of  love ! 

Ulva  and  the  son  of  Hialmar  stood  silent  and 
motionless  in  the  darkness,  and  heard  all. 

Then  Hermolin  arose,  and  Olof 's  name  came 
to  her  lips  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  My  heart  is  sore  even  to  deceive  him  thus," 
she  said.  "  I  would  not,  save  for  thee.  Must  it 
be  ever  so,  that  my  faith  to  Heaven  must  war 


with  the  dear  love  I  bear  my  lord — my  true — my 
noble  Olof?" 

Ansgarius  looked  surprised  ;  hts  strong  heart, 
engrossed  in  one  life-purpose,  had  no  room  for 
human  love.  He  understood  it  not.  Even  Her- 
molin had  been  to  him  only  the  instrument  where- 
with to  work  out  his  end. 

"  Dost  thou  love  hinf  so!"  he  said,  in  a  com- 
passionate tone.  "  Poor  child — happier  are  those 
who  give  Heaven  all.  Now,  my  daughter,  leave 
me  to  pray.  Who  knoweth  how  soon  death  may 
come  from  the  hands  of  these  godless  men  1" 

Hermolin  threw  herself  on  the  ground  at  his 
feet.  **  Oh,  my  father,  my  father,  thou  shalt  not 
die,"  was  her  agonized  cry.  '*  If  thou  wouldst 
fly,  the  night  is  dark — my  lord  sleeps." 

Ansgarius  turned  round,  and  fixed  upon  her  his 
gaze  of  stern  reproof. 

**  A  wife  deceives  her  husband — a  Christian 
dare  not  confess  to  his  God.  Is  it  for  this  that 
we  brought  the  cross  into  the  land !" 

**  No,  no,"  Hermolin  said-^*' thou  must  stay, 
and  God  will  protect  thee,  O,  my  father !  Olof 
— my  Olof— I  love  thee — I  trust  thee — I  will 
pray  night  and  day  that  this  sin  may  be  kept  from 
thy  soul." 

And  while  Hermolin  called  on  her  lord's  name, 
Olof  came  forward  and  stood  before- them  both. 
His  face  was  very  pale,  but  there  was  in  it  a 
beauty  and  a  softness  that  resembled  the  young^ 
saint  of  the  convent.  His  presence  caused  no 
fear,  only  an  awe-struck  silence.  Then  Olof 
spoke — 

*'  Priest,  I  brought  this  sword  to  drink  thy  life's 
blood.  I  lay  it  now  at  thy  feet.  It  shall  not  be 
said  that  the  son  of  Odin  was  less  noble  than  his 
Christian  foe.     Hermolin !" 

She  sprang  to  his  arms — she  clung  there,  and 
they  folded  round  her  as  in  that  first  embrace 
when  the  young  bridegroom  stood  at  the  convent 
gate ;  and  Hermolin  felt  that  even  the  wild  devo- 
tion of  the  maiden  was  as  nothing  to  the  fulness 
of  the  wife's  love. 

The  prison  doors  closed  on  the  retreating  foot- 
steps of  three.  But  there  was  one  who  sUyed 
behind,  unnoticed  in  the  darkness,  gnashing  her 
teeth,  and  cursing  the  day  when  a  Christian  foot 
first  entered  Odin's  land. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

There  was  again  a  footstep  on  the  snow  moon- 
tains,  and  Ulva  once  more  poured  out  her  passion- 
ate soul  at  the  feet  of  the  strange  priestess  of  the 
Nornir. 

"  The  darkness  gathers,"  she  cried.  '*  Odin 
has  turned  away  his  face  from  the  land.  Accursed 
be  the  victory  that  brought  the  Christian  captive 
to  our  shores.  My  lord  turned  his  foot  aside ;  be 
would  not  crush  the  worm,  and  Jo,  it  is  growing 
into  a  serpent,  whose  venomous  folds  will  fill  the 
land.  Already  our  warriors  listen  to  the  Chris- 
tian priest,  with  his  wily  tongne.  Already  the 
worshippers  desert  Odin's  fane ;  while  the  poor. 
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tbe  helpleiB,  the  ireftk,  women  and  chOdren,  lift 
•p  their  hends  to  another  God  than  the  great  roler 
of  Aegard.  And  Jarl  Olof  heeds  not  though  his 
people  eaat  aeom  on  the  faith  of  hia  fathers. 
Svenska,  then  wisest  one,  who  heatest  the  voice 
of  the  Nomir,  inqaire  what  may  be  the  end  of 
this  terrible  ehange  that  is  coming  over  the  landt" 

Sveneka  answered  not,  but  pointed  silently  to 
the  place  where  the  three  rocks  stood.  Ulva  re- 
mained at  a  distance,  while  the  priestess  performed 
her  strange  rites.  The  sound  of  her  clear,  shrill 
Toice  came  borne  on  (he  air,  risiog  at  times  into  a 
cry,  more  like  that  of  a  soul  in  despair  than  a 
woman's  tone.  It  seemed  to  pierce  the  heart  of 
the  Norsewoman.  She  grovelled  on  the  earth, 
burying  her  head  aibong  the  snows. 

"  My  Svenska — ^my  beloved — my  sonl's  child," 
she  moaned,  *'  oh,  that  I  conld  take  thee  to  this 
heart,  and  feel  thine  own  answer  to  it  with  human 
thfobe.  But  I  dare  not— the  pure  sonl  would 
scorn  the  impnre.  Great  Odin,  if  the  sin  was 
great,  how  heavy  is  the  punishment!" 

When  after  a  time  she  lifted  up  her  head, 
Svenska  stood  before  her. 

''Have  the  Nornir  spoken?"-  asked  Ulva, 
scareely  daring  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
Daughter  of  the  Snows. 

'*  They  utter  no  voice ;  but  I  feel  them  in  my 
S9ul,"  said  Svenska.  '*  It  is  a  terrible  call ;  yet 
I  must  answer.  Listen  !  The  last  of  the  race 
of  Hialmar  mirat  not  bring  shame  on  his  fhthers. 
If  Jarl  Olof  be  left  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  a 
woman,  and  the  guile  of  a  priest,  the  faith  of  Odin 
will  vanish  from  the  land." 

"And  how,  O  Svenska,  can  we  sway  the  son 
of  Hialmar  that  this  evil  may  not  come?" 

The  face  of  the  young  priestess  was  sttangely 
ooavolsed ;  and  when,  after  a  while,  she  spoke, 
her  voice  was  like  an  icy  whisper. 

"  I  told  thee  once  that  there  were  two  ruling 
spirits  in  man — ambition  and  love.  With  Olof, 
one  has  fellen  powerless — the  other  yet  remains. 
The  spell  of^  human  passion  must  stand  between 
tbe  Jarl  and  his  doom — the  doom  of  those  who 
despise  the  might  of  Odin." 

A  wrild  light  shone  in  Ulva*s  fierce  eyes. 

"  Would  that  it  might  be  so — thst  a  northern 
maid  might  tread  under  foot  the  dark-browed  Her- 
molio,  torture  her,  soul  and  body,  until  she  died, 
aaloved,  an  pitied.  But  our  pure  maidens  cast  not 
their  eyes  on  another  woman's  lord,  and  who  is 
there  to  win  Olof  from  Hermolin  ?" 

•<  T  If* 

Ulva  ottered  a  cry,  almost  of  agony.  "  Thou, 
my  beautiful — my  pure  one — white-souled  as  the 
snows  that  name  thee — thou  to  stoop  to  earth  ^s 
sin — to  be  made  the  sacrifice,"  she  muttered 
hoarsely. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  fallen  spirit  had  entered 
that  marble  statue,  and  animated  its  pale  beauty 
with  a  power  new  and  terrible  to  behold.  Svenska 
lifted  her  arms  upwards,  and  cried  with  a  wild  ve- 


^  Dread  Nornir^  I  feel  around  me  the  threads 


ye  weave ;  they  draw  my  feet  onward,  and  whither 
they  lead  I  go.  Never  shall  the  worship  of  Odin 
fall  before  that  of  the  Christian's  God.  I  devote 
myself  to  shame — ^to  sin  which  the  sacrifice  makes 
holy — that  the  dwellers  in  Asgard  may  still  look 
down  upon  the  land,  and  the  children  of  the  north 
may  not  turn  aside  from  the  faith  of  their  fath- 
ers." 

Ulva  sank  at  Svenska*s  feet,  folded  them  in  her 
arms,  and  kissed  them  passionately.  Then  she 
rose  up,  and  followed  the  steps  of  the  priestess  in 
silence.  Only  as  they  passed  the  three  rock  statues 
her  agony  burst  forth  in  a  low  moaning — 

"  Terrible  Nornir,  sin  avengers,  to  whom,  as 
atonement,  I  devoted  this  child,  ye  have  made  the 
precious  gift  an  arrow  to  pierce  my  soul !" 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Jarl  Olof  came  home  from  a  bear-hunt, 
carrying  with  him  a  strange  prize.  He  had  found 
in  the  snows  a  maiden,  white  and  pale,  and  almost 
lifeless,  yet  of  unearthly  beauty.  Gradually  the 
soul  awakened  in  that  lovely  form,  and  looked  at 
Olof  from  out  the  heavenly  eyes.  His  own  an- 
swered to  it  with  a  vague  pleasure,  and  sweet  in 
his  ear  sounded  the  voice  which  uttered  musically 
the  accents  of  the  Norse  tongue.  The  young  Jarl 
himself  bore  the  weak  and  fainting  form  for  many 
weary  leagues,  until  he  brought  the  beautiful  deso- 
late one  to  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  laid  her  in 
Hermolin 's  chamber. 

Hermolia  bent  over  her  in  pity  and  amaze.  She, 
too,  was  penetrated  to  the  very  soul  with  that  daz- 
zling and  wondrous  beauty— so  spiritual,  and  yet 
so  human — so  divine,  and  yet  so  womanly.  The 
Jarl's  wife  twined  her  fingers  among  the  pale  amber 
tresses  with  almost  childlike  admiration,  and  gazed 
wistfully  on  the  white,  round  arms  and  graceful 
throat,  beneath  whose  marble  purity  a  faint  rose- 
hue  began  to  steal,  while  the  life-current  again 
wandered  through  the  blue  delicate  veins. 

"  Olof,  how  beautiful  she  is — like  one  of  the 
angels,  which  I  used  to  see  in  my  childish  dreams. 
How  happy  it  must  be  to  know  one's  self  so  fair." 
And  a  light  sigh  thrilled  Hermolin 's  bosom. 

Olof  did  not  answer ;  his  eyes,  too — nay,  his 
whole  soul,  drank  in  the  beauty  of  which  Hermolin 
spoke.     The  wife. saw  it,  and  again  she  sighed. 

Far  behind  the  group  stood  one  who  beheld  the 
gaze,  and  heard  the  sigh,  and  Ulva's  heart  throbbed 
with  fierce  exultation,  for  she  saw  from  afar  the 
rising  of  that  little  cloud. 

Months  passed  away,  and  still  the  stranger 
maiden  cast  the  magic  of  her  superhuman  beauty 
over  the  halls  of  the  Viking.  Asluaga,  when  she 
came  forth  from  the  harp,  like  a  spirit  of  light,  or 
when  she  stood  before  Regnar  Lodbrog,  enchaining 
the  wild  sea-king  with  the  spells  of  a  lovely  soul 
in  a  lovely  form — Asluaga  herself  was  not  more 
omnipotent  in  power  than  was  the  strange  daughter 
of  the  snows.  And  day  by  day,  over  Svenska's 
beauty  there  crept  a  new  charm — a  aoftness  and 
all-eubduing  womanliness,  that  endowed  with  life 
and  warmth  the  once  passionless  form.  The  spell 
thrilled  through  Olofs  whole  nature,  and  his  leul 
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bent  like  a  reed  before  the  storm  of  wild  emotions 
that  swept  over  him. 

Oh,  thou  pure  angel,  who  weepest  all  alone,  on 
whom  has  faded  the  light  of  that  dearest  smile — 
who  seest  each  day  the  love  wane,  though  an  innate 
nobleness,  still  makes  duty  keep  its  place  in  the 
heart  where  it  was  thy  heaven  to  rest !  Hermolin ! 
will  thy  love  fail  now? — will  it  sink  in  the  trial, 
or  will  it  forget  itself  and  its  own  wronga,  and 
watch  over  the  sinner  with  tenderness  and  prayers, 
until  it  bring  him  back  in  forgiveness,  repentance, 
and  peace! 

Listen  how  that  faithful,  patient  heart  answers 
the  bitterness  which  the  stern  monk  pours  out 
against  the  erring  one  who  is  tempted  to  betray 
auch  love. 

**  My  father,"  said  Hermolin,  when  Ansgarius 
would  fain  have  dealt  out  reproaches  and  threaten- 
ings  against  her  husband — "  my  father,  condemn 
him  not  yet.  It  is  a  bitter  struggle ;  he  is  tempted 
sore.  How  sweet  her  smile  is ! — how  glorious  her 
beauty ! — while  I,  alas !  alas ! — I  have  only  love 
to  give  him.  And  then  she  is  from  his  own  North, 
and  she  speaks  to  him  of  his  fathers,  and  her  wild 
nature  governs  his.  Oh,  my  Olof !  that  I  could 
be  all  this — that  I  could  make  myself  more  like 
thee — more  worthy  to  win  thy  love." 

And  when  the  inflexible  spirit  of  Ansgarius,  in 
justly  condemning  the  sin.  shut  out  all  compassion 
for  the  sinner,  Hermolin  only  wept. 

**  Oh,  &ther,  have  pity  on  him — on  me.  He 
did  love  me  once — ^he  will  love  me  yet.  I  will  be 
patient ;  and  love  is  so  strong  to  bear — so  omnipo- 
tent in  prayers ;  Heaven  will  keep  him  from  sin, 
and  I  shall  win  him  back.  Olof,  my  Olof!  God 
will  not  let  me  die,  until  thou  lovest  me  as  I  have 
loved,  as  I  do  love  thee — my  soul's  soul ! — my 
life's  blessing !" 

And  ere  the  words  were  well  uttered,  an  angel 
carried  them  to  heaven,  and  then  cast  them  down 
again,  like  an  ^cho,  upon  the  spirit  of  him  who 
had  won  such  love.  The  invisible  influence  fell 
upon  him,  even  though  he  stood  alone  with  Sven- 
ska,  overwhelmed  with  the  delirium  of  her  pres- 
ence. 

She  had  enchained  his  soul ;  she  had  drawn 
from  his  lips  the  avowal  of  wild  and  sinful  pas- 
sion; she  had  strengthened  her  power  over  him, 
by  bringing  into  the  earthly  bond  all  the  influences 
of  their  ancient  faith,  to  which  she  had  won  him 
back ;  and  now,  her  end  gained,  Svenska  quailed 
before  the  tempest  she  had  raised. 

What  power  was  it  which  had  changed  the 
priestess,  who  once  cast  her  arms  to  heaven  with 
that  terrible  vow,  into  the  trembling  woman  who 
dared  not  look  on  Olofs  face ;  and  who,  even  in 
her  triumphant  joy,  shrank  before  the  wild  energy 
of  his  words. 

He  promised  her  that  her  heart's  desire  should 
be  accomplished — that  no  Christian  prayer  should 
be  heard  in  Odin's  land — ^that  the  monk  and  his 
proselytes  should  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Why  was  it»  0  Svenska,  that  even  then,  when 


the  flash  of  triumph  had  passed  from  thine  eyes, 
they  sank  towards  earth,  and  thy  pale  lips  quivered 
like  a  weak  girl's  1 

'*  There  is  one  thing- more,  Olof,  and  then  I  give 
thee  my  love,"  she  said.  **  The  ahadow  is  pass- 
ing, and  Odin's  smile  will  again  brighten  our 
shores;  but  the  land  is  still  defiled — blood  only 
can  make  it  pore ;  there  must  be  a  sacrifice." 

Her  voice  rose,  her  stature  dilated,  and  Svenska 
was  again  the  inspired  of  the  Nornir.  As  Olof 
beheld  her,  even  his  own  bold  spirit  quailed  beneath 
the  terrible  strength  of  hers. 

"  There  must  be  a  sacrifice,"  she  repeated  in  yet 
more  vehement  tones.  "In  the  dark  night  a  voice 
haunts  me,  and  the  words  are  ever  the  same ;  when 
I  look  on  the  snow-mountainsj  I  see  there  traces 
of  blood,  which  never  pass  away.  Odin  demands 
the  offering,  and  will  not.be  appeased.  Olof!  I 
am  thine  when  thou  hast  given  up  the  victim !" 

"Who?"  murmured  Olof,  instinctively •  droop- 
ing his  face  beneath  the  glare  of  those  terrible  eyes. 

She  stooped  over  him ;  her  soft  breath  swept 
his  cheek;  her  fair  serpent  lips  approached  his 
ear ;  they  uttered  one  name — *'  Hermolin !" 

He  sprang  from  her  side  with  a  shuddering  cry. 
One  moment  he  covered  his  eyes,  as  though  to  shot 
out  some  horrible  sight,  and  then  the  tempted  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  tempter.  The  veil  had  fallen ; 
he  beheld  in  her  now,  not  the  beautiful  beguiler, 
but  the  ghastly  impersonation  of  the  meditated  sin. 
It  stood  revealed,  the  crime  in  all  its  black  deform- 
ity ;  it  hiased  at  him  in  that  perfumed  breath ;  it 
scorched  him  in  the  lightnings  of  those  lustrous 
eyes.  Horror-stricken  and  dumb,  he  gazed,  until 
at  last  his  lips  formed  themselves  into  the  echo  of 
that  one  word — "  Hermolin !" 

It  fell  like  a  sunburst  upon  his  clouded  spirit, 
and,  rifting  through  that  blackest  darkness,  Olof 
beheld  the  light.  He  sprang  towards  it ;  for  there 
was  yet  a  beauty  and  a  nobleness  in  the  young 
Northman's  soul — how  else  could  Hermolin  have 
loved  him?  Through  the  silent  hall  rang  that 
name — ^bursting  from  the  husband's  lips  and  heart 
— first  as  a  murmur,  then  as  a  wild,  yearning 
cry — "  Hermolin  !  Hermolin !" 

Surely  it  was  an  angel  who  bore  that  call  to  the 
wife's  ear — who  guided  her  feet  all  unwittingly  to 
where  her  beloved  wrestled  with  that  deadly  mn. 
Lo !  as  it  were  in  answer  to  his  voice,  Hermolin 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall.  Olof  glanced  at 
Svenaka ;  her  gleaming  eyes,  her  writhing  lips, 
and  her  beauty,  seemed  chai.iTFd  to  the  likeness  of 
a  fiend.  And  there,  sofl-smiling  on  him,  with  the 
meek,  loving  face  of  old,  leaned  Hermolin,  her 
arms  stretched  out,  as  if  to  welcome  him,  in  for- 
giveness and  peace,  to  the  shelter  of  that  pore 
breast. 

He  fled  there.  There  was  a  cry  such  as  rarely 
bursts  from  man's  lips — **  Hermolin,  Hermolin, 
save  me!"  and  the  proud  one  knelt  at  her  feet, 
hiding  his  face  in  her  garments,  pressing  her  pure 
hands  upon  his  eyes,  as  though  to  shot  out  the 
sight  of  the  lore  which  so  nearly  led  him  on  to  a 
fearful  sin. 
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Heniiolin  asked  nought,  said  nought — ^but  she 
folded  her  arms  round  his  neck  ;  she  knelt  beside 
him,  and  drew  his  head  to  her  bosom,  as  a  mother 
woald  a  beloved  and  repentant  child.  Then  she 
whispered  softly,  **  Olof,  my  Olof,  come !"  and 
led  him  away,  his  hand  still  clinging  for  safety 
mnd  guidance  to  that  faithful  one  of  hers ;  and  his 
eyes  never  daring  to  turn  away  from  that  face, 
which  looked  on  him  like  an  angePs  from  out  of 
heaven,  full  of  love  so  holy,  so  complete,  that  par- 
don itself  had  no  place  there. 

Sveoska  stood  beholding  them,  and  still  and 
ixed  as  stone,  until  Olofs  form  passed  from  her 
sight ;  then  she  fell  to  the  earth  without  a  cry  or 
sound. 

Ulva*8  breast  was  soon  her  pillow — Ulva,  who 
iiaonted  her  steps  like  a  shadow.  No  mother's 
ftrtidness  could  have  poured  out  more  passionate 
words  over  the  insensible  form  ;  but  when  the 
shadow  of  seeming  death  left  the  beautiful  face, 
her  manner  became  again  that  of  distant  and  rev- 
erent tenderness. 

'*  Priestess  of  the  Nomir,  awake  !*'  she  said. 
**  Liet  the  curse  of  Odin  fall :  we  will  go  far  hence 
iato  the  wild  mountains,  and  leave  the  race  of  Hi- 
alrosT  to  perish.  The  vow  was  vain  ;  but  Nornir 
were  not  wholly  pitiless.  No  shame  has  fallen 
opoo  thee,  pure  Daughter  of  the  Snows  !" 

Svenska  heard  not — regarded  not.  Drawing 
herself  away  from  all  support,  the  young  priestess 
stood  erect.  She  spoke  not  to  Ulva,  but  uttering 
her  thoughts  aloud — 

**  Dread  Nornir  !  is  this  your  will  ?  Ye  de- 
ceived me — nay,  but  I  beguiled  myself.  How 
eould  evil  work  out  good  t  Odin  scorns  the  on- 
holy  offering  ;  the  sinful  vow  brings  its  own  pun- 
ishment. Olof,  Olof!  whom  I  came  to  betray,  I 
love  thee,  as  my  own  soul  I  love  thee,  and  in 
vain." 

It  was  no  more  the  priestess,  but  a  desolate, 
despairing  woman  who  lay  there  on  the  cold 
gmond,  and  moaned  in  uncontn)llable  anguish. 
Ulva,  stung  to  the  heart,  gazed  on  her  without  a 
word.     The  day  of  requital  had  come  at  last. 


When  the  misty  light  of  day  changed  into  the 
star-lit  beauty  of  a  northern  night,  a  clear  sound 
pierced  the  silence  of  the  hall.  It  was  the  Chris- 
tian vesper-hymn,  led  by  a  fresh  young  voice, 
through  whose  melody  trembled  a  tone  of  almost 
angelic  gladness — ^the  voice  of  Hermolin.  Svens- 
ka, aroused  from  her  trance,  sprang  madly  on  her 
feet. 

"  Olof,  Olof,"  she  cried,  "  the  curse  of  Odin 
will  fall ;  they  will  beguile  thy  soul,  and  I  shall 
never  see  thee  after  death  in  the  blessed  dwellings 
of  the  Maer,  Is  there  no  help— no  atonement  ? 
Ah  !*'  she  continued,  and  her  voice  suddenly  rose 
from  the  shrillness  of  despair  to  the  full  tone  of 
joy — '*  I  see  it  now.  Odin  !  thy  will  is  clear : 
mine  ear  heard  truly — mine  eye  saw  plain.  The 
sacrifice — it  shall  be  offered  still,  and  Odin's  wrath 
be  turned  away.  To  the  mountain,  to  the  moun- 
tain, to  the  mounUin  ! — son  of  Hialmar,  son  of 
Hialmar  !  I  will  yet  await  thee  io  the  Valhalla 
of  thy  fathers." 

She  darted  from  the  hall,  and  bounded  away 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Night  and  day, 
night  and  day,  far  up  in  the  mountains,  did  Ulva 
follow  that  flying  form,  until  at  times  she  thought 
it  was  only  the  spirit  of  the  priestess  that  still  flit- 
ted on  before  her  sight.  At  last  she  came  to  a 
wild  ravine,  in  which  lay  a  frozen  sea  of  snow  ; 
on  its  verge  stood  that  white  shadow,  with  the 
outstretched  arms,  and  the  amber-floating  hair. 

As  Ulva  looked,  there  grew  on  the  stillness  a 
sound  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea ;  and  a  mighty 
snow-billow,  loosened  from  its  mountain-cave,  came 
heaving  on  :  nearer,  nearer  it  drew,  and  the  pale 
shape  was  there  still ;  it  passed,  and  the  Daughter 
of  the  Snows  slept  beneath  them. 

The  Daughter  of  the  Snows ! — whence,  then, 
that  shriek  of  mother's  agony,  the  last  that  ever 
parted  Ulva's  lips — **  My  child,  my  child !"  Let 
Death,  the  great  veiler  of  mysteries,  keep  until 
eternity  one  dread  secret  more ! 

D.  M.  M. 

[Having  read  the  foregoing,  see  Longfellow's  ballad— > 
"  The  Skeleton  io  Armor."— Li v.  Aoa.] 


Sangs,  Madrigals^  and  Sonnets;  a  Gathering  of 
some  of  the  most  pleasant  Flowers  of  Old  Eng- 
lish Poetry.  Set  in  Borders  of  Colored  Orna- 
ments and  Vignettes. 

A  SXALL  pocket  volume,  containing  some  sixty 
short  lyrical  poems, 'i>y  various  English  writers, 
old  and  modem,  from  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  Cole- 
ridge. E^ach  page  is  encloned  in  a  linear  border, 
and  on  one  side  ornamented  with  a  grotesque  de- 
sian,  after  the  manner  of  the  grotesques  in  the  Vat- 
ican. The  designs  are  printed  in  colors  from  wooden 
blocks.  The  uniformity  in  size,  a  certain  smallness, 
and  tlte  whiteness  of  the  paper,  give  an  air  of  pov- 
eny  and  monotony  to  the  ornamental  part  of  the 
book ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
designs  are  pleasing.  Altogether,  the  volume  is 
ao  afrraeable  pocket  companion. — Spectator, 
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Count  D'Orsat's  Pictdrk  or  our  Satiour. — 
A  picture  of  Christ  by  Count  d'Orsay !  And  truly, 
as  pictures  go,  the  gay  count  has  produced  a  work 
that  might  take  its  place  amonf?  some  of  the  least 
discreditable  to  our  Royal  Academy.  It  has  been 
painted  perhaps  not  without  an  eye  to  the  mirror ; 
the  maxim  that  the  artist  sppears  in  his  work  is  at 
least  aa  true  as  usual.  Faults  might  be  founds 
but  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  count ;  and  he  pays 
us  the  compliment  of  adopting  the  faults  of  the 
English  school  rather  than  the  French — the  ab- 
stracted expression,  the  feeble  dm  wing,  and  the 
heavy  coloring.  But  there  is  some  solemnity  in 
this  new  and  unf«>reseen  sspect  of  Count  d^Orss]^, 
and  much  pattern  beauty.  Mr.  Richard  Lane  is 
making  a  lithograph  of  the  painting ;  which  he  has 
copied  with  his  usual  akill. — Spectator, 
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SONNET 


ON    MRS.    FRANCES  KEMBLE   BUTLER*8   READINGS  OF 
8HAKSPEARE. 

Bt  Milton  praised,  what  higher  praise  is  foand  ? 
For  he,  unrivalled  poet  and  undefiled, 
Commended  few,  yet  none  in  pride  reviled  ; 
His  harp  sublime  one  name  doth  chiefly  sound, 

A  name,  like  his,  known  through  the  world  around  : 
He  spoke  of  **  sweetest  Shaespeare,  fancy's 

child." 
Warbling  in  joy  **  his  native  wood-notes  wild," 
And  in  his  song  hath  made  his  name  rebound. 

If  other  honor  Shakspeake  could  desire. 
It  misfht  be— in  a  distant  age  and  clime, 
Beyond  the  western  deep,  in  new  empire,*- 

That  some  unequalled  Warbler,  in  her  prime,  • 
All  his  wild  notes  most  heartily  should  sing, 
In  myriad  ears  enthralled  and  wondering  ! 

Mttt-di  12,  1849.  ^'^*'^*''- 

ANOTHER. 

From  the  Transcript. 
O  PRECIOUS  evenings !  all  too  swifUy  sped ! 
Leaving  us  heirs  to  such  rich  heritages 
Of  all  the  beat  thoughts  of  the  greatest  sages. 
And  giving  tongues  unto  the  silent  dead ! 
How  our  hearts  glowed  and  trembled  as  she  read  ; 
Interpreting  by  tones  the  wondrous  pages 
Of  the  great  poet  who  foreruns  the  ages. 
Anticipating  all  that  shall  be  said. 
O  happy  Reader !  having  for  thy  text 
The  magic  book,  whose  Sybilline  leaves  have  caught 
The  rarest  essence  of  all  human  thought ! 
O  happy  Poet !  by  no  critic  vext ! 
How  must  thy  listening  spirit  now  rejoice 
To  be  interpreted  by  such  a  voice  ! 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
Qtmh-idge,  Feb.  20th,  1849. 


[Coi'rBipondence  of  the  Springfield  Repnblican.] 
MRS.    butler's   readings. 

BoBton,  FV>.  5,  1849. 
Mrs.  Pibrce  Butler,  as  she  announces  herself 
in  her  card,  or  Fanny  Kemble  Butler,  as  her  early 
admirers  loved  to  call  her,  is  creating  quite  a  sen- 
sation in  this  city,  by  her  readings  from  Shakspeare. 
She  has  now  given  some  five  or  six,  and  intends  to 
continue  them  op  to  thirty;  for  they  are  reaping 
for  her  not  only  fame  but  fortune.  Masonic  Temple, 
where  she  gives  her  entertainments,  is  crowded  to 
overflowing  at  every  reading.  The  tickets  are 
exhausted  some  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore the  time  arrives,  and  hundreds,  both  strangers 
and  citizens,  are  disappointed  in  their  efibrts  to  gain 
admitunce.  Each  reading  nets  her  from  $250  to 
$300,  whioh,  at  three  a  week,  (she  gave  four  last 
week,)  would  produce  $750  to  $900,  clear  of  all 
expenses.  Her  thirty  readings  would  thus  net  her, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  $7,500.  And,  of  course, 
she  will  not  be  suffered  to  stop  here.  Already, 
there  are  calls  for  her  from  New  York  and  other 
places. 

Last  Friday  evening,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  (all  the  tickets  having  been  taken  up  early 
on  Thursday  morning,)  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
iDgher. 

The  ooming  of  the  lady  was  heralded  by  an 
elderly  gentleman  placing  a  chair  behind  the  little 
red  covered  desk  on  the  platform,  which  constituted 
all  the  sUge  of  the  performer.  Two  large  volumes 
of  Shakspeare  were  laid  on  the  desk,  and  the  buzz 
of  oonveraation  that  had  filled  the  hall  ceased 


Presently  Mrs.  Butler  made  her  appearance,  as 
from  a  trap-door  near  the  platform,  and,  escorted 
by  Charles  Sumner,  she  took  her  place  behind  the 
desk.  She  was  elegantly  dressed,  as  if  for  a  ball, 
wearing  a  rich  silk,  with  short  sleeves  and  low 
neck ;  the  vacuity  being  supplied  by  a  super- 
abundance of  flowing  lace  work.  Bowing  with 
infinite  grace,  she  put  back  with  her  hand  her  dark 
and  glossy  hair,  (which  was  dressed  with  elegant 
plainness,)  and  with  slightly  affected  emotion  said, 
*•  I  have  the  honor  to  rewi  the  Merchant  of  Venice." 
Then  taking  her  seat,  and  just  reading  the  list  of 
characters,  she  entered  at  once  upon  the  play. 

And  now,  how  shall  I  describe  the  beauty,  the 
power,  and  the  genius  displayed  by  this  woman,  by 
which  for  two  entire  hours,  but  with  a  short  inter- 
mission at  the  middle,  she  kept  her  large  audience 
bound  in  almost  breathless  silence,  interrupted  only 
by  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  applause,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  restrain  ?  I  could  not  have  believed 
before  that  a  single  human  voice  was  able,  by  the 
simple  reading  of  a  play,  to  produce  such  an  eflfect. 
Not  only  was  the  utterance  clear,  distinct,  and  elo- 
quent, but  the  feelings  of  each  actor  were  represented 
most  admirably,  in  the  voice,  expression,  manner, 
and  gestures  of  the  reader.  One  moment,  she  was 
the  fiendish  Shylock,  and  rage,  hate,  and  ven- 
geance ruled  in  her  countenance  and  her  voice ;  the 
next,  the  calm,  kind.  Christian  Antonio,  submissive 
to  his  fate,  was  counterfeited  ;  again  she  was  sweet 
Portia,  describing  her  lovers  to  her  maid,  acting 
the  judge  with  dignity  and  wisdom,  and  tantalizing 
her  husband  with  the  loss  of  the  ring  which  he  had 
vowed  to  keep  till  death.  The  manner  in  which 
these  memorable  lines  were  pronounced,  was  above 
panegyric ;  every  syllable  fell  upon  the  ears  of  an 
almost  breathless  auditory : 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 

Upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  bless'd  ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes ; 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest:  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  rear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway — 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  Qod's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

The  next  forenoon,  (Saturday)  she  repeated 
''Midsummer's  Night  Dream,"  which  she  had 
previously  given  at  one  of  her  evening  readings. 
I  was  again  a  delighted  listener.  She  succeeded 
even  better,  if  possible,  in  this  than  in  the  *'  Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  Every  variety  of  passion,  every 
shade  of  character,  was  portrayed  with  a  faithful- 
ness and  vigor  that  showed  the  master  mind,  the 
genius  and  the  acquirements  of  the  reader,  in  a  man- 
ner to  astonish  even  those  most  accustomed  to  the 
representations  of  the  best  actors  that  ever  walked 
upon  the  stage.  Her  appreciation  of  the  several 
characters  who  acted  '*  the  most  lamentable  comedy 
and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  was 
exquisitely  life-like.  So  of  Puck,  Helena,  Hermia, 
and  all,  indeed.  There  was  a  satirical  sting  in  her 
voice,  as  she  said : 

By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke ; 

la  number  more  than  ever  woman  spoke, 

that  made  the  words  cut  deep.  But  as  her  heaiera 
were  mostly  ladies,  I  fear  it  was  in  a  great  degree 
lost.  On  this  occasion,  she  was  led  to  her  seat  by 
Judge  Byingtoo,  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  aod 
had  substituted  for  her  gay  array  of  the  previous 
evening,  a  rich  dark  velvet  dress,  high  in  the  neck, 
with  a  TOW  of  silver  bell  buttons  down  in  front. 
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PRMn  X\m  Qnrterly  lUriew. 
?fmaiek  and  its  Remains,*    By  Austin  Henry 
Lataso,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.  9  vols.    Loodoo,  1848. 

Wk  opened  Mr.  Ltysrd's  Tolumes,  eager  to 
resome  oar  lesesrches  into  the  antiquities  of  those 
almoet  pre-historic  cities,  Nineveh  and  her  vassals, 
which  seem  to  have  surrounded  her  on  nearly  every 
aide ;  to  assist  in  the  disinterment  of  the  palaces  of 
the  mythic  Nimrod,  Ninus,  and  Semiramis,  which 
had  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  before  the 
days  of  the  later  Hebrew  prophets,  and  which, 
after  a  alumber  of  between  2000  and  3000  years, 
are  for  the  first  time  brought  again  to  light  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Oor  interest  had  been  deep- 
ened by  the  eight  of  the  few  specimens  of  Mr. 
Layard*8  treasures  which  had  then  been  placed 
in  the  British  Museum ;  still  more  by  the  Khor- 
sabad  sculptures  sent  to  Paris  by  Monsieur  Botta. 
Till  within  the  last  two  months  only  the  smaller 
bas-reliefs  from  Nimroud  had  reached  England. 
Since  that  time  a  second  portion  has  arrived,  in- 
dudiog  the  black  marble  obelisk.  These  articles, 
by  the  negligence  or  unwarrantable  curiosity  (we 
are  unwilling  to  use  stronger  terms)  of  persons 
at  Bombay,  have  suffered  considerable  damage, 
though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  represented  in 
the  pablio  journals.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
particularly  those  of  glass,  having  been  carelessly 
lepaeked,  were  found  broken  to  atoms;  some, 
**  including  the  most  valuable  specimens,"  (these 
are  Mr.  Layard*s  words,)  were  missing — it  is  to  be 
hoped  not  purloined  by  some  over-tempted  cul- 
leouir.  Meantime  the  larger  and  more  massive 
pieees  are  still  reposing  on  the  mud-beach  of  Bas- 
sora.  We  trust  that,  even  in  these  economic  days, 
neana  will  be  found  to  transport  them  immediately 
to  England,  with  positive  orders  to  treat  them 
with  greater  respect  at  Bombay.  These  (the 
huge  lion  and  bull)  we  expect  to  torn  out  by  far 
the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  specimens 
of  Assyrian  art.  We  judge  by  those  at  Paris, 
where  there  are  some,  especially  one  colossal 
figare,  which,  though  temporarily  stowed  away  in 
a  small  room  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  Louvre, 
impressed  us  with  a  strange  gigantic  majesty,  a 
daHngness  of  conception,  which  was  in  no  way 
debased  by  the  barbaric  rudeness  of  the  execution, 
and  on  the  other  hand  enhanced  by  its  singular 
symbolic  attributes.  It  is  that  kind  of  statue 
which  it  takes  away  one^s  breath  to  gaze  on. 

We  found,  therefore,  not  without  some  slight 
feeling  of  disappointment,  or  rather  of  impatience, 
that  although  we  were  speedily  to  commence  our 
operations  in  disinterring  these  mysterious  palaces, 
we  were  to  be  interrupted  by  the  negotiations,  and 
intrigoes,  and  difficulties,  which  embarrassed  all 
Mr.  Layard*s  proceedings ;  and  then,  before  much 
had  been  aceompliahed,  carried  away  to  accompany 
Mr.  Layard  in  excursions  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  indeed  to  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  his 
labors ;  we  were  to  wander  among  the  wild  tribes 
of  various  manners,  and  still  more  various  creeds, 

♦  This  work  is  now  in  press  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam, 
New  York,  and  is  very  nearly  ready  for  publication. 


which  people  the  districts  to  the  west  and  north* 
west  of  the  Tigris.  But  our  impatience  rapidly 
disappeared  in  such  stirring  and  amusing  com- 
panionship. We  found  in  Mr.  Layard  not  merely 
an  industrious  and  persevering  discoverer  in  this 
new  field  of  antiquities,  but  an  eastern  traveller, 
distinguished,  we  may  say,  beyond  almost  all  others, 
by  the  freshness,  vigor,  and  simplicity  of  his  nar- 
rative; by  an  extraordinary  familiarity  with  the 
habits  and  manners  of  these  wiM  tribes,  which 
might  seem  almoet  intuitive,  but  is,  we  soon  per- 
ceive, the  result  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  perfect  command  of  the  language.  No  one 
has  shown  in  an  equal  degree  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing himself  at  once  and  completely,  without  sur- 
rendering the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the 
Frank,  to  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Asiatic.  Mr. 
Layard,  without  effort,  teaches  us  more,  and  in  a 
more  light  and  picturesque  manner,  even  than 
D*Arvieux ;  he  seems  as  trustworthy,  though  far 
more  lively  and  dramatic  than  Burckhardt.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  history  of  the 
excavations  and  revelations,  of  his  management  of 
the  Turkish  rulers,  of  the  wild  chiefs  whom  the 
intelligence  of  his  strange  proceedings  brought 
around  him,  of  the  laboring  Arabs  and  Chaldeans 
whom  he  employed  in  his  works,  and  the  removal 
of  the  sculptures,  with  their  embarkation  on  the 
Tigris,  is  as  interesting  as  the  discoveries  them- 
selves ;  while  during  the  necessary  suspension  of 
his  toil  among  the  ruins,  we  are  content  to  follow 
him  into  the  villages  of  the  Mohammedans,  Nes- 
torian  Christians,  and  Devil-worshippers,  as  if  these 
were  the  sole  or  primary  objects  of  his  travels. 

Mr.  Layard  must  excuse  us  if  we  acknowledge 
that  he  has  irresistibly  awakened  our  curiosity  as 
to  his  own  early  history.  How  is  it  that  a  young 
Englishman  has  gained  this  peculiar  power  of 
ruling  and  wielding  for  his  own  purposes  the  in- 
tractable Asiatic  mind  ;  how  has  he  learned  to  be 
firm  and  resolute,  yielding  and  conciliatory,  al- 
ways at  the  right  time ;  to  be  liberal  where  he 
should  be,  and  to  withhold  his  bounty  when  de- 
manded by  a  powerful  marauder  under  the  civil 
name  of  a  gift ;  to  resist  the  temptation  of  courting 
mistimed  or  misplaced  popularity,  yet  to  attach  to 
himself  all  whose  attachment  could  be  valuable  or 
useful ;  to  parry  deceit  by  courteous  phrases,  to 
out-hyperbolize  oriental  flattery — ^without  any  of 
the  meanness  of  falsehood  ;  to  show  that  he  fully 
understood  these  trickeries  of  oriental  aduration — 
without  giving  offence ;  quietly  to  maintain  and  to 
enforce  respect  for  European,  for  English  troth, 
honesty,  and  justice  ;  to  be  the  friend  of  the  op- 
pressed, without  being  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
opressor?  All  this  implies  a  large  experience,  as 
well  as  a  happy  aptitude  for  assuming  foreign 
habits — long  usage  as  well  as  intuitive  sagacity. 
We  are  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  if  Mr. 
Layard  had  chosen  to  begin  the  history  of  hie 
adventures  some  time  before  the  first  notion  of 
making  researches  on  the  Assyrian  plains  had 
dawned  upon  his  mind,  (in  1839-40,)  at  all 
events  before  he  commenced  his  actual  operations' 
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in  1845,  he  might  have  given  ub  some  featares  of 
Aaiatic  life  in  other  quarters,  not  leas  carious, 
original,  and  instructive,  than  those  which  trans- 
pire in  the  course  of  his  present  proceedings.  His 
papers  on  the  sites  of  certain  ancient  cities,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Greographical  Society,  show  that  he 
has  travelled  far  and  seen  much  beyond  the  coarse 
of  the  Tigris ;  and  passages  in  the  present  work 
occasionally  betray  that  the  wandering  tribes  now 
introduced  to  our  knowledge  are  not  the  first  with 
whom  Mr.  Layard  has  lived  on  intimate  terms, 
with  whom  he  has  thrown  off  all  but  the  open  and 
honorable  character  of  the  Frank,  and  kept  up 
that  acknowledged  intellectual  superiority,  which, 
when  not  insolently  or  arbitrarily  proclaimed,  is 
sure  to  meet  with  its  proper  homage.  We  read, 
for  instance,  (p.  89,)  after  the  description  of  a  large 
tribe  breaking  up  when  migrating  to  new  pastures: 
— "  The  scene  caused  in  me  feelings  of  melan- 
choly, for  it  recalled  many  hours,  perhaps  unpnifit- 
ably,  though  certainly  happily  spent ;  and  many 
friends,  some  who  now  sighed  in  captivity  for  the 
joyous  freedom  wliich  those  wandering  hordes  en- 
joyed ;  others  who  had  perished  in  its  defence." 
In  another  place  (p.  168)  we  find  old  habits,  either 
of  throwing  the  jerid,  or  of  mingling  in  more 
serious  frays,  "  making  him  forget  his  dignity, 
and  join  in  this  mimic  war  with  his  own  attendants 
and  some  Kurdish  horsemen.'*  We  notice  these 
things  as  explaining,  as  well  as  guaranteeing,  the 
truth,  and  so  justifying  our  perfect  reliance  on  the 
account  of  the  mastery  which  Mr.  Layard  acquired 
over  the  Arab  mind.  These  hours,  if  our  readers 
are  disposed  to  appreciate  as  highly  as  we  do  the 
value  of  his  Assyrian  discoveries,  were  not  spent 
unprofitably,  because,  by  the  experience  which 
they  gave,  by  the  skill  thus  acquired,  Mr.  Layard 
has  been  able  to  achieve  what  few  Europeans 
under  the  same  circamstances  could  have  achieved 
—to  persuade  these  unruly  children  of  the  desert 
to  labor  hard  and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  in 
his  and  in  our  service,  and  all  for  their  own  good. 
He  made  them  feel  at  once  that  they  were  en* 
gaged  in  the  service  of  an  employer,  whose  object 
was  not  to  wring  the  utmost  toil  out  of  their  weary 
frames,  and  then  wrest  away  the  price  of  their 
labors :  that  it  was  his  purpose,  besides  the  fair 
payment  of  their  wages,  to  promote  in  every  man- 
ner their  happiness  and  improvement. 

We  must,  however,  wait  patiently  for  whatever 
Mr.  Layard  may  by  and  by  be  encouraged  to  give 
us  of  the  details  of  his  own  earlier  life  in  the 
east,  content,  meantime,  with  taking  him  up  at 
the  |)eriod  to  which  these  volumes  distinctly  refer. 
A  former  journey  into  the  regions  about  the  Ti- 
gris had  awakened  in  his  mind  the  strongest  desire 
to  make  researches  among  the  vast  and  mysterious 
m«>unds,  those  barrows  it  might  seem  of  great 
cities,  which  rose  in  so  many  quarters,  and  which 
appeared  not  to  have  been  violated  by  the  scrntin- 
tzing  hand  of  man  fur  centuries  beyond  centuries. 
He  had  already  surveyed  the  remains  of  more 
modern  nations,  on  whom  nevertheless  we  are  ac- 
eoatomed  to  look  as  of  remote  antiquity.     The 


emotions  kindled  by  the  strong  contrast  between 
the  aspect  of  Grecian  ruins  and  that  of  the  shape- 
less sepulchres  of  the  eastern  cities,  are  described 
in  the  following  impressive  passage  : — 

Were  the  traveller  to  cross  the  Euphrates  to 
seek  for  such  ruins  in  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldsa 
as  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Asia  Minor  or  Syria, 
his  search  would  be  vain.  The  graceful  column 
rising  above  the  thick  foliage  of  the  myrtle,  the 
ilex,  and  the  oleander ;  the  gradines  of  the  amphi- 
theatre covering  the  gentle  slope,  and  overlooking 
the  dark  blue  waters  of  a  lake-like  bay ;  the  richly- 
carved  cornice  or  capital  half-hidden  by  the  lux- 
uriant herbape ;  are  replaced  by  the  stern  shapeless 
monnd  rising  like  a  hill  from  the  scorched  plain, 
the  fragments  of  pottery,  and  the  stupendous  maas 
of  brickwork  occasionally  laid  bare  by  the  winter^ 
rains.  He  has  left  the  land  where  nature  is  siill 
lovely,  where,  in  his  mind's  eye,  he  can  rebuild  the 
temple  or  the  tjieatre,  half  doubting  whether  they 
would  have  made  a  more  grateful  impression  upon 
the  senses  than  the  ruin  before  him.  He  is  now  at 
a  loss  to  give  any  form  to  the  rude  heaps  upon 
which  he  is  gazing.  Those  of  whose  works  they 
are  the  remains,  unlike  the  Roman  and  the  Greek, 
have  left  no  visible  traces  of  their  civilization,  or 
of  their  arts  ;  their  influence  has  long  since  passed 
away.  The  more  he  conjectures  the  more  vague 
the  results  appear.  The  scene  around  is  worthy 
of  the  ruin  he  is  contemplating ;  desolation  meets 
desolation  ;  a  feeling  of  awe  succeeds  to  wonder  ; 
for  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  mind,  to  lead  to 
hope,  or  to  tell  of  what  has  gone  by.  These  huge 
mounds  of  Assyria  made  a  deeper  impression  upon 
me,  gave  rise  to  more  serious  thought  and  more 
earnest  reflection,  than  the  temples  of  Balbec  or  the 
theatres  of  Ionia. — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  6,  7. 

The  success  of  M.  Botta  in  his  researches  at 
Khorsabad,  detailed  in  the  158lh  number  of  our 
journal,  roused  still  further  the  generous  emula- 
tion of  Mr.  Layard.  But  he  must  have  continued 
to  brood  over  the  vain  yearnings  of  his  antiquarian 
ambition,  and  to  suppress  his  baffled  curiosity,  had 
it  not  happened  that  the  English  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  observed  and  apprehended  the  en- 
ergetic character  and  abilities  of  his  young  coun- 
tryman, and,  entirely  at  his  own  hazard,  placed 
funds  at  his  disposal  which  would  enable  him  at 
least  to  carry  on  to  some  extent  these  tempting' 
researches.  Mr.  Layard  gratefully  and  properly 
recalls  to  the  remembrance  of  the  country,  the 
great  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  owes  to  that 
accomplished  minister,  for  proceeding  in  many 
inatances  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  commia- 
sion — for  being  ever  ready  to  risk  his  private  re- 
sources, in  order  to  secure  for  England  such  treas- 
ures as  the  marbles  of  Halicarnassus — and  now 
the  remains  of  a  city  which  had  perished  perhaps 
long  before  Halicaroassus  waa  in  being.  The 
whole  affair  attests  strongly  the  generosity,  influ- 
ence, and  prudence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning — and 
shows  how  well  the  British  court  is  represented  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Thus  unexpectedly  furnished  with  funds,  bat, 
through  the  jealousy  of  certain  parties,  whose  pro- 
ceedings he  contrasts  with  the  enlightened  and 
liberal  spirit  of  M.    Botta,  obliged   to  act  with 
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gmt  caution  and  seereey,  Mr.  Layard  lost  no 
time  in  aetting  lurth  on  hia  oovel«d  misaion.  He 
arrived  on  the  banka  of  the  Tigria  in  October, 
1845.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  in  every 
alep  of  hia  progreaa.  Our  deaign  ia  to  notice 
briefly  the  difficuhiea  which  he  had  to  encounter, 
mod  the  opponenta  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  to 
aet  him  fairly  to  work,  and  then  follow  him  fur  a 
time  aa  the  eaatem  traveller,  rather  than  as  the 
diaooveier  of  ancient  Nineveh  ;  and  in  the  later 
portion  of  our  article  to  give  a  aommary  account 
•f  the  extent  and  value  of  hia  disooveriea,  with 
aome  examination  of  hia  theoriea  aa  to  the  ancient 
Aaayriaa  hiatory,  iu  auoceaaive  empirea  and  dy- 
aaatiea ;  to  inquire  what  we  have  actually  gained 
for  Aaiatie  hiatory  and  for  the  progreaa  of  man- 
kind ;  how  far  a  way  ia  opened  to  atill  further  in- 
▼eatigatiooa  into  the  language,  eharacter,  habits, 
civilisation,  of  the  race  of  Aaaur ;  of  the  great 
people  who  preceded  the  riae  and  fall  of  Babylon  ; 
wha  wese  the  firat  traditionary  conquerora  of 
Weatem  Asia;  who  appear  at  the  height  of 
power,  probably  under  one  of  their  later  dynaa- 
tiea,  ia  the  biblical  hiatoriea  ;  are  denounced  in  the 
foloeaa  of  their  pride  and  glory  by  two  at  leaat  of 
the  ancient  aeera  of  Israel,  laaiah  and  Nahum ; 
and  deaoribed  aa  utterly  razed  from  the  earth  by 
another  (Eiekiel)  probably  an  eye-witoeaa  of  their 
total  desolation. 

The  firat  queation  with  Mr.  Layard  waa  the 
plaee  of  hia  operationa  ;  of  thia  he  aeema  to  have 
aoteruioed  liule  doubt.  The  vaat  plain  of  level 
debria  broken  by  huge  mounda,  which  apreada 
ffooi  the  bank  of  the  Tigris  opposite  Mosul,  had 
loBg  been  called  by  tradition  the  site  of  Nineveh. 
Bot  all  ezcavationa  there  had  been  nearly  unpro- 
doetive — the  objecta  discovered,  from  time  to  time, 
■either  valuable  nor  exciting  to  further  toil.  M. 
Botu  had  totally  failed  in  hia  attempts  in  that 
quarter.  But  Mr.  Layard *a  intereat  had  been  al- 
ready powerfully  directed  to  another  quarter,  to 
Nimrood,  at  about  five  hours'  distance  by  ihe  wind- 
ing river. 

Aa  I  descended  the  Tigris  on  a  rafl,  I  again  saw 
the  mina  of  Nimroud,  and  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  examining  them.  It  waa  evening  aa  we  ap- 
proached the  apot.  The  apring  raina  had  clothed 
the  moand  with  the  rieheat  verdure,  and  the  fertile 
■leadowa,  which  atretched  around  it,  were  covered 
with  flowers  of  every  hue.  Amidst  this  luxuriant 
vegetation  were  partly  concealed  a  few  fragments 
of  bricks,  pottery,  and  alabaster,  upon  which  might 
be  traced  the  well-defined  wedges  of  the  cuneiform 
character.  Did  not  these  remaina  mark  the  nature 
of  the  ruin,  it  might  have  been  confounded  with  a 
natural  eminence.  A  long  line  of  consecutive  nar- 
row mounda,  still  retaining  the  appearance  of  walla 
or  ramparts,  atretched  from  ita  base,  and  formed  a 
vast  quadrangle.  The  river  flowed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  them :  its  waters,  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  on  the  Armenian  hilla,  were 
broken  into  a  thousand  foaming  whirlpoola  by  an 
artificial  barrier,  built  across  the  stream.  On  the 
eaatem  bank  the  aoil  had  been  washed  away  by  the 
current ;  but  a  aolid  mass  of  masonry  still  with- 
stood its  impetuosity.  The  Arab,  who  guided  my 
".  xaft,  gave  hidiself  up  to  religious  ejaculationa 


aa  we  approached  thia  formidable  cataract,  over 
which  we  were  carried  with  some  violence.  Once 
safely  through  the  danger,  my  companion  explained 
to  me  that  this  unusual  change  in  tne  quiet  face  of 
the  river  was  caused  by  a  great  dam  which  had 
been  built  by  Nimrod,  and  that  in  the  autumn,  be- 
fore the  winter  rains,  the  huge  stones  of  which  it 
was  constructed,  squared,  and  united  by  cramps  of 
iron,  were  frequently  visible  above  the  surface  of 
the  stream.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  menu* 
menta  of  a  great  people,  to  be  found  in  all  the  riv- 
eia  of  Mesopotamia,  which  were  undertaken  to  en- 
Bure  a  constant  aunply  of  water  to  the  innumerable 
canals,  apreading  like  netrwork  over  the  aurround- 
ing  country,  and  which,  even  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander, were  looked  upon  as  the  works  of  an  ancient 
nation.  No  wonder  that  the  traditions  of  the  pres- 
ent inhabitanta  of  the  land  should  aasign  them  to 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  human  race !  The  Arab 
waa  telling  me  of  the  connection  between  the  dam 
and  the  city  built  by  Athur,  the  lieutenant  of  Niin- 
rod,  the  vast  ruins  of  which  were  now  before  us — 
of  its  purpose  as  a  causeway  for  the  mighty  hunter 
to  crosa  to  the  oppoaite  palace,  now  repreaented  by 
the  mound  of  Hammum  Ali — and  of  the  histories 
and  fate  of  the  kings  of  a  primitive  race,  still  the 
favorite  theme  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  when  the  laat  glow  of  twilight  faded  away, 
and  I  fell  aaleep  aa  we  glided  onward  to  Bagdad. 
—Pp.  7-9. 

Still  there  seems  no  doubt,  from  Mr.  Layard  *8 
subsequent  and  auccessful  excavation  in  the  mound 
of  Kouyunjik— one  of  the  mounds  opposite  to  Mo- 
sql — aa  well  as  those  made  by  him  at  Nimroud, 
and  by  M.  Botta  at  Khoraabad,  that  each  or  all 
of  theae  placea,  and  othera  adjacent  or  intermedi- 
ate, where  the  same  great  mounda  appear,  were, 
if  not  parte  of  one  vast  city,  the  successive  locali- 
ties occupied  or  comprehended  by  Nineveh  under 
its  successive  dynasties.  As  (though  unquestion- 
ably in  a  very  much  more  extenaive  period  of  time) 
Babylon,  Seleucia,  Cteaiphon,  Bagdad,  succeeded 
each  other  on  sites  at  no  considerable  distance,  so 
as  to  be  loosely  described  as  the  same  city ;  in 
like  manner,  from  that  imperial  caprice  which 
seems  almost  to  be  a  characteristic  or  great  east- 
em  sovereigns,  each  proud  of  being  the  founder 
of  hia  own  capital,  the  templea  or  palacea  which 
it  is  manifeat  stood  on  every  one  of  these  sites, 
diflering  as  they  apparently  do  in  age,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  character  of  their  art,  may 
each  have  been  the  Nineveh  of  ita  day,  the  chief 
dwelling-place  and  centre  of  worahip  of  the  kinga 
and  of  the  gods  of  Assyria  ;  and  ao  no  one  of 
these  being  abaci utely  destroyed,  but  deserted 
only,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion, this  aggregate  of  cities — this  cluster  of  al- 
most conterminous  capitals — may  have  then  gone 
by  the  proverbial  name,  the  City  of  Three  Daya' 
Journey,  just  like  Thebes  of  the  Hundred  Gatea ; 
or  the  poetic  hyperbole  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  may 
be  taken  to  the  strict  letter ;  and  the  prophet^s 
first  day's  slow  and  interrupted  pilgrimage  through 
the  Btreets  may  not  have  led  him  to  the  palace  of 
the  king.  In  this  conjecture,  which  occurred  to 
ua  on  reading  the  earlier  part  of  this  work,  we 
rejoice  to  find  that  we  have  anticipated  the  con- 
cluaion  of  Mr.  Layard.     The  hypotheaia  in  fact 
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seems  to  as  the  only  Ane  that  can  account  for  the 
vast  nunaber  of  magnificent  edifices  which  onqaes- 
tionably  existed  within  a  circuit  too  extensive  for 
a  single  city,  but  not  for  a  capital,  which  had  thus 
grown  up  oat  of  many  cities. 

But  from  the  old  Assyrian  monarchs — the  Nim- 
rods  or  the  Sardanapali — we  must  descend  at  once 
to  modern  pashas.  Mr.  Layard  broke  ground  at 
Nimrood  under  unfavorable  auspices.  The  ruling 
representative  of  the  Sublime  Porte  required  bis 
most  dexterous  management.  This  worthy  per- 
sonage, Mohammed  Pasha,  was  commonly  known 
as  Keritli  Oglu,  that  is,  the  son  of  the  Cretan  ; 
he  seems  fully  to  have  answered  to  the  description 
of  that  race  by  the  old  Greek  poet,  to  whom  St. 
Paul  has  given  the  sanction  of  his  authority  : — 

Kq^ng  ati  ^avarat,  xuxa  ^tlqiaj  yuOTtqtg  aqyot. 

This  last  phrase  has,  as  will  appear,  its  peculiar 
force — it  expresses  admirably  "  tooth-money  :" — 

The  appearance  of  his  excellency  was  not  pre- 
possessing, but  it  matched  his  temper  and  conduct. 
Katore  had  placed  hypocrisy  beyond  his  reach.  He 
had  one  eye  and  one  ear ;  he  was  short  and  fat, 
•deeply  marked  by  the  small-pox,  uncouth  in  ges- 
tures, and  harsh  in  voice.  His  fame  had  reached 
the  seat  of  his  government  before  him.  On  the 
road  he  had  revived  many  good  old  customs  and 
impositions  which  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  age 
had  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  He  particularly  in- 
sisted on  dish-varassi — or  a  compensation  in  money, 
levied  upon  all  villages  in  which  a  man  of  such  rank 
is  entertained,  for  Oie  wear  and  tear  of  his  teeth  in 
masticating  the  food  he  condescends  to  receive  from 
the  inhabitants.  On  entering  Mosul  he  had  in- 
duced several  of  the  principal  aghas  who  had  fled 
from  the  town  on  his  approach  to  return  to  their 
homes;  and,  having  made  a  formal  display  of  oaths 
and  protestations,  cut  their  throats,  to  show  how 
much  his  word  could  be  depended  upon. — Pp.  10, 
20. 

Mr.  Layard  was  too  prudent  to  demand  permis- 
sion at  once  to  commence  his  operations,  for  other 
reasons  rather  than  any  anticipated  difficulties  on 
the  part  of  the  governor.  The  Cretan,  no  doubt, 
would  have  hugged  himself  with  delight  at  the 
facility  with  which  he  should  possess  himself  of 
the  gold  and  precious  marketable  treasures  which 
the  cunning  Frank,  pretending  to  be  seised  with 
an  unaccountable  passion  for  disinterring  old  stones, 
no  doubt  hoped  to  discover  and  to  carry  off.  This 
view  of  Mr.  Layard's  object  was  shared  by  others 
^indeed,  we  may  say  by  all.  A  wad,  the  Sheik 
of  the  Jehesh,  who  inhabited  the  village  near  Nim- 
rood, and  was  the  first,  and,  from  his  familiarity 
with  the  ruins,  the  most  useful  of  Mr.  Layard *• 
fellow-laborers — 

oould  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  the  researches 
were  limited  to  mere  stones.  He  carefully  collected 
all  the  scattered  fragments  of  gold-leaf  he  could  find 
in  the  rubbish  ;  and,  calling  me  aside  in  a  mysteri- 
008  and  confidential  fashion,  produced  them  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  dingy  paper.  <*  O,  bey,"  said  he, 
'*  Wallah  !  your  books  are  right,  and  the  Franks 
know  that  which  is  hid  from  the  true  believer. 


God, 
say 


Here  is  the  ^old,  sure  enough,  and,  please  G 
we  shall  find  it  all  in  a  few  days.  Only  don't 
anything  about  it  to  those  Arabs,  for  they  are  asses, 
and  cannot  hold  their  tongues.  The  matter  will 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  pasha."  The  sheikh  waa 
much  surprised,  and  equally  disappointed,  when  I 
generously  presented  him  with  the  treasures  he  had 
collected,  and  aU  such  as  he  might  hereaAer  discov- 
er. He  left  me,  muttering  **  Yia  Rubbi !"  and  other 
pious  ejaculations,  and  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  strange  proceedings. — P.  30. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Layard  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing and  bringing  into  discipline  the  laboreis  of 
different  races  and  religions,  all  of  whom  willingly 
enlisted  in*  his  service,  than  other  important  per- 
sonages of  Mosul — the  cadi  and  the  niemas,  the 
magistrates  and  the  clergy — who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  surrender  their  share  in  the  treasure- 
trove — their  tribute  and  their  tithe — and  were  be- 
sides full  of  orthodox  Mussulman  hatred  and  jeal- 
oosy  of  the  Frank,  began  their  intrigues  to  stop 
his  proceedings.  With  his  usual '  promptitude, 
Mr.  Layard  galloped  off  to  Mosul.  His  excellen- 
ey  the  Cretan  expressed  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  cadi.  "Does  that  ill-conditioned 
fellow  think  that  he  has  Sheriff  Pasha  (his  imme- 
diate predecessor)  to  deal  with,  that  he  must  be 
planning  a  riot  in  the  town  ?  When  I  was  at  Si- 
vas  the  ulema  tried  to  excite  the  people  because  I 
encroached  upon  a  burying-groond.  But  I  made 
them  eat  dust.  Wallah  !  I  took  every  grave- 
stone, and  built  up  the  castle  walls  with  them  !*' 
The  pasha  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the  ex- 
cavations ;  but  subsequently  thinking  to  detect  the 
astute  Frank,  **  he  pulled  oat  of  his  wriiing-tray 
a  scrap  of  paper,  as  dingy  as  that  produced  by 
A  wad,  in  which  was  also  preserved  an  almost  in- 
visible particle  of  gold-leaf."  This  had  been  sent 
him  by  an  officer  set  to  watch  the  proceedings  at 
Nimrood.  Mr.  Layard  at  once  suggested  that  an 
agent  should  be  appointed  to  receive  all  the  precious 
metals  discovered,  on  behalf  of  his  excellency.  Af- 
fairs upon  this  went  on  smoothly  for  some  days — 
chamber  after  chamber,  sculpture  after  scalptnre 
was  coming  to  light — when  orders  arrived  to  stop 
further  work.  Again  Mr.  Layard  rode  off  to  Mo- 
sul. The  Cretan  disclaimed  all  his  own  orders — 
professed  the  otmost  good  will.  Mr.  Layard  re- 
turned— and  at  night  arrived  more  stringent  orders 
to  Daoud  Agha,  then  '*  Commander  of  the  Irreg- 
ulars" encamped  in  the  neighborhood  : — 

Surprised  at  this  inconsistency,!  returned  to  Mo- 
sul early  next  day,  and  again  called  upon  the  pasha. 
"  It  was  with  deep  regret,"  said  he,  "I  learnt,  af- 
ter your  departure  yesterday,  that  the  mound  in 
which  yon  are  digging  had  been  used  as  a  burying- 
ground  by  Mussulmans,  and  was  covered  with  their 
graves ;  now  you  are  aware  that  by  the  law  it  is 
forbidden  to  disturb  a  tomb,  and  the  cadi  and  mufti 
have  already  made  representations  to  me  on  the 
subject."  V  In  the  first  place,"  replied  I,  "  being 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  mound,  I  can  sute 
that  no  graves  have  been  disturbed  ;  in  the  second, 
after  the  wise  and  firm  ffolitiro  which  your  excel- 
leney  exhibited  at  Sivas,  grave-stones  would  pre- 
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aent  no  difficulty.  Please  God,  the  cadi  and  mufti 
have  profited  by  the  lesson  which  your  excellency 
^ve  10  the  ill-inanneTed  ulema  of  that  city."  "  In 
Si?as,*'  returned  he,  immediately  aoderstanding  my 
meaning,  **  I  had  Muasulmana  to  deal  with,  and 
there  was  taosimat,  but  here  we  have  only  Kurds 
and  Arabs,  and,  Wallah  !  they  are  beasts.  No,  I 
cannot  allow  you  to  proceed  ;  you  are  my  dearest 
and  most  intimate  friend  :  if  anything  happens  to 
you,  what  grief  should  I  not  suffer !  your  life  is 
more  valuable  than  old  stones ;  besides,  the  respon- 
aibility  would  fall  upon  my  head."  Finding  that 
the  pasha  had  resolved  to  interrupt  my  proceedings, 
I  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  his  answer,  and  request- 
ed that  a  cawass  of  his  own  might  be  sent  with  me 
to  Nimroud,  as  I  wished  to  draw  the  sculptures  and 
copy  the  inscriptions  which  had  already  been  un- 
covered. To  this  he  consented,  and  ordered  an  of- 
ficer to  accompany  me.  Before  leaving  Mosul,  I 
learnt  with  regret  from  what  quarter  the  opposition 
to  my  proceedings  chiefly  came. — Pp.  44,  45. 

But  how  came  the  tombstones  there  ? — 

Denod  Agha  confessed  to  me  on  our  way  that 
he  had  received  orders  to  make  graves  on  the 
oioQod,  and  that  his  troops  had  been  employed  for 
two  nights  in  bringing  stones  from  distant  villages 
for  that  purpose.  **  We  have  destroyed  more  real 
tombs  of  the  true  believers,"  said  he,  "  in  making 
sham  ones,  than  you  could  have  defiled  between 
the  Zab  and  Selamiyah.  We  have  killed  our  horses 
and  ourselves  in  carrying  those  accursed  stones." 
P.  46. 

Mr.  Layard  afterwards,  during  his  eacavations, 
did  come  on  some  real  graves  ;  but  as  he  was  en- 
abled to  convince  the  Arabs,  by  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, that,  since  the  feet  were  not  turned  to 
Mecca,  they  could  not  be  the  tombs  of  true  be- 
lievera,  their  removal,  which  was  conducted  with 
great  care,  gave  no  offence  to  the  pious  Mussui- 
mcn.  By  and  bye — fortunately  for  Mr.  Layard 
and  for  his  researehea,  no  less  than  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  Mosul  and  its  neighborhood — Keritli 
Ogltt  was  recalled,  and  the  province  was  commit- 
ted to  the  more  equitable  rule  of  Ismail  Pasha. 
Bat  even  Ismail,  though  of  the  new  school,  was  at 
first  so  beset  by  the  ulema  and  the  other  Frank- 
batera,  that  he  requested  Mr.  Layard  to  suspend 
hia  operatioua  for  a  time. 

The  next  disturbance,  after  he  had  resumed  his 
work,  was  caused  by  a  great  event  in  the  discov- 
ery. We  caunot  lay  this  before  our  readers  in 
other  words  than  those  of  Mr.  Layard : — 

On  the  morning  I  rode  to  the  encampment  of 
Sheikh  Abd-or-rahman,  and  was  returning  to  the 
mound,  when  I  saw  two  Arabs  of  his  tribe  urging 
their  mares  to  the  top  of  their  speed.  On  approach- 
ing me  they  stopped.  *' Hasten,  O  Bey,"  ex- 
claimed one  of  them—*'  hasten  to  the  diggers,  for 
they  have  found  Nimrod  himself.  Wallah,  it  is 
wonderful,  but  it  is  true!  we  have  seen  him  with 
•or  eyes.  There  is  no  god  but  God  ;"  and  both 
joining  in  this  pious  exclamation,  they  galloped  off, 
wtihottt  farther  words,  in  the  direction'  of  their 


On  reaching  the  mine  I  descended  into  the  new 
trench,  and  found  the  workmen,  who  had  already 
e  aa  I  approached,  standing  near  a  heap  of 


baskets  and  cloaks.  Whilst  Awad  advanced  and 
asked  for  a  present  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  the 
Arabs  withdrew  the  screen  they  had  hastily  con- 
structed, and  disclosed  an  enormous  human  head 
sculptured  in  full  out  of  the  alabaster  of  the  coun- 
try. They  had  uncovered  the  upper  part  of  a  fig- 
ure, the  remainder  of  which  was  still  buried  in  the 
earth.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  head  most  belong  to 
a  winged  lion  or  boll,  similar  to  those  of  Khorsa- 
bad  and  Persepolis.  It  was  in  admirable  preser- 
vation. The  expression  was  calm,  yet  majestic, 
and  the  outline  of  the  features  showed  a  freedom 
and  knowledge  of  art  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  worka  of  so  remote  a  period.  The  cap  had 
three  horns,  and,  unlike  that  of  the  human-headed 
bulls  hitherto  found  in  Assyria,  waa  rounded  and 
without  ornament  at  the  top. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Arabs  had  been 
amazed  and  terrified  at  this  apparition.  It  required 
no  stretch  of  imagination  to  conjure  up  the  most 
strange  fancies.  This  gigantic  head,  blanched  with 
age,  thus  rising  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Diight  well  have  belonged  to  one  of  those  fearful 
beings  which  are  pictured  in  the  traditions  of  the 
country  as  appearing  to  mortals,  slowly  ascending 
from  the  regions  below.  One  of  the  workmen,  on 
catching  the  first  glimpse  of  the  monster,  had 
thrown  down  his  basket  and  run  off  towards  Mosul 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  I  learnt  this 
with  regret,  as  I  anticipated  the  consequences. 

Whilst  I  was  superintending  the  removal  of  the 
earth,  which  still  clung  to  the  sculpture,  and  giving 
directions  for  the  continuation  of  the  work,  a  noise 
of  horsemen  was  heard,  and  presently  Abd*ur-rah- 
man,  followed  by  half  his  tribe,  appeared  on  the 
edge  of  the  trench.  As  soon  as  the  two  Arabs  had 
reached  the  tents,  and  published  the  wonders  they 
had  seen,  every  one  mounted  his  mare  and  rode  to 
the  mound,  to  aatisfy  himself  of  the  troth  of  these 
inconceivable  reports.  When  they  beheld  the  head 
they  all  cried  together,  **  There  is  no  god  but  God, 
and  MuhammecT  is  his  Prophet !"  ft  was  soma 
time  before  the  sheikh  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
descend  into  the  pit,  and  convince  himself  that  the 
image  he  saw  was  of  stone.  **  This  is  not  the  work 
of  men*s  hands,"  exclaimed  he,  *'  but  of  those  infi- 
del 'gianta  of  whom  the  Prophet,  peace  be  with 
him  !  has  said  tltat  they  ware  higher  than  the  tall- 
est date  tree  ;  tins  is  one  of  the  idols  which  Noah, 
peace  be  with  hiiu !  cursed  before  the  flood."  la 
this  opinion,  the  result  of  a  careful  examination, 
all  the  bystanders  concurred. — Pp.  65-67. 

The  commotion  excited  by  this  apparition,  which 
gave  rise  to  still  more  active  opposition  from  the 
religious  authorities  of  Mosul,  induced  Ismail 
Pasha  to  advise  Mr.  Layard  to  proceed  with 
greater  caution.  Other  reasons  .concurred  with 
this  friendly  admonition.  Mr.  Layard,  therefore, 
gradually  discontinued  his  operations,  and  having 
carefully  earthed  up  the  discoveries  already  made, 
and  leaving  only  two  men  to  proceed  on  work 
marked  out  for  them,  determined  to  await  an 
answer  to  a  communication  which  he  had  addressed 
to  Constantinople,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  extend 
his  acquaintance  with  the  dominant  Arab  tribes  ia 
the  vicinity,  and  to  pursue  his  antiquarian  le- 
searches  by  visiting,  for  the  second  time,  the  cel»* 
brated  ruins  of  Al  Hather. 

Thia  firat  exeusion  of  Mr.  Layard  led  him  only 
among  the  Kurdish  tribes.     This  we  pass  o? er, 
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though  it  describes  many  amusing  and  charaeter- 
istio  points  in  iheif  manners.  On  his  return  to 
resume  his  labors  under  more  favorable  auspices, 
he  ventured  to  give  an  entertainment — a  ball  and 
supper — close  by  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  to  the 
various  Arab  chiefs  of  the  district,  with  their  fol- 
lowers male  and  female,  and  the  Christian  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  Mosul,  who  were  all  eager  to 
see  these  wonderful  discoveries.  The  ladies  were 
glad  for  once  to  be  without  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  where,  it  seems,  they  are  generally  cooped 
up  with  Mohammedan  jealousy.  Mr.  Raasam,  the 
English  consul — who  was  throughout  the  faithful 
and  intelligent  friend  of  Mr.  Layard,  his  assistant 
in  his  researches,  and  the  companion  of  some  of 
his  excursions — Mrs.  Rassam,  the  French  consul 
and  his  wife^  were  of  the  party.  **  White  pavil- 
ions, borrowed  from  the  pasha,  had  been  pitched 
near  the  river  on*  a  broad  lawn  still  carpeted  with 
flowers.  These  were  for  the  ladies  and  for  the 
lecepiion  of  the  sheikhs.  Black  tents  were  pro- 
vided for  Sfime  of  the  guests,  the  attendants,  and 
the  kitchen."  Arabs  watched  the  horses ;  an 
open  space  was  led  fur  dancing  and  other  amuse- 
ments. The  great  man  of  the  feast  was  Abd-ur- 
rahman,  sheikh  of  the  Abu-Salman,  who' appeared 
in  his  most  magnificent  dress,  and  was  received 
with  befitting  solemnity  and  noise.  Then  came 
the  other  sheikhs  with  their  ladies  humbly  on 
foot ;  then  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Abd-ur-rah< 
man  on  mares,  surrounded  by  their  slaves  and 
handmaidens.  They  were  entertained  with  a  re- 
past, ladylike  and  cooling,  of  sweetmeats,  halwa, 
parched  peas,  and  lettuces.  The  more  vigorous 
appetites  of  the  men,  and  of  the  less  exclusive  la- 
dies, were  stayed  by  fourteen  sheep,  roasted  and 
boiled  ;  from  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the 
men  first  most  ungallantly  helped  themselves,  and 
then  passed  on  the  fragments  to  the  females.  The 
influence  of  Mr.  Rassam  persuaded  some  of  the 
women  to  join  in  the  Arab  dance ;  but  these  figu- 
rantes preserved  somewhat  too  rigid  propriety ; 
though  their  motions  were  not  without  grace,  they 
persisted  in  wrapping  themselves  in  their  coarse 
cloaks.  Sword-dancers  followed,  which  wound 
up  the  performers  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement 
that  it  was  necessary  to  replace  their  swords  by 
stout  staves,  wherewith  they  were  allowed  full 
Irish  license  of  belaboring  each  other  till  they 
were  tired.  Then  came  the  buffoons,  the  constant 
amusement  of  •Eastern  and  of  all  half-civilized 
tribes.  All  passed  oflf,  it  would  seem,  with  ex- 
emplary decorum ;  the  grave  old  Arab  chief  was 
the  only  one  whose  tender  feelings  were  noticea- 
bly awakened.  At  the  banquet  which  he  gave  in 
return  the  next  day,  the  women,  uncontrolled  by 
the  presence  of  another  tribe,  entered  more  fully 
into  the  amusement,  and  danced  with  greater  ani- 
mation. The  sheikh  challenged  Mr.  Layard  to 
join  in  the  dance,  which  he  was  too  courtly  to  re- 
fuse; and  went  whirling  round,  in  a  corps  de  bal- 
letf  consisting  of  500  warriors  and  Arab  women. 
But  that  was  probably  a  device  of  the  sheikh  to 
drown  his  rising  passion.     **The  conqueror  of 


his  heart  was  the  wife  of  the  French  consul." 
His  admiration  of  her  beauty  exceeded  all  bounds ; 

and  when  he  had  ceased  dancing,  he  sat  gazing 
upon  her  from  a  corner  of  the  tent — "  Wallah,"  he 
whispered  to  me,  **  she  is  the  sister  of  the  Sun ! 
what  wuuld  you  have  more  beautiful  than  that? 
Had  I  a  thousand  purses,  1  would  give  them  all  for 
such  a  wife.  See ! — her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  of 
my  mare,  her  hair  is  as  bitumen,  and  her  complex- 
ion resembles  the  finest  Busrah  dates.  Any  one 
would  die  for  a  houri  like  that."  The  sheikh  was 
almost  justified  in  his  admiration. — P.  121. 

A  still  more  favorable  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mosul  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  place. 
Hafiz  Pasha,  who  succeeded  Ismail,  being  promoted, 
the  province  had  been  sold  to  Tahyar  Pasha,  **a 
venerable  old  man,  bland  and  polished  in  his  man- 
ners, courteous  to  Europeans,  and  well  informed 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  country.  He  was  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  Turkish  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of 
whom  few  are  now  leil  in  Turkey."  Few,  in- 
deed, there  are  who  have  not  been  corrupted  by 
Frank  intercourse,  and  have  not  dwindled  in  de- 
meanor and  manners  by  adopting  European  habits, 
as  they  have  in  persona]  appearance  by  the  Eu- 
ropean garb.  How  is  the  whole  race  dwarfed 
down  from  the  tall,  broad,  magnificent,  terrible, 
and  turbaned  Turks — who  afiTrighted  Christendom 
with  their  strength  and  prowess,  and  of  yore  en- 
forced our  youthful  awe  in  the  cuts  to  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut^s  edition  of  old  Knolles — into  the  shabby, 
short,  slim,  shnfiling,  Jew-pedlar-Iike,  and  must 
onalarming  Moslemin,  who  now  appear  in  our 
streets,  and,  we  regret  to  hear,  in  Constantinople, 
in  half  Frankish  and  half  Oriental  costume  f  Tah- 
yar Pasha  took  up  Mr.  Layard  with  the  utmost 
zeal,  and  only  appointed  an  officer  to  protect  and 
assist,  rather  than  to  watch,  his  proceedings.  Of 
this  cawass,  Ibrahim  by  name,  Mr.  Layard  speaks 
in  high  terms  as  to  his  intelligence  and  even  his 
honesty.  Besides  this,  our  indefatigable  ambas- 
sador had  forwarded  an  imperial  rescript  from  Con- 
stantinople, which  not  merely  gave  the  full  sanction 
of  the  sultan  for  the  prosecution  of  the  researches, 
but  allowed  Mr.  Layard  to  secure  for  his  country 
the  possession  of  all  these  remarkable  monuments 
of  ancient  Assyria. 

His  proceedings  were,  however,  again  interrupted 
for  a  time  by  a  more  unmitigable  adversary  than  the 
untractable  pasha  or  the  bigot  ulema — the  heat. 
He  was  first  driven  fur  refuge  into  the  under- 
ground chambers,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Mosul 
screen  themselves  from  the  summer  sun ;  his 
health  then  forced  him  to  seek  a  cooler  climate, 
and  he  set  forth  on  bis  second  expedition,  to  the 
mountains  of  Tiyari,  inhabited  by  the  Chaldean  or 
Nestorian  Christians.  This  second  expedition, 
though  the  interest  is  of  a  very  melancholy  cast, 
introduces  us  to  scenes  of  much  greater  natural 
beauty,  and  to  a  much  more  remarkable  people 
than  the  Kurdish  clans,  among  which  he  travelled 
during  his  first  ride  from  the  Tigris. 

The  Chaldean  Christians  (the  appellation  Net- 
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■,  ihou8:h  sometimes  ased  in  their  intercoaise 
srilh  Europeans,  is  disclaimed  both  by  priesto  and 
people)  are  the  remnant  of  that  great  Oriental 
Church  which,  driven  away  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Bynntioe  emperors  after  the  triumph  of  Cyril 
and  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  took  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
maintailied  its  ground  under  the  early  Moham- 
medan sovereigns.  Instead  of  continuing  the 
cootroTersial  war,  in  which  it  had  been  worsted, 
it  turned  its  face  eastward,  and  undertook  the  no- 
bler oflke  of  disseminating  Christianity  to  the  ut- 
termoet  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Layard  has  dwelt 
at  somewhat  disproportionate  length  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Nestorians.  His  account  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  research  and  accuracy,  but  is  more 
diffuse  than  necessary  for  a  book  of  travels,  not 
full  enough  for  a  chapter  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  oriental  bishops  had,  in  fact,  a  strong  predis- 
position to  Nestorianism,  in  that  wide-spread  aver- 
sion to  matter,  as  the  evil  principle,  which  char- 
acterised all  their  Christian  conceptions.  Hence 
their  jealous  reluctance  to  acknowledge  that  the 
manhood  (the  material  manhood)  could  be  admit- 
ted into  God ;  their  preference  of  the  tenet  that 
the  Godhead,  in  its  pure  and  unmingled  essence, 
dwelt  in  the  manhood  ;  hence  their  rejection,  that 
which  made  them  more  especially  odious  to  the 
orthodox,  of  the  term  **  Mother  of  God  ;"  as  im- 
plying that  a  mortal  and  material  being  had  given 
birth  to  more  than  the  material  and  mortal  part 
of  the  divine  Redeemer.  The  "  mother  of  the 
Christ**  was  the  utmost  term  which  they  would 
use.  The  great  teachers  of  the  Syrian  school, 
Diodoros  of  Tarsus,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
were  io  truth  the  parents  of  Nestorianism  ;  and 
when  their  opinions  were  proclaimed  by  a  prelate 
of  the  high  sution  of  the  patriareh  of  Constantino- 
ple, it  might  be  expected  that  large  numbers  would 
enlist  under  his  banner.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus — in  which  the  armed  soldiery 
and  the  turbulent  popul&se  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  deeisions  as  the  arguments  of  Cyril  and  his 
theologians — and  the  harsh  and  violent  character 
of  Cyril  himself,  were  unhappily  less  calculated  to 
persuade  or  overawe,  than  to  harden  opposition 
into  stobboro  and  persevering  fanaticism.  While 
then  it  was  expelled,  or  oppressed,  or  persecuted 
throughout  the  Byzantine  empire,  Nestorianism 
was  the  dominant  creed  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  dominion.  The  patriarch  of  Baghdad,  to 
which  city  the  roetropoliun  throne  was  removed 
under  the  Mohammedan  dynasty,  counted  as  his 
aoffragaos  bishops  in  every  province  of  the  East, 
with  congregations  more  or  less  numerous  and 
flourishing,  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  In- 
dia, Tartary,  and  China.  The  history  of  these 
spiritual  conquests  (this  is  a  subject  of  regret  rather 
than  wonder)  is  extremely  obscure;  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  they  had  made  strong  and,  to 
a  eeruin  extent,  successful  efforts  to  Christianize 
•ome  of  the  great  Mongol  sovereigns  in  the  vast 
eteppea  of  upper  Asia ;  and,  had  their  success  been 

eomplete,  might  thus  have  somewhat  miti- 
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gated  the  terrors  of  those  terrible  irruptions  which 
century  after  century  desolated  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  the  conquest  of  Tamerlane  which  gave  the 
fatal  blow  to  those  outposts  of  Christianity  in  great 
part  of  the  remoter  East.  In  China  we  have  no 
knowledge  that  any  survivors  of  those  converts 
who  set  up  the  well-known  inscription  at  Sigaofu, 
still  maintain  their  Christian  creed.  The  St. 
Thomas  Christians  of  India  have  become  mostly 
Jacobites  or  Monophysites. 

The  Chaldean  Christians  therefore  of  these  re- 
gions are  almost  the  only  representatives  of  those 
once  flourishing  and  widely  disseminated  churohea. 
They  are  singularly  interesting,  not  merely  from 
their  antiquity,  but  as  faithful  representatives  of 
the  creed  (they  admit  that  of  Nicea  in  all  its  ful- 
ness) of  the  popular  worship,  and  choreh  govern- 
ment of  the  Eastern  churches  at  the  time  of  the 
Nestorian  schism.  Of  the  worship  of  images,  of 
purgatory,  of  extreme  Mariolatry,  of  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  pope,  of  the  absolute  celibacy  of  the 
whole  clergy,  these  more  primitive  Christians 
knew  nothing.  These  doctrines  were  yet,  as  Mr. 
Newman  might  say,  undeveloped  ;  in  fact,  formed 
no  part  of  the  common  Christianity.  Even  here 
the  Chaldeans  of  the  plains  have  mostly  yielded  to 
the  incessant,  busy,  and,  it  must  be  added,  unscru- 
pulous attempts  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  set 
up  a  rival  patriareh  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  end,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  mesns 
adopted  to  work  these  conversions  are  equally  la- 
mentable. The  end  appears  to  be  the  lining  of 
the  walls  of  the  churehes  with  wretched  prints, 
more  particularly  such  as  represent  the  **  Iddio 
Bambino,"  the  article  most  obnoxious  to  the  old 
Nestorian  creed.;  and  the  introduction  of  that 
ceremonial  which,  when  splendid  with  genuine 
pomp  and  gold,  is  doubtless  solemn  and  impressive, 
but,  when  poor  and  shabby  and  tinsel,  contrasts 
still  more  unfavorably  with  the  simpler,  more  ear- 
nest, less  ambitious  worship  of  the  old  Nestorians. 
The  means  to  enforce  proselytism  are  still  less 
creditable  to  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  teachers. 
They  scruple  not  to  call  in  the  civil  power  to  their 
aid — that  civil  power  being  the  Mohammedan  cadi, 
or  any  other  unbelieving  officer  whose  intervention 
may  be  procured  by  money  or  intrigue.  Dr.  Grant, 
of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak,  mentions  of  his 
own  knowledge  one  man  whom  the  impartial  Mos- 
lemin  attempted  to  bastinado  into  a  Catholic.  Mr. 
Layard,  on  whose  judgment  and  impartiality  we 
have  more  reliance,  confirms  the  melancholy  troth 
as  to  this  system  of  enforeing  the  unity  of  the 
chureh. 

Mr.  Layard  was  present  at  the  Chaldean  service 
in  the  mountains — where  he  witnessed  the  admin- 
istration, by  two  priests  in  white  surplices,  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  of  which  all  par- 
took, children  as  well  as  men  and  women.  The 
impression  on  his  mind  was  very  fovorable. 

I  could  not  but  contrast  these  simple  and  primi- 
tive rites  with  the  senseless  mummery  and  degrad- 
ing forms  adopted  by  the  converted  Chaldeans  of 
the  plains — the  unadorned  and  imageless  walls, 
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with  the  hideous  pictures  and  monstrous  deformi- 
ties which  disfigure  the  churches  at  Mosul  .—P.  301. 

The  genuine  type,  in  short,  of  the  Chaldean 
Christians  was  now  only  to  be  seen  among  the 
mountaineers ;  a  people  of  simple  manners,  great 
industry,  inhabiting  villages  environed  with  frnit 
trees  of  many  kinds,  cultivating  the  mountain  side 
in  terraces  ;  extremely  devout,  but  without  fanati- 
cism ;  fondly  attached  to  their  churches  and  to 
their  priests.  The  latter  seemed  quite  worthy  of 
the  general  respect  and  love — blameless  and  affec- 
tionate men  ;  some  of  them  not  without  learning, 
though,  of  course,  as  the  priesthood  of  a  rude 
people,  with  only  the  refinement  which  springs 
from  Christian  gentleness  and  oriental  courtesy. 

But,  alas  !  this  faithful  few  has,  within  these 
last  three  or  four  years,  been  reduced  to  a  still 
more  scanty  remnant !  All  their  villages,  except 
one,  Zaweetha,  whose  smiling  and  highly  culti- 
Tated  domain  sadly  showed  the  desolation  of  the 
rest,  have  been  wasted  by  a  ruthless  chiefiain, 
Beder  Khan  Beg.  The  inhabitants-— some  unre- 
sisting, some  liaving  made  a  brave  resistance — 
have  been  massacred  by  thousands,  their  children 
carried  off  and  sold  as  slaves.  There  is  something 
connected  with  this  melancholy  history  of  the  deso- 
lation of  these  valleys,  which  Mr.  Layard,  with 
praiseworthy  tenderness,  is  anxious  to  conceal ;  it 
is,  he  acknowledges,  a  subject  too  painful  to  con- 
template. Some  of  our  readers  may  have  read  a 
publication  on  these  Nestorian  Chaldeans  by  Dr. 
Grant,  an  American  missionary  physician.  The 
main  object  of  Dr.  Grant*s  book  was  to  prove 
these  Christians  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  This 
notion  might  be  so  far  grounded,  that  many  fami- 
lies among  these  races  may  be  descended  from 
those  Jews  whom  we  know,  from  the  epistle  of 
St.  James,  and  from  other  good  authorities,  to 
have  been  settled  in  all  these  regions  from  the 
borders  of  Armenia  as  far  as  the  Propontis  ;  Jews 
of  all  tribes  and  families ;  some  no  doubt  lineally 
sprung  from  those  transported  by  tlie  kings  of 
Assyria  to  these  regions.  We  know  from  the 
New  Testament — as  well  as  from  the  famous 
epistle  of  Pliny  and  from  other  quarters — how 
widely  Christianity  was  disseminated  from  the  ear- 
liest times  throughout  this  whole  ranf?e  of  coun- 
try ;  and  doubtless  Israelites  of  all  tribes  may  have 
been  numbered  among  these  first  converts.  This 
concession,  however,  we  fear,  would  not  have  sat- 
isfied Dr.  Grant — or  his  believers,  if  he  has  left 
any  believers.  Dr.  Grant  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  that  they  are  the  genuine,  onmingled  lost  ten 
tribes,  which,  be  it  observed,  were  only  supposed, 
by  late  tradition,  to  be  kept  together,  shut  up,  and 
secluded  in  some  remote  quarter  of  the  world. 
But  enough  of  this.  From  several  incidental 
hints  we  are  forced  into  the  melancholy  conclu- 
sion that  this  American  mission  was  in  some  de- 
gree connected  with  the  fatal  end  of  these  happy 
oommunities,  for  whose  welfare  these  zealous  men 
had  devoted  themselves  in  the  most  self-denying 
spirit  of  love.     That  they  were  excellent  men. 


with  the  purest  and  best  intentions,  no  one  can 
doubt ;  self-expatriated  from  their  homes,  perhaps 
on  the  peaceful  shores  of  the  Hudson  or  the  Dela- 
ware, and  from  all  the  freedom  and  comforts  of 
their  native  land  ;  of  most  of  them  the  remains  are 
at  rest  in  the  cemeteries  of  Mosul.  Dr.  Grant 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever,  caught  during  his 
kind  and  unintermitting  care  of  some  of  the  vic- 
tims who  escaped  the  massacre.  But  it  is  too 
probable  that  the  very  Christian  zeal  which  brought 
these  missionaries  into  this  remote  field  of  labor, 
mingled  with  the  jealousy  of  everything  foreign 
and  frank  among  these  fierce  tribes,  aroused  the 
dormant  fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedans.  Mr. 
Layard  acknowledges  the  want  of  judgment  with 
which  the  missionaries  chose  a  strong  and  com- 
manding hill-top  for  the  position  of  their  buildings 
and  school-house.  It  looked  as  designed  for  a 
fortress,  hereafter  to  enslave  the  land ;  it  was  so 
well  placed  and  of  such  natural  strength,  as  to  be- 
come by  and  by  such  a  fortress  in  the  hands  of  a 
predatory  chiefiain.  Bedar  Khan  Beg  was  urged, 
not  only  by  his  own  fierce  and  rapacious  charac- 
ter, but  by*  a  fanatic  sheikh,  to  carry  out  tho  prin- 
ciples of  the  Koran,  (and  quotations  strong  and 
emphatic  enough  abound  in  certain  chapters  of 
that  book,)  by  exterminating  the  unbelievers. 
He  had  shown  his  religious  sincerity  by  massa- 
cring, in  1843,  in  cold  blood,  nearly  10,000  per- 
sons, and  had  canied  away  as  slaves  a  great 
number  of  girls  and  children.  One  of  these 
murder-preaching  sheikhs,  we  should  not  forget  to 
notice,  was  seen  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Kuremi ;  he 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  miracles  and  sanc- 
tity throughout  Kurdistan. 

He  was  seated  in  the  I  wan,  or  open  chamber,  of 
a  very  neat  house  ;  built,  kept  in  repair,  and  con- 
tinually whitewashed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  A  beard,  white  as  snow,  fell  almost  to  his 
waist ;  and  he  wore  a  turban  and  a  long  gown  of 
spotless  white  linen.  He  is  almost  blind,  and  sat 
rocking  himself  to  and  fro,  fingering  his  rosary. 
He  keeps  a  perpetual  Ramazan,  never  eating  be- 
tween dawn  and  sunset.  On  a  slab,  near  him,  was 
a  row  of  water-jugs  of  every  form,  ready  for  use 
when  the  sun  went  down. — r.  227. 

His  son,  Sheikh  Tahar,  was  the  legitimate  heir 
of  his  fame  for  holiness,  wonder-working  and  fero- 
cious fanaticism.  He  was  accustomed  when  he 
entered  Mosul  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  face  that 
his  sight  might  not  be  polluted  by  Christians  and 
other  impurities  in  the  city.  This  man  was  at 
the  ear  of  Beder  Khan,  urging  him  to  resume  his 
inhuman  devastations. 

Mr.  Layafd  arrived  in*  the  country  after  the  first 
dreadful  invasion  which  bad  wasted  the  villages 
of  the  Tyari  ;  everywhere  he  was  received  with  the 
fondest  enthusiasm ;  the  mrtion  of  his  high  rank 
only  saved  him,  or  rather,  as  we  gather  from  his 
sly  language,  prevented  him,  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, from  sharing  in  the  pleasing  peril  of  being 
smothered  in  the  embraces  of  the  grateful  girls. 
This  they  only  ventured  to  do  to  his  companion, 
the  brother  of  the  ootisul.     For  cren  here,  it  is 
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gntifying  to  fiod,  that  Eoglish  influence  bad  been 
exerted  in  the  better  cause  of  humanity,  as  it  had 
been  before  in  the  cause  of  knowledge.  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  had  prevailed  on  the  Porte  to 
aead  a  commissioner  to  Kurdistan  to  persuade  Be- 
der  Khan  to  give  up  his  prisoners ;  he  had  him- 
self advanced  even  more  potent  argumients  for 
their  release,  large  sums  of  ransom  money  from 
bis  own  pocket.  Mr.  Rassam,  too,  the  English 
consul,  had  clothed  and  maintained  at  his  own  ex- 
pense not  only  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Mosul,  but  many  hundred  Chal- 
deans who  had  escaped  from  the  mountains.  Mr. 
Layard  therefore  was  welcomed  with  universal 
joy;  his  own  kind  treatment  of  the  Chaldeans, 
whom  he  had  employed  in  his  works,  had  no 
doubt  increased  his  popularity.  The  whole  ac- 
eonnt  of  his  intercourse  with  the  priests  and  with 
the  people  is  of  singular  interest;  though  with 
qoe  fatal  drawback,  the  presentiment  which  we 
cannot  but  feel  while  we  read  his  pages,  a  pre- 
sentiment sadly  realixed  at  the  close  of  this  chap- 
ter, that  even  then  their  cup  of  misery  was  not 
fhll.  The  cruel  Mohammedan  was  only  waiting 
to  wreak  his  fanatic  fury  on  Tkhoma,  a  wild  but 
nMoantic  district,  which  he  had  as  yet  spared. 
Such  a  deep-rooted  jealousy  and  hatred  of  their 
Christian  neighbors  seemed  to  have  possessed  not 
Beder  Khan  alone,  but  some  other  of  the  Khur- 
diah  chiefs,  that  Mr.  Layard  himself  was  in  great 
danger — a  danger  which,  being  as  much  superior 
to  fool-hardiness  as  to  fear,  he  escaped  by  his 
judgment  and  promptitude,  and  by  showing  him- 
self as  crafty,  when  necessary,  as  his  most  cun- 
ning foes.  But  after  Mr.  Layard*s  departure  the 
storm  burst  on  the  happy  but  devoted  Tkhoma. 
**  The  inhabitants  made  some  resistance ;  an  india- 
eriminate  massacre  took  place ;  the  women  were 
brought  before  the  chief  and  murdered  in  cold 
blood.*'  The  principal  villages  were  destroyed; 
the  churches  pulled  down.  Nearly  half  the  pop- 
olation  perished ;  among  them  one  of  the  Meleks, 
or  princes,  and  the  good  priest  Kasha  Budea ;  the 
last  except  Kasha  Kana,  of  the  pious  and  learned 
Nestorian  clergy.  Even  after  the  tardy  justice  of 
the  Porte  was  put  forth  to  crush  this  remorseless 
barbarian — justice  which  was  content,  probably 
mollified  by  some  golden  arguments,  with  a  sen- 
tence of  exile  to  Candia— -the  locust  devoured  what 
the  canker-worm  spared.  Nur  Ullah  Bey,  whom 
we  remember  Dr.  Grant  visiting  in  his  castle  of  Jula 
Merfc,  and  unhappily,  as  it  turns  out,  restoring  to 
health,  fell  on  the  few  survivors  who  returned  to 
their  villages,  and  put  them  to  the  torture  to  dis- 
cover their  concealed  treasures.  Many  died,  the 
lest  fled  to  Persia.  "  This  flourishing  district," 
sadly  concludes  Mr.  Layard,  **  was  thus  destroyed  ; 
and  it  will  be  long  ere  its  cottages  rise  from  their 
niins,  and  the  fruiu  of  patient  toil  again  clothe  the 
sides  of  the  valley8.*'^P.  239. 

The  third  expedition  of  Mr.  Layard  led  him 
among  a  still  more  remarkable  people,  perhaps  in 
their  origin  not  only  much  older  than  the  Neato- 
I  form  of  Christianity,  but  even  than  Christianity 


itself.  He  is  admitted  into  the  rites,  almost  into 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  that  singular  race,  who 
bear  the  ill-omened  name  of  Devil-worshippers. 
He  is  the  first  European,  we  believe,  who  baa  re- 
ceived almost  unreserved  communication  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  tenets ;  though  probably,  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  Yezidis  themselves,  he  has  by  no 
means  solved  the  problem  either  of  the  date  or  the 
primal  source  of  their  curious  doctrines.  How  ex- 
traordinary the  vitality  even  of  the  wildest  and 
strangest  forms  of  religious  belief!  Here  are 
tribes  proscribed  for  centuries,  almost  perhaps  for 
thousands  of  years,  under  the  name  most  odious  to 
all  other  religious  creeds — hated  and  persecuted 
by  the  Christians,  as,  if  not  guilty  of  an  older  and 
more  wicked  belief,  at  least  infected  by  the  most  de- 
tested heresy,  Manicheism — trampled  upon,  hunted 
down,  driven  from  place  .to  place  by  the  Mussul- 
men,  as  being  of  those  idolaters,  the  people  with- 
out a  Book^  towards  whom  the  Koran  itself  justifies 
or  commands  implacable  enmity.  Against  the 
Yezidis,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  Moslem  nileis 
most  religiously  fulfil  the  precepts  of  their  Scrip- 
ture—making raazias  among  them,  massacring 
the  males,  carrying  ofif  the  women,  especially  the 
female  children,  into  their  harems.  That  fanatic 
persecution,  which  accidental  circumstances  sud- 
denly and  fauUy  kindled  against  the  Chaldean 
Christians,  bad  been  the  wretched  lot,  time  out  of 
mind,  of  the  Yezidis.  Towards  the  Christians  the 
Koran  contained  more  merciful  texts*— towards  the 
Devil-worshippers  none.  Yet  here  are  they  sub- 
sisting in  the  nineteenth  century — flourishing  tribes, 
industrious  tribes,  cleanly  beyond  most  Asiatics — 
not  found  in  one  district  alone,  but  scattered  over 
a  wide  circuit,  (some  have  lately  taken  refuge  from 
Mohammedan  persecution  under  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment in  Greorgia,)  celebrating  publicly  their 
religious  rites — with  their  sacred  places  and  sacred 
orders — and  with  the  unviolated  tombs  of  their 
sheikhs,  their  groves,  and  their  temples.  The 
manners  of  these  tribes  are  full  of  the  frank,  cour- 
teous, hospitable  freedom  of  Asiatics — they  are  res- 
olute soldiers  in  self-defence — and,  at  least,  not 
more  given,  in  their  best  days,  to  marauding  habits 
than  their  neighbors,  and  only  goaded  to  them  by 
the  moat  cruel  aud  unprovoked  persecution.  Their 
morals,  as  far  as  transpires  in  Mr.  La  yard 'a  trust- 
worthy account,  are  much  above  those  of  the  tribes 
around  them — they  are  grateful  for  kindness,  and 
by  no  means,  at  least  as  far  as  Mr.  Layard  expe* 
rienced,  and  we  may  add  some  earlier  travellers, 
jealously  uncommunicative  with  Franks.  Their 
aecret  rites,  aa  witnessed  by  Mr.  Layard,  are  by 
no  means  those  midnight  orgies  which  have  earned 
fur  them  the  epithet  of  **  Cheregh  Sonderan"— 
the  extinguishers  of  lights.  The  imputation  of 
revolting  practices  impUed  in  this  appellation  is 
as  little  justified,  in  all  probability,  as  the  same 
charges  advanced  by  the  Heathens  against  the 
primitive  Christians — by  the  orthodox  Christians 
almost  indiscriminately  against  the  Gnostic  and 
Manichean  sects.  It  is  the  same  charge  which  all 
religions  have  incurred,  which  have  been  obliged 
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to  shrond  their  ceremonies,  for  fear  of  persecotion, 
in  niffht  or  in  secrecy.  Fantastic  as  these  rites  of 
the  Devil-worshippers  may  be,  and,  instead  of  calm 
and  sober  worship,  maddening  to  the  utmost  phys- 
ical excitement,  they  are,  as  far  as  we  can  know, 
perfectly  innocent.  If  dangerous,  considering  into 
what,  according  to  some  of  the  Fathers,  the  Agape 
had  degenerated  in  the  third  and  fourth  century — 
considering  the  Jumpers,  Shakers,  and  Revivals  of 
modern  days-— considering  what  has  been  ascribed 
to  some  Mohammedan  sects— «t  all  events,  if  the 
worst  has  been  now  and  then  true,  there  may  be 
grave  doubt  in  many  minds  as  to  the  right  of  throw- 
ing the  first  stone. 

Mr.  Layard*s  invitation  to  the  Festival  of  the 
Yezidis  was  another  act  of  gratitude  arising  out  of 
English  humanity.  The  Cretan  Pasha  had  en- 
deavored— not  from  religious  zeal,  but  in  hope  of 
plunder  and  exaction — to  get  the  head  or  chief 
priest  of  the  tribe  into  his  power.  "  Sheikh  Nasr 
had  time  to  escape  the  plot  against  him,  and  to 
substitute  in  his  place  the  second  in  authority,  who 
was  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  town."  The  heroic 
substitute,  in  his  devotion  to  his  chief,  bore  torture 
and  imprisonment.  He  was  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr.  Rassam,  who  advanced  a  consider- 
able sum  on  the  faith  of  the  Yezidis,  and  this  sum 
waa  punctually  repaid  by  them  when  they  had 
reaped  their  harvest.  The  Yezidis  were  of  course 
in  as  great  delight  at  the  recall  of  Keritli  Ogluu 
as  the  rest  of  the  province.  Mr.  Rassam  was 
unable  to  attend  a  solemn  festival,  when  the  disci- 
ples of  their  religion  from  the  most  distant  quarters 
were  to  meet  at  their  great  holy  place,  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  Adt — a  mysterious  personage,  whose  his- 
tory, the  period  of  his  life,  his  title  to  saintly  rev- 
erence, have  now  become  an  inexplicable  myth. 
Mr.  Layard  was  more  lucky.  He  was  received  by 
Hussein,  the  chief,  a  youth  of  remarkable  beauty, 
rich  dress,  and  courteous  manners.  Afler  break- 
fast he  was  left  to  his  siesta,  which  was  broken  by 
a  shrill  cry  of  rejoicing  from  the  women's  tents. 
The  sheikh  himself  announced  the  joyful  tidings 
of  the  birth  of  an  heir,  which  had  just  taken 
place — an  event  which  he  ascribed  to  the  good 
fortune  attendant  on  the  stranger's  visit.  The 
sheikh  and  the  whole  tribe  entreated  him  to  be- 
atow  a  name  on  the  infant.  '*  Notwithstanding,'* 
aaya  Mr.  Layard,  "  my  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
Yezidis,  I  could  not  but  admit  that  there  were 
some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  tenets  and 
form  of  worship ;  and  I  was  naturally  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  responsibility  which  I  might 
incur  in  standing  godfather  to  a  Devil-worshipper's 
baby."  Nothing  more  being  meant  than  the  choice 
of  a  name,  (baptism,  one  of  their  rites,  it  seems, 
is  performed  by  immersion,  at  a  later  period,)  Mr. 
Layard,  with  hia  usual  tact,  auggested  the  name 
of  the  babe's  grandfather,  Ali  Bey,  who  was  held 
in  high  reverence  in  the  tribe.  The  next  day  the 
festival  began.  iEven  Mr.  Layard 's  practised  eye 
may  have  been  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  singularity 
and  beauty  of  the  scene,  or  rather  the  succession 
of  soeoes,  which  he  has  described  with  such  grace 


and  liveliness.  The  contrast  of  this  cool,  shady 
valley,  in  which  stood  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi — 
the  religious  buildings  which  surrounded  it — its 
groves  and  its  fresh  and  flowing  waters — with  the 
sultry  cellara  of  Mosul,  and  the  burning  plains  of 
Nimroud — may  have  heightened  his  powers  of 
enjoyment !  The  cordiality  of  his  reception  opened 
his  heart — but  the  living  nature  of  the  picture  is 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  artist's  fidelity  : — 

I  sat  till  nearly  mid-day  with  the  assembly,  at 
the  door  of  the  tomb.  Sheikh  Nasr  then  rose,  and 
I  followed  him  into  the  outer  court,  which  was  filled 
by  a  busy  crowd  of  pilgrims.  In  the  recesses  and 
on  the  ground  were  spread  the  stores  of  the  travel- 
ling-merchants, who,  on  such  occssions,  repair  to 
the  valley.  Many-colored  handkerchiefs  and  cotton 
Btufib  hung  from  the  branches  of  Uie  trees ;  dried 
figs  from  the  Sinjar,  raisins  from  A  madly  ah,  dates 
from  Busrah,  and  walnuts  from  the  mountains,  were 
displayed  in  heaps  upon  the  pavement.  Around 
these  tempting  treasures  were  gathered  groups  of 
boys  and  young  girls.  Men  and  women  were  en- 
gaged on  all  sides  in  animated  conversation,  and  the 
hum  of  human  voices  was  heard  through  the  valley. 
All  respectfully  saluted  the  sheikh,  and  made  way 
for  us  as  we  approached.  We  issued  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  principal  building,  and  seated  ourselves 
on  the  edge  of  a  fountain  built  by  the  road-side,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of  trees  leading  into  tlie 
tomb.  The  slabs  surrounding  the  basin  are  to  some 
extent  looked  upon  as  sacred ;  and  at  this  time  only 
Sheikh  Nasr,  Hussein  Bey,  and  myself,  were  per- 
mitted to  place  ourselves  upon  them.  Even  on 
other  occasions  the  Yezidis  are  unwilling  to  see 
them  polluted  by  Mussulmans,  who  usually  choose 
this  spot,  well  adapted  for  repose,  to  spread  their 
carpels.  The  water  of  the  fountain  is  carefully 
preserved  from  impurities,  and  is  drunk  by  those 
who  congregate  in  the  valley.  Women  were  now 
hastening  to  and  fro  with  their  pitchers,  and  making 
merry  as  they  awaited  their  turn  to  dip  them  into 
the  reservoir.  The  principal  sheikhs  and  cawals 
sat  in  a  circle  round  the  spring,  and  listened  to  the 
music  of  pipes  and  tambourines. 

I  never  beheld  a  more  picturesque  or  animated 
scene.  Long  lines  of  pilgrims  toiled  up  the  avenue. 
There  was  the  swarthy  inhabitant  of  the  Sinjar, 
with  his  long  black  locks,  his  piercing  eye  snd  reg- 
ular features — his  white  robes  floating  in  the  wind, 
and  his  unwieldy  matchlock  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
der. Then  followed  the  more  wealthy  families  of 
the  Kochers — ^the  wandering  tribes  who  live  in  tents 
in  the  plains,  and  among  the  hills  of  ancient  Adia- 
bene ;  the  men  in  gay  jackets  and  variegated  tor- 
bans,  with  fantastic  arms  in  their  girdles;  the 
women  richly  clad  in  silk  antaris ;  their  hair,  braid- 
ed in  many  tresses,  falling  down  their  backs,  and 
adorned  with  wild  flowers ;  their  foreheads  almost 
concealed  by  gold  and  silver  coins ;  and  huge  strings 
of  glass  beads,  coins,  and  engraved  stones  hanging 
round  their  necks.  Next  would  appear  a  poverty- 
stricken  family  from  a  village  of  the  Mosul  district ; 
the  women  clad  in  white,  pale  and  care-worn,  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  their  children ;  the  men 
urging  on  the  heavily-laden  donkey.  Similar  groups 
descended  from  the  hills.  Repeated  discharges  of 
fire-arms,  and  a  well-known  signal  announced  to 
those  below  the  arrival  of  every  new  party. — Pp. 
983—985. 

In  the  midst  of  this  occurred  a  characteristic  and 
amusing  incident,  which  for  a  time  marred  the  geo- 
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enl  mirth,  and  threatened  to  interrupt  the  kindly 
feeling  between  the  Yezidts  and  the  stranger.  The 
dances  had  begun — 

Everr  place,  from  which  a  sight  could  be  obtained 
of  the  dancers,  was  occupied  by  curious  spectators. 
Even  the  branches  above  our  heads  were  bending 
onder  the  clusters  of  boys  who  had  discovered  that, 
Iroin  ihena,  they  could  get  a  full  view  or  what  was 
going  on  below.  The  manceuvres  of  one  of  these 
urchins  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat  amusing  incident, 
which  illustrates  the  singular  superstitions  of  this 
sect.  He  had  forced  himst^lf  to  the  very  end  of  a 
weak  bough,  which  was  immediately  above  me, 
and  threatened  every  moment  to  break  under  the 
weight.  As  I  Uwked  up  I  saw  the  impending  dan- 
ger, and  made  an  effort,  by  an  appeal  to  the  chief, 

to  avert  it.    **  If  that  young  sheii "  I  exclaimed, 

about  to  use  an  epithet,  generally  given  in  the  Eiast 
to  such  adventurous  youths ;  I  checked  myself  im- 
mediately ;  but  it  was  alreadv  too  late ;  half  the 
dreaded  word  had  escaped,  'fhe  effect  was  instan- 
taneous ;  a  look  of  horror  seized  those  who  were 
near  enough  to  overhear  me ;  it  was  quickly  com- 
mnnicated  to  those  beyond.  The  pleasant  smile, 
which  usually  played  upon  the  fine  features  of  the 
young  bey,  gave  way  to  a  serious  and  angry  ex- 
pression. I  lamented  that  I  had  thus  unwillingly 
wounded  the  feelings  of  my  hosts,  and  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  I  could  make  atonement  for  my  indis- 
cretion—doubting whether  an  apology  to  the  evil 
principle  or  to  the  chief  was  expected.  I  endeav- 
ored, however,  to  make  them  understand,  without 
venturing  upon  any  observations  which  might  have 
brought  me  into  greater  difficulties,  that  I  regretted 
what  had  passed ;  but  it  was  some  time  ere  the 
group  resumed  their  composure,  and  indulged  in 
Uieir  previous  merriment. — P.  2d6. 

We  most  make  room  for  the  night-sceno — and 
fat  Mr.  Layard'a  certificate  of  its  perfect  innocence  : 

As  night  advanced,  those  who  had  assembled — 
they  must  now  have  amounted  to  nearly  five  thou- 
sand persons — lighted  torches,  which  they  carried 
with  them  aa  they  wandered  through  the  forest. 
The  effect  was  magical ;  the  varied  groups  could 
be  fatnily  distinguished  through  the  darkness ;  men 
hurrying  to  and  fro ;  women,  with  their  children, 
seated  on  the  house-tops ;  and  crowds  gathering 
round  the  pedlars  who  ex|)osed  their  wares  for  sale 
in  the  court-yard.  Thousands  of  lights  were  re- 
flected in  the  fountains  and  streams,  glimmered 
amiingst  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  danced  in  the 
diataiice.  Aa  I  was  gazing  on  this  extraordinary 
scene,  the  hum  of  human  voices  was  suddenly 
bushed,  and  a  strain,  solemn  and  melancholy,  arose 
fnim  the  valley.  It  resembled  some  majestic  chant 
which  years  before  I  had  listened  to  in  the  cathedral 
of  m  distant  land.  Music  so  pathetic  and  so  sweet 
I  had  never  before  heard  in  the  East.  The  voices 
of  men  and  women  were  blended  in  harmony  with 
the  sofl  notes  of  many  dutes.  At  measured  inter- 
vals the  song  was  broken  by  the  loud  clash  of  cym- 
bals and  tambourines ;  and  those  who  were  without 
the  precincts  of  the  tomb  then  joined  in  the  mel- 
odf.     •    •    •    •    • 

The  same  slow  and  solemn  strain,  occasionally 
varied  in  the  melody,  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour; 
a  part  of  it  was  called  *'  Makam  Azerat  £lsao,*'  or 
the  Song  of  the  Angel  Jesus.  It  was  sung  by  the 
•heikhs,  the  cawals,  and  the  women  ;  and  occasion- 
ally by  those  without.  I  could  not  catch  the  words ; 
nor  could  I  prevail  upon  any  of  those  present  to 
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repeat  them  to  me.  They  were  in  Arabic;  and, 
as  few  of  the  Yezidis  can  speak  or  pronounce  that 
language,  they  were  not  intelligible  even  to  the  ex- 
perienced ear  of  Hodja  Toma,  who  accompanied 
roe.  The  tambourines,  which  were  struck  simul- 
taneously, only  interrupted  at  intervals  the  song  of 
the  priesto.  As  the  time  quickened,  they  broke  in 
more  frequently.  The  chant  gradually  gave  way 
to  a  lively  melody,  which,  increasing  m  measure, 
was  finally  lost  in  a  confusion  of  sounds.  The  tam- 
bourines were  beaten  with  extraordinary  energy ; 
the  flutes  poured  forth  a  rapid  flood  of  notes ;  the 
voices  were  raised  to  their  highest  pitch ;  the  men 
outside  joined  in  the  cry ;  whilst  the  women  made 
the  rocics  resound  with  the  shrill  tahlehl.  The 
musicians,  giving  way  to  the  excitement,  threw 
their  instruments  into  the  air,  and  strained  their 
limbs  into  every  contortion,  until  they  fell  exhauated 
to  the  ground.  I  never  heard  a  more  frightful  yell 
than  that  which  rose  in  the  valley.  It  was  midnight. 
The  time  and  place  were  well  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  I  gazed  with  wonder  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary scene  around  me.  Thus  were  probably 
celebrated  ages  ago  the  mysterious  rites  of  the 
Corybantes  when  they  met  in  some  consecrated 
grove.  I  did  not  marvel  that  such  wild  ceremonies 
had  given  rise  to  those  stories  of  unhallowed  rites 
and  obscene  mysteries  which  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Yezidi  an  abomination  in  the  East.  Not- 
withstanding the  uncontrollable  excitement  which 
appeared  to  prevail  amongst  all  present,  there  were 
no  indecent  gestures  or  unseemly  ceremonies.  When 
the  musicians  and  singers  were  exhausted,  the  noise 
suddenly  died  away ;  the  various  groups  resumed 
their  previous  cheerfulness,  and  again  wandered 
through  the  valley  or  seated  themselves  under  the 
trees. 

So  far  from  Sheikh  Adi  being  the  scene  of 
the  orgies  attributed  to  the  Yezidis,  the  whole  val- 
ley is  held  sacred ;  and  no  acu,  such  as  the  Jewish 
law  has  declared  to  be  impure,  are  permitted  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts.  No  other  than  the  high 
priests  and  the  chiefs  of  the  sect  are  buried  near 
the  tomb.  Many  pilgrima  take  off*  their  shoes  or 
approaching  it,  and  go  barefooted  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  its  vicinity. — Pp.  290 — ^293. 

It  is  this  strange  and  awful  reverence  for  the 
evil  principle  which  is  the  peculiar  tenet  in  the 
creed,  and  has  given  its  odious  name  to  this  ancient 
and  singular  people.  With  them  and  old  Lear 
alone  the  '*  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  gentleman.*' 
They  will  not  endure  the  profane  use  of  any  word 
which  sounds  like  Sheilan  or  Satan  ;  and  they  have 
the  same  aversion — some  slight  touch  of  which 
might  perhaps  not  be  unbecoming  in  the  followers 
of  a  more  true  and  holy  faith — to  the  Arabic  words 
for  a  curse  and  accursed.  Satan,  in  their  theory, 
which  approaches  that  of  Origen,  is  the  chief  of 
the  angelic  host,  now  suflfering  punishment  for  re- 
bellion against  the  Divine  will — but  to  be  hereafter 
admitted  to  pardon  and  restored  to  his  high  estate. 
He  is  called  Meiek  Taous,  King  Peacock ;  or  Me- 
lek  el  Kout,  the  mighty  angel.  The  peac«)ck, 
according  to  one  account,  ia  the  symbtil  as  well  aa 
the  appellative  of  this  ineflfable  being — no  unfitting 
emblem  of  pride.  Manicheism  naturally  suggests 
itself  as  the  source  of  this  awe  for  the  evil  prin- 
ciple ;  but  the  Satan  of  the  Yezidis  seems  to  be 
the  fallen  archangel  of  tbe  later  Hebrew  belief, 
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nther  than  the  ZoroaBtrian  and  Petsian  Ahriman, 
the  eternal  rival  and  equal  of  Ormazd ;  he  is  no 
impersonation  of  darkness  as  opposed  to  light.  The 
Yezidis  seem  to  have  none  of  the  speculative  hos- 
tility to  matter,  as  the  eternal  principle  of  evil, 
which  is  the  groundwork  of  Manicheism,  as  it  had 
heen  of  all  the  Gnostic  creeds.  Nor  is  the  evil 
principle  the  equal  antagonist  of  the  good.  In 
all  other  respects  their  creed  seems  to  be  a  wild 
and  incoherent  fusion  of  various  tenets,  either  bor- 
rowed from  or  forced  upon  them  by  other  dominant 
religions  around  them.  Mr.  Layard  supposes  the 
groundwork  to  be  Sabianism,  yet  he  does  not  de- 
scribe them  as  paying  especial  reverence  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  except  perhaps  to  the  son,  under 
the  name  of  Sheikh  Shems.  They  have  a  temple 
and  oxen  dedicated  to  that  luminary  ;  and  kiss  the 
place  where  his  first  beams  fall.  This,  however, 
is  pure  Zoroastrianism — (we  ought  to  note  that 
the  researches  in  Nineveh  are  in  favor  of  the  Chal- 
dean origin  of  that  mysterious  personage  and  his 
faith.)  They  worship  towards  the  rising  sun,  and 
turn  the  feet  of  their  dead  to  that  Kubleh.  They 
have  the  same  reverence  fur  fire — a  still  more  pe- 
culiar mark  of  the  Persian  creed ;  they  hold  the 
color  blue  in  abomination ;  "  are  fond  of  white 
linen,  and  in  the  cleanliness  of  their  habits  and  their 
frequent  ablutions,  they  also  resemble  the  Sabse- 
ans.*'  They  reverence  the  Old  Testament  almost 
witiv  Jewish  zeal,  (a  tenet  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  Manicheism ;)  they  receive,  but  with  less  rev- 
erence, the  Grospel  and  the  Koran.  Their  notion 
of  our  Saviour  is  the  Mohammedan,  except  that 
he  was  an  angel,  not  a  prophet ;  with  the  Koran , 
they  take  the  Docetic  view  of  his  person,  and  deny 
the  reality  of  his  sufferings.  Their  habits  have 
nothing  of  the  asceticism  of  the  Manichean  sects ; 
they  do  not  even  keep  the  Mohammedan  Ramazan ; 
they  fast  three  days  only  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  and  even  that  is  not  of  necessary  obliga- 
tion. Wednesday  is  their  holiday,  on  which  the 
more  devout  fast ;  but  it  is  not  kept  with  the  rigor 
of  a  Sabbath.  Under  their  Great  Sheikh  they 
have  a  hierarchy  of  four  orders,  and  these  offices 
are  hereditary  and  descend  to  females.  They  are 
— I.  The  Pirs  or  saints,  who  lead  a  holy  life,  in- 
tercede for  the  people,  and  are  supposed  to  cure 
diseases  and  insanity. — II.  The  Sheikhs,  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  band  of  red  and  yellow,  perform 
the  chief  functions  of  the  ceremonial,  take  charge 
of  the  offerings,  and  vend  the  relics. — III.  The 
Cawals  are  the  itinerant  preachers,  who  go  round 
to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  chant  the  hymns, 
and  play  on  the  flute  and  tambourine. — ^IV.  The 
Fakirs,  dressed  in  coarse  dark  cloth,  perform  the 
menial  offices.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  school- 
master forms  no  part  of  the  hierarchy.  It  is  con- 
sidered unlawful  to  learn  to  read  or  write.  This 
legally  established  igjiorance  may  well  make  us 
despair  of  ever  solving  the  mystery  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Yezidis.  The  only  chance  would  be  by  ob- 
taining the  sacred  volume  of  their  traditions,  their 
hymns,  and  religious  ceremonial.  It  is  in  Arabic, 
bat  carefully  concealed  from  the  sight  and  touch 


of  the  profane.  It  might  indeed,  after  all,  be 
hardly  more  satisfactory  than  the  perplexing  Co- 
dex Nasireus,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Sabcan 
Christians,  or  so-called  Christians  of  St.  John. 

We  return  to  Nimroud.  Our  limited  space 
forces  us  to  compress  into  a  brief  summary  our 
account  of  the  actual  discoveries  on  this  prolific 
mound.  But  we  strongly  recommend  our  reader 
to  follow  Mr.  Layard  himself  in  the  successive 
steps  of  his  operation ;  to  catch,  as  almost  the  cold- 
est and  most  unimaginative  will  do,  the  infection  of 
his  zeal,  to  enter  into  his  anxieties  and  his  hopes ; 
to  behold  chamber  after  chamber,  hall  after  hall, 
unfold  themselves  as  it  were  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  assume  shape,  dimensions, 
height ;  to  watch  the  reliefs  which  line  the  walls 
gradually  disclosing  their  forms;  as  the  rubbish 
clears  away,  the  siege  and  the  battle  and  the  hunt- 
ing-piece becoming  more  and  more  distinct;  the 
king  rearing  more  manifestly  his  lofly  tiara,  and 
displaying  his  undoubted  .symbol  of  royalty  ;  the 
attitude  of  the  priest  proclaiming  his  office,  some- 
times his  form  and  features,  his  imperfect  and 
efiTeminate  manhood ;  the  walls  of  the  besieged 
cities  rearing  their  battlements,  the  combatants 
grappling  in  mortal  struggle ;  the  horses  curvet- 
ing ;  the  long  procession  stretching  out  slab  after 
slab,  with  the  trophies  of  victory  or  the  offerings 
of  devotion  ;  above  all,  the  huge  symbolic  animals, 
the  bulls  or  lions,  sometimes  slowly  struggling  into 
light  in  their  natural  forms,  sometimes  developing 
their  human  heads,  their  outspread  wings ;  their 
downward  parts — in  their  gigantic  but  just  pro- 
portions— heaving  oflf,  as  it  might  seem,  the  en- 
cumbering earth.  So  in  Milton's  noble  description, 
if  we  add  only  the  broad-horned  bull  to  the  lion  and 
the  stag — 

Now  half  appeared 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane ;  the  ounce. 
The  leopard,  and  the  tiger — as  the  mole. 
Rising — the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks ;  the  swift  stag,  from  under  ground. 
Bore  up  his  branching  head. 

Paradise  Lost,  vii.  263. 

We  can  conceive,  indeed,  nothing  more  stirrhig, 
more  absorbing,  than,  once  certainly  in  the  right 
track,  to  work  away  in  these  mines  of  ancient  re- 
mains ;  to  follow  the  lode,  not  after  vulgar  copper 
or  iron,  or  even  more  precious  metals,  but  after  the 
images  of  the  kings  of  ancient  days,  the  records 
and  pictures  of  victories — of  empires  almost  pre- 
historic ;  to  uncover  the  monumental  inscriptions, 
in  almost  the  oldest  of  written  characters,  which 
at  least  have  in  our  own  day  partially  surrendered 
their  secrets  to  the  inquisitive  industry  and  sagaci- 
ty of  our  Lassens  and  Rawlinsons  ;  to  disinter  an 
Asiatic  Pompeii,  not  a  small,  if  elegant,  provincial 
town,  buried  in  the  days  of  the  Flavian  Caesan,' 
but  the  life,  the  wars,  the  banquets,  the  state,  the 
religion  of  the  capital  city  of  old  Assyria ;  the 
great  temple,  in  which  reigned,  and  perhaps  were 
worshipped,  sovereigns  contemporaDeous  with  the 
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dder  Pharaohs,  and  whose  names  had  reached  the 
Greeks  only  by  vague  and  uncertain  tradition. 

Mr.  Layard  8  sagacity  acquired  before  long  a 
knowledge  of  the  right  mode  of  working  these 
anuqoarian  quarries.  The  confident  certainty  with 
which  he  at  last  proceeded,  the  sort  of  divination 
which  he  seemed  to  possess,  that  intuitive  magical 
rod  which  pointed  to  hidden  curiosities,  was  no 
lesa  amazing  to  his  perplexed  fellow-laborers,  than 
his  motive  in  consuming  so  much  cost  and  time  in 
what  appeared  such  unprofitable  labors.  Thii 
sioDple  plan  of  discovery  at  which  Mr.  Layard  at 
length  arrived,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  spare 
great  waste  of  trouble  and  money  in  future  re* 
searches,  was  grounded  on  the  aystem  invariably 
adopted,  probably  enforced  on  the  founders  of  the 
larger  Assyrian  edifices  by  the  circumstances  and 
nature  of  their  coantry.  The  low  level  plains  on 
which  they  built  their  cities  compelled  them  to 
give  artificial  elevation,  both  for  strength  and  se- 
curity, that  they  might  be  seen  afar  off  and  com- 
mand the  adjacent  region.  A  great  pavement, 
usually  of  uoburnt  brick,  was  first  laid  down, 
commensurate  with  the  design,  on  a  mass  of 
brickwork  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  :  on  this  pave- 
ment rose  the  palace  or  temple,  with  all  its  halls 
or  chambers.  The  first  object  then  in  these  re- 
searches was  to  pierce  down  to  this  foundation 
platform,  (to  penetrate  deeper  was  vain  and  lost 
labor,)  and,  having  reached  its  level,  to  work  on- 
wards in  any  direction  along  its  surface  till  the 
walls  crossed  the  way  ;  then  to  follow  the  wall 
till  broken  by  gates  or  openings  which  led  into 
other  galleries  or  chambers.  The  gates  of  the 
more  important  chambers  were  usually  designated 
by  a  pair  of  gigantic  figures — bulls,  lions,  or  of 
eooiposite  forms — the  colossal  warders  of  these 
vast  halls.  The  gates  or  doors,  if  there  were 
gales  or  doors,  being  of  some  less  durable  materi- 
al, had  entirely  perished.  This  knowledge,  how- 
ever, of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Assyrian 
architeelure  was  gained  only  by  observation  and 
experience.  It  was  employed  in  Mr.  Layard 's 
later  excavations  in  the  huge  mound  of  Kouyuiijik, 
in  the  plain  beyond  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul ; 
%nd  in  that  of  Kalah  Shergat :  in  all  of  which  he 
was  eminently,  if  not  equally,  successful.  It  might 
have  saved  M.  Botta,  if  it  had  been  known  from 
the  first,  much  toil ;  and  even  Mr.  Layard,  in  the 
leaearches  which  he  made  at  Khorsabad,  after  it 
htd  been  abandoned  by  the  French.  Even  at 
NiiimMid,  at  the  first  period  of  his  excavations, 
when  be  was  eager  without  delay  to  avail  himself 
of  Sir  Straifnrd  Canning's  liberality,  this  base  of 
Qp«*raiions  had  not  been  discovered ;  the  researches 
were  less  regular  and  systematic,  guided  by  the 
external  appearance  of  the  mound,  and  the  first 
iodicaiicNis  of  tlie  tops  of  the  walls,  which  seemed 
to  invite  the  pickaxe  and  spade.  Mr.  Layard 's 
•riginal  Arab  guide,  an  intelligent  man,  well  ao- 
qoainted  with  the  mound,  p<iinted  out  a  fragment. 
•T  alabaster,  cropping  out,  in  geolMgteal  phrase, 
«bitve  the  soil.  On  digsiug  down  it  appeared  part 
•f  a  laige  slab :  but  the  fint  rhamhftr,  the  wall 
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of  which  was  partly  faced  by  this  slab,  was  more 
perplexing  then  satisfactory.  As  yet  there  were 
neither  bas-reliefs  nor  inscriptions ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent thai  this  chamber  had  been  opened  before— 
as  it  appeared,  in  the  memory  of  living  man,  and 
from  a  modern  inscriptioo,  by  a  late  pasha  in  search 
of  materials  for  tombstones.  But  steady  perse* 
ver^ocer— snd  skill,  which,  by  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Layard,  was  rapidly  acquired — soon  penetrated 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  unknown  and  invio- 
late ;  till  the  three  great  edifices  of  different  ages, 
adorned  by  sculptures  of  different  character — one 
at  the  north-west  corner,  one  in  the  centie,  one  to 
the  soutli-east — revealed  to  the  light  of  day  the 
Nineveh  perhaps  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  of  Sal- 
maneser  and  Sennacherib,  of  Eaarhaddon  and  Sar- 
danapalus. 

Mr.  Layard  has  rendered  ns  great  assistance  in 
his  own  summary  of  the  final  result  of  his  opera- 
tions. He  has  given,  (and  we  are  inclined  to 
pardon  the  repetition,  from  the  more  perfect  dis- 
tinctness with  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  ac- 
company him,)  first,  a  topographic  account,  with 
constant  references  to  his  plana,  and  then  a  pictur- 
esque view  of  the  mound,  into  whksh  we  deseend, 
and  behold  his  laborers — ^Arabs  and  Chaldeans, 
Mohammedans  and  Christians — working  together 
in  the  utmost  harmony,  in  all  their  wild  attitudes, 
with  their  fantastic  gestures  and  dissonant  cries. 
We  range  with  him  through  the  whole  circuit — 
pasa  from  hall  to  hall — contemplate  the  lions  at 
the  gates,  the  sculptures  on  the  walls — explore 
the  rubbish  for  smaUer  articles  of  curiosity. 

Before  Christmas,  1846,  Mr.  Layard  bad  only 
opened  eight  chambera.  The  intelhgence  of  funds 
placed  at  his  disposal  through  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  enabled  him  to  proceed  on  a  more 
vigorous  plan  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Be- 
fore he  closed  his  wprk,  eigbt-and-twenty  of  these 
halls  and  galleries  had  come  to  light ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  plans,  we  ean  trace  the  whole 
groundwork  of  the  edifices.  By  his  clever  pic- 
ture-writing, assisted,  too,  by  many  cots  executed 
with  great  skill  by  Mr.  Greorge  Scharf,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  the  several  parts  of  the  mound, 
from  a  shapeless  heap  of  rubbish  covered  with 
vegetation — a  grassy  hill  of  vast  size  but  inexplic- 
able ahape — become  gradually  an  assemblage  of 
ruins,  in  which  the  walls,  roofless  indeed,  but 
mostly  erect,  stand  up  beff»re  us.  The  chambers 
expand,  many  of  them  at  firet  dazzling  with  rich 
colon,  which  faded  unfortunately  on  their  exp(»s- 
ure  to  light ;  and  faced  with  sculptured  slabs. 
We  understand  the  whole  construction  and  ar- 
rangement, if  not  extent,  of  an  Assyrian  palace- 
temple. 

The  palace  on  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
mound,  which  Mr.  Layard  considere  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  Ninevite  buildings,  had  evidently  been 
the  most  magnificent  edifice,  displayed  the  more 
regular  oonatruction,  was  adorned  wiih  the  fineat 
soulptures,  and  covered  with  the  more  curioua  in- 
scriptinns.  To  this  we  shall  return.  Bnt  there 
were  sppearances  which  came  to  light,  during  the 
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operations  aboat  the  centre  of  the  mound,  OTen 
still  mure  surprising.  There  was  a  kind  of  suc- 
cession in  the  strata  of  remains,  which,  without 
demanding  the  incalculable  periods  of  our  geolo- 
gists, showed  an  antiquity  which  may  well  pe^ 
plex  the  historical  inquirer.  Above  the  buried 
remains  of  the  Ninevite  palace,  some  people — a 
people  by  every  indication  of  great  antiquity — 
had  formed  their  burial-place.  The  excavators 
had  to  dig  through  a  layer  of  tombs,  to  displace 
the  remains  of  the  dead,  which  they  did  with 
great  care.  The  tombs  were  not  the  hastily-piled 
sepulchres  of  a  roving  tribe — they  were  regularly 
formed  of  bricks  carefully  joined,  but  without 
mortar ;  some  covered  with  slabs  of  alabaster ; 
others  were  large  earthen  sarcophagi  covered  with 
slabs.  Parts  of  a  skeleton,  and  some  of  the  bones, 
appeared  entire  on  opening  one  of  the  tombs,  but 
crumbled  into  dust  on  the  attempt  to  remove  them. 
In  the  first  of  these  tombs  were  likewise  found 
vases  of  reddish  clay,  and  beads,  and  small  orna- 
ments belonging  to  a  necklace.  Besides,  there 
was  a  cylinder  representing  a  king  in  his  chariot 
hunting  the  wild  bull,  a  copper  ornament,  two  sil- 
ver brscelets,  and  a  pin  for  the  hair.  It  seemed 
that  the  body  must  have  been  that  of  a  female. 
In  other  tombs  were  found  vases  of  green  pottery, 
copper  mirrors,  lustral  spoons,  and  various  orna- 
ments. The  whole  of  these  ornaments  were,  in 
their  character  and  form,  Egyptian.  Five  feet  be- 
low this  cemetery  appeared  the  remains  of  a  build- 
ing— but  of  a  building  in  ruins.  The  walls,  of 
unbaked  bricks,  could  still  be  traced  ;  but  the 
slabs  which  had  lined  them,  covered  with  bas-re- 
liefs and  inscriptions,  had  been  detached  from  the 
walls,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  removing 
them  to  some  other  place — it  should  seem  of  em- 
ploying them  for  some  neighboring  building.  Mr. 
Layard  asserts,  and  we  think  on  solid  grounds, 
that  these  slabs  were  invariably,  according  to  the 
practice  of  Assyrian  art,  sculptured  afler  they  had 
been  set  up.  And  here,  in  a  space  of  fifty  feet 
square,  cleared  by  the  removal  of  about  twenty 
tombs,  above  one  hundred  slabs  were  exposed  to 
view,  packed  in  rows,  one  against  the  other,  as 
slabs  in  a  stone-cutter^s  yard,  or  as  leaves  of  a 
gigantic  book.  Every  slab  was  sculptured  ;  and 
as  they  were  placed  in  a  regular  series,  according 
to  the  stibjecto  upon  them,  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  been  moved  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood 
from  their  original  positions  against  the  walls  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  and  had  been  left  as  found,  pre- 
paratory to  their  removal  elsewhere.  Mr.  Layard 
had  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  central  building 
had  been  destroyed  to  supply  materials  fur  the 
temple  or  palace  at  the  south-west  comer.  The 
sculptures  closely  resembled  those  actually  found 
in  that  edifice  ;  and  there  also  appeared  slabs  with 
the  reliefs  turned  towards  the  walls.  He  was 
compelled  to  the  strange  but  unavoidable  conclu- 
sion that  some  considerable  time  even  afler  this 
removal,  in  the  acccumulated  earth  and  rubbish, 
now  stirred  again  for  the  first  time  nineteen  cen- 
tories  after  Christ,  was  the  burial-place  of  a  peo- 


ple seemingly  Egyptian,. or  in  some  degree  Egyp- 
tianized  in  manners  and  arts — closely  allied,  or 
assimilsted  at  least,  to  that  now  well-known  race, 
with  whom,  in  their  own  monuments,  we  have 
become  ftimiliar  to  the  most  minute  household  or- 
naments and  attire.  The  catacomb  of  one  age 
muat  be  pierced  to  arrive  at  the  palace  or  temple 
of  another :  one  generation  makes  its  graves, 
seemingly  unconscious  thst  far  below  are  the 
dwellings  of  a  generation  much  more  ancient  of 
course,  and  forgotten.  Mr.  Layard  modestly  con- 
tents himself  with  suggesting  the  questions— 
What  race  occupied  the  country  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  palacea?  At  what  period 
were  these  tombs  msde?  What  antiquity  does 
their  presence  assign  to  the  buildings  beneath 
them!  One  thing  seems  dear — that  they  are 
neither  Persian  nor  Greek  :  they  belong  to  an 
anterior  period,  when  there  was  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  As- 
syria and  Egypt.  These  problems  must  yet 
await  their  answer,  and  can  only  be  anawered  if 
the  inscriptions — as  yet  but  indistinctly  read,  and, 
if  interpreted  at  all,  still  more  indistinctly  inter- 
preted— shall  render  up  their  secrets. 

But  they  naturally  lead  to  the  more  simple,  yet 
not  less  important  problem,  which  ia  atarted  by 
the  whole  work  of  Mr.  Layard  : — What  is  the 
result  of  these  singular  discoveries!  what  light 
do  they  throw  on  the  history  of  mankind— on  the 
origin,  early  development,  and  progress  of  human 
civilization!  How  far  has  the  great  empire  of 
Assyria,  from  a  vast  and  vague  Oriental  tradition, 
an  imposing  and  mysterious  myth,  become  s  real- 
ity !  How  far  are  we  able  to  fill  up  its  dim  and 
interrupted  annals!  The  only  trustworthy  history 
of  Assyria,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  that  of  its 
close  :  from  this — of  which  a  proximate  date  can 
be  assigned — we  must  sscend  (in  such  history  the 
upward  is  the  only  intelligible  course)  into  its 
more  cloudy  antiquity.  We  know,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, the  period  at  which  Nineveh  and  her  sov- 
ereigns disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Mr.  Layard,  we  think,  takes  unnecessary  pains  to 
prove  this  absolute  and  total  destruction  of  Nine- 
veh snd  the  Assyrian  cities.  It  is  quite  impossi- 
ble that  within  the  range  of  history,  after  the  fall 
of  Babylon  and  the  rise  of  the  great  Persian  mon- 
archy, any  large  capital  can  have  arisen  unnoticed, 
or  any  powerful  sovereigns  ruled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tigris.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  all  these  ruins — those  of  Rhorsabad,  Kon- 
yunjik,  Kalah  Shergat,  as  well  as  Nimroud,  belong 
to  the  Assyrian  Nineveh,  of  which  the  fall  is  de- 
scribed ss  an  historic  fact,  which,  if  he  had  not 
witnessed,  had  made  an  awful  impression  on  the 
mind  of  man  in  his  day,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
— Ezekiel  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar, 
one  of  the  afiluents  of  the  Tigris.  The  prophet 
cites  it  as  a  terrible  and  notorious  sdmonitory  ex- 
ample to  the  haughty  kings  of  Egypt  (ch.  xxxi.) 
The  dste  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  is  brought  even 
to  a  closer  point.  In  Isaiah  it  is  the  Assyriaa 
•who  is  subduing  Western  Asia.    Jeiemish  knows' 
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DO  great  eastern  power  but  the  Chtldean  king  of 
Babylon.  The  date  which  can  be  made  out  from 
the  accoont  in  Herodotus  of  the  conquest  of  Ninus 
or  Ninefeh,  by  Cyaxares  the  Mcde,  singularly  co- 
incides with  this  period ;  and,  in  a  word,  chro- 
Bologists  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  fixing  the  year 
606  B.  c.  for  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
Assyria.  The  latest  dynasty  of  the  Assyrians  is 
fiiaiiliar  to  as  in  the  biblical  histories.  The  names 
of  Tiglaih  Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and 
Eaerhaddon  are  known  as  having  cuveloped  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  in  tfieir  western  conquests,  and 
as  having  menaced  Jerusalem.  These,  Mr.  La- 
yard  seems  to  conclude,  are  the  kings  who  built 
Kooyonjik,  Khorsabad,  and  the  later  Nimroud 
palaces — whose  victories  are  commemorated  in 
the  later  sculptures; — and  at  all  events  those 
sculptures  are  singularly  illustrative  of  the  cam- 
paigns thus  incidentally  or  more  fully  described  in 
the  Hebrew  writings.  That  some  of  those  west- 
em  conquests,  either  predicted  or  historically  re- 
lated by  the  chroniclers  or  prophets,  are  recorded 
on  these  very  slabs,  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
There  has  been  an  attempt,  indeed,  to  identify  one 
conquered  people  with  the  Jews;  for  this  we 
think  DO  sufficient  proof  or  argument  is  offered — 
bat  the  prisoners — men,  women,  and  children — 
who  are  led  away  into  bondage  from  the  captive 
cities  may  doubtless  represent,  among  other,  some 
of  those  who  were  carried  off*  from  their  native 
homes  in  Palestine  to  Halah,  and  Hamath,  and 
Gozar.  The  identical  Rab-Saris,  the  chief  eunuch 
— perhaps  the  Rab-Shakeh,  the  chief  cup-bearer — 
who  wete  sent  to  denounce  war  against  Jerusalem, 
may  posiibty  be  seen  in  some  of  the  long  proces- 
sions. The  Rab-Saris  is  perpetually  found  as  the 
prime-minister,  the  vizier,  or  representative  of  the 
monarch.  But  the  most  remarkable  identification 
of  the  western  conquests  of  Assyria  with  those  of 
prophetic  history  is  on  certain  stabs  which  com- 
memorate the  siege  and  subjugation  of  maritime 
fortresses.  In  the  earlier  sculptures  boats  appear, 
SQch  as  are  now  used  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes :  there  is  one  ferrying  over  a  royal  chariot, 
with  swimmers  around  it,  supported  on  bladders, 
as  at  the  present  day.  On  the  later  reliefs  of 
Kouyunjik  are  vessels  apparently  not  belonging  to 
the  Assyrians,  (who  never,  probably,  became  a 
maritime  people,)  but  to  the  cities  they  are  be- 
^^^g'  They  are  shown  to  be  sea-vessels  by 
the  somewhat  clumsy  but  significant  device  of  sea- 
fish  swimming  about  them ;  but  are  the  same  in 
shape  and  construction — and  that  a  very  peculiar 
construction — with  vessels  found  on  coins  of  the 
early  Persian  monarchy,  and  those  of  Sidon  of  a 
much  later  period.  The  cities  besieged,  \X  is  no 
rash  conclusion,  may  therefore  be  Tyre  or  Sidon, 
or  some  of  the  other  flourishing  mercantile  towns 
on  that  coast. 

Bat  what  learn  we  of  that  other  dynasty  which 
— high  above  that  which  began  with  Pal  and 
ended  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (see  vol.  ii.,  pp.  381, 
&c.)— commencing  with  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
is  said  to  hare  endured  for  1360  years,  and  closed 


with  SardanapalusT  What  learn  we  of  those 
more  primeval  Assyrian  monarchs,  the  builders  ot 
Nineveh  and  of  the  older  Babylon  ?  Concerning 
this  royal  race,  all  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
through  the  Greeks,  and  those  mostly  late  com- 
pilers, though  they  occasionally  cite  earlier  vouch- 
ers. The  whole  of  this  is  so  vague,  wild,  and 
unreal,  as  to  make  us  suspect  more  than  the  usual 
proverbial  mendacity  of  Grecian  history.  These 
elder  Assyrian  sovereigns,  their  achievements, 
their  edifices,  loom  dimly  through  the  haze  of  im- 
penetrable antiquity,  and  might  seem  to  owe  their 
grandeur  in  a  great  degree  to  their  remoteness. 

Mr.  Layard  devotes  many  pages  to  the  frag- 
ments or  traditions  of  history  concerning  this  ear- 
lier empire.  He  has  collected  these  with  much 
industry  from  all  quarters,  but  has  appealed  to 
them  with  too  little  discrimination.  Considering 
the  age,  the  active  and  adventurous  life  of  Mr. 
Layard,  his  scholarship  is  of  so  much  higher  or- 
der than  we  had  a  right  to  expect ;  his  judgment 
is  so  rarely  led  astray  by  the  temptations  of  his 
exciting  theme,  that  we  would  speak  with  most 
respectful  tenderness  of  his  adherence  to  the  old 
usage  (an  usage,  we  regret  to  say,  still  counte- 
nanced by  some  of  our  most  distinguished  scholars 
and  chronotogists)  of  heaping  together,  with  the 
more  valuable  authorities,  passages  from  the  most 
obscure  and  worthless  writers  concerning  subjects 
on  which  they  could  not  but  be  profoundly  igno- 
rant, or  from  writers  of  better  name,  where  their 
authority  can  have  no  weight.  In  his  Introduc- 
tion, it  is  singular  that  he  promises  to  be  as  severe 
and  judicious  as  we  would  require ;  his  conclu- 
sions are  simple,  sound,  and  just,  while  the  un- 
feigned modesty  of  his  language,  the  excuses 
which  he  urges  of  bad  health  as  well  as  over- 
whelming occupation,  cannot  but  strongly  prepos- 
sess us  in  his  favor.  But  in  the  body  of  his  work 
he  has  neglected  somewhat  too  much  that  rigid 
historical  criticism,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  fact  from  fable,  mythic  legend  from 
historic  truth.  Surely,  for  instance,  we  are  now 
far  beyond  the  authority  of  Pliny  and  the  poet 
Lucan,  as  to  the  inventors  of  written  characters. 
We  know  that  the  Greeks  generally  supposed  their 
own  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  esteem  their  teachers  the 
primary  discoverers  of  letters  ;  but  of  what  weight 
is  that  Greek  opinion  as  to  the  question  itself  t 

As,  however,  this  early  Assyrian  history  most 
be  forced,  by  these  discoveries,  on  the  attention 
even  of  the  general  reader,  it  may  be  worth  the 
pains  to  examine  its  real  amount  and  value.  When 
Herodotus  wrote,  the  great  empire  of  Babylon  had 
entirety  swallowed  up,  and,  as  it  seems,  totally 
obscured  the  more  ancient  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
Semiramis  is  introduced  only  as  having  ruled  in 
Babylon ;  Nineveh  is  hardly  more  than  onoe  or 
twice  distinctly,  and  that  incidentally,  mentioned 
— once  as  having  been  included  in  the  conquests 
of  the  Babylonian  queen  Nitocris-— and  again,  in 
the  Median  history,  as  having  fallen  under  the 
victorious  arms  of  Cyaxares.     In  another  passage 
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Herodotus  speaks,  as  it  were  aocidenta]]y,  of  the 
Assyrians,  as  having  ruled  Upper  Asia  for  520 
years.  It  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  limit  the 
whole  empire  of  Assyria  to  this  narrow  period. 
This  sentence,  therefore,  probably  refers  to  the 
rule  of  some  particular  Assyrian  dynasty,  or  some 
period  when  their  empire  was  at  its  height  as  to 
power  and  extent  (Herod,  i.  95.)* 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  Ninevite  history,  there- 
fore, is  found  in  the  compilation  of  Diodoros 
Siculus,  and  is  avowedly  transcribed  from  that  of 
Ctesias — with  some  few  additions  from  other  less 
trustworthy  authorities.  What,  then,  is  this  his- 
tory? A  full  and  particular  account  only  of  the 
first  and  roost  remote  ancestors  of  this  race,  of 
Ninus  and  Semiramis;  and  of  the  last  of  the 
dynasty,  Sardanapalus.  There  is  nothing,  except 
perhaps  the  enormous  numbers  of  their  forces, 
absolutely  incredible  in  the  campaigns  and  con- 
quests of  Ninus ;  nothing  more  surprising  than  in 
those  attributed  to  Sesostris,  or  even  to  modern 
conquerors,  Zengis  or  Tamerlane.  In  the  history 
of  Semiramis,  Diodorus  endeavors  to  discriminate 
the  mythic  from  the  historical ;  the  supernatural 
and  religious  from  the  real.  Eastern  annals,  how- 
ever, or  even  western,  may  furnish  examples  of 
women  of  inferior  birth  becoming  by  their  beauty 
and  fascinations,  first  the  wives  of  powerful  sa- 
traps or  vitiers,  afterwards  of  doting  monarchs; 
now  assuming  the  reins  of  empire  in  their  hus- 
bands' name,  then  in  their  own  ;  carrying  on  long 
and  perpetual  wars ;  conducting  remote  campaigns ; 
snd  founding  magnificent  cities.  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt,  d.  priori^  though  the  vastness  of  her  works 
may  be  heightened  and  in  great  degree  fabulous, 
that  Semiramis  may  have  built  the  primeval  Baby- 
lon, waged  war  in  India,  or  even  been  the  first  to 
employ  Rab-Sares  in  her  great  ofiSces  of  state.  She 
may  even  have  furnished  a  precedent  for  that 
lawless  and  prodigal  plan  of  indulging  her  own 

*  We  agree  with  those  modem  critics  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  HerodotuR  ever  wrote  an  Assyrian  history. 
This  work  was  unknown  to  any  writer  of  antiquity.  Mr. 
Layard  is  wrong  when  he  says,  in  his  Introduction,  that 
"Aristotle,  de  Auim.  viii.  18,  mentions  Aartn^  aetn  it," 
A  ristotle  merely  mentions  a  fact  in  natural  history,  of 
which  a  certain  author  was  irnorant— for  that  author  in 
his  account  of  the  tnking  of  Nineveh  describes  an  eai^le 
drinking.  But  the  name  of  that  author  in  the  best  MSS. 
is  '  //0i  0^0 (—which  readini^  is  retained  by  Beklcer  ; 
and,  however  it  may  seem  more  probable  that  Herodotus 
should  have  described  the  Uking  of  Nineveh  than  Hesi- 
od,  yet,  even  if  so,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Aristotle 
did  not  cite  from  memory,  or  copy  from  some  other  less 
accurate  writer.  The  two  passages  in  Herodotus,  where 
he  speaks  of  his  ^Aacr^ioi  koyotf  and  his  'irtgoi  Xoyot 
(\.  c.  106  and  184,)  by  no  means  show  that  be  ever  ful 
piled  his  intention,  if  he  had  such  intention,  of  writing 
a  separate  Assyrian  history.  There  is  a  slight  inaccu- 
racy in  the  article  Herodotus,  in  the  excellent  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biographv,  edited  by  Dr.  W. 
Smith.  It  is  the  long  line  of  Banylontan  kings,  not  the 
taking  of  Nineveh,  which  Herodotus  pmmbes  (c.  184) 
to  relate  in  other  ducour»e»  or  booka.  It  is  in  c.  106  that 
he  says,  **  How  they  (the  Medes)  took  Nineveh,  I  will 
describe  in  other  books."  (iv  $Tif}oiat  Uyotai.)  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  Herodotus  may  have  designed 
either  to  be  more  full  on  the  history  of  Assyria  in  his 
mat  work,  or  may  have  projected  another,  and  aban- 
doned either  design  from  want  of  materials.  Such  a 
book,  by  such  an  author,  if  written,  could  hardly  have 
periaoed  entirely,  and  escaped  all  later  compilers. 


passions  without  endangering  her  power,  which 
acquired  for  a  late  imperial  female  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Semiramis.  Let  as  grant,  then,  that 
there  may  be  some  historic  ground  for  the  actual 
being  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  We  say  not 
whether  Diodoros  or  Ctesias  had  any  foundation 
for  the  definite  period  of  1360  years  (so  we  read 
iu  our  edition,  Wesseling's,  of  Diodoros,  not  1306, 
as  stated  by  some  chronologists)  which  they  assign 
to  this  dynasty.  But  what  follows  in  Diodorus—- 
no  doubt  in  Ctesias — these  accounts  of  the  cam- 
paigns, conquests,  buildings  of  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramis ?  How  are  these  annals,  so  splendidly  begun, 
and  with  so  many  historic  particulars,  continued  t 
By  a  toul  blank  of  thirty  generations!  Of  the 
1360  years  assigned  to  the  dynasty,  more  than  a 
thousand  were,  as  we  are  informed,  altogether 
barren  of  events  worthy  of  record.  From  Ninyas, 
the  son  of  Semiramis,  the  first  of  that  character,  a 
race  of  Rois  Faineants  succeeded — without  doing 
any  one  great  achievement  or  sufiTering  any  one 
memorable  revolution.  The  plain  and  glaring  troth 
is,  that  later  ages  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
period  ;  as  no  one  knew  what  was  done,  the  com- 
placent later  hbtorians  determined  that  nothing 
was  done.  We  should  have  made  an  exception  ; 
there  is  one  single  so-called  historic  fact,  one  event 
recorded,  which,  as  coming  from  a  Greek  historian, 
is  no  less  strange  than  suspicious — it  is  the  mis- 
sion by  the  Assyrian  King  Teutames,  of  Memnon, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  20,000  foot  and 
200  chariots,  to  his  vassal,  King  Priam,  during  the 
siege  of  Troy.  And  Ctesias  would  persuade  us 
that  he  read  this  in  the  royal  anJtives,'  What 
archives  ?  Ctesias  of  Cnidos  was,  as  is  well  known, 
a  contemporary  of  Xenophon,  and  employed  as  a 
physician  at  the  court  of  Persia.  It  is  marvellous 
surely  how  this  fragment,  and  this  fragment  alone, 
not  only  of  ante-Persian,  but  of  ante-Babylonian 
history,  should  find  its  way  among  the  recorda  of 
the  house  of  Darius.  We  dwell  on  this  the  more 
because  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Layard  has  betrayed  some  want  of  discrimination. 
We  will  not  quite  say  that  he  relates  it  as  if  per- 
suaded of  its  credibility,  though  in  a  note  he 
somewhat  gravely  rebukes  the  blunder  of  Virgil  in 
making  Memnon  a  black.  With  Mr.  Grote  we 
must  take  the  freedom  of  abandoning  the  whole 
story  to  **  the  Legend  of  Troy,"  and  we  know  not 
why  the  cyclic  ^'Ethiopia,  from  which  no  doubt 
Virgil  borrowed  his  black  Memnon,  is  not  quite 
as  good  history  as  this  strange  passage  of  the 
Cnidian  physician.  It  may  be  uncourteuus,  but  it 
is  tempting  to  speculate,  whether  Ctesias  invented 
the  fable,  either  as  a  court  flatterer,  to  prove  the 
ancient  title  of  the  great  Eaatern  sovereigns  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  kings  of  Asia  Minor ;  or  as  a 
patriotic  Greek,  to  boast  of  the  total  defeat  of  the 
first  great  Eaatern  host  which  encountered  the 
Greeks  in  those  regions. 

From  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  with  this  one  rest- 
ing place,  Diodoros  leaps  to  Sardanapalus.  His 
account  of  that  luzurioua  sulun  is  too  well  known ; 
but  there  is  certainly  this  very  singular  ciicom- 
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e,  that  the  act  of  Sardanapalns,  in  making  hia 
paJaoe  hia  own  gorgeoua  funeral  pyre,  and  burying 
hioiaelf  upon  it,  ia  alao  attributed  to  the  king  who 
was  overthrown  by  Cyaxares.  More  than  one  of 
the  great  palaces,  that  of  Khorsabad,  and  one  at 
Nimroud,  were  manifestly  destroyed  by  fire ;  but 
of  the  earliest,  the  north-western  at  Nimroud,  thera 
ii  no  appearance  that  it  was  destroyed  by  that  ele- 
meot,  the  agency  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
not  to  discover  even  in  these  long-interred  ruins. 

This  chasm  of  above  1000  years,  which  Diodo- 
nu  has  left  in  the  Assyrian  history,  is  filled  up 
with  a  barren  list  of  names  by  the  Christian  chro- 
nologists,  by  Eusebios  and  Syncellus,  who  fre^ 
quently  differ  in  the  number  and  the  names  of  the 
kings.  We  know  not  whether  they  took,  either 
directly  or  through  later  writers,  from  Ctesias,  the 
names  which  Diodorus  suppressed  as  unworthy  of 
record,  or  drew  them  from  some  other,  perhaps 
more  questionable,  source.  The  biblical  records, 
which  we  most  remember  do  not  assert  themselves 
to  be  the  history  of  the  world,  but  of  one  peculiar 
laoe,  afford  no  information ;  yet  neither  is  their 
sQeooe  to  be  considered  as  any  valid  objection.  A 
mighty  empire  may  have  existed  on  the  Tigris,  as 
it  certainly  existed  in  Egypt,  aAer  Abraham,  and 
long  before  Abraham,  but  would  by  no  means 
■eeessarily  find  its  place  in  the  annals  of  the  race 
of  Abraham. 

What,  then,  if  at  this  period  of  the  world  we 
ihottld  recover  history  which  has  perished  from 
the  memory  of  man  since  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
history  of  which  the  Greeks,  perhaps  the  Persians, 
were  altogether  ignorant  1  It  ia  difficult  to  doubt 
that  much  which  is  historical  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
long  inscriptions  that  accompany  every  siege  or 
bittle-piece ;  assign  his  proper  name  to  every 
king;  and  contain  within  iheir  hidden  character 
a  socoesaion  of  kings,  with  their  most  memorable 
aehievements.  There  then  are  the  records,  the 
arehives  of  Nineveh  ;  and  many  of  these  of  great 
length  are  now  secured  from  further  destruction. 
They  have  been  copied  with  the  utmost  care ;  and 
tianaferred  from  the  perishable  stone  or  alabaster 
to  printed  pages,  which  the  careful  philologist  may 
Mody  at  his  leisure  in  his  own  chamber,  and  with 
all  the  aida  of  learning.  But  they  are  not  only  in 
a  character,  if  known  at  all,  (for  Major  Rawlinson^s 
is  the  Persian,  not  Assyrian  alphabet,)  as  yet  im- 
perfectly known  : — a  character,  which,  no  doubt, 
varied  so  conaiderably  with  the  different  racea 
which  employed  it,  that  to  read  it  to  good  purpose 
00  the  atones  of  Nimroud,  may  almoat  require  a 
new  discovery  aa  felicitous  aa  that  of  Grotefend, 
Lassen,  and  Rawlinson.  That  the  Assyrians,  as 
the  oldest  people  who  had  attained  to  any  degree 
of  civilisation,  ahoold  have  been  the  inventora  of 
this  eoneiform,  arrow-headed  or  wedged-shaped 
writing,  18  in  itself  highly  probable  ;  and  their  form 
of  leitere  would  be,  aa  accordingly  Mr.  Layard 
actoally  asserts  that  it  is,  the  most  simple  and  least 
complicated.  But  beyond  this  there  is  the  further 
diffieolty ;  we  have  not  merely  to  decipher  the 
charaeter,  but  to  discover  and  interpret  the  lan- 


guage. This  is  the  great  problem  which  must 
test  the  sagacity  of  foreign  and  English  scholars, 
the  Lassens  and  Bournoufa  of  the  continent,  our 
own  Rawlinsons,  Birches,  and  Layards.  There  ia 
every  probability  that  it  will  turn  out,  if  ever  clearly 
deciphered,  a  Semitic  language ;  but  even  on  this 
point  there  is  as  yet  no  absolute  certainty. 

On  the  progress  made  in  the  deciphering  this 
arrow-headed  writing,  though  not  unwatchful  of 
its  extent,  at  preaent  we  must  decline  to  enter,  and 
fur  obvious  reasons ;  want  of  space,  and  conse- 
quent inability  to  make  the  aubject  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  We  are  anxiously  waiting 
too  the  communication  of  Major  Rawlinson ^s  latest 
and  most  mature  views,  his  ultimate  judgment  on 
the  Assyrian  character  and  language.  Thia  we 
know  at  present  only  from  rumor  and  from  casual 
hints  in  Mr.  Layard^s  volumes.  But  having  ac- 
knowledged our  full  trust,  as  far  aa  its  general 
truth,  in  Major  Rawlinson *s  interpretation  of  the 
great  tri-charactered  or  trilinguar  inscription  of 
Bisutun,  and  looking  with  anxious  expectation  for 
the  detaila  of  his  announced  discovery  of  the  an- 
nals of  the  Ninevite  kings,  we  can  only  express 
our  most  friendly  solicitude  that  the  students  in 
this  difficult  inquiry  may  not  imperil  their  science 
by  crude  or  hasty  conclusions.  Mr.  Layard  men- 
tions one  very  happy  mutual  testimony  furnished 
by  the  interpreters  of  Egyptian  and  of  cuneiform 
writing.  The  aame  name,  expressed  in  the  par- 
allel columns  of  a  bilinguar  inscription,  in  hiero- 
glyphics and  arrow-headed  characters,  waa  read 
off,  (without  any  communication  between  the  par- 
ties,) the  arrow-headed  from  Major  Rawlinson *a 
alphabet,  the  hieroglyphic  by  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinaon,  as  '*  Artaxerxes.'*  But  it  is  discouraging, 
as  to  the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  to  find  such  sen- 
tences as  these  in  Mr.  Layard  *s  book  :  '*  Letters 
differing  widely  in  their  forms,  and  evidently  the 
most  opposite  in  their  phonetic  powers,  are  inter- 
changeable. The  shortest  name  may  be  written 
in  a  variety  of  ways  : — every  character  in  it  may 
be  changed.*' — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  190.)  We  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  principles  of  these  varia- 
tions may  not  hereafter  be  discovered,  and  their 
laws  laid  down  by  long  and  patient  philological  in- 
vestigation, and  by  analogy  with  other  languages; 
but  we  must  think  that  caution  becomes  more  and 
more  imperative  ;  that  every  step  must  be  secured 
before  another  can  be  made  in  advance.  We 
must,  moreover,  plead  guilty  to  some  misgivings, 
when  we  find  a  particular  character  with  the  force 
of  the  letter  N  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Layard  ; 
while  another  zealous  student — whose  able,  though, 
we  mnat  be  permitted  to  say,  somewhat  confused, 
papers  demand  a  closer  examination  than  we  have 
been  able  to  bestow  upon  them,  but  who  is  ac- 
knowledged at  all  hands  to  have  developed  the 
system  of  numerala  with  auccess — while  Dr. 
Hincka  is  convinced  it  ia  either  the  name,  or  an 
abbreviation  of  the  name,  of  Athur,  the  kingdom 
of  Aaayria.  All  to  which  Mr.  Layard  haa  as- 
pired in  the  preaent  work,  ia  the  detection  of  oer- 
uin  namea  of  kings,  following  each  other  in  regu- 
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lar  order  on  dtflferent  tablets,  and  so  growing  into 
a  genealogy  of  several  successive  tnonarehs,  de- 
signated by  certain  characters,  which  signify  *'the 
son  of,"  and  combining  other  proofs  that  they 
belong  to  a  continuous  series.  But  it  is  hardly 
fair  upon  the  ordinary  reader  for  Mr.  Layard  to 
print  these  Hoes  of  inscription  from  diflferent  slabs, 
which  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  to,  and  ex- 
planatory of,  each  other,  in  cuneiform  characters 
alone.  He. ought  to  have  told  us  in  plain  English 
or  Roman  letters,  the  names  which  he  thus  read. 
Even  the  philologist,  who  has  paid  some  attention 
to  the  system,  may  be  almost  equally  at  a  loss  ; 
as  Major  Rawlinson^s  alphabet  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  and  no  other  alphabet  has 
as  yet,  we  believe,  been  found  to  test  the  readings 
on  these  monuments. 

But  even  if  these  sullen  and  obstinate  inscrip- 
tions refuse  to  yield  up  their  secret  treasures  of 
knowledge ;  if  we  are  baffled  by  the  recondite  lan- 
guage, owning  no  manifest  analogy  with  any  of 
the  known  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  of  west- 
ern Asia  ;  if  we  are  doomed  to  gaze  upon  them  in 
unintelligent  wonder,  as  men  did  so  many  ages, 
before  the  days  of  Young  and  Champollion,  on 
the  sealed  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  if  we  get  no 
further  than  to  make  out  barren  lists  of  names 
(curious,  indeed,  if  confirmed  by  those  in  the 
chronologists,  yet  of  very  limited  interest) — still 
we  cannot  but  think  this  sudden  redintegration,  as 
it  were,  of  the  great  half-fabulous  empire  of  Assy- 
ria, one  of  the  most  singular  adventures,  so  to 
speak,  of  antiquarian  research.  Though  we  may 
not  be  able,  as  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  aspires  to  do 
for  Egypt,  to  assign  the  place  of  Ninevite  Assy- 
ria in  the  history  of  mankind  and  of  civilization, 
yet  it  is  a  surprising  event  to  receive,  on  a  sudden, 
such  unanswerable  evidence  of  her  power,  wealth, 
greatness,  luxury,  and  skill  in  manufactures  and 
arts ;  of  the  extent  of  her  conquests,  and  of  course 
in  a  more  imperfect  and  indistinct  manner,  the 
character  of  her  social  life  and  of  her  religion. 

Our  conclusions  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mr. 
Layard,  as  to  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  Assyrisn 
empire.  The  total  and  acknowledged  ignorance 
of  Ctesias  as  to  the  events  of  any  reign  anterior  to 
Sardanapalus,  of  course  greatly  shakes  our  faith  in 
his  authentic  knowledge  as  to  the  length  of  those 
reigns,  and  altogether  as  to  the  period  of  1300 
years  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus.  We  are  so 
much  of  the  new  school  as  to  venturesome  doubts, 
notwithstanding  our  own  admissions,  whether  Ni- 
nus himself  be  a  myth  or  a  real  personage,  the 
impersonated  tribe,  or  city,  or  empire,  like  Doros 
and  Ion,  and  Hellen,  and  the  Egyptian  Menes,  or 
the  actual  father  of  a  dynasty  and  the  builder  of  the 
capital  ;  and  to  this  conclusion  Mr.  Layard  him- 
self seems  to  have  come  in  his  introduction — 
which,  like  most  introductions,  has  clearly  been  the 
last  part  written.  Semiramis,  as  we  havQ  said, 
has  more  of  an  historical  character,  though  sur- 
rounded, no  doubt  magnified,  by  the  haze  of  le- 
gend. But  Mr.  Layard 's  argument  we  think  de- 
cisive as  to  the  general  question. 


There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assign  to 
Assyria  the  same  remote  antiquity  we  claim  for 
Egypt.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  prove  that  she 
did  not  stand  alone  in  civilization  and  power.  At 
the  earliest  period  we  find  her  contending  with  ene- 
mies already  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  powerful  as 
herself;  and  amongst  the  spoil  of  Asia,  and  the 
articles  of  tribute  brought  by  subdued  nations  from 
the  north-east,  are  vases  as  elegant  in  shape,  stufft 
as  rich  in  texture,  and  chariots  as  well  adapted  to 
war  as  her  own.  It  is  not  improbable  that  she 
herself  was  indebted  to  the  nations  of  western  Asia 
for  the  introduction  of  arts  in  which  they  excelled, 
and  that  many  things  in  common  use  were  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  In  fact,  to  reject  the 
notion  of  the  existence  of  an  independent  kingdom 
in  Assyria,  at  the  very  earliest  period,  would  be  sl- 
most  to  question  whether  the  country  were  inhab- 
ited ;  which  would  be  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
united  testimony  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  A 
doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  dynasties  and 
the  extent  of  the  empire,  but  not  as  to  its  existence ; 
that  it  was  not  peopled  by  mere  wandering  tribes  ap- 
pears to  he  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  of  expe- 
ditions against  Naharaina,  (Mesopotamia,)  on  ihd 
earliest  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the  nature  of  the 
spoil  brought  from  the  country. — Pp.  225,  226. 

It  is  this  reciprocal  light  thrown  upon  each 
other  by  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments 
which,  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  seems  the  un- 
answerable guarantee  fur  their  historic -authority. 
Taking  at  its  lowest  the  certainty  of  the  system 
of  hieroglyphic  interpretation,  besides  this,  Egypt 
displays  to  us  the  living  and  intelligible  sculptures 
in  all  her  older  buildings  (which  are  yet  much 
younger  than  the  pyramids.)  These  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  the  crestions  of  fantastic  artists, 
the  records  of  imaginary  combats,  sieges,  and  con- 
quests. -  The  peculiarities  of  dress,  form,  and 
feature,  so  carefully  and  minutely  preserved,  must 
mean  to  indicate  real  and  well-known  tribes 
brought  into  subjection,  and  yielding  spoil  or 
tribute  to  their  Pharaonic  masters ;  the  scribes 
who,  with  a  singular  correspondence,  both  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  are  taking 
note  of  the  number  of  heads  presented  to  the  con- 
quering monarrhs,  must  be  commemorating  actual 
victims,  not  amusing  their  kings  with  fictitious 
scenes  of  cold-blooded  murder.  The  spoils  are 
in  many  cases  the  undoubted  products,  the  ani- 
mals, the  beasts  and  birds  of  foreign  lands,  no 
capricious  inventions  or  symbolic  creatures,  bat 
of  a  well-known  shape  and  kind.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Egyptian  annals,  up  to  a  period 
not  yet  ascertained,  are  thus  graphically  represent- 
ed on  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  cemeteries.  If 
there  flourished  a  great  line  or  lines  of  sovereigns, 
long  before  Abraham,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a 
civilized  people,  a  peculiar  rcligitm,  a  potent  hie- 
rarchy— why  not  a  dynasty  or  dynasties,  a  people 
as  far  advanced  in  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tigris  1  Nowhere  should  we  expect  to  find  the 
first  mighty  empires,  the  first  great  cities,  so 
probably  as  in  the  rich  agricultural  districts  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  or  Tigris.  If 
such  empires  coexisted,  they  would  naturally  be 
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ommeeted  by  omnmeroe,  or  opposed  in  war. 
ThroogboQt  almost  the  whole  of  real  ancient  his- 
tory, biblical  as  well  as  profane,  some  flfreat 
Asiatic  kingdom  and  some  great  Egyptian  king- 
dom are  striving  for  the  mastery.  Palestine  and 
Syria  are  perpetually  the  Flanders  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  continents.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan, 
their  annals  are  vague  and  fragmentary  ;  not  even 
a  complete  and  continuous  history  of  the  Jews 
themselves^  still  less  of  the  conterminous  nations. 
Daring  the  great  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy, 
that  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  kings  of  Judah 
nay  be  imagined  as  holding  the  balance,  perhaps 
keeping  the  peace,  between  the  rival  empires. 
But  during  all  the  later  and  more  disastrous  period, 
the  Jewish  kings  are  alternately  compelled  into 
alliances,  or  suffer  invasion  from  these  hostile 
powers.  On  one  side  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  on 
the  other  No-arooun  (Thebes)  or  Memphis,  claim 
their  allegiance  or  invade  their  territory.  The 
eooqaest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  closed  fur  a 
tine  the  rivalry,  which  broke  out  again  between 
the  successors  of  Alexander ;  when  the  Antiochi 
and  Ptolemies  renewed  the  strife,  till  both  were 
emshed  by  Rome.  But  for  how  many  ages  before 
this  contest  for  supremacy  had  been  going  on,  who 
shall  presume  to  declare!  It  will  surely  be  time 
to  limit  these  ante-Mosaic  or  ante-Abrahamic  cen- 
taries  by  biblical  chronology,  when  the  true  and 
authoritative  chronology  of  the  Bible  shall  have 
been  settled  between  the  conflicting  statements  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  stands  at  present,  the  Sa- 
maritan, the  Septuagint,  and  Josephus  (which  last, 
from  one  passage  in  St.  Paul,  appears  to  have 
been  the  received  system  of  our  Saviour's  time ;) 
when  there  shall  be  a  full  agreement  among  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  writers,  great  part  of 
them  Christian  scholars  and  divines,  some  of  the 
bighesi  name  for  piety  and  biblical  learning,  whom 
Dr.  Hales  quotes  as  assigning  their  discordant 
dates,  differing  by  some  thousands  of  years,  to  the 
creation  and  the  deluge — yet  almost  all  these  pro- 
fessing to  build  their  system  on  the  Scriptures. 

That  during  these  evolving  centuries  the  empire 
of  Assyria  should  suffer  great  change  ;  that  dynas- 
ty should  dispossess  dynasty ;  that  the  throne 
should  be  occupied  by  sovereigns  of  different  de- 
scent, even  of  diflferent  race ;  that  the  founder  or 
the  more  powerful  emperor  of  a  new  dynasty  should 
enlarge,  extend,  create  a  new  suburban  capital — or 
build  a  new  palace,  a  new  temple,  above  the  ruins 
of  the  old  ;  that  like  monarchs,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, they  should  take  a  pride  in  surveying  the 
works  of  their  own  hands,  the  monuments  of  their 
own  power,  wealth,  and  luxury — (Is  not  this  the 
great  Nineveh  or  Babylon  which  I  have  built  ?) — 
ail  this  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs, 
more  particularly  in  the  old  Eastern  world.  The 
change  described  by  Mr.  Layard  as  envinced  by 
the  sculptures  in  the  buildings  which  belong  to  the 
■ore  ancient,  and  those  ascribed  to  the  later  dy- 
■asty— ft  change  in  dress,  habits,  arms,  perhaps  in 


religious  usage — above  all  in  the  style  of  art  which, 
singularly  enough,  degenerates  in  the  later  peridd  : 
— this  is  rather  to  be  expected,  than  a  cause  of 
wonder.  The  marvel  is  that  the  curious  antiqua- 
rianism  of  man,  thousands  of  years  after, 'should  be 
sagacious  enough  to  detect  the  signs  of  such  rev- 
olutions. At  one  period,  far  from  the  earliest, 
Assyrian  art  and  Assyrian  life  appear  to  Egyp- 
tianize,  as  if  the  city  had  been  subdued  and  occu- 
pied during  some  Egyptian  conquest;  and  yet  keen 
and  practised  observers,  like  Mr.  Birch,  profess  to 
discover  distinctions  between  genuine  and  native 
Egyptian  work  and  that  wrought  in  a  foreign  land 
under  Egyptian  influence.  Such  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  curious,  and,  we  must  add,  exquisitely- 
finished  ivories,*  which  are  obviously  Egyptian  in 
subject  and  in  form,  but  yet  with  some  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  their  own.  Into  these  details  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  enter,  but  we  will  briefly  state 
the  general  conjectural  conclusions  at  which  Mr. 
Layard  and  Mr.  Birch  appear  to  have  arrived. 
The  great  period  of  Egyptian  influence,  whether 
by  eonnection,  commerce,  or  domination,  was  dur- 
ing the  dynasties  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twen- 
ty-second of  the  Egyptian  kings ;  a  period  which 
we  may  loosely  indicate  by  saying  that  it  would 
include  the  reign  of  King  Solomon  in  Judea.  To 
this  period  may  possibly  belong  those  perplexing 
tombs  in  which  the  Egyptian  ornaments  are  chiefly 
found,  and  which  cover  thb  remains  of  the  North- 
western, Central,  and  South-Eastern  palaces  of 
Nimroud.  How  long  before  this  period  reigned 
the  builders  and  rulers  of  these  long-buried  palaces, 
seems  now  the  great  question.  The  far  older  and 
more  perfect  sculptures  of  these  palaces  clearly 
prove  a  dynasty  of  wide-ruling,  wide-conquerhig 
sovereigns.  But,  while  the  student  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  has  been  able  to  make  out  the  names 
of  the  many  nations  subdued  by  the  Egyptian  arms, 
during  the  reigns  of  their  Rhamseses — and  there 
is  a  striking  variety  of  complexion,  feature,  dress, 
arms,  as  well  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  spoils  from 
their  lands — according  to  Mr.  Layard,  in  most  of 
these  Ninevite  reliefs  there  are  only  two  races  or 
peoples  which  can  be  clearly  discriminated ;  and 
neither  of  these  can  be  assigned  by  any  marked 
characteristics  of  form,  countenance,  arms,  or 
dress,  to  any  particular  age  or  country.  Varimis 
countries  are,  however,  designated  \  cities  situated 
by  the  shores  of  two  rivers — and  cities  on  one 
stream ;  mountain  cities  girt  with  forests — and 
cities  on  plains,  amid  groves  of  palm-trees.  But 
incomparably  the  most  curious  of  those  treasures 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  deposited  in  the  British 

*  As  to  these  ivories,  there  is  a  very  interesting  story. 
When  they  reached  this  country  to  everyappearance  they 
seemed  about  to  crumble  into  dust.  The  keen  eye  of 
modern  science  insuinlly  detected  the  cause  of  the  decay. 
"  Boil  them  in  a  preparation  of  gelatine  ;"  it  is  that  con- 
stituent part  of  the  ivory  which  has  perished.  It  was 
done  \  and  the  ivories  are  as  hard  and  firm  as  when  first 
carved ;  they  may  last  another  thousand  years  or  two. 
The  merit  of  this  suggestion  is  oontesten,  we  hear,  by 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Professor  Owen ;  it  may 
very  probably  have  occuned  to  both  resourceful  miods. 
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hr  order  on  different  tablets,  and  so  growing  into 
a  genealogy  of  several  saoeessive  monarehs,  de- 
signated by  certain  characters,  which  signify  **the 
son  of,"  and  combining  other  proofs  that  they 
belong  to  a  continaous  series.  But  it  is  hsrdly 
fair  upon  the  ordinary  reader  for  Mr.  Layard  to 
print  these  Hoes  of  inscription  from  diflferent  slabs, 
which  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  to,  and  ex- 
planatory of,  each  other,  in  caneiform  characters 
alone.  He.ought  to  have  told  us  in  plain  English 
or  RoRMin  letters,  the  names  which  he  thus  read. 
Even  the  philologist,  who  has  paid  some  attention 
to  the  system,  may  be  almost  equally  at  a  loss ; 
as  Major  Rawlinson's  slphabet  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  and  no  other  alphabet  has 
as  yet,  we  believe,  been  found  to  test  the  readings 
on  these  monuments. 

But  even  if  these  sullen  and  obstinate  inscrip- 
tions refuse  to  yield  up  their  secret  treasures  of 
knowledge  ;  if  we  are  baffled  by  the  recondite  lan- 
guage, owning  no  manifest  analogy  with  any  of 
the  known  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  of  west- 
ern Asia  ;  if  we  are  doomed  to  gaze  upon  them  in 
unintelligent  wonder,  as  men  did  so  many  ages, 
before  the  days  of  Young  and  Champollion,  on 
the  sealed  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  if  we  get  no 
further  than  to  make  out  barren  lists  of  names 
(curious,  indeed,  if  confirmed  by  those  in  the 
chronologists,  yet  of  very  limited  interest) — still 
we  cannot  but  think  this  sudden  redintegration,  as 
it  were,  of  the  great  half-fabulous  empire  of  Assy- 
ria, one  of  the  most  singular  adventures,  so  to 
speak,  of  antiquarian  research.  Though  we  may 
not  be  able,  as  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  aspires  to  do 
for  Egypt,  to  assign  the  place  of  Ninevite  Assy- 
ria in  the  history  of  mankind  and  of  civilization, 
yet  it  is  a  surprising  event  to  receive,  on  a  sudden, 
such  unanswerable  evidence  of  her  power,  wealth, 
greatness,  luxury,  and  skill  in  manufactures  and 
arts ;  of  the  extent  of  her  conquests,  and  of  course 
in  a  more  imperfect  and  indistinct  manner,  the 
character  of  her  social  life  and  of  her  religion. 

Our  conclusions  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mr. 
Layard,  as  to  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  The  total  and  acknowledged  ignorance 
of  Ctesias  as  to  the  events  of  any  reign  anterior  to 
Sardanapalus,  of  course  greatly  shakes  our  faith  in 
his  auchentic  knowledge  as  to  the  length  of  those 
reigns,  and  altogether  as  to  the  period  of  1300 
years  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus.  We  are  so 
much  of  the  new  school  as  to  venturesome  doubts, 
notwithstanding  our  own  admissions,  whether  Ni- 
nus himself  be  a  myth  or  a  real  personage,  the 
impersonated  tribe,  or  city,  or  empire,  like  Dorus 
and  Ion,  and  Hellen,  and  the  Egyptian  Menes,  or 
the  actual  father  of  a  dynasty  and  the  builder  of  the 
capital ;  and  to  this  conclusion  Mr.  Layard  him- 
self seems  to  have  come  in  his  introduction — 
which,  like  most  introdnctions,  has  clearly  been  the 
last  part  written.  Semiramis,  as  we  havQ  said, 
has  more  of  an  historical  character,  though  sur- 
rounded, no  doubt  magnified,  by  the  haze  of  le- 
gend. But  Mr.  Layard *8  arirument  we  think  de- 
cisive as  to  the  general  question. 


There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assign  to 
Assyria  the  same  remote  antiquity  we  claim  for 
Egypt.  The  monuments  of  Ejgypt  prove  that  she 
did  not  stand  alone  in  civilization  and  power.  At 
the  earliest  period  we  find  her  contending  with  ene- 
mies already  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  powerful  as 
herself;  and  amongst  the  spoil  of  Asia,  and  the 
articles  of  tribute  brought  by  subdued  nations  from 
the  north-east,  are  vases  as  elegant  in  shape,  stuflb 
as  rich  in  texture,  and  chariots  as  well  adapted  to 
war  as  her  own.  It  is  not  improbable  that  she 
herself  was  indebted  to  the  nations  of  western  Asia 
for  the  introduction  of  arts  in  which  they  excelled, 
and  that  many  things  in  common  use  were  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  In  fact,  to  reject  the 
notion  of  the  existence  of  an  independent  kingdom 
in  Assyria,  at  the  very  earliest  period,  would  be  al- 
most to  question  whether  the  country  were  inhab- 
ited ;  which  would  be  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
united  testimony  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  A 
doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  dynasties  and 
the  extent  of  the  empire,  hut  not  as  to  its  existence ; 
that  it  was  not  peopled  by  mere  wandering  tril>es  ap- 
pears to  he  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  of  expe- 
ditions against  Naharaina,  (Mesopotamia,)  on  the 
earliest  monumento  of  Egypt  and  the  nature  of  the 
spoil  brought  from  the  country. — Pp.  225,  226. 

It  is  this  reciprocal  light  thrown  upon  each 
other  by  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments 
which,  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  seems  the  on- 
answerable  guarantee  fur  their  historic. authority. 
Taking  at  its  lowest  the  certainty  of  the  system 
of  hieroglyphic  interpretation,  besides  this,  Egypt 
displays  to  us  the  living  and  intelligible  sculptures 
in  all  her  older  buildings  (which  are  yet  much 
younger  than  the  pyramids.)  These  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  the  crestions  of  fantastic  srtists, 
the  records  of  imaginary  combats,  sieges,  and  con- 
quests. The  peculiarities  of  dress,  form,  snd 
feature,  so  carefully  and  minutely  preserved,  roost 
mean  to  indicate  real  and  well-known  tribes 
brought  into  subjection,  and  yielding  spoil  or 
tribute  to  their  Pharaonic  masters ;  the  scribes 
who,  with  a  singular  correspondence,  both  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  are  taking 
note  of  the  number  of  heads  presented  to  the  con- 
quering monarrhs,  must  be  commemorating  actual 
victims,  not  amusing  their  kings  with  fictitious 
scenes  of  cold-blooded  murder.  The  spoils  are 
in  many  cases  the  undoubted  products,  the  ani- 
mals, the  beasts  and  birds  of  foreign  lands,  no 
capricious  inventions  or  symbolic  creatures,  but 
of  a  well-known  shspe  and  kind.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Egyptian  annals,  up  to  a  period 
not  yet  asceruined.  are  thus  graphically  represent- 
ed on  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  cemeteries.  If 
there  flourished  a  great  line  or  lines  of  sovereigns, 
long  before  Abraham,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a 
civilized  people,  a  peculiar  religion,  a  potent  hie- 
rarchy— why  not  a  dynasty  or  dynasties,  a  people 
as  far  advanced  in  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tigris?  Nowhere  should  we  expect  to  find  the 
first  mighty  empires,  the  first  great  cities,  so 
probably  as  in  the  rich  aKriculioral  districts  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  or  Tigns.  U 
such  empires  coexisted,  they  would  naturally  oe 
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oonneeled  hj  eimimerce,  or  opposed  in  war. 
Throughoot  almost  the  whole  of  real  ancient  his- 
tor?,  biblical  as  well  as  profane,  some  great 
Asiatic  kingdom  and  some  great  Egyptian  king- 
dom are  striving  for  the  mastery.  Palestine  and 
Syria  are  perpetually  the  Flanders  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  continents.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan, 
tbetr  annals  are  vague  and  fragmentary  ;  not  even 
a  complete  and  continuous  history  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  still  less  of  the  conterminous  nations. 
During  the  great  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy, 
that  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  kinga  of  Judah 
may  be  imagined  as  holding  the  balance,  perhaps 
keeping  the  peace,  between  the  rival  empires. 
But  during  all  the  later  and  more  disastrous  period, 
the  Jewish  kings  are  alternately  compelled  into 
alliances,  or  suffer  invasion  from  these  hostile 
powers.  On  one  side  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  on 
the  other  No-amoun  (Thebes)  or  Memphis,  claim 
their  allegiance  or  invade  their  territory.  The 
eooquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  closed  fur  a 
time  the  rivalry,  which  broke  out  again  between 
the  successors  of  Alexander ;  when  the  Antiochi 
and  Ptolemies  renewed  the  strife,  till  both  were 
crushed  by  Rome.  But  for  how  many  ages  before 
this  contest  for  supremacy  had  been  going  on,  who 
shall  presume  to  declare  t  It  will  surely  be  time 
to  limit  these  ante-Mosaic  or  ante-Abrahamic  cen- 
turies by  biblical  chronology,  when  the  true  and 
authoritative  chronology  of  the  Bible  shall  have 
been  settled  between  the  conflicting  statements  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  stands  at  present,  the  Sa- 
nariun,  the  Septuagint,  and  Josephus  (which  last, 
from  one  passage  in  St.  Paul,  appears  to  have 
been  the  received  system  of  our  Saviour's  time;) 
when  there  shall  be  a  full  agreement  among  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  writers,  great  part  of 
them  Christian  scholars  and  divines,  some  of  the 
highest  name  for  piety  and  biblical  learning,  whom 
Dr.  Hales  quotes  as  assigning  their  discordant 
dates,  differing  by  some  thousands  of  years,  to  the 
ereation  and  the  deluge — ^yet  almost  all  these  pro- 
fessing to  build  their  system  on  the  Scriptures. 

That  during  these  evolving  centuries  the  empire 
of  Assyria  should  suffer  great  change  ;  that  dynas- 
ty should  dispossess  dynasty ;  that  the  throne 
should  be  occupied  by  sovereigns  of  different  de- 
scent, even  of  different  race ;  that  the  founder  or 
the  more  powerful  emperor  of  a  new  dynasty  should 
enlarge,  extend,  create  a  new  suburban  capital — or 
build  a  new  palace,  a  new  temple,  above  the  ruins 
of  the  old  ;  that  like  monarchs,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, they  should  take  a  pride  in  surveying  the 
works  of  their  own  hands,  the  noonuments  of  their 
own  power,  wealth,  and  luxury — (Is  not  this  the 
great  Nineveh  or  Babylon  which  I  have  built?) — 
all  this  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs, 
more  particularly  in  the  old  Eastern  world.  The 
change  described  by  Mr.  Layard  as  envinced  by 
the  sculptures  in  the  buildings  which  belong  to  the 
more  ancient,  and  those  ascribed  to  the  later  dy- 
nstj — a  change  in  dress,  habits,  arms,  perhaps  in 


religious  usage — ^above  all  in  the  style  of  art  which, 
singularly  enough,  degenerates  in  the  later  pericMl : 
— this  is  rather  to  be  expected,  than  a  cause  of 
wonder.  The  marvel  is  that  the  curious  antiqua- 
rianism  of  man,  thousands  of  years  after, 'should  be 
sagacious  enough  to  detect  the  signs  of  such  rev- 
olutions. At  one  period,  far  from  the  earliest, 
Assyrian  art  and  Assyrian  life  appear  to  Egyp- 
tianize,  as  if  the  city  had  been  subdued  and  occu- 
pied during  some  Egyptian  conquest ;  and  yet  keen 
and  practised  observers,  like  Mr.  Birch,  profess  to 
discover  distinctions  between  genuine  and  native 
Egyptian  work  and  that  wrought  in  a  foreign  land 
under  Egyptian  influence.  Such  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  curious,  and,  we  must  add,  exquisitely- 
finished  ivories,*  which  are  obviously  Egyptian  in 
subject  and  in  form,  but  yet  with  some  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  their  own.  Into  these  details  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  enter,  but  we  will  briefly  state 
the  general  conjectural  conclusions  at  which  Mr. 
Layard  and  Mr.  Birch  appear  to  have  arrived. 
The  great  period  of  Egyptian  influence,  whether 
by  connection,  commerce,  or  domination,  was  dur- 
ing the  dynasties  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twen- 
ty-second of  the  Egyptian  kings ;  a  period  which 
we  may  loosely  indicate  by  saying  that  it  would 
include  the  reign  of  King  Solomon  in  Judea.  To 
this  period  may  possibly  belong  those  perplexing 
tombs  in  which  the  Egyptian  ornaments  are  chiefly 
found,  and  which  cover  the  remains  of  the  North- 
western, Central,  and  Soiith-Eastern  palaces  of 
Nimroud.  How  long  before  this  period  reigned 
the  builders  and  rulers  of  these  long-buried  palaces, 
seems  now  the  great  question.  The  far  older  and 
more  perfect  sculptures  of  these  palaces  clearly 
prove  a  dynasty  of  wide-ruling,  wide-conquerhig 
sovereigns.  But,  while  the  student  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  has  been  able  to  make  out  the  names 
of  the  many  nations  subdued  by  the  Egyptian  arms, 
during  the  reigns  of  their  Rhamseses — and  there 
is  a  striking  variety  of  complexion,  feature,  dress, 
arms,  as  well  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  spoils  from 
their  lands — according  to  Mr.  Layard,  in  most  of 
these  Ninevite  reliefs  there  are  only  two  races  or 
peoples  which  can  be  clearly  discriminated ;  and 
neither  of  these  can  be  assigned  by  any  marked 
characteristics  of  form,  countenance,  arms,  or 
dress,  to  any  particular  age  or  country.  Various 
countries  are,  however,  designated  ;  cities  situated 
by  the  shores  of  two  rivers — and  cities  on  one 
stream ;  mountain  cities  girt  with  forests-— and 
cities  on  plains,  amid  groves  of  palm-trees.  But 
incomparably  the  most  cnrious  of  those  treasures 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  deposited  in  the  British 

♦As  to  these  ivories,  there  is  a  very  interesting  story. 
When  they  reached  this  country  to  every  appearance  they 
seemed  about  to  crumble  into  dust.  The  keen  eve  of 
modera  science  instantly  detected  the  cause  of  the  decay. 
"  Boil  them  in  a  preparation  of  eelatine  i"  it  is  that  con- 
stituent part  of  the  ivory  which  has  perished.  It  was 
done  ;  and  the  ivories  are  as  hard  and  firm  as  when  first 
carved ;  they  may  last  another  thousand  years  or  two. 
The  merit  of  this  suggestion  is  contesteci,  we  hear,  by 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Professor  Owen;  it  may 
very  probably  have  occurred  to  both  resourceful  minds. 
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kr  order  on  diflferent  tablets,  and  so  growing  into 
•  genealogy  of  several  successive  monarchs,  de- 
signated by  certain  characters,  which  signify  **the 
son  of,'*  and  combining  other  proofs  that  they 
belong  to  a  continuous  series.  But  it  is  hardly 
fair  upon  the  ordinary  resder  for  Mr.  Layard  to 
print  these  lines  of  inscription  from  different  slabs, 
which  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  to,  and  ex- 
planatory of,  each  other,  in  cuneiform  characters 
alone.  He. ought  to  have  told  us  in  plain  English 
or  Roman  letters,  the  names  which  he  thus  read. 
Even  the  philologist,  who  has  paid  some  attention 
to  the  system,  may  be  almost  equally  at  a  loss  ; 
as  Major  Rawlinson^s  alphabet  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  and  no  other  alphabet  has 
as  yet,  we  believe,  been  found  to  test  the  readings 
on  these  monuments. 

But  even  if  these  sullen  and  obstinate  inscrip- 
tions refuse  to  yield  up  their  secret  treasures  of 
knowledge  ;  if  we  are  baffled  by  the  recondite  lan- 
guage, owning  no  manifest  analogy  with  any  of 
the  known  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  of  w*est- 
ern  Asia  ;  if  we  are  doomed  to  gaze  upon  them  in 
unintelligent  wonder,  as  men  did  so  many  ages, 
before  the  days  of  Young  and  Champollion,  on 
the  sealed  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  if  we  get  no 
further  than  to  make  out  barren  lists  of  names 
(curious,  indeed,  if  confirmed  by  those  in  the 
chronologists,  yet  of  very  limited  interest) — still 
we  cannot  but  think  this  sudden  redintegration,  as 
it  were,  of  the  great  half-fabulous  empire  of  Assy- 
ria, one  of  the  most  singular  adventures,  so  to 
speak,  of  antiquarian  research.  Though  we  may 
not  be  able,  as  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  aspires  to  do 
for  Egypt,  to  assign  the  place  of  Ninevite  Assy- 
ria in  the  history  of  mankind  and  of  civilization, 
yet  it  is  a  surprising  event  to  receive,  on  a  sudden, 
such  unanswerable  evidence  of  her  power,  wealth, 
greatness,  luxury,  and  skill  in  manufactures  and 
arts  ;  of  the  extent  of  her  conquests,  and  of  course 
in  a  more  imperfect  and  indistinct  manner,  the 
character  of  her  social  life  and  of  her  religion. 

Our  conclusions  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mr. 
Layard,  as  to  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  The  total  and  acknowledged  ignorance 
of  Ctesias  as  to  the  events  of  any  reign  anterior  to 
Sardanapalus,  of  course  greatly  shakes  our  faith  in 
his  auchentic  knowledge  as  to  the  Ien|;th  of  those 
reigns,  and  altogether  as  to  the  period  of  1300 
years  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus.  We  are  so 
much  of  the  new  school  as  to  venture  some  doubts, 
notwithstanding  our  own  admissions,  whether  Ni- 
nus himself  be  a  myth  or  a  real  personage,  the 
impersonated  tribe,  or  city,  or  empire,  like  Dorua 
and  Ion,  and  Hellen,  and  the  Egyptian  Menes,  or 
the  actual  father  of  a  dyfiasty  and  the  builder  of  the 
capital ;  and  to  this  conclusion  Mr.  Layard  him- 
self seems  to  have  come  in  his  introduction — 
which,  like  most  introductions,  has  clearly  been  the 
last  part  written.  Semiramis,  as  we  havQ  said, 
has  more  of  an  historical  character,  though  sur- 
rounded, no  doubt  magnified,  by  the  haze  of  le- 
gend. But  Mr.  Layard*s  argument  we  think  de- 
cisive as  to  the  general  question. 


There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assign  to 
Assyria  the  same  remote  antiquity  we  claim  for 
Egypt.  The  monumenu  of  Egypt  prove  that  she 
did  not  stand  alone  in  civilization  and  power.  At 
the  earliest  period  we  find  her  contending  with  ene- 
mies already  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  powerful  as 
herself;  and  amongst  the  spoil  of  Asia,  and  the 
articles  of  tribute  brought  by  subdued  nations  from 
the  north-east,  are  vases  as  elegant  in  shape,  stuffs 
as  rich  in  texture,  and  chariots  as  well  adapted  to 
war  as  her  own.  It  is  not  improbable  that  she 
herself  was  indebted  to  the  nations  of  western  Asia 
for  the  introduction  of  arts  in  which  they  excelled, 
and  that  many  things  in  common  use  were  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  In  fact,  to  reject  the 
notion  of  the  existence  of  an  independent  kingdom 
in  Assyria,  at  the  very  earliest  period,  would  be  al- 
most to  question  whether  the  country  were  inhab- 
ited ;  which  would  be  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
united  testimony  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  A 
doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  dynasties  and 
the  extent  of  the  empire,  but  not  as  to  its  existence  ; 
that  it  was  not  peopled  by  mere  wandering  tribes  ap- 
pears to  be  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  of  expe- 
ditions against  Naharaina,  (Mesopotamia,)  on  the 
earliest  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the  nature  of  the 
spoil  brought  from  the  country. — Pp.  226,  226. 

It  is  this  reciprocal  light  thrown  upon  each 
other  by  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments 
which,  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  seems  the  un- 
answerable guarantee  fur  their  historic . authority. 
Taking  at  its  lowest  the  certainty  of  the  system 
of  hieroglyphic  interpretation,  besides  this,  Egypt 
displays  to  us  the  living  and  intelligible  sculptures 
in  all  her  older  buildings  (which  are  yet  much 
younger  than  the  pyramids.)  These  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  the  creations  of  fantastic  artists, 
the  records  of  imaginary  combats,  sieges,  and  con- 
quests..  The  peculiarities  of  dress,  form,  and 
feature,  so  carefully  and  minutely  preserved,  must 
mean  to  indicate  real  and  well-known  tribes 
brought  into  subjection,  snd  yielding  spoil  or 
tribute  to  their  Pharaonic  masters  ;  the  scribes 
who,  with  a  singular  correspondence,  both  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  are  taking 
n(»te  of  the  number  of  heads  presented  to  the  con- 
quering monarchs,  must  be  commemorating  actual 
victims,  not  amusing  their  kings  with  fictitious 
scenes  of  cold-bluoded  murder.  The  spoils  are 
in  many  cases  the  undoubted  products,  the  ani- 
mals, the  beasts  and  birds  of  foreign  lands,  no 
capricious  inventions  or  symbolic  creatures,  but 
of  a  well-known  shape  and  kind.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Egyptian  annals,  up  to  a  period 
not  yet  ascertained,  are  thus  graphically  represent- 
ed on  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  cemeteries.  If 
there  flourished  a  great  line  or  lines  of  sovereigns, 
long  before  Abraham,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a 
civilized  people,  a  peculiar  rcligitm,  a  potent  hie- 
rarchy— why  not  a  dynasty  or  dynasties,  a  people 
as  far  advanced  in  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tigris?  Nowhere  should  we  expect  to  find  the 
first  mighty  empires,  the  first  great  cities,  so 
probably  as  in  the  rich  agricultural  districts  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  or  Tigris.  If 
such  empires  coexisted,  they  would  naturally  be 
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oomieeted  by  emnmeroe,  or  opposed  in  war. 
Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  real  ancieot  his- 
tory, biblical  as  well  as  profane,  some  great 
Asiatic  kingdom  and  some  great  Egyptian  king- 
dom are  striving  for  the  mastery.  Palestine  and 
Syria  are  perpetually  the  Flanders  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  continents.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan, 
their  aunals  are  vague  and  fragmentary  ;  not  even 
a  complete  and  continuous  history  of  the  Jews 
themselves^  still  less  of  the  conterminous  nations. 
During  the  great  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy, 
that  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  kings  of  Judah 
may  be  imagined  as  holding  the  balance,  perhaps 
keeping  the  peace,  between  the  rival  empires. 
But  during  all  the  later  and  more  disastrous  period, 
the  Jewish  kings  are  alternately  compelled  into 
alliances,  or  suffer  invasion  from  these  hostile 
powers.  On  one  side  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  on 
the  other  No-amoun  (Thebes)  or  Memphis,  claim 
their  allegiance  or  invade  their  territory.  The 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  closed  fur  a 
time  the  rivalry,  which  broke  out  again  between 
the  successors  of  Alexander ;  when  the  Antiochi 
and  Ptolemies  renewed  the  strife,  till  both  were 
crushed  by  Rome.  But  for  how  many  ages  before 
this  contest  for  supremacy  had  been  going  on,  who 
shall  presume  to  declare?  It  will  surely  be  time 
to  limit  these  ante-Mosaic  or  ante-Abrahamic  cen- 
turies by  biblical  chronology,  when  the  true  and 
authoritative  chronology  of  the  Bible  shall  have 
been  settled  between  the  conflicting  statements  of 
tbe  Hebrew  text,  as  it  stands  at  present,  the  Sa- 
maritan, the  Septuagint,  and  Josephus  (which  last, 
from  one  passage  in  St.  Paul,  appears  to  have 
been  tbe  received  system  of  our  Saviour's  time ;) 
when  there  shall  be  a  full  agreement  among  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  writers,  great  part  of 
them  Christian  scholars  and  divines,  some  of  the 
highest  name  for  piety  and  biblical  learning,  whom 
Dr.  Hales  quotes  as  assigning  their  discordant 
dates,  diflfering  by  some  thousands  of  years,  to  the 
creation  and  the  deluge — yet  almost  all  these  pro- 
feasing  to  build  their  system  on  the  Scriptures. 

That  during  these  evolving  centuries  the  empire 
of  Assyria  should  suffer  great  change  ;  that  dynas- 
ty should  dispossess  dynasty ;  that  the  throne 
should  be  occupied  by  sovereigns  of  different  de- 
aoeot,  even  of  different  race ;  that  the  founder  or 
the  more  powerful  emperor  of  a  new  dynasty  should 
enlarge,  extend,  create  a  new  suburban  capital — or 
build  a  new  palace,  a  new  temple,  above  the  ruins 
of  the  old  ;  that  like  monarchs,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, they  should  take  a  pride  in  surveying  the 
works  of  their  own  hands,  the  monuments  of  their 
own  power,  wealth,  and  luxury — (Is  not  this  the 
great  Nineveh  or  Babylon  which  I  have  built?) — 
all  this  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs, 
more  particularly  in  the  old  Eastern  world.  The 
change  described  by  Mr.  Layard  as  envinced  by 
the  sculptures  in  the  buildings  which  belong  to  the 
Bore  ancient,  and  those  ascribed  to  the  later  dy- 
nsty — m  change  in  dress,  habits,  arms,  perhaps  in 


religious  usage— above  all  in  the  style  of  art  which, 
singularly  enough,  degenerates  in  the  later  pericM) : 
— ^this  is  rather  to  be  expected,  than  a  cause  of 
wonder.  The  marvel  is  that  the  curious  antiqua- 
rianism  of  man,  thousands  of  years  after, 'should  be 
sagacious  enough  to  detect  the  signs  of  such  rev- 
olutions. At  one  period,  far  from  the  earliest, 
Assyrian  art  and  Assyrian  life  appear  to  Egyp- 
tianize,  as  if  the  city  had  been  subdued  and  ocoo- 
pied  during  some  Egyptian  conquest;  and  yet  keen 
and  practised  observers,  like  Mr.  Birch,  profess  to 
discover  distinctions  between  genuine  and  native 
Egyptian  work  and  that  wrought  in  a  foreign  land 
under  Egyptian  influence.  Such  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  curious,  and,  we  must  add,  exquisitely- 
finished  ivories,*  which  are  obviously  Egyptian  in 
subject  and  in  form,  but  yet  with  some  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  their  own.  Into  these  details  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  enter,  but  we  will  briefly  state 
the  general  conjectural  conclusions  at  which  Mr. 
Layard  and  Mr.  Birch  appear  to  have  arrived. 
The  great  period  of  Egyptian  influence,  whether 
by  connection,  commerce,  or  domination,  was  dur- 
ing the  dynasties  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twen- 
ty-second of  the  Egyptian  kings ;  a  period  which 
we  may  loosely  indicate  by  saying  that  it  would 
include  the  reign  of  King  Solomon  in  Judea.  To 
this  period  may  possibly  belong  those  perplexing 
tombs  in  which  the  Egyptian  ornaments  are  chiefly 
found,  and  which  cover  th^  remains  of  the  North- 
western, Central,  and  South-Eastern  palaces  of 
Nimroud.  How  long  before  this  period  reigned 
the  builders  and  rulers  of  these  long-buried  palaces, 
seems  now  the  great  question.  The  far  older  and 
more  perfect  sculptures  of  these  palaces  clearly 
prove  a  dynasty  of  wide-ruling,  wide-conquerhig 
sovereigns.  But,  while  the  student  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  has  been  able  to  make  out  the  names 
of  the  many  nations  subdued  by  the  Egyptian  arms, 
during  the  reigns  of  their  Rhamseses — and  there 
is  a  striking  variety  of  complexion,  feature,  dress, 
arms,  as  well  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  spoils  from 
their  lands — according  to  Mr.  Layard,  in  most  of 
these  Ninevite  reliefs  there  are  only  two  races  or 
peoples  which  can  be  deariy  discriminated ;  and 
neither  of  these  can  be  assigned  by  any  marked 
characteristics  of  form,  countenance,  arms,  or 
dress,  to  any  particular  age  or  country.  Various 
countries  are,  however,  designated  ;  cities  situated 
by  the  shores  of  two  rivers — and  cities  on  one 
stream ;  mountain  cities  girt  with  forests-— and 
cities  on  plains,  amid  groves  of  palm-trees.  But 
incomparably  the  most  curious  of  those  treasures 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  deposited  in  the  British 

♦As  to  these  ivories,  there  is  a  very  interesting  story. 
When  they  reached  this  country  to  every  appearance  they 
seemed  about  to  crumble  into  dust.  The  keen  eve  of 
modern  science  instantly  detected  the  cause  of  the  aecay. 
"  Boil  them  in  a  preparation  of  eelatine  ;"  it  is  that  con- 
stituent part  of  the  ivory  which  has  perished.  It  was 
done  ;  and  the  ivories  are  as  hard  and  firm  as  when  first 
carved ;  they  may  last  another  thousand  vears  or  two. 
The  merit  of  this  suggestion  is  contested,  we  hear,  by 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Professor  Owen ;  it  may 
very  probably  have  occurred  to  both  resourceful  minds. 
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Maseum  is  the  obelisk  of  black  marble,  without 
doubt  belonging  to  the  earlier  Assyrian  monarchy, 
which  clearly  commemorates  transactions  in  the 
further  East,  apparently  in  India.  Among  other 
trophies  this  shows  the  Bactrian  camel  with  two 
humps,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  many 
apes  or  monkeys.  The  mind  is  led  back  as  by 
force  to  the  Indian  campaigns  at  least  of  Semira- 
mis.  Even  if  these  are  only  the  offerings  of  re- 
spect from  foreign  kingdoms,  not  the  spoil  or  tribute 
of  conquered  anJ  subject  realms,  they  imply  a  wide 
extent  of  fame  and  power ;  and  this  obelbk  Mr. 
Layard  is  disposed  to  consider  as  among  the  very 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  the  Assyrian  remains. 

Until  the  complete  publication  of  Mr.  Layard*s 
great  work  off  the  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  we 
shall  not  be  in  full  possession  of  all  the  curious  in- 
formation conveyed  by  the  disinterred  sculptures 
as  to  the  policy,  the  religion,  the  buildings,  arms, 
arts,  dresses,  furniture,  vessels  of  the  ancient  As- 
syrians. But  it  is  surprising  how  much  may  be 
collected  by  patient  and  sagacious  examination  on 
all  these  points;  and  how  clearly  the  whole  is 
placed  before  us  in  the  lively  concluding  chapters 
of  Mr.  Layard's  present  book,  illustrated  as  it  is 
with  a  profusion  of  clever  wood-cuts.  Oriental 
monuments  disclose  but  little  of  the  manners  of  the 
people,  (we  have  no  painted  tombs  with  all  the 
pursuits  of  common  life,  like  those  of  Egypt ;)  they 
are  monarchical  or  rather  autocratic  ;  we  see  the 
king,  and  a  royal  personage  he  is,  not  more  dis- 
tinguished by  the  signs  and  attributes  of  royalty, 
the  splendor  of  diress  and  of  arms,  than  by  his  su- 
perior stature  and  majesty.  Though  sometimes 
offering  to  the  gods,  he  is  to  his  subject-eunuchs 
and  cupbearers,  to  his  soldiers  and  to  his  captives, 
a  representative  of  the  Godhead  upon  earth. 

The  residence  of  the  king,  writes  Mr.  Layard,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  religion  of  Assjnria,  was  probably 
at  the  same  time  the  temple ;  and  that  he  himself 
was  either  supposed  to  be  invested  with  divine  at- 
tributes, or  was  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity,  is  shown  by  the  sculptures.  The 
winged  figures,  even  that  with  the  head  of  the 
eagle,  minister  to  him.  AH  his  acts,  whether  in 
war  or  peace,  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  national  religion,  and  were  believed  to  be  under 
the  special  protection  and  superintendence  of  the 
deity.  When  he  is  represented  in  battle,  the  winged 
figure  in  the  circle  hovers  above  his  head,  bends  the 
bow  against  his  enemies,  or  assumes  his  attitude  of 
triumph.  His  contests  with  the  lion  and  other  for- 
midable animals  not  only  show  his  prowess  and 
skill,  but  typify  at  the  same  time  his  superior 
strength  and  wisdom.  Whether  he  has  overcome 
his  enemies  or  the  wild  beasts,  he  pours  out  a  liba- 
tion from  the  sacred  cup,  attended  by  his  courtiers, 
and  by  the  winged  figures.  The  embroideries  up- 
on his  robes,  and  upon  those  of  his  attendants,  have 
all  mythic  meanings.  Even  his  weapons,  bracelets, 
and  armlets  are  Momed  with  the  rnrms  of  sacred 
animals,  the  lion,  bull,  or  duck.  In  architectural 
decorations,  the  same  religious  influence  is  evident. 
The  fir,  or  pine  cone,  and  the  honeysuckle,  are  con- 
stantly repeated.  They  form  friezes,  the  capiuls 
of  columns,  and  the  fringes  of  hangings.  Chairs, 
tables,  and  couches,  are  adorned  with  the  heads  and 


feet  of  the  bull,  the  lioo,  and  the  ram,  all  sacred  ani* 
maU.— Pp.  473-4. 

This  chapter  on  the  religion  of  Assyria,  though 
of  necessity  peculiarly  vague  and  conjectural,  leads 
on  the  whole,  to  the  conclusion  that  between  the 
earliest  and  latest  dynasties  a  great  change  had 
taken  place.  In  the  earliest  sculptures,  the  domi- 
nant religion  appears  a  simple  Sabianism,  a  wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  bodies,  either  as  themselves 
the  deities,  or  peculiarly  indwelt  by  the  deity. 
But  this  religion  gives  place  to  another,  much 
more  nearly  resembling  the  Dual- worship  of  later 
times.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  we  are  to 
bring  back  that  mysterious  mythic  religious  found- 
er, Zoroaster,  from  Baciria  to  the  shores  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  to  consider  this  region 
as  the  birth-place  of  that  fire-worship  which  as- 
sumed its  most  perfect  form  under  the  Persian 
kings  :  for  of  ibis  Zoroastrian  faith  there  appear 
in  the  later  works  many  undoubted  indications. 
But  the  great  outward  characteristic  of  the  religion, 
as  it  appears  on  the  monumenu,  is  the  worship  of 
those  singular  composite  animals,  human-headed 
lions,  &c.,  symbolic  no  doubt  in  their  different 
parts  of  certain  divine  attributes.  The  sphinxes 
are  evidently  later,  and  of  the  Egyptian  period. 
But  this  discussion,  too,  we  are  compelled  to  de- 
cline. 

The  most  unexpected  part  of  this  discovery  un- 
questionably has  been  that  Assyria  had,  at  the 
earliest  period,  a  style  of  art  of  its  own.  We 
mean  not  of  architecture  :  in  that  we  should  have 
expected  all  that  is  vast,  spacious,  colossal ;  evea 
the  fables,  if  they  are  altogether  fables,  of  the 
buildings  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  would  imply 
edifices  which  overawed  neighboring  nations,  and 
left  a  perpetual  tradition  of  their  magnitude  and 
grandeur.  Assyrian  architecture,  like  Babylonian, 
took,  as  is  always  the  case,  its  character  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  material  employed. 
All,  as  we  have  seen,  was  artificial ;  the  mound 
on  which  stood  the  city,  the  walls,  the  palace. 
But  the  unlimited  command  of  brick  earth  would 
allow  the  platform  and  the  buildings  to  be  spread 
out  to  any  extent.  They  had  not  rocks  to  hew 
into  temples.  These,  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere, 
were  the  types  and  models  of  later  edifices,  when 
the  builders  had  to  draw  the  ponderous  stone  from 
quarries,  either  in  the  neighborhood  or  from  some 
distance.  The  earth  itself  was  the  unfailing  ma- 
terial ;  and  its  use,  and  the  enormous  extent  to 
which  it  was  hardened  into  walls,  platforms, 
palaces,  temples,  hanging  gardens,  lived  long  in 
the  poetry  of  the  west,  as  in  Ovid*s  allusion  to  the 
*'  muri  coctiles**  of  Semiramis.  Much  earlier  the 
prophet  Nahum,  when  he  menaces  Nineveh  with 
ruin,  among  other  taunting  sentences,  utters  ibis, 
"  Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siege,  fortify  thy 
strongholds ;  go  into  clay,  and  tread  the  mortar ; 
make  strong  the  brick-kiln  ;*'  (Nahum  iii.  14.) 
The  unmeasured  extent  of  the  cities  so  built,  and 
their  burying  themselves,  when  overthrown,  in 
their  own  rubbish,  and  becoming  these  shapeless 
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8,  is  exactly  wh«t  we  might  expect;  and 
with  these  wrecks,  these  momitains  of  brick  rub- 
ble, trsTelleis  have  long  been  familiar  on  the  plains 
of  Babjlooia. 

Nor  are  we  much  surprised  to  find  that  luxuri- 
ous Nineveh  already  attired  itself  in  the  rich 
Babylonian  garments— which  for  splendor  of  hues 
and  fineness  of  woof  were  proverbial  from  the  times 
of  the  earliest  Hebrew  writers  to  the  most  sump- 
tuous days  of  Rome ;  nor  that  their  furniture,  vases, 
utensils,  should  exhibit  graceful  forms ;  that  their 
chambeis  should  be  painted  with  borders  of  ele- 
gant design  and  brilliant  coloring.  But  that  they 
should  have  their  own  school  of  sculpture  ;  that 
their  palace  or  temple  walls  should  be  lined  with 
reliefs,  which  show  at  least  some  very  high  artis- 
tic powers,  was  certainly,  notwithstanding  the 
precedent  of  the  Egyptian  battle-pieces  and  reli- 
gions ceremonies,  the  last  thing  which  we  should 
bave  dreamed  of  finding  in  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Assyria.  Their  sculpture,  by  every  appearance, 
was  indigenous,  original,  taken  from  Assyrian  life, 
representing  Assyrian  form  and  costume :  it  does 
not  Egyptianiae  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
It  is  doubtless  the  parent  of  Persian  art,  as  ex- 
hibited at  Persepolia  and  elsewhere.  But  while 
we  speak  of  its  real  artistic  power,  we  are  anxious 
to  give  no  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  value  as 
•nilptore.  It  is  well  to  prepare  the  visitors  to 
the  Ninevite  Gallery  at  the  Museum  for  what  they 
must  not  expect,  as  for  what  they  may.  The 
secret  of  true  majesty  and  true  beauty  was  reserved 
for  Greece ;  majesty,  irrespective  of  magnitude — 
beauty,  which  ventured  to  reveal  the  whole  form 
of  man.  The  Assyrian  ia  high  art,  but  it  is  still 
baiiMrie  art ;  not  merely  is  it  ignorant  of  perspec- 
UTe,  often  of  proportion ;  it  allows  itself  very 
strange  devices  to  suggest  its  own  meaning,  the 
most  whimsical  accessories  to  tell  its  story.  Its 
aim  and  object  is  historic  and  religious : — addressed 
to  s  people  who  still  dwelt  on  symbolic  forms, 
wad  were  yet  far  from  the  exquisite  anthropo- 
norphisra  of  Greece,  it  is  not  ideal,  nor,  in  the 
higher  sense,  imaginative.  The  impressions  which 
it  sought  to  create,  and  which  even  now  it  does 
creste,  are  awe  at  its  boldness,  size,  strength, 
inassiTeness,  gorgeousness.  It  is  by  gigantic  di- 
mensions that  it  intimates  power ;  by  a  stern  sedate- 


ness  of  countenance  and  splendor  of  dress,  kingly 
majesty.  The  lofty  tiara  adds  to  the  solemn  dig- 
nity of  the  human  head ;  the  draperies,  hard  in 
outline,  mere  layers  of  alabaster  instead  of  folds, 
are  worked  into  a  kind  of  network  of  embroidery. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  singularly  true,  and  abso- 
lutely untrue ;  it  does  not,  on  some  of  the  reliefs, 
give  more  than  two  fore  legs  to  a  pair  of  horses 
in  a  chariot ;  there  is  no  gradation  in  size ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  spirit  and  freedom  in  its  outline,  a 
force  and  energy  in  its  forms,  a  skill  in  group- 
ing, which  ventures  on  some  of  the  boldest  atti- 
tudes into  which  the  figure  of  the  warrior  can 
be  thrown ;  it  has  that  which  is  to  sculpture  what 
action,  according  to  Demosthenes,  was  to  oratory, 
Ufe.  It  is,  in  its  better  period,  perhaps  more  real 
in  its  animal  than  in  its  human  forms;  some  horses' 
heads  are  extremely  fine.  It  is  orientally  jealous 
of  revealing  the  female  form  ;  women  are  seen  on 
the  battlements,  tearing  their  hair,  or  carried  away 
captive,  but  with  none  of  that  exposure  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  effect  as  to  decency,  adds  so 
much  to  the  grace  of  sculpture.  Those,  then,  who 
are  content  with  spirit,  animation,  foroe,  will  re- 
gard these  specimens  of  art,  of  such  immemorial 
antiquity,  not  only  with  curiosity,  but  with  admi- 
ration  ;  those  who  will  yield  themselves  up  to  the 
impressions  produced  by  colossal  forms,  as  sug- 
gesting great  audacity  of  conception  and  of  execu* 
tion,  will  look  with  eagerness  for  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Layard's  larger  cargo :  all  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  art  will  be  disposed  to  study 
with  care  and  attention  this  new  chapter  in  that 
book,  unfolded  so  suddenly  and  so  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation. 

We  cannot  close  without  once  more  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Layard  on  his  success  as  a  writer,  as 
well  as  a  discoverer ;  we  repeat,  that  taking  this 
only  as  a  book  of  travels,  we  have  read  none  for 
a  long  time  more  entertaining  and  instructive.  In 
his  dissertations  he  is  full  and  copious  without 
being  tedious;  his  style  is  plain,  vigorous,  and 
particularly  unaffected  ;  it  is  the  natural  language 
of  a  strong  mitid  fully  master  of  its  subject,  and 
warmed  and  enlivened,  without  being  inflated  and 
kindled  into  rhapsody  by  the  enthusiasm,  without 
which  he  would  never  have  conceived  or  achieved 
his  wonderful  task. 


The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
Peace,     1815-1845.    Part  V.     Knight. 

It  would  be  premature  to  speak  in  any  detail  of 
a  work  such  as  the  present,  while  yet  only  half 
completed,  but  what  we  have  read  of  the  numbers 
published  has  given  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  prob- 
able value  of  the  completed  work.  It  was  begun 
very  ably  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  who  seems  to 
have  found  it,  however,  after  brief  trial,  incompati>- 
hie  ivith  other  studies  and  pursuits ;  and  it  has  since 
been  continued,  with  characteristic  spirit  and  ear- 
oestneas,  by  Miss  Martineau. 

We  have  had  always  the  highest  opinion  of  this 
writer^s  descriptive  powers,  and  of  the  general 
soundness  of  her  Tiews ;  but  we  were  not  prepared 
lor  the  quiet  and  composed  tone  of  this  history,  the 
oldU  and  justice  of  its  individual  characterization. 


or  the  general  ease  and  breadth  of  style  and  method 
with  which  it  is  executed  throughout.  We  observe 
very  few  of  the  prejudices  that  might  have  been 
pardonable  in  one  who  has  taken  so  active  a  part  in 
the  politics  of  her  time.  We  see  much  patient  and 
curious  study  of  contemporary  authorities,  an  ex- 
cellent discrimination  in  the  use  of  modern  memoirs 
and  letters,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  motives  as  well  as  facts.  Hence  the  im- 
partial and  reasonable  spirit  which  is  evinced  in 
every  part  of  the  narrative,  and  which  leads  us  to> 
form  so  high  an  expectation  of  its  worth  as  a  com- 
pleted  book. 

There  are  few  things  more  difficult  than  to  write 
contemporary  history,  but  Miss  Martineau  has  light- 
ened her  task  by  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  spirit 
with  which  she  appears  to  have  undertaken  it. 
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Maseam  is  the  obelisk  of  black  marble,  without 
doubt  belonging  to  the  earlier  Assyrian  monarchy, 
which  clearly  commemorates  transactions  in  the 
farther  East,  apparently  in  India.  Among  other 
trophies  this  shows  the  Bactrian  camel  with  two 
humps,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  many 
apes  or  monkeys.  The  mind  is  led  back  as  by 
force  to  the  Indian  campaigns  at  least  of  Semira- 
mis.  Even  if  these  are  only  the  offerings  of  re- 
spect from  foreign  kingdoms,  not  the  spoil  or  tribute 
of  conquered  an  J  subject  realms,  they  imply  a  wide 
extent  of  fame  and  power ;  and  this  obelisk  Mr. 
Layard  is  disposed  to  consider  as  among  the  very 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  the  Assyrian  remains. 

Until  the  complete  publication  of  Mr.  Layard*s 
great  work  off  the  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  we 
shall  not  be  in  full  possession  of  all  the  curious  in- 
formation conveyed  by  the  disinterred  sculptures 
as  to  the  policy,  the  religion,  the  buildings,  arms, 
arts,  dresses,  furniture,  vessels  of  the  ancient  As- 
syrians. But  it  is  surprising  how  much  may  be 
collected  by  patient  and  sagacious  examination  on 
all  these  points;  and  how  clearly  the  whole  is 
placed  before  us  in  the  lively  concluding  chapters 
of  Mr.  Layard*s  present  book,  illustrated  as  it  is 
with  a  profusion  of  clever  wood-cuts.  Oriental 
monuments  disclose  but  little  of  the  manners  of  the 
people,  (we  have  no  painted  tombs  with  all  the 
pursuits  of  common  life,  like  those  of  Egypt ;)  they 
are  monarchical  or  rather  autocratic ;  we  see  the 
king,  and  a  royal  personage  he  is,  not  more  dis- 
tinguished by  the  signs  and  attributes  of  royalty, 
the  splendor  of  diress  and  of  arms,  than  by  his  su- 
perior stature  and  majesty.  Though  sometimes 
offering  to  the  gods,  he  is  to  his  subject-eunuchs 
and  cupbearers,  to  his  soldiers  and  to  his  captives, 
a  representative  of  the  Godhead  upon  earth. 

The  residence  of  the  king,  writes  Mr.  Layard,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  religion  of  Assyria,  was  probably 
at  the  same  time  the  temple ;  and  that  he  hinoself 
was  either  supposed  to  be  invested  with  divine  at- 
tributes, or  was  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity,  is  shown  by  the  sculptures.  The 
winged  figures,  even  that  with  the  head  of  the 
eagle,  minister  to  him.  All  his  acts,  whether  in 
war  or  peace,  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  national  religion,  and  were  believed  to  be  under 
the  special  protection  and  superintendence  of  the 
deity.  When  he  is  represented  in  battle,  the  winged 
figure  in  the  circle  hovers  above  his  head,  bends  the 
bow  against  his  enemies,  or  assumes  his  attitude  of 
triumph.  His  contests  with  the  lion  and  other  for- 
midable animals  not  only  show  his  prowess  and 
skill,  but  typify  at  the  same  time  his  superior 
strength  and  wisdom.  Whether  he  has  overcome 
his  enemies  or  the  wild  beasts,  he  pours  out  a  liba- 
tion from  the  sacred  cup,  attended  by  his  courtiers, 
and  by  the  winged  figures.  The  embroideries  up- 
on his  robes,  and  upon  those  of  his  attendants,  have 
all  mythic  meanings.  Even  his  weapons,  bracelets, 
and  armlets  are  lulomed  with  the  rorms  of  sacred 
animals,  the  lion,  bull,  or  duck.  In  architectural 
decorations,  the  same  religious  influence  is  evident. 
The  fir,  or  pine  cone,  and  the  honeysuckle,  are  con- 
stantly repeated.  They  form  friezes,  the  captuls 
of  columns,  and  the  fringes  of  hangings.  Chain, 
tables,  and  couches,  are  adorned  with  the  heads  and 


feet  of  the  bull,  the  lioo,  and  the  nm,  all  sacred  ani- 
mals.—Pp.  473-4. 

This  chapter  on  the  religion  of  Assyria,  though 
of  necessity  peculiarly  vague  and  conjectural,  leads 
on  the  whole,  to  the  conclusion  that  between  the 
earliest  and  latest  dynasties  a  great  change  had 
taken  place.  In  the  earliest  sculptures,  the  domi- 
nant religion  appears  a  simple  Sabianism,  a  wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  bodies,  either  as  themselves 
the  deities,  or  peculiarly  indwelt  by  the  deity. 
But  this  religion  gives  place  to  another,  much 
more  nearly  resembling  the  Dual-worship  of  later 
times.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  we  are  to 
bring  back  that  mysterious  mythic  religious  found- 
er, Zoroaster,  from  Bactria  to  the  shores  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  to  consider  this  region 
as  the  birth-place  of  that  fire-worship  which  as- 
sumed its  most  perfect  form  under  the  Persian 
kings :  for  of  this  Zoroastrian  faith  there  appear 
in  the  later  works  many  undoubted  indications. 
But  the  great  outward  characteristic  of  the  religion, 
as  it  appears  on  the  monuments,  is  the  wonhip  of 
those  singular  composite  animals,  human-headed 
lions,  &c.,  symbolic  no  doubt  in  their  different 
parts  of  certain  divine  attributes.  The  sphinxes 
are  evidently  later,  and  of  the  Egyptian  period. 
But  this  discussion,  too,  we  are  compelled  to  de- 
cline. 

The  most  unexpected  part  of  this  discovery  un- 
questionably has  been  that  Assyria  had,  at  the 
earliest  period,  a  style  of  art  of  its  own.  We 
mean  not  of  architecture  :  in  that  we  should  have 
expected  all  that  is  vast,  spacious,  colossal ;  even 
the  fables,  if  they  are  altogether  fables,  of  the 
buildings  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  would  imply 
edifices  which  overawed  neighboring  nations,  and 
left  a  perpetual  tradition  of  their  magnitude  and 
grandeur.  Assyrian  architecture,  like  Babylonian, 
took,  as  is  always  the  case,  its  character  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  material  employed. 
All,  as  we  have  seen,  was  artificial ;  the  mound 
on  which  stood  the  city,  the  walls,  the  palace. 
But  the  unlimited  command  of  brick  earth  would 
allow  the  platform  and  the  buildings  to  be  spread 
out  to  any  extent.  They  had  not  rocks  to  hew 
into  temples.  These,  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere, 
were  the  types  and  models  of  later  edifices,  when 
the  builders  had  to  draw  the  ponderous  stone  from 
quarries,  either  in  the  neighborhood  or  from  some 
distance.  The  earth  itself  was  the  unfailing  ma- 
terial ;  and  its  use,  and  the  enormous  extent  to 
which  it  was  hardened  into  walls,  platforms, 
palaces,  temples,  hanging  gardens,  lived  long  in 
the  poetry  of  the  west,  as  in  Ovid's  allusion  to  the 
**  muri  coctiles"  of  Semiramis.  Much  earlier  the 
prophet  Nahum,  when  he  menaces  Nineveh  with 
ruin,  among  other  taunting  sentences,  uttera  this, 
**  Draw  thee  waten  for  the  siege,  fortify  thy 
strongholds ;  go  into  clay,  and  tread  the  mortar ; 
make  strong  the  brick-kiln  ;*'  (Nahum  iii.  14.) 
The  unmeasured  extent  of  the  cities  so  built,  and 
their  burying  themselves,  when  overthrown,  in 
their  own  rubbish,  and  becoming  these  shapeless 
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I  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect;  and 
with  these  wrecks,  these  mountains  of  brick  ruh- 
Ue,  trsTellen  have  long  been  &miliar  on  the  plains 
of  Babjlooia. 

Nor  are  we  much  surprised  to  find  that  luxuri- 
oos  Nioeteh  already  attired  itself  in  the  rich 
Babylonian  gannents-— which  for  splendor  of  hues 
and  fineness  of  woof  were  proverbial  from  the  times 
of  the  earliest  Hebrew  writers  to  the  most  sump- 
taoos  days  of  Rome ;  nor  that  their  furniture,  vases, 
utensils,  should  exhibit  graceful  forms ;  that  their 
chambers  should  be  painted  with  borders  of  ele- 
gant design  and  brilliant  coloring.  But  that  they 
should  have  their  own  school  of  sculpture ;  that 
their  palace  or  temple  walls  should  be  lined  with 
lelieis,  which  show  at  least  some  very  high  artis- 
tie  powers,  was  certainly,  notwithstanding  the 
precedent  of  the  Egyptian  battle-pieces  and  reli- 
giooa  ceremonies,  the  last  thing  which  we  should 
have  dreamed  of  finding  in  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Assyria.  Their  sculpture,  by  every  appearance, 
was  indigenous,  original,  taken  from  Assyrian  life, 
representing  Assyrian  form  and  costume  :  it  does 
not  Egyptianize  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
It  is  doubtless  the  parent  of  Persian  art,  as  ex- 
hibited at  Persepolis  and  elsewhere.  But  while 
we  speak  of  its  real  artistic  power,  we  are  anxious 
to  give  no  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  value  as 
seolptnre.  It  is  well  to  prepare  the  visitors  to 
the  Ninevite  Gallery  at  the  Museum  for  what  they 
must  not  expect,  as  for  what  they  may.  The 
secret  of  true  majesty  and  true  beauty  was  reserved 
for  Greece ;  majesty,  irrespective  of  magnitude — 
beaaty,  which  ventured  to  reveal  the  whole  form 
oi  man.  The  Assyrian  is  high  art,  but  it  is  still 
barhftric  art ;  not  merely  is  it  ignorant  of  perspec- 
tive, often  of  proportion ;  it  allows  itself  very 
strange  devices  to  suggest  its  own  meaning,  the 
most  whimsical  accessories  to  tell  its  story.  lis 
aim  mod  object  is  historic  and  religious : — addressed 
to  a  people  who  still  dwelt  on  symbolic  forms, 
and  were  yet  far  from  the  exquisite  anthrnpo- 
OMMTphisra  of  Greece,  it  is  not  ideal,  nor,  in  the 
higher  sense,  imaginative.  The  impressions  which 
it  sought  to  create,  and  which  even  now  it  does 
creste,  are  awe  at  its  boldness,  size,  strength, 
gorgeousness.  It  is  by  gigantic  di- 
I  that  it  intimates  power ;  by  a  stern  sedate- 


ness  of  countenance  and  splendor  of  dress,  kingly 
majesty.  The  lofty  tiara  adds  to  the  solemn  dig- 
nity of  the  human  head ;  the  draperies,  hard  in 
outline,  mere  layers  of  alabaster  instead  of  folds, 
are  worked  into  a  kind  of  network  of  embroidery. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  singularly  true,  and  abso- 
lutely untrue ;  it  does  not,  on  some  of  the  reliefs, 
give  more  than  two  fore  legs  to  a  pair  of  horses 
in  a  chariot ;  there  is  no  gradation  in  size ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  spirit  and  freedom  in  its  outline,  a 
foree  and  energy  in  its  forms,  a  skill  in  group- 
ing, which  ventures  on  some  of  the  boldest  atti- 
tudes into  which  the  figure  of  the  warrior  can 
be  thrown ;  it  has  that  which  is  to  sculpture  what 
action,  according  to  Demosthenes,  was  to  oratory, 
U/e,  It  is,  in  its  better  period,  perhaps  more  real 
in  its  animal  than  in  its  human  forms;  some  horses' 
heads  are  extremely  fine.  It  is  orientally  jealous 
of  revealing  the  female  form  ;  women  are  seen  on 
the  battlements,  tearing  their  hair,  or  carried  away 
captive,  hot  with  none  of  that  exposure  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  efifect  as  to  decency,  adds  so 
much  to  the  grace  of  sculpture.  Those,  then,  who 
are  content  with  spirit,  animation,  foroe,  will  re- 
gard these  specimens  of  art,  of  such  immemorial 
antiquity,  not  only  with  curiosity,  but  with  admi- 
ration ;  those  who  will  yield  themselves  up  to  the 
impressions  produced  by  colossal  forms,  as  sug- 
gesting great  audacity  of  conception  and  of  execu- 
tion, will  look  with  eagerness  for  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Layard's  larger  cargo :  all  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  art  will  be  disposed  to  stody 
with  care  and  attention  this  new  chapter  in  that 
book,  unfolded  so  suddenly  and  so  contrary  to  ex* 
pectation. 

We  cannot  close  without  once  more  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Layard  on  his  success  as  a  writer,  as 
well  as  a  discoverer ;  we  repeat,  that  taking  this 
only  as  a  book  of  travels,  we  have  read  none  for 
a  long  time  more  entertaining  and  instructive.  In 
his  dissertations  he  is  full  and  copious  without 
being  tedious;  his  style  is  plain,  vigorous,  and 
particularly  unafifected ;  it  is  the  natural  language 
of  a  strong  mind  fully  master  of  its  subject,  and 
warmed  and  enlivened,  without  being  inflated  and 
kindled  into  rhapsody  by  the  enthusiasm,  without 
which  he  would  never  have  conceived  or  achieved 
his  wonderful  task. 


The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
Peace,     1815-1845.    Part  V.    Knight. 

It  would  be  premature  to  speak  in  any  detail  of 
a  work  such  as  the  present,  while  yet  only  half 
completed,  but  what  we  have  read  of  the  numbers 
published  has  given  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  prob- 
able value  of  the  completed  work.  It  was  begun 
very  ably  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  who  seems  to 
have  found  it,  however,  after  brief  trial,  incompati>- 
ble  ^ith  other  studies  and  pursuits ;  and  it  has  since 
been  continoed,  with  characteristic  spirit  and  ear- 
nestness, by  Miss  Martineau. 

We  have  had  always  the  highest  opinion  of  this 
writer's  descriptive  powers,  and  of  the  general 
aoondness  of  her  views ;  but  we  were  not  prepared 
for  the  quiet  and  composed  tone  of  this  history,  the 
skill  sod  justice  of  its  individual  characterization, 


or  the  general  ease  and  breadth  of  style  and  method 
with  which  it  is  executed  throughout.  We  observe 
very  few  of  the  prejudices  that  might  have  been 
pardonable  in  one  who  has  taken  so  active  a  part  in 
the  politics  of  her  time.  We  see  much  patient  and 
curious  study  of  contemporary  authorities,  an  ex- 
cellent discrimination  in  the  use  of  modern  memoirs 
and  letters,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  motives  as  well  as  facts.  Hence  the  im- 
partial and  reasonable  spirit  which  is  evinced  in 
every  part  of  the  narrative,  and  which  leads  us  to> 
form  so  high  an  expectation  of  its  worth  as  a  com- 
pleted book. 

There  are  few  things  more  difficult  than  to  write 
contemporary  history,  but  Miss  Martineau  has  light- 
ened her  task  by  the  simplicity  snd  honesty  of  spirit 
with  which  she  appears  to  have  undertaken  it. 
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[Thk  Ion;  and  iin)x>rtant  article  on  Nineveh,  and  the 
gtoTj  bj  ''Delta/*  Blackwood's  old  correspondent, exclude 
•or  usoal  tariety.  We  are  obliged  to  omit  almost  all  that 
we  had  prepared  of  Foreign  Politics.  For  the  letter  be- 
low we  are  indebted  to  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser.] 

London,  Febniary  23, 1849. 

Tbb  awakened  glow  of  commercial  proaperity, 
which  I  deacribed  in  my  last,  haa  been  ateadily 
maintained,  and,  with  the  exception  of  grain,  ifll 
articlea  of  commerce  have  continued  to  meet  with 
rising  prices.  Cotton  last  week  advanced  j<i.  per 
]b.,  and  althongh  the  ardor  of  buyers  haa  during 
the  paat  few  days  been  aomewhat  moderated,  ani- 
mation 18  atill  universally  observable.  In  what  we 
call  the  colonial  markets,  that  is  to  aay,  the  mar- 
kets for  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  &o.,  the  depression 
which  had  prevailed  ever  since  the  breakdown  of 
the  great  EJast  India  and  Mauritius  houses,  seems 
at  length  to  have  been  fairly  overcome.  Business 
with  the  continent  also  is  returning  in  some  degree 
to  its  old  channels.  From  India,  afler  two  years 
of  almost  hopeleas  stagnation,  we  have  had  three 
or  four  successive  mails  with  good  advices.  Bul- 
lion, too,  continues  to  flow  in,  and  the  funds  pur- 
sue their  upward  cnnrse.  Consols,  which  at  the 
last  date  were  92^,  have  since  been  done  at  94f , 
and  have  closed  to-day  at  93^.  Railway  shares, 
however,  have  scarcely  participated  to  a  propor- 
tionable extent  in  the  general  buoyancy.  The 
distrust  in  their  management  has  become  chronic, 
and  they  now  offer  an  illustration  of  the  inevitable 
reaction  of  all  popular  impulses,  no  less  impressive 
than  that  wjiich  is  presented  by  the  existing  mili- 
tary despotisms  of  the  continent,  as  compared  With 
the  license  of  this  time  twelve  months.  Two  years 
back,  abnse  of  every  kind  was  heaped  on  those 
who  doubted  if  it  would  be  advantageous  to  carry 
oar  railway  expenditure  to  three  hundred  millions 
sterling.  Now,  I  believe,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  raise  a  single  pound  fur  any  new  line,  even  if  it 
were  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  whole 
eommerce. 

To-morrow  is  the  anniversary  of  the  deposition 
•f  Louis  Philippe.  Within  a  fortnight  of  that 
•vent  it  aeemed  as  if  the  internal  relations  of  all 
Europe  would  be  changed,  and  every  existing  map 
jendered  worthless.  Yet  aAer  all  the  wreck,  and 
dust,  and  terror,  everything  is  almost  as  it  was, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  latest  lesson,  that  there  is 
no  sure  foundation  set  in  blood,  which  this  result, 
or  rather  this  absence  of  result,  is  calculated  to 
teach,  may  have  sunk  into  men^s  minds,  to  bring 
forth  good  hereaAer. 

The  most  curious  feature  of  the  retrospect  sug- 
gested at  the  present  moment  is  the  reverse  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  anxiety  for  news  between 
England  and  America.  Last  year  you  were  in- 
debted to  us  for  your  chief  excitement,  and  now 
we  have  no  news  to  send  except  as  to  the  intense 
eagerness  with  which  we  await  each  arrival  from 
your  side.  The  California  reports  are  to  oa  what 
the  European  revolutions  were  to  you.     One  set 


of  events  threatened  to  alter  all  the  relations  of 
kingdoms,  Che  other  seems  to  threaten  as  much  in 
regard  to  the  relations  of  property.  It  will  he 
curious  if,  twelve  months  hence,  the  reaction  and 
disappointment  in  the  one  case  should  be  equal  to 
that  in  the  other. 

At  present  there  is,  on  the  whole,  in  this  coun- 
try, no  disposition  to  underrate  the  marvels  which 
reach  ns.  It  is  argued,  reasonably  enough,  that 
the  fkct  of  the  perfect  agreement  which  charar- 
terixes  all  the  accounts  that  come  from  the  ^nld 
region  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  their  troth.  Up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
person  who  has  complained  that  upon  settini?  to 
work  he  could  not  realize  as  much  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated, and  if  disappointments  had  occurred,  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that,  with  the  readiness  of 
human  nature  to  catch  at  a  grievance,  the  cry  of 
discouragement  would  have  been  ten  times  as  loud 
Rft  any  that  had  been  raised  of  an  opposite  kind. 
We  have  already  heard  of  dangers  from  robbers, 
of  fever  and  ague,  of  high  charges  for  food  or 
drink,  or  aid  of  any  kind,  which  went  far  to  re- 
duce the  ultimate  value  of  a  day*s  earning,  but 
not  a  murmur  as  to  the  absolute  fact  of  great 
earnings  being  universally  practicable.  It  is  also 
seen  that,  if  the  mines  did  not  appear  to  be  almost 
unlimited  in  extent  and  abundance,  the  workers 
would  as  far  as  possible  suppress  all  tidinps  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  each  person  seems  to 
speak  of  them  much  in  the  same  way  as  an  Irish- 
man, to  whom  land  is  ffold,  writes  home  to  his  re- 
lations about  farms  in  Illinois. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for 
us  at  present  not  to  take  the  sanguine  side,  and 
when  in  addition  we  contemplate  the  results  that 
may  attend  the  introduction  of  complete  machinery 
for  getting  at  the  beds  of  the  various  streams,  to- 
gether with  the  immense  number  of  people  that 
are  now  certain  to  be  upon  the  spot  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  there  is  at  all  events  enough  to 
suggest  the  possibility  that  the  aupply,  even  if  it 
be  of  short  duration,  may  in  the  flrst  instance 
prove  enormons.  Indeed,  this  seems  likely  to  be 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  present  course  of  events, 
as  compared  with  what  happened  when  the  discov- 
ery of  America  took  place.  Effects  which  it  then 
required  80  years  to  pn)duce  might  now,  supposing 
the  new  supply  to  be  the  same,  be  developed  in 
less  than  as  many  months. 

The  immense  extent  of  capital  in  this  country, 
and  the  vast  number  of  individuals  interested  in 
annuities  and  other  descriptions  of  permanent  prop- 
erty, will  cause  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
whole  question  muat  excite  a  far  deeper  general  feel- 
ing here  than  on  your  side.  Look  first  at  our 
800  millions  sterling  of  debt,  which  is  all  held  at 
home ;  then  at  the  immense  amount  of  foreign 
loans  that  is  distributed  among  us ;  then  at  the 
extra  millions  raised  by  railroads  on  shares,  which 
are  not  to  depend  upon  the  profits,  but  are  to  bear 
a  certain  guaranteed  rate  of  interest  in  perpetuity ; 
then  at  the  amount  invested  in  what  are  called 
ground  rents,  almost  erery  hooae  in  London  aa 
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well  as  in  all  our  large  towns  being  chargeable 
with  a  certain  rent  fur  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands,  ranging  in  many  cases  from  JC 10  up  to  JCIOO 
or  more  per  annum  ;  then  at  all  the  money  invest- 
ed in  life  annuities,  purchased  from  assarance  offi- 
ess  or  from  private  individuals,  and  finally  at  all 
the  minor  transactions  of  a  similar  character,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  form  a  conception  of  the  roolii- 
tudes  who  are  now  calculating,  either  in  delight 
or  dismay,  the  poasible  consequences  that  may  be 
approachiog. 

As  regards  the  popular  feeling,  of  course,  it  is 
one  of  satisfaction.  Numerous  as  the  holders  of 
annuities  may  be,  the  public,  from  whose  pockets 
the  proportion  comprised  in  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  most  come,  are  still  more  so.  For  this 
reason  the  discovery  most  prove  of  far  greater 
value  to  England  than  to  the  United  States,  since 
tlM  one  grand  thing  that  was  wanting,  and  which 
■either  natural  philosophers,  nor  financiers,  nor 
moralists,  ever  hoped  to  discover,  was  some  means 
of  lightening  the  terrible  burden  of  her  public  lia- 
biltiies. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  one  or  tWo  simple  cir- 
eumstanoes  connected  with  our  monetary  arrange- 
neats  which  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out.  The 
bank  is  obliged  to  issue  notes,  on  a  deposit  of  gold, 
to  any  extent.  These  notes  are  issued  at  the 
rate  of  £3  16a.  9d.  for  every  ounce  of  gold.  The 
baok  can  then  take  the  gold  to  the  mint,  where  it 
would  be  coined  free  of  charge  into  money  which 
would  represent  £3  ITs.  K^d. — the  additional 
three  half-pence  being  considered  the  equivalent 
lor  the  loss  of  interest  sustained  by  the  depositor 
•f  the  gold  at  the  mint,  while  he  is  waiting  its 
retam  in  the  shape  of  coin.  If  the  bank  were  not 
to  iaaue  notes  for  the  gold  bronght  to  it,  the  hold- 
er eoold  take  it  to  the  mint  and  get  it  coined  at  the 
rale  of  £3  17s.  10^.  for  himself.  As  the  notes 
isBoed  by  the  bank,  however,  aro  only  payable  in 
gold,  the  bank  comes  under  no  responsibility  in 
iasoiog  them  upon  such  depositee  to  any  amount, 
sinee  in  fact  such  notes  are  merely  a  promise  to 
letom  what  has  been  lodged  for  them.  The  sil- 
ver coinage  of  England  is  merely  intended  for 
eoQvenience.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  about  ten  per 
cant,  below  its  nominal  value — that  is  to  say,  if  a 
person  were  to  melt  down  one  hundred  sovereigns 
and  two  thousand  shillings,  he  would  find  his 
lump  of  gold  worth  jClOO  and  his  Inmp  of  silver 
worth  only  £90,  Hence  the  silver  coins  of  Eng- 
land never  become  articles  of  commerce,  and  they 
are,  moreover,  not  a  legal  tender  for  a  larger  sum 
than  40s.  On  the  continent  gold  and  silver  sre 
cqaally  a  legal  tender,  but  silver  is  there  the 
standard,  because,  having  fallen  in  prioe  since  the 
eoins  of  the  respective  metals  were  originally 
•iruek,  of  course  all  persons  pay  their  debts  in 
that  which  is  the  cheapest.  The  preminm  on 
gold  in  these  countries  is  usually  about  five  per 
cent.  [In  Austria,  at  present,  owing  lo  the  hosMl- 
iBir  eonseqoent  on  political  terror,  it  is  much 
r.]     If,  however,  gold  should  bo  redaeed 


more  than  five  per  cent,  in  value,  it  would  then  bo 
selected  as  the  medium  of  payment.  In  this  way 
the  subsequent  fall  in  gold  would  be  retarded,  and 
silver,  from  being  thrown  more  or  less  out  (if  use, 
would  then  uke  its  share  in  the  depreciation. 
This  is  a  very  important  element  in  estimating  the 
future  efifect  of  an  enlarged  supply  of  gold. 

The  question  as  to  the  necessity  and  feasibility 
of  a  ship  canal  across  /sonie  part  of  central  Amer- 
ica— either  Panama,  Nicaragua,  or  Tehuantepec— 
is  beginning  to  excite  a  real  interest.  A  detailed 
summary  of  the  three  routes  has  been  given  in  the 
TimeSt  and  the  preference  is  awarded  to  Nicara- 
gua. The  amount  of  capital  required  would  bo 
extremely  large,  and  unless  America  and  Englsud 
were  to  unite  in  the  undertaking  there  would  bo 
little  prospect  at  present  of  any  actual  operations. 
The  position,  however,  in  which  we  should  bo 
put,  if  you  were  to  construct  your  talked-of  railway 
from  the  Mississippi  to  San  Francisco,  is  calculate 
ed  to  awaken  serious  considerations.  Such  • 
railway  would  furnish  an  outlet  for  all  your  pro* 
duce,  and  would  leave  us  to  find  our  way,  as  of 
old,  via  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  tho 
amount  of  emigration  going  on  frr»m  this  country 
to  California,  but  from  such  stray  facts  as  come  to 
my  knowledge,  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  It  is  asserted  that  the  French  gov* 
ernment  have  decided  on  sending  an  engineer  and 
stafif  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  mines. 

In  our  House  of  Commons  the  only  importan| 
proceedings  since  the  last  date  have  been  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  to  do  away  with  the  present 
privilege  of  Parliament,  which  exempts  membero 
from  liability  to  arrest  for  debt,  and  '*  for  the  ex^ 
elusion  of  insolvent  members  ;**  the  renewal  of  tho 
discussion  on  the  navigation  laws ;  and  the  intio* 
duction  of  a  bill  for  a  form  of  ciath  which  would 
enable  Jews  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
None  of  these  messures,  however,  have  as  yet  ad* 
vanoed  beyond  their  preliminary  stages. 

As  regards  Ireland  the  pressure  of  the  poor  laai^ 
upon  the  landlords  is  the  grand  theme  of  coaplatnt. 
The  distress  is  in  all  cases  local,  so  that  whtlo 
some  parishes  protest  their  utter  inability  to  mai»* 
tain  their  poor,  there  are  others  where  society  is  in. 
a  better  condition,  and  the  rates  are  consequently 
light.  To  meet  the  outcry  on  the  part  of  the  des- 
titute parishes,  the  government  have  proposed  thai 
when  the  rates  of  any  given  electoral  division  stialt 
exceed  5s.  in  the  pound  on  the  cental,  the  surphio 
shall  be  collected  from  the  union  at  laiffs,  exsef  V 
ing  that  contributions  from  the  union  ahalf  not 
exceed  3a.  in  the  pound,  it  being  frovaded  ths4  oH 
beyond  7s.  must  be  raised  by  a  rate  on  itelaiid 
generally.  This  measure  encoontem  tvemend^mo 
opposition,  on  the  plea  that  the  well  regnlaiod 
parts  of  the  country  wHI  thus  hn«o  to  pay  fat  tho 
improvidence  of  the  other  parts. 

By  this  moming^s  mail  it  appears  that  <fhs  jury 
on  tho  inaj  of  Mr.  (Svran  Duffy  hove  not  been  ablo 
to  oDmo  to  OB  agreomcoi,  and  dMi  the  j 
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has  therefore  fallen  through.  He  is,  howerer,  to 
be  again  pot  on  his  trial,  for  the  publication  of 
other  articles. 

On  the  continent  matters  remain  without  any 
great  change.  In  France,  the  people,  forgetting 
their  recent  mission  of  European  liberation,  are  all 
raad  with  delight  at  the  balls  and  parties  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  are  without  eyes  or  ears  for  any- 
thing but  the  smallest  gossip  of  his  sayings  and 
doings.  That  the  farce  will  shortly  be  ended  by 
bis  being  elected  emperor,  either  unequivocally  or 
disguisedly  as  president  for  life,  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion.  From  Austria  sickening  accounts 
of  the  reign  of  terror  established  by  the  emperor 
and  his  army  still  come  thick  upon  us,  while  with 
respect  to  Hungary,  where  excesses  of  the  most 
frightful  character  continue  to  take  place,  nothing 
more  is  known  of  a  decisive  kind  than  had  reached 
us  a  fortnight  hack.  France,  by  whom  all  the 
movements  were  originated  that  have  led  to  these 
severities,  has  now  no  word  of  succor  or  protest 
on  behalf  of  the  sufferers.  In  Italy  revolutionary 
changes  are  yet  going  on  with  some  rapidity. 
The  Duke  of  Modena  has  fled  from  his  dominions, 
and  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  really  liberal  man, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  supporters  of  Pius  the 
ninth  in  his  popular  movement,  has  followed  the 
fatal  example,  from  the  dread,  it  is  believed,  which 
was  inspired  in  his  mind  of  yielding  any  further  to 
tbe  democratic  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  thus 
incurring  the  excommunication  recently  promul- 
gated by  the  pope  from  Gaeta. 

In  Rome  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  has 
been  declared  at  an  end,  and  here  as  in  Tuscany  a 
proviaional  government  has  been  established.  Both 
in  Rome  and  Tuscany  these  movements  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  determination  to  promote  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  to  decide  the  basis 
of  an  Italian  union,  but  in  Sardinia,  although  the 
liberal  ministry  still  hold  power,  a  wiser  or  more 
practicable  course  has  been  pursued  and  this  step 
has  met  with  no  encouragement.  Meanwhile  the 
topotic  powers,  Naples,  Austria,  and  Russia,  are 
burning  to  pour  in  troops  and  to  subjugate  these 
disturbers.  In  the  Sicilian  question  there  is  no 
new  feature. 
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From  the  Tiroat  of  Feb.  23d. 
AMERICAN   HONOR. 

The  most  intereating  question  connected  with 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is, 
what  effect  will  it  have  in  causing  a  return  to 
honor  on  the  part  of  the  defaulting  communities 
of  Mississippi,  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan. 
It  is  .now  more  than  ten  years  since  the  creditors 
of  these  states  found  themselves  embarrassed  or 
raioed  by  their  misplaced  confidence.  In  the 
crash  which  oooaaroned  the  default,  five  other 
sUtes  also  suspended.  Three  of  these  have  since 
lesomed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  manner 
10  leave  them  free  from  stain ;  the  fourth  has 
Viade  a  oompromiae,  which,  although  not  Tory 


creditable  in  itself,  will  now  be  faithfully  adhered 
to ;  and  the  fifth  (Illinois)  gives  ground  for  for- 
bearance and  hope  by  paying  a  portion  of  what  is 
due  from  her,  and  by  not  denying  her  liability  for 
the  remainder.  The  indication  afforded  by  this 
gradual  progress  is ,  unmistakable.  It  waa  the 
sound  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  comprised  in  the  non-defaulting  states, 
which  irresistibly  impelled  the  defaulters  to  make 
these  efforts  to  regain  their  standing  in  the  Union, 
and  with  every  insUnce  of  a  return  to  good  faith, 
the  force  of  public  opinion  mnat  have  become  still 
more  aevere  in  its  operation  on  those  that  remain. 
When  nine  atates,  with  an  aggregate  debt  of 
$114,000,000,  were  banded  together,  they  formed 
a  phalanx  sufllciently  powerful  to  comfort  one 
another,  and  to  resist  for  a  time  the  example  of 
the  majority  of  the  confederation.  Now  that  the 
number  is  reduced  to  four,  with  a  debt  of  not  more 
than  $30,000,000,  they  occupy  a  very  different 
position.  The  number  of  sUtes  in  the  Union  is 
twenty-eight,  with  a  total  population  of  22,000,000. 
Of  this  population,  the  proportion  of  the  four  repu- 
diating SUtes  reaches  only  800,000.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that,  surrounded  by  such  a  majority 
who  are  compromised  by  partnership  with  them, 
they  must  speedily  become  honest  in  self-defence. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  the  best  hopes 
of  the  creditors  depend.  There  are  abundant  signs 
that,  in  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed,  a  very 
decided  change  has  occurred  amongst  the  people 
even  in  the  defaulting  sutes.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  believe  that  if  the  question  of  repudiation 
were  now  put  for  the  first  time,  not  a  dozen  indi- 
viduals would  be  found  to  assent  to  it,  or  beyond 
this,  that  if  each  man  by  quietly  contributing  his 
quota  henceforth  could  place  the  matter  as  if  noth- 
ing had  ever  happened,  there  would  be  no  further 
trouble  of  any  kind.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  aoT 
one  to  agitate  afresh  so  disagreeable  a  subject. 
Claims  that  have  been  dishonored  for  one  third  of 
a  generation  may  well  be  left  for  another  week, 
month,  or  year,  and  so  the  affair  goes  on.  A  sin- 
gle bold  politician  in  each  instance  might  not  only 
carry  the  point,  but  gain  an  enduring  fame. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plainly  the 
policy  of  the  'creditors  to  commence  an  active 
movement,  and  to  ascertain  distinctly  from  the 
executive  of  the  several  defaulting  sutes  the 
ground  they  are  disposed  to  uke.  If  the  result 
of  these  applications  should  prove  unfavorable, 
4hey  should  then  lose  no  time  in  drawing  forth  by 
petitions,  and  by  every  other  available  method, 
the  advocacy  of  the  most  upright  and  energetic 
amongst  those  in  each  community  who  are  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  direction  to  popular  feeling.  All 
the  South  American  republics  are  now  seeking 
to  make  arrangements  with  their  creditors,  and  it 
would  be  diaagreeable  to  find  that  if  Spain  does 
not  soon  sUnd  alone  in  degradation,  it  will  be  be- 
cause she  can  point  to  examples  amongst  some  of 
the  most  flourishing  govcromeoU  of  the  Anglo- 
SaxoD  raoe. 
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[Wt  hate  praptred  and  postponed  many  pages  upon 
Ireland ;  bot  make  room  for  the  summing  up  by  the 
Timet,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
fcct,  that  the  question  which  no  British  ministry  has 
been  able  to  solve — the  ^ues^ton  o/ Ireland— is  about  to 
be  transferred  to  us.] 

Thb  Emigration  from  Ireland. — It  is  a  grow- 
ing expecuUon  io  Ireland  that  w^  are  now  about 
to  witneae  oae  of  the  moat  momentous  operations 
of  society — the  removal  of  a  people  en  masse  to  a 
distant  shore.  The  half  million  who  have  got  off 
with  no  very  great  stir,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
are  but  an  advance  guard  to  the  main  body  that 
fbllows:  It  must,  indeed,  be  the  most  furious  im- 
pulse or  the  direst  necessity  that  can  urge  men  at 
this  season  of  the  year  to  cast  themselves  on  the 
deep,  to  brave  the  wide  Atlantic,  to  be  thrown  on 
tbey  know  not  what  headland  or  shoal,  in  the 
storms  and  the  fogs  which  beset  the  wished-for 
shore,  and,  at  the  best,  to  land  in  a  country  still 
ribbed  with  ice  and  buried  in  snow.  Yet  we  were 
told  the  other  day  of  ten  emigrant  vessels  taking 
refuge  in  the  Cove  of  Cork,  of  crowds  waiting  at 
other  ports  for  the  chance  of  a  paasage,  and  of 
multitudes  ejected  from  their  holdings,  and  now 
lodging  in  towns,  with  no  other  hope  upon  earth 
than  once  to  put  their  feet  on  the  shore  of  the  new 
world.  We  believe  it  to  be  even  as  it  is  described. 
The  failure  of  the  staple  crop,  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  victims  of  famine,  the  impossibility  of 
paying  rates  upon  small  holdings,  and  the  invin- 
cible objection  to  pay  them  upon  holdings  of  any 
Mze,  constitute  an  expellent  force  of  which  the 
like  was  never  seen.  Panperism,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, b  depopulating  the  island.  They  who  are 
panpere,  they  who  expect  to  be  paupers,  and  they 
who  loathe  the  thought  of  contributing  their  hard 
earnings  to  be  squandered  upon  paupers,  are 
equally  oot  of  heart,  and  resolved  to  go  elsewhere 
When  the  mind  is  resolved,  the  means  only  are 
wanting.  But  among  the  many  redeeming  virtues 
of  this  intractable  and  unfortunate  race,  is  a  strength 
of  Immily  affection,  which  no  distance,  no  time, 
so  pressure,  no  prosperity  can  destroy  ;  and  every 
one  of  the  half  million  who  have  safely  effected 
their  retreat  consecrates  his  first  earnings  to  the 
pioos  work  of  rescuing  a  parent,  a  brother  or  a 
sister  from  Ireland. 
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Poems  hy  James  T.  Fields.  An  elegant  vol- 
ume of  a  hundred  pages  with  this  title  has  been  pub- 
lished by  William  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.  The  poem 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Fields  before  the  Mercan- 
tile library  Association  of  this  city  is  here  included 
entire,  and  there  are  many  pieces  of  a  high  order 
of  merit  now  for  the  first  time  published.  The 
book  deserves  a  closer  examination  than  we  can 
give  it  to-day ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
foDowing  exquisite  ballad,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  its 
qoality: 

We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin, 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep, 

It  was  midnight  on  the  watere, 
And  a  storm  was  oo  the  deep. 


'Tis  a  fearful  thin^  in  winter 

To  be  shattered  in  the  blast. 
And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 

Thunder,  '*  Cut  away  the  mast !" 

So,  we  shuddered  there  in  silence. 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath, 

While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring, 
And  the  bre&kers  talked  with  Dcaith. 

As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 

Each  one  busy  in  his  prayers, 
*<  We  are  lost!''  the  captain  shouted. 

As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
'*  Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean. 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  landV 

Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden, 

And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer, 
And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor 

When  the  morn  was  shining  clear. 

Transcript, 


By  Sir  E.  B. 


By  Fred- 
le  unpublished 


From  the  fruitful  press  of  Messrs.  Harper  we 
have — 

The  Caxtons :  a  Family  Picture. 
Lytton. 

Franklin  lUvstrated,     Part  5. 

The  Midnight  Sun:  a 
rika  Bremer.      Translated 
original  by  Mary  Howitt, 

History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
With  Engravings. 

Ekmentary  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  By  Prof.  A. 
W.  Smith. 

This  is  an  important  work  on  the  science  of  me- 
chanics, founded  on  the  analytic  method  of  investi- 
gation ;  a  mode  which  affords  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  the  judgment  and  the  inventive  powers  more 
equably  by  far  than  the  geometrical  methods.  The 
mature  experience  of  the  learned  author  has  led 
him  to  adopt  this  mode  in  his  professional  teaching, 
and  we  think  it  probable  that  this  work  will  pro* 
mole  its  very  general  adoption. — ^JV.  Y,  Com.  Ado, 


A  Short  Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Massacre  in  Bos* 
ton,  ]>erpetrated  in  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day 
of  March,  1770,  by  soldiers  of  the  29th  Regi- 
ment, which  with  the  14th  Regiment  were  then 
quartered  there ;  with  some  observations  on  the 
state  of  things  prior  to  that  catastrophe.  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  1770 :  and  now 
republished  by  John  Doggett,  Jr.,  New  York,  and 
Redding  &  Co.,  Boston,  with  notes  and  illustra- 
tions.    Price  50  cents. 

Here  is  a  handsome  bound  volume,  with  a  map 
of  Boston  and  a  frontispiece  showing  the  citizens 
with  their  cocked  hats,  falling  under  the  fire  of  the 
soldiery.  How  the  sound  of  those  guns  has  gone 
into  all  lands  in  79  years ! 

Many  are  now  living  who  were  then  upon  the 
earth.  The  vastness  of  the  changes  during  the  life 
of  a  man,  overpowers  thought!  Will  those  of  the 
next  79  years  be  greater!  All  movement  is  now 
accelerated  with  tenfold  velocity,  but  we  can  hardly 
conceive,  unless  the  Second  Coming  be  near,  of  so 
great  a  change  as  has  converted  a  few  discontented 
colonies  into  an  empire  which  now  acknowledges 
no  superior,  and  which  needs  but  a  few  more  years 
to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world ! 
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PaosMcTus.— This  work  is  eondneuxl  in  the  spirit  of 
UttelPs  Museum  of  Forei^  Literature,  (which  was  fitTor- 
tbly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  gire 
Ipirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cloded  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
•cope  and  gatheting  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety^ 
■jre  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  pert  ot 
•ur  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  EdMnir^ht 
Quarter/y,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Blackwood^s  noole 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Atkerugum,  the 
basy  and  industrious  IMerary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
somprehensi  ve  Britannia^  the  sober  and  resoectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Militarv 
tnd  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Servicet  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Umteraity^  New  Monthly, 
^Voter's,  TaiVayAinnoarth^  Hood^s,  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
Bzinea,  and  of  Chambera^  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
eonsider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Pundi s  and,  when  we  tnink  itgood  enough,  make 
•se  of  the  thunder  of  The  Timea.  We  shall  increase  our 
tariety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  ateamsnip  has  brouffht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
Into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  oar  con- 
•ections,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  pcrts  of  the  world ;  so  that  mach  more  than  aver  it 


now  tiecomes  every  intelligent  Amencau  to  be  loformei 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our* 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  ot 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prqihet  cannot  compalt 
or  fcnresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vc^-agrs 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selecuona  t 
and,  in  general,  we  shai  systematically  and  very  ulif 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreigs 
afiairsj  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  iMHng  Age  desirable  tb 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapia 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law* 

Jrers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  «( 
eisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  ohiect  to  make  it  attractivis 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cnildren.  We  believe  tha 
we  can  thus  do  some  g.-)od  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  woii:  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed familv.  We  say  indiapenMable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literSture  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  againat 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  moraUj 
in  any  other  way  than  byfomishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  tialthf  "  tvinnowinr  the  wheat  from  the 
diaff^  by  providing  abundantly  tor  the  imagination,  ami 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Tiavrlo, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popalar,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wli 
aspire  to  niae  the  ataaaaid  of  public  taata. 
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From  tfM  North  British  Reriew. 

Tke  Bktory  of  England^  from  the  Acoesnon  of 
James  IL  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulay. 
In  3  vols.    London,  1849.     1300  pp. 

We  haye  never  perused  a  work  of  literature  or 
science,  or  even  one  of  fiction,  with  such  an  intense 
interest  as  that  with  which  we  have  devoured  the 
two  remarkable  volumes  now  before  us.  We  have 
cheated  our  mind  of  its  usual  food,  and  our  body  of 
its  osual  rest,  in  order  to  grasp,  by  one  mental 
e^rt,  the  great  truths  which  they  teach,  and  im- 
bibe the  noble  lessons  which  they  convey.  Were 
we  among  the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  or 
did  we  adopt  the  latitudinarian  view^  of  religious 
troth  which  he  has  presented  to  us  in  all  the  fasci- 
nation of  language  and  of  sentiment,  we  might  have 
soapected  that  our  judgment  was  partial,  and  our 
admiration  extravagant ;  but,  though  our  Presby- 
terian feelings  have  been  oflen  ofiTended,  and  our 
most  venerated  martyrs  but  slightly  honored,  and 
oar  national  creed  not  unfrequently  reviled,  yet 
these  pennmbral  spots  disappear,  while  we  study  in 
liis  bright  and  eloquent  pages  the  vindication  of  our 
ooontry*s  liberties— the  character  and  the  fate  of 
the  sages  who  asserted  them — and  the  righteous 
but  terrible  doom  of  the  princes  from  whom  they 
were  wrung.- 

There  is  no  period  of  the  history  of  England  in 
which  the  events  are  so  closely  related  to  those  of 
the  present  day  as  the  few  years  of  oppression  and 
jodicial  murder  which  constitute  the  reign  of  James 
n.  In  watching  at  present,  the  revival  of  Popery, 
and  in  resisting  its  insidious  approach,  we  must 
study  its  spirit  and  its  power  {Hrevious  to  the  Revo- 
Intioo ;  and  in  contemplating  our  domestic  disturb- 
ances, and  the  political  convulsions  which  are  now 
diaking  the  civilized  world,  we  may  discover  their 
cause  and  their  cure  by  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay *s  volumes.  In  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  house 
of  Stuart — in  the  perfidy  and  immorality  of  its 
princes — ^in  the  bigotry  and  licentiousness  of  its 
priests — ^in  the  venality  of  its  statesmen — ^and  in  the 
blood-thirstiness  of  its  captains — we  see  the  germ  of 
that  revolutionary  tempest  which  swept  into  one 
irresistible  tide  the  otherwise  conflicting  elements 
of  society.  The  giant  of  Reaction,  in  his  most 
grim  and  savage  form,  summoned  a  patient  and  op- 
pressed people  to  revolt,  and  with  its  scorpion  lash 
horned  one  sovereign  to  the  scafibld,  and  another 
into  exile. 

But  while  we  shudder  over  the  recitals  in  which 
these  crimes  are  emblazoned,  and  through  which 
onr  liberties  were  secured,  the  mind  searches  for 
■ome  powerful  principle  of  action  to  whicli  they  can 
be  referred.  Why  was  the  prince  perfidious,  the 
judge  annguuiary,  and  the  priest  corrupt!  It  was 
\  ao  idolatrous  superstition  reigned  in  Chris- 
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tendom — ^irritated  at  the  progress  of  Protestant 
truth — ^inculcating  the  heresy  of  passive  obedience 
to  kingft— exercising  an  authority  over  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men — usurping  the  sceptre,  and  as- 
suming the  ermine  of  the  churches  head — sealing 
the  ark  of  divine  truth — and  closing  or  poisoning 
the  fountains  of  education  and  knowledge.  In  the 
lap  of  this  superstition  even  Protestant  England 
slumbered.  Truth,  secular  and  divine,  had  indeed 
begun  to  throw  its  mingled  radiance  among  the  ig- 
norant and  immoral  masses  of  English  life.  It  had 
long  before  gilded  and  braced  the  Scottish  mind, 
and  raised  the  Scottish  heart  to  a  sense  of  its  duties 
and  its  wrongs.  The  noble  doctrines  of  the  school 
of  Calvin,  which  Scripture  taught  and  philosophy 
confirmed,  had  been  accepted  as  the  creed  of  Pres- 
bytery, and  formed  the  basis  of  its  simple  discipline 
and  worship.  Through  the  unity  and  power  of  her 
faith,  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  her  people, 
the  church  of  our  fathers  would  have  maintained 
her  ground  against  all  the  power  of  the  Papacy,  if 
wielded  only  by  her  domestic  princes ;  but  the  union 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland  with  that  of  Engliind, 
which  in  happier  times  has  been  the  source  of  hei 
glory  and  her  strength,  threw  her  back  a  century, 
in  the  race  of  civilization  and  knowledge. 

A  despicable  king,  in  carrying  off  its  crown,  for- 
got his  duty  to  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  striv- 
ing to  overturn  its  blood-cemented  church,  and 
launching  against  its  priesthood  and  its  people  the 
formidable  power  of  his  double  sovereignty.  Her 
humble  temple  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  tyrant, 
but  only  to  rise  again  with  a  nobler  pediment  and  a 
loftier  peristyle.  The  same  godless  princes  who 
had  desecrated  onr  altars  and  slain  our  martyrs 
lif\ed  their  blood-stained  hand  against  the  sister 
church  ;  but  they  lifled  it  in  vain,  for  their  dynasty 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  superstition  which 
they  upheld.  Under  a  Protestant  race  of  kings, 
and  a  Protestant  constitution,  the  sceptres  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  have  been  welded  into  one. 
Their  churches  have  flourished  and  grown  together 
^-the  one  rich  and  powerful — the  other  humble  and 
contented.  Their  literature  and  science — their  trade 
and  their  commerce — their  arts  and  their  arms — 
have  achieved  throughout  the  civilized  world  a  glo- 
rious and  imperishable  name.  We  have  now  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  perfidious  and  criminal  sovereigns, 
from  unprincipled  statesmen,  from  venal  judges,  or 
from  sanguinary  chiefs.  We  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  political  turbulence.  The  progressive  reform 
of  our  institutions,  and  their  gradual  accommodation 
to  the  ever-varying  necessities  of  man,  and  the  ever- 
changing  phases  of  social  life,  can  always  be  secpred , 
by  the  moral  energy  of  an  educated  and  religious, 
people.  We  have  still  less  to  fear  from  foreign  in- 
vasion.   The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  tbe  local^ 
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approximation  and  mutual  interests  of  nations,  have 
exorcised  the  spirit  of  war;  and  should  it  reappear, 
with  its  iron  vizor  and  its  bloody  drapery,  we  have 
bulwarks  of  steel  and  of  oak  that  may  defy  the  hos- 
tile levies  of  the  world.  But  we  have  much  to  fear 
from  that  gigantic  superstition  which  has  so  oAen 
erected  the  stake  and  the  scaffold  in  our  land,  and 
which  is  again  girding  itself  for  the  recovery  of  its 
power.  Crowds  of  its  devotees  have  been  long  sta- 
tioning themselves  in  our  towns  and  villages.  Idol- 
atrous altars  are  rising  thick  around  us.  The  Upas 
seeds  of  papal  error,  long  concealed  in  the  rubrics 
and  liturgies  of  a  neighboring  church,  have  already 
begun  to  germinate — now  hiding  their  blanched 
vegetation  from  the  eye  of  day — now  rising  up  in 
rauk  luxuriance — now  budding  under  the  surplice 
— ^now  bearing  fruit  under  the  mitre.  The  breath 
of  a  bigoted  minister,  or  the  fiat  of  an  unprincipled 
monarch,  is  alone  wanting  to  plant  the  poison-tree 
in  our  land,  and  renew  the  battle  of  faith  which  was 
waged  and  won  by  our  fathers. 

It  is  not  probable  that  such  a  direct  agency  will 
be  employed,  but  there  are  crooked  lines  of  policy 
by  which  treason  finds  an  easier  and  a  quicker  path 
to  its  crimes.  There  may  be  a  minister,  and  there 
may  be  a  parliament,  so  blind  to  religious  truth,  so 
ignorant  of  the  lessons  which  history  has  read  to 
them,  and  so  reckless  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
intcgrests  which  they  control,  as  to  supply  with  the 
munitions  of  war  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  and  thus 
arm  a  Catholic  priesthood  against  a  Protestant 
shrine,  and  marshal  a  wild  population  against  the 
peace  and  liberties  of  the  empire.  Had  we  at  the 
helm  of  state  some  modern  Orpheus,  who  could 
charm  wi^h  his  lyre  of  gold  the  denizens  of  the 
moral  wilderness,  or  some  Indian  sage  who  could 
cajole  the  poison-tooth  from  the  snake  in  the  grass, 
we  might  expect  by  a  stipendiary  bribe  to  loose  the 
Jesuit  from  his  vows,  or  the  priest  from  his  alle- 
giance ;  but  history  proclaims  to  us,  by  a  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  what  the  experience  of  the 
nation  confirms,  that  every  concession  which  truth 
makes  to  error  is  but  a  new  buttress  to  support  it, 
and  that  every  shackle  which  toleration  strikes  from 
fanaticism,  adds  but  to  its  virulence  and  power. 
To  our  Roinan  Catholic  brethren  we  would  cheer- 
fully extend  every  right  and  privilege  which  we 
ourselves  enjoy — to  every  civil  and  military  office 
we  would  admit  them — with  every  honorable  dis- 
tinction we  would  adorn  them.  Whatever,  indeed, 
be  his  creed,  we  would  welcome  the  wise  man  to 
our  board,  and  we  would  clasp  the  good  man  to 
our  bosom — ^some  modern  Augustine  if  he  exists — 
some  living  Pascal  if  he  is  to  be  found ;  but  we 
would  never  consent,  even  under  the  torture-boot 
of  James  II.,  to  pay  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of 
Protestant  toil  the  stipend  of  a  Catholic  priest,  or 
build  his  superstitious  altar,  or  purchase  the  relics 
of  his  idolatry. 

We  have  no  desire  to  support  these  views  by 
any  arguments  of  our  own.  We  are  content  to 
refer  our  readers  .to  the  truth-speaking  and  heart- 
stirring  pages  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  In  his  history 
of  James  II.,  every  fact  has  but  one  meaning,  ev-j 


ery  event  but  one  tongue,  and  every  mystery  bat 
one  inten>retation.  We  here  learn  that  with  civil 
liberty  popery  cannot  coexist.  With  Scripture 
truth  it  is  utterly  irreconcilable.  With  the  faith 
of  science  it  is  at  variance.  To  the  spread  of 
education  and  knowledge  it  is  bitterly  opposed. 
From  the  sage  equally  as  from  the  novice  it  de- 
mands the  secrets  of  the  life  and  the  heart ;  and 
over  the  domestic  sanctuary,  the  seat  of  the  purest 
and  holiest  of  our  affections,  it  has  exercised,  and 
insists  upon  exercising,  the  control  of  a  parent,  and 
it  has  wielded,  and  insists  upon  wielding,  the  scep- 
tre of  a  god. 

Gathering  these  truths  from  the  work  before  us, 
and  entertaining  the  opinion  which  we  do  of  its 
transcendent  merits,  wo  cannot  but  record  our 
satisfaction  at  the  rapid  and  extensive  circulation 
which  it  has  already  obtained,  and  express  the 
wish  that  it  may  adorn  every  library  and  enlighten 
every  family  in  the  kingdom.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  imperfections  which  in  our  eyes  it  bears, 
and  the  errors  of  opinion  which  to  us  it  occasionally 
exhibits,  and  the  hard  judgments  which  it  some- 
times pronounces  against  truths  which  we  accept  and 
revere,  we  would  yet  wish  to  see  it  in  an  abridged 
form,  diffusing  through  middle  life  its  great  truths 
and  lessons,  and  we  should  not  object  to  have  it 
read  in  our  schools,  and  studied  in  our  universities, 
as  the  best  history  of  our  revolution,  and  the  safest 
expositor  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

As  Mr.  Macaulay's  History  of  England  is  to  be 
brought  *'  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,"  it  will  do  doubt  in- 
clude the  chronicle  of  the  great  revolution,  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  subverted  European 
dynasties,  and  which,  after  being  itself  subverted, 
has  reappeared  with  redoubled  energy,  threatening 
the  extinction,  or  heralding  the  improvement,  of 
every  political  institution.  The  path  of  the  his- 
torian will  therefore  lie  among  thorns  and  quick- 
sands, exposing  him  to  the  assaults  of  vindictive 
factions — of  men  rushing  headlong  to  change,  or 
checking  the  march  of  that  great  civilization  which 
the  highest  oracles  have  taught  us  to  anticipate. 
The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  traced  hia 
course  through  the  intricacies  of  our  own  revolu- 
tionary period  is  the  best  earnest  of  his  future  suc- 
cess ;  and  though  we  sometimes  start  at  what  is 
perhaps  only  the  shadow  of  secular  leanings,  when 
he  refers  to  conflicting  creeds,  and  treats  of  eccle- 
siastical strife,  we  yet  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence, and  even  with  delight,  to  his  future  labors. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  statesman  embroiled  in  the  pol- 
itics of  his  own  day,  and  committed  often  to  party 
opinions  which  he  does  not  himself  hold,  to  descant 
freely  and  consistently  on  the  events  of  other  times, 
and  to  protect  those  stem  decisions  which  he  pro- 
nounces for  posterity,  from  the  taint  of  passing  in- 
terests and  contemporary  feeling.  Mr.  Macaulay 
has,  in  our  judgment,  stood  clear  of  this  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  history,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
even  his  political  adversaries  will  not  venture  to 
assert  that  he  has  chronicled  the  reign  of  James 
n.  with  the  temper  of  a  partisan,  or  sought  to 
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magnify  his  own  political  opinioDS  by  distoiiing  the 
fiusta  or  BQppreasing  the  truths  of  history. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  which  we  shall 
DOW  proceed  to  analyze,  is  divided  into  five  chap- 
ters. In  the  first y  Mr.  Macanlay  gives  a  condensed 
and  elegant  sketch  of  English  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Revolution  in  1660.  In  the 
stcond  chapter,  he  details  the  leading  events  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  In  the  i/urd,  he  describes  the 
state  of  England  at  the  accession  of  James  II., 
treating  of  its  statistics,  its  literature  and  science, 
its  arts,  its  agriculture,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, the  state  of  its  towns  and  villages,  and  the 
condition  of  its  population ;  and  in  the  remaining 
tiffo  chapters,  he  gives  the  history  of  the  last  of  the 
Staarts,  which  is  continued  and  concluded  in  the 
five  chapters  of  the  second  volume. 

The  great  event  of  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  Christianity  is  justly  regarded  by  Mr. 
Macaolay  as  the  "  first  of  a  long  series  of  salutary 
revolutions"  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  no- 
ble cooatitutiott  by  which  England  has  been  distin- 
guished from  other  nations.  The  predominance 
of  the  sacerdotal  over  the  civil  power,  which 
marked  this  early  period  of  our  history,  and  which 
was  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  he  con- 
ceives to  have  been  a  real  blessing  to  *'  a  society 
Book  in  ignorance,  and  ruled  by  mere  physical 
force."  Viewing  the  power  of  priestcraft  as  men- 
tulf  and  **  that  whreh  naturally  and  properly  belongs 
to  intellectual  superiority,*'  he  pronounces  it  to  be 
*'  nobler  and  better  than  that  which  consists  merely 
in  corporeal  strength  ;"  and  as  the  priests  were  by 
hi  the  wisest  portion  of  society,  he  decides  ^*  that 
it  was  on  the  whole  good  that  they  should  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed,  and  that  their  dominion  in  the 
Dark  Ages  had  been,  in  spite  of  many  abases,  a  le- 
gitimate and  a*salutary  guardianship."  Even  **  the 
spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the  pope  in  the 
Bark  Ages  is  held  to  have  been  productive  of  far 
more  good  than  evil  ;'*  and  Mr.  Macaulay  reaches 
the  climax  of  his  admiration,  when  he  expresses 
his  doubt  whether  a  purer  religion  might  not  have 
been  found  a  less  efficient  agent  in  accomplishing 
"that  revolution  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  nation  over  nation, 
and  that  revolution  which,  a  few  generations  later, 
pot  an  end  to  the  property  of  man  in  man." 

Althoogh  we  regard  these  laudations  of  sacer- 
dotal and  papal  supremacy,  and  of  the  pilgrimages, 
and  sanctuaries,  and  crusades,  and  monastic  insti- 
tations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  an  oblation  to  the 
political  liberalism  of  the  hour,  and  as  a  stumbling- 
block  at  the  very  threshold  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's 
labors,  we  yet  feel  some  difficulty  in  reducing  such 
general  assertions  into  a  proposition  which  can  be 
fairly  analyzed.  That  the  ascendency  of  mental 
power  as  a  principle  of  government  is  superior  to 
"  that  which  consists  merely  in  corporeal  strength," 
or,  as  elsewhere  expressed,  to  that  which  governs 
"  by  vigor  of  muscle,  and  by  audacity  of  spirit," 
18  a  truth  too  palpable  to  be  denied.  But  when 
we  express  it  in  another  form,  and  aver  that  the 
government  of  popery,  as  exercised  in  the  Middle 


Ages,  was  better  than  that  of  a  purer  faith,  and 
better,  too,  than  that  of  the  muscular  and  auda- 
cious baron,  who,  in  the  same  age,  led  bis  heredi- 
tary bondsmen  to  battle,  there  is  not  a  Protestant 
versed  in  history  that  will  not  give  it  indignant  de- 
nial. 

The  mental  power  to  which  we  do  homage  in 
the  statesman  and  law-giver  is  essentially  different 
from  the  mental  power  of  the  priest.  The  one  is 
the  efflatus  of  a  god  embodied  in  the  sage  to  bless 
and  elevate  his  species — the  other  the  spirit  of 
Belial  displayed  in  fraud  and  imposture — in  false 
legends  and  in  lying  miracles.  Under  the  priestly 
sway,  knowledge  was  placed  in  bond  for  the  pur- 
poses of  deception.  The  vicegerent  of  Heaven 
encouraged  crime  by  absolving  the  criminal,  and 
the  moral  and  mental  power  which  he  thus  wield- 
ed descended  unimpaired  to  his  successors,  and  is 
potently  exercised  at  this  moment  over  every  king- 
dom in  Christian  Europe.  A  purer  religion  than 
this — the  faith  of  LutHer,  or  even  the  faith  of  Pas- 
cal and  Arnaud,  would  doubtless  have  been  a  more 
efficient  agent  in  the  civilization  of  mankind.  But 
even  the  audacious  autocrat  exercised  a  sway  more 
humane  and  improving  than  that  of  the  priest.  He 
laid  no  embargo  upon  knowledge — he  put  forth  no 
claim  to  divine  power,  and  he  transmitted  none  to 
his  race.  If  he  fell  in  battle,  a  son  or  a  chieftain 
less  warlike  than  himself  was  not  prevented  by  his 
caste  from  acquiring  and  diffusing  a  taste  for  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  from  exercising  a  milder  sway 
over  his  serfs.  If  he  returned  from  conquest,  he 
might  import  some  new  ideas  from  his  enemies,  or 
bring  back  some  refined  or  intellectual  captive,  or 
introduce  into  bis  fastnesses  some  instrument  or 
process  of  civilization. 

But  if  the  audacious  prince  was  a  less  humane 
and  enlightened  ruler  than  the  priest — if  the  prelate 
St.  Dunstan  was  a  nobler  character  than  the  war- 
rior Penda,  whence  arose  the  formidable  contrast? 
The  priest  himself  was  the  cause.  He  it  was  that 
intercepted  the  rays  of  civilization  and  science, 
which  Heaven  was  gradually  shedding  over  our 
race.  He  it  was  that  selfishly  converged  them  in- 
to the  gloomy  crypt  of  his  sanctuary,  and  dispensed 
them  at  an  usurious  interest  in  magic  and  in  jug- 
glery, to  deceive  and  enslave  mankind.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  species  of  learning  which  emanated 
from  the  hierarclTy  duty  free.  They  not  only 
tolerated  but  taught  the  botany  of  the  holy  thorn, 
the  osteology  of  saintly  vertebrae,  the  odontology 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  physiology  of  St.  Januarins' 
blood ;  and  every  monastery  and  temple  had  its 
museum  of  crowns  and  vestments,  of  ropes  and 
chains,  of  crucifixes  and  crosses,  of  teeth  and  toes, 
labelled  in  duplicates  and  triplicates  to  establish 
their  mendacious  legends.  It  was  thus  that  knowl- 
edge nestled  in  the  monasteries,  and  thus  that  sci- 
ence was  contraband  in  the  baronial  haU. 

Did  our  narrow  space  permit  us  to  continue  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  we  would  present  it  to 
our  readers  under  another  phase.  We  would  direct 
their  attention  to  the  Chronicles  of  Arabia,  and  the 
noble  Institutions  which,  during  the  Dark  Age^ 
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•praDg  up  under  the  religion  of  the  Crescent. 
When  a  co^ropt  soperstition,  as  Mr.  Macaulay 
allows  it  to  be,  was  blighting  with  its  sirocco 
oarrents  the  green  buds  of  secular  knowledge, 
and  imprisoning  within  their  frait-Tessel  the  long 
ripened  seeds  of  saored  truth,  the  Caliphs  of  the 
E^st,  the  depositaries  of  physical  force,  and  the 
heroes  of  many  battles,  were  introducing  among 
the  ferocious  Saracens  the  elements  of  Art  and 
Science,  and  establishing  schools  and  academies 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  Prophet. 
A  Christian  physician,  unfettered  by  Mohammedan 
tests,  presided  over  the  academy  of  Khorasan,  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  countries  and  creeds.  The 
orthodox  Mussulmans  indeed  murmured  at  the  lib- 
erality of  their  princes,  but  the  Arabian  youth 
resorted  to  the  gymnasium,  and  neither  his  acade- 
mies nor  his  colleges  were  denounced  as  godless. 
Such  were  the  labors  of  Almamon.  With  a 
'*  vigor  of  muscle,  and  an  audacity  of  spirit*'  not 
inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  captains  of  his  age, 
he  drew  his  sword  against  his  enemies,  but  he  re- 
tamed  it  to  its  scabbard,  more  eager  than  before 
for  the  instruction  and  civilization  of  his  subjects. 

As  if  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  position, 
Mr.  Macaulay  re-states  his  heresy  with  modifying 
expressions,  and  contents  himself  with  the  affirma- 
tion, *'  that  that  superstition  (namely,  the  Catholic) 
cannot  be  regarded  as  '  nnmixedly  noxious^  which 
creates  an  aristocracy  altogether  independent  of 
race,  and  compels  the  hereditary  master  to  kneel 
before  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  the  hereditary 
bondsman.'*  To  the  proposition  in  this  form  we 
willingly  assent.  There  is  no  superstition  unmix- 
edly  noxious — no  institution,  either  social  or  politi- 
cal, in  which  something  innocuous  may  not  be 
found.  Eren  in  slavery,  the  climax  of  institu- 
tional baseness,  we  may  contrast  the  African  in 
cliains  braving  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
with  the  slave  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  under 
the  roof  of  a  kind  and  even  a  Christian  master. 

Among  the  causes  by  which  England  was,  at 
aa  early  period,  advantageously  distinguished  from 
most  of  the  neighboring  countries,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
in  a  very  interesting  passage,  mentions  the  relation 
in  which  the  nobility  stood  to  the  commonalty  — 

There  was  (he  says)  a  strong  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy, but  it  was  of  all  hereditary  aristocracies 
the  least  insolent  and  exclusive.  It  had  none  of  the 
invidioua  character  of  a  caste.  It  was  constantly 
receiving  members  from  the  people,  and  conatantly 
sending  down  members  to  mingle  with  the  people. 
Any  gentleman  miff ht  become  a  peer.  The  younger 
son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentleman.  Grandsons  of 
peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly  made  knights. 
The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  man  who  could  by  diligence  and  thri(\  realize 
a  good  estate,  or  who  could  attract  notice  by  his 
valor  in  a  battle  or  a  siege.  It  was  regarded  as  no 
disparagement  for  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of 
a  royal  di^ke,  to  espouse  a  distinguished  commoner. 
•  •  •  •  Good  blood,  indeed,  was  held  in  high 
respect ;  but  between  good  blood  and  the  privileges 
of  the  peerage,  there  was  most  fortunately  for  our 
epantry  no  necessary  connection .  Pedigrees  as  long, 
and  actttcheona  as  oU,  were  to  be  found  out  of  the 


House  of  Lords  as  in  it.  There  were  new  men 
who  bore  the  highest  titles.  There  were  untitled 
men  well  known  to  have  been  descended  from 
knights  who  had  broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hast- 
ings, and  scaled  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  *  *  *  There 
was,  therefore,  here  no  line  like  that  which  in  some 
other  countries  divided  the  patrician  from  the  ple- 
beian. The  yeoman  was  not  inclined  to  murmur 
at  dignitiea  to  which  his  own  children  might  rise. 
The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to  insult  a  clasa  into 
which  his  own  children  must  descend.  •  •  •  • 
The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  tended 
greatly  to  promote  the  salutary  intermixture  of 
classes.  The  knight  of  the  shire  was  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper. 
On  the  same  benches  on  which  sat  the  goldsmiths, 
the  drapers,  and  grocers,  who  had  been  returned  to 
Parliament  by  the  commercial  towns,  sat  also  mem- 
bers who,  in  any  other  country,  would  have  been 
called  noblemen,  hereditary  lords  of  manors,  en- 
titled to  hold  courts,  and  to  bear  coat  armor,  and 
able  to  trace  back  an  honorable  descent  through 
many  generations.  Some  of  them  were  younger 
sons  and  brothers  of  great  lords.  Others  could 
boast  even  of  royal  blood.  At  length  the  eldest 
son  of  an  Earl  of  Bedford,  called,  in  conrt^y,  by 
the  second  title  of  bis  father,  ofTered  himself  as 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  others.  Seated  in 
that  house,  the  heirs  of  the  grandees  of  the  realm 
naturally  became  as  zealous  for  its  privileges  as  any 
of  the  humble  burgesses  with  whom  they  were 
mingled.  Thus  our  democracy  was,  from  an  early 
period,  the  most  aristocratic,  and  our  aristocracy 
the  most  democratic  in  the  world ;  a  peculiarity 
which  has  lasted  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
which  has  produced  many  important  moral  and 
political  effects.— Vol.  i.,  pp.  38 — 40. 

After  briefly  referring  to  the  government  of  the 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  Mr.  Macaulay  treats  of 
the  Reformation  and  its  consequences.  He  finds 
it  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes  more  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  or  to  the  Reformation, 
and  yet  he  admits  that,  *'  for  political  and  intel- 
lectual freedom,  and  for  all  the  blessings  which 
political  and  intellectual  freedom  have  brought  in 
their  train,  she  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  rebel" 
Hon  of  the  Laity  against  the  Priesthood,^*  The  ori- 
gin and  peculiar  character  of  the  English  Church, 
and  the  relation  in  which  it  atood  to  the  state,  next 
passes  under  review.  He  points  out  the  advanta- 
ges which  the  crown  derived  from  an  establish- 
ment  which  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  and  describes  the  indignation  of  the 
Puritans  when  they  saw  "  an  institution  younger 
by  many  years  than  themselves,  and  which  had 
under  their  own  eyes,  gradually  received  its  form 
from  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  court,  begin 
to  mimic  the  loAy  style  of  Rome." 

Since  these  men — the  Puritans — (says  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay,) could  not  be  convinced,  it  was  determined 
that  they  ahould  be  persecuted.  Persecution  pro- 
duced its  natural  effects  upon  them.  It  found  them 
a  sect ;  it  made  them  a  faction.  To  their  hatred 
of  the  church  was  now  added  hatred  of  the  crown. 
The  two  sentiments  were  intermingled,  and  each 
embittered  the  other. '  The  opinions  of  the  Puriun 
concerning  the  relation  of  ruler  and  subject  were 
widely  different  from  those  that  were  inculcated  in 
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die  homilies.  His  favorite  divines  had  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example  encouraged  resistance  to  tyrants 
and  persecutors.  His  fellow  Calvinists  in  France, 
in  Holland,  and  in  Scotland,  were  in  arms  against 
idolatrous  and  cruel  princes.  His  notions,  too,  re- 
specting the  government  of  the  state,  took  a  tinge 
from  his  notions  regarding  the  government  of  the 
charch.  Some  of  the  sarcasms  which  were  popa- 
larly  Uirown  on  Episcopacy,  might  without  much 
difficulty  be  turned  against  royalty ;  and  many  of 
the  arguments  which  were  used  to  prove  that  spirit- 
ual power  was  best  lodged  in  a  synod,  seemed  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  temporal  power  was  best 
lodged  in  a  parliament.  Thus,  as  the  priest  of  the 
established  church  was  from  interest,  from  princi- 
ple, and  from  passion,  zealous  for  the  royal  prerog- 
atives, the  Puritan  was  from  interest,  from  principle, 
and  from  passion,  hostile  to  thum. — Vol.  i.,  pp.  60, 
61. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  the  crowns 
of  Scotland  and  England  were  united  in  the  person 
of  James  I.,  a  mean  and  pusillanimous  prince,  a 
presumptuous  pedant,  and  a  stickler  for  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  His  son,  Charles  I.,  while  he  sur- 
passed his  father  in  understanding,  surpassed  him 
also  in  bigotry.  Adopting  the  political  theories 
of  his  sire,  he  strove  to  carry  them  into  practice  ; 
and  in  attempting  to  convert  the  government  of 
England  into  a  despotism,  and  to  establish  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  he  at  once  lost  his  life  and  his 
orown. 

It  would  be  unjust  (says  Mr.  Maeaulay)  to  deny 
that  Charles  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good, 
and  even  of  a  great  prince.  He  wrote  and  spoke, 
not  like  his  father,  with  the  exactness  of  a  profes- 
sor, but  afler  the  fashion  of  intelligent  and  well- 
educated  gentlemen.  His  taste  in  literature  and 
art  was  excellent,  his  manner  dignified  though  not 
gracious,  his  domestic  life  without  blemish.  Faith- 
lessness was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and 
b  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He  was,  in 
truth,  impelled  by  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark 
and  crooked  ways.  It  may  seem  strange  that  his 
conscience,  which  on  occasions  of  little  moment 
was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should  never  have  re- 
proached him  with  this  great  vice.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  perfidious,  not  only 
from  constitution  and  from  habit,  but  from  principle. 
He  seems  to  have  learned  from  the  theologians 
whom  he  most  esteemed,  that  between  him  and  his 
sobjects  there  could  be  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a 
mutual  contract;  that  he  could  not,  even  if  he 
would,  divest  himself  of  his  despotic  authority ; 
and  that  in  every  promise  which  he  made  there 
was  an  implied  reservation  that  such  promise  might 
be  broken  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  of  the 
necessity  he  was  the  sole  judge. — Vol.  i.,  pp.  83, 
84. 

With  a  counsellor  like  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd, 
cruel  and  imperious  in  his  nature,  and  a  spiritual 
guide  like  Archbishop  Laud,  fanatical  and  malig- 
nant, and  the  unrelenting  perseentor  of  non-eon- 
forming  piety,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  sovereign 
was  hated  by  his  people.  Tyranny,  civil  and 
eedesiastical,  prevailed.  Obsequious  judges  sacri- 
ficed law  and  equity  at  the  will  of  their  monarch, 
and  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission, 
**gvided  chiefly  by  the  violent  spirit  of  the  pri- 
B,  and  freed  from  the  control  of  Parliament, 


(which  had  not  been  convoked  for  eleven  years,) 
displayed  a  rapacity,  a  violence,  a  malignant  en« 
efgyt  which  had  been  unknown  to  any  former 
age."  By  such  agencies  the  opponents  of  the 
government  were  imprisoned,  pilloried,  and  mutila- 
ted. The  whole  nation  was  agitated  and  incensed. 
The  persons  and  liberties  of  Englishmen  were  im- 
perilled ;  and  such  was  the  general  despair  that 
men  who  feared  God,  and  would  have  obeyed  a 
righteous  king,  quitted  the  country  which  they 
loved,  and  sought  and  found  an  asylum  in  the 
Transatlantic  wilds.  Amid  forests  which  the 
hand  of  man  had  neither  planted  nor  reared — 
under  the  shelter  of  the  oak  and  the  pine,  whose 
pedigree  stretched  back  into  primeval  times— 
within  the  reach  of  the  Indian's  tomahawk,  and  in 
the  jungle  ringing  with  the  cries  of  the  beasts  of 
prey,  did  the  aristocracy  of  England *s  faith  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  cities  of  the  West,  and  give 
birth  to  a  race  of  freemen,  to  avenge  on  a  future 
generation  of  their  oppressors  the  wrongs  of  their 
fathers. 

At  this  emergency  the  insane  bigotry  of  the 
king  and  primate  took  the  fatal  step  which  led  to 
their  ruin.  In  the  "  mere  wantonness  of  tyranny, 
and  with  a  criminal  contempt  of  public  feeling, 
they  resolved  to  force  upon  Scotland  a  liturgy 
more  Popish  than  that  of  England,  and  to  this  rash 
attempt,"  as  Mr.  Maeaulay  justly  observes,  '*  our 
country  owes  her  freedom."  A  riot  took  place 
at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  hated  ceremonial. 
The  nation  rose  to  arms.  The  Scots  marched 
into  Yorkshire.  The  English  troops  "  were  ready 
to  tear  the  hated  Strafford  to  pieces,"  and  the  hap- 
less king  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  arbitrary 
purpose,  and  call  to  his  aid  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commis- 
sion were  abolished ;  the  dungeons  and  prisons 
were  thrown  open  ;  the  wicked  counsellors  of  the 
wicked  king  were  impeached.  Strafford  was  im- 
prisoned and  afterwards  executed  ;  Laud  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  tried  by  the  lords,  and  executed  ;* 
and  the  lord  keeper  Finch  saved  himself  by  flight. 

In  ordqf  to  pacify  our  justly  indignant  country- 
men, Charles  visited  Scotland  in  1641,  and  put 
his  sign-manual  to  an  act  declaring  Episcopacy  to 
be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God !  The  enemies 
of  Prelacy  were  thus  encouraged  to  oppose  it; 
and  when  the  Parliament  reassembled  in  October, 
1641,  it  was  split  into  two  formidable  parties,  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads — the  faction  of  the  king 
and  of  the  people.  In  the  one  were  marshalled 
the  Roman  Catholics — the  frivolous  votaries  of 
pleasure,  *'  who  affected  gallantry,  splendor  of 
dress,  and  a  taste  in  the  lighter  arts" — together 
with  the  poets,  the  painters,  and  the  stage-players, 
'*down  to  the  rope-dancer  and  the  merry  An- 
drew." In  the  other  were  combined  the  members 
of  the  English  church,  who  were  still  Cslviiristie, 
the  Protestant  non-conformists,  the  municipal  cor- 
porations, with  their  merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
the  small  rural  freeholders,  headed  by  a  ''  formi- 

*  Mr.  Maeaulay  has  omitted  to  mention  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Laua. 
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dable  minority  of  the  aristocracy,  inclading  the  rich 
and  powerful  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford, 
Warwick,  Stamford,  and  Essex.'*  The  rebellion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ulster  gave  strength 
to  the  popular  party.  The  remonstrance  of  the 
Commons  against  the  royal  policy,  the  base  im- 
peachment of  the  five  leaders  of  the  house,  and 
the  attempt  of  Charles  in  person  to  seize  them  by 
armed  force  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  in- 
flamed the  zeal  of  the  whigs,  brought  down  upon 
the  perfidious  king  the  execration  of  his  people, 
and  forced  him  to  fly  from  his  stormy  capital,  to 
return  only  to  a  hanh  and  terrible  doom. 

The  story  of  the  civih  war,  and  of  the  protec- 
torate of  Crorowell^-of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles  I.  as  '*  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and 
a  public  enemy" — of  the  march  of  General  Monk 
and  the  army  to  London — of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  of  his  triumphal  return  to  the 
throne  of  his  fathera,  is  briefly  and  eloquently  told 
by  Mr.  Macaulay. 

The  reign  of  the  restored  monarch  had  an  an- 
spicious  commencement.  Recalled  by  the  consent 
of  opposing  factions,  and  regarded  with  a  roman 
tic  interest  from  his  personal  sufferings  and  adven- 
tures, an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  exhibiting 
the  noblest  virtues  of  a  king,  and  embalming  a 
righteous  prerogative  in  the  aflfections  and  liber- 
ties of  his  people.  But  it  was  otherwise  decreed. 
Charles  had  neither  the  bead  nor  the  heart  of  a 
prince.  Without  the  ambition  of  fame,  he  thought 
as  little  of  making  England  great,  as  he  did  of 
making  its  people  free.  Without  the  guidance 
of  faith,  he  cared  little  about  religion  ;  and  without 
the  restraints  of  conscience,  he  cared  less  about 
morality. 

He  had  (says  Mr.  Macaulay)  received  from  na- 
ture excellent  parts  and  a  happy  temper.  His 
education  had  been  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  develop  his  undentanding,  and  to  form 
him  to  the  practice  of  every  public  and  private  vir- 
tue. He  had  passed  through  all  varieties  of  for- 
tune, and  had  seen  both  sides  of  human  nature. 

,  He  had,  while  very  young,  been  driven  forth  from 
a  palace  to  a  life  of  exile,  penury  and  danger.  He 
had,  at  the  age  when  the  mind  and  the  body  are  in 
their  highest  perfection,  and  when  the  first  effer- 

.  vescence  of  boyish  passions  should  have  subsided, 
been  recalled  from  his  wanderings  to  wear  a  crown. 
He  had  been  taught  by  bitter  experience  how  much 
baseness,  perfidy,  and  ingratitude  may  lie  hid  un- 
der the  obsequious  demeanor  of  conrtiera.  He  had 
found,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  huts  of  the  poorest, 
true  nobility  of  soul.  When  wealth  was  offered  to 
any  who  would  betray  him ;  when  death  was  de- 
nounced against  all  who  would  shelter  him,  cot- 
tagers and  serving  men  had  kept  his  secret  truly, 
and  had  kissed  his  hand  under  his  mean  disguise 
with  as  much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  seated  on 
his  ancestral  throne.  From  such  a  school  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  young  man  who  wanted 
neither  abilities  nor  amiable  qualities  would  have 
come  forth  a  great  and  good  king.  Charles  came 
forth  from  that  school  with  social  habits,  with  polite 
and  engaging  mannera,  and  with  some  talent  for 
lively  conversation.  Addicted  beyond  measure  to 
aensual  indulgence ;  fond  of  sauntering  and  of  friv- 


olous amusements,  incapable  of  self-denial  and  of 
exertion ;  without  faith  in  human  virtue,  or  in 
human  attachment;  without  desire  of  renown,  and 
without  sensibility  to  reproach.  According  to  him, 
every  person  was  to  be  bought.  #  •        # 

Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally  cared 
very  little  what  they  thought  of  him.  Honor  and 
shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than  light  and 
darkness  to  the  blind.  His  contempt  of  flattery 
has  been  highly  commended,  but  seems,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  his  character, 
to  deserve  no  commendation.  It  is  possible  to  be 
below  flattery  as  well  as  above  it.  One  who  trusts 
nobody  will  not  trust  sycophants.  One  who  does 
not  value  real  glory  will  not  value  its  counterfeit. 

It  is  creditable  to  Charles'  temper  that,  ill  as  he 
thought  of  his  species,  he  never  became  a  mis- 
anthrope. He  saw  little  in  men  but  what  was 
hateful.  Yet  he  did  not  hate  them.  Nay,  he  was 
so  far  humane  that  it  was  highly  disagreeable  to 
him  to  see  their  sufferings  or  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints. •  •  •  The  facility  of  Charles  was 
such  as  has  perhaps  never  been  found  in  any  man 
of  equal  sense.  He  was  a  slave  without  being  a 
dupe.  Worthless  men  and  women,  to  the  very 
bottom  of  whose  hearts  he  saw,  and  whom  he  knew 
to  be  destitute  of  affection  for  him,  and  undeserving 
of  his  confidence,  could  easily  wheedle  him  out  of 
titles,  places,  domains,  state  secrets,  and  pardons. 
He  bestowed  much ;  yet  he  neither  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  nor  acquired  the  fame  of  beneficence. 
He  never  gave  spontaneously  ;  but  it  was  painful 
to  him  to  refuse.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
bounty  generally  went,  not  to  those  who  deserved 
it  best,  nor  even  to  those  whom  he  liked  best,  but 
to  the  most  shameless  and  importunate  suitor  who 
could  obtain  an  audience. — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  167-170. 

In  his  political  character  Charles  had  no  resem- 
blance either  to  his  father  or  his  brother.  The 
doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience 
made  no  appeal  to  his  prejudices.  Unfit  for  busi- 
ness he  detested  and  shunned  it  in  every  form ; 
and  such  was  his  ignorance  of  aflfairs,  that  the 
very  clerk  of  council  often  sneered  at  his  silly  re- 
marks and  his  childish  impatience.  In  his  reli- 
gious character  he  stood  aloof,  not  perplexed,  but 
indiflferent,  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay- 
Infidelity  and  Popery.  In  his  social  and  moral 
character  he  is  not  easily  described.  He  was  as 
little  impressed  by  kindnesses  as  he  was  annoyed 
by  injuries,  and  hence  gratitude  was  not  numbered 
among  his  virtues,  nor  revenge  among  his  faults. 
His  master-passion  was  to  enjoy  a  life  of  undis- 
turbed repose,  and  to  riot  among  the  pleasures 
that  make  life  a  paradise,  and  eternity  a  torment. 

That  the  reign  of  such  a  prince  would  be  tur- 
bulent and  disastrous  might  have  been  readily 
anticipated.  That  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the 
honor  of  the  king  and  the  nation  could  scarcely 
have  been  foreseen.  To  curb  the  ambition  of  the 
French  king  and  support  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Europe,  England  had  entered  into  the  triple  alli- 
ance with  the  States  Greneral  and  Sweden.  The 
English  Parliament  and  both  sections  of  the  peo- 
ple had  londly  applauded  this  salutary  union  of 
Protestant  states,  but  the  king  viewed  it  as  but  a 
temporary  concession  to  popular  opinion.  Anx- 
ious to  be  emancipated  from  constitutional  eontio!. 
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he  lodced  to  the  power  aod  riches  of  France  for 
the  aocompliahment  of  his  views ;  and  #ith  the 
approbation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  French 
]png.  Through  his  sister,  the  beautifal  Henri- 
etta, Duchess  of  Orleans,  he  offered  to  declare 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  dissolve  the  triple 
alliance,  and  to  unite  in  making  war  against  Hol- 
land, provided  Louis  gave  him  such  aid  as  to  make 
him  independent  of  his  Parliament.  These  wel- 
come propositions  were  accepted  by  France,  and 
formed  the  secret  treaty  signed  at  Dover  in  1670 ; 
and,  in  order  to  maintain  his  ascendency  at  the 
English  Court,  Louis  sent  the  beautiful  Louisa 
Qaerouaille,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
to  direct  and  control  the  royal  will. 

Although  this  treaty  was  signed  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  CkEbeU  Ministry*  yet  Charles  him- 
self suggested  the  most  degrading  of  its  articles, 
and  concealed  most  of  them  from  the  majority  of 
a  cabinet  whose  unprincipled  compliance  he  might 
readily  have  obtained.  Mr.  Macaolay  has  well 
described  these  political  miscreants.  Clifford,  the 
most  respectable  of  them,  was  **  a  man  of  fiery 
and  impetuous  temper,"  with  *'  a  strong  though 
a  lamenubly  perverted  sense  of  duty."  Arling- 
ton, from  his  vagrant  life  abroad,  was  attached  to 
despotism  and  Popery.  Buckingham,  a  faithless 
voluptuary  and  a  traitor,  *'  was  eager  to  win  the 
royal  favor  by  services"  from  which  others  "  would 
have  recoiled  with  horror."  Ashley,  full  of  levity 
aod  selfishness,  **  had  served  and  betrayed  a  suc- 
cession of  governments."  **  Lauderdale,  loud  and 
eoaise  both  in  mirth  and  anger,  was  perhaps, 
under  the  outward  show  of  boisterous  frankness, 
the  most  dishonest  in  the  Cabal.  He  had  been 
conspicuous  among  the  Scotch  insurgents  of  1638, 
aod  zealous  for  the  covenant.  •  •  •  • 
He  often  talked  with  noisy  jocularity  of  the  days 
when  he  was  a  canter  and  a  rebel.  He  was  now 
the  chief  instrument  employed  by  the  court  in 
forcing  Episcopacy  on  his  reluctant  countrymen, 
nor  did  he  in  that  cause  shrink  from  the  unsparing 
use  of  the  sword,  the  halter,  and  the  boot.  Yet 
those  who  knew  him,  knew  that  thirty  years  had 
made  no  change  in  his  real  sentiments — that  he 
still  hated  the  ntemory  of  Charles  I.,  and  that  he 
still  preferred  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  to  any  other."  Men  of  such  a  char- 
acter were  the  fit  servants  of  such  a  king.  They 
made  his  majesiy  fraudulently  profess  great  zeal 
for  the  triple  alliance.  They  obtained  money 
from  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  goldsmiths 
of  London  on  false  and  flagitious  pretences,  and 
eowering  under  the  wing  of  the  French  monarch, 
they  issued  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  abro- 
gating by  royal  authority  all  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics,  including  also  those  against  Protes- 
tant dissenters.  This  nefarious  measure  was,  in 
terms  of  the  secret  treaty,  followed  by  the  decla- 
I  of  war  against  the  Dutch. 


*The  miowtry,  in  1671,  consisted  of  Clifibrd,  Arling- 
too,  Bockingham,  Ashlev,  aod  Lauderdale,  ttie  first  lel- 
leia  of  whose  names  made  the  word  CABAL. 


At  this  critical  juncture  there  appeared  on  the 
stsge  of  European  politics  a  remarkable  individual, 
who  was  destined,  aa  Mr.  Macaulay  observes, "  to 
save  the  United  Provinces  from  slavery,  to  curb 
the  power  of  France,  and  to  establish  the  English 
constitution  on  a  lasting  foundation."  William 
Henry,  the  poathumous  child  of  William  U., 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  L,  was  the  possessor  of  a  splendid  fortune, 
a  sovereign  prince  of  Germany,  and  a  prince  of 
the  blood-royal  of  England.  The  invaaion  of 
Holland,  the  result  of  the  base  treaty  of  Dover, 
subverted  the  existing  government.  The  grand 
pensionary  John  de  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
rabble,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  became  the 
head  of  the  state. 

Young  as  he  was,  (says  Mr.  Macaulay,)  his 
ardent  and  unconquerable  spirit,  though  disguised 
by  a  cold  and  sullen  matiner,  soon  roused  the  cour- 
age of  his  dismayed  countrymen.  It  was  in  vain 
that  both  his  uncle  and  the  French  king  attempted 
by  splendid  ofifers  to  seduce  him  from  the  cause  of 
the  republic.  To  the  states-general  he  apoke  a 
high  and  inspiriting  language.  He  even  ventured  to 
suggest  a  acheme  which  has  an  aspect  of  antique 
heroism,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  accomplished, 
would  have  been  the  noblest  subject  for  epic  song 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  modem 
history.  He  told  the  deputies  that,  even  if  their 
natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with  which  human  indus- 
try had  covered  it,  were  buried  under  the  ocean,  all 
waa  not  lost.  The  Hollanders  might  survive  Hol- 
land. Liberty  and  pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants 
and  bigots  from  Europe,  might  take  refuge  m  the 
farthest  isles  of  Asia.  The  shipping  in  the  porta 
of  the  republic  would  suffice  to  carry  two  hundred 
thousand  emigrants  to  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  the  Dutch  commonwealth  might  commence 
a  new  and  more  glorious  existence,  and  might 
reai;,  under  the  southern  cross,  amidst  the  sugar- 
canes  and  nutmeg  trees,  the  exchange  of  a  weal- 
thier Amsterdam,  and  the  schools  of  a  more  learned 
Leyden.  The  national  spirit  swelled  and  rose 
high.  The  terms  offered  by  the  alliea  were  firmly 
rejected.  The  dykes  were  opened.  The  whole 
country  was  one  great  lake,  from  which  the  cities, 
with  their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose  like  islands. 
The  invaders  were  forced  to  save  themselves  from 
destruction  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  Louis,  who, 
though  he  sometimes  thought  it  necessary  to  appear 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  greatly  preferred  a  pal- 
ace to  a  camp,  had  already  returned  to  enjoy  the 
adulation  of  poets  and  the  smiles  of  ladies  in  the 
newly  planted  alleya  of  Versailles. — ^Vol.  i.,  pp. 
218,  219. 

Thus  baffled  in  his  designs,  Louis  could  not 
supply  the  means  of  coercing  the  English  press. 
Parliament  assembled  in  the  spring  of  1673,  after 
a  recess  of  two  years.  The  country  psrty  attacked 
with  consummate  skill  the  policy  of  the  Cabal, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
was  cancelled.  The  teat  act,  excluding  Papists 
from  civil  and  military  office,  was  reenacted,  the 
Cabal  was  broken  up  by  intestine  quarrels  and  the 
treachery  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  united  prov- 
inces, and  induced  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
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bia  niece,  the  Princess  Mary,  with,  the  Pnnce  of 
Orange. 

The  peace  of  Nimegoen,  which  in  1678  tenni- 
nated  the  seren  years'  war,  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  political  crisis  in  England.  The  passion  for 
civil  liberty  was  rendered  more  intense  by  a  pre- 
▼ailing  sense  of  national  hnmiliation.  The  imbe- 
cility of  her  councils,  and  the  thirst  of  her  sotc- 
leign  for  foreign  gold,  bad  brought  England  into 
just  contempt.  The  introduction  of  a  foreign 
army  was  dreaded.  A  feeling  prevailed  that  a 
blow  was  to  be  struck  at  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
that  the  cruelties  of  bloody  Mary  would  again 
afflict  the  land.  Under  the  excitement  of  these 
feelings,  Titus  Oates  put  in  circulation  his  wild 
romance  of  a  Papist  plot  to  bom  London,  and  to 
murder  the  king,  his  ministers,  and  the  Protestant 
clergy.  The  nation  was  convnlsed.  The  murder 
of  Sir  E.  Godfrey  gave  probability  to  the  rumor, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  against  the  dreaded 
calamity.  Informers  and  spies  added  to  the  gen- 
eral belief,  by  swearing  away  the  lives  of  Roman 
Catholics.  The  judges,  and  even  statesmen,  en- 
couraged the  delusion,  and  the  aposusy  of  the 
Duke  of  York  induced  even  the  Episcopal  clergy 
to  join  in  the  outcry  against  the  Catholics.  In 
this  emergency  the  king  called  to  his  counsels  Sir 
W.  Temple,  who  proposed  a  privy  council  of 
thirty  individuals  as  the  royal  advisers ;  and 
among  the  statesmen  who  were  called  to  carry  this 
new  system  into  effect,  were  Viscount  Halifax 
and  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  whose  characters  are 
finely  drawn  by  Mr.  Macaulay. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  (says  he,)  Hal- 
ifax was,  in  genius,  the  first.  His  intellect  was 
fertile,  subtle,  and  capacious.  His  polished,  lumi- 
nous, and  animated  eloquence,  set  off  by  the  silver 
tones  of  his  voice,  was  the  delight  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  His  conversation  overflowed  with  thought, 
fancy,  and  wit.  His  political  tracts  well  deserve  to 
be  studied  for  their  literary  merit,  and  fully  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  the  Knglish  classics.  To  the 
weight  derived  from  talents  so  great  and  various, 
he  united  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  rank 
and  ample  possessions.  Yet  he  was  less  success- 
ful in  politics  than  many  who  enjoyed  smaller  ad- 
vantages. Indeed,  those  intellectual  peculiarities 
which  make  his  writings  valuable,  frequently  im- 
peded him  in  the  contests  of  active  life.  For  he 
always  saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of  view 
in  which  they  commonly  appear  to  one  who  bears 
a  part  in  them,  but  in  the  point  of  view  in  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  they  appear  to  the 
philosophic  historian.  With  such  a  turn  of  mind 
he  could  not  long  continue  to  act  cordially  with  any 
body  of  men.  All  the  prejudices,  all  the  exagger- 
ations of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  moved 
his  scorn.  He  despised  the  mean  arts  and  unrea- 
sonable clamors  of  demagogues.  He  despised  still 
more  the  tory  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience.  He  sneered  impartially  at  the  bigotry 
of  the  churchman  and  at  the  bigotry  of  the  puritan. 
He  was  equally  unable  to  comprehend  how  any 
man  should  object  to  saints*  days  and  surplices,  and 
how  any  man  should  persecute  any  other  man  for 
objecting  to  them.  In  temper  he  was  what,  in  our 
time,  is  called  a  conservative.  In  theory  he  was  a 
tepublican.    Even  when  his  dread  of  anarchy  and 


his  disdain  for  vulgar  delusions  led  him  to  side  for 
a  time  with  the  defenders  of  arbitrary  power,  his 
intellect  was  always  with  Locke  and  Milton.  In- 
deed, his  jests  upon  hereditary  monarchy  wore 
sometimes  such,  as  would  have  better  become  a 
member  of  the  Calfs  Head  Club  than  a  privy 
councillor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  religion  he  was  so 
far  from  being  a  zealot,  that  he  was  called  by  , 
the  uncharitable  an  Atheist;  but  this  imputation 
he  vehemently  repelled ;  and,  in  truth,  though  he 
sometimes  gave  scandal  by  the  way  in  which  he 
exerted  his  rare  powers,  both  of  argumentation  and 
of  ridicule  on  serious  subjects,  he  seems  to  have 
been  by  no  means  unsusceptible  of  religious  impres- 
sions. •  ♦  • 

His  understanding  was  keen,  sceptical,  inex- 
haustibly fertile  in  distinctions  and  objections ;  his 
taste  refined  ;  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  exquisite  ; 
his  temper  placid  and  forgiving,  but  fastidious,  and 
by  no  means  prone  either  to  malevolence  or  to  en- 
thusiastic admiration  •  •  •  Such  a  man  could 
not  long  be  constant  to  any  band  of  political  allies. 
His  place  was  between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the 
community,  and  he  never  wandered  far  beyond  the 
frontier  of  either.— Vol.  i.,  pp.  242,  243. 

Sunderland  did  not,  like  Halifax,  belong  to  the 
class  of  politicians  called  Trimmers.*  He  was  a 
base  intriguer,  an  accomplished  flatterer,  and  the 
most  servile  instrument  of  arbitrary  power.  '*  In 
this  man,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  political  im- 
morality of  his  age  was  personified  in  the  most 
lively  manner.  Nature  had  given  him  a  keen  un- 
derstanding, a  restless  and  mischievous  temper,  a 
cold  heart,  and  an  abject  spirit.  His  mind  had 
undergone  a  training  by  which  all  his  vices  had 
been  nursed  up  to  the  rankest  maturity."  He 
had  been  envoy  to  the  court  of  Louis,  and  from 
that  bad  school  he  came  out  ''  cunning,  supple, 
shameless,  free  from  all  prejudices,  and  destitute 
of  all  principle." 

The  changes  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Temple 
had  calmed-  for  a  while  the  storm  of  political  agi- 
tation, but  it  soon  resumed  its  violence.  The  ex- 
clusion bill,  by  which  the  Duke  of  York,  an 
avowed  Papist,  was  excluded  from  the  succession, 
was  the  great  object  at  which  the  opposition 
grasped  ;  but  the  king  frustrated  their  designs  by 
proroguing  the  Parliament  without  the  advice  of  his 
council,  or  even  their  knowledge  that  he  intended 
to  prorogue  it.  The  day  on  which  this  unconsti- 
tutional act  was  perpetrated — the  26th  of  May, 
1679 — was  a  day  glorious  for  England.  On  that 
day  the  habeas  corpus  act  received  the  royal  as- 
sent, and  while  the  king  disowned  the  House  of 
Parliament  he  emancipated  the  press.  A  dissolu- 
tion and  a  general  election  soon  followed  the  pro- 
rogation. 

These  violent  measures  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  opposition.  The  exclusion  bill  was  demanded 
in  a  louder  voice  \  and  for  the  first  time  the  rights 
of  Mary  and  Anne  were  assailed.  When  the 
king  was  resident  at  the  Hague,  Lucy  Walters,  a 
beautiful  Welsh  girl,  had  become  his  mistress,  and 

*  Halifax  glorified  in  this  nickname,  and  assumed  it  as 
a  title  of  honor,  on  the  principle  that  everything  good 
trim»  between  extremes. 
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had  borne  to  him  a  son.  James  Crofls,  the  name 
of  the  youth,  fortunate  in  having  been  assigned  to 
a  prince,  was  received  at  Whitehall  with  paternal 
fondoess.  Honors  shared  only  by  princes  were 
heaped  upon  him.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Scott, 
the  heiress  of  Boccleuch,  and  was  created  Duke 
of  Monmooth  in  England,  and  Duke  of  Buccleoch 
in  Scotland.  Distinguished  by  bis  personal  beauty 
and  afiable  manners  and  celebrated  for  his  gallant- 
ry as  a  soldier,  his  return  to  England  was  hailed 
with  universal  acclamation.  It  had  been  rumored 
in  well-informed  circles  that  Charles  had  married 
Lacy  Walters,  and  that  Monmouth  was  the  lawful 
heir  to  the  crown.  The  Protestant  party  naturally 
gave  credit  to  a  rumor  which  excluded  their  ene- 
my from  the  throne,  and  the  condescension  and 
popular  manners  of  Monmouth  ingratiated  him 
with  the  people.  In  this  posture  of  affairs  the 
piivy  eouncii  of  Sir  W.  Temple  ceased  to  exist, 
and  Laurence  Hyde  and  Sidney  (>odotphin  became 
the  advisers  of  the  crown — the  one  a  rancorous 
partisan,  a  violent  champion  of  church  and  crown, 
and  the  virulent  enemy  of  publicans  and  dissenters 
the  other  a  flexible  courtier,  hating  change  either 
for  good  or  evil,  and  one  who,  as  Charles  ex- 
pieased  it,  '*  was  never  in  the  way  nor  out  of  the 
way." 

The  year  which  followed  the  prorogation  in 
1679  was  pregnant  with  portentous  events.  The 
nation  was  split  into  angry  factions,  and  counties, 
towns,  families,  and  even  schools  were  similarly 
agitated.  The  cry  on  the  one  side  was  to  ex- 
clade  a  Papist  king — the  cry  on  the  other  was  to 
sapport  the  prerogative.  The  pope  was  burned  in 
effigy.  The  covenanters  in  Scotland,  driven  mad 
by  persecution,  had  murdered  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
and  risen  against  the  government ;  and  the  French 
king,  bribing  and  flattering  both  the  court  and  the 
opposition,  '*  exhorted  Charles  to  be  firm,  and 
James  to  raise  a  civil  war  in  Scotland,  while  he 
exhorted  the  wigs  not  to  flinch,  and  to  rely  with 
confidence  on  the  protection  of  France." 

In  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  October, 

1680,  the  exclusion  bill,  opposed  by  Hyde,  and 
defended  by  Grodolphin,  was,  without  difficulty, 
passed ;  but  though  supported  by  Shaftesbury ; 
Essex  and  Sunderland,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
was,  with  the  aid  of  the  bishops,  rejected  by  a 
great  majority,  chiefly  through  the  commanding 
eloquence  of  Halifax.  This  defeat  of  the  opposi- 
tion was  followed  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  peer.  Viscount  Straflford,  who  had 
been  accused  as  a  party  in  the  popish  plot,  and 
found  guilty  of  treason,  on  the  testimony  of  Titus 
Gates  and  of  two  other  false  witnesses. 

When  Parliament  assembled  at  Oxford  in  March, 

1681,  a  reaction  was  distinctly  visible.  A  major- 
ity of  the  influential  classes  began  to  rally  round 
the  throne,  and  the  whigs*  were  doomed  to  every 
species  of  persecution.  The  acts  against  non- 
conformists, hitherto  dormant,  were  rigorously  en- 
forced. Shaftesbury  was  tried  for  high  treason, 
bat  acquitted.  The  Earl  of  Argyle  was  oon- 
demned  as  a  traitor,  because  he  refused  to  take  the 


test;  but  he  fortunately  escaped  from  prison,  and 
found  an  asylum  in  Holland.  Pilkington,  Colt, 
and  Oates  Were  fined  JC  100,000  for  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Barnadiston 
jC  10,000  for  having  expressed,  in  a  private  letter, 
sentiments  that  were  considered  improper  ;  while 
Sir  R.  Wood,  who  was  once  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, was  tried  for  perjury,  and  condemned  to  the 
pillory  simply  because  he  had  given  evidence  in 
favor  of  Pilkington.  The  whigs,  however,  were 
still  powerful  and  bold.  Schemes  of  resistance, 
and  even  of  rebellion  were  projected,  and  two 
plots  were  secretly  hatched.  The  object  of  the 
one,  to  which  Monmouth,  Russell,  and  Sydney 
were  parties,  was  to  rouse  the  nation  against  an 
arbitrary  government.  The  other,  which  was 
carefully  concealed  from  them,  was  the  Rye-house 
plot — the  scheme  of  a  few  desperate  spirits,  to 
assassinate  the  king  and  his  brother.*  The  two 
plots  were  discovered,  and  considered  as  one,  and 
the  whole  whig  party  were  involved  in  the  indig- 
nation which  one  of  them  so  justly  excited. 
Shaftesbury  had  fled  to  Holland,  and  died.  Mon- 
mouth went  into  voluntary  exile.  Russell  and 
Sydney,  guiltless  of  the  crime  for  which  they  suf- 
fered, perished  on  the  scaffold— the  one  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  Christian,  the  other  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  stoic ;  and  other  acts  equally  cruel  and 
unconstitutional,  everywhere  marked  the  temper 
and  conduct  of  the  government.  The  marriage 
of  the  Lady  Anne  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark — a 
man  of  Protestant  principles — ^raised  the  hopes 
of  the  English  church,  and  led  them  to  new  acts 
of  aggression.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  ha- 
rangues against  rebellion.  The  doctrine  of  di- 
vine right  was  the  text  of  many  a  godless  homily, 
and  on  the  day  on  which  Russell  became  a  martyr 
to  liberty,  the  fanatical  university  of  Oxford  de- 
creed, by  a  public  act,  that  the  great  doctrines  of 
liberty  were  impious,  seditious,  and  heretical,  and 
ordered  the  political  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton, 
and  Baxter,  to  be  burned  in  the  eourt  of  the 
schools. 

At  this  memorable  juncture  there  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  whose  genius 
and  virtue  were  destined  to  adorn  his  country 
and  his  age,  while  they  were  the  means  of 
bringing  into  disgrace  the  university  which  dis- 
honored and  disowned  him.  John  Locke^a 
name  which  will  survive  that  of  the  tyrant  and 
bishop  that  oppressed  him — was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  sjid  was  unjustly 
suspected  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
offensive  to  tiie  government.  At  the  command  of 
the  king,  Sunderland  informs  Dr.  Fell,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  that  there  is  **  one  Locke,  who  belonged 
to  the  late  Ear!  of  Shaftesbury,"  and  who  has 
"  behaved  very  factiously  and  undutifully  to  the 
government,"  and  wishes  "  to  know  the  method 

*  Mr.  Fox  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  those  ennged  in 
this  plot  had  merely  a  notion  of  assassinating  the  king, 
but  ooubu  whether  it  ever  ripened  into  a  desiffn,  or  was 
evinced  by  such  an  overt  act  as  was  nectssary  Tor  oonvie- 
tion.— fiis^.  James  II.,  p.  46. 
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of  removing  him  from  heiag  a  student.''  The 
bishop  replies,  that  he  '*  has  had  an  eye  upon  him 
for  divers  years,"  but  can  confidently  affirm,  after 
strict  inquiries,  that  those  most  familiar  with  him 
have  never  heard  him  speak  a  word  either  against 
or  concerning  ths  government.  Doctors  and  grad- 
uates, as  the  bishop  unblushingly  confesses,  had, 
in  public  and  private,  introduced  conversations  **  to 
the  disparagement  of  his  master,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  his  party  and  designs,"  but  could 
never  discover  in  the  student  a  word  or  a  look  as 
if  he  took  any  concern  in  the  matter.  His  imme- 
diate expulsion  was  demanded,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  made  haste  to  obey.*  "  In  this  insunce," 
says  Mr.  Fox,  *'one  wonid  almost  imagine  there 
was  some  instinctive  sagacity  in  the  government 
of  that  time,  Which  pointed  out  to  them,  even  be- 
fore he  had  made  himself  known  to  the  world,  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  be  the  most  successful 
adversary  of  superstition  and  tyranny." 

While  the  factions  who  were  struggling  for 
power  were  each  promised  in  their  turn  the  sup- 
port of  the  sovereign,  an  event  occurred  which 
produced  a  mighty  change  on  the  political  condi- 
tion of  England.  The  health  of  Charles  had  be- 
gun to  give  way,  and  at  the  close  of  1684,  a 
slight  attack  of  the  gout  was  the  prelude  to  a 
severe  illness  which  had  a  fatal  termination.  The 
circumsUnces  under  which  this  took  place,  and 
the  event  itself,  are  beautifully  related  by  Mr. 
Macaulay : — 

The  place  had  seldom  presented  a  gayer  or  more 
scandalous  appearance  than  on  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day the  let  of  February,  1685.  •  •  •  The 
firreat  gallery  of  Whitehall,  an  admirable  relic  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  Tudors,  was  crowded  with 
revellers  and  gamblers.  The  king  sat  there  chat- 
ting and  toying  with  three  women,  whose  charms 
were  the  boast,  and  whose  vices  were  the  disgrace, 
of  three  nations.  Barbara  Palmer,  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  was  there,  no  longer  young,  but  still  re- 
taining some  traces  of  that  superb  and  voluptuous 
loveliness  which,  twenty  years  before,  overtime 
the  hearts  of  all  men.  There,  too,  was  the  Duch- 
ess of  Portsmouth,  whose  soft  and  infantine  feat- 
ures were  lighted  up  with  the  vivacity  of  France. 
Hortensia  Mancini,  I)uche8S  of  Mazarin,  and  niece 
of  the  great  cardinal,  completed  the  group.  She 
had  been  early  removed  from  her  native  Italy  to  the 
court  where  her  uncle  was  supreme.  His  power, 
and  her  own  attractions,  had  drawn  a  crowd  of 
illustrious  visitors  abound  her.  Charles  himself, 
during  his  exile,  had  sought  her  hand  in  vain.  No 
gift  of  nature  or  of  fortune  seemed  to  be  wanting  to 
her.  Her  face  was  beautiful  with  the  rich  beauty 
of  the  south,  her  understanding  quick,  her  manners 
graceful,  her  rank  exalted,  her  possessions  im- 
mense ;  butcher  ungovernable  passions  had  turned 
all  these  blessings  into  curses.  She  had  found  the 
misery  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage  intolerable,  and 
fled  nora  her  husband — had  abandoned  her  vast 
wealth,  and  after  having  astonished  Rome  and 
Piedmont  by  her  adventures,  had  fixed  her  abode  in 

*  The  history  of  this  tyrannical  act,  fully  given  by  Mr. 
Fox,  with  all  the  documentu,  took  place  on  the  1 5th 
November,  1664.  It  is,  we  suppose,  by  mistake,  placed 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  reign  or  James  11.,  and  without 
any  dale. 


England.  Her  house  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her 
smiles  and  her  table,'  endured  her  frequent  fits  of 
insjlence  and  ill  humor.  Rochester  and  Godolphin 
sometimes  forgot  the  cares  of  state  in  her  company. 
Barillon  an^  St.  Evremond  found  in  her  drawing- 
room  consolation  for  their  long  banishment  from 
Paris.  The  learning  of  Vossios,  the  wit  of  Wal- 
ler, were  daily  employed  to  flatter  and  amuse  her. 
But  her  diseased  mind  required  stronger  stimulants, 
and  sought  them  in  gallantry,  in  basset,  and  in  us- 
quebaugh. While  Charles  flirted  with  his  three 
sultanas,  Hortensia's  French  page,  a  handsome  boy, 
whose  vocal  performances  were  the  delight  of 
Whitehall,  and  were  rewarded  by  numerous  pres- 
entd  of  rich  clothes,  ponies,  and  guineas,  warbled 
some  amorous  verses.  A  party  of  twenty  courtiers 
was  seated  at  cards  round  a  large  table,  on  which 
gold  was  heaped  in  mountains.  Even  then,  the 
king  complained  that  he  did  not  feel  quite  well. 
He  had  no  appetite  for  his  supper ;  his  rest  that 
night  was  broken,  but  on  the  following  momiog  he 
rose,  as  usual,  early.     •     •    • 

Scarcely  had  Charles  risen  from  his  bed,  when 
his  attendants  perceived  that  his  utterance  was  in- 
distinct, and  that  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  wan- 
dering. Several  men  of  rank  had,  as  usual,  assem- 
bled to  see  their  sovereign  shaved  and  dressed.  He 
made  an  efibrt  to  converse  with  them  in  his  usual 
gay  style ;  but  his  ghastly  look  surprised  and 
alarmed  them.  Soon  his  face  grew  black ;  his 
eyes  turned  in  his  head  ;  he  uttered  a  cry,  and  fell 
into  the  arms  of  Thomas  Lord  Bruce,  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury.  A  physician,  who  had 
charge  of  the  royal  retorts  and  crucibles,  happened 
to  be  present.  He  had  no  lancet,  but  he  opened  a 
vein  with  a  penknife.  The  blood  flowed  freely, 
but  the  king  was  still  insensible.  He  was  laid  in 
his  bed,  where  during  a  short  time  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  hung  over  him  with  the  familiarity  of 
a  wife.  But  the  alarm  had  been  given.  The 
queen  and  the  Duchess  of  York  were  hastening  to 
the  room.  The  favorite  concubine  was  forced  to 
retire  to  her  own  apartments. — Vol.  i.,  pp.  42^ 
432. 

Physicians,  whig  as  well  as  Catholic,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  dying  king.  After  a  copious  bleeding, 
hot  iron  was  applied  to  the  head,  and  "  a  loathsome 
volatile  salt,  extracted  from  humsn  skulls,  was 
forced  into  his  mouth  ;"  and  when  he  recovered 
his  senses,  '*  he  complained  that  he  felt  as  if  a  fire 
was  burning  within  him."  His  medical  attendants 
were  replaced  by  his  spiritual  advisers.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  ofi^ered  him  the  last  rites  of  their  church, 
but  he  would  not  declare  that  he  died  in  her  com- 
munion, and  he  refused  the  Eucharist  from  their 
hands.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, through  the  French  ambassador,  Barillon, 
the  queen  asked  the  king  if  she  should  bring  a 
Catholic  priest.  "  For  God^s  sake  do,"  replied 
the  dying  man,  '*and  lose  no  time."  Father  Hud- 
dlestone  was  introduced  to  the  death-chamber  by  a 
private  stair,  and  administered  extreme  unction  and 
the  Lord*s  Supper  to  the  king,  who  thus  declared 
by  the  last  act  of  his  life  that  he  died  a  Roman 
Catholic.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  6th  of 
February,  he  apologized  to  his  attendants  for  the 
trouble  he  had  caused.    '*  He  bad  been,"  he  said 
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**  a  most  uoconsciooable  time  dying,  but  he  hoped 
tbey  would  excuse  it."  "  This  was  the  last 
glimpae,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  **  of  that  exquisite 
urbanity  so  often  found  potent  to  charm  away  the 
xesentment  of  a  justly  incensed  nation."  His 
speech  soon  after  failed  him,  and  he  died  at  seven 
wiihoat  a  struggle. 

Before  commencing  the  history  of  James  II., 
Mr.  Macanlay  introduces  a  chapter  of  150  pages 
oo  the  state  of  England  at  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
This  chapter  evinces  great  research,  and  will  be 
pemaed  with  a  high  degree  of  interest  by  many 
classes  of  readers.  But,  however  much  we  have 
been  gratified  with  its  brilliant  pictures  and  its  in- 
structive details,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  disser- 
tation of  this  kind  is  an  unnecessary  appendage  to 
a  work  of  history,  and,  if  deemed  essential  by  the 
author,  that  it  should  have  formed  an  introductory 
chapter.  In  our  progress  through  Mr.  Macaulay^s 
fascinating  narrative,  we  have  found  it  an  obstruc- 
tioD  in  oor  path ;  and  have  felt  somewhat  as  a 
lover  of  the  picturesque  would  feel  were  he  taken 
into  a  penitentiary  and  a  cotton-mill,  in  order  that 
he  might  understand  why  the  peasantry  were  moral 
and  the  villages  populous.  The  object  of  the  chap- 
ter is  *'  to  correct  some  false  notions  which  would 
render  the  subsequent  narrative  unintelligible  or 
nninstructive ;"  but  we  felt  no  want  of  the  infor- 
nation  which  it  contains,  while  we  perused  the 
chapters  which  precede  it,  and  have  obtained  no 
advantage  from  it  in  perusing  those  which  follow. 
To  describe  the  condition  of  England  as  it  ought  to 
be  described,  in  all  its  interesting  relations,  would 
nqoire  a  range  of  knowledge  which  the  historian 
cannot  be  sopposed  to  possess ;  and  we  can  expect 
only  that  department  of  it  to  be  well  executed 
which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  au- 
thor's studies  and  opportunities  of  observation.  In 
hia  lively  sketch  of  the  state  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts>  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  singularly  suc- 
eesafal,  but  he  has  as  singularly  failed  in  his  ac- 
eoant  of  the  sciences  and  useful  arts.  Misappre- 
hending, as  all  literary  men  do,  the  precise  value 
sf  the  labors  of  Bacon,  he  has  formed  a  most  erro- 
seons  estimate  of  their  influence  un  the  progress 
of  the  physical  sciences.  His  praisei  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is  exaggerated,  indiscriminating,  and  in- 
eoneci.  We  have  striven  in  vain  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Macaulay  means  by  the  new  philosophy ; 
and  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  fathom  his  allusion 
to  "  the  long  series  of  glorious  and  aalutary  re- 
forms*' which  the  Royal  Society  was  destined  to 
effect. 

In  contrasting*  the  present  with  the  past  con- 
dition of  England,  Mr.  Macaulay  might  have  spared 
a  passing  eulogy  to  those  illustrious  philosophers 
and  inventors,  to  whom  alone  she  owes  her  present 
gigantic  attitude  of  civilization  and  power.  It  was 
not  to  sutesmen  and  orators,  and  still  less  to  his- 
torians, and  poets,  and  painters,  that  we  owe  the 
mighty  change  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  described  ; 
— ^it  was  to  the  Watts,  and  Arkwrights,  and  Brind- 
-to  the  Bradleys  and  Herschels — to  the  Caven- 
s,  and  Davys,  and  WoUastuns,  and  Youngs, 


those  lofty  columns  which  compose  the  portico  of 
the  British  temple  of  science,  and  whose  proud 
names  are  imperishably  united  with  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  their  country.  Had  Mr.  Macaulay 
thus  appreciated  the  services  of  his  countrymen,  he 
would  doubtless  have  viewed  with  sympathy  thai 
large  and  distinguished  class  of  intellectual  laborers 
who,  without  national  encouragement  or  support, 
are  striving,  as  he  once  strove,  to  advance  the  liter- 
ature and  science  of  England ;  and  having  in  his 
eye  the  constitution  of  that  Royal  Society  which 
is  sustained  by  the  annual  charity  of  philosophers 
themselves,  he  would  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  government,  to  which  he  belongs,  to  those  no- 
ble academical  associations,  patronized  by  conti- 
nental powers,  in  which  all  the  genius  of  the  nation 
is  generously  marshalled  for  its  intellectual  service, 
and  to  that  just  appreciation  of  mental  glory  under 
which  the  savans  even  of  despotic  governments  are 
permitted  to  share  in  the  honors  and  offices  of  the 
state.  But  on  these  subjects  the  voice  of  eloquence 
is  dumb.  Raised  to  a  high  niche  in  the  Elysium 
of  the  state,  Mr.  Macaulay  looks  down  from  his 
azure  canopy  upon  the  chill  and  troubled  regions, 
where  genius  and  learning  are  allowed  to  vegetate, 
to  wither,  and  to  die. 

Notwithstanding  our  gentle  criticism  on  Mr. 
Macaulay  *8  statistical  chapter,  we  are  sorry  that 
we  cannot  indulge  our  readers  with  some  specimens 
of  its  excellence.  His  portraits  of  the  swearing 
and  drinking  old  country  squire,  of  the  domestic 
chaplain,  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  of  the  mounted 
highwayman  of  the  time,  are  finely  drawn  and  full 
of  interest.  We  shall  make  room  for  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  least  and  most  worthy  of  these  public 
characters. 

The  mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder  known 
to  our  generation  only  from  books,  was  to  be  found 
on  every  main  road.  •  •  •  The  Cambridge 
scholars  trembled  when  they  approached  Epping 
forest  even  in  broad  daylight.  Seamen,  who  had 
been  just  paid  off*  at  Chatham,  were  often  compelled 
to  deliver  their  purses  on  Gadshill,  celebrated,  near 
a  hundred  years  earlier,  by  the  greatest  of  poets  as 
the  scenes  of  the  depredations  of  Poins  and  Fal- 
staff.  •  •  •  It  was  necessary  to.  the  success, 
and  even  to  the  safety  of  the  highwayman,  that  he 
should  be  a  bold  and  skilful  rider,  that  his  manners 
and  appearance  should  be  such  as  suited  the  master 
of  a  fine  horse.  He  therefore  held  an  aristocratical 
position  in  the  community  of  thieves,  appeared  at 
fashionable  coffee-houses  and  gaming-houses,  and 
betted  with  men  of  quality  on  the  race-ground. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  a  man  of  good  family 
and  education.  A  romantic  interest,  therefore,  at- 
tached, and  perhaps  still  attaches,  to  the  names  of 
freebooters  of  this  class.  The  vulgar  eagerly  drank 
in  tales  of  their  ferocity  and  audacity — of  their  oc- 
casional acts  of  generosity  and  good  nature— of  their 
amors — of  their  miraculous  escapes— of  their  des- 
perate struggles — and  of  their  manly  bearing  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  cart.  Thus  it  was  related  of  Wil- 
liam Nevison,  the  great  robber  of  Yorkshire,  that 
he  levied  a  quarterly  tribute  on  all  the  northern 
drovers,  and  in  return  not  only  spared  them  himself, 
but  protected  them  against  all  other  thieves ;  that 
he  demanded  purses  in  the  most  courteous  manner 
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— that  he  gave  largely  to  the  poor  what  he  had 
taken  from  the  rich — that  his  life  was  once  spared 
by  the  royal  clemency,  but  that  he  again  tempted 
his  fate,  and  at  length  died,  in  1685,  on  the  gallows 
of  York.  It  was  related  how  Claude  Duval,  the 
French  page  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to  the 
road,  became  captain  of  a  formidable  gang,  and  had 
the  honor  to  be  named  first  in  a  royal  proclamation 
against  notorious  offenders — how  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  he  stopped  a  lady^s  coach  in  which  there  was 
a  kooiy  of  £iOO — how  he  took  only  J^lOO,  and 
suffered  the  fair  owner  to  ransom  the  rest  by  dancing 
a  coraoto  with  him  on  the  heath — how  his  vivacious 
gallantry  stole  away  the  hearts  of  all  women — ^hbw 
his  dexterity  at  sword  and  pistol  made  him  a  terror 
to  all  men — ^how  at  length,  in  1670,  he  was  seized 
when  overcome  by  wine — how  dames  of  high  rank 
▼isited  him  in  prison,  and  with  tears  interceded  for 
his  life — how  the  king  would  have  granted  a  par- 
don, but  for  the  interference  of  Judge  Morton,  the 
terror  of  highwaymen,  who  threaten^  to  resign  his 
office  unless  the  law  were  carried  into  full  effect— 
and  how,  after  the  execution,  the  corpse  lay  in 
state,  with  all  the  pomp  of  scutcheons,  wax  lights, 
black  hangings,  and  mutes,  till  the  same  cruel 
judge,  who  had  intercepted  the  mercy  of  the  crown, 
sent  officers  to  distuib  the  obsequies. — ^Vol.  i.,  pp. 
381-384. 

Although  the  domestic  chaplain  was  treated 
with  nrbanity  and  kindness  in  the  houses  of  men 
of  liberal  education,  it  was  otherwise  nnder  the 
roof  of  ordinary  country  gentlemen  : — 

The  coarse  and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought  it 
belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said  every  day 
at  his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals, 
found  means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  economy.  A 
young  Levite — such  was  the  phrase  then  in  nse — 
might  be  had  for  his  board,  a  small  garret,  and  ten 
pounds  a  year,  and  might  not  only  perform  his  own 
professional  functions,  might  not  only  be  the  most 
patient  of  butu  and  of  listeners,  might  not  only  be 
always  ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls,  and  in  rainy 
weather  for  shovelboard,  but  might  also  save  the  ex- 
pense of  a  gardener,  or  of  a  groom.  Sometimes  the 
reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots,  and  sometimes 
he  curried  the  coach-horses.  He  cast  up  the  far- 
rier*s  bills.  He  walked  ten  miles  with  a  message  or 
a  parcel.  If  he  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the  family 
he  was  expected  to  content  himself  with  the  plainest 
fare.  He  might  fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef 
and  the  carrots ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheese- 
cakes made  their  appearance  he  quitted  his  seat,  and 
stood  aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to  return  thanks 
for  the  repast,  from  a  great  part  of  which  he  had 
been  excluded. — VoL  i.,  p.  327. 

When  the  chaplain  was  promoted  to  a  living  it 
was  expected  that  he  should  take  a  wife.  A  wait- 
ing-woman in  his  patron's  service  was  considered 
as  a  suitable  match ;  and  the  chaplain  was  fortu- 
nate if  the  services  of  his  helpmate  had  not  been 
of  an  equivocal  character.  Nor  was  his  position 
much  improved  by  the  change. 

Not  one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the  incumbent  to 
bring  up  a  family  comfortably.  As  children  multi- 
plied and  grew,  the  household  of  the  priest  became 
more  and  more  beggarly.  Holes  appeared  more 
and  more  plainly  in  the  thatch  of  his  parsonage, 
and  in  his  single  cassock.  Of\en  it  was  only  by 
toiling  on  his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine,  and  by  load- 
ing dang-carts,  that  be  could  obtain  daily  bread ; 


nor  did  his  utmost  exertions  always  prevent  the 
bailiffs  from  taking  his  concordance  and  his  ink- 
stand in  execution.  It  was  a  white  day  on  which 
he  was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of  a  great  house, 
and  regaled  by  the  servants  with  cold  meat  and  ale. 
His  children  were  brought  up  like  the  cliildren  of 
the  neighboring  peasantry.  His  boys  followed  the 
ilough  ;  and  his  girls  went  out  to  service.  Study 
le  found  impossible ;  for  the  advowson  of  his  living 
would  hardly  have  sold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  good  theological  library ;  and  he  might  be 
considered  as  unusually  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or 
twelve  dog-eared  volumes  among  the  pots  and  pans 
on  his  shelves. — ^Yol.  i.,  p.  330. 

When  James  H.  quitted  the  bedside  of  the  de- 
parted monarch,  he  commenced  his  reign  by  a 
speech  to  his  privy  councillors,  then  assembled  in 
Whitehall.  He  expressed  his  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  established  government  in  church  and 
sute,  to  defend  the  Church  of  England,  and  sup- 
port the  just  liberties  of  the  people.  How  soon 
and  how  completely  these  pledges  were  broken, 
the  events  of  his  reign  will  show.  Rochester  be- 
came premier ;  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  late 
king  were  retained  in  office,  more  for  the  purpose 
of  insulting  than  of  honoring  them.  Though  the 
great  seal  was  left  with  Guilford,  he  was  dishon- 
ored by  having  associated  with  him,  in  the  admin- 
istration, the  notorious  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  a  man 
whose  depravity  has  become  proverbial. 

He  was  (says  Mr.  Macaulay)  a  man  of  quick 
and  vigorous  parts,  but  constitutionally  prone  to 
insolence  and  to  the  angry  passions.  When  just 
emerging  from  boyhood  he  had  risen  into  practice 
at  the  Old  Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates  have 
always  used  a  license  of  tongue  unknown  in  West- 
minster Hall.  Here,  during  many  years,  his  chief 
business  was  to  examine  and  cross-examine  the 
most  hardened  miscreanu  of  a  great  capital.  Daily 
conflicts  with  prostitutes  and  thieves  called  out  and 
exercised  his  powers  so  effectually,  that  he  became 
the  most  consummate  bully  ever  known  in  his  pro- 
fession. All  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
all  self-respect,  all  sense  of  the  becoming,  were 
obliterated  from  his  mind.  He  acquired  a  bound- 
less command  of  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar 
express  hatred  and  contempt.  The  profusion  of 
maledictions  and  vituperative  epithets  which  com- 
posed his  vocabulary,  could  hardly  have  been  ri- 
valled in  the  fish-market  or  the  bear-garden.  His 
countenance  and  his  voice  most  always  have  been 
unamiable.  But  these  natural  advantages — ^for  such 
he  seems  to  have  thought  them — he  had  improved 
to  such  a  decree  that  there  were  few  who,  in  his 
paroxysms  of  rage,  could  see  or  hear  him  without 
emotion.  Impudence  and  ferocity  sat  upon  his 
brow.  The  glare  of  his  eyes  had  a  fascination  for 
the  unhappy  victim  on  whom  they  were  fixed.  Yet 
his  brow  and  eye  were  said  to  be  less  terrible  than 
the  savage  lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of  fury, 
as  was  said  by  one  who  had  often  heard  it,  sounded 
like  the  thunder  of  the  judgment-day.  •  •  •  There 
was  a  fiendish  exultation  in  the  way  in  which  he 
pronounced  sentence  on  offenders.  Their  weeping 
and  implorinff  seemed  to  titillate  him  voluptuously  ; 
and  he  loved  to  scare  them  into  fits,  by  dilating^, 
with  luxuriant  amplification,  on  all  the  details  of 
what  they  were  to  suffer.  Thus  when  he  hsd  an 
opportunity  of  ordering  an  unlucky  adventuress  to 
be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail — "Hangman,"  ae 
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would  ezdaim,  ''I  charge  you  to  pay  pariicalar 
•ttentioa  to  this  lady.  Scourge  her  soundly,  man. 
Scourge  her  till  the  blood  runs  down !  It  is  Christ- 
inas—a  cold  time  for  madam  to  strip  in !  See  that 
you  warm  her  shoulders  thoroughly."  •  •  •  • 
Even  in  civil  causes  his  malevolent  and  despotic 
temper  perpetually  disordered  his  judgment.  To 
enter  his  court  was  to  enter  the  den  of  a  wild  beast 
which  none  could  tame,  and  which  was  as  likely  to 
be  roused  to  rage  by  caresses  as  by  Attacks.  He 
frequently  poured  forth  on  plaintifls  and  defendants, 
barristers  and  attorneys,  witnesses  and  jurymen, 
torrents  of  frantic  abuse,  intermixed  with  oaths  and 
corses.  His  looks  and  tones  had  inspired  terror 
when  he  was  merely  a  young  advocate  struggling 
into  practice.  Now  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
most  formidable  tribunal  in  the  realm,  there  were 
few  indeed  who  did  not  tremble  before  him.  Even 
when  he  was  sober,  his  violence  was  sufficiently 
frightful.  But  in  ^neral  his  reason  was  over- 
clouded and  his  evd  passions  stimulated  by  the 
fiimes  of  intoxication.  His  evenings  were  ordina- 
rily given  to  revelry.  People  who  saw  him  only 
over  his  bottle  would  have  supposed  him  to  be  a 
HBO  gross  indeed,  sottish,  and  addicted  to  low 
company  and  low  merriment,  but  social  and  good- 
buiDored.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  on  such 
occasions  by  bufibons  selected,  for  the  most  part, 
from  among  the  vilest  pettifoggers  who  practised 
before  him.  These  men  bantered  and  abused  each 
other  for  his  entertainment.  He  joined  in  their 
lifaald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them,  and,  when  his 
head  grew  hot,  hugged  and  kissed  them  in  an 
ecstasy  of  drunken  fondness.  But,  though  wine  at 
first  seemed  to  soAen  his  heart,  the  effect  a  few 
hoora  later  was  very  different.  He  often  came  to 
the  judgment-seat,  having  kept  the  court  waiting 
loogy  ami  yet  having  but  half  slept  off  his  debauch, 
his  cheeks  on  fire,  his  eyes  staring  like  those  of  a 
maniac.  When  he  was  in  this  state,  his  boon  com- 
panions of  the  preceding  night,  if  they  were  wise, 
kept  oDt  of  hiB  way ;  for  the  recollection  of  the  fa- 
miliarity to  which  he  admitted  them  inflamed  his 
malignity ;  and  he  was  sure  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  overwhelming  them  with  execration  and 
invective.  Not  the  least  odious  of  his  many  odious 
pccoliarities  was  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in 
pablidy  browbeating  and  mortifying  those  whom, 
m  his  fits  of  maudlin  tenderness,  he  had  encouraged 
lo  pteaume  on  his  favor. — Vol.  i.,  pp.  449-453. 

A  peerage,  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  was  the 
reuioing  fee  by  which  the  King  of  England  se- 
eored  the  services  of  the  basest  of  his  subjects. 
The  advice  to  break  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
law,  by  levying  the  customs  for  his  own  use,  was 
the  eompensation  which  James  received  for  the 
dignities  of  office.  It  had  become  necessary  to 
summon  Parliament,  but  James  knew  that  the 
King  of  France  had  employed  both  bribes  and 
threats  to  prevent  Charles  from  assembling  the 
booses,  and  waa  ready  to  become,  like  him,  the 
hireling  and  the  vassal  of  Louis.  He  therefore 
lesisied  the  advice  of 'the  council,  but  when  his 
dread  of  the  consequences  had  compelled  him  to 
yield,  he  thus  addressed  himself  privately  to  the 
French  ambassador: — ''Assure  your  master  of 
my  gratitude  and  attachment ;  without  his  proteo- 
tion  I  can  do  .nothing.  If  the  hpuses  meddle  with 
hniga  wMxb,  1  will  send  them  about  their  busi- 
ana.     He  1^  a  right  to  be  eonsolted,  and  I 


wish  to  consult  him  i^boot  everything,  but  in  this 
case  a  week's  delay  might  have  produced  se- 
rious consequences."  Next  morning  Rochester 
repealed  these  excuses  to  Barillon,  and  even  asked 
for  money.  "  It  will  be  well  laid  out,"  he  said, 
*'  your  master  cannot  employ  his  revenues  better." 
"  The  King  of  England  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  his  own  people,  but  the  friendship  of  France 
alone !"  Thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
were  remitted  to  Whitehall.  The  king  received 
it  with  tears  of  joy,  and  the  venal  minister  em- 
braced the  ambassador.  The  return  for  this  bag 
of  gold  was  the  permission  to  annex  Brabant  and 
Hainault  to  France,  and  an  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary was  selected  to  assure  Louis  of  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  the  king.  To  discharge  thia  duty, 
John  Churchill,  the  germ  of  the  infamous  but  illus- 
trious Marlborough,  was  selected.    . 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  (says  Mr.  Macaulay) 
James,  young  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
had  been  attracted  by  Arabella  Churchill,  one  of 
the  maids  of  honor  who  waited  on  his  first  wife. 
The  young  lady  was  not  beautiful ;  but  the  taste  of 
James  was  not  nice ;  and  she  became  his  avowed 
mistress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  cavalier 
baronet  who  haunted  Whitehall,  and  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  publishing  a  dull  and  affected  folio, 
long  forgotten,  in  praise  of  monarchy  and  monarchs. 
The  necessities  of  the  Churchills  were  pressing ; 
their  loyalty  was  ardent;  and  their  only  feeling 
about  Arabella's  seduction  seems  to  have  been  joy- 
ful surprise  that  so  plain  a  girl  should  have  attained 
such  high  preferment. 

Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her  rela- 
tions ;  but  none  of  them  was  so  fortunate  as  her 
eldest  brother  John,  a  fine  youth,  who  carried  a 
pair  of  colors  in  the  Foot  Guards.  He  rose  fast  in 
the  court  and  in  the  army,  and  was  early  distin- 
guished  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure.  His 
stature  was  commanding,  his  face  nandsome,  his 
address  singularly  winning,  yet  of  such  dignity, 
that  the  most  impertinent  fops  never  ventured  to 
take  any  liberty  with  him ;  his  temper,  even  in  the 
most  vexatioua  and  irritating  eireumstanees,  always 
under  perfect  command.  His  education  had  been 
so  much  neglected,  that  he  could  not  spell  the  most 
common  words  of  his  own  language ;  but  his  acute 
and  vigorous  understanding  amply  supplied  the 
place  of  book  learning.  He  was  not  loquacious ; 
but,  when  he  was  forced  to  speak  in  public,  his 
natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy  of  practised  rhet- 
oricians. His  courage  was  singularly  cool  and 
imperturbable.  During  many  years  of  anxiety  and 
peril,  he  never  in  any  emergency  lost,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  perfect  use  of  his  admirable  judgment. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  with  his 
regiment  to  join  the  French  forces,  then  engaged  in 
operations  against  Holland.  His  serene  intrepidity 
distinguished  him  amone  thousands  of  brave  sol- 
diers. His  professional  skill  commanded  the  respect 
of  veteran  officers.  He  was  publicly  thanked  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  received  many  marks  of  es- 
teem and  confidence  from  Turenne,  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  military  glory. 

Unhappily  the  splendid  qualities  of  John  Churchill 
were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most  sordid  kind. 
Some  propensities,  which  in  youth  are  singularly 
ungraceful,  began  very  early  to  show  themselves  in 
him.  He  was  thrifty  in  his  very  vices,  and  levied 
ample  contri))ution8  on  ladies  enriched  by  the  spoils 
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of  more  liberal  lovers.  He  was  during  a  short  time 
the  object  of  the  violent  but  fickle  fondness  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
caught  with  her  by  the  king,  and  was  forced  to  leap 
out  of  the  window.  She  rewarded  this  hazardous 
feat  of  gallantry  with  a  present  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  With  this  sum  the  prudent  young  hero 
instantly  bought  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  a  year, 
well  secured  on  landed  property.  Already  his 
private  drawers  contained  heaps  of  broad  pieces, 
which,  fifty  years  later,  when  he  was  a  duke,  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  richest  subject  in 
Curope,  remained  untouched. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  York,  accompanied 
his  patron  to  the  low  countries  and  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  Scotch 
peerage,  and  with  the  command  of  the  only  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  which  was  then  on  the  English 
establishment.-  His  wife  had  a  post  in  the  family 
of  James*  younger  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark.—Vol.  i.,  pp.  459-461.  . 

After  the  ambassador  had  been  a  few  weeks  at 
Versailles,  Barillon  received  JE?  112,000,  with  in- 
structions to  furnish  JC30,000  to  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  members  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  and  to  '*  keep  the  rest 
in  reserve  for  some  extraordinary  emergency,  such 
as  a  dissolution  or  an  insurrection.'* 

Thus  faithless  to  the  state,  James  soon  became 
faithless  to  the  church.  Roman  Catholic  rites 
were  performed  at  Westminster,  with  regal  splen- 
dor, and  Protestant  ceremonies  were  studiously 
omitted  at  his  coronation.  Blind  to  their  master's 
character,  the  tories  were  enthusiastic  in  his  praise. 
Corporations  and  companies  offered  their  adulation, 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  paraded  their  offensive 
loyalty.  The  electors,  too,  were  so  loyal  that 
James  did  not  require  to  put  the  French  gold  in 
circulation,  and  thus  blessed  with  an  obsequious 
Parliament,  he  began  to  gloat  over  the  pleasures 
of  revenge.  Oates*  and  Dangerfield  were  the 
first  of  the  just  objects  of  his  wrath,  and  as  if  he 
had  wished  to  show  for  further  ages  how  his 
avenging  spirit  could  bestride  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  extreme  of  vice  from  the  extreme 
of  virtue,  he  summoned  Richard  Baxter,  the  cele- 
brated non-conformist  divine,  to  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  on  the  same  day  on  which  Oates 
was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard. 

He  belonged  (says  Mr.  Macaulay)  to  the  mild- 
est and  most  temperate  section  of  the  Puritan  body. 
He  was  a  young  man  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out.  He  thought  that  the  right  was  on  the  side  of 
the  houses ;  and  he  had  no  scruple  about  acting  as 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  a  parliamentary  army  ; 
but  his  clear  and  somewhat  sceptical  understanding, 
and  his  strung  sense  of  justice,  preserved  him  from 
all  excesses.  He  exerted  himself  to  check  the 
fanatical  violence  of  the  soldiery.  He  condemned 
the  proceedings  of  the  high  court  of  justice.  In 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  he  had  the  boldness 
to  express,  on  many  occasions,  and  once  even  in 

*Mr.  Macaalay's  description  of  the  pnniphment  and 
Buflerings  of  Oates  is  so  powerful  and  horrible,  that  we 
dare  not  transfer  it  to  oar  peees.  It  may  be  read  with 
safety  after  au  inhalation  of  cbTorofoftn. 


Cromweirs  presence,  love  and  reverence  for  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  While  the 
royal  family  was  in  exile,  Baxter's  life  wss  chiefly 
passed  at  Kidderminster,  in  the  assiduous  discharge 
of  parochial  duties.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the 
restoration,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  to  bring 
about  an  union  between  Episcopalians,  and  Presby- 
terians. For,  with  a  liberality  rare  in  his  time,  he 
considered  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  of 
small  account  when  compared  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  and  had  never,  even  when 
prelacy  was  most  odious  to  the  ruling  powers, 
joined  in  the  outcry  against  bishops.  The  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  contending  factions  failed.  Baxter 
cast  in  his  lot  with  his  proscribed  friends,  refused 
the  mitre  of  Hereford,  quitted  the  parsonage  of 
Kidderminster,  and  gave  himself  up  almost  wholly 
to  study.  His  theological  writings,  though  too 
moderate  to  be  pleasing  to  bigots  of  any  party,  had 
an  immense  reputation.  Zealous  churchmen  called 
him  a  Roundhead ;  and  many  non-conformists  ac- 
cused him  of  Erastianism  and  Arminianism.  But 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the 
vigor  of  his  faculties,  and  the  extent  of  his  attain- 
ments, were  acknowledged  by  the  best  and  wisest 
men  of  every  persuasion. — Vol.  i.,  pp.  491,  492. 

Lestrange,  the  oracle  of  the  clergy,  raised  the 
note  of  war  against  Baxter.  An  information  was 
filed  against  him,  and  the  illustrious  chief  of  the 
Puritans,  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities,  came 
to  Westminster  Hall  to  request  time  to  prepare 
fur  his  defence. 

Jeffreys  burst  into  a  storm  of  rage.  *'  Not  a  min- 
ute," he  cried ,  '*to  save  his  life.  I  can  deal  with  saints 
as  well  as  with  sinners.  There  stands  Oates  on  one 
side  of  the  pillory ;  and  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other, 
the  two  greatest  rogues  in  the  kingdom  would 
stand  together. "  When  the  trial  came  on  at  Guild- 
hall, Pollexfen  and  Wallop  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant. Pollexfen  had  scarce  begun  his  address  to 
the  iury,  when  the  chief  justice  broke  forth  : 
"  Pollexfen,  I  know  you  well.  I  will  set  a  mark 
on  you.  You  are  the  patron  of  the  faction.  This 
is  an  old  rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical 
villain.  He  hates  the  liturgy.  He  would  have 
nothing  but  long-sounded  cant  without  book,"  and 
then  bis  lordship  turned  up  his  eyes,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  began  to  sing  through  his  nose,  in  imi- 
tation of  what  he  supposed  to  be  Baxter's  style  of 
praying,  **  Lord,  we  are  thy  people,  thy  peculiar 
people,  thy  dear  people."  Pollexfen  gently  re- 
minded the  court  that  his  late  majesty  had  thought 
Baxter  deserving  of  a  bishopric.  **  And  what  ailed 
the  old  blockhead,  then,"  cried  Jefl^ys,  'Mhat  he 
did  not  take  it?"  His  fury  now  rose  almost  to 
madness.  He  called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore  that 
it  would  be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip  such  a 
villain  through  the  whole  city.  •  •  •  • 
Wallop  sat  down  ;  and  Baxter  himself  attempted 
to  put  in  a  word.  •  •  •  •  "  My  Lord," 
said  the  old  man,  **I  have  been  much  blamed  by 
dissenters  for  speaking  respectfully  of  bishops." 
"  Baxter  for  bishops !"  cried  the  judge,  **  that 's  a 
merry  conceit,  indeed.  I  know  what  you  mean 
by  bishops,  rascals  like  yourselves,  Kidderminster 
bishops,  factious,  snivelling  Presbyterians ! "  Again 
Baxter  essayed  to  speak,  and  again  Jeflfreys  bel- 
lowed, **  Richard,  Richard,  dost  thou  think  we  will 
let  thee  poison  the  court!  Richard,  thou  art  an  old 
knave !    Thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a 
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cut,  and  every  b(K)k  as  full  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is 
foil  of  meat.  By  the  grace  of  God  I  '11  look  after 
thee.  I  see  a  great  many  of  your  brotherhood 
waiting  to  know  what  will  befall  their  mighty 
don.  And  then,"  he  oontinoed,  fixing  his  savage 
eyes  on  Baxter,  '<  there  is  a  doctor  of  the  party  at 
TOUT  elbow.  Bat  by  the  grace  of  Grod  Almighty, 
1  wiU  crush  you  all!"— Vol.  i.,  pp.  492,  493. 

A  fine  of  £500,  with  imprisonment  till  paid,* 
wu  the  lenient  punishment  which  the  other  three 
judges  are  supposed  to  have  wrung  from  their 
sarage  chief,  who  is  said  to  have  proposed  that 
the  good  man  should  be  whipped  through  London 
at  the  cart's  tail.  Baxter  went  to  prison  and 
remained  there  two  yean. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in  England, 
the  infamous  Claverhouse,  with  his  bloodthirsty 
dragoons,  was  oppressing  and  murdering  the  Scot- 
tish Covenanters. 

The  story  ran,  (says  Mr.  Macaulay,)  that  these 
wretched  men  (the  dragoons)  used  in  their  revels 
to  play  at  the  torments  of  hell,  and  to  call  each 
other  by  the  names  of  devils  and  damned  souls. 
The  chief  of  this  Tophet  on  earth,  a  soldier  of 
distinguished  courage  and  professional  skill,  but 
rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper,  and  of 
obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which,  wherever 
the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
is  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  To 
recapitulate  all  the  crimes  by  which  this  man,  and 
men  like  him,  goaded  the  peasantry  of  the  Western 
Lowlands  into  madness,  would  be  an  endless  task. 
A  few  instances  must  suffice,  and  all  these  in- 
BUnces  mast  be  taken  from  the  history  of  a  single 
fortnight. — Vol.  i.,  p.  498. 

After  giving  an  affecting  and  eloquent  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  some  of  our  n<}ble  martyrs  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  Mr.  Macaulay  indig- 
nantly adds : — 

Thus  was  Scotland  governed  by  that  prince, 
whom  ignorant  men  have  represented  as  a  friend 
of  religious  liberty,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be 
too  wise  and  too  good  for  the  age  in  which  he 
hired !  •  •  •  While  his  officers  were  com- 
iniuing  the  murders  which  have  just  been  related, 
he  was  urging  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  pass  a 
Dew  act,  compared  with  which  all  former  acts 
Blight  be  called  merciful. — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  502. 

The  affection  of  the  king  for  William  Penn, 
aod  bis  treatment  of  the  Quakers,  form  a  remark- 
able contrast  with  his  conduct  to  dissenters.  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  given  a  very  interesting/  account  of 
the  singular  transactions  which  took  place  between 
Penn  and  the  king,  and  candidly  confesses  that  it 
teqaires  some  courage  to  speak  the  whole  truth 
regarding  this  "  mythical"  personage.  The  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who  worship  him  as  an  apostle, 
moat  either  weep  over  his  equivocal  character,  or 
fulminate  their  anathemas  against  the  discriminat- 
ing, and  yet,  perhaps,  the  too  flattering  delineation 
of  him  by  Mr.  Macaulay.f 

^  See  Nelson**  Puritan  Divinea^  Life  of  Baxter,  p. 
nxiti.,  Lond.,  1346,  for  a  full  account  uf  this  interesting 
tnaj. 

t  If  oar  author  wishes  to  retain  the  favor  of  our  good 
friends,  we  would  recoramcnd  him  to  "mend  his  Peun" 
ior  another  editfoa  of  his  work. 


The  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  first  volume 
is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  rebellion  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth fell  a  sacrifice  to  ill-judged,  ill-concerted, 
and  ill-executed  schemes.  -  Among  the  men  whom 
the  oppression  of  the  Stuarts  had  driven  from 
their  native  land,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  met  the  other  refugees  in 
Holland,  were  tlfe  most  active  and  influential. 
Actuated  by  different  motives,  but  impelled  by  the 
same  hatred  of  their  tyrant  king,  these  bold  men 
resolved  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Ar- 
gyle waa  entrusted  with  the  command  in  Scotland, 
subject  however  to  the  control  of  a  committee,  of 
which  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  Sir  John  Cochrane 
were  the  leaders.  Argyle*s  force  of  1800  men 
assembled  in  the  isthmus  of  Tarbet ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment, who  had  received  early  intelligence  of 
his  intention,  had  collected  the  clans  that  were 
hostile  to  him,  and  sent  ships  of  war  to  cruise  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  committee  thwarted 
him  in  all  his  plans.  The  provisions  were  insuf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  the  troops.  The  High- 
landers deserted  in  hundreds,  and  Argyle,  in 
place  of  taking  a  position  among  his  native  moun- 
tains, was  compelled,  by  the  rash  counsel  of  his 
friends,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Lowlands.  Dis- 
aster followed  disaster,  till  his  troops  and  their 
leaders  were  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in  flight. 
Argyle  himself  was  made  captive  in  the  disguise 
6f  a  peasant,  and  was  ordered  for  execution,  not 
on  account  of  his  share  in  the  rebellion,  but  under 
the  sentence  which  had  been  previously  pronounced 
against  him  for  refusing  to  sign  the  test  act. 

This  noble  victim  of  arbitrary  power  exhibited, 
in  his  hour  of  suffering,  that  courage  and  peace 
of  mind  which  faith  and  hope  could  alone  inspire 
His  cause,  he  said,  was  that  of  God,  and  must  be 
triumphant.  "  I  do  not,*'  he  added,  **  take  upon 
myself  to  be  a  prophet,  but  I  have  a  strong  im- 
pression on  my  spirit,  that  deliverance  will  cotm 
very  iuddenlyy  After  his  last  meal,  which  he 
had  taken  with  appetite,  he  lay  down  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  full  vigor 
to  mount  the  scaffold. 

At  this  time,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
who  had  probably  been  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and 
had  been  seduceo  by  interest  to  join  in  oppressing 
the  church  of  which  he  bad  once  been  a  member, 
came  to  the  castle  with  a  message  from  his  breth- 
ren, and  demanded  admittance  to  the  earl.  It  was 
answered,  that  the  earl  was  asleep.  The  privy 
councillor  thought  that  this  was  a  subterfuge,  and 
insisted  on  entering.  The  door  of  the  cell  was 
softly  opened,  and  there  lay  Argyle  on  the  bed, 
sleeping  in  his  irons  the  placid  sleep  of  infancy. 
The  conscience  of  the  renegade  smote  him.  He 
turned  away  sick  at  heart,  ran  out  of  the  castle, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  lady  of  his 
family  who  lived  hard  by.  There  he  flung  himself 
on  a  couch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  of 
remorse  and  shame.  His  kinswoman,  alarmed  by 
his  looks  and  groans,  thought  that  he  had  been 
taken  with  sudden  illness,  and  begged  him  to  drink 
a  cup  of  sack.  *iNo,  no,"  he  said,  "  that  will  do 
me  no  good."    She  prayed  him  to  tell  her  what 
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had  disturbed  him.  "  I  have  been,*'  he  said,  "  in 
Argyle's  prison.  I  have  seen  him,  within  an  hour 
of  eternity,  sleeping  as  sweetly  as  ever  man  did. 

But  as  for  me *'     When  Argyle  was  brought 

to  the  council-house,  he  was  allowed  pen  and  ink 
to  write  thus  to  his  wife : — "  Dear  heart,  God  is 
unchangeable.  He  hath  always  been  good  and 
gracious  to  me,  and  no  place  alters  it.  Forgive  me 
all  my  faults,  and  now  comfort  thyself  in  Him  in 
whom  only  true  comfort  is  to  be  found.  The  Lord 
.  be  with  thee,  bless  and  comfort  thee,  my  dearest. 
Adieu  !"  When  mounted  un  the  scaffold,  one  of 
the  Episcopal  clergymen  in  attendance  called  out 
loudly—"  My  lord  dies  a  Protestant."  "  Yes," 
added  the  earl,  stepping  forward,  "  and  not  only  a 
Protestant,  but  with  a  heart-hatred  of  popery,  of 
prelacy,  and  of  all  superstition. **  Having  embraced 
his  friends,  he  knelt  down,  laid  his  head  on  the 
block  of  the  Maiden,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
executioner. — Vol.  i.,  pp.  663,  565. 

Before  the  temination  of  this  unfortunate  rebel- 
lion, Monmouth,  with  a  stronger  force,  landed  in 
the  port  of  Lynn,  in  1680,  having  escaped  the  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy  that  were  lying  in  wait  for  him, 
as  well  as  the  disasters  that  threatened  him  at  sea. 
No  sooner  had  he  landed  than  he  issued  a  manifesto 
full  of  falsehood  and  violence,  denouncing  James  as 
a  murderer  and  usurper,  and  declaring  that  he  him- 
self was  legitimate,  and  King  of  England  by  right 
of  blood.  Recruits  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
afler  some  skirmishes  with  the  royal  troops  under 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  he  entered  Taunton,  where 
he  foolishly  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
on  the  20th  of  June.  On  the  5th  of  July,  the 
royal  army  pitched  their  tents  on  the  plain  of 
Sedgemoor,  about  three  miles  from  Bridge  water. 
After  surveying  their  position  from  the  lofty  steeple 
of  Bridgewater  church,  Monmouth  resolved  upon 
a  night  attack  ;  but,  upon  bringing  his  forces  up  to 
their  position,  he  was  startled  at  the  discovery  that 
a  deep  trench  lay  between  him  and  the  camp  which 
he  expected  to  surprise.  He  halted,  and  fired  on 
the  royal  infantry  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
battle  raged  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  but  the 
other  divisions  of  the  royal  army  having  come  up, 
the  cavalry  of  the  insurgents  under  Grey  were 
panic-struck,  and  the  advantage  which  darkness 
and  surprise  had  given  to  the  assailants,  was  soon 
lost,  and  Monmouth  himself  retreated  and  rode 
from  the  field,  leaving  more  than  a  thousand  of  his 
men  lying  dead  on  the  moor.  The  loss  of  the 
king^s  army  was  only  300  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Monmouth  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Ringwood  under  a  strong 
guard. 

Though  brave  in  the  field,  the  courage  of  Mon- 
mouth failed  him  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison.  He 
begged  his  life  from  the  king,  with  a  craven  spirit 
unworthy  of  his  name  and  his  lineage.  He  im- 
plored and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  king. 
He  crawled  to  his  uncle's  feet,  embraced  his  knees 
with  his  pinioned  arms,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
he  confessed  his  crime,  and  endeavored  to  find 
Bome  apology  for  it  by  throwing  the  blame  on  the 
noble  Argyle.     He  would  have  renounced  his  re- 


ligion for  his  life,  but  James  was  inexorable,  and 
the  day  of  his  execution  was  fixed.  The  Duchess 
of  Monmouth,  with  her  children,  visited  him  in 
prison,  but'  he  received  them  and  parted  with  ihero 
without  emotion.  His  heart  had  strayed  from  its 
first  love,  and  had  squandered  its  deepest  affections 
upon  Lady  Wentworth,  by  means  of  whose  wealth 
he  had  been  enabled  to  fit  out  his  hapless  expe- 
dition. The  circumstances  connected  with  his  ex- 
ecution are  too  painful  to  be  minutely  detailed. 
The  fatal  axe  placed  in  a  faltering  hand  refused  to 
do  its  work,  and  Monmouth  perished  with  difficul- 
ty amid  the  suppressed  sympathies  of  thousands, 
and  the  deepest  execrations  of  the  mob  against  tne 
unskilful  executioner.  The  head  and  body,  placed 
in  a  coffin,  were  buried  privately  under  the  com- 
munion-table of  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in  the  Towner. 
Beneath  the  same  pavement,  and  beside  Monmouth's 
remains,  were  laid  within  four  years  the  remains 
of  Jeffreys. 

In  truth,  (says  Mr.  Macaulay,)  there  is  no  sadder 
spot  on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery.  Death 
is  not  there  consecrated,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's,  with  genius  and  virtue,  with  public 
veneration,  and  with  imperishable  renown,  not  as  in 
our  humblest  churches  and  church-yards,  with  ev- 
erything that  is  most  endearing  in  social  and  domes- 
tic charities ;  but  with  whatever  is  darkest  in  human 
nature  and  human  destiny,  with  the  savage  triumph 
of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  inconsistency,  the 
ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  friends,  with  all  the 
miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted  fame. 
Thither  have  been  carried  through  successive  ages, 
by  the  rude  hands  of  gaolers,  without  one  mourner 
following,  the  bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been 
the  captains  of  armies,  the  leaders  of  parties,  the 
oracles  of  senates,  and  the  ornaments  of  courts. 
Thither  was  bome  before  the  window  where  Jane 
Grey  was  praying,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Guilford 
Dudley.  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
Protector  of  the  Realm,  reposes  there  beside  the 
brother  whom  he  murdered.  There  has  mouldered 
away  the  headless  trunk  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  and  Cardinal  of  St.  Yitalis,  a  man  wor- 
thy to  have  lived  in  a  better  age  and  to  have  died  in 
a  better  cause.  There  are  laid  John  Dudley,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  Thom- 
as Cromwell,  E^rl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
There,  too,  is  another  Essex,  on  whom  nature  and 
fortune  had  lavished  all  their  bounties  in  vain,  and 
whom  valor,  grace,  genius,  royal  favor  and  popular 
applause,  conducted  to  an  early  and  ignominious 
doom.  Not  far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of  the  great 
house  of  Howard,  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of  Arundel.  Here  and 
there,  among  the  thick  graves  of  unquiet  and  aspir- 
ing statesmen,  lie  more  delicate  sufferers ;  Margaret 
of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  proud  name  of  PlanU- 
genet,  and  those  two  fair  queens,  who  perished  by 
the  jealous  rage  of  Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with 
which  the  dust  of  Monmouth  mingled. — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
628,  629. 

The  week  which  followed  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  was  marked  in  the  annals  of  the  West  with 
cruelties  that  disgrace  the  reign  and  the  age  id 
which  they  were  committed.  A  ferocious  colonel, 
of  the  name  of  Kirke,  butchered  an  hundred  cap-  * 
tivee,  without  even  the  form  of  trial.     The  rick 
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tlieii  livM  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds, 
wkile  ibe  poor  captives  were  executed  amid  the 
mockery  and  carousals  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  The 
Mgn-poet  of  the  While  Hart  Ino  of  Tauuton  served 
for  a  gallows,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  bodies 
were  quartered,  "the  ezecotiooer  stood  ankle  deep 
is  blood."  Miliury  execution  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  civil  murder,  wearing  the  mask  of  law. 
A  ferocioos  judge,  more  brutal  still  than  the  brutal 
soldier,  stimulated  by  a  king  as  brutal  as  himself, 
stalked  in  ermine  through  the  West,  with  the  stake 
asd  the  gallows  in  his  train,  to  complete  the  des- 
olitton  of  an  already  desolate  land.  Jeffreys  pre- 
ttded  at  the  bloody  assize,  and  reaped  his  harvest 
of  aeventy-lbur  lives  in  Dorsetshire,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  in  Somersetshire.  The  his- 
toid and  fate  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  unhap- 
py victims  has  been  beautifully  related  by  Mr. 
Macaalay.  We  can  only  notice  the  story  of  Lady 
Alice  Lisle,  the  widow- of  John  Lisle,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Cromwell,  and  who 
was  assassinated  by  three  Irish  ruffians  at  Lausanne. 
She  had  giyen  food  and  a  resting-place  to  two  out- 
laws, John  Hickes,  a  non-conformist  divine,  and 
Richard  Nelthorpe,  a  lawyer,  who  had  been  con- 
eeroed  in  the  Rye-house  Plot.  By  brow-beating 
the  witnesses,  and  threatening  the  jury,  the  judi-^ial 
kjcna  obtained  a  verdict  against  female  humanity, 
that  noble  quality  which  even  uncivilized  woman  has 
1  prescriptive  right  to  exercise.  Her  sentence,  to 
be  burnt  alive  on  the  same  day,  was  commoted  to 
hehesding,  and  she  met  her  fate  heroically  in  the 
nirket-plaoe  of  Winchester. 

But  neither  the  hyena  judge,  nor  his  congener 
the  royal  tiger,  were  satisfied  with  blood.  Even 
the  carnivorous  appetite  delights  in  a  change  of 
ibod.  The  goblet  of  red  wine  may  derive  some 
Kst  even  from  the  cop  of  fetid  water  ;  and  when 
the  aze  is  too  sharp  to  give  pain,  and  the  hempen 
ooil  too  quidc  to  kill,  torture  may  be  prolonged  by 
the  seoorge,  and  agony  made  ductile  by  imprison- 
ment and  exile.  In  these  varieties  of  revenge  the 
bloodthirsty  court  wantonly  indulged.  Several  of 
the  rebels  were  sentenced  to  scourging  not  less  ter- 
lible  than  that  which  Oates  had  undergone,  and 
women,  who  had  merely  spoken  some  idle  words, 
were  condemned  to  be  whipped  through  all  the 
market-towns  in  Dorsetshire.  A  youth,  named 
Toleheo,  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for 
BSTeo  years,  and  to  be  flogged  every  year  through 
svery  town  in  the  county.  Upwards  of  840  pris- 
oners were  ordered  to  be  transported  as  slaves  for 
teo  years  to  some  West  India  island.  One  fiflh 
of  these  wretched  exiles  perished  on  the  voyage, 
sad  so  narrow  was  the  space  in  which  the  living 
were  confined,  that  there  was  not  space  for  them 
to  lie  down.  The  men  who  survived  these  calam- 
ities were  reduced  by  starvation  to  the  state  of 
■keletonSf  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  wete  con- 
ogned  were  obliged  to  fatten  them  previous  to  their 
sale.  In  many  eases  life  was  spared  not  from 
mercy  but  from  avarice.  Jefireys  accnmnlated  a 
ibrtone  from  the  ransom  money  for  which  he  btr- 
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tered  the  lives  of  the  higher  class  of  whigs;* 
and  the  parasites  who  assisted  him  were  allowed 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  price  of  pardons. 
Nor  was  this  variety  of  life  insurance  confined  to 
Jeffreys  and  his  minions.  The  name  of  the  queen, 
of  Mary  of  Modena,  however  honored  it  may  be 
by  fortitude  in  advenity,  has  received  a  stain  whidi 
no  stoical  virtues  can  efiace.  The  ladies  of  her 
household,  encouraged  not  only  by  her  approbation 
but  by  her  example,  did  not  scruple  to  wring  money 
out  of  the  parents  of  the  young  women  who  had 
walked  in  the  procession  which  presented  the  stand- 
ard to  Monmouth  at  Taunton.  When  Sir  F.  Warre 
refused  to  assist  in  this  ignoble  extortion,  William 
Penn  accepted  and  executed  the  commission  !  The 
queen  had  never  saved  or  tried  to  save  the  life  of 
a  single  victim  of  her  husband^s  cruelty.  *'  The 
only  request,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  which  she  is 
known  to  have  preferred,  touching  the  rebels,  was 
that  100  of  those  who  were  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation might  be  given  to  her !  The  profit  which 
she  cleared  on  the  cargo,  after  making  large  allow- 
ance for  those  who  died  of  hunger  and  fever  during 
the  passage,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a 
thousand  guineas." 

When  Jefllreys  returned  from  his  western  cam- 
paign, as  the  king  styled  it,  leaving  the  country 
strewed  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of  the  rebels,  a 
peerage  and  the  great  seal  of  England  were  his 
rewards.  Another  campaign  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don was  arranged  and  carried  out.  The  rich 
whig  merchants  proved  a  noble  quarry  for  the 
royal  sportsman  and  his  gamekeeper.  To  them 
the  gold  in  their  purse  was  of  more  value  than  the 
flesh  on  their  bones,  and  it  was  possible,  too,  that 
the  double  prey  might  be  secured.  The  agres- 
sions against  the  wealthy  traden,  however,  were 
not  equal  in  atrocity  to  the  execution  of  Elizabeth 
Gaunt,  an  old  Anabaptist  lady,  who  was  distin- 
guished by  her  acts  of  benevolence  to  the  needy  of 
all  denominations.  A  wretch  of  the  name  of  Bur- 
ton, one'  of  the  Rye-house  plottera,  had  received 
money  and  assistance  from  this  lady,  to  enable 
him  to  save  his  life  by  escaping  to  Holland.  He 
returned  with  Monmouth,  and  fought  at  Sedge- 
moor,  and  when  punued  by  the  government,  who 
had  offered  i^lOO  for  his  apprehension,  he  ob- 
tained shelter  in  the  house  of  one  John  Femley,  a 
barber.  This  honest  man,  though  besieged  by 
cwditora,  was  faithful  to  the  stranger  under  his 
roof.  Burton,  however,  surrendered  himself,  and 
saved  his  life  by  giving  information,  and  appearing 
as  the  principal  witness,  against  his  two  benefae- 
tora.  They  were  both  tried  and  both  convicted. 
Fernley  perished  by  the  gallows,  and  Elizabeth 
Gaunt  was  burned  alive  at  Tyburn.  At  her  dy- 
ing hour  she  forgave  her  enemies,  leaving  then 
*'  to  the  judgment  of  the  King  of  kings."  During 
this  the  foulest  of  judicial  murdere,  an  awful  ten- 
pest  broke  forth — destroying  ships  and  dwelliogs, 

*  Edmund  Pridsauz  paid  the  chief  justice  £lft,OQO  for 
his  liberation. 
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^  if  Heaven  were  lifting  its  voice  and  its  arm 
against  ttie  workers  of  iniquity.* 

Towards  the  close  of  1685,  James  had  reached 
>  the  climax  of  his  prosperity  and  power,  that  giddy 
height  to  which  Providence  raises  tyrants,  in  order 
to  magnify  their  fall.  It  is  when  the  meteor 
shoots  from  the  zenith  that  we  can  best  contrast 
the  brightness  of  its  flash  with  the  rapidity  of  its 
descent,  and  the  extinction  of  its  splendor.  The 
whigs  were  shorn  of  their  power.  The  clergy 
were  the  king's  worshippers — the  corporations  his 
creatures,  and  the  judges  his  tools.  He  meditated 
the  repeal  of  the  habeas  corpus  and  test  acts,  and 
the  formation  of  a  sunding  army ;  and  forgetting 
that  he  had  been  the  pensioner  and  vassal  of 
Louis,  he  was  willing  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  confederacy  which  should  limit  the  too  for- 
midable power  of  France.  In  all  these  schemes 
James  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
habeas  corpus  act  was  as  dear  to  the  tories  as  to 
the  whigs  who  passed  it.  A  standing  army,  as- 
sociated with  the  events  of  the  protectorship,  and 
incompatible  with  the  militia  force,  which  was 
officered  by  the  gentry,  was  highly  unpopular,  and 
the  admission  of  Catholics  to  civil  and  military 
office  was  equally  adverse  to  the  feelings  and  the 
principles  of  the  whole  Protestant  community. 
Roman  Catholic  divines  had  argued  in  their  writ- 
ings in  favor  of  equivocation,  mental  reservation, 
perjury,  and  even  assassination  ;  and  Catholics  of 
acknowledged  piety  did  not  scruple  to  defend  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  Popery  was  therefore  justly  dreaded  by 
every  friend  of  Protestantism.  Nor  was  this 
dread  confined  to  the  populace  and  to  the  intoler- 
ant among  the  clergy.  Tillotson  warned  the 
House  of  Commons  "  against  the  propagation  of  a 
religion  more  mischievous  than  irreligion  itself;*' 
and  declared  that  the  idolatrous  Pagans  were  bet- 
ter members  of  civil  society  than  men  who  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Popish  casuists; 
while  Locke  contended  that  the  church  which 
taught  that  faith  should  not  be  kept  with  heretics, 
had  no  claim  to  toleration.  In  place  of  removing 
these  feelings  by  moderate  and  constitutional  pro- 
ceedings, James  gave  them  a  new  and  irresistible 
force  by  the  most  illegal  exertions  of  his  power. 
In  opposition  to  law,  many  Roman  Catholics  held 
commissions  in  the  army,  and  he  was  determined 
to  increase  their  number.  Halifax,  though  un- 
supported by  his  colleagues,  was  bold  enough  to 
express  in  the  cabinet  his  disgust  and  alarm  ;  and 
the  king,  after  trying  in  vain  to  corrupt  him,  dis- 
missed him  from  his  service.  A  section  of  the 
tories  was  animated  with  the  same  feelings  as  the 
whigs.  Even  the  bishops  expressed  the  sentiment, 
that  there  were  principles  higher  than  loyalty  ;  and 
the  very  chiefs  of  the  army  gave  utterance  to  their 
dissatisfaction.  The  obsequious  Churchill  ven- 
tured to  insinuate  that  the  king  was  going  too  far, 
and  the  bloodthirsty  Kirke,  who  had  pledged  his 

♦  "  Since  that  terrible  day/*  gays  Mr.  Macaulay,  •'  no 
woman  has  suffered  death  in  England,  for  any  political 
ofl*eaoe." 


word  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  that  if  he  changed 
his  religion  at  alh  he  would  become  a  MussulmaD, 
swore  that  he  would  stand  by  the  Protestant  faith. 

These  feelings  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Hnguenots  in  France,  and  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Massacres  and 
executions  had  preceded  this  arbitrary  act,  and 
cruelties  'nnheard  of  followed  in  its  train.  Fifty 
thousand  of  the  best  French  families  quitted  the 
kingdom  forever,  carrying  with  them  to  foreign 
lands  their  skill  in  science  and  literature,  in  arts 
and  in  arms.  These  events,  which  became  known 
immediately  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
November,  1685,  foreshadowed  to  the  English 
mind  the  consequences  of  a  standing  army  officered 
by  Roman  Catholics.  James  applied  to  the  Com- 
mons for  a  large  supply  to  increase  the  regular 
army ;  and  he  intimated  to  them  his  resolution  not 
to  part  with  the  Roman  Catholic  officers  whom  he 
had  illegally  employed.  The  house  voted  the 
supply  for  making  the  militia  more  efficient, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  against  a 
standing  army  ;  and  they  agreed  to  an  address 
reminding  the  king  that  he  could  not  legally  em- 
ploy officers  who  had  not  taken  the  statutory  test. 
To  this  address  the  king  returned  a  cold  and  sul- 
len reprimand  ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  that  his 
majesty's  answer  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  house,  John  Coke  in  seconding  the 
motion  said,  "  I  hope  that  we  are  all  Englishmen, 
and  shall  not  be  frightened  by  a  few  high  words." 
The  words  were  taken  down,  and  Coke  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  The  spirit  of  opposition  spread  to 
the  Lords,  and  even  to  the  Episcopal  bench.  The 
Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Viscount  Halifax  boldly 
took  the  lead,  and  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, a  prelate  of  noble  blood,  declared,  in  the  name 
of  his  brethren,  that  the  constitution  of  the  realm, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  in  danger.  An  early 
day  was  fixed  for  considering  the  king's  speech, 
but  James,  dreading  the  result,  came  down  next 
morning  and  prorogued  the  Parliament,  dismissing 
from  office  all  who  had  voted  against  the  court. 

These  violent  proceedings  created  alam^even  in 
the  minds  of  his  ministers.  They  had  seen  how 
highly  the  gentry  of  England  valued  the  es- 
tablished religion,  and  were  anxious  that  discreet 
and  moderate  counsels  should  prevail.  A  knot  of 
Roman  Catholics,  of  broken  fortune  and  licentious 
character,  however,  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Castlc- 
maine  and  Tyrconnel,  opposed  themselves  to  the 
Protestant  policy  of  England,  and  were  impatient 
to  fill  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  The  court 
was  thus  divided  into  two  hostile  factions — the 
Protestant  ministers  supported  by  the  most  respect- 
able Catholic  nobles  and  gentlemen,  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Sutes  Gener^, 
and  even  by  the  pontiflf  himself;  and  the  violent 
Catholics,  supported  by  the  French  king  and  the 
whole  influence  of  the  mighty  order  of  Jesus. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  drawn  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Jesuits.  W« 
enumerate  their  merits  when  we  mention  their 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  their  genius  in  science, 
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heb  icqotreinents  in  literature,  and  their  powers 
of  instruction.  We  enamerate  their  Tirtaes  when 
we  admit  their  heroism  in  deeds  of  mercy,  and 
their  self-devotion  in  missionary  labor.  Their 
vices  are  thus  embalmed  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  elo- 
qoeoce.* 

But  with  the  admirable  energy,  disinterestedness, 
aod  self-devotion,  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
society,  great  vices  were  mingled.  It  was  alleged, 
and  not  without  foundation,  that  the  ardent  public 
spirit  which  made  the  Jesuit  regardless  of  his 
ease,  of  his  liberty,  and  of  his  life,  made  him  also 
regardless  of  truth  and  of  mercy ;  that  no  means 
which  could  promote  the  interest  of  his  religion 
seemed  to  him  unlawful ;  aod  that  by  the  interest 
of  his  religion  he  too  of\en  meant  the  interest  of  his 
Miciety.  It  was  alleged  that,  in  the  most  atrocious 
plots  recorded  in  history,  his  agency  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced ;  that,  constant  only  in  attachment  to 
the  fraternity  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  in  some 
eoantries  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  freedom, 
ind  in  others  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  order. 
The  mighty  victories  which  he  boasted  that  he  had 
achieved  in  the  cause  of  the  church  were,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  illustrious  members  of  that 
charch,  rather  apparent  than  real.  He  had,  in- 
deed, labored  with  a  wonderful  show  of  success  to 
ledoce  the  world  under  her  laws  ;  but  he  had  done 
w  by  relaxing  her  laws  to  suit  the  temper  of  the 
world.  Instead  of  toiling  to  elevate  human  nature 
to  the  noble  standard  fixed  by  divine  precept  and 
example,  he  had  lowered  the  standard  till  it  was 
beneath  the  average  level  of  human  nature.  He 
gloried  in  multitudes  of  converts  who  had  been  bap- 
tized in  the  remote  regions  of  the  east ;  but  it  was 
reported  that  from  some  of  those  converts  the  facts 
on  which  the  whole  theolog'y  of  the  gospel  depends 
had  been  cunningly  concealed,  and  that  others  were 
peraiitted  to  avoid  persecution,  by  bowing  down 
before  the  images  of  false  gods,  while  internally 
repeating  Paters  and  Aves.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
heathen  eoantries  that  such  arts  were  said  to  be 
practised.  It  was  not  strange  that  people  of  all 
nnlcs,  and  especially  of  the  highest  ranks,  crowded 
to  the  confessionals  in  the  Jesuit  temples ;  for  from 
those  confessionals  none  went  discontented  away. 
There  the  priest  was  all  things  to  all  men.  He 
showed  just  so  much  rigor  as  might  not  drive  those 
who  knelt  at  his  spiritual  tribunal  to  the  Dominican 
« the  Franciscan  church.  If  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  mind  truly  devout,  he  spoke  in  the  saintly  tones 
of  the  primitive  fathers ;  but  with  that  very  large 
part  of  mankind  who  have  religion  enough  to  make 
them  uneasy  when  they  do  wrong,  and  not  religion 
enough  to  keep  them  from  doing  wrong,  he  fol- 
lowed a  very  different  system.  Since  he  could  not 
reclaim  them  from  guilt,  it  was  his  business  to  save 
them  from  remorse.  He  had  at  his  command  an 
immense  dispensary  of  anodynes  for  wounded  con- 
Kiences.  In  the  books  of  casuistry  which  had  been 
vritien  by  his  brethren,  and  printed  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  superiors,  were  to  be  found  doc- 
trines consolatory  to  transgressors  of  every  class. 
There  the  bankrupt  was  taught  how  he  might 
without  sin  secrete  his  goods  from  his  creditors. 
The  servant  was  taught  how  he  mi?ht,  without  sin, 
mn  off  with  his  master^s  plate.  The  pander  was 
asBorsd  that  a  Christian  man  might  innocently  earn 
his  living  by  carrying  letters  and  messages  between 

•See  our  review  of  Pascals  Writings,  vol.  i.,  for  an 
culler  aoooQDt  of  the  Jesuits,  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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married  women  and  their  gallants.  The  high-spir- 
ited and  punctilions  gentlemen  of  France  were  grat- 
ified by  a  decision  in  favor  of  duelling.  The  Ital- 
ians, accustomed  to  darker  and  baser  modes  of 
vengeance,  were  glad  to  learn  that  they  might, 
without  any  crime,  shoot  at  their  enemies  from  be- 
hind hedges.  To  deceit  was  given  a  license  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  human  con- 
tracts and  of  human  testimony.  In  truth,  if  society 
continued  to  hold  together,  if  life  and  property  en- 
joyed any  security,  it  was  because  common  sense 
and  common  humanity  restrained  men  from  doing 
what  the  Society  of  Jesus  assured  them  that  they 
might  with  a  safe  conscience  do. — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  56 
-58. 

That  James  would  yield  to  the  counsels  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal  must  have  been  foreseen  even  by 
their  enemies.  He  labored  under  two  delusions, 
the  one  that  he  should  make  no  concessions,  be- 
cause his  father  who  had  made  concessions  was 
beheaded  ;  and  the  other,  that  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  non-resistance  should  be  the 
practice,  because  it  was  the  theory,  of  the  An- 
glican church  and  its  lay  supporters.  The  Prot- 
estant members  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  exception 
of  Sunderland,  who  had  been  converted  to  Popery, 
and  joined  the  Jesuits,  made  the  dangerous  attempt 
to  govern  James  by  means  of  a  concubine.  The 
lady  who  was  supposed  to  possess  so  potent  an 
influence  over ''the  king,  and  whom  he  created' 
Duchess  of  Dorset,  was  Catherine  Sedley ;  but 
though  she  exercised  a  complete  control  over  the 
royal  will,  she  failed  in  the  object  which  she  was 
expected  to  accomplish.  ' 

The  king  had  now  determined  upon  a  line  of 
policy  which  he  knew  would  be  opposed  by  his 
Parliament.  He  resolved  to  have  his  dispensing 
power  conjoined  with  his  ecclesiastical  suprem- 
acy, that  he  might  by  the  one  admit  Catholics  to 
civil,  military,  and  even  spiritual  offices,  and  by 
the  other  make  the  English  clergy  the  instruments 
for  destroying  their  own  religion.  The  court  of 
King's  Bench  decided  in  favor  of  the  dispensing 
power,  and  four  Roman  Catholics  were  speedily 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  Protestant  clergymen 
who  had  become  Catholics,  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  livings,  and  a  Papist  was  made  Dean  of 
Christ-church  College,  Oxford,  within  whose  walls 
mass  was  daily  celebrated.  Not  content  with  these 
violations  of  law,  the  king  placed  the  whole  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  in  the  hands  of  six  commis- 
sioners, viz.,  three  prelates,  and  three  laymen,  and 
having  the  same  seal  as  the  old  high  commission. 
Convents  sprang  up  in  the  city ;  cowls  appeared 
in  the  streets ;  and  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
general  discontent,  and  overawe  the  metropolis,  a 
camp  of  13,000  was  formed  on  Hounslow  Heath. 

Similar  attempts  were  made  in  Scotland  in  favor 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  bnt,  aAer  a  noble  strug- 
gle, the  Lords  of  Articles,  the  tools  of  the  king, 
were  contented  with  the  proposal  that  Roman 
Catholics  should  not  incur  any  penalty  by  worship- 
ping God  in  private  booses,  ^nd  even  this  the  Scot- 
tish estates  would  only  pass  with  great  restrictions 
and  modifications.     Ireland  was  governed  on  ths 
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■ame  tyrannical  priaciples.  Roman  Catholics  were 
admitted  to  office,  and  the  object  of  the  king,  and 
of  his  infamoaa  deputy  Tyrconnel,  was  to  destroy 
or  drive  from  the  island  the  whole  English  popu- 
lation. These  violent  measures  were  crowned  by 
the  dismissal  of  the  two  Hydes,  the  brothers-in-law 
of  the  king,  his  steady  adherents  in  adversity,  and 
his  obsequioos  servants  in  power.  Their  sole  crime 
was  their  religion.  **  The  cry  now  was,"  says  Mr. 
Macaalay,  "that  a  general  proscription  was  at 
hand,  and  that  every  pnblic  functionary  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  lose  his  soul  or  to  lose  his  place." 
Men  looked  round  for  help,  and  a  deliverer  was  at 
hand.  William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
destined  to  vindicate  the  liberties  and  wield  the 
sceptre  of  England.  The  merit  of  this  great  man 
has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  ought  by  the  people 
whom  he  delivered.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  by  a  minute 
and  powerful  delineation  of  his  character.  Occu- 
pying very  many  pages,  and  incapable  of  abridg- 
ment, we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself, 
and  content  ourselves  with  the  following  frag- 
ment : — 

He  was  bom  with  violent  passions  and  quick 
sensibilities;  but  the  strength  of  his  convictions 
was  not  suspected  by  the  world.  From  the  multi- 
tude his  joy  and  his  grief,  his  affection  and  his 
resentment,  were  hidden  by  a  phlegmatic  serenity, 
which  made  him  pass  for  the  most  cold-blooded  of 
mankind.  Those  who  brought  him  good  news 
could  seldom  detect  any  sign  of  pleasure.  Those 
who  saw  him  after  a  defeat  looked  in  vain  for  any 
trace  of  vexation.  He  praised  and  reprimanded, 
rewarded  and  punished,  with  the  stem  tranquillity 
of  a  Mohawk  chief.  But  those  who  knew  him 
well,  and  saw  hini  near,  were  aware  that  under  all 
this  ice  a  fierce  fire  was  constantly  burning.  It 
was  seldom  that  anger  deprived  him  of  power  over 
himself.  But  when  he  was  really  enraged,  the 
firat  outbreak  of  his  passion  was  terrible.  It  was 
indeed  scarcely  safe  to  approach  him.  On  these 
rare  occasions,  however,  as  soon  as  he  regained  his 
self-command,  he  made  such  ample  reparation  to 
those  whom  he  had  wronged,  as  tempted  them  to 
wish  he  would  go  into  a  fury  again.  His  affection 
was  as  impetuous  as  his  wrath.  Where  he  loved, 
he  loved  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  strong  mind. 
When  death  separated  him  from  what  he  loved,  the 
few  who  witnessed  his  agonies  trembled  for  his 
reason  and  his  life.  To  a  very  small  circle  of  inti- 
mate friends,  on  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could 
absolutely  depend,  he  was  a  different  man  from  the 
reserved  and  stoical  William,  whom  the  multitude 

*  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  human  feelings.  He 
was  kind,  candid,  open,  even  convivial  and  jocose, 
would  sit  at  table  many  houn,  and  would  bear  his 

"Ml  share  in  festive  conversation. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  170. 

In  his  political  character  William  was  neither  a 
whig  nor  a  tory.  "  He  wanted,"  says  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay, **  that  which  is  the  common  groundwork  of 
both  characters ;  for  he  never  became  an  ^^nglish- 
roan.  He  saved  England,  it  is  true,  but  he  never 
leved  her,  and  he  never  obtained  her  love.  To 
him  she  was  always  a  land  of  exile,  visited  with 
reluctance,  and  quitted  with  delight."  It  was  not 
for  her  welfare  that  he  fought.     Whatever  patri- 


otic feeling  he  possessed  was  for  Holland,  and  the 
moving  spring  of  all  his  actions  was  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  deepest  hos- 
tility to  France  and  her  ambitious  and  persecuted 
king.  Under  the  influence  of  these  views,  Wil- 
liam was  the  prime  though  concealed  mover  in 
those  arrangements  fur  mutual  defence,  which 
were  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  Augsburg.*  The 
power  of  England  was  alone  wanting  to  give  en- 
ergy to  this  powerful  confederacy ;  and  to  obtain 
her  concurrence,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  opposition,  which,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Hydes,  had  increased  in  numbera  and  in 
strength.  At  this  time  apostasy  was  the  road  to 
power.  The  Earls  of  Peterborongh  and  Salisbury 
were  converted  to  Popery,  and  John  Dryden,  the 
poet,  who  "  had  led  a  life  of  mendicancy  and  adu- 
lation," bartered  his  conscience  fur  a  pension  of 
J^lOO  a  year,  and  prostituted  his  already  licentious 
pen  in  defending  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  the  new 
faith  which  he  embraced.  Mr.  Macaulay  notices 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  Dryden*s  political  poem 
of  the  Hind  and  Panther,  the  Church  of  England, 
at  firet  mentioned  with  respect,  is  exhorted  to  ally 
itself  with  the  Papists  against  the  Puritans,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  preface  written 
after  the  poem  was  finished,  the  Protestant  dis- 
sentera  are  invited  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Papists  against  the  Church  of  England.  This  was 
the  fureshadow  of  James*  policy.  His  enmity  to 
the  Puritans  disappeared  in  his  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1687,  ap- 
peared the  unconstitutional  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, which  gave  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
his  subjects.  He  abrogated  a  long  series  of  oppres- 
sive statutes,  and  authorized  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestant  dissentera  to  celebrate  their  religious 
rites  in  public.  The  hitherto  persecuted  Puritan 
could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  repeal  of  acts  under 
which  he  had  been  so  long  oppressed,  while  the 
Anglican  church  stood  petrified  with  terror.  '*  Her 
chastisement  was  just ;  she  reaped  that  which  she 
had  sown."  She  had  ever  urged  the  Stuaru 
against  the  Presbyterians.  In  her  distress  she 
now  sought  their  friendship,  and  thus  did  the 
Protestant  dissentera  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  king  and  the  church,  who  were  bid- 
ding eagerly  for  their  favor.  James  declared  that 
he  had  persecuted  the  dissentera  in  order  to  please 
the  church,  and  the  church  retorted  that  they  had 
aided  in  the  persecution  in  order  to  please  the 
king.  Those  who  were  lately  schismatics  and 
fanatics,  were  now  "  dear  fellow  Proteatants,"  and 
it  was  even  held  out  to  them  by  the  churchmen, 
that  they  might  sit  on  the  Episcopal  bench. 

At  this  singular  crisis,  "  The  Letter  of  a  Dis- 
senter," a  roasteriy  tract,  believed  to  be  written  by 
Halifax,  was  circulated  in  thousands  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  urged  the  non-conformist  to  pre- 
fer an  alliance  with  the  church  to  an  alliance  with 
the  king;  and  such  was  its  force  of  argomentt 
that  the  great  body  of  dissentera,  including  Baxter, 


*  Signtd  in  July,  tS86,  by  the  Prioi 
and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden. 
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lod  Howe,  and  Bunyan,  declared  themselTea  hos- 
tile to  the  dispensing  power,  and  took  part  with 
the  esublished  chorch.  William  of  Orange  and 
the  Princess  Mary  entertained  the  same  views,  and 
conTeyed  them  respectfully  to  the  king.  Under 
such  a  leader  the  opposition  waxed  daily  in  power. 
Dykefelt,  the  Dutch  ambassador  in  name,  was  in 
reality  an  envoy  to  the  opposition.  The  Earls  of 
Danby  and  Nottingham,  and  Halifax,  the  chief  of 
the  Trimmers,  were  in  constant  communication 
with  Dykevelt.  Through  Bishop  Compton  he 
looked  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  through  Ad- 
miral Herbert  for  that  of  the  navy,  and  Churchill, 
fureseeiog  that  nobody  would  be  safe  who  would 
not  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  the  instrument 
by  which  the  army  was  to  be  secured.  This  aid 
was  in  another  respect  most  desirable.  It  was 
important  that  the  Princess  Anne  should  act  in 
union  with  her  sister,  and  this  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  Churchill's  wife, 
who  absolutely  governed  her,  and  who,  as  the 
Duchess  of  ^arl borough,  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  future  history  of  Europe. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  favorite  was  Sarah 
Jennings.  Her  elder  sister,  Frances,  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  beauty  and  levity  even  among  the 
crowd  of  beautiful  faces  and  light  characters  which 
adorned  and  diagraced  Whitehall  during  the  wild 
carnival  of  the  restoration.  On  one  occasion ,  Frances 
dressed  herself  like  an  orange  girl,  and  cried  fruit 
about  the  streets.  Sober  people  predicted  that  a  girl 
of  so  little  discretion  and  delicacy  would  not  easily 
find  a  husband.  She  was,  however,  twice  married, 
and  was  now  the  wife  of  Tyrconnel.  Sarah,  less 
regularly  beautiful,  was  perhaps  more  attractive. 
Her  face  was  expressive  ;  her  form  wanted  no  femi- 
nioe  charm ;  and  the  profusion  of  her  fine  hair,  not 
yet  disguised  by  powder  according  to  that  barbarous 
^hion  which  she  lived  to  see  introduced,  was  the 
delight  of  numerous  admirers.  Among  the  gal- 
lants who  sued  fur  her  favor,  Colonel  Churchill, 
young,  handsome,  graceful,  insinuating,  eloquent 
and  brave,  obtained  the  preference.  He  must  have 
been  enamored  indeed.  For  he  had  little  property 
except  the  annuity  which  he  had  bought  with  the 
iofamons  wages  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland  ;  he  was  insatiable  of  riches.  Sarah 
was  poor ;  and  a  plain  girl  with  a  large  fortune 
was  proposed  to  him.  His  love,  afler  a  struggle, 
prevailed  over  his  avarice  ;  marriage  only  strength- 
ened his  passion  ;  and,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
Sarah  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of  being 
the  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that 
far-sighted  and  sure-footed  judgment,  who  was  fer- 
vently loved  by  that  cold  heart,  and  who  was  ser- 
vilely feared  by  that  intrepid  ppirit. 

In  a  worldly  sense  the  fidelity  of  Churchill's  love 
was  amply  rewarded.  His  wife,  though  slenderly 
portioned,  brought  with  her  a  dowry  which,  judi- 
ciously employed,  made  him  at  length  a  duke  of 
England,  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  empire,  the  cap- 
ttin-general  of  a  great  coalition,  the  arbiter  between 
mighty  pnnces,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  the 
w^thiest  subject  in  Europe.  She  had  been  brought 
np  from  childhood  with  the  Princess  Anne  ;  and  a 
close  friendship  had  arisen  between  the  girls.  In 
character  they  resembled  each  other  very  little. 
Anne  was  alow  and  taciturn.  To  those  whom  she 
kved  she  was  meek.  The  form  which  her  anger  as- 


sumed was  sullenness.  She  had  a  strong  sense  of 
religion,  and  was  atuched  even  with  bigotry  to  the 
rites  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Sarah  was  lively  and  voluble,  domineered  over 
those  whom  she  regarded  with  most  kindness,  and 
when  she  was  ofiended,  vented  her  rage  in  tears 
and  tempestuous  reproaches.  To  sanctity  she  made 
no  pretence,  and,  indeed,  narrowly  escaped  the  im- 
putation of  irreligion.  She  was  not  yet  what  she 
became  when  one  class  of  vices  had  been  fully  de- 
veloped in  her  by  prosperity,  and  another  by  adver^ 
sity,  when  her  brain  had  been  turned  by  success 
and  flattery,  when  her  heart  had  been  ulcerated  by 
disasters  and  mortifications.  She  lived  to  be  that 
most  odious  and  miserable  of  human  beings,  an  an- 
cient crone  at  war  with  her  whole  kind,  at  war 
with  her  own  children  and  grandchildren,  great  in- 
deed and  rich,  but  valuing  greatness  and  riches 
chiefly  because  they  enabled  her  to  brave  public 
opinion  and  to  indulge  without  restraint  her  hatred 
to  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  the  reign  of  James 
she  was  regarded  as  nothing  worse  than  a  fine, 
high-spirited  young  woman,  who  could  now  and 
then  be  cross  and  arbitrary,  but  whose  flaws  of 
temper  might  well  be  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
her  charms. — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  256-258. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences  in  disposition 
and  temper,  Lady  Churchill  was  loved  and  even 
worshipped  by  Anne,  who  could  not  live  apart 
from  the  object  of  her  affection.  If  filial  duty  had 
disposed  the  princess  to  take  part  with  her  father, 
her  regard  fur  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  thQ  Churchills,  could  not  fail  to  decide 
the  question,  and  she  accordingly  joined  the  party 
which  was  destined  to  drive  her  father  from  his 
throne. 

Early  in  the  year  1687,  the  infatuation  of  the 
king  was  singularly  displayed  in  his  mad  attempt 
to  insult  and  plunder  the  Universities  of  Oxford  , 
and  Cambridge — corporations  which  had  ever  been 
distinguished  by  their  loyalty  as  well  as  by  their 
liberality  to  the  crown.  In  February,  1687,  the 
king  sent  a  royal  letter  to  Cambridge,  directing 
the  University  to  admit  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  an  ignorant  Benedictine  monk  of  the  name 
of  Alban  Francis.  This  degree  had  been  con- 
ferred as  an  honorary  one  on  ambassadors  ef  for^ 
eign  princes,  and  even  on  the  secretary  of  th« 
ambassador  from  Morocco,  but  never  on  persons 
in  the  situation  of  Francis.  It  was  offered,  how- 
ever, to  Francis,  provided  he  took  the  necessary 
oaths,  but  he  refused ;  and  having  carried  his 
complaint  to  Whitehall,  the  vice-chancellor  and 
the  senate  were  summoned  before  the  new  High 
Commission.  The  vice-chanceller.  Dr.  John  Pea- 
chell,  accompanied  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  other 
seven  deputies,  appeared  before  the  commission. 
Though  the  ease  was  clear,  it  was  ill  pleaded  by 
the  weak  and  timid  vice-chancellor,  and  when  any 
of  the  deputies,  perhaps  Newton  himself,  attempt- 
ed to  supply  the  defect  of  their  chief,  Jeffreys, 
who  occupied  the  chair,  ordered  them  to  hold  their 
peace,  and  *'  thrust  them  out  of  the  court  without  a 
hearing."  Upon  being  called  in  again,  Jeffreys 
announced  that  Peachell  was  deprived  of  his  vioe- 
chancellorship,  and  suspended  from  all  his  emolu- 
ments as  master  of  a  college.     ''As  to  you,*'  said 
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Jeffreys  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  other  dele- 
gates, *'  most  of  you  are  divines.  I  will  therefore 
send  you  home  with  a  text  of  scripture — '  Go  your 
way,  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall 
you.*  "  The  university  chose  another  vice-chan- 
cellor, who  pledged  himself  that  neither  religion 
nor  the  rights  of  the  body  should  suffer  by  his 
means;  and  the  king,  awed  no  doubt  by  this 
pledge,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  designs. 

The  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  Oxford  was 
raore  serious  still.  The  stubborn  tyrant  had  re- 
solved to  transfer  to  papists  the  wealthiest  and 
noblest  foundations,  and  he  began  with  the  presi- 
dency of  Magdalen  College,  which  had  just  be- 
come vacant.  A  royal  letter  was  despatched, 
recommending  one  Anthony  Farmer,  once  a  dis- 
senter, now  a  papist — a  wretch  whose  scandalous 
and  profligate  life  unfitted  him  for  any  situation, 
and  whose  youth,  had  he  been  spotless,  disquali- 
fied him  for  the  charge  of  a  college.  Hoping  that 
the  king  would  be  moved  by  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  him,  the  college  delayed  the  election 
till  the  very  latest  hour.  When  the  day  arrived, 
the  electors  took  the  sacrament,  and  elected  John 
Hough,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  a  man  of  eminent 
virtue  and  prudence.  The  commission,  headed  by 
Jeffreys,  suroixkoned  the  refractory  Fellows  to 
Whitehall,  loaded  them  with  abuse,  and  pro- 
nounced Hough's  election  void.  Another  royal 
letter  arrived,  recommending  Parker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  not  a  papist.  The  college  re- 
fused to  comply,  and  peace  for  a  while  reigned 
within  its  walls. 

In  the  autumn  of  1687,  James  set  out  upon  a 
long  progress  to  the  south  and  west  of  his  king- 
•  dom.  When  he  reached  Oxford,  he  summoned 
the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  to  his  presence.  They 
tendered  a  petition  on  their  knees.  He  refused  to 
look  at  it,  exclaiming,  ''Get  you  gone.  I  am 
king.  I  will  be  obeyed.  Go  to  your  chapel  this 
instant,  and  admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford."  Mor- 
tified by  their  refusal  he  tried  the  agency  of  Penn, 
the  ever  ready  tool  of  the  tyrant ;  but  the  Quaker 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  intimidate  or  cajole  them. 
A  visitatorial  commission  was  then  appointed, 
headed  by  Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
flanked  by  three  troops  of  dragoons  with  drawn 
swords.  They  entered  the  hall  of  Magdalen, 
ejected  Hough,  inducted  Parker,  and  expelled  the 
recreant  Fellows,  pronouncing  them  incapable  of 
holding  church  preferment,  or  of  receiving  holy 
orders.  Thus  did  this  noble  institution  become  a 
Popish  seminary,  presided  over  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  aAer  Parker*s  death,  and  harboring  a 
brood  of  Roman  Catholic  Fellows  in  its  sacred 
cloisters,  and  among  its  verdant  bowers. 

A  scheme  was  about  this  time  in  agitation  to 
set  aside  the  Princess  Mary  as  successor  to  the 
crown,  and  prefer  the  Princess  Anne,  provided  she 
turned  Catholic ;  and  James  had  even  begun  to 
listen  to  suggestions  for  excluding  both  from  the 
tuocession.  An  event,  however,  occurred,  which 
put  an  end  to  these  speculations.    The  queen  was 


reported  to  be  with  child.  The  Virgin  of  Loretto 
was  supposed  to  have  granted  this  boon  to  the 
supplications  of  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  and  St. 
Winifred  to  James  himself,  when  he  implored  it 
during  his  visit  to  the  holy  well.  The  Popish 
zealots  predicted  that  the  unborn  child  would  be  a 
boy,  and  one  fanatic  foresaw  a  couple  of  them, 
one  of  whom  was  to  be  King  of  England,  and  the 
other  Pope  of  Rome !  One  party  rejoiced,  and 
the  other  sneered.  The  poets  hailed  the  new 
marvel  in  rhymes,  and  the  country  squires  with 
roars  of  laughter.  A  suitable  thanksgiving  was 
offered  from  the  pulpit,  but  the  people  were  not 
thankful,  and  the  congregations  made  no  reveren- 
tial responses. 

Determined  to  obtain  for  his  contemplated  meas- 
ures the  sanction  of  Parliament,  James  proceeded 
with  energy  and  method  to  obtain  one  to  his  mind. 
The  lords  lieutenants  of  counties  were  ordered  to 
their  posts  to  take  steps  for  influencing  the  elec- 
tions ;  but  half  of  them  refused,  and  were  dis- 
missed from  their  office,  and  among  these  were 
the  E^rls  of  Oxford,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  of  Dor- 
set. Mr.  Macaulay  has  drawn  with  a  fine  pencil 
the  characters  of  these  three  noblemen.  We  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  give  that  of  Charles 
Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset : — 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  roost  notori- 
ous libertines  of  the  wild  time  which  followed  the 
restoration.  He  had  been  the  terror  of  the  city 
watch,  had  passed  many  nights  in  the  round  house, 
and  had  at  least  once  occupied  a  cell  in  Newgate. 
His  passion  for  Betty  Morrice  and  for  Nell  Gwynn, 
who  always  called  him  her  Charles  the  First,  had 
eriven  no  small  amusement  and  scandal  to  the  town. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  follies  and  vices,  his  coura- 
geous spirit,  his  fine  understanding,  and  his  natural 
goodness  of  heart  had  been  conspicuous.  Men  said 
that  the  excesses  in  which  he  indulged  w^ere  com- 
mon between  him  and  the  whole  race  of  gay  young 
cavaliers,  but  that  his  sympathy  with  human  suffer- 
ing, and  the  generosity  with  which  ho  made  repa- 
ration to  those  whom  his  freaks  had  injured,  were 
all  his  own.  His  associates  were  astonished  by 
the  distinction  which  the  public  made  between  him 
and  them.  **  He  may  do  what  he  chooses,"  said 
Wilmot ;  "  he  is  never  in  the  wrong."  The  judg- 
ment of  the  world  became  still  more  favorable  lo 
Dorset  when  he  had  been  sobered  by  time  and  mar- 
riage. His  graceful  manners,  his  brilliant  conver- 
sation, his  soft  heart,  his  open  hand,  were  univer- 
sally praised.  No  day  passed,  it  was  said,  in  which 
some  distressed  family  had  not  reason  to  bless  his 
name.  And  yet,  with  all  his  good-nature,  such 
was  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  that  scoffers  whose 
sarcasms  all  the  town  feared,  stood  in  craven  fear 
of  the  sarcasm  of  Dorset.  All  political  parties  es- 
teemed and  caressed  him ;  but  politics  were  not 
naoch  to  his  taste.  Had  he  been  driven  by  neces- 
sity to  exert  himself,  he  would  probably  have  risen 
to  the  highest  posts  in  the  state  ;  but  he  was  bom 
to  rank  so  high  and  wealth  so  ample  that  many  of 
the  motives  which  impel  men  to  engage  in  public 
life  were  wanting  to  him.  He  took  iost  so  much 
part  in  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  business  as  to 
sufllce  to  show  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  inclina- 
tion to  rival  Danby  and  Sutherland,  and  turned 
away  to  pursuits  which  pleased  him  better.  Like 
many  other  men,  who  with  great  natural  abilities 
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m  constitutionally  and  habitaally  indolent,  he  be- 
came an  intellectual  Toloptuary,  and  a  master  of  all 
those  pleasing  branches  of  knowledge  that  can  be 
acquired  without  severe  application.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  be  the  best  judge  of  painting,  of  sculp- 
ture, of  architecture,  of  acting,  that  the  court  could 
show.  On  questions  of  polite  learning  his  decisions 
were  regarded  at  all  the  cofiee-houses  as  without 
appeal.  More  than  one  clever  play  which  had 
failed  on  the  first  representation  was  supported  by 
his  single  authority  against  the  whole  clamor  of  the 
pit,  and  came  forth  successful  from  a  second  trial. 
The  delicacy  of  his  taste  in  French  composition 
was  extolled  by  St.  Evremond  and  La  Fontaine. 
Such  a  patron  of  letters  England  had  never  seen. 
His  bounty  was  bestowed  with  equal  judgment  and 
liberality,  and  was  confined  to  no  sect  or  faction. 
Men  of  genius,  estranged  from  each  other  by  lit- 
erary jealousy  or  by  diSerence  of  political  opinion, 
joined  in  acknowledging  his  impartial  kindness. 
Dryden  owned  that  he  was  saved  from  ruin  by  Dor- 
8et*s  princely  generosity.  Yet  Montague  and  Prior, 
who  had  keenly  satirized  Dryden,  were  introduced 
by  Dorset  into  public  life  ;  and  the  best  comedy  of 
Dryden's  mortal  enemy,  Shadwell,  was  written  at 
Borset^s  country  seat.  The  munificent  earl  might, 
if  such  had  been  his  wish,  have  been  the  rival  of 
those  of  whom  he  was  content  to  be  the  benefactor. 
*  *  *  In  the  small  volume  of  his  works  may  be 
found  songs  which  have  the  easy  vigor  of  Suckling, 
and  little  satires  which  sparkle  with  wit  as  splendid 
as  that  of  Butler.— Vol.  ii.,  pp.  223,  224. 

The  royal  plan  of  obtaining  submissive  parlia- 
ments was  a  signal  failure.  The  obsequious  lords 
lieutenants  returned  from  their  counties  with  the 
most  mortifying  refusals,  and  even  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic sherifis  refused  to  give  false  returns.  The  cor- 
porations, too,  were  refractory,  and  when  the  king 
eould  not  intimidate  them  into  compliance  by  the 
dismissal  of  aldermen,  he  resolved  to  revoke  their 
charters,  when  the  right  to  do  it  belonged  to  him, 
and  to  obtain  the  rest  either  by  a  voluntary  surren- 
der, or  a  decision  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  great 
majority  of  the  burghs,  however,  refused  to  aban- 
doQ  their  privileges,  and  the  king  was  driven  to 
new  measores  of  coercion.  A  second  declaration 
of  indulgence  was  issued  on  the  27th  April,  1688, 
ud  on  the  4th  May  it  was  ordered  in  council  that 
the  declaration  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches. 
Before  the  mind  of  the  Anglican  church  could  be 
known,  the  Protestant  dissenters,  with  Baxter, 
Bates,  and  Howe  at  their  head,  resolved  to  take 
pan  with  the  members  of  the  church  in  supporting 
the  constitution,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  primate  and 
aeveral  of  the  bishops,  it  was  resolved  that  the  dec- 
laration ought  not  to  be  read.  In  order  to  carry 
these  views  into  effect,  a  meeting  of  prelates  and 
deans,  headed  by  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick, 
and  Sherlock,  agreed  to  a  petition,  in  which  they 
proooanced  the  declaration  to  be  illegal,  and  declared 
that  they  eould  not  be  parties  to  its  solemn  publica- 
tion in  the  house  of  God.  This  paper,  written  in 
the  arehbbbop*s  own  hand,  was  signed  on  Friday 
evetung  by  himself  and  six  of  his  suflTragans.  As 
the  primate  had  been  long  ago  forbidden  the  court, 
the  six  bishops  set  off*  for  Whitehall,  and  Lloyd, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  placed  the  petition  in'  the 
hands  of  the  king. 


James  read  the  petition,  (says  Mr.  Macaulay,) 
he  folded  it  up,  and  his  countenance  grew  dark. 
"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I 
did  not  expect  this  from  your  church,  especially 
from  some  of  you.  This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion." 
The  bishops  broke  out  into  passionate  professions 
of  loyalty ;  but  the  king,  as  usual,  repeated  the 
same  words  over  and  over.  *'  I  tell  you,  this  is  a 
standard  of  rebellion."  **  Rebellion!"  cried  Tre- 
lawoey,  falhng  on  his  knees,  *'  For  God*s  sake,  sir, 
do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  No  Trelawney 
can  be  a  rebel.  Remember  that  mv  family  has 
fought  for  the  crown.  Remember  how  I  served 
your  majesty  when  Monmouth  was  in  the  west." 
*'  We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,"  said  Lake,  **  we 
shall  not  raise  another."  '*  We  rebel !"  exclaimed 
Turner;  "we  are  ready  to  die  at  yonr  majesty's 
feet."  "  Sir,"  said  Ken,  in  a  more  manly  tone, 
**  I  hope  that  you  will  grant  to  us  that  liberty  of 
conscience  which  you  grant  to  all  mankind."  Still 
James  went  on.  **  This  is  rebellion.  This  is  a 
standard  of  rebellion.  Did  ever  a  good  churchman 
question  the  dispensing  power  before?  Have  not 
some  of  you  preached  for  it  and  written  for  it?  It 
is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  I  will  have  my  declara- 
tion published."  '*  We  have  two  duties  to  pel^ 
form,"  answered  Ken,  **  our  duty  to  God  and  our 
duly  to  your  majesty.  We  honor  you ;  but  we  fear 
God."  "Have  I  deserved  this?"  said  the  king, 
more  and  more  angry ;  "  I  who  have  been  such  a 
friend  to  your  church !  I  did  not  expect  this  from 
some  of  you.  I  will  be  obeyed.  My  declaration 
shall  be  published.  You  are  trumpeters  of  sedition. 
What  do  you  do  here?  Go  to  your  dioceses  and  see 
that  I  am  obeyed.  I  will  keep  this  paper.  I  will 
not  part  with  it.  I  will  remember  you  that  have 
signed  it."  "  God's  will  be  done,**  said  Ken. 
"  God  has  given  me  the  dispensing  power,"  said 
the  king,  "  and  I  will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  still  seven  thousand  of  your  church  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  The  bishops 
respectfully  retired. — A'^ol.  ii.,  p.  352. 

By  means  which  have  not  been  discovered,  the 
petition  was  printed  that  very  night  and  circulated 
in  thousands,  and  a  short  letter,  believed  to  be  by 
Halifax,  and  sent  to  every  clergyman,  warned  him 
in  eloquent  language  of  the  danger  of  submission. 
The  declaration  was  read  only  in  four  out  of  one 
hundred  places  of  worship  in  London,  and  the 
church,  as  if  with  one  heart,  refused  to  obey  the 
despotic  mandate.  The  dissenting  body  applauded 
the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  and  the  people  joined  in 
the  triumph  of  faith  over  power. 

James  stood  awe-struck  amid  the  storm  which  he 
had  evoked.  The  seven  prelates  were  summoned 
before  the  king  and  council,  and  armed  with  the 
best  legal  advice,  they  repaired  to  the  palace  on  the 
8th  of  June.  The  tyrant  browbeat  them  with  his 
usual  coarseness,  and  the  chancellor  called  upon 
them  to  enter  into  recognizances  to  appear  to  take 
their  trial  for  libel.  The  bishops  refused,  and  were 
ordered  to  the  Tower ;  no  sooner  had  the  holy  men 
come  forth  under  a  guard,  to  be  conveyed  by  water 
to  their  prison,  than  the  feelings  of  the  people 
burst  forth  in  one  simultaneous  expression  of  admi- 
ration. Thousands  prayed  aloud  for  them,  and 
blessed  them,  and  dashing  into  the  stream,  asked 
their  blessing.  The  sentinels  at  the  Traitor's  Gate 
asked  the  prisoners  to  bless  them.    The  soldiery 
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dnnk  the  healths  of  the  hishops,  and  a  deputation 
of  ten  noD-conformiat  divines  visited  them  in  the 
Tower. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  lOth  of  June,  two 
days  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  the 
qneen  bore  a  son,  **  the  most  onfortanate  of  princes, 
destined  to  77  years  of  exile  and  wandering,  of  vain 
projects,  of  honors  more  galling  than  insults,  and 
of  hopes  such  as  make  the  heart  sick."  The  nation 
believed  that  the  young  prince  was  a  supposititious 
child ;  and  though  the  suspicion  is  now  considered 
unjust,  yet  it  naturally  arose  from  the  absence  at 
his  birth  of  every  penon  who  had  the  smallest  in>. 
terest  in  detecting  the  fraud. 

After  remaining  a  week  in  custody  the  bishops 
were  brought  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
pleaded  not  guilty ,  and  were  allowed  to  be  at  large 
upon  their  own  recognizances.  The  trial  took 
place  on  the  20th  June  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
contest  between  the  crown  lawyers  and  the  counsel 
for  the  bishops  was  long  and  fierce,  and  from  the 
sudden  changes  that  took  place  in  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  parties  the  trial  excited  the  most  dra- 
matic interest.  The  judges  were  divided  on  the 
question  of  libel ;  but  the  jury,  with  the  exception 
of  the  brewer  to  the  palace,  who  at  last  gave  way, 
were  unanimous,  and  no  sooner  had  the  foreman 
pronounced  the  bishops  not  guilty,  than  Halifax 
sprang  up  and  waved  his  hat.  **  At  that  signal,'* 
says  Mr.  Macaolay,  <*  benches  and  galleries  raised 
a  shout.  In  a  moment  ten  thousand  persons  who 
crowded  the  great  hall  replied  with  a  still  louder 
shout,  which  made  the  old  oaken  roof  crack,  and  in 
another  moment  the  innumerable  throng  without 
set  up  a  third  huzza,  which  was  heard  at  Temple 
Bar."  The  note  of  triumph  passed  along  the  river, 
and  along  the  streets  and  highways,  with  electric 
speed.  Tears  were  mingled  with  acclamations. 
The  acquitted  prelates  took  shelter  in  a  chapel  from 
the  tumultuous  gratulations  of  thousands,  and  the 
jury,  as  they  retired,  received  the  blessings  of  the 
people.  Bonfires,  rockets,  illuminations,  and  the 
burning  of  the  pope,  everywhere  expressed  the  pop- 
ular joy.  Whitehall  was  the  only  locality  where 
no  thrill  of  gladness  was  felt,  and  James,  who  re- 
ceived the  dread  news  when  in  the  camp  at  Houns- 
low,  had  their  impression  deepened  on  his  guilty 
heart  by  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  his  soldiers. 

It  was  now  time  that  Liberty  endangered,  and 
Faith  oppressed,  should  put  forth  their  avenging 
arm.  The  flower  of  the  English  nobility  determined 
on  resistance,  and  William  of  Orange,  appreciating 
the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  resolved  to  obey  the  call. 
Difficulties,  however,  of  no  ordinary  kind  beset  his 
path.  He  could  not  trust  to  a  general  rising  of  the 
people.  An  armed  force  was  required,  and  that 
force  must  consist  of  foreign  mercenaries,  even  if 
be  could  obtain  it.  The  state  of  parties  in  Holland 
might  prevent  him  from  receiving  military  aid,  and 
as  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  establish  a 
Protestant  government  in  England,  how  could  he 
enlist  in  his  cause  princes  attached  to  the  Churoh 
of  Rome?  All  these  difficulties  were  gradually 
overruled  by  the  folly  of  his  enemies  and  the  wis- 


dom of  his  friends.  James  threatened  to  pnniah 
for  disobedience  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood, 
but  even  the  High  Commission  quailed,  and  it  re- 
ceived its  death-blow  by  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Sprat.  A  royal  mandate  was  despatched  to  Ox* 
ford,  requiring  the  university  to  choose  Jeffreys  as 
their  chancellor,  but  they  had  previously  elected  the 
young  Duke  of  Ormond .  Discontent  reigned  among 
all  classes,  and  the  clergy,  the  gentry,  and  the  army 
were  ready  to  welcome  their  noble  deliverer. 

Animated  by  these  favorable  incidents,  William 
was  preparing  ships  and  troops  for  his  expedition. 
Louis  withdrew  his  army  from  Flanders  into  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  Provinces  being  thus  free 
from  alarm,  gave  its  formal  sanction  to  the  expe- 
dition of  their  chief.  On  the  17th  October,  1688, 
the  armament  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys,  and  the 
manifesto  of  William  was  despatched  to  England. 
Driven  back  by  a  storm,  the  fleet  ag^in  sailed  on 
the  1st,  and  the  army  was  landed  in  Torbay  on 
the  5th  November.  Under  the  command  of  Count 
Schomberg,  it  marched  into  the  interior.  William 
reached  Exeter  on  the  0th,  and  on  the  11th,  Bur- 
net preached  before  him  in  the  cathedral.  Men 
of  all  ranks  flocked  to  the  Protestant  standard. 
William's  quarters  had  the  aspect  of  a  court,  and 
at  a  public  reception  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
he  said  to  them,  '*  Gentlemen,  friends,  and  fellovr 
Protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your  followers 
most  heartily  welcome  to  our  court  and  camp." 

James  had  gone  to  Salisbury  on  the  17th.  He 
had  been  impatient  for  a  battle,  but  now  desired  a 
retreat.  On  the  following  day  Churchill  and  Graf- 
ton fled  to  the  prince's  quarters.  Kirke  refused 
to  obey  the  rqyal  commands.  The  camp  at  Sali»- 
bury  broke  up.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Earl  of  Drnmlanrig» 
deserted  to  the  prince,  and  with  the  aid  of  Lady 
Churchill,  the  Princess  Anne  made  her  escape 
from  Whitehall,  and  took  refuge  in  the  country* 
house  of  the  noble-minded  Duke  of  Dorset,  ia 
Epping  Forest. 

Afler  receiving  intelligence  of  these  events, 
James  summoned  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
to  the  palace.  He  yielded  to  their  advice  to  call 
a  parliament.  He  sent  Halifax  and  other  com* 
missioners  to  Hungerford  to  negotiate  with  the  • 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  generously  sgreed  to  prop- 
ositions which  were  acceptable  to  the  partisans  of 
the  king.  The  negotiation,  however,  was  on 
James'  part  a  feint.  His  object  was  to  gain 
time.  The  queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
whom  the  king  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Lauzun,  a  French  nobleman,  made  their  escape  to 
France.  James  assured  the  lord  mayor  and  sher- 
ifis,  who  had  been  summoned  to  his  presence,  that 
though  he  had  sent  his  wife  and  his  child  out  of 
England,  he  would  himself  remain  at  his  post, 
and  with  this  "  unkingly  and  unmanly"  falsehood 
on  his  lips,  he  had  resolved  in  his  heart  to  fly» 
and  be  fled  at  daybreak  on  the  11th  December, 
1688,  tossing  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames,  as 
he  crossed  it  in  a  wherry,  and  taking  the  nied  te 
Sheerness. 
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Tlie  newa  of  this  OTent  spread  ]ike  wildfire 
throagh  the  city.  At  the  advice  of  Rochester, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  his  .guards,  de- 
clared for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  strove  to  pre- 
vent any  breach  of  the  peace.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  to  a  certain  extent  fruitless.  The 
cry  of  No  Popery  rung  through  the  city.  Con- 
vents and  Catholic  churches  were  demolished. 
Piles  of  popish  trumpery — images  and  crucifixes, 
were  carried  about  in  triumph.  The  house  and 
library  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  consigned 
to  the  flames,  and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
military  that  the  hotel  of  the  French  ambassador 
was  saved. 

While  the  city  was  thus  heaving  beneath  this 
moral  earthquake,  there  was  one  fiend  whose 
guilty  soul  quailed  under  every  shock,  and  started 
at  every  sound.  With  the  instinct  of  carnivorous 
life,  the  judicial  tiger  rushed  into  the  thicket ; — 
but  an  unsuspected  eye  detected  him  in  his  lair, 
and,  saved  with  difficulty  from  the  whips  and  hal- 
ters of  his  pursuers,  he  was  conducted  to  his  cage 
io  the  Tower.  That  fiend  was  Jeffreys — and  that 
eye  was  the  eye  of  an  insulted  litigant,  on  whose 
visual  memory  the  hideous  physiognomy  had  been 
indelibly  impressed.  Our  readers  will  doubtless 
partake  in  the  vindictive  pleasure  with  which  Old- 
mixott  Tiewed,  and  with  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
painted  this  remarkable  scene. 

A  scrivener,  who  lived  at  Wapping,  and  whose 
trade  was  to  furnish  the  sea-faring  men  there  with 
money  at  high  interest,  had  some  time  before  lost 
a  sum  on  buttomrv.  The  debtor  applied  to  equity 
for  relief  against  his  own  bond  ;  and  the  case  came 
before  Jeflfreys.  The  counsel  for  the  borrower, 
having  little  else  to  say,  said  that  the  lender  was 
a  trimmer.  The  chancellor  instantly  fired.  **A 
trimmer !  where  is  he  ?  Let  me  see  him.  I  have 
heaid  of  that  kind  of  monster — what  is  it  made 
likeV  The  unfortunate  creditor  was  forced  to 
sund  forth.  The  chancellor  glared  fiercely  on 
him,  stormed  at  him,  and  sent  him  away  half  dead 
with  fright.  '*  While  I  live,"  the  poor  man  said, 
as  he  tottered  out  of  the  court,  "  I  shall  never  fdf- 
get  that  terrible  countenance."  And  now  the  day 
of  retribution  had  arrived.  The  trimmer  was  walk- 
ing throagh  Wapping,  when  he  saw  a  well-known 
face  looking  out  of  the  window  of  an  ale-house. 
He  could  not  be  deceived.  The  eyebrows  indeed 
had  been  shaved  away.  The  dress  was  that  of  a 
common  sailor  from  Newcastle,  and  was  black  with 
coal-dust ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  savage 
eye  and  mouth  of  Jeflfreys.  The  alarm  was  given. 
In  a  moment  the  house  was  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  people  shaking  bludgeons  and  bellowing  curses. 
The  fugitive's  life  was  saved  by  a  company  of  the 
trainbands ;  and  he  was  carried  before  the  lord  may- 
or, (Sir  John  Chapman.)  •  •  •  When  the  great 
man,  at  whose  frown,  a  few  days  hefore,  the  whole 
kingdom  had  trembled,  was  dragged  into  the  jus- 
tice-room begrimmed  with  ashes,  half  dead  with 
fright,  and  followed  by  a  raging  multitude,  the  ag- 
itations of  the  unfortunate  mayor  rose  to  a  height. 
He  fell  into  fits,  and  was  carried  to  his  bed,  whence 
he  never  rose.  Meanwhile  the  throng  without  was 
coDStaotly  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  sav- 
age. J^freys  begged  to  be  sent  to  prison.  An 
U>  that  effect  was  procured  from  the  lords 


who  were  sitting  at  Whitehall ;  and  he  was  con- 
veyed in  a  carriage  to  the  Tower.  Two  regiments 
of  militia  were  drawn  out  to  escort  him,  and  found 
this  duty  a  diflicult  one.  It  was  repeatedly  neces- 
sary for  them  to  form,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  to  present  a  forest 
of  pikes  to  the  mob.  The  thousands  who  were 
disappointed  of  their  revenge,  pursued  the  coach, 
with  howls  of  rage,  to  the  gate  of  the  Toytrer, 
brandishing  cudgels,  and  holding  up  halters  full  in 
the  pnsoner*s  view.  The  wretched  man  meantime 
was  in  convulsions  of  terror.  He  wrung  his  hands ; 
he  looked  wildly  out,  sometimes  at  one  window, 
sometimes  at  the  other,  and  was  heard  even  above 
the  tumult,  crying,  **  Keep  them  off,  gentlemen  ! 
For  God's  sake,  keep  them  off!"  At  length,  hav- 
ing suffered  far  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death, 
he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  fortress,  where  some 
of  his  most  illustrious  victims  had  passed  their  best 
days,  and  where  his  own  life  was  destined  to  close 
in  unspeakable  ignominy  and  horror.— Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
561,  563. 

The  return  of  James  to  London — his  sohse- 
quent  flight  to  Rochester,  and  escape  to  France — 
the  summary  dismissal  of  the  French  ambassador 
— the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  the  States  of 
the  Realm — and  the  plans  of  various  parties  for 
the  future  government  of  England — form  the  re- 
maining topics  of  the  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  work.  Afler  the  most  anxious  discussion 
of  these  plans  of  government,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved,  *'  that  King  James  the  Seeond, 
having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  be- 
tween king  and  people,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  violated 
the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  him- 
self out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  throne  had  thereby  become 
vacant.'*  The  House  of  Lords  experienced  great 
diffieulty  in  acceding  to  this  resolution.  They  re- 
fused, by  a  small  majority,  to  consider  the  throne 
vacant ;  but  a  letter  from  James  to  the  conven- 
tion, as  usual,  assisted  his  eneiities  and  disconcert- 
ed his  friends.  When  the  question  was  again 
submitted  to  them,  the  House  of  Peers  resolved, 
almost  unanimously,  that  James  had  abdicated  the 
government,  and,  by  a  majority  of  63  to  47,  it 
was  decided  that  the  throne  was  vscant.  It  was 
then  proposed,  and  carried  without  a  division, 
*Uhat  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  should 
be  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England,*^ 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1689,  both  houses 
met  in  the  magnificent  Banqueting  House  of 
Whitehall.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
took  their  places  under  the  canopy  of  state.  The 
resolution  of  Parliament  was  read  ;  and  after  it, 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  embodying  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution.  In  the  nsme  of  all  the 
esutes  of  the  realm,  Halifax  requested  William 
and  Mary  to  accept  the  crown.  William  tendered 
his  own  gratitude  and  that  of  his  qneen,  and  as- 
sured the  assembled  legislators  that  the  laws  of 
England  would  be  the  role  of  his  conduct.  Such 
was  the  termination  of  the  English  Revolotion, 
and  such  its  triumph — liberty  achieved — ^Uw  in- 
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violate — property  secured— and  Protestant  truth 
established. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  analysis  of  Mr.  Mae- 
au]ay*s  immortal  work.  Enriched  with  the  wis- 
dom of  a  profound  philosophy,  and  laden  with 
legal  and  constitutional  knowledge,  these  volumes 
will  be  read  and  prized  by  Englishmen  while  civil 
and  religious  liberty  endures.  In  Mr.  Macaulay's 
hislorical  narratives  the  events  pass  before  us  in 
simple  yet  stately  succession.  In  his  delineations 
of  character  we  recognize  the  skill  of  a  master 
whose  scrutiny  reaches  the  heart  even  through  its 
darkest  coverings.  His  figures  stand  out  before 
us  in  true  dimensions,  in  all  their  loveliness,  or 
in  all  their  deformity,  living,  and  breathing,  and 
acting.  The  scenes  of  listening  senates — of  jar- 
ring councils — and  of  legal  and  judicial  strife—^ 
are  depicted  in  vivid  outline  and  in  glowing  col- 
ors ;  and  with  a  magic  wand  he  conjures  up  be- 
fore us  the  gorgeous  pageantries  of  state — the 
ephemeral  gayety  of  courts — and  those  frivolous 
amusements  by  which  timers  ebbing  sands  are 
hurried  through  the  hour-glass  of  life.  May  we 
Dot  hope  that  such  a  work  will  find  its  way  into 
the  continents  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and 
reach  even  the  insular  communities  of  the  ocean, 
to  teach  the  governors  and  the  governed  how  lib- 
erty may  be  secured  without  bloodshed — popular 
rights  maintained  without  popular  violence — and  a 
constitutional  monarchy  embalmed  amid  the  affec- 
tions of  a  contented  and  a  happy  people. 

We  are  unwilling  to  mingle  criticism  with  praise 
like  this ;  but,  occupying  the  censorial  chair,  we 
must  not  shrink  from  at  least  the  show  of  its  duties. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  volumes  exhibit  not  a  few  marks 
that  they  have  been  composed  with  a  running  pen  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  subsequent  editions, 
he  will  prune  some  of  their  redundancies,  and  sup- 
ply some  of  their  defects.  There  is  occasionally 
a  dififuseness  both  of  description  and  discussion. 
The  same  ideas  occur  under  a  slight  disguise, 
while  dates  are  omitted,  and  events  are  wanting  to 
unite  different  portions  of  the  narrative,  and  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  The  work  is 
obviously  defective  in  the  proportion  and  symmetry 
of  its  parts.  Historical  sketches,  sometimes  of 
men  beneath  any  peculiar  notice,  and  literary,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  political  disquisitions  oAen  break 
the  continuity  and  mar  the  interest  of  the  story  : 
and  we  occasionally  recognize,  in  argumentative 
discussions,  the  copiousness  of  the  writer  in  search 
of  converts,  -when  we  might  expect  the  rigor  of 
the  logician  in  quest  of  truth.  In  the  early  part 
of  Mr.  Macaulay^s  first  volume,  he  frequently  illus- 
trates his  narrative  by  analogous  or  parallel  facts 
drawn  from  ancient  and  modern  history.  These 
illustrations,  however  agreeable  to  the  classical 
scholar,  or  the  learned  historian,  startle  the  general 
reader  without  instructing  him.  The  feelings  *'  of 
the  lonians  of  the  age  of  Homer,"  for  example — 
the  comparison  of  **  Rome  and  her  bishops'*  to  the 
"  Olympian  chariot-course  of  the  Pythian  oracle*' 
— the  relation  "  between  a  white  planter  and  a 
Quadroon  girl" — and  the  robberies  '*  of  Mathias 


and  Kniperdoling" — are  not  happy  illustrations  of 
other  relations  and  events. 

The  very  brilliancy  and  purity  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  style  tend,  by  the  mere  efilect  of  contrast,  to 
display  the  most  trivial  blemishes.  We  are  startled, 
for  example,  at  the  passages  in  which  we  are 
charged  **  with  pleasuring  our  friends" — with  **  the 
accomplishing  a  design" — with  "committing  a 
baseness" — with  "  the  tincture  of  soldiery" — with 
giving  **  allowance"  to  do  anything — with  "swear- 
ing like  a  porter" — and  with  "spelling  like  a  wash- 
erwoman." These  and  similar  phrases  have  doubt- 
less escaped  from  Mr.  Macaulay's  pen  when  the 
intellectual  locomotive  was  at  its  highest  speed. 

We  cannot  close  these  volumes  without  giving 
expression  to  the  deep  and  painful  feelings  which 
the  events  they  record  have  led  upon  our  mind. 
While  we  rejoice  at  the  triumph  of  Divine  truth 
over  human  error,  and  of  constitutional  government 
over  a  licentious  despotism,  we  blush  at  the 
thought  that  religion,  and  the  forms  and  rites  of 
religion,  should  have  been  the  mainspring  of  those 
bloody  revolutions  which  have  descilaled  England. 
The  domestic  history  of  Britain  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  but  a  succession  of  plots,  and 
seditions,  and  rebellions,  prompted  by  religious 
fanaticism,  or  springing  from  religious  persecution. 
The  struggle  between  the  popular  and  the  monar- 
chical element  was  but  the  result  of  that  fiercer 
conflict  which  the  rights  of  conscience  had  to  wage 
against  an  intolerant  priesthood  and  a  bigoted  roy- 
alty. Opposed  by  the  church  and  the  aristocracy, 
the  popular  will  possessed  neither  the  moral  nor 
the  physical  strength  that  was  required  to  change 
a  constitution  and  dethrone  a  sovereign.  The 
Revolution  of  1688  would  never  have  been  eflected 
had  not  persecution  driven  the  Anglican  Church 
into  rebellion ;  and  the  civil  liberties  of  England 
would  never  have  been  secured  had  not  religious 
liberty  been  previously  achieved  by  the  broadswDrd 
of  the  Covenant.  It  is  the  religious  principle  alone 
— strong  and  deep  in  the  soul — pointing  to  the  sure 
though  distant  crown — nerving  the  weak  roan's 
heart,  and  bracing  the  strong  man*s  arm,  that  can 
subvert  dynasties  and  unsettle  thrones  ;  and  there 
is  no  government,  however  stable,  and  no  consti- 
tution, however  free,  that  is  safe^against  the  ener- 
gy of  religious  truth,  or  the  bitterness  of  religious 
error.  The  revolutions  which  are  now  shaking 
society  to  its  centre,  have  been  neither  prompted 
nor  sustained  by  religious  zeal.  Like  the  hurricane 
they  will  but  leave  a  purer  atmosphere  and  a  more 
azure  sky.  Subverted  institutions  will  reappear 
purified  by  fire,  and  expatriated  princes  will  return 
improved  by  adversity. 

With  these  views  we  cannot  congratulate  our- 
selves, as  Mr.  Macaulay  does,  that  the  great  En;;- 
lish  Revolution  will  be  our  last.  Our  beloved 
country  is  doubtless  safe  from  popular  assault. 
The  democratic  arm  will  never  again  be  lifted  up 
against  the  monarchy  ;  but  a  gigantic  and  insidious 
foe  is  now  preparing  the  engines  of  war,  and,  in- 
flamed by  religious  zeal,  is  now  girding  himself  for 
a  bloody  combat.      Prophecy — eveou 
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OTMta  puBiDg,  and  evenU  lowering  in  our  horizon, 
foreshadow  the  great  straggle  which  is  to  decide 
between  religious  truth  and  religious  error.  Mis- 
led by  wicked  counsellors,  statesmen  have  combined 
to  break  down  the  great  bulwark  of  Protestantism 
which  Scotland  had  so  long  presented  to  the  enemy 
in  one  undifided  and  massive  breastwork.  The 
Protestant  strength  of  our  sister  land,  too,  has  been 
paralyzed  by  her  recreant  priests ;  and  a  bigoted 
king,  devoted  to  the  popery  of  rubrics  and  liturgies, 
is  alone  wanting  to  convert  the  most  powerful 
Choich  of  the  Reformation  into  a  fief  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  wild  population  of  a  neighboring  island 
are  "  biding  their  time,'*  and  watching  the  issue 
with  a  lynxes  eye.  Continental  states,  anxious  to 
biing  bigotry  and  priestcraft  into  reaction  against 
popular  turbulence,  are  conspiring  to  restore  a 
Bpiritual  supremacy  in  Christendom;  and,  in  an 
atmosphere  thus  constituted,  an  electric  spark  is 
alooe  wanting  to  combine  these  antagonist  elements 
ioto  one  tremendous  storm,  in  which  secular  re- 
ligions must  either  triumph  or  fall. 
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Although  the  contrary  might  be  thought,  yet 
it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  volumes  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  including  two  of  the  most 
gorgeous  works  ever  published  upon  the  beauties 
of  the  court  of  flowers,  confirm  us  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Orchids,  although  the  loveliest  of  plants, 
have  been  a  long  and  sadly-neglected  tribe.  Eng- 
lish florists  carved  Gogs  and  Magogs  out  of  box- 
trees.  French  gardeners  exhausted  their  art  on 
onnge-trees ;  Dutchmen  fell  at  the  feet  of  tulips ; 
luliaos  turned  their  gardens  into  glyptotheca ; 
Germans  filled  theirs  with  the  appliances  of  the 
stage ;  and  the  proto-horticulturiats,  the  Chinese, 
cnmmed  theirs  with  man-traps,  and  monstrous 
hybrids  of  art-nature  origin ;  but  no  one  cared 
for  the  orchids;  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the 
vhole  vegetable  world.  Europeans,  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant,  even  of  the  floral  treasuries 
of  the  old  world,  and  acquainted  only  by  report 
with  those  of  the  new,  treated  them  with  an 
anmcrited  indifi!erence.  The  systematic  botanist, 
iodeed,  took  thought  for  them ;  but  he  not  out 
of  love,  but  for  the  truth's  sake.  They  en- 
joyed the  poor  privileges  of  a  name  and  a  place — 
tod  that  was  all.  Yet,  while  possessed  of  no 
reputation  in  foreign  lands,  the  orchids  lived  in  all 
the  dignities  of  aristocracy  in  their  own  country  ; 
they  shone  upon  the  olive  brow  of  royal  Indian 
maidens;  they  flourished  in  the  palaces  and 
•centod  the  luxurious  air  of  Peruvian  courts  ;  they 
were  the  love-messengers  of  noble  Mexican  youths ; 


they  lay  a  mournful  tribute  on  the  grave  of  a  de- 
parted friend,  or  a  votive  oflfering  at  the  shrine  of 
a  saint;  and  they  hung  their  fantastic  garlands 
along  the  gold-glowing  walls  of  Mexican  temples. 

Yet  this  neglect  was  not  universal.  Old  Her- 
nandez, the  Pliny  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
himself  intoxicated  with  the  zoological  and  botani- 
cal riches  of  New  Spain,  fell  in  love  with  a  splen- 
did orchid,  the  celebrated  '*  Lynx-flower."  Bate- 
man  calls  it  a  StanhopcMt  Mariiana,  and  Dr. 
Lindley  the  splendid  Stanhopcea  Devoniensis,  ded- 
icated to  his  grace  of  Chatsworth ;  and  we 
confess,  on  examination  of  Hernandez'  figures,  and 
on  a  comparison  of  them  with  Dr.  Lindley 's,  of 
the  latter  orchid,  in  his  magnificent  work,  the 
'*  Sertum  Orchidaceum,"  that  our  own  opinion 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition,  were 
it  not  that  the  Stanhopcsa  Devoniensis  is  a  native 
of  Peru,  the  lynx-flower  being  a  Mexican.  To 
judge  of  Hernandez'  raptures  let  us  quote  his  own 
words :  *'  This  roost  elegant  flower,  both  by  its 
variety  of  color  and  singular  sprinkling  of  spots, 
must  attract  the  admiration  of  every  one.  We 
were  disposed  to  call  it  the  lynx-flower  for  two 
reasons — because  it  emulates  the  dotted  skin  of 
that  animal  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  spots, 
and  also  because  it  is  owing  to  the  Lyncean  Acad- 
emy that  not  only  this  flower,  but  all  this  book 
of  curious  and  new  Mexican  plants,  ever  saw  the 
light."  *'  It  is  in  truth,"  he  adds,  '<  a  flower 
most  beautiful  in  form,  exhaling  the  sweet  odor  of 
the  lily,  and  possessing  charms  which  neither  the 
pen  nor  pencil  are  able  properly  to  depict.  On 
account  of  its  marvellous  elegance,  it  is  greatly 
sought  after  by  the  Indian  princes,  and  is  valued 
at  a  great  price.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  reddish 
color,  but  also  marked  with  white,  and  confusedly 
dotted.  Its  roots  are  like  figs  still  green,  and  its 
native  place  rocks  and  the  trunks  of  trees." 

If  the  Stanhopcea  Devoniensis  be  this  famous 
plant,  truly  the  glowing  terms  of  this  old  writer 
are  fully  justified.  The  splendid  flowers  first  un- 
folded their  strange  beauties  in  this  country  at 
Chatsworth,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1837. 
**  Certainly,"  writes  Dr.  Lindley,  **  there  never 
was  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  when  it  expanded 
its  large,  rich,  leopard-spotted  flowers,  in  all  the 
perfection  of  their  singular  form,  and  deep,  soft 
colors.  The  full-blown  flowers  measured  nearly 
five  inches  and  a  half  across,  and  emitted  a  very 
agreeable  odor,  resembling  a  combination  of  Chi> 
moroanthus.  Heliotrope,  and  the  perfume  called 
Mar^chal."  And  if  it  be  the  Stanhopeea  Marti- 
OTUit  the  flower  is  equally  beautiful. 

The  Lyncean  Academy  at  Rome,  gratified  with 
the  compliment,  and  struck  with  the  exquisite 
beauties  of  the  Flos  lyncea,  immediately  adopted  it 
as  their  splendid  emblem.  And  this  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  orchid  which  came  to  eminence  in  Eu- 
rope ;  certainly  it  was  the  first  from  the  unrivalled 
ranks  of  the  new  world.  Afterwards,  we  find 
orchids  figuring  in  the  pages  of  that  discursive 
genius,  Father  Kircher,  the  learned  author  of  the 
'*  Mundus  Subterraneus ;"  but  here  coupled  vnth. 
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ridiciiluus  spocalations  on  their  probable  origin, 
and  disgraced  by  being  represented  aa  plants,  from 
each  of  whose  flowers  depends  an  unfortunate 
human  being  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 

But  as  Hernandez  to  the  new,  so  was  the  ill  us- 
trious  Rumphius  to  the  orchids  of  the  old  world. 
His  enthusiasm  was  even  warmer.  Under  the 
title  of  Angracum  he  devotes  the  greater  portion 
of  one  book  in  his  "  Herbarium  Amboynense"  to 
their  consideration,  opening  the  chapter  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  **  Now  we  come  to  describe  a 
noble  family  of  plants,  which  is  remarkable  for 
always  having  its  dwelling-place  on  high,  among 
the  boughs  of  other  trees,  and  which  despises  the 
lowly  earth,  like  the  mansions  and  fortresses  of 
the  great,  which  are  commonly  built  in  lofly  situa- 
tions." Further  on,  he  speaks  of  their  nobility  of 
attire,  and  of  the  distingui  character  of  his  favor- 
ites, as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
remark. 

Now  and  then,  also,  other  botanists  figured  the 
orchids  in  their  works,  but  none  with  the  love 
which  burned  in  the  pages  of  Romphius  and  Her- 
nandez. And,  occasionally,  some  marvel-hunting 
German  would  distort  their  fair  features  and  fan- 
lastic  figures  into  those  clumsiest  and  coarsest  con- 
ceptions of  the  pencil,  which  make  the  transactions 
of  some  of  the  continental  scientific  bodies  noto- 
rious. It  was  thus,  when  no  man  cared  for  them, 
that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  **  father  of  bot- 
any," Linnaeus.  As  a  matter  of  duty  he  had  to 
classify  them ;  and  after  thrusting  a  heap  of  these 
fair  creations  into  two  classes,  the  Epidendra  and 
the  Orehidaoee,  he  passed  them  by.  After  Lin- 
naeus they  were  long  neglected.  Jussieu  gives  a 
brief  notice  of  them  ;  Swartz  published  a  mono- 
graph on  them ;  and  Wildenow  adds  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  genera.  Then  the  illustrious  bota- 
nist, Robert  Brown,  in  the  '*  Prodromus  Florae 
Novae  HoHandiae,"  calls  attention  to  them ;  and 
Du-Petit  Thouars,  having  occasion  to  visit  the 
Isle  of  France,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar,  made 
the  orehids  his  peculiar  study.  But  it  is  to  Dr. 
Lindley  that  we  are  to  ascribe  all  the  fame  of 
bringing  into  notoriety  these  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  elegant  productions  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Lindley,  Bauer,  and  Bateman,  are  three  of  the 
honorable  names  which  shine  most  brightly  in  the 
history  of  orehids.  The  first  by  his  elaborate 
article  on  the  principles  of  orohis-culture,  by  his 
valuable  occasional  papers,  by  the  comprehensive 
work — the  first  in  our  list — and,  above  all,  by  the 
exquisitely  collected  and  designed  '*  Sertum  Orchi- 
daceum:"  a  work  equalled  in  beauty  only  by  the 
next,  the  princely  book  of  Mr.  Bateman,  the 
"  Orchidaceae  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala ;"  and 
Francis  Bauer,  by  pen  and  pencil,  wielded  by  skill 
rarely  united  in  one  author.  Would  our  impris- 
oned friends  in  town  spend  an  hour — an  hour! 
we  should  write  a  day— -days,  in  beholding  tropical 
glories !  Would  our  country  readera  see  vegeta- 
tion on  a  scale  of  splendor  they  are  yet  ignorant 
oft  We  commend  them  to  the  "  Sertum,'*  and 
to  Mr.  Bateman,  if  they  can  secure  them. 


By  one  of  those  characteristic  oscillatory  move- 
ments of  human  caprice,  orehids  suddenly  became 
famous.  Orchis-collections,  orchis-culture,  orchis 
beauties,  became  an  elegant  rage.  Fur  half  a 
century  previous,  the  far-sighted  and  far-famed 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  had  been  collect- 
ing orchids  from  all  quarters.  Perceiving  the 
surpassing  charms  of  these  strange  creatures,  pay- 
ing on  a  liberal  scale  for  good  specimens  of  new 
species,  and  possessed,  as  we  honestly  believe,  by 
the  genuine  orchis-love,  they  soon  gathered  such 
a  magnificent  store,  as  was  altogether  unequalled 
for  many  yeara  by  any  private  or  public  eollectora. 
And  this  collection  remains,  we  believe,  in  the 
amount  of  species  it  contains,  unsurpassed  by  any 
collection  now  existing,  although  in  splendor  of 
appearance  it  is  equalled  by  many  less  wealthy, 
though  more  imposing.  From  hence,  as  a  centre, 
many  of  the  eariy  specimens  of  this  family  were 
distributed  among  the  wealthy  amateun  who  were 
beginning  to  feel  symptoms  of  the  orchido-roania. 

The  Horticultural  Society  began  with  eagerness 
to  investigate  the  subject,  principally  with  the  de- 
sire to  establish  certain  general  principles  of  cul- 
ture, which  might  have  the  efifect  of  making  it  a 
little  more  promising  than  it  had  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  best  hands.  They  instituted  impor- 
tant experiments  on  orchis-culture,  and,  subse- 
quently, employed  a  collector  to  explore  the 
wealthy  parts  of  South  America.  Mr.  Cattley, 
of  Barnet,  was  enthusiastically  attached  to  the 
orchids.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  private 
cultivatore.  He  introduced  some  gorgeous  speci- 
mens of  the  tribe,  and  has  lef^  his  name  to  poster- 
ity in  the  splendid  tribe  of  Cattleyas,  which  was 
so  called  in  his  honor. 

At  a  later  period,  another  name  takes  the  pre- 
eminence, and  every  orc,hid-lover  of  any  standing 
will  remember  the  attraction  of  Mr.  Richard  Har- 
rison *s  collection  at  Aigburth,  not  only  to  Engliah, 
but  even  to  continental  botanists.  At  one  time, 
the  splendor  of  these  plants  under  his  care  was  al- 
together unrivalled. 

Anxious  to  drag  from  their  native  haunts  the 
greatest  abundance  of  these  splendid  flowere,  Mr. 
Bateman,  hand  ulh  seaindus  in  enthusiasm,  de- 
spatched a  collector,  who  was  to  capture  as  many 
orchids  in  Demerara  as  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and 
transmit  them  to  Knypersley  Hall.  Mr.  G.  Bar- 
ker, of  Birmingham — an  equally  celebrated  name 
— sent  one  on  a  similar  mission  to  Mexico,  where 
indescribable  wealth  awaited  him.  And  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  had  an  envoy  in  India  for  the  same 
end.  The  result  may  be  readily  anticipated. 
Homeward-bound  travellers  saw  on  the  decks  and 
poops  of  their  ships  long  cases  clamped  together, 
and  glazed  with  stout  glass  or  talc.  They  beheld 
zealous  captains,  watering-pot  in  hand,  lift  the  lids 
and  engage  in  the  novel  duty  of  pouring  the  re- 
freshing streams  upon  the  thirety  inhabitants,  each 
his  pint  per  diem.  Seamen  and  passengers,  at- 
tracted by  the  unusual  care  bestowed  on  these 
boxes,  beholding  their  careful  closure  during  the 
ardor  of  the  day-time,  the  long  awning  ooveriog 
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them  in  rough  weather,  and  the  open  greeting  of. 
ereiy  genial  ahower,  peeped  in,  and  beholding  only 
some  fonny-Iooking  green  bulba  and  odd  leavea, 
were  strnck  with  amazement !  These  were  orchids 
on  their  way  home.  Arrived  in  England,  the 
boxes  were  loosed,  and  despatched,  each  with  its 
precious  cargo,  to  the  warm  homes  of  the  stoves 
of  these  gentlemen.  Ten  years  ago  the  importa- 
tioos  in  one  year  were  immense,  says  Mr.  Bate- 
man.  "  In  addition  to  the  spoil  brought  home  by 
Mr.  Gibson  from  the  Nepalese  Hills,  and  which 
reached  Chatsworth  in  that  year,  (1837,)  Mr.  Skin- 
ner poured  into  our  stores  the  richest  treasures  of 
the  barrancas  of  Gautemala ;  Mr.  Cuming  sent  a 
prorosion  of  the  choicest  air-plants  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands ;  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  R.)  Schomburgh 
contributed  some  exquisite  species  from  the  interior 
of  Guiana." 

But  an  enterprising  Frenchman,  one  M.  Des> 
champs,  outdid  them  all.  Fitting  out  a  vessel  for 
the  express  purpose,  he  loaded  it  with  orchids  and 
cactuses  for  his  cargo  ;  and,  setting  sail  from  Vera 
Cnn,  he  conveyed  his  sea-borne  garden  in  safety 
to  England.  This  arrival  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tioo.  So  large  was  his  cargo  of  plants  that  it  was 
foand  necessary  to  engage  apartments  in  Hunger- 
ford  Market  for  the  sale  of  them.  They  were 
lotted  in  collections  of  twenty  different  species, 
and  at  first  they  realized  very  large  prices.  Soon, 
however,  and  before  M.  Deschamps'  stock  was 
nearly  exhausted  the  market  was  glutted,  and  the 
remainder  was  disposed  of  in  the  country  at  very 
redoced  terms.  Whether  the  speculation  proved 
a  profiuble  one  on  the  whole  or  not,  we  are  un- 
able to  state.  Altogether,  the  enormous  number 
of  three  hundred  different  species  of  orchids  were 
iotroduced  into  this  country  in  that  one  year  alone. 
At  this  present  time  large  importations  are  contin- 
aally  taking  place.  Large  arrivals  from  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Indies,  are 
frequent ;  and  the  Messrs.  Stevens,  of  King-street, 
Covent-garden,  now  periodically  knock  down  good- 
ly'Mots''  of  them,  at  prices  which,  in  former 
times,  would  have  been  laughed  at,  if  offered  only 
for  a  single  specimen.  Thus  have  the  dark  woods 
of  Brazil,  the  dense  jungles  of  India,  the  forests 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  richly-stored  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  poured  out  their  floral  treasures 
at  our  feet ;  filling  our  conservatories  with  vigorous 
apeciroens  of  un- world-like  plants,  and  those  of  a 
family  despised,  neglected,  and  almost  unknown 
Bome  twenty  years  ago.  The  present  number  of 
species  actually  to  be  found  in  English  conservato- 
lies  is  probably  above  two  thousand. 

The  orchido-mania  was  thus  fully  developed. 
But  it  was  yet  to  spread.  A  hundred  guineas 
was  not  an  uncommon  price  for  a  new  specimen. 
Waxen  imitations  of  the  flowers  came  out  upon 
ladies*  bonnets,  and  real  flowers  glowed  and 
breathed  their  balmy  odors  from  ladies*  head- 
dreasea  and  hair.  The  orchids  were  then  ad- 
mitted  into  the  drawing-room.  There  suspended, 
their  magnificent  flowers  put  to  shame  the  artificial 
deeontiona  of  mao  ;  and  there  they  remained,  the 


wonder  and  delight  of  brilliant  assemblies,  some- 
times for  weeks,  in  unfading  beauty.  It  became 
necessary  to  devote,  after  the  plan  of  the  Loddiges, 
a  separate  stove  for  the  conservancy  of  these  treas- 
ures. Epiphyte  houses  became  all  the  rage,  and 
some  were  shortly  erected  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
Perhaps  as  splendid  an  orchis-stove  as  any,  is  that 
at  Brooghton  Hall,  near  Manchester. 

Merely  the  very  dwelling-place  of  the  orchids 
has  its  peculiar  fascinations.  Let  our  reader,  if 
he  be  far  from  Chatsworth,  if  Kew  Gardens  and 
Chiswick  be  terra  incognita  to  him,  if  Knypersley 
Ha11,Zion  House,  Mr.  Rucker's  collection  at  West 
Hill,  Wandsworth,  Ealing  Park,  Mr.  Knight's  Ex- 
otic Nursery,  and  Mr.  Barker's  collection  at  Bir- 
mingham— if  these  are  all  too  distant  for  him,  let 
him  get  into  a  hackney  omnibus,  and  betake  him 
to  Loddiges,  who  are  sure  to  let  him  in.  Gaining 
admission,  let  him  direct  his  steps  straight  to  the 
orchid-house  on  his  left-hand,  and  entering  and 
shutting  to  the  door,  there  looking  down  the  fan- 
tastic vistas  of  a  teeming  orchis-vegetation,  let  him 
say  whether  orchis-culture  has  not  a  just  claim  to 
peculiar  charms.  Whether  such  vegetable  dia- 
monds, sapphires,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  all  vital 
with  odoriferous  steams,  are  not  deserving  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  affections  of  a  collector.  Two 
days  of  the  most  refined  pleasure  did  we  enjoy  in 
their  splendid  company,  where  ennui  is  a  thing 
wholly  impossible. 

We  consider  an  epiphyte-house  to  be  the  most 
natural  of  floricullural  artificialities.  There  are 
charms  in  it  for  which  we  look  in  vain  elsewhere. 
An  ordinary  conservatory,  however  vast  its  extent, 
with  its  long  and  lurid  regiments  of  red  pots,  in 
spite  of  the  precious  florists*  flowers,  or  horticul- 
tural curiosities,  which  may  blossom  there,  is  but 
a  dismal  ^place,  a  great  plant-cage  aAer  all ;  al- 
though, it  is  to  be  confessed,  modern  taste  is  be- 
ginning to  amend  even  this  department  of  luxury. 
But  the  orchid-bouse  is  quite  another  thing.  Even 
the  magnificent  palm-house  at  Hackney,  where 
great  inmates  are  poking  their  crowned  heads 
through  the  top  lights,  while  their  struggling  roots 
are  cramped  up  in  great  wooden  boxes,  by  the 
side  of  the  long,  low,  and  humbler  orchid-stove 
adjoining  it,  retains,  in  our  eyes  at  least,  but  few 
attractions.  But  come  into  the  orchid-stove.  Here 
is  nature  in  a  conservatory.  Up  above  the  head  are 
old  stumps  of  trees  all  straggled  over  with  wonderful 
parasites ;  cocoa-nut  shells  casting  forth  now  a  feath- 
ery vegetation,  a  miniature  copy,  mayhap,  of  the 
splendid  parental  crown,  but  by  another  plant,  and 
now  flowers  and  stems,  and  serpentine  roots  of  the 
most  varied  and  outlandish  a^ect ;  or  beyond,  bun 
dies  of  fagots  rising  from  the  low-spanned  roof, 
ornamented  with  pendants  of  living  green,  and 
flowers  of  burnished  gold.  Oyster-shells  are  the 
curious  receptacles  of  others,  and,  dangling  within 
reach  by  a  wire,  display  string  aAer  string  of 
vegetable  pearls.  And  beyond  still  the  air  is  full 
of  bits  and  clumps  of  wood,  of  seared  and  tortuous 
branches,  each,  and  in  endless  profusion,  pouring 
down  such  a  flood  of  sweet  odors,  rejoicing  in  such 
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gorgeoas  raiment  of  many  colon,  as  would  almost 
induce  the  belief  that  the  fairy-gardens  of  Eastern 
romance,  with  their  transporting  perfumes  and 
jewel-bearing  vegetation ,  were  no  dreaoos  of  imag- 
ination. 

Then  along  the  ground.  What  a  scene  for  an 
artist  loving  fantastic  subjects  !  What  a  paradise 
for  a  miniature  nature-loving  Chinese  !  Gnarled 
and  decapitated  trunks,  rugged  and  stem,  occupy 
the  foreground ;  up  their  fierce  and  repulsive  sides 
how  tenderly  and  lovingly  the  green  creepers  steal ! 
how  they  hide  the  rough  warts  and  cover  the  grim 
chasms  and  shaggy  stems  with  the  softest  leaves 
and  brightest  flowers !  Further  back  are  rocky 
precipices,  terrible  to  a  caterpillar,  yawning  over 
gulphs  dreadful  to  a  wood-beetle,  a  hundred  inches 
high,  a  hundred  inches  deep.  Beyond  still,  an 
ancient  elm  stands  out  against  an  horizon  of  green 
leaves ;  its  once  brawny  arm,  amputated  at  the 
shoulder,  has  broken  out  at  the  *'  stump**  into  all 
sorts  of  grotesque  excrescences,  and  where  a 
mighty  limb  once  grew,  shaking  defiance  at  the 
sky,  odd-looking  leaves,  funny  bulbs,  and  painted 
beauties  now  luxuriate.  In  the  distance,  a  tan- 
gled thicket  of  roots,  stems,  flowers,  and  leaves 
of  tropical  aspect,  fills  up  the  picture. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  separate  account  of  some 
peculiarities  of  the  marvellous  flowers  grouped  to- 
gether in  this  family,  it  will  conduce  to  the  interest 
of  our  article  to  supply  a  brief  introductory  remark 
or  two  upon  the  structural  peculiarities  of  this  sin- 
gular race  of  plants.  According  to  Dr.  lindley,* 
this  order  has  four  chief  peculiarities,  and  these 
are  of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  In  the  first  place, 
the  botanist  will  look  in  vain  for  the  usual  distinct- 
ness of  stamina  and  aistil ;  in  the  orchids  these 
organs  are  fused  into  one  mass,  known  as  the  col- 
umn. Secondly,  he  will  also  find  that*all  the  an- 
thers are  suppressed,  except  one,  in  the  mass  of 
the  order.  Thirdly,  the  pollen  and  the  anther 
which  contains  it  are  in  a  most  peculiar  condition ; 
and,  lastly,  it  is  very  general  to  find  one  of  the  in- 
ner leaves  of  the  perianth  or  petals  developed  in 
an  excessive  degree,  or  in  some  most  anomalous 
form.  But  if  we  were  called  upon  to  state  to 
which  of  these  the  striking  aspect  of  the  orchids 
was  due,  we  should  feel  at  a  loss  to  name  it. 
Now  it  will  be  the  column  which  develops  itself 
into  the  most  extraordinary  features  ;  now  the  cu- 
rious pollen  masses  attract  the  attention  ;  or  now 
the  enlarged  petal  puts  on  a  marvellous  peculiari- 
ty ;  or  at  the  height  of  anomalism,  all  three  causes 
may  combine,  and  the  result  will  oflen  be  such  as 
to  perplex  any  botanist  of  ordinary  attainments. 
In  consequence  of  these  singularities,  the  greatest 
mistakes  were  made  upon  the  actual  composition 
of  the  orchis-flowers,  and,  until  it  was  in  some 
measure  dissipated  by  Robert  Brown,  profound  ig- 
norance prevailed  upon  the  whole  question  of  the 
fertilization  and  reproductive  apparatus  of  these 
plants.  Bauer  and  Lindley  have  satisfactorily 
cleared  up  the  points  of  dispute,  and  those  who 
would  investigate  this  interesting  question,  we 
*  Vegetable  Kingdom. 


have  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  excellent  work, 
'*  Illustrations  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Or- 
chidaceous Plants." 

Having  thus  summarily  dismissed  our  bcaotifol 
friends,  according  to  rule,  and  placed  them  in  what 
we  may  consider  their  proper  position  in  the  veg- 
etable world,  we  are  at  liberty  to  wander  at  out 
will  among  the  profusion  of  floral  riches  spread 
before  us. 

First,  let  us  speak  of  their  habits  in  their  native 
abodes.  The  chief  among  many  other  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Orchis  family  is,  that  a  large  number 
of  them  are  separated  from  most  common  plants 
by  their  being  capable  of  existing  in  the  air. 
They  have  been  hence  called  "  air  plants,"  or, 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  order  growing  upon 
trees,  Epiphytes.  But  both  these  terms  are  inac- 
curately applied  to  designate  the  mass  of  the  or^ 
der,  since  there  are  both  terrestrial  orchids,  and 
orchids  which  grow  upon  rocks  and  stones,  as 
well  as  upon  trees.  The  ingenious  Liebig,  in  his 
earlier  admirable  demonstrations  of  the  true  source 
of  the  carbon  contained  in  plants,  supported  the 
theory,  now  so  well  known  to  chemists,  of  its  at* 
roospheric  origin,  by  referring  to  this  fact.  And 
the  question,  If  not  from  the  atmosphere,  from 
whence  \  in  the  case  of  epiphytal  orchids  feeding 
only  upon  water  and  air,  is  quite  unanswerable. 
This  peculiarity,  added  to  those'  presently  to  be 
detailed,  combines  to  throw  a  singularly-refined 
and  unearthly  character  about  the  orchids.  They 
appear  as  creations  too  pure  to  grovel  in  the  dust, 
as  do  others  ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  to  be  re- 
luctantly confessed  that  a  considerable  number  of 
species  do  gain  their  livelihood  npoo  earth,  and 
come  therefore  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
vegetation.  This  airy  disposition' gives  a  singular 
aspect  to  their  artificial  residences,  since  with  many 
of  them  all  the  dietary  requisite  is  water,  air,  and 
a  humid  atmosphere  of  congenial  temperature,  and 
all  the  site  they  need  is  but  a  block  of  wood  to 
cling  to.  In  the  conservatory  of  the  Messn. 
Loddiges  is  a  splendid  confirmation  of  our  state- 
ment. There,  in  astonishing  luxuriance,  flourish- 
es one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  true  air-plant 
in  England,  the  Alrides  adorctum,  frequently  put- 
ting forth  from  thirty  to  forty  blossoms.  When 
this  lovely  plant  is  flowering,  it  is  a  sight  weil 
worth  all  the  trouble  of  the  journey,  not  to  men- 
tion the  inexpressibly  sweet  fragrance  which  fills 
the  whcile  stove  at  the  time. 

But  what  are  the  accumulated  riches  of  our 
stoves  to  those  we  should  gather  in  a  single  day 
in  their  native  haunts?  Let  any  one  to  whom  the 
work  is  accessible  turn  over  the  plates  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Yon  Marti  us'  Brazilian  Palms,  in  the 
illustrations  to  the  travels  of  Spix  and  Martius  in 
Brazil,  to  form  something  approaching  to  a  proper 
conception  of  an  orchid  scene.  There  in  those 
wealth-laden  flower-lands  are  masses  of  their  out- 
landish forms  to  be  seen,  as  it  were  dropped  from 
the  blue  air  upon  the  stalwart  branches  of  the  pri- 
meval woods  in  thick  profusion.  Mr.  Theodore 
Hartweg,  an  emissary  of  the  Horticultural  Sode- 
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tj  to  the  floral  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Guatema- 
la, nys,  that,  in  a  forest  of  oaks,  three  thousand 
feet  abo^e  the  level  of  the  sea,  not  far  from  Za- 
qaapan,  in  the  former  country,  the  trees  might  be 
Biid  to  groan  under  their  weight.  The  ;Ksene  was 
most  beautiful,  several  species  forming  the  roost 
fuitastic  festoons,  and  hanging  in  graceful  pen- 
dants from  the  branches.  Mr.  Henchman  declares, 
that  in  Demerara  dense  masses  of  them  occur  in 
sitoations  which  would  defy  all  attempts  at  intru- 
sion ;  and  in  the  Spanish  main  he  saw  the  epiphyte, 
commonly  known  as  the  '*  spread  eagle,'*  clasping 
enormous  trees,  and  cofering  them  literally  from 
head  to  foot  in  its  own  extraordinary  robes.  OAen, 
howcTor,  they  occur  more  sparely,  and  long  miles 
of  inland  navigation,  or  of  tedious  forest-journey- 
ings,  await  the  orchid-seeker.  Nevertheless, 
tbas  writes  the  accomplished  botanist,  Sir  Robert 
Schomborgh,  of  the  discovery  of  a  pretty  scarlet- 
flowered  orchis,  the  Diothonea  Jmbricaia  (it  was 
met  with  on  a  high  mountain-chain,  between  the 
iixty-fifth  and  sixty-sixth  meridian,  and  the  fourth 
parallel  of  latitude) : — "  The  thermometer  stood 
frequently  in  the  morning  at  57  degrees  F.,  and 
this  decrease  of  heat  became  sensible  to  our  body, 
and  communicated  to  the  nose  a  reddish  appear- 
ance. This,  connected  with  the  snow-white  lichens 
'which  covered  the  ground,'  powerfully  reminded 
as  of  a  winter  landscape.  And,  indeed,  the 
Btanted  trees  with  gray  tortuous  branches,  and 
their  foliage,  would  have  assisted  to  make  the  pic- 
ture more  perfect,  if  numerous  Orchidaceae,  con- 
jointly with  the  green  masses,  had  not  clothed  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees.  The  Orchidaces 
alone  gave  the  vegetation  a  tropical  aspect  where 
neither  Palms,  nor  Heliconias,  nor  Uranias,  were 
to  be  seen." 

To  take  another  picture  by  the  same  distin- 
guished artist,  relating  to  the  discovery  of  a  mag- 
nificent orchid,  which  of  all  others  struck  us  most 
with  surprise  in  Loddiges'  stove — the  Huntleya 
violace/e : — 

I  discovered  the  Huntleya  violac&B  for  the  first 
time  in  October,  1837,  being  then  on  my  ascent  of 
the  river  Essequibo.  While  the  Indians  were 
oceapied  in  unloading  the  mules  previous  to  the 
aaoent  of  the  large  cataract,  the  '*  Silk  Cotton- 
fails,"  I  rambled  about  one  of  the  small  islands. 
Blocks  of  syenite  were  heaped  together,  and  while! 
their  black  shining  surface  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  whitish  foam  of  the  torrent,  and  the  curly  waves 
h-ating:  ajjainst  the  rocky  barriers,  their  dome- 
ahaped  summits  were  adorned  with  a  vegetation  at 
oRoe  rich  and  interesting.  The  lofty  mountains, 
recedinfr  and  forming  an  amphitheatre,  afforded  a 
hifrhly  interesting  scene,  no  doubt  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  that  part  of  the  river  Essequibo.  I  was 
attracted  by  a  number  of  Onddium  altissimum 
which  covered  one  of  the  rocky  piles,  and  aston- 
ished me  by  their  long  stems  and  the  bright  color 
of  their  flowers,  when  my  attention  was  more 
powerfully  attracted  by  a  plant,  the  appearance  of 
which,  although  diflerent  from  the  pseudo-bulbous 
tribe,  pruclaiiMd,  nevertheless,  that  it  belonged  to 
that  interesting  family,  the  orchideous.  The  spec- 
imens were  numerous,  and  almost  clothed  with 
their  vivid  green  the  rugged  and  dark  trunks  of  the 


gigantic  trees,  which  contributed  to  the  roajestio 
scene  around  me*-^Sertum  Orehidacevm. 

The  idea  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  these 
splendid  flowers  were  to  be  the  innocent  causes  of, 
was  little  entertained  in  the  first  flush  of  pleasure 
at  their  discovery !  Their  charms  formed  an  at- 
traction to  this  dangerous  spot  which  a  talented 
companion  of  Sir  R.  Schomburgh  could  not  resist. 
Wishing  to  paint  the  beautiful  creatures  in  their 
native  loveliness,  he  had  done  so,  and,  in  a  spirit 
of  the  most  culpable  fool-hardiness,  determined  to 
descend  the  dangerous  falls  together  with  the  In- 
dians in  a  canoe.  The  canoe  upset,  and  he  alone, 
of  all  the  crew,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness 
with  his  life.  *'  He  is  now  buried,"  says  Sir  R. 
Schomburgh,  '*  opposite  that  island,  the  richest 
vegetable  productions  of  which  it  was  his  last  oc- 
cupation to  imitate  on  paper,  and  in  colors." 

Returning  from  this  mournful  episode,  let  us 
trace  the  orchids  elsewhere.  **  In  Brazil,"  writes 
Dr.  Lindley,  "  numbers  of  them  occupy  damp 
woods,  among  vegetation  of  the  most  luxuriant 
description,  by  which  they  are  embowered."  In 
Nepal,  according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  they  flourish  in 
inconceivable  luxuriance,  by  the  sides  of  dripping 
springs,  in  deep,  shady  recesses.  Here  they  grow 
in  company  with  the  ferns ;  and  the  more  dense 
the  forest,  the  more  stately  the  trees,  and  the 
richer  and  blacker  the  soil,  the  more  profuse  the 
Orchidaces  and  ferns  growing  upon  them.  The 
raptures  which  fill  a  collector's  breast  when  of  a 
sudden  he  lights  upon  a  heap  of  orchids  of  some 
new  species  are  not  to  be  described.  Something 
like  the  insatiable  visitor  of  the  fairy  jewel-land, 
he  clutches  at  more  than  he  can  carry,  and,  think- 
ing each  specimen  more  splendid  than  the  last, 
grows  completely  bewildered  in  the  multitude  of 
his  riches.  Go,  ramble  with  Mr.  Gosse  in  the 
forests  of  Jamaica,  and,  while  listening  to  the 
**  long-drawn,  measured  notes,  most  richly  sweet, 
of  the  solitaire,  itself  mysteriously  unseen,  like  the 
hymn  of  praise  of  an  angel,"  with  him  look  up 
and  wonder  at  the  clustering  orchids  with  matted 
roots  and  loveliest  bloteoms,  clothing  the  cotton- 
trees  in  raiment  gorgeous  to  behold.  They  love, 
also  the  soil  and  woolly  bark  of  the  calabash,  or  to 
clasp  in  Briarean  arms  the  stout  limb  of  some 
lofty  forest-king,  or  to  put  forth  their  fairy  forms 
under  the  shadow  of  waving  branches,  where  pen- 
cils of  bright  sun-light  now  and  then  drop  down 
to  pick  out  their  brilliant  colors,  and  where  the 
soft,  warm,  humid  breath  of  the  woods  comes  and 
ravishes  away  in  vaporous  clouds  their  fragrant 
perfumes. 

Tet  the  orchids  are  of  the  most  accommodating 
dispositions  within  a  certain  range  of  circumstan- 
ces. Easily  satisfied  with  such  a  meal,  if  it  can 
be  called  anything  so  gross  and  sensuous,  as  the 
ambient  air  and  passing  shower  supply,  they  will 
embrace  the  rock  for  a  shelter,  or,  in  torrid  re- 
gions, rejoice  only  in  the  possession  of  a  garden 
wall.  Although  most  of  them  delight  to  unfold 
their  beauties  in  the  steaming  atmosphere  of  the 
tropical  forests,  yet  some  are  found  blossoming  in 
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unrivalled  luxuriance  in  the  deaiccating  air  of 
Aastralia,  flowering  in  abandance  apon  the  aun- 
Bcorched  fringes  of  the  Australian  woods. 

The  terrestrial  orchids  are  greatly  the  inferiors 
of  the  epiphytal,  both  in  singularity  and  in  beauty. 
While  we  have  seen  that  the  latter,  with  true  aris- 
tocratic aspirations,  love  to  tower  in  the  air,  the 
terrestrials  are  earth-loving  beings.  We  may  join 
with  Rumphius  in  his  melancholy  remark,  *'  that 
among  these  vegetable  nobles,  just  as  among  the 
nobles  of  mankind,  some  degenerate  individuals 
are  always  to  be  found,  who  are  ever  on  the 
ground,  and  seem  >o  constitute  a  class  of  their 
own."  There  is  another  distinction  also  in  their 
place  of  abode  ;  the  epiphytes  revel  in  the  lands  of 
burning  clime  and  magnificent  vegetation,  while 
the  terrestrials  seek  the  more  congenial  kingdoms 
of  temperature,  where  cold  and  fickle  weather  are 
the  dominants.  Let  this  be  accepted,  however, 
only  fur  what  it  is  worth  as  a  general  statement. 
There  are  exceptions. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  how  great 
a  sensation  was  produced  at  Chiswick  by  the  first 
appearance  of  the  famous  Butterfly-flower — the 
Onddium  papilio.  Nor  was  the  notice  bestowed 
upon  this  belle  from  Trinidad  unmerited.  Bearing 
gorgeous  blossoms,  which  imitate  to  the  life  the 
giddy  insect,  at  the  end  of  long,  elastic  scapes, 
which  cause  the  flower  to  dance  oA  every  passing 
wind,  it  requires  neither  the  inspiration  of  a  poet, 
nor  the  imagination  of  an  artist,  to  believe  it  to  be 
in  very  truth  ^  metamorphosed  insect.  Yet  the 
Oncidium  may  be  almost  considered  as  the  most 
common-place  of  the  wonderful  mimicries  in  which 
this  favorite  tribe  indulges  itself.  The  works  of 
the  Creator  are  everywhere  wonderful — his  ways 
past  finding  out ;  but  there  are  degrees  of  creative 
excellence ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  among  the 
most  superlative  of  these  we  are  to  rank  the  ex- 
quisite skill  and  prodigality  of  beauties  lavished 
upon  the  orchids.  It  is  ours  yet  to  see  that  the 
orchis-garland  is  the  most  matchless  production  of 
all  those  floral  rarities  with  which  the  love  of  the 
great  Author  of  Nature  has  embellished  our  earth  ; 
and  in  nothing  is  this  excellence  of  creation  more 
wonderful  than  the  mimicries  of  these  extraordinary 
plants. 

That  we  possess  some  few  feebler  mimicries, 
both  of  the  works  of  man  and  of  those  of  creation, 
every  day  amply  testifies ;  but  in  the  orchis  family 
this  imitative  tendency  overleaps  all  bounds,  and 
passes  almost  into  the  ludicrous.  Resemblances 
will  be  found  therein  to  a  number  and  variety  of 
objects  too  numerous  to  particularize  as  we  should 
wish  ;  and  here  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying 
Mr.  Bateman*s  work  pretty  freely  under  contribu- 
tion, adding  a  few  more,  for  which  we  desire  to  be 
ourselves  considered  responsible.  Resemblances  of 
form  are,  however,  subjects  upon  which  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  prevails,  to  the  conceptions 
of  one  the  thing  mimicked  being  something  very 
different  to  those  of  others,  that  we  do  not  press 
for  all  we  are  about  to  mention ;  yet  the  majority 


may  be  safely  taken  as  sufficiently  obvious  to  leavt 
no  room  for  a  difl^erence  of  opinion. 

Shall  we  commence  with  the  vegetable  birds ! 
The  flowers  of  the  swan-plant  are  among  the  moat 
remarkable  of  these.  For  a  long  time  there  waa 
but  one  specimen  of  these  rare  plants  in  England, 
which,  was  at  the  orchid-house  at  Hackney.  Re- 
cently, it  has  become  more  common.  In  the  hot- 
ter stoves  there  are  now  some  of  the  most  lovely 
of  the  Cycnocftes.  A  beautiful  species  is  the  Cyc- 
nocftes  Loddigesiif  from  Surinam,  and  it  was  the 
plant  which  on  its  arrival,  struck  botanists  with 
astonishment  at  its  most  marvellous  resemblance 
to  the  bird.  Behold,  in  this  flower,  the  gracefully 
swelling  bosom,  the  round  contour  of  the  bird  find- 
ing their  elegant  representatives  in  the  recurved 
sepals  and  petals ;  while  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  swan  is  presented  in  the  delicate  taper 
neck,  which,  with  its  mimic  head,  turns  back 
with  the  proper  sinuosity  of  pride,  as  if  to  plume 
the  feathers.  The  C.  chlorochilon  bears  flowers 
of  larger  dimensions,  sometimes  even  measuring 
from  five  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  exhaling 
a  perfume  the  most  delicious.  But  chiefest  of  all 
others,  the  spotted  swan-plant  demands  attention. 
Here  is  a  flower-bird  with  yellow  wings,  dotted 
over  with  brown  spots,  with  a  recurved  neck,  and 
a  white-crested  head.  But  what  are  those  organs 
projecting  from  its  back  ?  Can  it  be  ? — a  couple 
of  expanded  hands,  with  crooked  fingers  dipped  in 
blood  !  It  is  even  so.  But  only  the  pencil  can 
do  the  flower  justice  ;  and  then,  it  would  probably 
be  thought  that  a  little  plastic  art  had  aided  the 
mimicry,  however  unjust  the  imputation.  Next 
to  the  swans  we  must  place  the  dove-planta.  The 
orchid  well  known  to  the  initiated  as  the  Perinie- 
ria  data,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  dove 
descending,  the  wings  wide  expanded,  the  head 
stooping  ;  in  a  word,  just  such  a  figure  as  the  old 
masters  depict  in  the  scene  where  our  Saviour 
comes  from  the  water  of  John*8  baptism.  In 
Panama,  its  native  climate,  it  is  regarded  with 
completely  superstitious  reverence,  as  a  religious 
symbol.  Then  there  is  the  famous  *'  pelican 
plant,"  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  we  have  our* 
aelves  beheld  floWering  in  the  splendid  collection 
so  oAen  mentioned  ;  at  any  rate,  the  impression  is 
strongly  on  our  mind  that  a  lovely  flower  was  upon 
one  plant,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
incident  recorded  in  the  elegant  myth  respecting 
that  bird.  Knowing  that  this  orchid  was  long  a 
desideratum  in  our  collections,  we  do  not  wish  to 
speak  with  poeitiveness.  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  loveliest  little  birds  mimicked  even  to  the 
feathers,  in  the  Omithocephali,  and  groups  of 
songsters  on  the  wing,  in  the  clustering  Sarcolobii. 
The  orchids  which  imitate  the  parta  of  birds  are 
without  number. 

Next,  take  the  vegetable  insects.  Here  oar 
country  friends  will  probably  be  beforehand  witk 
OS,  and  tell  of  some  of  the  familiar  wonders  of  oor 
own  green  pastures  and  smiling  meadows.  Among* 
these  are  the  bee-orchids,  the  fly,  and  spideiHir- 


ehids,  of  which  they  relate  that  mlly  insects  will 
^j  for  days  by  the  side  of  their  inanioiate  mates ! 
Tlw  Peravians  know  two  mosqaitoes — the  insect 
and  a  flower,  the  latter  the  '*  Flor  de  Mosquito.'' 
In  other  lauds  are  known  vegetable  dragou-flies, 
aod  sham  insects  awing  from  slender  stems  in  their 
dark  woods ;  and  the  genus  Oberonia,  in  particn- 
lar,  teems  with  similar  representattoss  on  a  mi- 
croscopic scale.  Then,  for  the  animal  flowers. 
The  imitatiYe  faculty  is  here  also  in  equal  strength, 
for  there  are,  says  Mr.  Bateman,  resemblances  to 
"tigers,  leopards,  lynxes,  bulls,  rams,  and  mon- 
keys, and  even  to  man  himself."  The  latter 
flower  is  well  known  under  the  Anthropophora, 
aod  has  sadly  perplexed  some  of  the  older  authors. 
*'  In  the  catalogue  of  reptiles  we  find  an  endless 
variety  of  snakes,  lizards,  toads,  and  frogs.  Of 
shells,  likewise,  there  are  many  kinds.  Then  fol- 
lows a  mixed  multitude  of  masks,  cowls,  hoods, 
caps  and  helmets ;  swords,  spurs,  crests,  pikes, 
arrows,  and  lances  ;  whiskers,  eyelashes,  beards, 
bristles,  tails,  horns,  and  teeth  ;  combs,  slippers, 
buckets,  trowels,  pouches,  and  saddles.  Nor  is 
this  mimicking  propensity  confined  to  the  flowers 
alose,  being  equally  conspicuous  in  their  leaves, 
and  pseudo-bulbs,  which  have  been  likened  to 
onions,  caoumbers,  bamboos,  and  palms  ;  tongaes 
and  moosetails  ;  hooks,  whips,  and  straps,  swords, 
and  needles.*'*  A  very  remarkable  mimicry  oc- 
curs in  the  leaf  of  a  species  whose  title  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  peculiarity — the  Grammatopkyllum ; 
the  leaves  are,  as  it  were,  inseribed  all  over  with 
Arabic  characters. 

Bat  there  are  no  limits  to  the  extravagances  of 
these  plants.  Should  the  caricaturist's  pencil 
grow  feeble,  or  his  fertile  imagination  flag,  h^ 
might  take  a  few  days'  recreation  among  the  or- 
chids. Erery  one  knows  the  freaks  of  invention 
which  the  legendary  subject  of  '*  St.  Anthony's 
temptation'*  has  called  forth  on  the  canvass  of  our 
old  masters  ;  but  we  renture  to  declsre  that  a 
gmap  of  sapematnral  looking  figures,  more  nn- 
eaithly  by  fax  than  the  wildest  of  these,  might  be 
imposed  from  a  few  of  the  orchid  flowers.  Have 
any  of  onr  readers  seen  the  horrid  flowers  of  the 
(hadiuih  pecioral€f  an  armless,  headless,  half- 
ricelelon,  with  the  ribs  and  clavicles  ss  gaunt  and 
bars  as  could  be  pictured  t  Yet  this  is  nothing 
to  the  CoryantKes  macrantha.  We  were  thun- 
derstruck on  beholding  this  awful-looking  creature. 
U  it  a  turkey's  oraw  T  Is  it  a  cervical  vertebra? 
Is  it  an  anomalous  reptile  1  What  is  it  1  The  very 
laM  answer  in  the  world  would  be  the  true  one. 
We  may  be  thought  to  grow  enthosiastic  upon  the 
•abject.  Let  us,  however,  record  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  true  anecdote  about  this  plant.  When 
the  rohabiunts  of  Trinidad  were -first  shown  the 
^^table  monstrosity,  they  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  ilB  being  a  flower.  Accustomed  as  they  were 
te  the  pecoliariiies  of  the  orchids,  this  was  too 
nseh  for  them  to  believe.  Nothmg  eoald  per- 
Msde  them  Jt  was  a  natural  prodnetbn.  They 
Mndfastly  maiaudned  that  it  was  an  ioipotttion, 
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the  work  of  some  clever  modeller.  Tes!  and 
even  when  permitted  to  see  the  flower  hanging 
from  the  parent  plant  in  the  botanic  garden,  thek 
belief  was  analtered.  Geology  has,  it  is  true, 
made  us  familiar  with  some  startling  forms  of 
another  era;  but  setting  aside  the  iropressioM 
which  mere  magnitude  produces,  we  can  picture 
to  ourselves  few  more  terrible,  more  grotesque, 
more  fantastic  and  more  anomalous,  and  withal 
more  exquisitely  lovely,  than  those  comprising  the 
grotesque  part  of  the  orchidean  garland.  We 
may  even  exclaim  in  the  majestic  and  sokd  im- 
agery of  Milton,  that  in  their  case  it  seems  as  if 

Nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable  and  inutterable,  and  more 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  coneeived, 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. 

It  is  a  plain  truth  that  the  charms  of  the  orchid 
family  have  bewitched  all  nations  among  whom 
they  have  been  displayed.  The  present  orchido- 
mania  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  a  passion  of  a  far 
more  lasting  description,  than  the  other  forms  of 
antholatry,  which  at  different  periods  have  swayed 
the  human,  that  is  to  say,  the  human  horticultu- 
rist's heart.  Certainly,  the  orchis  rage  finds  a 
better  argument  in  its  object  than  can  be  said  of 
any  other  such  infirmity.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  Dutchman's  flame,  a  gaudy  painted 
tulip,  with  a  faulile&s  contour.  The  orchids  are 
eccentricities ;  their  cultivation  is  not  a  knack,  bat 
a  science ;  and  nothing  will  sncceed  but  a  proper 
combination  of  the  several  advantages  of  botanical 
knowledge,  horticultural  skill,  and  the  proper  pe- 
cuniary conditions  to  command  constant  and  vigi- 
lant attention.  For  this  reason  the  orchids  will 
never  become  vulgar  flowers.  How  are  the  glo- 
ries of  a  Semper  Augustus,  or  aay  other  tolipean 
"  splendid,"  decayed,  when  they  are  seen  flaunt- 
ing with  the  commoner  flowers  in  every  country 
gentleman's  garden !  No  such  fate  is  in  reserve 
for  the  orchids — much,  however,  we  confess,  to 
our  regret ;  for  it  would  give  us  the  sincerest  sat- 
isfaction to  see  them  become  the  ornaments  of  the 
humblest  cotter's  window.  Since,  then,  it  is  so, 
since  wealth  alone  can  procure  them,  and  wealth 
and  skill  alone  preserve — ^the  orchids  must  keep 
their  aristocratic  position,  and  preserve  their  repu- 
tation as  high-born  beauties  which,  as  is  the  case 
in  human  affairs,  are  ever  to  be  surrounded  with 
crowds  of  hopeless,  and  un-hoping  admirers.  Let 
England  become  iso-thermous,  iso-photous,  and 
iso-hygrometic,  with  Brazil,  and  the  case  would 
be  altered  ;  yet  we  fear  the  change  would  be  lit- 
tle to  be  desired  on  all  points. 

But  to  return.  The  influence  which  these  plants 
have  held  over  savage  nations  is  interesting  and  re- 
markable. Can  we  wonder  that  the  wandering 
forest-Indian,  as  he  treads  those  mighty  solitudes 
alone,  yet  not  alone,  regards  with  almost  super- 
stitious reverence  the  wonder-stirring  blossoms  of 
a  Stanhopeeaf  fireah  from  natore'a  pencU)  glaring  at 
him  from  some  uneouth-visaged  tree-trunk?  Even 
in  oar  unromantie  matter-of-fact  stoves,  with«( 
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opy  of  glass  over-head,  ribbed,  and  cross-hatched 
with  timber  of  less  graceful  oatline  than  the  wa?- 
ing  forest  branches,  an  indescribable  sense  of  mys- 
tery surrounds  these  strange  flowers,  which  even 
a  sober  reason  cannot  wholly  discard.  Shall  we 
indeed  laugh  to  scorn  his  rude  impressions,  when 
we  find  even  the  talented  Rnmphius  quoting  Father 
Kircher,  at  whom,  of  course,  nobody  could  wonder, 
and  himself  believing  the  most  outrageous  specu- 
lations upon  the  probable  origin  of  these  plants? 
So  far  did  they  overcast  his  sobriety. 

Among  the  Mexicans  they  supply  emblems, 
which  in  flower-language  stand  for  all  the  letters 
in  the  alphabet.  **  Nut  an  infant  is  baptized," 
writes  Mr.  Bateman,  **  not  a  marriage  is  celebrated, 
not  a  funeral  obsequy  performed,  at  which  the  aid 
of  these  flowers  is  not  called  in  by  the  sentimental 
natives  to  assist  the  expression  of  their  feelings. 
They  are  oflfered  by  the  devotee  at  the  shrine  of 
his  favorite  saint,,  by  the  lover  at  the  feet  of  his 
mistress,  and  by  the  sorrowing  survivor  at  the  grave 
of  his  friend."  Their  titles  are  often  the  indices 
to  their  peculiar  functions ;  thus,  Flor  de  San  Se- 
bastian, Flor  de  lus  Muertos,  Flor  de  los  Santos, 
Flor  de  Corpus.  No  me  olvides  is  the  orchidean 
forget-me-not.  But  something  more  extraordinary 
is  to  be  said  still,  for  Rumphius  declares  that  in  the 
East  Indies  the  flowers  themselves  refuse  to  be 
worn  by  any  except  princesses  or  persons  of  the 
royal  family ;  adding,  "  In  Ternata*  matrons,  ac 
presertim  uxores,  sorores  et  filiae  regum,  sibi  adeo 
hos  vindicant  flores,  ut  vulgaris  mulier  multo  minus 
serva  illos  dedecorarent,  si  florem  hunc  capiti  suo 
imponerent :  unde  hos  flores  pro  se  solis  silvis  peti 
jubent,  quos  capillis  innectunt  dicentes  naturam  fp- 
sam  demonstrare  hosce  flores  non  convenire  homi- 
nibus  vilioris  conditionis,  quum  nullibi  nisi  in  altis 
crescant  locis,  unde  et  dicta  nomina  sortita  est  haec 
planta."t 

The  same  orchid  also  furnishes  the  true  Tove- 
philter  of  the  Ambuynese,  and  its  virtue  is  declared 
to  be  such  <that  a  lady  will  fall  in  love  with  any 
one  from  whom  she  receives  a  draught  containing 
a  portion  of  it  infused  therein.  In  the  villages  of 
Gautemala,  the  traveller  will  often  see  orchids 
stuck  upon  the  trees  near  the  cottages  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  masses  of  clay  surrounding  their 
roots  to  prevent  their  being  blown  down  by  the 
wind.  They  are  cultivated  by  the  Indians  not  so 
much  for  their  beauty  as  for  the  sake  of  adorning  the 
Roman  Catholic  altars ;  they  will  therefore  scarce- 
ly part  with  them  to  collectors.  The  Mexicans, 
says  Mr.  Hartweg,  finding  the  beautiful  pink  flowers 
of  Lslia  attractive,  stick  them  on  the  limes  growing 
before  their  houses.  Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
shrines  are  profusely  ornamented  with  orchids. 
Near  San  Luis  Potosi,  says  the  last  writer,  **  a 
small  chapel  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  is  always 
gayly  adorned  with  flowers  and  candles,"  and  is 
regarded  with  the  deepest  reverence  by  the  be- 
nighted Indians.     At  all  the  festivals  and  solemni- 

♦  Nom.  loci. 

t  Rumph.  Herbar.  Amboyn.  The  Latin,  we  beg  to 
lay  is  the  old  botanist's  own  oonitnictioa. 


ties  of  this  church,  the  magnificent  flower,  Flor  de 
los  Santos,  the  X^ia  autuMnalis,  is  in  great  de- 
mand. The  flower  is  of  the  most  graceful  habits 
and  charming  lustre,  and  it  exhales  a  delicious  per- 
fume. The  Flor  de  San  Sebastian  is  one  of  the 
splendid  genus  Cattleya,  and  is  to  be  found  adding 
living  beauty  to  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  idol- 
atrous art  on  Roman  Catholic  altars,  and  at  the 
much  frequented  shrines  of  favorite  saints. 

What  a  diflicult  task  remains  for  the  pen  that 
would  attempt  the  expression  of  orchid  loveliness ! 
If  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  palette,  while  they  can 
give  something  of  the  colors,  yet  fail  to  convey  any 
adequate  impression  of  the  hyaloid  lustre  and  wax- 
like  delicacy  of  many  of  the  flowers,  what  can  the 
pen  accomplish?  Of  all  genera,  the  Cattleyas,  So- 
bralias,  Stanhopceas,  and  Oncidiums,  are  clothed 
in  garments  the  most  exquisite.  Here,  Tynan 
purple  melts  and  flows  pale  into  a  snowy  field  of 
white,  or  there  a  waxen  flower  blushes  up  into  the 
deepest  rose.  Some,  by  reason  of  their  surpassing 
beauty,  are  called  by  the  Peruvians  the  Flowers 
of  Paradise,  as  if  soch  loveliness  never  originated 
on  earth.  But  how  shall  we  describe  what  only 
the  imagination  can  conceive,  and  that  imperfect- 
ly? Here,  while  we  write,  are  surrounding  as 
fluttering  masses  of  burnished  gold.  Here  are  cu- 
rious robes  of  deepest  violet,  and  beyond  are 
racemes  resembling  a  gorgeous  field-officer's  plume, 
ail  bedotted  with  yellow  and  red,  purple  and  white. 
A  countless  profusion  of  brilliant  tints  shows  brave- 
ly in  contrast  with  lurid  colors  and  richest  green. 
To  particularize  a  few.  The  celebrated  beauty  of 
the  Table  Mountain,  Disa  grandiflora^  is  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  such  luxuriance  of  blossom  as  to 
exhibit  flowers  half  a  foot  in  width,  and  painted  in 
the  richest  regal  colors,  scarlet  and  gold.  The 
Maxillaria  Skinneri  is  another  orchis  belle ;  it  also 
measures  nearly  six  inches  in  width,  its  sepals  are 
purest  white,  beautifully  tinged  with  crimson, 
which  deepens  into  a  lovely  rose  in  the  petals,  and 
the  'Mip"  of  the  flower  is  almost  covered  with 
spots  and  streaks  of  the  most  brilliant  carmine. 
The  Sohralia  macrantha  is  an  equally  splendid 
flower,  dipped  in  roseate  hues,  elegantly  shaded, 
and  relieved  with  gold.  Add  to  these  the  exquisite 
Cattleya  Skinneri,  and  we  have  a  fair  number  of 
orchids  approaching  nearest  the  limits  of  greatest 
beauty  both  in  outline  and  coloring. 

A  vivid  imagination  may  indeed  supply  what  we 
have  failed  to  depict  of  beauty  to  our  orchid  gar- 
land. Can  any  imagination  realize  their  fragrance  ? 
Let  him  whose  custom  or  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
wander  often  through  the  epiphyte  home,  give  an- 
swer. Is  there  one  of  our  readers  hipped  with 
dyspeptic  fancies,  out  of  humor  with  himself,  and 
everything  else,  let  him  try  our  remedy,  and  spend 
a  pleasant  aflernoon  in  the  odoriferous  society  of  the 
orchids.  There,  as  the  balmy  vapor  fills  his  senses, 
and  wraps  him  round  in  his  enchanting  mantle, 
every  other  vapor  will  fly  probably  away,  and  be 
no  more  found.  The  soft  moisture  of  the  air  sub- 
dues the  remotest  tendency  to  pungency  of  odor, 
leaving  nothing  bat  a  soothing  and  delicate  perfume 
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pereeptiUe.  A  little  hamble  flower  on  this  shelf 
poors  oot  sweetest  breathings  of  verbena  into  the 
ambieDt  air.  An  Kpidendrnm  climbing  some  rough 
tronk  sheds  spicy  odors ;  minglings  of  mask  and 
booey,  of  the  pleasant  smell  of  the  stock,  of  violets, 
cinnamon,  fresh  hay,  and  other  perfumes  flow  from 
others.  Sweetest  of  the  sweet  are  the  Aerides 
odoratum^  and  the  Epidendrum  aramaticum ;  when 
they  are  in  full  blow  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
stove  is  embalmed.  Who  shall  decide  between 
their  claims  when  two  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  and  Mr.  Bateman  dispute  about  them  ?  Dr. 
Ltndley  eulogizes  Aerides  odoratum  as  the  "  sweet- 
est of  all  sweet  flowers  ;'*  but  Mr.  Bateman  de- 
dares  that  when  the  Epidendrum  was  placed  by 
its  side,  it  completely  overpowered  the  odor  of  the 
Aerides.  The  perfume  is  of  such  an  agreeable 
kind  as  never  either  to  oppress  the  senses  or  cloy 
upon  the  taste.  All,  however,  are  not  thus 
favored,  and  some  consequently  exhale  the  quin- 
tessence of  a  druggist's  shop,  or  other  unpleasing 
odors. 

Perhaps  the  roost  singular  subject  yet  remains. 
We  shall  call  it  "  orchid  vagaries."  One  of  the 
moet  remarkable  freaks  played  by  this  family  is, 
that  sometimes  the  same  plant  will  produce  flowers 
of  two  distinct  species !  The  Cycnoches  Egerto- 
nianwn  exhibits  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
this  Protean  capacity.  The  singularity  of  the  fact 
will  be  best  perceived  by  our  placing  in  contact  a 
few  purely  physical  and  popular  characteristics  of 
the  two  species,  the  one  being  the  C.  ventricosum  ; 
the  other  the  C  Egertonixmum  proper : — 


C.    SGSBTO^IANVM. 

Flowers  are  deep  chocolate. 

The  lip  green,  and  breaking 
into  tea  crooked  fingers. 

The  racemes  fall  of  flowers, 
sometimes  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  drooping. 

LOOK   OK  THIS  PICTUBB, 


C.   VENTBICOaUM. 

Flowers  btc  sfreenishrvellow. 

The  lip  vAi/e,  and  Shaped 
like  a  heart. 

Very  short  raceme,  only  four 
or  five  flowers,at  first  hori- 
zontal. 

AND  ON  Tms! 


Now  for  the  curious  anecdote  which  led  to  this 
strange  discovery.  A  gentleman  was  coromis- 
aiooed  to  send  over  to  England  some  specimens 
of  the  C  Egertonianum.  They  were  carefully 
packed  and  sent.  They  arrived  safely,  were  at- 
tended with  assiduous  care,  and  in  due  time  put 
forth  flowers^-of  the  C.  vcniricosum.  Surely 
there  had  been  some  mistake.  More  specimens 
were  ordered,  were  selected  with  great  caution, 
and  despatched.  They  arrived,  in  due  time 
flowered,  and  again,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the 
collector,  appeared  the  flowers  of  0.  ventricosum. 
A  third  time  they  were  sent  for,  and  the  collector 
himself,  about  to  return  home,  determined  to  pro- 
vide against  any  error  by  bringing  them  under  his 
own  eye.  On  the  sea-voyage  they  flowered,  and 
produced  the  proper,  dark  chocolate  flowers  of  the 
C.  Egerloniemum,  All  was  right  now  at  any 
rate.  But  not  so.  The  plants  were  placed  in  an 
admirable  stove,  and  flourished  luxuriantly.  The 
flowering  season  returned,  when,  lo !  these  very 
plants,  which  had  bent  with  the  graceful  recemes 
of  the  C  Egertonianum  on  their  way  home,  and 


in  their  native  woods,  put  forth  flowers  of  the 
C.  ventricosum!  More  strange  still.  A  little 
while  after,  these  greenish  flowers  died,  and  while 
they  yet  hung  to  the  plant,  there  appeared  a 
beautiful  spike  of  flowers  of  the  original  kind,  the 
C.  Egertonianum.  One  would  say  this  was  ao 
outside  vagary ;  but  it  is  otherwise,  for  in  the 
stove  of  a  noble  lord  a  single  plant  produced  three 
diflferent  flowers  of  genera  previously  supposed 
to  be  quite  distinct ;  and  some  of  the  Zt/gopetch 
turns  produce  alternately  spikes  of  one  kind,  and 
then  of  another.  Mr.  Hartweg  writes,  *'  A  sim- 
ilar freak  of  nature  I  observed  in  Guatemala  with 
Sobralia  macrantha,  which  had  its  usual  large 
crimson  flowers  on  one  stem,  whilst  on  another  of 
the  same  plant  I  observed  the  small  and  condensed 
flowers  of  the  genus  Eveiyna.  This  plant  I  care- 
fully removed  to  the  [Horticultural]  Society's 
garden,  with  the  head  of  the  Eveiyna  attached  to 
it.  It  has  since  flowered,  bnt  has  only  produced 
the  flowers  of  Sobralia  macrantha.**  To  render 
this  singularity  more  apparent  to  the  non-botanical 
reader,  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  is  as  if  a  spaniel 
mother  were  to  have  among  her  progeny  an  ordi- 
nary spaniel,  and  a  "  king  Charles*'  or  some  other 
well-matched  variety.  It  is  impossible  to  explain 
these  perplexing  facts,  which  seem  to  threaten 
danger  to  many  of  our  received  opinions  upon  the 
persistence  and  stability  of  genera. 

Its  is  a  peculiar  beauty  of  orchideous  plants, 
that  a  good  collection  of  them  will  at  all  periods 
of  the  year  contain  many  plants  in  flower.  Hence, 
at  those  times,  when  all  other  vegetation  is  either 
in  the  immaturity  of  its  growth,  or  in  the  declining 
time  of  its  life,  the  orchids  are  in  fullest  blossom, 
and  the  epiphyte  houses  in  March  and  April,  and 
in  October  and  November,  oflfer  a  beautiful  con- 
trast to  the  surrounding  sterility.  Another  is,  that 
the  inflorescence  is  so  persistent.  Some,  it  is 
true,  last  in  flower  only  for  a  few  days,  but  others 
remain  in  perfection  for  many  weeks.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  the  cause  appears  to  lie  in  the  difliculty 
with  which  the  fertilization  of  the  flower  is  eflfect- 
ed.  If  the  anther  is  accidentally  disturbed,  a 
flower  that  would  otherwise  retain  its  loveliness 
for  weeks,  droops  immediately,  and  dies  in  a  day 
or  two — the  end  of  its  existence  being  in  fact  ac- 
complished in  the  transfer  of  the  pollen  to  its  ap- 
propriate receptacle.  A  gardener  touched  a 
flower  with  his  pocket  measure,  in  taking  its  di- 
mensions; in  twenty-four  hours  its  beauty  was 
departed,  while  the  uninjured  flowers  remained  in 
bloom  for  a  month  afterwards.  This  singular  fact 
is  true,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
in  many  other  flowers  ;  and  it  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  botanists.  In  consequence  of  the  duration 
of  the  flowers,  the  orchids  become  elegant  drawing- 
room  ornaments  for  a  length  of  time. 

Finally,  '*  of  what  use  are  the  orchids  to  roan  ?" 
"It  often  happens,"  writes  Dr.  Lindley,  "Ihat 
those  productions  of  nature  which  charm  the  eye 
with  their  beauty,  and  delight  the  senses  with 
their  perfume,  have  the  least  relation  to  the  wants 
of  mankind ;  whUe  the  most  powerful  virtuies,  or 
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most  deadly  poisons  are  hidden  beneath  a  mean 
and  insignificant  exterior;  thus  orchids,  beyond 
their  beauty,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  any 
known  utility,  with  a  few  exceptions."  Rum* 
phius  states  that  some  are  useful  as  counter-irri- 
tants, as  refrigerants,  and  as  astringents.  They 
also  furnish  the  valuable  article  of  food  called 
Salep.  They  supply  shoemakers  with  a  useful 
viscid  juice,  and  contribute  to  form  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  deadly  poison  of  the  Woorali. 
The  favorite  aromatic,  vanilla,  is  also  one  of  their 
products. 

Yet  the  orchids  were  not  created  in  vain.  The 
place  they  hold  in  the  .Esthetics  of  the  vegetable 
world  is  no  inferior  one.  If  it  be  true  that  man 
lives  under  the  influence  not  of  this  nor  of  that 
natural  body,  but  of  all  that  surrounds  him,  that 
*'  the  landscape,  with  all  its  inseparate  elements, 
acts  upon  the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  thus  impercep- 
tibly upon  his  entire  inward  history" — can  we  be- 
lieve that  this  or  any  other  form  of  vegetation  was 
created  to  no  end,  even  though  we  can  discern  no 
manifest  relation  in  them  to  the  proximate  pur- 
poses of  human  life  ?  Must  the  mind  starve,  and 
imagination  die,  while  the  body  is  richly  fed  ?  Is 
creation  to  be  all  prose,  and  no  poetry?  What  a 
dull,  homely,  rustic  world  were  ours  if  so.  Where 
would  be  the  glories  of  the  sun-tinted  clouds,  and 
all  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  celestial  scenery? 
Where  the  evening  hymn  of  the  nightingale,  and 
the  morning  chant  of  the  up-springing  larkl 
Where  the  balm-breathings  of  the  fiuwer-house, 
as  the  shades  of  fading  day  fill  the  warm  air  with 
dewy  vapors  1  And  where,  lastly,  those  glories 
of  form  and  color  which  we  now  gaze  upon  with 
delight,  beholding  in  them  the  traces  of  the  all- 
formative  hand  of  God,  and  gleaning  from  them  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  truth,  He  is  love  1  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  lesson  which  He  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake  would  have  us  learn  from  the  consider- 
ation of  this  beautiful  portion  of  God's  creation, 
adding  the  consoling  assurance  that,  "  if  Grod  so 
clothe  the  grass  which  is  to  day  in  the  field,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven  ;  how  much  more 
will  he  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith?" 


From  the  SpecUtor. 
DR.  JAMES  REID   ON  INFANTILE  LARYNGISMUS.^ 

Laryngismus  is  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis  or  entrance  to  the  air-tubes,  which  pro- 
duces a  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  rather  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  breath.  It  is  accompanied  by  distress- 
ful feelings ;  sometimes,  in  infants  especially,  by 
a  **  crowing"  noise  and  by  severe  convulsions ; 
the  paroxysms  vary  in  their  degree  of  severity, 
but  if  the  suspension  of  breathing  is  continued  be- 
yond a  minute  or  two  death  inevitably  ensues. 
Cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  complaint  has 
attacked  adults;  instances  of  children  suflTering 
from  it  are  not  so  rare,  but  they  are  still  excep- 

*  On  Infantile  Laryiwismas ;  with  OhservatioDS  on 
Artificial  Feedtog  as  a  trecfiient  cauie  of  this  complaiat, 
and  of  other  Convulsive  Diseases  of  Inlknts.  By  James 
Beid,  M.  D.,  &c.,  &c    Published  by  Churchill. 


tional ;  it  chiefiy  prevails  among  infants,  especially 
during  the  period  of  dentition. 

Some  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
the  subject  in  this  country  earlier  than  Dr.  Reid 
assumes ;  but  it  was  rather  perhaps  to  its  symp- 
toms as  part  of  the  "convulsions"  of  children, 
than  as  a  distinct  disease.  Dr.  James  Simpson,  in 
1761,  first  called  attention  to  it  as  a  separate  com- 
plaint; and  his  work  De  Asthmate  Infantum 
Spasmodico  was  followed  by  a  variety  of  others ; 
in  which,  however,  something  of  the  old  indistinct- 
ness obtained,  so  as  to  prevent  that  attention  to 
the  true  object  which  is  above  all  things  necessa- 
ry to  success  in  discovery.  In  1815  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  and  soon  af\er  him  Dr.  Gooch,  treated  of 
the  disorder  in  a  more  specific  manner.  Since 
that  time  several  eminent  men  have  written  upon 
the  subject  or  touched  it  in  lectures  ;  but  the  vio- 
lent convulsive  symptoms  seem  to  have  rather  di- 
verted attention  from  the  ultimate  cause,  or  at 
least  to  have  given  it  a  wrong  direction ;  accom- 
panying or  even  consequential  symptoms  having 
perhaps  been  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  evil. 
It  is  the  direct  and  steady  manner  in  which  this 
origin  is  pursued  that  gives  character  and  value  to 
Dr.  Reid*s  book ;  though  it  has  considerable  prac- 
tical and  literary  merits  in  other  points  of  view. 

The  treatise  on  Infantile  Laryngismus^  in  fact, 
contains  a  very  complete  view  of  the  subject.  The 
book  opens  with,  a  good  medico-bibliographical 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  disease ;  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  the  symptoms.  The  va- 
rious causes  of  the  complaint  are  next  considered  ; 
and  to  this  succeeds  the  usual  medical  division 
of  diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  and  post-mortem 
appearances,  wound  up  by  a  variety  of  cases.  In 
each  part  of  the  treatise  Dr.  Reid  displays  great 
clearness  of  perception  and  neatness  of  style,  a 
good  deal  of  professional  reading,  and  statistical 
knowledge,  with  good  sense  and  general  soundness 
of  view. 

The  causes  of  laryngismus  have  been  ascribed 
to  cerebral  congestion,  hydrocephalus,  (water  on 
the  brain,)  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
and  a  peculiarly  excitable  state  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  This  last  Dr.  Reid  admits  to  be 
a  strong  predisposing  cause,  and  that  the  period  of 
teething  is  very  likely  to  produce  this  irritable 
state  of  the  nervous  centres  ;  but  he  holds  the  ul- 
timate cause  to  be  improper  food  and  an  impure 
atmosphere,  which,  impairing  the  digestion  and 
vitiating  the  secretions,  increase  the  nervous  irri- 
tability and  render  it  dangerous.  As  long  as  the 
infant  is  suckled  by  its  mother,  and  breathes  a 
pore  air,  there  is  little  risk  of  this  disease.  When 
trusted  to  a  wet  nurse,  who  probably  feeds  it,  or 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  it  up  by  hand, 
the  stomach  becomes  overloaded  with  improper 
food ;  the  natural  nervous  irritability  of  the  sys- 
tem is  seriously  aggravated  ;  convulsions  come  on  ; 
and  the  patient  is  often  gone  before  danger  is  even 
suspected.  This  risk  is  inseparable  from  bringing 
up  by  hand ;  but  it  is  much  increased  by  nurses, 
who,  from  prejudice  and  a  desire  to  save  them- 
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wives  trouble,  »toff  the  infant  with  solid  food. 
The  statistics  in  public  institutions  are  well  known 
to  show  a  terrible  rate  of  mortality  in  hand- 
rearing  ;  bat  private  attempts  seem  very  nearly  as 
bad. 

It  clearly  appears,  then,  with  what  ill  success  the 
attempt  to  rear  children  by  hand  in  public  institu- 
tions is  followed  ;  and  if  further  inquiries  are  made 
in  other  directions  on  the  subject,  the  same  unsatis- 
factory result  will  be  discovered.  Thus  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  from  his  investigations,  gives  the  average 
proportion  of  infants  who  live  beyond  their  first 
year,  when  fed  by  hand,  as  one  in  ten. 

Dr.  Merriman,  af\er  careful  inquiry,  says  that  one 
in  eight  survive  ;  according  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
the  average  mortality  of  infants  dry-nursed  is  seven 
in  ten  in  London,  but  rather  less  in  the  country  ; 
whilst  Dr.  H.  Ley  gives  as  the  result  of  his  own  ob- 
servations, that  four  fifths  of  infants  who  are  fed  by 
hand  die. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  ultimate  fate  of  those  beau- 
tiful, well-developed  healthy  infants,  brought  for 
oor  inspection  when  the  mothers  are  seeking  for 
the  situation  of  wet  nurse,  we  shall  find  most 
frequently  that  a  few  months  afler,  these  children, 
tzansferred  to  a  dry  nurse,  are  either  dead,  or  have 
dwindled  down  into  emaciated,  unhealthy  beings, 
ready  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  first  acute  disease 
which  may  happen  to  attack  Uiem. 

Dr.  J.  Clarke  states  that  in  one  family  alone  he 
knew  of  a  succession  of  six  wet-nurses  whose  chil- 
dren had  all  died  whilst  beine  fed  by  hand  ;  and  in 
another  family  eight  who  had  lost  their  infants 
under  similar  circumstances.  So  great  is  this  evil, 
that  the  late  Dr.  Denman,  and  some  others,  en- 
deavored to  establish  an  institution  for  the  reception 
of  the  infants  of  wet  nurses ;  but  the  benevolent 
attempt  failed.  Improper  food,  with  close,  ill-ven- 
tilated, small  apartments,  will  readily  explain  the 
great  mortality. 

In  hand-rearing  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
resource  but  country  air ;  which  is  also  highly 
beneficial  when  the  infant  has  been  weaned,  or, 
fiom  delicacy  of  organization  in  the  mother  or 
diild,  is  obnoxious  to  laryngismus. 

On  change  of  air,  in  many  cases  of  laryingismus, 
the  symptoms  have  immediately  ceased,  but  recurred 
vheo  the  infant  was  brought  back  to  its  former 
tesidenoe.  In  more  than  one  of  my  cases  this  cir- 
cumstance will  be  remarked. 

The  rare  occurrence  of  this  complaint  in  country 
districts,  as  compared  with  its  prevalence  in  crowd- 
ed towns,  is  another  proof  that  atmospheric  in- 
flaence  is  concerned  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  one 
of  the  exciting  causes.  Medical  friends  who  had 
Rsided  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  agricultural 
districts,  have  assured  me  that  they  never  saw  dur- 
ing that  period  a  single  instance  of  laryngismus, 
hot  that  since  they  had  removed  to  London  several 
SQch  cases  had  faUen  under  their  notice. 

Br.  Merriman  has  informed  me  of  a  striking  illus- 
tntion  of  the  eflfect  produced  by  change  of  air  in 
this  malady.  The  infant  son  of  an  eminent  banker 
vas  auaeked  bv  laryngismus ;  and  as  all  the  usual 
iBBiediea  failed  ia  subduing  the  symptoms,  the 


child  was  removed  to  the  country,  with  an  imme- 
diate good  result ;  a  return  to  town  after  a  short 
time  brought  back  the  paroxysms,  which  were 
again  checked  by  country  air ;  and  after  a  third  on- 
successful  trial  of  a  residence  in  London,  the  child 
was  kept  away  from  it  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  then  had  no  recurrence  whatever  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

This  fact  may  be  readily  explained  by  the  great 
irritability  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  glottis  in 
cases  of  laryngismus  ;  a  predisposition  to  the  dis- 
ease already  exists,  perhaps,  arising  from  irritation 
of  the  bowels ;  whilst  the  constant  entrance  of  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  smoke  and  other  noxious 
particles  through  the  sensitive  aperture,  will  natu- 
rally still  further  increase  the  local  excitability,  and 
thus  tend  to  the  more  frequent  aggression  of  the 
spasmodic  paroxysms. 

The  disease  is  often  thus  maintained  after  the 
original  exciting  cause  has  disappeared ;  and  it  is 
in  such  instances,  most  likely,  that  a  removal  into 
pure  country  air  is  attended  by  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  all  the  symptoms. 

This  is  the  "  mechanical*'  explanation  of  atmos- 
pheric influence  on  the  local  spasmodic  afifection  ; 
but  we  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  good 
effect  often  produced  by  "change  of  air,"  not  only 
upon  those  who  are  laboring  under  disorders  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  but  in  as  marked  a  manner  on 
individuals  suffering  from  functional  derangement 
of  the  stomach  or  of  the  nervous  system. 


A   RECENT   DEATH-BED. 

"  Draw  back  the  shrouding  curtain — ^let  me  feel 
The  inspiring  freshness  of  this  radiant  mom ; 

Slowly  and  surely  does  its  influence  steal. 
Divinely  healing — ^though  so  weak  and  won, 

My  languid  frame  revives :  I  may  not  die 

Beneath  the  splendor  of  yon  balmy  sky. 

*<  'Like  thee  to  live,  Uke  thee  to  die,  O  Sun, 
It  VHU  a  boyish  IiopCj  and  aU  in  votn'*— 

With  aims  yet  unfulfilled  and  course  half  run, 
I,  too,  might  murmur  forth  the  poet's  strain. 

But,  past  the  terrors  of  the  darksome  night, 

My  strengthened  pulses  bless  the  morning's  light. 

"  I  feel  that  I  shall  live.     Within  my  heart. 
With  hopes  renewed,  its  old  ambitions  wake ; 

Aeain  amid  the  crowd  I  bear  my  part, 
Foremost  once  more  to  toil  for  England's  sake. 

To  strive,  to  struggle,  and  to  link  my  fame 

To  the  proud  triumphs  of  my  country's  name. 

"  My  mother's  anxious  watch  may  now  be  o'er. 
Tell  her  the  rays  which  light  this  faded  brow, 

Are  answer  to  her  prayer — for  me  no  more 
From  those  dear  eyes  the  anxious  tears  shall  flow." 

Alas !  alas !  the  dream  was  false  as  vain, 

Faded  the  sun — and  Death  resumed  his  reign. 

Cold  on  that  noble  heart  the  omen  fell. 

The  dark  clouds  hurried  o'er  the  changeful  skies ; 
He  felt  their  shadows  told  his  doom — the  spell 

Closed  with  its  silent  seal.    He  raised  his  eyes, 
And  with  the  glory  of  the  opening  day 
One  of  earth's  brightest  spirits  passed  away. 

*TheRobben. 
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THE    SHUNAMITE. — ^ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


THE  SHUNAMITE. 
BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "THANKFULNESS." 

"  I  dwell  among  mine  own,  and  I  am  blest, 
My  husband,  household,  dear  familiar  friends ; 

I  dwell  among  my  people  and  at  rest, 
Thankful  to  God  for  all  his  goodness  sends. 

I  have  enough,  nay,  more,"  she  meekly  cried, 

"  I  dwell  among  mine  own,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

Was  there  no  boon  a  monarch  could  bestow. 
Nought  that  a  prophet  might  demand  on  earth ; 

Nothing  to  cause  that  cup  to  overflow, 
So  filled  with  brimming  blessings  from  her  birth  ? 

"  I  dwell  among  mine  own,"  she  only  said, 

"  In  this  my  happy  home,  and  need  no  human  aid." 

Riches  were  hers,  but  she  was  blessed  with  more 
Than  those  in  earthly  treasure  afiiuent, 

Or  gamers,  teeming  with  their  ripened  store, 
A  sweet  and  grateful  spirit  of  content. 

This  was  the  great  inheritance,  which  Heaven 

To  the  rich  Sbunamite  had  largely  given. 

One  blessing,  long  desired,  but  still  denied, 
Was  wanting  to  that  home  of  peace  and  joy — 

She  had  no  son.  The  blessing  was  supplied. 
The  mother  smiled  upon  her  infant  boy  ; 

But  He  whose  love  the  long-sought  blessing  sent. 

Now  taught  a  higher  lesson  than  content. 

The  blessing  was  recalled.    The  shades  of  death 
Closed  the  fair  eyelids  of  the  lovely  child  ; 

The  mother  felt  that  with  its  parting  breath, 
Earth  of  its  sweetest  blossom  was  despoiled  ; 

But  checked  the  strong  temptation  to  rebel, 

And  said,  in  meek  submission,  "  It  is  well." 

O  hard,  sweet  lesson !  taught,  my  Grod,  by  thee. 
Deeply  to  sufier,  and  breathe  no  complaint, 

In  resignation  to  thy  wise  decree, 
With  the  true  wisdom  of  this  gentle  saint. 

How  blest  the  lot,  where  in  one  heart  unite 

Faith  and  content,  as  in  this  Shunamite. 

And  I  am  blest,  though  poor ;  I  also  dwell. 
All  loving,  loved  by  all,  among  mine  oum; 

And  I  have  learned  to  answer,  *^It  is  loeiZ," 
Under  the  deepest  sorrow  I  have  known. 

Blest  with  true  nches,  in  content  of  mind. 

And  the  best  happiness,  a  will  resigned. 


THE  FIRST   KISS. 
BT  MISS  M.  J.  E.  KNOX. 

*'  Nay,  ask  me  not — ^how  could  I  bring 
My  lips  to  rest  on  manhood's  brow  ? 

A  maiden  may  not  lightly  fling 
Her  timid  nature  off— and  thou. 

Caressed  as  thou  art  wont  to  be. 

What  were  a  kiss  of  mine  to  thee ! 

"  And  thou  wouldst  think  that  I  had  pressed 
Another  cheek  as  soon  as  thine, 

Should  I  allow  my  lips  to  rest 

(Even  lightly  as  on  hallowed  shrine 

The  trembling  lips  of  devotee) 

On  thine,  as  pledge  of  love  to  thee." 

But  then  some  words  of  gentle  sound 
Were  whispered  to  Uie  maiden's  heart ; 

She  could  not  bear  his  love  to  wound — 
The  hour  had  come  when  they  must  part ; 


And  she  was  young  and  fond  and  true ; 
What  could  the  gentle  maiden  do  ? 

The  spell  is  broken — she  has  laid 
Her  trembling  lips  against  his  cheek ; 

On  hers  there  is  a  deeper  shade 
Of  crimson,  but  she  does  not  speak ; 

Her  voice  is  hushed — ^her  voice  is  still — 

'Tis  given,  half  without  her  will ! 

Journal  of  Commerce. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

Mr.  Benton,  from  the  select  committee  of  the 
Senate,  to  which  was  referred  the  memorial  of 
Professor  Page,  made  the  following  report : 

That  the  memorialist  represents  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  mode  of  applying  electro-magnetic  power 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  locomotion,  and 
as  a  general  substitute  for  the  dangerous  agency  of 
steam ;  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  for  more  than  twelve  years,  at 
great  expense  and  sacrifice ;  that  he  is  now  able  to 
demonstrate  the  availability  of  the  electro-magnetic 
power,  as  a  mechanical  agent,  upon  a  scale  of  mag- 
nitude commensurate  with  his  limited  means ;  that 
means  larger  than  his  own  would  be  necessary  to 
test  the  availability  of  the  power  in  its  application 
to  the  great  purposes  of  useful  navigation  and  loco- 
motion ;  that  he  deems  his  invention  worthy  of 
national  encouragement,  upon  the  same  principles 
that  encouragement  was  extended  by  Congress  to 
Professor  Morse  for  telegraphing  by  electro-mag- 
netism ;  and  he  prays  that  a  select  committee  may 
be  appointed  to  examine  his  invention,  and  to  wit- 
ness his  experiments,  and  that  an  appropriation  may 
be  made  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  invention  on  a 
large  and  useful  scale. 

In  pursuance  to  their  appointment,  the  committee 
attended  the  lectures  now  in  a  course  of  delivery  in 
this  city  by  Professor  Page,  on  electro-magnetism, 
and  witnessed  his  experiments  in  the  application  of 
that  power  as  a  mechanical  agent,  and  are  satisfied 
that  his  past  success,  with  his  limited  means,  justi- 
fies the  eiLpectation  of  further  success  from  enlarged 
means.  The  power  ]^as  exhibited  (among  other 
ways)  in  the  suspension  of  a  mass  of  iron  of  fifty 
pounds,  without  visible  support,  and  in  the  capacity 
of  the  great  electro-magnet  to  sustain  all  the  weight 
that  could  be  crowded  upon  it,  consisting  of  masses 
of  iron,  and  seversl  persons,  and  believed  capable 
of  sustaining  a  weight  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Its 
application  was  exhibited  in  the  propulsion  of  minia- 
ture engines,  and  in  driving  an  engine  of  consider- 
able power  by  which  boards  are  planed  with  ease 
and  smoothness. 

That  the  power  is  great,  and  can  be  applied  to 
the  useful  purposes  of  navigation  and  locomotion, 
the  committee  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  inquiry 
which  rests  upon  their  mind  is  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  this  power,  and  whether  it  can  be 
produced  at  a  rate  to  justify  its  common  use  as  a 
mechanical  agent.  On  this  point  experience  can  be 
the  onlysafe  guide,  and  thus  far  experience  is  favor- 
able. Dr.  Page  infornos  the  committee  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  largely  reducing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  expects  to  be  able  to  bring  it  within  the 
limits  of  an  economical  power,  especiallv  when  the 
saving  of  life,  as  well  as  money,  shall  be  compre- 
hended under  the  idea  of  economy--«afety  being 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  invention. 

Upon  the  examination  of  the  power  and  applicar 
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CURIOSITIES   OF   TRADE. 

Among  the  benefits  which  civilization  oonfen  on 
mankind,  the  friends  of  utility  have  ever  included 
the  oumber  and  variety  of  employments  it  furnishes 
fot  their  various  talents  and  abilities.  Since  labor 
is  evidently  appointed  to  man,  not  only  by  the  con- 
stitotion  of  his  nature,  but  by  those  necessities  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  our  species  are  born, 
and  since  laws  equally  inevitable  have  produced 
an  endless  difierence  of  individual  capacity,  the  in- 
crease of  occupations,  always  excepting  those  of 
a  demoralizing  tendency,  by  enlarging  the  scope 
of  energy,  and  multiplying  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, is  at  once  the  natunu  resource  and  the  best 
protectioo  of  society. 

Doubtless  the  oldest  professions  were  those  of 
the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  and  the  husbandman. 
They  are  all  that  now  exist  among  savage  tribes ; 
aod  it  is  remarkable  that  the  last  is  invariably  the 
least  valued.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  natural 
and  primitive  as  it  seems,  has  always  been  con- 
skiered  beneath  the  savage  man,  and  left  to  the 
inferior  abilities  of  his  wife.  *'  Would  you  have 
me  Uy  askle  the  bow  and  spear,  and  hoe  corn  like 
a  squaw?"  said  a  Mohawk  Indian,  when,  after 
complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  game  to  a  Moravian 
missionary,  the  latter  advised  him  to  employ  him- 
self in  planting  with  maize  a  piece  of  rich  prairie 
ground  on  which  they  stood.  Probably  the  ancient 
British  warriors,  who  wore  the  hide  of  the  wild 
bison,  and  made  their  javelins  of  deers*  horns,  re- 
garded what  they  knew  of  agriculture  with  no  less 
eooterapt.  Unluckily,  a  respect  for  useful  industry 
does  not  yet  remain  to  be  acquired  only  by  savages, 
nor  has  the  proper  distribution  of  labor  advanced  as 
fir  beyond  the  Mohawk's  ideas  as  one  may  hope 
the  propress  of  things  will  carry  it ;  but  the  paths 
which  human  ingenuity  has  already  struck  out  for 
itself  in  the  course  of  that  progression,  are  not  more 
varied  than  remarkable  in  their  windings  through 
the  dififisrent  phases  of  civilization. 

The  modes  of  daily  labor  generally  denominated 
trades,  present  some  varieties  curiously  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  times  and  countries  in  which  they 
are  found  to  flourish. 

In  the  east  of  Asia,  where  black  teeth  are  ad- 
nired  from  China  to  Kamtschatka,  the  profession 
of  a  ioothstainer  is  quite  as  extensively  followed, 
and  in  no  less  repute,  than  that  of  the  European 
dentist,  whose  place  it  occupies.  The  duties  an- 
nexed are,  however,  less  comprehensive,  being 
almost  restricted  to  the  blacking  process,  which,  in 
a  thousand  cases,  must  be  found  more  convenient 
than  our  contrary  requisition.  Dental  diseases  are 
by  oo  means  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  those 
regions  as  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  phy- 
lieians  have  ascribed  the  fact  to  the  simpler  diet  of 
the  people,  and  the  thoughtless,  indolent  current  in 
which  their  lives  flow  on — scarcely  more  chequered 
by  change  or  mental  excitement  than  those  of  their 
•keep  or  cattle,  which  keep  their  teeth  equally 
sound.  The  blacking  business  is  practised  by  both 
sexes,  and  some  of  its  chiefs  enjoy  considerable 
repotatioo  and  emolument  from  the  permanence  of 
their  dye,  and  the  jetty  polish  imparted  by  their 
art;  the  secrets  of  which  are  kept  with  Oriental 
tenacity,  more  especially  from  the  barbarians,  as 
Europeans  are  politely  termed,  the  profession  being 
determined  against  sharing  their  profile  with  them. 

There  is  a  description  cS"  trade,  we  believe,  eon- 
to  China,  and  highly  characteristic  of  its 
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social  condition.  The  Chinese  name,  which  liter- 
ally signifies  gossip-monger,  may  sound  rather 
new  to  British  ears  in  connection  with  a  paying 
vocation ;  yet  such  it  is,  and  it  is  handsomely  re- 
munerative. A  number  of  elderly  ladies,  generally 
widows,  make  it  their  business  to  collect  gossip, 
on  dils,  and  stories  of  all  sorts,  with  which  they 
repair  to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  announcing  their 
arrival  by  beating  a  small  drum,  which  they  carry 
for  that  purpose,  and  offer  their  services  to  amuse 
the  ladies  of  the  family.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  shopping,  public  assemblies,  and  even  rooming 
calls,  are  all  but  forbidden  to  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  China  by  their  country's  notions  of  both  pro- 
priety and  feet,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
welcome  generally  given  to  these  reporting  dames. 
They  are  paid  according  to  the  time  employed,  at 
the  rate  of  about  half-a-crown  an  hour,  and  are 
besides  in  the  frequent  receipt  of  presents^— their 
occupation  affording  many  opportunities  of  making 
themselves  generally  useful  in  matters  of  courtship, 
rivalry,  and  etiquette.  On  these  accounts  they 
generally  retire  from  business  in  easy  circumstances, 
but  are  said  never  to  do  so  unless  obliged  by  actual 
infirmity ;  and  the  Chinese  remark  that  theirs  is  the 
only  profession  to  which  its  practitioners  are  uni- 
formly attached  by  inclination. 

In  most  Mohammedan  countries  there  exists  a 
trade  not  less  indicative  of  their  peculiar  customs. 
It  is  followed  by  a  similar  description  of  persons, 
but  somewhat  inferior  in  rank  to  the  gossip-dis- 
pensers of  China.  Like  them,  they  are  generally 
old  and  soUtary  women,  and  called  deUalehs,  or 
female  brokers.  They  go  from  house  to  house,  col- 
lecting those  specimens  of  needlework  on  which  the 
inmates  of  the  harem  employ  their  abundant  leisure. 
Purses,  veils,  embroidered  shawls,  and  other  ap- 
pendages of  Eastern  fashion,  are  thus  fabricated 
and  entrusted  to  the  dellaleh,  who  sells  them  to 
wealthier  or  less  industrious  ladies.  From  the  very 
nature  of  her  business,  she  knows  where  one  article 
may  be  found  and  another  is  wanted,  and  so  con- 
ducts a  species  of  domestic  commerce,  from  which 
considerable  profits  are  said  to  be  realized  by  the 
workers.  Their  industry  is  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  money  thus  acquired,  it 
being  inalienable,  even  in  the  case  of  slaves ;  aod 
Lane,  in  his  edition  of  the  *^  Arabian  Nights,"  sup- 
plies an  instance  of  one  of  these  girls,  who  privately 
gave  her  lover  a  sum  of  money  from  her  own  earn- 
ings, suflScient  to  purchase  her  in  the  public  mar- 
ket. The  dellalehs  receive  a  small  commission  on 
their  sales,  and  are  usually  trustworthy,  as  the  con 
trary  conduct  would  upset  their  business.  They 
are  also  enabled  to  do  a  trifle  in  the  gossipping  line, 
and  there  are  none  more  welcome  visitors  to  an 
Eastern  household. 

The  profession  of  a  dancer  is  common  over  all 
Asia,  and  practised  chiefly  by  women.  In  social 
position  and  general  repute  they  resemble  the  ballet- 
girls  of  Europe ;  but  wanting  the  accessories  of  the 
stage,  which  has  scarcely  a  representative  in  east- 
em  lands)  they  never  attain  to  the  extravagant  soe- 
cess  of  our  Taglionis  or  Elsslers.  Their  business 
is  to  attend  at  banquets  and  merrymakings  of  all 
sorts,  and  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, being  remunerated  according  to  time,  and 
generally  receiving  some  gratuity  from  the  richer 
or  more  liberal  guests,  who  admire  and  criticize 
their  performance ;  but  no  person  of  respectability 
would  be  seen  to  dance  in  those  countries,  where  a 
ball,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question. 

There  was  a  trade  transplanted  in  old  timea  to 
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To  ibiee  the  supply  of  seamen,  is  it  fair  that  a 
OAOFchant's  ship  shouM  make  a  voyage  in  ballast 
when  she  might  be  in  cargo  ?  If  you  wanted  to 
doable  the  number  of  haokoey-coachmeQ,  the  object 
might  be  to  some  extent  effected  by  exacting  that 
every  cab  should  return  empty  the  distance  it  had 
carried  a  fare ;  but  would  not  this  be  rather  hard 
on  the  part  of  the  public  needing  conveyance! 
Most  pithily  Colonel  Thompson  exposed  the  re- 
strictive fallacy. 

That  there  was  a  mbunderstanding,  on  the  other 
mde  of  the  house,  as  to  the  principle  which  that 
aide  maintained.  In  simple  words,  what  they  did 
mmntain  was,  that  protection  always  meant  giving  a 
shilling  for  sixpennyworth  in  return.  The  country, 
or  large  portions  of  the  country,  were  indoctrinated 
with  the  belief  that  giving  Is.  for  6d.  in  return 
could  be  consistent  neither  with  sound  policy  nor 
with  a  sound  commercial  system.  Hon.  gentlemen 
spoke  of  the  industry  of  the  country  protecting  the 
industry  of  the  country,  and  protection  was  undei^ 
stood,  by  those  with  whom  he  agreed,  to  mean  that 
they  would  prop  up  one  man*s  industry  bv  taking 
away  from  another  s  industry.  A  man  advised  to 
take  a  wife  replied,  "  Whose  wife  shall  I  take?" 
When  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  spoke  of  protecting 
industry  he  and  his  friends  were  always  prepared  to 
ask,  **Who  is  the  sufferer  V  The  protection  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  resolved  itself  into  this, 
that  some  man's  industry  was  to  be  put  a  stop  to 
with  the  view  of  putting  in  advance  another  man*s 
Industry,  with  the  tertium  quid  of  a  damage  to  the 
consumers  besides.  Hon.  gentlemen  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  omnibus  which  charged  a  fare  of 
6d.  when  the  habkney-coach  charged  Is.  6d.  fur  the 
same  distance ;  for  they  must  be  conscious  that  the 
shilling  saved  in  the  omnibus  was  not  thrown  into 
the  river,  but  might  go  to  the  butcher,  the  grocer, 
or  the  pastrycook.  The  man  who  went  in  the  om- 
nibus, and  whose  shilling  went  to  the  butcher,  the 
grocer,  or  the  pastrycook,  got  something  for  his 
shilling,  while  the  other,  who  went  in  the  hackney- 
coach,  did  not.  And  that  was  what  made  the  differ- 
ence ;  that  was  what  turned  the  balance  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  of  trade  which  permitted  the  omnibus 
to  range  about  the  streets.  If  any  one  asked  the 
hackney-coachmen  what  they  reckoned  their  chance 
of  success,  were  it  proposed  to  put  down  the  omni- 
bus for  the  benefit  of  their  trade,  the  honest  fellows 
would  rub  their  brows  and  say,  *•  We  wish  we  may 
get  it.**  Hon.  gentlemen  said  they  were  not  to  en- 
courage foreign  labor.  Neither  would  he  encourage 
foreign  and  diminish  English  labor.  He  hoped  hon. 
gentlemen  had  heard  and  would  carry  away  with 
them  the  firm  conviction  and  knowledge  that  in  the 
opinion  of  his  side  of  the  house  the  idea  of  free 
trade  diminishing  English  labor  was  all  a  delusion. 
Those  hon.  gentlemen  forgot  the  fact  that  wherever 
they  apparently  encouraged  English  labor  in  one 
direction,  they  infallibly  diminished  and  destroyed  it 
ia  some  other  direction. 

Seldom  has  there  been  seen  a  question  with  the 
argument  so  completely  all  one  side.  The  pro- 
tectionists have  really  nothing  to  plead,  but  that 
whilst  the  horse-shoe  has  been  nailed  to  the  ship's 
mast  things  have  flourished  and  advanced,  and  that 
therefore  it  most  be  ruin  to  remove  the  talisman  of 
England's  greatness.  The  country,  however,  has 
undergone  so  many  of  these  predicted  ruins  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  assumption  cum  hoc  propter  hoc^ 


confounding  coincidence  with  consequence,  that  the 
public  is  little  scared  with  the  hackneyed  vaticina- 
tion. 

Our  only  regret  is  that  Mr.  Laboochere  did  not 
carry  his  modification  of  the  pending  measure  as 
to  the  coasting  trade  to  the  extent  of  completely 
opening  it ;  not  that  we  attach  much  importance 
to  the  practical  eflTect,  which  would  be  little,  but 
the  example  of  giving  full  scope  to  the  principle 
of  free  trade  would  have  been  of  value.  Foreign- 
ers could  never  compete  with  our  people  in  our 
coasting  trade.  A  domicile  is  an  essential  to  the 
trade  of  small  coasters ;  and  the  only  people  in 
Europe 'who  are  content  to  make  a  home  of  their 
vessels,  and  who  want  nor  pied  a  terre,  are  the 
Dutch  and  the  English.  The  Dutch  who  stick 
to  their  old  galiqts,  which  make  a  three  weeks' 
voyage  of  what  an  English  cutter  or  schooner 
makes  a  three  days'  passage,  are  rivals  not  to  be 
dreaded  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  coasts  of 
England  and  France  were  as  open  to  the  ships  of 
the  two  nations  as  the  two  banks  of  the  Thames 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Kentish  and  Essex  men, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  British  packets  would  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  lines  of  communication  from 
Brest  to  Dunkirk,  and  would  also  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  the  trafiio  in  the  Mediterranean ;  so 
backward  are  our  neighbors  in  enterprise  and  skiU 
in  steam  navigation. 


From  the  Examiner. 
ITALIAN   ANARCHY. 

We  must  own  we  look  upon  Italy  with  some- 
what of  the  compassion  with  which  we  regard  a 
condemned  criminal  whose  execution  is  merely  de- 
ferred. There  is  no  chance  of  escape.  Absolute 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  that  arch-gaoler  Austria 
to  keep  the  mad  Italian  within  the  walls  of  his 
cell.  He  there  raves  of  freedom  indeed,  but  it  is 
madness  and  illusion.  How  can  a  Tuscan  or  a 
Roman  republic  live?  Tuscany  appertains  to  an 
Austrian  prince,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  sre 
interested  in  restoring  the  supremacy  and  dignity 
of  the  pope. 

It  would  be  mercy  to  execute  the  victim  at  once, 
to  march  an  overwhelming  force  to  Rome  and 
Florence,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  few 
brave  and  honest  Italians  exposing  themselves-  to 
jeopardy  and  ruin  in  a  vain  attempt  at  resistance. 
But  Austria  has  all  her  troops  engaged  in  Hun- 
gary, where,  though  an  army  has  been  defeated, 
a  peasant  war  is  to  be  crushed  and  prevented, 
which  is  a  work  of  more  time.  Austria,  there- 
fore, has  not  at  the  moment  a  sufiicient  disposable 
force  to  crush  Central,  as  well  as  guard  Northern, 
Italy.  Hence  the  adjournment  of  the  counter  rev- 
olution ;  and  hence  the  Roman  and  the  Tuscan 
liberals  are  allowed  to  play  their  pranks  before 
high  heaven  in  all  impunity. 

Meantime  a  congress  is  opening  at  Brussels,  to 
which  the  lulian  states  were  bidden  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. Now  it  would  not  have  been  conve- 
nient to  hold  such  a  congress,  if  the  Italian  states 
were  free,  independent,  and  in  their  normal  con- 
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ditton  of  monarchy ;  for  then  Austria  might  not  so 
easfly  have  imposed  her  autocratic  dictation  upon 
them.  But  anarchy  having  heen  fomented  at  Fh>r- 
enoe  and  at  Rome,  and  fomented,  we  understand, 
chiefly  by  the  absolutist  parties,  Tuscany  and  the 
pope  are  excluded,  and  of  course  prevented  from 
sending  envoys  to  take  part  in  the  labors  of  con- 
gress. Or  should  envoys  from  these  potentates 
come,  they  wUl  be  suffieientTy  occupied  with  be- 
seeching for  the  restoration  of  their  sovereigns  by 
main  force,  instead  of  considering  and  concerting 
measures  and  conditions  for  Italian  independence. 
The  congress  of  Brussels  is  a  trap  for  Italy  ;  and 
in  order  to  force  the  lulians  into  it,  popular  insur- 
rection has  been  impelled  to  establish  its  riotous 
sway. 

General  Narvaez,  it  seems,  who  cannot  defend 
his  own  mail  coaches  from  being  burned,  proposed 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Rome,  provided  he 
were  paid  for  it.  But  the  pope  has  no  funds,  and 
the  Spaniards  could  not  go  to  war  without  their 
supply  of  dollars  and  carabancas.  Then  Naples 
was  thought  of.  The  king  offered  to  subdue  the 
Romans.  But  the  Romans,  it  was  thought,  how- 
ever unlikely  to  resist  Austrian  troops,  might  take 
a  pride  in  trouncing  the  Neapolitans.  And  so  the 
pope  remains  at  Gaeta,  and  the  Prince  of  Canino, 
like  another  Rienzi,  has  proclaimed  a  Roman  re- 
public. 

It  is  understood  that  if  the  Austrians  pass  the 
Po,  the  French  instantly  set  sail  to  Civita  Vecchia. 
It  is  also  understood  that  if  the  Austrians  reoccupy 
Parma  and  Placentia,  the  Piedmontese  are  bound 
to  consider  it  a  breach  of  the  armistice,  and  will 
march  into  these  duchies  also.  The  king  himself 
cannot  prevent  it.  Here^  then,  are  chances  of 
collision  and  war,  which  it  behoves  the  great  states 
to  remoTC  by  some  more  expeditious  agreement 
than  any  likely  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  congress  of 
Brussels.  And  hence,  we  believe  the  reason  of 
Count  CoUeredo's  visit  to  London. 

Austria,  on  her  side,  was  willing  to  adjourn 
these  differences,  and  sought  to  gain  time  till  Hun- 
gary was  pacified ;  but  the  flight  of  the  Grand 
Buke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Duchy  of  Parma,  are  thought  to  render  imperative 
some  decisive  steps  for  the  pacification  of  Central 
Italy. 

Louis  Napoleon,  for  his  part,  also  deprecates 
any  Austrian  move,  or  any  summary  putting  down' 
of  Italian  freedom  more  than  has  already  been 
achieved.  He  thinks  with  justice  that  it  might 
awaken  republic  indignation  and  influence  in 
France,  and  thereby  exercise  an  untoward  effect  on 
the  elections  for  the  new  chamber.  Thus  France 
and  Austria  unite  in  the  desire  to  adjourn  the  ex- 
tinction of  Italian  freedom.  It  is,  however,  not  out 
of  sympathy  or  good  feeling  towards  the  Italians 
that  these  powers  respect  them.  The  case  is 
iMiely  that  the  absolutists  of  Europe  are  not  yet 
^nite  feady  to  le-forge  and  rivet  on  the  old  fetters. 


BOMBARDMENT   OF  MOTJLTAN. 

Dewan  Moolraj  began  the  day  on  the  28tb 
December  by  opening  a  furious  fire  upon  our  bat- 
teries— sometimes  discharging  stones  and  baked 
mud  from  his  guns  in  lieu  of  shot ;  sometimes  treat- 
ing us  to  a  few  red-hot  balls,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ploding brass  or  composition  shells  over  the  heads 
of  our  troops.  The  cannonade  lasted  all  day  and 
night  of  the  28th ;  and  by  the  29th,  so  close  had  the 
besiegers  arrived  to  the  city  walls;  that  their  heavy 
guns  were  breaching  them  at  a  distance  of  no  more 
than  80  yards.  Tremendous  damage  was  caused  in 
the  town  by  our  shot  and  shell  practice,  and  in  the 
fort  a  granary  was  set  fire  to,  and  several  small 
magazines  exploded.  The  new  invention,  gun-cot- 
ton, was  used  with  great  efficiency  by  the  Bombay 
troops. 

On  the  30th  a  terrific  explosion  took  place  in  the 
fort,  shaking  the  ground  like  an  earthquake,  and 
sending  up  a  column  of  dust  and  smoke  half  a  mile 
into  the  air.  This  was  caused  by  the  destruction, 
by  a  lucky  shell, 'Of  Moolraj*s  principal  magazine. 
It  is  said  the  most  fearful  devastation  was  caused  by 
this  occurrence.  The  dewan's  mother,  and  several  . 
of  his  relatives,  with  many  of  the  sirdars,  and  a 
great  number  of  troops  and  people,  were  blown  up 
into  the  sky,  while  mosques  and  houses  and  huge 
masses  of  masonry  came  tumbling  down  in  destruc- 
tive confusion.  The  explosion  was  heard,  and  the 
column  of  smoke  seen^  eleven  or  twelve  miles  off. 
The  first  surprise  over,  the  effect  of  this  terrific  ex- 
plosion was  hailed  with  the  greatest  delight  by  the 
besiegers,  and  the  artilleryman  who  had  levelled 
the  mortar  was  rewarded  by  General  Whish  on  the 
spot,  while  the  men  of  his  company  also  received  a 
present  of  money. 

On  this  the  Boston  Post  well  remarks,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  India  annexation  goes  on  amid  carnage  and 
desolation,  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  British 
power  here.  The  bombardment  of  Moultan — so 
terrible  to  the  besieged,  with  so  little  comparative 
loss  of  life  to  the  besiegers — will  now  furnish  a 
fresh  theme  for  the  benevolent  denunciations  of 
the  Times,  which  was  so  moved  at  the  operations 
of  General  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz.  It  thundered 
against  the  barbarity  of  firing,  in  this  peaceful  age, 
into  the  houses  of  innocent  people.  It  can  now 
look  at  what  British  cannon  has  done  at  Mouhau. 


From  the  Times  of  Feb.  22. 
The  Latter-day  Saints. — On  Tuesday  last 
Swansea  was  quite  enlivened  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  of  several  wagons  loaded  with  luggage, 
attended  by  some  scores  of  the  '*  bold  peasantry" 
of  Carmarthenshire,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Merther  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, together  with  their  families.  The  formidable 
party  were  nearly  all  "Latter-day  Saints,"  and 
came  to  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
Liverpool  in  the  Troubadour  steamer,  where  a  ship 
is  in  readiness  to  transport  them  next  week  to  the 
glittering  regions  of  California.  This  goodly  com- 
pany is  under  the  command  of  a  popular  saint, 
known  as  Captain  Dan  Jones,  a  hardy  traveller,  and 
a  brother  of  the  well-known  John  Jones  of  Llan- 

foUen,  the  able  disputant  on  the  subject  of  baptism, 
[e  arrived  in  the  town  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
faithful  band.     Amongst  the  group  were  many 
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To  force  the  supply  of  seamen,  is  it  fair  that  a 
merchant's  ship  shoald  make  a  voyage  in  baliast 
when  she  might  be  in  cargo  \  If  you  wanted  to 
double  the  number  of  haokney-coachmeo,the  object 
might  be  to  some  extent  effected  by  exacting  that 
every  cab  should  return  empty  the  distance  it  had 
carried  a  fare ;  but  would  not  this  be  rather  hard 
on  the  part  of  the  public  needing  conveyance? 
Most  pithily  Colonel  Thompson  exposed  the  re- 
strictive fallacy. 

That  there  was  a  misunderstanding,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  as  to  the  principle  which  that 
side  maintained.  In  simple  words,  what  they  did 
taairUain  was,  that  protection  always  meant  giving  a 
shilling  for  sixpennyworth  in  return.  The  country, 
or  large  portions  of  the  country,  were  indoctrinated 
with  the  belief  that  giving  Is.  for  6d.  in  return 
could  be  consistent  neither  with  sound  policy  nor 
with  a  sound  commercial  system.  Hon.  gentlemen 
spoke  of  the  industry  of  the  country  protecting  the 
industry  of  the  country,  and  protection  was  undeiv 
stood,  by  those  with  whom  he  agreed,  to  mean  that 
they  would  prop  up  one  man's  industry  by  taking 
away  from  another's  industry.  A  man  advised  to 
take  a  wife  replied,  "  Whose  wife  shall  I  take?" 
When  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  spoke  of  protecting 
industry  he  and  his  friends  were  always  prepared  to 
ask,  "Who  is  the  sufferer?"  The  protection  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  resolved  itself  into  this, 
that  some  man's  industry  was  to  be  put  a  stop  to 
with  the  view  of  putting  in  advance  another  man's 
industry,  with  the  tertium  quid  of  a  damage  to  the 
consumers  besides.  Hon.  gentlemen  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  omnibus  which  charged  a  fare  of 
6d.  when  the  haibkney-coach  charged  Is.  6d.  fur  the 
same  distance ;  for  they  must  be  conscious  that  the 
shilling  saved  in  the  omnibus  was  not  thrown  into 
the  river,  but  might  go  to  the  butcher,  the  grocer, 
or  the  pastrycook.  The  man  who  went  in  the  om- 
Dibus,  and  whose  shilling  went  to  the  butcher,  the 
grocer,  or  the  pastrycook,  got  something  for  his 
shilling,  while  the  other,  who  went  in  the  hackney- 
coach,  did  not  And  that  was  what  made  the  differ- 
ence ;  that  was  what  turned  the  balance  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  of  trade  which  permitted  the  omnibus 
to  range  about  the  streets.  If  any  one  asked  tl)e 
hackney-coachmen  what  they  reckoned  their  chance 
of  success,  were  it  proposed  to  put  down  the  omni- 
bus for  the  benefit  of  their  trade,  the  honest  fellows 
would  rub  their  brows  and  say,  **  We  wish  we  may 
get  it."  Hon.  gentlemen  said  they  were  not  to  en- 
courage foreign  labor.  Neither  would  he  encourage 
foreign  and  diminish  English  labor.  He  hoped  hon. 
gentlemen  had  heard  and  would  carry  away  with 
them  the  firm  conviction  and  knowledge  that  in  the 
opinion  of  his  side  of  the  house  the  idea  of  free 
trade  diminishing  English  labor  was  all  a  delusion. 
Those  hon.  gentlemen  forgot  the  fact  that  wherever 
they  apparently  encouraged  English  labor  in  one 
direction,  they  infallibly  diminish^  and  destroyed  it 
ia  some  other  direction. 

Seldom  has  there  been  seen  a  question  with  the 
argument  so  completely  all  one  side.  The  pro- 
tectionists have  really  nothing  to  plead,  but  that 
whilst  the  horse-shoe  has  been  nailed  to  the  ship's 
mast  things  have  flourished  and  advanced,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  be  ruin  to  remove  the  talisman  of 
England's  greatness.  The  country,  however,  has 
undergone  so  many  of  these  predicted  ruins  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  assumption  cum  hoc  propter  hoc^ 


confounding  coincidence  with  consequence,  that  the 
public  is  little  scared  with  the  hackneyed  vaticina- 
tion. 

Our  only  regret  is  that  Mr.  Laboochere  did  not 
carry  his  modification  of  the  pending  measure  as 
to  the  coasting  trade  to  the  extent  of  completely 
opening  it ;  not  that  we  attach  much  importance 
to  the  practical  effect,  which  would  be  little,  but 
the  example  of  giving  full  scope  to  the  principle 
of  free  trade  would  have  been  of  value.  Foreign- 
ers could  never  compete  with  our  people  in  our 
coasting  trade.  A  domicile  is  an  essential  to  the 
trade  of  small  coasters ;  and  the  only  people  in 
Europe  'who  are  content  to  make  a  home  of  their 
vessels,  and  who  want  nor  pied  a  terre,  are  the 
Dutch  and  the  English.  The  Dutch  who  stick 
to  their  old  galipts,  which  make  a  three  weeks' 
voyage  of  what  an  English  cutter  or  schooner 
makes  a  three  days'  passage,  are  rivals  not  to  be 
dreaded  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  coasts  of 
England  and  France  were  as  open  to  the  ships  of 
the  two  nations  as  the  two  banks  of  the  Thamea 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Kentish  and  Essex  men, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  British  packets  would  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  lines  of  communication  from 
Brest  to  Dunkirk,  and  would  also  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  the  trafiio  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  so 
backward  are  our  neighbors  in  enterprise  and  skill 
in  steam  navigation. 


From  the  Examiner. 
ITALIAN  ANARCHY. 

We  must  own  we  look  upon  Italy  with  some- 
what of  the  compassion  with  which  we  regard  a 
condemned  criminal  whose  execution  is  merely  de- 
ferred. There  is  no  chance  of  escape.  Absolute 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  that  arch-gaoler  Austria 
to  keep  the  mad  Italian  within  the  walls  of  his 
cell.  He  there  raves  of  freedom  indeed,  but  it  ie 
madness  and  illusion.  How  can  a  Tuscan  or  a 
Roman  republic  live?  Tuscany  appertains  to  an 
Austrian  prince,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  are 
interested  in  restoring  the  supremacy  and  dignity 
of  the  pope. 

It  would  be  mercy  to  execute  the  victim  at  once, 
to  march  an  overwhelming  force  to  Rome  and 
Florence,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  few 
brave  and  honest  Italians  exposing  themselves- to 
jeopardy  and  ruin  in  a  vain  attempt  at  resistance. 
But  Austria  has  all  her  troops  engaged  in  Hun- 
gary, where,  though  an  army  has  been  defeated, 
a  peasant  war  is  to  be  crushed  and  prevented, 
which  is  a  work  of  more  time.  Austria,  there- 
fore, has  not  at  the  moment  a  sufiicient  disposable 
force  to  crush  Central,  as  well  as  guard  Northern, 
Italy.  Hence  the  adjournment  of  the  counter  rev- 
olution ;  and  hence  the  Roman  and  the  Tuscan 
liberals  are  allowed  to  play  their  pranks  before 
high  heaven  in  all  impunity. 

Meantime  a  congress  is  opening  at  Brussels,  to 
which  the  lulian  states  were  bidden  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. Now  it  would  not  have  been  conve- 
nient to  hold  such  a  congress,  if  the  Italian  statea 
were  free,  independent,  and  in  their  normal  oca- 
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^on  of  monarehy ;  ibr  then  Austria  might  not  so 
easily  have  imposed  her  autoeratic  dictation  upon 
them.  Bat  anarchy  having  been  fomented  at  Fh>r- 
ence  and  at  Rome,  and  fomented,  we  understand, 
chiefly  by  the  absolutist  parties,  Tuscany  and  the 
pope  are  excluded,  and  of  course  prevented  from 
sending  envoys  to  take  part  in  the  labors  of  con- 
gress. Or  should  envoys  fVom  these  potentates 
come,  they  will  be  safficiehtTy  occupied  with  be- 
seeching for  the  restoration  of  their  sovereigns  by 
Bsin  force,  instead  of  considering  and  concerting 
neasares  and  conditions  Tor  Itaiian  independence. 
The  congress  of  Brussels  is  a  trap  for  Italy  ;  and 
is  order  to  force  the  Italians  into  it,  popular  insur- 
rection has  been  impelled  to  establish  its  riotous 
•way. 

General  Narvaez,  it  seems,  who  cannot  defend 
his  own  mail  coaches  from  being  burned,  proposed 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Rome,  provided  he 
were  paid  for  it.  But  the  pope  has  no  funds,  and 
the  Spaniards  could  not  go  to  war  without  their 
supply  of  dollars  and  carabancas.  Then  Naples 
was  thought  of.  The  king  offered  to  subdue  the 
Romans.  But  the  Romans,  it  was  thought,  how- 
erer  unlikely  to  resist  Austrian  troops,  might  take 
a  pride  in  trouncing  the  Neapolitans.  And  so  the 
pope  remains  at  Gaeta,  and  the  Prince  of  Canino, 
like  another  Rieozi,  has  proclaimed  a  Roman  re- 
poblic. 

It  is  understood  that  if  the  Austrians  pass  the 
Po,  the  French  instantly  set  sail  to  Civita  Vecchia. 
It  is  also  understood  that  if  the  Austrians  reoccupy 
Parma  and  Placentia,  the  Piedmontese  are  bound 
to  consider  it  a  breach  of  the  armistice,  and  will 
march  into  these  duchies  also.  The  king  himself 
cannot  prevent  it.  Here^  then,  are  chances  of 
collision  and  war,  which  it  behoves  the  great  states 
to  remove  by  some  more  expeditious  agreement 
than  any  likely  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  congress  of 
Brussels.  And  hence,  we  believe  the  reason  of 
Count  Colleredo's  visit  to  London. 

Austria,  on  her  side,  was  willing  to  adjourn 
these  differences,  and  sought  to  gain  time  till  Hun- 
gary was  pacified ;  but  the  flight  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Duchy  of  Parma,  are  thought  to  render  imperative 
some  decisive  steps  for  the  pacification  of  Central 
luly. 

Louis  Napoleon,  for  his  part,  also  deprecates 
any  Austrian  move,  or  any  summary  putting  down' 
of  Italian  freedom  more  than  has  already  been 
achieved.  He  thinks  with  justice  that  it  might 
awaken  republic  indignation  and  influence  in 
France,  and  thereby  exercise  an  untoward  effect  on 
the  elections  for  the  new  chamber.  Thus  France 
and  Austria  unite  in  the  desire  to  adjourn  the  ex- 
tinctioo  of  Italian  freedom.  It  is,  however,  not  out 
of  sympathy  or  good  feeling  towards  the  Italians 
that  these  powers  respeet  them.  The  case  is 
merely  that  the  abeolutbts  of  Europe  are  not  yet 
Viiie  leady  to  re-forge  and  rivet  on  the  old  fetters. 


BOMBARDMENT  OF  MOULTAN. 

Dewan  Moolraj  began  the  day  on  the  28tb 
December  by  opening  a  fnrious  fire  upon  our  bat- 
teries— sometimes  discharging  stones  and  baked 
mod  from  his  guns  in  lieu  of  shot ;  sometimes  treat- 
ing us  to  a  few  red-hot  balls,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ploding brass  or  composition  shells  over  the  heads 
of  our  troops.  The  cannonade  lasted  all  day  and 
night  of  the  28th ;  and  by  the  29lh,  so  close  had  the 
besiegers  arrived  to  the  city  walls;  that  their  heavy 
guns  were  breaching  them  at  a  distance  of  no  more 
than  80  yards.  Tremendous  damage  was  caused  in 
the  town  by  our  shot  and  shell  practice,  and  in  the 
fort  a  granary  was  set  fire  to,  and  several  small 
magazines  exploded.  The  new  invention,  gun-cot* 
ton,  was  used  with  great  efficiency  by  the  Bombay 
troops. 

On  the  30th  a  terrific  explosion  took  place  in  the 
fort,  shaking  the  ground  like  an  earthquake,  and 
sending  up  a  column  of  dust  and  smoke  half  a  mile 
into  the  air.  This  was  caused  by  the  destruction, 
by  a  lucky  shell, 'of  Moolraj's  principal  magazine. 
It  is  said  the  most  fearful  devastation  was  caused  by 
this  occurrence.  The  dewan's  mother,  and  several  . 
of  his  relatives,  with  many  of  the  sirdars,  and  a 
preat  number  of  troops  and  people,  were  blown  up 
into  the  sky,  while  mosques  and  houses  and  huge 
masses  of  masonry  came  tumbling  down  in  destruc- 
tive confusion.  The  explosion  was  heard,  and  the 
column  of  smoke  seen,  eleven  or  twelve  miles  off. 
The  first  surprise  over,  the  effect  of  this  terrific  ex- 
plosion was  hailed  with  the  greatest  delight  by  the 
besiegers,  and  the  artilleryman  who  had  levelled 
the  mortar  was  revi'arded  by  General  Whish  on  the 
spot,  while  the  men  of  his  company  also  received  a 
present  of  money. 

On  this  the  Boston  Post  well  remarits,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  India  annexation  goes  on  amid  carnage  and 
desolation,  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  British 
power  here.  The  bombardment  of  Moultan — so 
terrible  to  the  besieged,  with  so  little  comparative 
loss  of  life  to  the  besiegers — will  now  furnish  a 
fresh  theme  for  the  benevolent  denunciations  of 
the  Times,  which  was  so  moved  at  the  operations 
of  General  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz.  It  thundered 
against  the  barbarity  of  firing,  in  this  peaceful  age, 
into  the  houses  of  innocent  people.  It  can  now 
look  at  what  British  cannon  has  done  at  Moultan. 


From  the  Times  of  Febu  22. 
The  Latter-day  Saints. — On  Tuesday  last 
Swansea  was  quite  enlivened  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  of  several  wagons  loaded  with  luggage, 
attended  by  some  scores  of  the  *'  bold  peasantry" 
of  Carmarthenshire,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Merlher  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, together  with  their  families.  The  formidable 
party  were  nearly  all  **  Latter-day  Saints,"  and 
came  to  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
Liverpool  in  the  Troubadour  steamer,  where  a  ship 
is  in  readiness  to  transport  them  next  week  to  the 
glittering  regions  of  California.  This  goodly  com- 
pany is  under  the  command  of  a  popular  saint, 
known  as  Captain  Dan  Jones,  a  hardy  traveller,  and 
a  brother  of  the  well-known  John  Jones  of  Llan- 

follen,  the  able  disputant  on  the  subject  of  baptism, 
[e  arrived  in  the  town  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
faithful  band.     Amongst  the  group  were  many 
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substantial  farmers  from  the  neiffhborhoods  of 
Brechfa  and  Llanybydder,  Cannarthenshire ;  and, 
although  they  were  well  to  do,  they  disposed  of 
their  possessions  to  get  to  California,  their  New 
Jerusalem,  as  thej  deem  it,  where  their  fanaticism 
teaches  them  to  believe  that  they  will  escape  from 
the  general  destruction  and  conflagration  that  is 
shortly  to  envelope  the  earth.  It  is  their  intention, 
we  are  informed,  not  to  visit  the  gold  regions,  but 
the  agricultural  districts,  where  uiey  intend,  they 
say,  by  helping  one  another,  to  reside  in  peace  and 
harmony,  and  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  '*  brotherly 
love,"  not  in  name,  but  in  practice.  Amongst  the 
number  who  came  here  were  several  aged  men, 
varying  from  seventy  to  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
whose  "  hoary  locks''  not  only  proclaim  their  length- 
ened years,  but  render  it  very  improbable  they  will 
live  to  see  America ;  yet  so  deluded  are  the  poor 
and  simple  '*  Saints,"  that  they  believe  that  every 
one  amongst  them,  however  old  and  infirm  they 
may  be,  will  as  surely  land  in  California  safely  as 
they  started  from  Wales.  Their  faith  is  most  ex- 
traordinary. On  Wednesday  morning,  afler  being 
addressed  by  their  leader,  all  repaired  on  board  in 
admirable  order  and  with  extraordinary  resignation. 
Their  departure  was  witnessed  by  hundreds  of 
spectators,  and  whilst  the  steamer  gayly  passed 
down  the  river  the  saints  commenced  singing  a 
favorite  hymn.  On  entering  the  piers,  however, 
they  abruptly  stopped  singing,  and  lustily  responded 
to  the  cheering  with  which  they  were  greeted  by 
the  inhal^itants. — Cambrian, 

From  the  Home  JoanaL 
THE   LAMENT   OF  A   STRICKEN   HEART. 
BY   HELEN   IRVING. 

1  CANNOT  smile,  though  joyous  summer  fiingeth 
Her  golden  radiance  over  wood  and  wave, 

'Mid  all  her  beauty,  I  but  feel  she  bringeth 
Young  flowers,  beloved,  to  bloom  above  thy  grave. 

Above  thy  grave — ^ihe  couch  where  thou  art  sleep- 
ing, 

Who  wert  more  fair  than  any  flower  could  be, 
They  and  the  angels  watch  alternate  keeping, 

Breathing  their  low,  sweet  requiem  over  thee. 

On  the  still  night  wind  through  the  lattice  stealing. 
Floats  in  the  quivering  melody  to  me. 

But  of  my  sorrowing  soul  no  sad  revealing, 
Angel  or  night  wind  may  bear  back  to  thee. 

Thou  art  at  rest — and  all  the  anguish  rending 
The  heart  erst  one  with  thine,  thou  canst  not 
know ; 

Thine  ear  hears  not  the  agonized  upsending 
Of  prayer  on  prayer  from  out  this  crushing  woe. 

Lone  is  the  home  whence  thy  young  life  hath  parted. 
Hushed  is  the  air  that  knew  thy  love's  low  tone. 

Gone  is  the  light  thy  starry  soul  imparted, 
Grief's  dark'ning  veil  o'er  heart  and  hearth  is 
thrown. 

Waking  or  sleeping,  comes  the  thought  that  never 
Thy  hand  again  in  love's  warm  clasp  may  thrill, 

Thine  eye^s  sofl  fire  shall  glow  no  more  forever, 
Thy  heart's  quick  pulses  evermore  are  still. 

I  know,  the  form  that  'neath  the  sod  reposes, 
Thou  for  an  angel-glory  hast  laid  down. 

And  but  put  off  love's  coronal  of  roses. 
To  wear  a  radiant  and  immortal  crown. 


I  know,  beloved,  thy  cherished  voice  is  lending 
Its  glorious  music  to  the  choir  above, 

Thy  soul  of  light,  with  kindred  spiriu  blending, 
Bathes  in  the  bestuty  of  a  heavenly  love. 

But  ah,  my  world  is  desolate  without  thee. 
And  storm-clouds  hide  the  stars  I  fain  would  se 

Oh,  for  His  holy  presence  round  about  me, 
To  light  my  spirit  on,  to  heaven  and  thee ! 


NEW  BOOKS. 

From  tha  N.  Y.  Evening  Pbtt. 
Poems  hy  James  T.  Fiddsy  have  been  published 
in  a  thin  volume,  by  Wm.  D.  Ticknor  &  Company, 
Boston.  We  have  looked  them  over  with  much 
pleasure.  The  longest  poem  in  the  collection,  '*  The 
Post  of  Honor,"  is  by  no  means  the  best.  We  are 
attracted  rather  by  the  pleasant  ballads,  the  airy 
songs  and  other  graceful  trifles  which  form  the  rest 
of  the  collection.    Take  this  example : 

COMMON  SENSE. 

She  came  among  the  gathering  crowd, 

A  maiden  fair,  without  pretence. 
And  when  they  asked  her  humble  name. 

She  whispered  mildly,  **  Common  Sense." 

Her  modest  garb  drew  every  eye, 

Her  ample  cloak,  her  shoes  of  leather — 

And  when  they  sneered,  she  simply  said, 
"  I  dress  according  to  the  weather." 

They  argued  long,  and  reasoned  loud. 
In  dubious  Hindoo  phrase  mysterious. 

While  she,  poor  child,  could  not  divine 
Why  girls  so  young  should  be  so  serious. 

They  knew  the  length  of  Plato's  beard. 
And  how  the  scholars  wrote  in  Saturn ; 

She  studied  authors  not  so  deep. 
And  took  the  Bible  for  her  pattern. 

And  so  she  said,  "  Excuse  me,  friends, 
I  find  all  have  their  proper  places, 

And  Common  Sense  should  stay  at  home 
With  cheerful  hearts  and  smiling  faces." 

From  tlie  Beaton  PO0C 
We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  this  beautifully 
printed  book,  containing  two  occasional  addresses 
and  many  short  and  miscellaneous  pieces.  Mr. 
Fields  has  long  been  known  in  this  neighborhood 
as  a  poet  of  great  sweetness.  He  usually  writes 
with  taste,  and  his  productions  will  better  stand  the 
test  of  verbal  criticism  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  of  our  younger  writers.  Again,  he  despises 
mere  oddity  and  novelty  of  expression,  and  is  do 
follower  of  any  of  the  fashionable  poets  of  the  day. 
These  positive  and  negative  excellences  have  con- 
tributed to  give  to  Mr.  Fields  an  honorable  literary 
rank.  The  best,  because  the  most  original  and  sig- 
nificant pieces  in  the  volume,  are  the  semi-humorous 
and  pathetic.  Mr.  Fields  has,  perhaps,  more  of  the 
man  and  the  wit  than  of  the  poet  in  his  compositioo. 
In  this  view,  we  refer  to  the  "  Ballad  of  the  Tem- 
pest," ''  Common  Sense,"  "  The  Alarmed  Skip- 
per," and  "  Life  at  Niagara,"  as  the  most  merito- 
rious in  the  collection.  "  The  Poet  of  Honor"  is  a 
scholarlike  and  gentlemanly  address,  nttering  noble 
and  honorable  sentiments  in  a  manly  style.     Many 
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of  the  other  compositions,  also,  are  well  wntten 
Terse  oo  poetical  subjects. 

From  the  BottoD  Journal 
This  is  the  modest  title  of  a  Tolume  just  published 
by  Tickoor  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  ushering  into  the 
world,  in  a  tangible  and  responsible  shape,  some 
truly  beautiful  and  original  poems,  which  manifest 
not  only  a  correct  mode  of  thinking,  and  a  degree 
of  taste  and  refinement  that  does  honor  to  the  author, 
but  literary  talent  and  wit  of  a  high  grade,  and  which 
augur  most  favorably  of  the  future  efforts  of  the  poet. 
The  longest  poem  in  the  book  is  the  "  Post  of 
Honor,"  which  was  delivered  before  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  Nov.  15, 1848,  and 
justly  admired  by  a  large  and  discriminating  audi- 
ence. We  give  below  two  poems  from  this  little 
volume. 

THE   ALARMED   SKIPPER. 

"//  was  an  ancient  Mariner," 
Many  a  long,  long  year  ago, 

Nantucket  skippers  had  a  plan 
Of  finding  out,  though  **  lying  low," 

How  near  New  York  their  schooners  ran. 

They  greased  the  lead  before  it  fell. 
And  then,  by  sounding  through  the  night — 

Knowing  the  soil  that  stock,  so  well. 
They  always  guessed  their  reckoning  right. 

A  skipper  gray,  whose  eyes  were  dim. 

Could  tell,  by  tasting,  just  the  spot, 
And  so  below  he  'd  "  dowse  the  glim"— 

After,  of  course,  his  "  something  hot." 

Snug  in  his  berth,  at  eight  o'clock. 
This  ancient  skipper  might  be  found ; 

No  matter  how  his  craft  would  rock. 
He  slept — for  skippers'  naps  are  sound ! 

The  watch  on  deck  would  now  and  then 
Run  down  and  wake  him,  with  the  lead ; 

He  'd  up,  and  taste,  and  tell  the  men 
How  many  miles  they  went  ahead. 

One  night,  'twas  Jotham  Marden's  watch, 

A  curious  wag — the  pedler's  son — 
And  so  he  mused,  (the  wanton  wretch,) 

"  To-night  I  '11  have  a  grain  of  fun. 

"  We  're  all  a  set  of  stupid  fools 
To  think  the  skipper  knows  by  tasting 

What  ground  he 's  on — Nantucket  schools 
Don't  teach  such  stuff,  with  all  their  basting  !" 

And  so  he  took  the  well-greased  lead. 

And  rubbed  it  o'er  a  box  of  earth 
That  stood  on  deck — (a  parsnip  bed) — 

And  then  he  sought  the  skipper's  berth. 

**  Where  are  we  now,  sir?    Please  to  taste." 
The  skipper  yawned,  put  out  his  tongue. 

Then  oped  his  eyes  in  wondrous  haste. 
And  then  upon  the  floor  he  sprung ! 

The  skipper  stormed,  and  tore  his  hair. 
Thrust  00  his  boots,  and  roared  to  Marden— 

'^Nantucket 's  sunk,  and  here  we  are   * 
Right  over  old  Marm  HackeU's  garden  /  " 


A  BRIDAL  fiELOOT. 


She  Stood,  like  an  angel  just  wandered  firom  heaven, 
A  pilgrim  benighted  away  from  the  skies. 

And  little  we  deemed  that  to  mortals  were  given 
Such  visions  of  beauty  as  came  from  her  eyes. 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  on  th»  many  glad  faces. 
The  friends  of  her  childhood  who  stood  by  her 
side; 
But  she  shone  o'er  them  all,  like  a  queen  of  the 
Graces, 
When  blushing  she  whispered  the  vow  of  a  bride. 

We  sang  an  old  song,  as  with  garlands  we  crowned 
her, 
And  each  left  a  kiss  on  her  delicate  brow ; 
And  we  prayed  that  a  blessing  might  ever  surround 
h^r. 
And  the  future  of  life  be  unclouded  as  now. 

From  the  Book. 
ON  A  PAIR  OF  ANTLERS,  BROUGHT  FROM   GERMANY. 

Gift  from  the  land  of  song  and  wine. 
Can  I  forget  the  enchanted  day. 

When  first  along  the  glorious  Rhine 
I  heard  the  huntsman's  bugle  play. 

And  marked  the  early  star  that  dwells 

Among  the  cliffs  of  Drachenfels  1 

Agaih  the  isles  of  beauty  rise ; — 
Again  the  crumbling  tower  appears. 

That  stands,  defying  stormy  skies. 
With  memories  of  a  thousand  years ; 

And  dark  old  forests  wave  a^ain, 

And  shadows  crowd  the  dusky  plain. 

They  brought  the  gift  that  I  might  hear 
The  music  of  the  roaring  pine,— 

To  fill  again  my  charmed  ear 
With  echoes  of  the  Rodenstein, 

With  echoes  of  the  silver  horn. 

Across  the  wailing  waters  borne. 

Trophies  of  spoil !  henceforth  your  place 
Is  in  this  quiet  home  of  mine ; — 

Farewell  the  busy,  bloody  chase. 
Mute  emblems  now  of  **  auld  lang  sjme," 

When  Youth  and  Hope  went  hand  in  hand 

To  roam  the  dear  old  German  land. 


The  Boy  of  Mount  Rhigi,  is  the  title  of  a  little 
book  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  just  published  by  Crosby 
&  Nichols,  of  Boston.  It  was  written,  says  the 
author,  in  her  preface,  to  awaken  in  those  of  our 
young  people  who  have  been  carefully  nurtured,  a 
sense  of  their  duty  to  those  who  are  less  favored. 
This  design  is  most  admirably  executed,  and  none 
of  those  for  whom  the  work  was  intended  could 
read  it  without  being  moved  by  the  persuasives  to 
benevolence  and  sympathy  which  the  author  has  so 
skilfully  set  before  them  in  the  form  of  a  narrative. 
The  struggles  between  conscience  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  poverty,  in  which  the  temptations  are  so 
often  victorious,  are  exceedingly  well  described, 
and  some  parts  of  the  story  are  deeply  pathetic. 
The  work  deserves  all  the  success  which  we  hear 
it  obtains,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  announce- 
ment of  a  second  edition. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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PaospzcTua. — This  work  is  coodocted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  il  is 
twice  as  lame,  find  appears  so  often.  We  not  only  g^ve 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  bv  many  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  out  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  luUy  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eklinburg^h, 
Quarterly^  and  other  Reviews;  and  Blaekwood^a  noole 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  bjr  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner ^  the  judicious  AthernBum^  the 
busy  and  Industrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  resoectable  Chris- 
tian Observer  f  these  are  Intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Serviee^  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Univeraitu^  New  Monthly, 
Fraaer'Sy  TaiVSy  Ainswortk'a,  Hood^s,  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
azinesj  and  of  Chambers*  admirable  Journal.  Yfe  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  T/ie  T^mea.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Earope,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  thp  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  anawill  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  ana  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  forei^  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  m 
things,  which  the  merely  politicaTprophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  De  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  verv  fully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
aflairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement— to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  oi 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cfhildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indiapenaable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supjily 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the 
ehaf,"  by  providing  abundantly  tor  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Tebms.— The  Liviko  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
dav,  by  E.  Littzll  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fieid  sts.,  Boston;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  lie 
thankfully  received  and  promntly  attended  to.  CVTo 
insure  regularity  in  maihng  tne  work,  orders  should  be 
addreaaeato  the  ojfftee  of  publieaiion^  as  above. 

CtvJba^  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Fonr  copies  for       ...       .    920  00. 

Nine      «      "  ;        .        .        .    t40  00. 

Twelve"      "         ....    t60  00. 


Complete  aeta.  in  twenty  Tolames,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1849,  handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are 
for  sale  at  forty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
boundf,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12(  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  their  value. 


Binding.— yfe  bind  the  work  in  a  aniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  In 
exchange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding 
is  60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
▼olomes. 


Agenciea.—Yfe  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasinz  the  circula- 
tion of  this  work — and  for  doine  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 


Po»/fl5^.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (U  CIS.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numtiers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  porta. —For  such  as  prefer  it  in  thnt  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  stiape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  m  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  Quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  iresher  an^ 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  al)oul  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matur  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


WASHiKaTOXi,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Or  an  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  aboaod  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  tbi& 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  tne  corrent  literature  m  the 
Bnglisn  langoage,  but  this  by  ite  immense  extent  and  comprehension  inclndes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
tlM  atflMMt  expuisioQ  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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From  tba  Examiner. 
ThB  Poetry  of  Science;  or,  Studies  of  the  Physical 
Phenomena  of  Nature,      By    Robert    Hunt. 
Reeve,  Benham,  and  Reeve. 

Judging  from  certain  indications  scattered  here 
and  there  in  this  book,  we  presume  that  its  author 
would  not  consider  himself  complimented  by  the 
remark  that  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  work  to  the  author  of  the  Ves- 
tiges of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation ,  who,  by 
lenderiog  the  general  subject  popular,  and  awaken- 
ing an  interest  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  many 
minds,  where  these  had  previously  lain  dormant, 
has  created  a  reading  public — not  exclusively  sci- 
entific or  philosophical — to  whom  such  offerings 
can  be  hopefully  addressed.  This,  however,  we 
believe  to  be  the  case ;  and  in  this,  as  we  conceive, 
the  writer  of  that  remarkable  and  well-abused  book 
has  not  rendered  his  least  important  service  to  his 
own  time. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Hunt^s  volume  is  striking 
and  good.  To  show  that  the  facts  of  science  are 
at  least  as  full  of  poetry,  as  the  most  poetical  fan- 
cies ever  founded  on  an  imperfect  observation  and 
a  distant  suspicion  of  them,  (as,  for  example, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks;)  to  show  that  if  the 
Dryades  no  longer  haunt  the  woods,  there  is,  in 
every  forest,  in  every  tree,  in  every  leaf,  and  in 
every  ring  on  every  sturdy  trunk,  a  beautiful  and 
wonderful  creation,  always  changing,  always  go- 
ing on,  always  bearing  testimony  to  the  stupendous 
workings  of  Almighty  wisdom,  and  always  leading 
the  student'«-mind  from  wonder  on  to  wonder,  until 
he  is  wrapt  and  lost  in  the  vast  worlds  of  wonder 
by  which  he  is  surrounded  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave,  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  natural  philoso- 
pher, and  salutary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  To 
show  that  science,  truly  expounding  nature,  can, 
like  nature  herself,  restore  in  some  new  form  what- 
ever she  destroys ;  that,  instead  of  binding  us,  as 
some  would  have  ii,  in  stem  utilitarian  chains, 
when  she  has  freed  us  from  a  harmless  superstition, 
she  offers  to  our  contemplartion  something  better 
and  more  beautiful,  something  which,  rightly  con- 
sidered, is  more  elevating  to  the  soul,  nobler  and 
more  stimulating  to  the  soaring  fancy  ;  is  a  sound, 
wise,  wholesome  objecU  If  more  of  the  learned 
men  who  have  written  on  these  themes  had  had  it 
in  their  minds,  they  would  have  done  more  good, 
and  gathered  upon  their  track  many  followers  on 
whom  its  feeblest  and  most  distant  trace  has  only 
BOW  begun  to  shine. 

Science  has  gone  down  into  the  mines  and  coal- 
pits, and  before  the  safety-lamp,  the  gnomes  and 
geoii  of  those  dark  regions  have  disappeared.  But, 
ID  their  stead,  the  process  by  which  metals  are  en- 
fendered  in  the  eonrse  of  ages ;  the  growth  of 
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plants  which,  hundreds  of  fathoms  underground, 
and  in  black  darkness,  have  still  a  sense  of  the 
sun's  presence  in  the  sky,  and  derive  some  portion 
of  the  subtle  essence  of  their  life  from  his  infln* 
ence;  the  histories  of  mighty  forests  and  great 
tracts  of  land  carried  down  into  the  sea,  by  the 
same  process  which  is  active  in  the  Mississippi  and 
such  great  rivers  at  this  hour,  are  made  familiar  to 
us.  Sirens,  mermaids,  shining  cities  glittering  at 
the  bottom  of  the  quiet  seas,  and  in  deep  lakes, 
exist  no  longer ;  but,  in  their  place,  science,  their 
destroyer,  shows  iis  whole  coasts  of  coral-reef  con- 
structed by  the  labors  of  minute  creatures ;  points 
to  our  own  chalk  cli&  and  limestone  rocks,  as 
made  of  the  dust  of  myriads  of  generations  of  in- 
finitesimal beings  that  have  passed  away ;  reduces 
the  very  element  of  water  into  its  constituent  airs, 
and  re-creates  it  at  her  pleasure.  Caverns  in 
rocks,  choked  with  rich  treasures  shut  up  from  all 
but  the  enchanted  hand,  science  has  blown  to 
atoms,  as  she  can  rend  and  rive  the  rocks  them- 
selves ;  but  in  those  rocks  she  has  found,  and  read 
aloud,  the  great  stone  book  which  is  tlie  history 
of  the  earth,  even  when  darkness  sat  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  Along  their  craggy  sides  she  has 
traced  the  foot-prints  of  birds  and  beasts,  whose 
shapes  were  never  seen  by  man.  From  within 
them  she  has  brought  the  bones,  and  pieced  to- 
gether the  skeletons,  of  monsters  that  would  have 
crushed  the  noted  dragons  of  the  fables  at  a  blow. 
The  stars  that  stud  the  firmament  by  night  are 
watched  no  more  from  lonely  towers  by  enthusiasts 
or  impostors,  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe,  those 
great  worlds  to  be  charged  with  the  small  destinies 
of  individual  men  down  here  ;  but  two  astronomers, 
far  apart,  each  looking  from  his  solitary  study  up 
into  the  sky,  observe,  in  a  known  star,  a  trembling 
which  forewarns  them  of  the  coming  of  some  un- 
known body  through  the  realms  of  space,  whose 
attraction  at  a  certain  period  of  its  mighty  journey 
causes  that  disturbance.  In  due  time  it  comes, 
and  passes  out  of  the  disturbing  path ;  the  old  star 
shines  at  peace  again  ;  and  the  new  one,  evennore 
to  be  associated  with  the  honored  names  of  Le  Ter- 
rier and  Adams,  is  called  Neptune !  The  astrol- 
oger has  faded  out  of  the  castle  turret-room,  (which 
overlooks  a  railroad  now,)  and  forebodes  no  longer 
that  because  the  light  of  yonder  planet  is  diminish- 
ing, my  lord  will  shortly  die ;  but  the  professor  of 
an  exact  science  has  arisen  in  his  stead,  to  prove 
that  a  ray  of  light  must  occupy  a  period  of  six 
years  in  travelling  to  the  earth  from  the  nearest  of 
the  fixed  stars ;  and  that  if  one  of  the  remote  fixed 
stars  were  "  blotted  out  of  heaven"  to-day,  several 
generations  of  the  mortal  inhahitants  of  this  earth 
roust  perish  out  of  time,  before  the  fact  of  its  ob- 
literation could  be  known  to  man ! 
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This  ample  compensation,  in  respect  of  poetry 
alone,  that  science  has  given  us  in  return  for  what 
she  has  taken  away,  it  is  the  main  object  of  Mr. 
Hunt*8  book  to  elucidate.  The  subject  is  very  ably 
dealt  with,  and  the  object  very  well  attained.  We 
might  object  to  an  occasional  discursiveness,  and 
sometimes  we  could  have  desired  to  be  addressed 
in  a  plainer  form  of  words.  Nor  do  we  quite  per- 
ceive the  force  of  Mr.  Hunt's  objection  (at  p.  307) 
to  certain  geological  speculations ;  which  we  most 
be  permitted  to  believe  many  intelligent  men  to  be 
capable  of  making,  and  reasonably  sustaining,  on 
a  knowledge  of  certain  geological  facts ;  albeit  they 
are  neither  practical  chemists,  nor  palseontologists. 
But  the  book  displays  a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  is 
the  work  of  an  eloquent  and  earnest  man  ;  and,  as 
such,  we  are  too  content  and  happy  to  receive  it, 
to  enlarge  on  these  points. 

We  subjoin  a  few  short  extracts. 

THE   ELECTRICITY   OF  A   TEAR. 

We  tremble  when  the  thunder-cloud  bursts  in 
fury  above  our  heads ; — the  poet  seizes  on  the  ter- 
rors of  the  storm  to  add  to  the  interest  of  his  verse. 
Fancy  paints  a  storm-king,  and  the  genius  of  ro- 
mance, clothes  his  demons  in  lightnings,  and  they 
are  heralded  by  thunders.  These  wild  imaginings 
have  been  the  delight  of  mankind  : — there  is  suo- 
iect  for  wonder  in  them : — but  is  there  anything 
less  wonderful  in  the  well-authenticated  fact,  that 
the  dew-drop  which  glistens  on  the  flower,  that  the 
tear  which  trembles  on  the  eyelid,  holds  locked  in 
its  transparent  cells  an  amount  of  electric  fire,  equal 
to  that  which  is  discharged  during  a  storm  from  a 
thunder-cloud  ?* 

GRAVITATION. 

Science  has  developed  the  grand  troth,  that  it  is 
by  the  exercise  of  this  all-pervading  influence  that 
the  earth  is  retained  in  its  orbit — that  the  crystal 
globe  of  dew  which  glistens  on  the  leaf  is  bound 
together — that  the  debris  which  floats  upon  the  lake 
accumulates  into  one  mass — that  the  sea  exhibits 
the  phenomena  of  the  tides — and  the  aerial  ocean 
its  barometric  changes.  In  all  things  this  force  is 
active,  and  throughout  nature  it  is  ever  present. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  it  obeys,  enables 
us  to  conclude  that  the  sun  and  distant  planets  are 
consolidated  masses  like  this  earth.  We  find  that 
they  have  gravitating  power,  and. by  comparing  this 
influence  with  that  exerted  by  the  earth,  we  are 
enabled  to  weigh  the  mass  of  one  planet  against 
another.     In  the  balance  of  the  astronomer  it  is  as 

♦  Faraday's  Eixperimenlal  Reaearchea  on  Electrteity. 
This  philosopher  has  shown,  by  the  most  cooclusive  ex- 
periments, <*  that  the  electricity  which  decomposes,  and 
that  which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of,  a  certain 
quantity  of  matter,  are  alike.  What  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  electricity,  therefore,  is  required  for  the  decom- 
position of  a  single  grain  of  water !  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  must  be  in  quantity  sufiicient  to  sustain  a 
platinum  wire  -j^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  red  hot  in 
contact  with  the  air,  for  three  minutes  and  three  quarters. 
It  would  appear  that  800,000  charges  of  a  Leyden  battery, 
charged  by  thirty  turns  of  a  very  large  and  powerful  plate 
machine,  m  full  action — a  quantity  sufficient,  if  passed  at 
once  through  the  head  of  a  rat  or  cat  to  have  killed  it,  as 
by  a  flash  of  lightning— are  necessary  to  supply  electricity 
sufficient  to  decompose  a  single  grain  of  water ;  or,  if  I 
am  right,  to  equal  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  is 
Dalurally  associated  with  the  elements  of  that  grain  of 
water,  endowing  them  with  their  mutual  chemi<^  affin- 
ity." 


easy  to  poise  the  remote  star,  as  it  is  for  the  engi- 
neer to  calculate  the  weight  of  the  iron  tunnel  of  the 
Conway,  or  any  other  mechanical  structure.  Thus 
throughout  the  universe  the  balance  of  gravitating 
force  is  unerringly  sustained.  If  one  oi  the  most 
remote  of  those  gems  of  light,  which  flicker  at  mid- 
night in  the  dark  distance  of  the  starry  vault,  was, 
by  any  power,  removed  from  its  place,  the  disturb- 
apoe  of  these  delicately  balanced  mysteries  would 
be  felt  through  all  the  created  systems  of  worlds. 


Light  is  necessary  to  life ;  the  world  was  a  dead 
chaos  before  its  creation,  and  mute  disorder  would 
again  be  the  consequence  of  its  annihilation .  Every 
charm  which  spreads  itself  over  this  roUing  globe 
is  directly  dependent  upon  luminous  power.  Colors, 
and  often,  probably,  forms,  are  the  result  of  light, 
certainly  the  consequence  of  solar  radiations.  We 
know  much  of  the  mysterious  influences  of  this 
great  agent,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  principle 
itself.  The  solar  beam  has  been  tortured  through 
prismatic  glasses  and  natural  crystals.  Every  chemi- 
cal agent  has  been  tried  upon  it,  every  electrical 
force  in  the  most  excited  state  brought  to  bear  upoa 
its  operations,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the 
most  refined  of  earthly  agencies ;  but  it  has  passed 
through  every  trial  without  revealing  its  secrets, 
and  even  the  efllects  which  it  produces  in  its  path 
are  unexplained  problems  still  to  tax  the  intellect 
of  man. 

FIRST  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ELECTRICITT. 

If  a  piece  of  amber,  c&c/rwn,  is  briskly  rubbed,  it 
acquires  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies. 
This  curious  power  excited  the  attention  of  Thales 
of  Miletus;  and  from  the  investigations  of  this 
Grecian  philosopher  we  must  date  our  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  natural  forces 
— Electricity. 

If  an  inquiring  mind  had  not  been  led  to  ask  why 
does  this  curious  vegetable  product  attract  a  feather, 
the  present  age,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  en- 
abled to  transmit  intelligence  with  a  rapidity  which 
is  only  excelled  by  that  of  the  "  swift-winged  mes- 
sengers of  thought."  To  this  age  of  application,  a 
striking  lesson  does  this  amber  teach.  Modern 
utility  would  regard  Thales  as  a  madman.  Hold- 
ing a  piece  of  yellow  resin  in  his  hand,  rubbing  it, 
and  then  picking  up  bits  of  down,  or  catching  float- 
ing feathers,  the  old  Greek  would  have  have  ap- 
peared a  very  imbecile,  and  the  cui  bono  generation 
would  have  laughed  at  his  silly  labors.  But  when 
he  announced  to  his  school  that  this  amber  held  a 
soul  or  essence,  which  was  awakened  by  friction, 
and  went  forth  from  the  body  in  which  it  previously 
lay  dormant,  and  brought  back  the  small  particles 
floating  around  it,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first 
hint  of  a  great  truth  which  has  advanced  our  knowl- 
edge of  a  physical  ohenomena  in  a  marvellous  man- 
ner, and  ministered  to  the  refinements  and  to  the 
necessities  of  civilization. 

A   BROWN   STONE. 

A  brown  stone,  in  no  respect  presenting  anything 
by  which  it  shall  be  distinguished  from  other  rude 
stones  around  it,  is  found,  upon  close  examination, 
to  possess  the  power  of  drawing  light  particles  of 
iron  towards  it ;  if  this  stone  is  placed  upon  a  table, 
and  iron  filings  are  throw^n  lightly  around  it,  we 
discover  that  these  filings  arrange  themselves  in 
symmetric  curves,  preceding  from  some  one  point 
of  the  mass  to  some  other ;  and  upon  examiniog  into 
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tbu,  we  shall  find  that  the  iron  which  has  onoe 
clang  to  the  one  point,  will  be  rejected  by  the  other. 
If  this  stone  is  freely  suspended,  we  shall  learn  also 
that  it  always  comes  to  rest  in  a  certain  position, — 
this  position  beinf?  determined  by  these  points,  and 
some  attractive  force  residing  in  the  earth  itself. 
These  points  we  call  its  poles ;  and  it  Lb  now  es- 
tahlishcNl  that  this  rade  stone  is  bat  a  weak  repre- 
sentative of  oar  planet.  Both  are  magnetic :  both 
aie  so  in  virtae  of  the  circulation  of  currents  of 
electricity,  or  of  lines  of  magnetic  force,  as  seen  in 
the  cunres  formed  by  the  iron  dust,  and  the  north 
pole  of  the  one  attracts  the  south  pole  of  the  other, 
and  the  contrary. 

HOW   WK    "come   like  SHADOWS,  SO   DEPART." 

A  plant  exposed  to  the  action  of  natural  or  arti- 
ficial decomposition  passes  into  air,  leaving  but  a 
few  grains  of  solid  matter  behind  it.  An  animal, 
in  like  manner,  is  gradually  resolved  into  **  thin 
air."  Muscle,  and  blood,  and  bones  having  under- 
gone the  change,  are  found  to  hare  escaped  as 
gases,  "  leaving  only  a  pinch  of  dust,"  which  be- 
longs to  the  more  stable  mineral  world.  Our  de- 
pendency on  the  atmosphere  is  therefore  evident. 
We  derive  our  substance  from  it — we  are,  after 
death,  resolved  again  into  it.  We  are  really  but 
fieeting  shadows.  Animal  and  vegetable  forms  are 
little  more  than  consolidated  masses  of  the  atmos-- 
phere.  The  sublime  creations  of  the  most  gifted 
hard  cannot  rival  the  beauty  of  this,  the  highest  and 
the  truest  poetry  of  science.  Man  has  diving  such 
changes  by  the  unaided  powers  of  reason,  arguing 
from  the  phenomenas  which  science  reveals  in  un- 
ceasing action  around  him.  The  Grecian  sage's 
doubts  of  his  own  identity,  was  only  an  extension 
of  a  great  truth  beyond  the  limits  of  our  reason. 
Romance  and  superstition  resolve  the  spiritual  man 
into  a  visible  form  of  extreme  ethereality  in  the 
spectral  creations,  "  clothed  in  their  own  horror," 
by  which  their  reigns  have  been  perpetuated. 

When  Shakspeare  made  his  charming  Ariel 
sing— 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies, 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made, 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes, 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change, 

Into  something  rich  and  strange ; 

he  little  thought  how  correctly  he  painted  the 
chemical  changes,  by  which  decomposing  animal 
matter  is  replaced  by  a  siliceous  or  calcareous  for- 
mation. 

Why  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  oft  opinion  that  Shak- 
speare ''  little  thought"  how  wise  he  was,  we  do 
not  altogether  understand.  Perhaps  he  founds  the 
soppositioD  on  Shakspeare's  not  having  been  re- 
cognized as  a  practical  chemist  on  palaeontologist. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  passage,  which 
seems  to  us  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  shortness 
and  hurry  of  our  little  life  which  is  rounded  with  a 
sleep,  and  the  calm  majesty  of  nature. 

RKLATTVE   IMPORTANCE   OF   TIME   TO  MAN    AND   NA- 
TURE. 

All  things  on  the  earth  are  the  result  of  chemical 
combination.  The  operations  by  which  the  com- 
mhigling  of  molecules  and  the  interchange  of  atoms 
take  place,  we  can  imitate  in  our  laboratories ;  but 
in  nature  they  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  and,  in 
general,  in  our  hands  they  are  distinguished  by 
saddenness  of  action.  In  nature,  chemical  power 
IB  distriboted  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the 
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process  of  change  is  scarcely  to  be  observed.  By 
art  we  concentrate  chemical  force,  and  expend  it  in 
producing  a  change  which  occupies  but  a  &w  houre 
at  most. 


From  the  Britannia. 
The  Closing  Scene,     Second  Series.     By  the  Rev. 
Erskine  Neale,  M.  a.    Longman. 

There  is  no  severer  test  to  which  the  lives  and 
principles  of  men  can  be  brought  than  the  death- 
bed. In  that  solemn  hour  all  motives  for  conceal- 
ment are  at  an  end.  There  are  no  objects  of 
worldly  desire  before  the  eye  to  dazzle  and  mis- 
lead it.  All  the  influences  which  have  corrupted 
the  heart  or  blinded  the  understanding  vanish  with 
the  earthly  vanities  which  gave  ihem  life  and 
vigor.  Even  in  the  seared  heart  the  impulses  of 
conscience  regain  something  of  their  original 
activity.  The  pride  which  has  kept  truth  at  bay, 
and  the  artifices  which  have  sought  to  pervert  it, 
melt  away  at  the  prospect  of  impending  dissolu- 
tion. In  death — when  it  comes  in  the  midst  of 
conscious  faculties — there  is  a  foretaste  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  not  unfrcquently  happens — as  if  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind — that  the  closing  scene 
of  life  is  singularly  in  accordance,  in  its  physical 
circumstances,  with  the  character  of  the  dying 
man.  The  resignation  and  hope  of  the  Christian 
impart  to  it  an  air  of  tranquil  serenity,  like  that 
attending  the  close  of  a  summer  evening.  The 
doubt  of  the  infidel  and  the  remorse  of  the  sinner 
aggravate  the  last  mortal  pangs  of  humanity,  and 
cause  life  to  end,  in  the  apprehension  of  all  behold- 
ers, amidst  gloom  and  tempest. 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Neale  establish  the  truth 
of  this  remark.  He  has  contrasted  the  last  hours 
of  the  infidel — whether  practical  or  avowed — with 
the  last  houre  of  the  Christian  ;  and  the  force  of 
the  instruction  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  em- 
inent reputation  of  the  personages  who  have  been 
chosen  for  examples.  In  this  second  series  of  the 
work — and  we  are  glad  to  see  a  second  series  fol- 
low the  first  eo  closely — we  have  in  contrast  the 
deathbeds  of  Mirabeau  and  of  Jane  Taylor ;  of 
Edward  Colston,  the  merchant  prince  of  Bristol, 
and  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrere;  of  Daniel  Corrie, 
Bishop  of  Madras,  and  Prince  Talleyrand;  of 
Thistlewood  and  John  Foster  of  Bristol ;  and 
other  examples  no  less  striking  and  memorable. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Neale  is  to  display  so 
much  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  individual  as 
will  lead  the  reader  to  contemplate  the  closing 
scene  with  attention.  That  is  in  every  case 
described  from  the  reports  of  pereons  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  last  houre  of  life,  and  who  truly 
narrate  the  spirit  in  which  death  was  met.  In  this 
manner  Mr.  Neale  has  made  the  closing  scene  of 
eminent  personages  furnish  the  moral  of  their  lives. 

As  the  narratives  are  thus  of  a  biographical 
character,  and  as  the  details  of  the  *' closing 
scene"  are  generally  confined  to  mental  emotions, 
the  volumes,  though  serious,  are  by  no  means  dis- 
mal. The  original  reflections  of  Mr.  Neale  are 
all  marked  by  as  much  true  taste  as  Christian 
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philosophy.  His  short  ineinoir  of  Mr.  Beckford, 
designated  as  the  roan  of  taste,  is  singularly  vig- 
oroas,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  at  this  day, 
when  there  is  a  disposition  to  substitute  the  fan- 
tasies for  the  earnest  realities  demanded  by  re- 
ligion. On  the  last  hours  of  Mr.  Beckford,  who 
died  without  a  sign,  rejecting  with  something  like 
disdain '  the  offer  of  spiritual  consolation,  Mr. 
Neale  observes : — 

His  was  a  silent  deathbed  as  to  the  mighty  future. 
He  directed  by  his  will  that  his  body  should  be  em- 
balmed, placed  in  a  chest,  and  deposited  in  a  tomb 
erected  in  that  part  of  his  garden  adjoining  Lans- 
down  Tower ;  that  on  his  mausoleum  should  ap- 
pear the  following  inscription :  on  one  side,  Wil- 
liam Beckford,  E^.,  late  of  Fonthill,  Wilts,  died 
2d  of  May,  1844,  aged  eighty-four,  with  this  quo- 
tation from  "Vathek," — "Enjoying  humbly  the 
most  precious  gifl  of  Heaven  to  man — hope !''  On 
the  other  side,  the  same  obituary,  followed  by  these 
lines  from  a  prayer  written  by  himself: — 

Eternal  Power ! 
Grant  me  through  obvious  clouds  one  transient  gleam 
Of  thy -bright  essence  on  my  dying  hour. 

His  remains  lie  in  the  garden  of  Beckford*s  tower, 
which  tower  and  grounds  were  presented  to  the 
rector  of  Walcot  by  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of 
.  They  have  been  most  judiciously  con- 
verted into  a  cemelery,  which  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese has  duly  consecrated.  A  solemn  question 
still  remains  behind.  Was  this  gifled  and  wealthy 
man  a  faithful  steward?  What  did  he  for  his 
kind  ?  Mighty  trusts  were  confided  to  him.  Blest 
with  ample  means,  highly  cultivated  intellect,  and 
unusual  length  of  days,  what  permanent  blessing 
did  he  confer  on  his  fellows? 

His  income  for  many  years  was  little  short  of 
JET  100,000  per  annum.  What  hospital  did  he 
buil4  ?  What  asylum  did  he  endow  ?  What  school 
did  he  originate?  What  sanctuary  did  he  raise  for 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High  ?  What  cloud  of 
heathen  error  and  ignorance  did  he  seek  to  dissi- 
pate ?  What  memorial  has  he  left  behind  him  to 
cheer  and  gladden,  during  life's  weary  pilgrimage, 
the  aged,  the  sorrow-stricken,  the  suffering,  the 
desolate,  or  the  bereaved  ?  What  charity  did  he 
munificently  support  during  life,  or  place  beyond 
the  reach  of  failure  by  his  testamentary  dispositions 
at  death  ?  What  widows*  grateful  tears  or  orphans* 
murmured  blessing  will  the  casual  mention  of  his 
name  arouse  ?  Was  his  a  mere  religion  of  the  im- 
agination ;  and  his  reverence  for  sacred  subjects 
bounded  by  his  admiration  of  "  The  Madonna," 
"The  Infant  Saviour,"  "The  Salvator  Mundi," 
when  placed  on  canvass  by  the  limner's  art? 

In  his  luxurious  seclusion  with  all  the  costly 
objects  which  surrounded  him,  bitter  moments 
must  have  been  his,  since  he  could  thus  express 
himself:— 

"  I  have  lost  many  friends  whose  remembrance 
comes  too  forcibly  upon  me.  Look  into  my  letters. 
I  lost  them,  and  became  afraid  to  acquire  more,  lest 
I  should  lose  them  in  turn.  When  I  last  went  to 
Portugal  what  changes  a  short  time  had  made !  It 
was  subsequently  to  that  time  when  I  visited  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  whom  you  recollect." 

"  I  replied  I  was  too  young;  I  had  spoken  only 
of  Pengreep,  his  seat ;  1  did  not  recollect  the  mas- 
ter." 

"  Well,  when  I  passed  a  day  or  two  at  Peo- 


greep,  the  weather  in  March  was  soft  and  fine  as 
in  Portugal.  I  sat  there  making  a  looking-glass  of 
the  water,  full  of  vehement  hopes,  anticipating  the 
orange-groves  of  Portugal,  an  amusement  which  at 
that  time  I  much  wanted.  I  was  a  young  widow- 
er. I  found  all  these.  And  what  are  they  become 
— ^friendships — all  you  read  of  my  friends,  dark 
cloudy  thoughts  that  accidental  circumstances  call 
up  with  uncontrollable  bitternesss." 

Would  that  in  his  varied  reading  the  following 
stanzas  had  struck  him  and  roused  his  vigorous 
mind  to  the  prosecution  of  some  enterprise  worthy 
of  his  genius,  his  station,  and  his  wealth ! 

Wake  I  thou  that  sleepest  in  enchanted  bowers, 

Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  in  the  night, 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  numbered  hours 

To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ! 

Wake !  ere  the  earth-born  charm  unnerve  thee  quite, 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  addressed  ! 

Do  something— <lo  it  soon — with  all  thy  might, 
'T  is  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  missed, 
Or  let  all  soon  forget  that  thou  did'st  e'er  exist ! 

Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good, 
Contemplate  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind, 


Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest  and  food, 
kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined  ; 


And] 


Pray  Heaven  for  firmness  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose — to  be?in,  pursue 

With  thoughts  all  fixed,  and  feelini^s  purely  kind, 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  reriew 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever  due. 

Wilcox. 

Contrast  this  with  the  worthy  end  of  a  truly 
noble  life,  the  closing  scene  of  Edward  Colston, 
the  merchant  prince  of  Bristol : — 

Not  content  with  establishins*  and  endowing  a 
noble  school  at  St.  Augustine's  Back  for  the  cloth- 
ing, maintaining,  and  apprenticing  of  one  hundred 
boys,  at  a  charge  of  about  JEr40,000,  he  founded 
another  school  in  Temple-street,  to  clothe  and  main- 
tain forty  boys,  at.a  cost  of  ^3,000;  left  JC8,600 
for  an  almshouse  for  twelve  men  and  twelve  women, 
with  six  shillings  a  week  to  the  chief  brother,  and 
three  shillings  per  week  to  the  rest,  with  coals; 
JETOOO  for  the  maintenance  of  six  sailors  in  the 
merchants*  almshouse;  j£^  1,500  to  clothe. maintain, 
instruct,  and  apprentice  six  boys;  JC200  to  the 
Mint  workhouse ;  j£^500  to  rebuild  the  boys*  hos- 
pital ;  iTSOO  to  put  out  poor  children  ;  j£^  1,200  in 
sums  of  JCIOO  a  year  for  twelve  years,  to  appren- 
tice ten  boys  with  ten  pounds  each  from  his  school ; 
<j£^  1,200  to  beautify  different  churches  in  the  city  ; 
JEr2,500  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London  ; 
and  J£^2,000  to  Christ  Church  School  in  London ; 
i^500  to  St.  Thomas*  Hospital ;  i^dOO  to  Bethlem 
Hospital ;  JC200  to  build  a  new  workhouse  in 
Bishopsgate-without ;  j£^300  to  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel ;  jCOOO  for  educating  and 
clothing  twelve  poor  boys  and  twelve  girls  at  £i5 
yearly,  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey ;  to  build  and  endow 
an  almshouse  at  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  sum  not  stated  ; 
JEr6,000  to  augment  poor  livings ;  besides  various 
other  sums  for  charitable  purposes. 

All  this  property  did  this  generous  being  thus 
bestow  on  the  needs  of  his  poorer  brethren,  without 
forgetting,  as  is  often  the  case  with  public  bene&c- 
tors,  the  claims  of  his  own  near  relatives,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  the  princely  sum  of  X  100,000.  Bat 
he  was  his  own  executor ;  performed  all  these  char- 
itable works  in  his  lifetime ;  invested  revenues  for 
their  support  in  trustees'  hands;  lived  to  see  the 
trusts  justly  executed  as  they  are  at  this  day ;  and 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  good  efiects  of  all  his 
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establishments.  Liberal,  too,  as  were  these  be- 
qaests,  tliey  were  not  the  result  of  lioarding  during 
a  long  penurious  life,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  to  leave  a 
name  memorable  for  charity  at  death  ;  his  whole 
life  was  merciful,  thoughtful,  bountiful.  True,  he 
did  not  marry,  and,  when  urged  to  it,  used  to  reply 
with  quiet  pleasantry,  "  Every  helpless  widow  is 
my  wife,  and  her  distressed  orphans  my  children." 
•*He  was  a  most  successful  merchant,"  says  Bar- 
rett, in  his  History  of  Bristol,  "and  never  insured 
a  ship,  and  never  lost  one."  His  private  donations 
were  not  less  than  his  public.  He  sent  at  one  time 
£3f000  to  relieve  and  free  debtora  in  Ludgate,  by 
a  private  hand ;  released  yearly  those  confined  for 
small  debts  in  Whitechapel  prison,  and  the  Mar- 
shalsea ;  sent  JC  1,000  to  relieve  distress  in  White- 
chapel ;  twice  a  week  distributed  beef  and  broth  to 
all  the  poor  around  him ;  and,  were  any  sailor  suffer- 
ing or  cast  away  in  his  employ,  his  family  after- 
wuds  found  a  sure  asylum  in  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  infirmities  incident  to  old  age  brought  him 
slowly  and  gradually  to  the  tomb.  He  complained 
of  no  pain  but  an  "  inward  and  daily  sinking."  He 
observed  with  true  Christian  feeling,  **  Business  is 
irksome,  and  thought  wearies,  but  prayer  is  always 
welcome.  I  fail  in  body  and  mind  ;  but  at  eighty- 
ibur  the  marvel  is  that  my  faculties  will  anywise 
serve  me."  He  died  at  Mortlake,  calmly,  and  with- 
oot  suffering,  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  172 1 .  He  had 
nearly  attained  his  eighty-fidh  year.  The  last  days 
of  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  eminently  de- 
Totional.  He  was  constantly  in  prayer.  One  fre- 
quent exclamation,  indicative  of  unfeigned  humility, 
was  embodied  in  the  verse,  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord, 
not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  praise  for  thy 
loving  mercy  and  for  thy  truth *s  sake."  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  collects  of  the  church ;  liked 
to  have  them  read  to  him  when  his  eyesight  failed 
him ;  and  said  of  them,  with  affectionate  fervor, 
that  they  contained  "  the  very  marrow  of  godli- 
ness." The  last  intelligible  words  that  he  was 
heard  to  otter  breathed  forth  the  petition,  **  Pardon 
thy  unworthy  servant,  O  good  and  holy  Lord  Jesu ! 
pa[rdon  through  thy  blood !" 

•  •  •  •  • 

Howitt,  in  his  "Haunts  and  Homes,"  has  a 
happy  remark  on  this  subject.  "  One  cannot,"  he 
writes,  "  help  feeling  the  grand  beneficence  of  those 
wealthy  merchants  who,  like  Colston,  make  their 
riches  do  their  generous  will  forever ;  who  become 
thereby  the  actual  fathen  of  their  native  cities  to  all 
generations ;  who  mil  away  in  every  year  of  the 
world *s  progress  some  huge  stone  of  anxiety  from 
the  hearts  of  poor  widows ;  who  clear  the  way  be- 
fore the  unfriended  but  active  and  worthy  lad ;  who 
pot  forth  their  invisible  hands  from  the  heaven  of 
their  rest,  and  become  the  genuine  guardian  angels 
of  the  orphan  race  forever  and  ever ;  raising  (from 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  outcasts  and 
ignorant  laborere)  aspiring  and  useful  men ;  trades- 
men of  substance ;  merchants,  the  true  enrichers  of 
their  country ;  and  fathera  of  happy  families.  How 
glorious  is  such  a  lot !  how  noble  is  such  an  appro- 
priation of  wealth !  how  enviable  such  fame !  And 
amongst  such  men  few  more  truly  admirable  than 
Edward  Colston." 

But  may  not  a  nobler  lesson  be  learnt  t  With- 
out presuming  to  fathom  the  counsels  of  the  Infinite 
and  the  Eternal,  may  we  not  imagine  that  He 
'*who8e  compassions  fiiil  not,  but  are  new  every 
moniing,"  would  speed  with  his  choicest  blessing 
the  eaiUily  projects  of  him  whose  life-long  care  was 


the  aged,  the  toil-worn,  the  fatherless,  the  friend- 
less, the  widow,  and  the  famishing t  Viewed  by 
the  light  of  Scripture,  we  can  fully  comprehend 
that  puzzling  passage  in  his  history  which,  when 
regard  is  had  to  his  varied  commercial  undertakings, 
appears  so  startling — "  He  never  insured  a  ship,  and 
he  never  lost  one!" 

Surely  the  inference  is  neither  strained  nor  un- 
tenable ;  **  His  ways  pleased  the  Lord,"  and  "  He 
made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper." 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Neale  has  worked 
out  his  design  is  not  less  admirable  than  the  design 
itself.  He  has  managed  to  make  his  matter  emi- 
nently attractive,  while  enforcing  the  practice  of 
piety  and  virtue  by  some  of  the  most  pregnant 
examples  supplied  by  human  life. 


From  ibe  SpecUtor. 
AYTOUN's  lays  of  the  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  past  subjects  can 
be  properly  revived  in  a  past  form,  especially  in  a 
form  so  limited  and  local  as  the  narrative  or  dra- 
matic ballad.  This  objection  does  not  apply  to 
subjects  drawn  from  ideas  or  manners  akin  to  the 
writer's  own  age — as  Gray*s  **  Black-eyed  Susan" 
or  Mallet's  "  William  and  Margaret ;"  or  to  any 
use  of  a  ballad  for  the  purpose  of  satire  or  bur- 
lesque ;  but  to  that  entire  imitation  which  takes 
place  when  a  writer  chooses  a  remote  topic  and 
treats  it  in  the  manner  of  a  contemporary  writer, 
so  far  as  mode  goes  ;  for  the  style  of  the  author's 
own  age  will  most  assuredly  creep  in,  and  further 
injure  the  eflfeet. 

The  instances  seemingly  opposed  to  this  opinion 
are  Macaulay  and  Scott.  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  though  eff!ective  and  striking 
enough,  are  not  made,  we  suspect,  for  perma- 
nence ;  and  Scott's  ballads  proper,  though  vigor- 
ous and  spirited,  are  not  numerous  enough  to  set- 
tle the  question.  In  fact,  Scott's  success  as  a 
poet  arose  from  his  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  old 
ballad  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  likings  of  the  time. 
The  antiquarian  taste  for  chivalry  and  feudalism, 
which  had  been  stimulated  by  Percy  and  his  sue- 
cesson,  Scott  gratified  in  the  most  attractive  if  not 
in  the  most  truthful  way.  He  changed  the  struo- 
ture  of  the  old  ballad,  extending  it  into  a  tale ;  he 
stripped  it  of  its  coareeness  and  tediousness  ;  he 
threw  over  ancient  mannera  the  splendors  and 
graces  of  fancy,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  truth. 
This  gratification  of  a  caprice  succeeded  for  a 
time  ;  but  the  fashion  went  out  as  quickly  as  it 
came  in.  Ten  years  satiated  the  reading  world 
with  the  revival  of  the  old  ballads  in  a  new  form ; 
and  the  familiar  knowledge  which  posterity  will 
have  of  the  works  of  Scott  will  more  likely  be 
gained  from  his  prose  than  his  poetry. 

Mr.  Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers 
are  not  of  a  kind  to  change  the  opinion  we  have 
just  expressed.  The  spirit  of  imitation  is  stronger 
than  in  Scott ;  the  treatment  less  independent. 
Scott  caught  the  strain  of  the  old  ballads,  but  ex- 
panded and  improved  it.  Mr.  Aytoun  imitates 
Scott,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately,  fol* 
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lows  a  faahion  deriTed  from  him,  but  set  by  otheis, 
of  whom  Macaalay  may  rank  as  the  most  emioeot. 
The  Lays  before  us  possess  fluency,  vigor,  and 
movement,  with  an  elevation  of  mind  which  is  his- 
torical if  not  poetical ;  they  have  the  polish,  and 
the  skill  in  the  use  of  figures,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres ;  they  are  animated  by  the  sehtimerU  of 
Jacobitism  which  is  reviving  among  a  certain  class 
of  well-minded  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  and 
they  not  only  display  the  common  knowledge  of 
history,  but  show,  in  the  prose  introductions,  that 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  investigated  and  thought  for  him- 
self. What  is  wanted  is  more  originality,  with 
the  congruity  which  generally  accompanies  it. 
The  reader  is  too  often  reminded  of  Macaulay  in 
the  management  of  the  subjects,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  style  :  the  diffuseness  of  the  old 
ballads  is  there,  but  not  their  homeliness  and  sim- 
plicity. Perhaps,  too,  there  is  sometimes  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ballad  style  applied  to  subjects  for 
which  it  is  not  well  adapted  :  a  mixture  which  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid.  We  should  ascribe  greater 
praise  to  the  structure  of  several  of  the  pieces 
were  it  not  evidently  suggested  by  the  *'  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome." 

With  th^exception  of  '*  Edinburgh  after  Flod- 
den*'  and  '*  The  Heart  of  the  Bruce,"  the  Lays 
relate  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  latter  Stuarts,  or 
the  ruin  of  their  loyal  adherents.  Of  these  the 
most  dramatic  are  *'  The  Execution  of  Montrose," 
and  an  incident  in  the  annals  of  the  Scottish  regi- 
ment in  the  service  of  France,  formed  after  the 
hopes  of  James  were  extinguished  by  the  defeat 
of  La  Hogue.  *'  The  Old  Scottish  Cavalier"  is  a 
direct  imitation  of  "  The  Fine  Old  English  Gen- 
tleman ;"  and  is  hardly  so  interesting  as  the  char- 
acter of  its  hero.  Lord  Pitsligo,  in  the  prose  in- 
troduction. *'  li&e  Burial-March  of  Dundee"  and 
**  The  Widow  of  Gleocoe"  strike  us  as  the  least 
successful :  they  want  action,  and  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  author  are  too  prominent.  The 
best  of  the  Lays  is  *'  Edinburgh  after  Flodden  ;" 
it  has  more  variety  and  action  than  any  of  the 
others.  But  **  Charles  Edward  at  Versailles"  is 
more  available  for  an  extract  with  our  present 
space.  Charles  is  supposed  to  immure  himself 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Cullodeo,  and, 
highly  excited,  to  recur  to  the  past  in  a  condition 
of  half  vision,  half  memory.  The  following  spirit- 
ed passage  will  convey  an  idea  of  it : — 

Had  we  but  a  thousand  troopers. 

Had  we  but  a  thousand  more ! 
Noble  Perth,  I  hear  them  coming ! — 

Hark !  the  English  cannons*  roar. 
Grod !  how  awful  sounds  that  volley, 

Bellowing  through  the  mist  and  rain ! 
Was  not  that  the  Uiffhland  slogan  ? 

Let  me  hear  that  shout  again  ! 
Oh,  for  prophet  eyes  to  witness 

How  the  desperate  battle  goes ! 
Cumberland  !  I  would  not  fear  thee 

Could  my  Camerons  see  their  foes : 
Sound,  I  say,  the  charge  at  venture— 

'T  is  not  naked  steel  we  fear ; 


Better  perish  in  the  mel^ 

Than  be  shot  like  driven  deer ! 
Hold !  the  mist  begins  to  scatter ! 

There  in  front 't  is  rent  asunder, 
And  the  cloudy  bastion  crumbles 

Underneath  the  deafening  thunder ; 
There  I  see  the  scarlet  gleaming ! 

Now,  Macdonald — now  or  never ! — 
Woe  is  me,  the  clans  are  broken  ! 

Father,  thou  art  lost  forever ! 
Chief  and  vassal,  lord  and  yeoman, 

There  they  lie  in  heaps  together, 
Smitten  by  the  deadly  volley. 

Rolled  in  blood  upon  the  heather ; 
And  the  Hanoverian  horsemen, 

Fiercely  riding  to  and  fro. 
Deal  their  murderous  strokes  at  random. 

Ah,  my  €rod  !  where  am  I  now  t 

Will  that  baleful  vision  never 

Vanish  from  my  aching  sight  1 
Must  those  scenes  and  sounds  of  terror 

Haunt  me  still  by  day  and  night  ? 
Yea,  the  earth  hath  no  oblivion 

For  the  noblest  chance  it  gave  ; 
None,  save  in  its  latest  refuge — 

Seek  it  only  in  the  grave  ! 
Love  may  die,  and  hatred  slumber, 

And  their  memory  will  decay, 
As  the  watered  garden  recks  not 

Of  the  drought  of  yesterday  ; 
But  the  dream  of  power  once  broken, 

What  shall  give  repose  again  ? 
What  shall  charm  the  serpent-furies 

Coiled  around  the  maddening  brain  ? 
What  kind  draught  can  nature  offer 

Strong  enough  to  lull  their  sting  ? 
Better  to  be  born  a  peasant 

Than  to  live  an  exiled  king  ! 
Oh,  these  years  of  bitter  anguish  ! — 

What  is  life  to  such  as  me, 
With  my  very  heart  as  palsied 

As  a  wasted  cripple's  knee  ! 
Suppliant-hke  for  alms  depending 

On  a  false  and  foreign  court ; 
Jostled  by  the  flouting  nobles. 

Half  their  pity,  half  their  sport. 
Forced  to  hold  a  place  in  pageant. 

Like  a  royal  prize  of  war. 
Walking  with  deiected  features 

Close  behind  the  victor's  car ; 
Styled  an  equal— deemed  a  servant- 
Fed  with  hopes  of  future  gain — 
Worse  by  far  is  fancied  freedom 

Than  the  captive's  clanking  chain  ! 

The  Lays  are  followed  by  some  misoellaneooa 
poems,  which  exhibit  the  same  qualities.  They 
have  graceful  thoughts  and  sentiments,  with  a 
style  in  which  force  and  refinement  are  nicely 
blended ;  but  they  want  that  exact  correspondence 
of  thought  and  diction  with  the  subject  which  bo- 
longs  to  poetical  truth. 


THE   BRITISH  COLONIES. 

The  London  Times  has  the  following  remarks 
upon  colonization  and  emigration : — 

The  distinction  between  emigration  and  oolonia- 
tion  is  so  obvious  that  we  take  do  credit  to  ourselves, 
when  we  ny  we  have  ever  been  foremost  to  insisl 
upon  it.    lo  the  various  schemes  that  for  sevenl 
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ywn  have  been  fmipoanded  for  encouTBging  and 
aansting  Irish  emigration,  we  haye  replied  that  the 
mere  process  of  riddance  was  one  which  a  govern- 
ment could  not  for  decency  undertake.  The  state 
can  do  nothing  which  is  not  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
constant  superintendence.  It  must  not  send  its 
children  into  the  world  to  shift  for  themselves. 
When,  therefore,  two  successive  emigration  com- 
mittees were  appointed  some  years  since,  we  urged, 
that  notwithstanding  the  probable  advantage  of  even 
an  indiscriminate  and  multitudinous  emigration,  to 
the  emigrant  as  well  as  to  those  left  behind,  and 
especially  to  the  landlord,  the  committees  should 
look  to  the  colony  as  well  as  the  mother  country, 
and  consider  what  sort  of  a  community  they  were 
founding  out  of  British  outcasts.  Emigration  is  a 
fact — ooloniaatton  is  a  duty.  We  are  bound  to 
superintend  and  protect  the  departure  of  myriads 
flying  from  calamity ;  but  we  ought  to  originate, 
urge,  and  undertake  new  colonies.  A  new  colony 
is  comparatively  a  slow,  a  delicate,  and  an  expen- 
sive work,  the  chief  fruit  of  which  will  be  after  our 
time,  and  which  cannot  now  receive  our  teeming 
myriads  in  its  infant  bosom.  Could  we  transport 
50,000  men,  taken  haphazard,  and  land  them  up 
some  picturesque  creek  or  on  some  unfinished  quay, 
in  an  Australian  colony,  ten  years  since  unknown 
to  fame  and  absolutely  untrodden  by  man,  where, 
we  ask,  are  the  magistrates,  the  employers,  the 
habitations,  the  wealth,  the  institutions,  the  tradi- 
tions, the  force  of  public  opinion,  the  religion,  the 
manners,  necessary  to  organize  that  chaos  of  men  1 
Our  infant  colonies  cannot  be  an  immediate  relief 
on  a  very  large  scale.  They  are  for  the  present 
even  a  charge  on  our  resources.  When  such  num- 
bers as  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year  are  in  question, 
we  must  look  to  communities  more  able  to  support 
so  vast  and  so  ill-ordered  an  irruption.  British 
North  America  and  the  United  States  are,  in  fact, 
and  will  long  be,  the  resort  for  the  masses,  the 
rslief  of  our  pauper-plagued  parishes  and  subdivided' 
soil.  But  the  time  is  now  past  for  anything  else 
than  some  humane  attention  to  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  the  emigrant.  The  states  are  no  longer 
British  plantations ;  and  as  for  Canada,  we  fear  we 
haye  hardly  more  power  of  raising  up  another  Old 
England  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawretice,  than 
we  have  of  enforcing  a  congenial  constitution  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine. 

In  the  general  retrospect  of  her  opportunities  and 
duties,  England  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  most  lam- 
entable short-coming  in  the  matter  of  emigration. 
At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  more  than  a  century 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  there  was  not  one 
Englishman  settled  on  that  continent  or  on  its  islands. 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  century  and  a  half  there 
grew  op  a  colony  of  religious  eiAlea,  of  outcasts,  of 
penal  convicts,  of  slaves,  and  of  *'  planters. '*  Its 
misgovernment  was  as  bad  as  its  materials,  and  the 
natural  result  of  both  was  a  war,  which  cost  this 
government  a  hundred  millions  of  money  ;  certainly 
more  than  twenty  times  as  much  as  England  had 
ever  spent  for  the  good  of  the  colony,  and  which 
was,  happily,  onsoecessful  on  our  part.  Those 
boadred  millions,  that  estrangement  of  feelings,  that 
disgrace  to  our  arms,  were  not  the  worst  result  of 
our  colonial  impolicy.  It  was  from  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Potomac  that  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy recoiled  upon  Europe ;  and  a  whole  age 
of  nniversal  revolution  and  war  might  be  traced  to 
a  cofltom-hoDse  squabble  at  Boston. 


What  we  now  hold  in  North  America  is  mainly 
a  French  colony,  wrested  by  brute  force  from  the 
mother  country,  and,  by  a  strange  accident,  faithful 
to  England  through  its  national  and  religious  antip- 
athy to  our  own  rebellious  colony.  As  for  our 
other  attempts  at  colonization  previous  to  the  pres- 
ent century,  or  rather  till  within  these  very  few 
years,  they  are  convicted  by  the  result.  At  this 
moment,  when  the  natural  increase  and  the  calam- 
ities of  the  country  are  expelling  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion every  year,  three  quarters,  or  four  fifths  of  the 
whole,  take  refuge  in  what  is  now  a  foreign  and  a 
rival  soil.  The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  pro- 
ceed to  what  is  Still  called  British  America,  but 
which  confesses  to  that  name  only  on  the  condition 
of  virtual  independence.  Our  other  colonies  are 
most  of  them  penal  settlements,  too  true  to  their 
origin  to  be  agreeable  homes  for  honest  and  indos- 
trious  men.  They  are  too  scanty  to  accommodate 
the  masses  driven  from  these  shores.  Such  is  the 
present  result,  which  certainly  might  have  been 
otherwise ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  general 
belief  that  our  colonies  have  so  little  social  assimi- 
lation to  the  mother  country,  that  as  soon  as  they 
attain  something  like  maturity  they  will  throw  off 
both  our  allegiance  and  our  form  of  government, 
and  become  independent  democracies. 


The  Poeiiad  Works  of  James  Thomson.  Com- 
prising all  his  Pastoral,  Dramatic,  Lyrical,  and 
Didactic  Poems,  and  a  few  of  his  Juvenile  Pro- 
ductions. With  a  life  of  the  Author,  by  the 
Reverend  Patrick  Murdock,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  ; 
and  Notes  by  Nichols. 

Of  the  numbers  who  buy,  if  they  do  not  read, 
the  many  editions  of  TJte  Seasons  and  the  Castle 
of  Indolence  J  few  can  realize  to  their  mind,  should 
they  even  know  the  fact,  Thomson's  other  poetical 
works.  There  are  his  half-dozen  dramas — Sophih 
nisbaf  Agamemnon,  and  Coriolanus,  on  classical  sub- 
jects ;  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  from  Sicilian  his- 
tory, which  kept  possession  of  the  stage  within  the 
memory  of  man ;  and  two  from  English  annals,  Ed- 
ward  and  Eleonora,  and  Alfred,  a  masque ;  the  last 
written  in  conjnnction  with  Mallet,  and  chiefly  mem- 
orable as  containing  '*  Rule  Britannia.*'  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  poem  on  Liberty  and  another  on 
Britannia,  both  meant  to  reflect  on  George  the 
Second  and  his  ministers,  when  the  "  bard,  more 
fat  than  bard  beseems,"  was  patronized  by  Fred- 
erick Prince  of  Wales ;  as  well  as  a  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems.  ^  • 
All  these  works,  with  many  notes  furnishing  bi- 
ographical information,  or  critical  comments,  are 
contained  in  the  volume  before  ns.  Those  who 
wish  to  have  the  complete  poems  can  have  them 
here,  in  a  neat  and  compact  form.  Adopting  Mur- 
dock's  edition  of  1762  as  his  base,  Mr.  Nichols  has 
enlarged  and  improved  it  by  the  aids  which  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  has  turned  up. 

The  Preacher. 

"The  words  of  the  Preacher,  son  of  David, 
King  of  Jerusalem,"  illuminated  by  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  in  his  gorgeous  manner :  a  handsome  '*  mid- 
dle-ageish"  volume,  of  folio  size,  in  a  cover  of  veri- 
table wood ;  the  wood  is  deeply  carved  by  the  pro- 
cess of  burning,  which  at  the  same  time  confeia  the 
rich  deep  tone  of  antiquity. 
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CHAPTER   Till. 

Love  is  sweet, 
Given  or  returned.— Shbllbt. 

The  story  of  love  is  eve^ where  the  same. 
Why  should  we  enlarge  on  the  passing  daily 
events  in  this  Flemish  home  of  four  hundred 
years  ago  ?  Human  hearts  beat  now  as  they  did 
then,  and  are  alike  svrayed  by  doubts,  and  fears, 
and  hopes,  with  love  reigning  above  all.  Thou, 
youth  of  modern  days,  sighing  in  vain  for  some 
cold-hearted  damsel;  thou,  dreaming  maiden,  who 
woTshippest  one  above  all,  calling  this  devotion, 
respect,  admiration — anything  but  love;  and  thou, 
calm  philosopher,  who  hast  suffered  and  found 
peace,  and  art  no  more  of  the  world,  ye  may  see 
in  these  visions  of  the  past  but  the  reflex  of  your 
own  hearts. 

Day  ader  day  glided  on,  and  all  was  outward 
calm  in  the  dwelling  of  Laurentius  Coster.  The 
young  master-singer  became  an  inmate  of  the 
family,  and  all  were  glad  of  this.  George  Surlan 
brought  sunshine  wherever  he  went,  with  his  blithe 
spirit  and  kindly  heart.  He  was  not  like  those 
moody,  sentimental  lovers,  always  sighing  and 
pining  ;  still  less  was  he  addicted  to  those  fantas- 
tic moods  which  modem  poetry  has  made  so  in- 
teresting, ever  changing  from  gloomy  misanthropy 
to  hollow  mirth.  Though  he  loved  Lucia  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  and  though  as  yet  he  loved  in 
vain,  yet  he  did  not  lose  hope.  It  was  his  hap- 
piness to  be  near  her,  to  render  her  all  those  kind- 
ly offices  which  brothers  scorn.  When  she  walked* 
through  her  well-tended  garden  and  received  the 
daily  gifl  of  flowers,  or  found  all  sorts  of  beauti- 
fully-carved ornaments  made  her  own,  as  if  by 
magic,  Lucia  thanked  her  friend  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  never  dreaming  in  her  innocence  of  the  love 
he  bore  her.  Poor  George  !  he  tried  to  be  con- 
tented with  such  a  light  guerdon,  and  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that,  perhaps,  Lucia  was 
too  young  to  love  any  one,  and  a  still  untouched 
heart  might  surely  be  won  in  time  ;  but,  after  a 
season,  he  learned  how  vain  was  that  comfort. 
Thus  it  chanced  that  the  discovery  came. 

Usually,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  the  family 
'  gathered  together  in  the  large  hall.  Very  sol- 
emn these  meetings  had  used  to  be,  while  Lauren- 
tius held  forth  to  the  sleepy  children  on  the  events 
of  his  young  days,  intermingled  with  horrible  mod- 
ern stories  of  the  deeds  of  Ziska  and  John  Hubs, 
whose  histories  had  reached  the  good  city  of  Haar- 
lem with  all  the  embellishments  of  a  fairy  tale. 
When  Leuthold  came,  these  stories  were  a  little 
discontinued,  and,  in  their  stead,  the  master's  low, 
sweet  voice  might  be  heard,  telling  various  tales 
of  his  journeyings  far  and  wide,  of  good  deeds 
done  in  humble  homes,  of  noble  heroism  that  the 
world  knew  not,  of  suffering  endured,  and  wrong 
overcome— all  that  could  lead  young  spirits  on- 
ward in  the  right  path.  At  such  times  the  little 
Lucia  always  sat  at  Lenthold's  feet,  with  his  hand 
resting  on  her  soft  curls  ;  and,  as  she  grew  older, 
ahe  still  kept  her  place  beside  him.     But  the  soft 


eyes  were  leas  often  raised  to  his  face,  and  she 
usually  listened  in  silence,  her  fingers  busied  with 
some  piece  of  maiden's  work.  Now  and  then, 
when  Leuthold  turned  and  saw  her  thus,  a  yision 
of  the  long-vanished  past  flitted  across  his  mind  ; 
but  when,  at  a  sudden  pause  in  the  tale,  he  saw 
the  enthusiastic  girl  listening  with  clasped  hands 
and  heaving  breast,  the  passing  fancy  vanished. 
Lucia  was  not  the  calm,  reserved  Hilda.  More 
beautiful,  ten  thousand  tiroes ;  perchance,  more 
winning  ;  but  not  that  ideal  of  youth's  love. 

When,  alternating  with  Leuthold 's  stories,  came 
the  fantastic  lays  of  the  young  master-singer,  Lu- 
cia at  first  did  not  like  the  change ;  but  gradually, 
as  the  musician's  own  feelings  deepened,  his  songs 
took  a  serious  tone.  His  mirthful  ditties  were 
transformed  into  the  breathings  of  love,  a  lore  new 
as  pleasant  to  the  maiden ;  for  Leuthold,  in  all  his 
histories,  never  touched  on  that  one  subject.  How 
could  he  1  So  while  the  minstrel  poured  out  his 
feelings  under  a  thin  veil,  his  strains  touched  Lu- 
cia, and  she  listened  with  an  intense  interest,  which 
gave  new  inspiration  to  the  master-singer. 

One  night  George  sang  an  old  German  tale  : — 

"  There  was  once  a  young  princess,  whom 
many  kings  and  knights  wooed.  It  was  in  the 
ancient  times  of  Scandinavian  warfare,  when  the 
strongest  arm  and  the  fiercest  spirit  were  highest 
esteemed  by  men.  Some  of  her  suitors  brought 
precious  furs,  and  laid  them  at  her  feet  in  token 
of  their  prowess  in  the  chase  ;  others  came  in 
their  bright  ringing  armor,  and  showed  her  treas- 
ures of  gold  ;  and  a  few  cast  before  her,  with 
fierce  looks,  the  heads  of  slain  enemies,  to  be  the 
footstool  of  a  conqueror's  bride.  But  the  maiden 
turned  away  from  all ;  and  their  love  grew  fierce 
anger,  and  they  all  joined  in  hate  towards  the  king 
her  father,  and  would  have  driven  him  from  his 
throne.  But  there  stood  before  the  crownless  king 
a  counsellor  of  whom  no  one  had  dreamed — a  poor 
and  wise  man,  who  had  dwelt  in  the  palace  alfhis 
days  unnoticed  and  uncared  for,  and  he  said  to  the 
monarch — 

'* '  My  hand  is  feeble,  and  has  never  grasped  a 
spear,  yet  I  can  tell  the  stars  in  their  courses.  My 
voice  is  low,  it  has  never  been  heard  in  battle,  yet 
it  can  teach  men  wisdom.  My  body  is  frail,  but 
I  have  strength  in  my  soul.  Let  roe  go  forth 
among  thy  people,  and  teach  them  how  to  over- 
come the  might  oT  the  enemy.' 

"Then  the  wise  man  went  forth,  and  his  words 
were  like  thunders,  and  he  ruled  the  hearts  of  men 
against  their  will,  until  the  wrong  was  conquered 
and  the  land  was  at  rest.  The  king  said  unto 
him— 

"  '  Thou  shalt  have  the  reward  which  is  great- 
est of  all ;  thou  shalt  be  my  son,  0  poor  wise 
man !' 

"But  the  other  answered — 

"  *  How  can  it  be  ?  I  am  lowly  in  form  ;  my 
youth  is  gone  by ;  I  have  neither  strength  to  fight, 
nor  beauty  to  win  love.  The  princess  will  not 
cast  her  eyes  on  me.' 

"And  he  looked  sorrowfully  to  where  the 
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throned  maiden  sat  in  her  loTeliness,  as  one  would 
look  at  the  sphered  moon,  in  hopeless  adoration. 
Then  the  princess  came  down  from  her  seat ;  her 
breast  heaved,  her  cheek  burned,  but  it  was  not 
with  pride  ;  and  she  said  sofUy  to  him — 

**  '  Then  art  very  wise,  but  thou  knowest  not 
the  secreu  of  a  woman's  heart.  When  the  strong 
men  came  and  laid  their  tributes  before  me,  I 
thought  of  a  voice  that  had  taught  me  in  my 
childhood  ;  and  I  turned  from  t|iem  as  from  the 
warring  beasts  of  the  field.  When  the  noble  and 
beautiful  bent  before  me,  a  face  was  in  my  sight 
more  dear,  more  lovely  than  all,  for  in  it  shone 
the  glorious  and  immortal  mind !  Dost  thou  know 
my  heart  now  V  Then  the  maiden  laid  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  whispered,  '  Let  me  love  thee, 
thou  noblest  of  all.  If  thou  art  poor,  I  will  be 
thy  riches ;  if  thou  art  growing  old,  I  will  bring 
back  thy  youth.  To  me  thou  art  all  fair,  all 
young ;  thou  art  my  glory,  my  delight,  my  pride !'  " 

The  minstrel  paused  in  his  song,  and  glanced 
at  Lucia.  She  sat  with  her  bead  bent  forward, 
her  quivering  lips  pale  with  emotion,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  with  a  look  full  of  the  deepest  and  most 
adoring  love— not,  alas,  on  him  who  sang,  but  on 
Lentbold !  In  another  moment  she  had  burat  into 
tears,  and  fled  from  the  room. 

''  Thou  shouldst  not  sing  such  doleful  ballads 
to  poor  simple  maidens,  George,"  said  Lauren  tins, 
leproachfully.  '*  Doubtless  the  child  was  terrified 
at  the  horrible  tales  of  war,  and  battle,  and  haman 
heads  as  footstools.  'T  is  very  wrong  ;  is  it  not, 
Leuthold  1" 

The  master  lifVed  up  his  head ;  he,  too,  had 
listened  with  a  trembling,  riven  heart  to  the  tale 
of  love— it  had  spoken  to  biro  of  the  mournful 
past.  George  Surlan  noticed  that  his  face  was 
paler  than  ordinary,  and  that  tears  glistened  on 
his  eyelashes,  and  the  young  lover's  bosom  was 
rent  with  jealousy.  He  dashed  his  instrument  to 
the  floor,  and  went  out  into  the  garden. 

**Now  the  boy  is  sngry,  too,"  querulously  cried 
old  Lanrentius.  **  What  must  be  done  with  these 
wild  young  spirits t  Go  after  him,  dear  Leuthold, 
and  bring  him  hither  again." 

But  George  would  not  come.  The  roaster  found 
him  walking  hastily  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  His 
anger  bad  passed  away,  but  was  succeeded  by 
sadness.  It  sat  strangely  enough  on  that  bright 
face,  hitherto  so  full  of  the  unclouded  gayety  of 
youth.  Leuthold  was  touched  to  the  heart :  in  a 
moment  he  penetrated  the  young  roan's  love-se- 
cret ;  and  his  tone,  which  he  had  meant  to  make 
calm  and  severe,  now  grew  gentle  and  almost 
tremolous  in  its  S3rmpathy. 

*' What  ails  thee,  George!"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  master-singer's  arm.  *'  Why  wert 
thou  angry,  and  why  art  thou  now  so  sad  V 

**  It  is  nothing — nothing,"  and  George  tnmed 
away.  There  would  have  been  reproach,  nay, 
wrath,  in  his  look  ;  but  he  met  the  calm,  earnest 
•yes  of  Lentbold,  and  the  storm  was  lulled. 
**  Leave  me,  good  master,  I  will  return  soon." 


But  Leuthold  still  kept  his  hold,  and  spoke 
gently  and  gravely — 

"  George  Surlan,  when  I  stood  by  thy  father's 
deathbed  at  Ulm,  he  prayed  me  to  watch  over 
thee,  and  told  thee  always  to  listen  to  my  words. 
Dear  George,  wilt  thou  hear  me,  when  1  tell  thee 
what  I  read  in  thy  heart  now  ?" 

The  brow  of  the  master-singer  crimsoned,  but 
he  said  nothing.     Leuthold  went  on  : — 

'*  There  is  a  secret  there.  Thou  art  wroth  at 
the  careless  words  of  Lanrentius,  because  thou 
lovest  our  sweet  Lucia." 

'*  Our  sweet  Lucia  !"  repeated  the  young  man, 
bitterly.     "  Yes,  I  do  love  Lucia — thy  Lucia  !" 

"  I  have  thought  so — ^I  have  wished  so,  and  I 
am  sure  she  loves  thee,"  answered  Leuthold,  un- 
conscious of  the  other's  meaning. 

"  Thou  art  very  kind,  good  master.  Why  art 
thou  so  certain  of  the  maiden's  heart?" 

"  Does  she  not  always  smile  upon  thee  ?  Did 
she  not  weep  at  thy  song  ?  I  saw  not  her  face, 
but  I  knew  it  was  so.  Surely  she  loves  thee, 
George !" 

''Oh,  dear  master,  have  pity  on  me  ;  thou  wilt 
drive  me  mad  !"  cried  the  other,  impetuously. 
'*  Thou  wert  ever  kind  ;  why  dost  thou  taunt  me 
thus  ?  Lucia  loves  me  not,  and  thou  knowest  it 
well." 

'*  Not  so ;  it  is  impossible !  Whom  but  thee 
could  this  timid  maiden  love,  who  has  been 
brought  up  like  a  young  bird  in  its  hidden  nest?" 

'*  Thee — thee,  Leuthold  Anerbach.  Lucia 
loves  thee!" 

The  red  blood  rushed  to  the  master's  face,  and 
then  faded  away  into  a  mournful  smile. 

'*  Thou  art  dreaming,  poor  boy !"  he  said  gent- 
ly. **  Throughout  life  I  have  never  known  the 
blessing  of  woman's  love ;  it  was  not  for  me !  and 
now  that  I  am  growing  old,  that  this  fair  blooming 
child  should  love  one  like  me,  seest  thou  not  it  is 
impossible  1" 

George  looked  amazed. 

''And  can  it  be  that  thou  knewest  it  not? — that 
thou  dost  not  love  her?" 

"  I  love  my  sweet  pupil,  who  has  been  unto  rae 
like  a  young  sister— -a  daughter !  I  never  had  a 
dream  so  wild  as  this." 

"  Then  then  lovest  another,  or  thou  hast  loved. 
Tell  me  all,  dear  roaster,"  eagerly  cried  the  young 
m^n.  But  he  imagined  not  the  efifect  his  words 
would  produce  on  Leuthold,  who  staggered  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  blow,  and  leaned  against  a  tree 
for  support.  George  Surlan,  terrified  and  awed, 
could  not  utter  a  word.  At  last  the  msster  said 
alowly,  and  with  efibrt — 

"  Speak  of  this  no  more.  Let  it  vanish  alike 
from  they  memory  and  from  thy  tongue^  It  is  a 
secret  between  my  own  heart  and  God.  Now 
leave  me." 

The  young  musician,  deeply  touched,  pressed 
his  hand  and  departed.  Leuthold  stood  alone  by 
the  shore  of  the  gloomy  lake.  A  thick  wintry 
mist  had  crept  over  it ;  the  chill  penetrated  every 
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fibre  of  bis  alight,  delicate  frame,  but  he  felt  it  not. 
The  long-slumbering  feelings  of  human  passion 
had  onoe  more  awoke  in  his  nature,  and  he  trem- 
bled beneath  them.  His  soul  was  an  autumn  tree, 
through  whose  boughs  the  same  breeaes  which  had 
once  only  (produced  pleasant  music,  now  pass — 
tearinj^  to  the  earth  the  same  leaves  with  which 
they  had  erst  harmlessly  played.  The  ideal  of 
love  which  he  had' vainly  set  up  in  youth  again  re- 
vived in  Leuthold's  spirit.  Not  that  another  filled 
the  place  of  her  around  whom  he  had  woven  that 
ideal,  but  yet  his  soul  thrilled  to  the  sweetness  of 
being  the  object  of  woman's  luve. 

The  words  of  George  Surlan,  "  Lucia  loves 
thee — onl^"  thee,"  rang  in  the  ears  of  Leuthold 
wiih  a  strange  melody.  He  began  to  think  over 
the  words,  the  looks  of  the  young  maiden,  since 
she  had  grown  from  childhood  onto  girlhood ;  her 
deep,  loving  eyes,  rose  up  before  him :  he  remem- 
bered her  silent  attention  to  all  he  said  ;  her  care 
for  all  things  he  loved ;  the  deep  sympathy,  min- 
gled with  reverence,  with  which  she  strove  to  teach 
her  own  mind  to  follow  his  in  its  wildest  flights. 
All  these  things  dawned  upon  him  in  a  new  light, 
with  a  sweetness  of  which  he  was  himself  hardly 
conscious. 

Oh,  ye  lonely-hearted  ones,  into  whose  darkness 
has  suddenly  broken  a  cheering  ray,  on  whom  the 
unlooked-for  sense  of  being  loved  has  stolen  like  a 
pleasant  perfume  in  the  desert,  deem  him  not  faith- 
less to  the  one  only  true  love  that  the  human  heart 
can  feel !  Scorn  him  not,  if  in  Leuthold 's  dreams 
that  night  the  bitter  memories  of  the  past  grew  less 
keen ;  that  the  forms  of  Hilda,  the  hopelessly  be- 
loved one,  and  of  Lucia,  the  young,  devoted 
dreamer,  mingled  into  one. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

To  suffer  woes  that  Hope  thinks  infinite, 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night, 
To  love  and  bear,  to  hope  till  Hope  create 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates— 
This  is  thy  glory !— Shellby. 

Long  ere  the  twilight  of  a  winter  morning 
dawned  Leuthold  arose,  and  lighting  his  lamp 
strove  to  banish  by  study  the  wayward  fantasies 
of  the  night.  But  it  was  in  vaiu.  A  spirit  had 
been  raised  within  him  which  no  such  power  could 
lay.  His  thoughts  turned  still  to  that  vague  phan- 
tom of  Loeia's  love  which  had  so  suddenly  risen 
up  in  his  imagination.  To  drive  it  away  he 
thought  of  himself— -of  the  twenty  years'  barrier 
between  the  fair  young  maiden,  and  the  man  over 
whom  time  and  sorrow  had  laid  such  a  heavy  hand. 
But  still  the  moaning  wind  seemed  to  breathe  in 
Lueia^B  voice  the  words  of  that  old  lay — '*  Let  me 
love  thee,  and  I  will  bring  back  thy  youth." 

Again,  as  in  a  time  long  gone  by,  there  came 
to  Leuthold  the  wild  yearning  to  behold  himself — 
to  exercise  the  strange  gift  which  had  once  so 
strongly  inflttenoed  his  life.  The  angel  of  his  des- 
tiny seemed  once  more  near  him,  and  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  which  he  had  been  unused  during  his 
life  of  action  in  the  world  without,  again  thronged 


upon  the  mind  of  the  dreamer.  The  Self-seer  felt 
upon  him  the  warning  of  his  coming  power. 

'*0  thou  angel  of  my  fate!"  cried  Leuthold, 
"  thou  readest  my  heart — all  its  weakness,  all  its 
strength.  Thou  seest  that  it  is  not  through  vain 
desire  or  selfish  pride  that  I  seek  to  know  myself 
as  I  am.  It  may  be  that  my  desolate  heart  shall 
still  be  gladdened  and  grow  young  in  the  sunshine 
of  woman's  love ;  a  tender,  wife-like  hand,  may 
yet  smooth  away  the  thick-gathered  furrows  of  this 
faded  brow ;  children's  kisses  yet  rekindle  the  rosea 
of  these  pale  lips ;  I  may  live  the  life  I  pictured  in 
youth's  dreams,  and  die  at  peace  in  my  own  house- 
hold !  But  if  not,  oh,  let  me  know  my  own  spirit 
and  do  that  which  is  right !" 

As  the  Self-seer,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  con- 
centrated soul,  prayed  thus,  the  lamp  died  away 
and  his  chamber  grew  dark.  The  wind  arose, 
and  the  waves  of  the  lake  under  his  window  gave 
forth  a  hollow  murmur  which  lolled  his  senses. 
Gradually  torpor  oppressed  him,  and  he  felt  no 
more,  until  in  the  misty  yet  full  daylight  the  di- 
vided soul  beheld  its  other  self,  wrapped  in  the 
peaceful,  child-like  repose,  into  which  Leuthold  had 
sunk  when  the  spell  came  upon  him. 

Once  more,  after  a  lapse  of  time  which  on  earth 
would  be  numbered  as  the  fourth  of  a  man's  life, 
the  shadowy  essence  looked  upon  its  bodily  form — 
the  immortal  and  unchangeable  spirit  beheld  what 
was  perishable  as  the  flowers  of  the  field.  Even 
as  we  view  a  fading  garment  did  the  Presence  look 
upon  the  lineaments  of  its  earthly  vesture.  The 
face  was  not  yet  disfigured  by  the  touch  of  age, 
because  in  its  calm  repose  a  child-like  sweetness 
rested  on  it ;  but  the  freshness  of  youth  was  not 
there.  Even  greater  than  the  tokens  of  natural 
decay  were  the  signs  of  quick-coming  decline  pro- 
duced by  the  ever-active  mind.  When  once  age 
came  it  would  not  be  with  slow  crawl,  but  with 
lightnirig  footstep. 

As  the  low  red  sunbeam  fell  on  liis  face,  Leu- 
thold awoke.  The  Shadow  of  his  soul  followed 
him  as  he  descended  to  the  general  hall.  His 
step  grew  firm,  and  a  brightness  was  in  his  eye 
that  resembled  the  face  of  the  student  of  Leipaic 
in  yean  gone  by.  Only  a  look  of  fear  darkened 
it  as  Greorge  Surlan  met  the  master,  with  a  silent, 
expressive  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  an  afifectionate, 
inquiring  gaze.  As  Leuthold,  with  a  passing  an- 
swer, turned  away  from  the  master^singer,  the 
Phantom  read  in  his  troubled  air  the  conflict  that 
had  already  begun  in  that  soul,  hitherto  so  calm, 
so  clear ;  and  a  painful  thrill  quivered  through  its 
pure  and  spiritual  being. 

When  Lucia,  timidly,  and  yet  with  inconceiv- 
able tenderness,  took  the  master's  hand,  she  waa 
startled  by  the  earnestness  of  his  look.  It  spoke 
a  sudden  awakening  to  the  power  of  her  beauty,  a 
something  of  reverence  for  the  woman  mingled 
with  afllection  towards  the  child.  That  day  she 
did  not  linger  at  her  place  by  Leuthold *s  side,  but 
went  away  to  tihe  farthest  nook,  thoogh  she  felt 
that  hia  eyes  followed  her  even  there.  The  Spirit 
saw  it  too,  and  saw  also  how  that  those  clear  eyes 
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coaM  no  longer  meet  those  of  the  young  wood- 
canrer,  who  plied  his  work  in  silence  and  hopeless 
pain. 

As  the  day  advanced,  Lenthold  grew  restless. 
He  went  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  wandered 
about,  sometimes  idly  watching  the  dusky  clouds 
that  careered  over  the  sky  in  the  majesty  of  win- 
ter's storms,  and  then  again  walking  with  his  eyes 
cast  down  in  deep  meditation.  The  Spirit  hovered 
over  him,  and  listened  to  the  voice  within  his 
•oal,  and  which  cried  louder  the  more  it  was  sup- 
pressed. 

"  My  heart  is  still  young,'*  Leuthold  murmured, 
"  though  my  years  are  gathering  fast  behind  me. 
What  matters  thati  If  Lncia  loves  me,  why 
should  I  count  my  years  t  But  then  her  love  is 
the  love  of  a  child ;  will  it  endure  when  age  comes, 
when  my  frame  is  shattered  and  my  mind  enfee- 
bled, while  she  is  still  blooming  and  young?  Shall 
I  bind  her  to  me,  then,  with  chilling  fetters  of  duty, 
and  darken  her  life  by  uniting  it  with  mine  ?  Would 
this  be  a  meet  return  for  her  love  ?  No,  such  love 
is  not  for  me ;  I  will  forget  the  dream." 

But  while  he  endeavored  to  grow  firm,  the 
Shadow  saw  that  the  struggle  threw  the  feebleness 
of  added  years  over  Leothold's  frame.  Again  he 
spoke,  but  only  in  his  heart ;  his  lips  were  dumb. 

'*  I  am  sinful ;  I  think  only  of  myself,  and  re- 
member not  that  young  heart  of  him  who  struggles 
with  hopeless  love.  Shame,  that  I  could  not  read 
therein  the  echo  of  my  own  sorrow !  that  I  should 
dream  of  piercing  another's  breast  with  the  same 
arrow  that  almost  drank  the  life-blood  of  my  own  ! 

And  yet,  if  Lucia  loves  me But  I  will  think 

no  more." 

And  Leuthold  with  a  troubled  eye  gazed  over 
the  dark  lake,  whose  tossing  waves  seemed  restless 
as  his  own  spirit.  A  little  boat,  in  which  he  ofVen 
bved  to  glide  o^er  its  surface,  lay  fastened  to  the 
willows  at  his  feet,  heaving  idly  to  and  fro.  An 
irresistible  desire  made  him  enter  it,  and  he  was 
soon  drifting  over  the  wide  lake  alone.  The  e^er- 
attendant  Shadow  beheld  his  face  as  he  sat  watch- 
ing the  waves,  which  grew  higher  and  whiter, 
Bottl  the  tiny  vessel  danced  upon  them  like  a 
feather.  The  clouds  thickened,  and  their  gloom 
was  reflected  in  Leuthold 's  countenance.  Its  ex- 
pression was  that  of  passionless,  hopeless  desola- 
tion, mingled  with  a  stern  firmness,  that  seemed  to 
set  the  elements  at  defiance.  Darker  and  darker 
grew  the  waves,  the  wintry  night  came  down,  and 
the  lake  boiled  like  a  caldron.  The  boat  was 
drifted,  Leuthold  knew  not  whither,  but  still  he 
sat  immovable ;  he  heard  voices  uttering  his  name, 
bat  he  thought  they  were  only  the  spirits  of  the 
tempest  calling  him  on  to  death.  At  last  a  wave 
nse ;  it  curled  higher,  higher ;  it  broke,  and  the 
little  boat  went  down. 

•         ••#••• 

When  Leuthold  awoke  to  life  he  found  himself 
in  his  own  chamber,  with  kind  and  well-known 
fiiees  bending  over  him.  One,  dearest,  and  kind- 
eat  of  all,  seemed  to  him  like  an  angel  from  the 
world  beyond  the  grave.     He  lifled   his  heavy 


eyelids  and  closed  them  again,  but  not  before  a 
cry  of  joy  had  rung  in  his  ears ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  Lucia. 

''He  lires !  he  lives!  Lenthold!  my  Leu- 
thold !"  she  murmured  ;  and,  half-dreaming  as  he 
was,  the  master  felt  her  warm  tears  falling  one 
afVer  the  other  on  his  hand,  on  his  brow. 

'*  Lucia  !  my  Lucia !"  he  was  about  to  echo  ; 
when  he  heard  a  heavy  sigh,  and  saw  in  the  face 
of  George  Surlan  the  most  agonized  desp^jr.  At 
once  the  knowledge  of  all  he  had  learned  in  his 
double  existence  came  upon  the  self-seer,  and  with 
it  rushed  back  memories  of  his  own  youth.  The 
noble  heart  which  had  suffered  so  much,  refused 
to  inflict  on  that  of  another  a  like  pang.  The 
moment  passed  by,  and  the  victory  was  won. 

During  the  long  days  and  weeks  of  sickness 
that  succeeded,  that  sweet,  loving  face  was  con- 
tinually hovering  near  him.  He  knew  that  one 
word  of  his  would  awaken  Lucia  to  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  feelings  now  scarce  developed,  would 
enrich  him  with  the  whole  treasure  of  her  young 
love.  Yet  he  never  breathed  that  word.  He 
pondered  how  he  might  cause  the  dream  of  girl- 
hood to  remain  a  dream  forever,  nor  deepen  into 
the  intensity  of  woman's  love. 

One  day,  as  they  sat  alone  together,  Leuthold 
said  to  the  maiden,  who  had  been  lavishing  on 
him  various  gentle  offices,  now  continued  more 
through  habit  than  necessity — 

*'Thon  art  a  tender  nurse,  Lucia — almost  like 
a  grown  woman,  as  thou  wilt  be  soon,  dear  child. 
And  yet  it  seems  but  a  day  since  I  came  hither, 
and  the  little  girl  bade  me  welcome  so  shyly. 
How  pleasant  it  has  been  for  me  to  find  a  home 
so  full  of  love  for  the  lonely  wayfarer  through  life !" 

*'  Was  that  love,  then,  new  to  thee,  good  roas« 
terV  answered  the  girl.  "  Did  not  every  one  love 
thee  as  we?" 

A  deep  sadness  overspread  Leuthold's  face. 

''Dear  child,"  he  said,  "there  is  in  every 
heart  some  hidden  sorrow.  I  have  never  spoken 
of  my  youth,  because  there  fell  on  it  a  dark 
shadow  that  will  never  pass  away." 

"  Thou  hast  told  me  of  thy  mother — of  her 
death." 

"  There  are  griefs  worse  than  death,  Lucia." 

The  girl's  lips  trembled,  and  she  turned  away 
her  face  as  she  said — 

"  There  is  a  sorrow  of  which  I  have  heard  in 
old  tales — of  which  George  sings — the  sorrow  of 
love." 

"  Even  so,*'  returned  Leuthold ;  and  his  voice 
sunk  almost  inaudibly,  as  if  he  were  talking  to 
himself  rather  than  to  her.  ''  I  loved ;  for  years 
this  love  was  the  dream  of  ray  boyhood,  the 
strength  of  my  manhood,  my  hope,  my  joy,  my 
very  life,  and  it  was  in  vain !" 

"Did  she  die!"  asked  Lucia,  in  tones  as  low 
as  his  own. 

"  Yes,  to  me ;  for  she  loved  me  not !  Therefore 
has  my  life  been  lonely,  and  will  be  to  the  end." 

"  Not  so !"  tremblingly  murmured  Lucia.  "A 
change  may  come.     Thou  mayst  yet  find  some 
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true  loving  heart  whioh  will  be  precious  in  thy 
«ght." 

*'  Lucia,"  answered  the  master,  *'  there  are 
two  kinds  of  love — ^the  early  dream  of  fancy, 
which  passes  away  like  morning  dew ;  and  the 
deep,  earnest  passion  of  a  maturer  age,  strength- 
ened year  aAer  year  until  it  has  become  one  with 
life  itself — which  can  never  change.  As  I  have 
lived,  so  I  shall  die,  true  to  that  lost,  yet  most 
precious  love  of  old  !** 

Leuthold  had  nerved  himself  thus  far;  he  had, 
with  desperate  calmness,  laid  bare  his  heart,  and 
the  secret  of  his  life  had,  for  the  first  time,  passed 
his  lips.  He  could  say  no  more ;  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  leaned  back  exhausted. 
He  did  not  see — perhaps  it  was  well  he  did  not — 
the  changes  in  Lucia^s  face.  She  grew  deadly  pale, 
and  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  as  though 
there  was  a  sharp  pain  there.  In  that  moment 
the  air-palace  crumbled  into  dust,  the  bubble 
burst,  the  dream  was  gone !  Womanly  dignity, 
not  unmixed  with  shame,  came  to  give  her  calm- 
ness and  strength  ;  and  when  she  again  looked 
up,  her  whole  mien  was  changed. 

'^  I  thank  thee,  Leuthold,  for  thus  trusting  me, 
though  I  am  only  a  child,**  she  said.  **  The  tale 
of  thy  sorrows  shall  never  pass  my  lips.'* 

"  Be  it  so,  dear  Lucia,*'  the  master  answered, 
in  a  faint  tone.  **  Only  let  it  rest  in  thy  memory ; 
and  when,  in  thy  coming  years  of  womanhood,  a 
true  heart  lays  at  thy  feet  its  whole  wealth  of 
love,  cast  it  not  from  thee.  Now,  my  child, 
leave  me,  for  I  am  weary  and  sad,  and  I  would 
fain  rest  awhile.*' 

Lucia  rose,  and  silently  arranged  the  cushions 
of  his  chair,  as  she  had  done  since  his  sickness. 
She  looked  one  moment  with  intense  love  on  the 
pale,  sunken  face,  that  lay  back  with  closed  eyes 
on  the  pillow,  and  said,  softly — 

*'  The  Virgin  and  all  good  saints  comfort  thee, 
my  friend,  my  teacher,  my  more  than  father!" 

Leuthold  felt  her  warm  lip  rest  for  a  moment 
on  his  forehead,  like  the  kiss  of  a  spirit  in  his 
dreams,  and  Lucia  was  gone. 

It  was,  though  she  knew  it  not,  the  last  fare- 
well on  earth  between  these  twain.  At  the  dawn 
of  morning  Leuthold  went  forth,  a  second  time,  as 
a  wanderer  over  the  wide  world.  Old  Lauren- 
tius  heard  and  talked  of  the  ingratitude  of  man, 
and  trembled  for  his  precious  secret ;  Lucia  wept 
over  the  sorrow-worn  spirit  which  could  nowhere 
find  rest ;  but  George  knew  the  truth,  and  remem- 
bered, with  almost  adoring  reverence,  the  noble 
self-denying  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
darkness,  had  made  the  path  of  others  bright. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  wiser  mind 
Mooms  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  Behind. 

My  days,  my  friend,  aie  almost  gone ; 

My  life  has  been  approved, 
And  many  love  me  ;  l>ut  bynone 

Am  1  enough  beloved.— Wordsworth. 

Good  reader,  if  thou  lovest  tales  of  deep  mys- 
tery and  exciting  adventure,  truly  this  is  but  a 


Barmecide's  feast  for  thee!  I  have  led  thee 
along  through  the  straight  path  of  human  life  with- 
out any  turnings  or  windings ;  thou  hast  had  not 
a  single  maze  of  mystery  to  lose  thyself  in ;  not 
one  precipice  of  horrible  doubt  to  whose  brink 
thou  goest  smiling,  knowing  well  that/'  thou  wilt 
not  be  suffered  to  fall ;  I  have  not  left  thee  to 
grope  thy  way  in  darkness  through  terrible  scenes 
of  sorrow,  which  are  to^  end  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
light ;  nor  have  I  deluded  thee  with  sunshine  until 
thou  camest  to  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  of  eternal 
gloom.  To  drop  the  metaphor,  this  is  a  plain 
story  of  life ;  but  more  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
heart  than  the  visible  existence  of  man.  And 
such  are  the  truest  and  deepest  of  all ;  for  there  is 
no  romance  of  outward  worldly  fortunes  like  the 
history  of  the  heart. 

Therefore,  reader,  if  thou  lovest  such,  if  thoa 
hast  gone  thus  far  with  us,  and,  perchance,  on  the 
way,  some  world-wide  chords  have  been  touched 
which  have  found  an  echo  in  thine  own  heart, 
journey  with  us  to  the  end. 

Let  us  again  pass  unchronicled  some  years  in 
Leuthold *s  life,  and  look  upon  him  once  more. 
He  was  returning  from  a  long  wandering  abroad 
to  his  native  Germany.  Yes  !  the  bent  old  man, 
with  his  thin  gray  hair  and  feeble  steps,  slow  and 
tremulous  in  spite  of  the  staff  he  held,  was,  in- 
deed, the  same  Leuthold  Auerbach,  once  the 
young  student  of  Leipsic.  He  walked  along  like  a 
roan  who  had  no  care  to  hasten  his  journey,  inas- 
much as  it  led  to  no  home.  One  dways  knows 
those  happy  travellers  who  have  an  end  in  view, 
towards  which  their  steps  are  tending ;  they  look 
different  from  the  wayside  loiterers,  to  whom  all 
the  world  is  the  same. 

As  Leuthold  journeyed,  he  stayed  now  and 
then  to  look  at  the  bright  summer  sky  and  pleas- 
ant country  around  him,  or  to  listen  to  the  birds. 
At  such  times  his  eye  lighted  up  with  a  spark  of 
its  olden  fire.  He  had  not  lost  all  the  blessed  feel- 
ings of  youth,  his  heart  had  not  grown  old,  for  he 
still  loved  and  worshipped  the  beautiful  in  all 
things. 

While  he  rested,  the  gay  carol  of  a  young  man's 
voice  reached  his  ear.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  at  last  the  singer  emerged  from  a  winding  in 
the  road.  He  seemed  one  of  the  race  of  wander- 
ing students  so  well  known  in  Germany.  His  cap 
was  set  on  his  head  with  a  careless  jauntiness;  his 
small  bundle  swung  over  his  shoulder  at  the  end 
of  a  stick ;  in  his  frank,  handsome  face,  might  be 
read  youth,  health,  a  light  heart,  and  a  gay  tem- 
per ;  and  his  clear,  joyous  ditty,  gave  full  oonfiriD- 
ation  of  the  same. 

Leuthold  watched  him  approach ;  and  as  the 
other  perceived  his  fellow-traveller  be  stopped  his 
song,  doffing  his  cap  with  the  instinctive  respect 
of  youth  to  age,  which  always  betokens  a  good 
heart. 

"  Thou  art  very  merry,  my  yoong  fiiend,"  said 
Leuthold,  smiling.  '*  Pray  do  not  cease  that 
pleasant  song  of  yours.  It  does  one  good  to  hear 
it." 

*'  Thanks,  kind  sir,"  answered  the  yoong  uua 
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"  I  aasare  yon  it  does  me  good  to  sing  it.  It  is 
quite  a  relief  to  be  free  to  make  a  noise  in  this 
pleasant  open  country,  after  being  a  long  time  shut 
up  in  musty  rooms.'' 

•*  Yott  are  a  student,  then  V 

'*0h,  yes.  I  have  been  these  two  years  at 
Heidelberg,  and  am  now  going  home.  I  never 
wbbed  to  study ;  I  hate  such  a  weary  life ;  but 
my  parents  gave  me  the  name  of  a  learned  man, 
and  thought,  dear  good  creatures,  that  I  must,  per- 
force, turn  out  learned,  too.  I  fear  they  will  be 
misuken." 

'*  And  what  is  your'  name,  my  (merry  young 
sirf'  asked  Leuthold,  who  took  a  vague  interest 
in  the  frank  pleasant  face,  as  if  he  had  seen  it 
before,  and  seemed  to  feel  reluctant  for  it  to  leave 
his  sight. 

**  Tis  one  that  sounds  well — Leuthold  Wald- 
hof.  But  you  seem  to  know  it,''  said  the  young 
man,  as  his  companion  started  from  the  fallen  tree 
00  which  they  had  both  been  sitting,  looked  eagerly 
in  his  face,  and  then  turned  aside,  muttering — 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  it  before.  Why  did  your 
parents  call  you  so?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  worthy  sir,  I  was 
named  from  a  learned  man,  whom  my  father  and 
mother  knew  well  when  they  were  both  young.  I 
have  often  heard  my  mother  talk  about  him — how 
wise  he  was,  and  how  good,  too  ;  until  we  children 
got  weary  of  his  perfections,  and  almost  hated  the 
name  of  Leuthold  Anerbach!" 

"  la  he  living  now?"  asked  the  old  man's  trem- 
ulous voice. 

"  Oh,  no !  surely  not.  He  went  away  suddenly ; 
it  was  a  little  time  before  my  father  and  mother 
were  married,  and  they  never  heard  of  him  more. 
He  had  just  gained  great  honors  for  his  learning ; 
so  he  grew  tired  of  his  native  city — at  least,  so  my 
&theT  used  to  say — and  they  looked  fbr  a  long  time 
to  hear  of  his  fame  in  some  place  or  other.  At 
last  my  mother  said  he  most  be  dead,  or  he  would 
not  have  forgotten  them,  and  I  have  often  seen  her 
weep  when  she  thought  of  him." 

Leuthold  drew  his  cloak  over  his  face,  and  his 
thio  fingers  played  convulsively  with  his  stick. 
Alas,  alas !  that  olden  dream  clung  to  him  still. 
He  could  not  look  upon  the  son  of  Herman  and 
HDda. 

**I  am  wearying  you,  good  sir,  with  this  long 
story,"  said  the  young  student,  eying  him  with 
somewhat  of  curiosity ;  *'  and  you  seem  to  have 
journeyed  far  to-day.  Will  you  suffer  me  to  bear 
you  company  awhile,  and  when  you  are  rested  we 
can  go  on  together.  A  young  man*s  arm  may  help 
you  over  this  rough  road." 

As  the  youth  spoke  his  mother *s  soul  looked 
out  of  the  kind,  brown  eyes — his  mother's  tone 
breathed  in  the  soflened  voice  ;  at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  Leuthold.  He  gazed  one  moment  in 
his  face,  and  then  fell  on  the  neck  of  Hilda's  son. 

"  Tell  me  of  thy  parents— of  Leipsic — of  my 
ancient  home,"  cried  the  old  man,  almost  weep- 
ing. *'  Tell  me  all,  dear  boy ;  for  I  am  Leuthold 
Aoeibaeb !" 


Ere  long  the  two  who  had  so  strangely  met 
were  sitting  hand-in-hand  like  old  friends,  while 
the  unconscious  youth  described  to  Leuthold  the 
home  of  Herman  and  Hilda — how  they  lived  sur- 
rounded by  their  children,  with  every  comfort  that 
wealth  could  bestow,  enjoying  that  household  peace 
and  unity  which  makes  home  a  very  paradise  of 
love.  The  boy  spoke  of  his  mother,  and  the 
kindling  of  his  eye  told  how  dear  Hilda  was  to 
her  son. 

**  Is  thy  mother  still  as  beautiful  as  she  was?" 
murmured  Leuthold. 

"  Beautiful !"  answered  the  student,  laughing. 
'*  Why,  none  of  us  ever  thought  of  that ;  perhaps 
she  might  have  been  so  once.  My  father  says 
little  Hilda  is  very  like  her,  and  she  is  an  angel 
of  a  child.  But  our  mother  is  so  good,  so  tender 
— we  love  her  so  much." 

**  Yes,  yes,  all  love  her!"  said  the  other,  ab- 
sently ;  his  thoughts  were  wandering  to  the  old 
nook  in  the  professor's  house,  and  the  young 
maiden  who  sat  there,  with  her  calm,  sweet  face, 
and  her  glossy  hair. 

**  Whither  art  thou  travelling,  honored  friend?" 
asked  the  young  man  at  last.  ''  See !  we  have 
let  the  sun  set  upon  our  talk — hast  thou  far  to 
go?" 

**Yes! — no  I — I  cannot  tell,*  muttered  Leu- 
thold. "  I  hardly  know  whither  chance  may  lead 
me,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "I  have  long 
been  a  wanderer." 

*'  Then  thou  shalt  come  home  with  me  to  my 
father's  house ;  it  will  be  so  pleasant.  How  proud 
I  shall  feel  to  have  found  thee,  and  brought  thee 
again  to  Leipsic !" 

Leuthold  half-resisted  the  affectionate  entreaty ; 
even  now  his  spirit  shrank  from  reviving  that  bitter 
sorrow  of  old.  But  when  the  earnest  boy  pictured 
the  welcome  that  awaited  them,  how  happy  his 
mother  would  be,  the  old  man  gave  way,  and  they 
journeyed  on  together. 

They  parted  for  the  night,  the  elder  Leuthold 
and  his  young  nanoesake,  more  like  father  and  son 
than  like  those  who  a  few  hours  before  had  met 
as  strangers.  But  in  the  still  night,  when  youth 
slumbers  in  happy  dreams,  and  age  alone  is  wake- 
ful, all  the  past  came  as  vividly  as  yesterday  on 
Leothold's  mind.  It  came,  yet  brought  no  pain. 
He  was  as  one  who  re-treads  some  old  scenes 
through  which  he  has  once  passed.  Now  the 
dusky  twilight  is  over  all,  veiling  alike  the  rich 
valley  and  the  gloomy  rocks ;  he  knows  they  were 
there  once,  but  he  sees  them'  no  longer,  or  only 
dim  and  indistinct.  The  whole  landscape  of  life, 
with  its  sunshine  and  storm,  its  joy  and  pain,  seem 
all  still  and  peaceful  now. 

Leuthold  thought,  with  a  heart  that  throbbed  no 
longer,  of  his  early  love.  He  pictured  her  as  he 
would  soon  see  her,  in  her  calm  happiness,  a 
mother  and  wife ;  and  he  rejoiced  that  her  gentle 
nature — which  gave  affectionate  tears  to  the  imag- 
ined memory  of  the  dead — had  never  been  pained 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  hopeless  sorrow  of  the 
living.     His  deep  love  bad  been  unstained  by  one 
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selfish  feelingr,  and  the  balm  of  sanctified  aflfection 
lay  apon  his  heart,  giving  it  peace  at  last. 

As  he  roused  his  eye  fell  upon  a  letter  which  he 
had  carried  for  some  days  in  his  bosom ;  it  too 
brought  calm,  blessed  thoughts  of  trials  passed  and 
duties  fulfilled. 

"  My  best  friend,  my  dear  roaster  !*'  wrote 
George  Surlan,  *' rejoice  with  me,  for  roy  Lucia 
is  won !  How  happy  we  are  in  our  dear  home  at 
Ulm ! — she  loving  me  with  all  wife-like  love,  none 
the  less  precious  because  it  required  long  and 
patient  wooing,  and  was  the  growth  of  years.  If 
thou  couldst  but  see  us  now — see  Lucia,  the 
dreamy,  fantastic  girl,  transformed  into  the  se- 
datest  young  matron  in  Ulm — save  that  at  times 
she  leaves  her  busy  household  cares  to  laugh  with 
her  foolish  husband,  who  has  not  grown  wise  yet, 
and  has  even  stolen  away  some  of  her  own  wisdom 
to  make  her  like  himself.  Yet  she  thinks  him  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived,  always  excepting  thee, 
dear  master.  Thou  knowest  how  Lauren ti us  has 
long  passed  away ;  Geinsfleicht  broke  the  old  man's 
heart.  John  and  Peter  are  rich  men  now  ;  but  I 
do  not  envy  them ;  I  have  my  Lucia  and  roy  noble 
Art.  If  thou  comest  to  Ulm,  thou  shah  see  our 
cathedral  rich  in  the  work  of  my  hands.  Lucia 
says  there  could  be  no  such  wood-carvings  any- 
where ;  perhaps  it  is  because  she  sees  her  own 
sweet  face,  and  her  husband^s  too,  among  the 
carved  ornaments.  What  vanity !  Dear  master, 
forgive  the  foolishness  of  a  happy  heart,  that  will 
bless  thee  while  it  beats." 

Leuthold  read  for  the  twentieth  time  those  joy- 
ful outpourings  of  content,  and  then  laid  down  and 
slept  as  peacefully  as  a  child. 

Reader,  thou  hast  not  been  deluded  by  the  crea- 
tion of  fancy.  If  thou  goest  to  Ulm,  thou  wilt 
see  there  in  the  cathedral  wood-carvings  so  ex- 
quisite that  thou  wilt  marvel  that  nought  but  the 
artist's  name,  "  George  Surlan,"  has  descended  to 
posterity.  But  among  the  saints,  and  sibyls,  and 
philosophers,  which  he  has  carved,  are  two  heads, 
life-like  and  yet  most  beautiful,  which  tradition 
will  tell  thee  are  portraits  of  the  artist  and  his 
wife.  Lament  not  thou,  if  the  lapse  of  time  has 
swept  away  all  other  memorials.  These  two  silent 
images  speak  of  youth  and  beauty — of  divine  art 
and  holy  domestic  love,  mingled  in  sweet  union. 
Surely,  though  fame  has  remembered  them  not, 
.happiest  of  the  happy  were  George  Surlan  and 
his  Lucia. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thou  shall  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day, 
What  is  fine  within  thee  nowing  coarse  to  sympatbize 
with  clay. — T£nntson. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
I  dare  not  guess  i    *    *    * 

For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 

There  is  no  death  nor  change.    Their  might 

Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 

Nu  light,  being  themselves  obscure.— Shbllbt. 

After  some  days'  journey  Leuthold  and  young 
Waldhof  arrived  within  sight  of  Leipsic.  The 
boy  gave  full  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  his  joy 


until  they  drew  near,  and  then  the  faintest  possi- 
ble shadow  fell  upon  his  mirth.  All  feel  this, 
more  or  less,  in  coming  home — a  sense  as  if  we 
hardly  dare  to  be  so  happy.  Young  Leuthold  did 
not  marvel  that  his  companion  was  graver  than 
ordinary,  and  a  native  delicacy  of  feeling  contrib- 
uted to  silence  his  tongue.  Slowly  and  wearily 
the  feet  of  the  old  man  trod  the  road  down  which 
he  had  fled  like  the  wind  on  that  early  morning, 
impelled  by  the  agony  of  despairing  love.  The 
strength  of  youth  was  no  more ;  but  with  it,  too, 
had  passed  away  youth's  keen  sorrow.  Leuthold 
would  not  have  recalled  a  single  day  of  that  olden 
time. 

They  stood  before  the  garden  where  the  last 
sound  of  Hilda's  voice  had  rung  upon  his  ear.  It 
was  all  changed  ;  the  thick,  shadowing  trees  were 
cut  down — the  green  alleys  which  Hilda  had  loved 
so  much — and  on  the  smooth  lawn  a  troop  of  chil- 
dren were  playing.  The  change  smote  upon  Leu- 
thold's  heart :  he  would  not  have  found  a  single 
tree  altered  in  the  dear  old  garden. 

'*  That  was  my  grandfather's  house,"  said  the 
young  student.  *'  Doubtless  you  find  it  changed. 
After  his  death  my  father  cut  down  the  trees,  and 
then  sold  it." 

*'  And  thy  mother — what  said  she  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  was  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  right, 
they  made  the  house  so  gloomy  with  their  thick 
branches.     I  believe  she  was  glad  of  the  change." 

Hilda  glad  to  see  her  ancient  home  despoiled — 
to  see  her  old  father's  dwelling  in  the  hands  of 
strangers  !  It  was  a  trifling  thing,  but  Leuthold 
was  pained.  For  years,  in  his  dreams,  every  tura 
in  the  long  shady  walks,  every  bush  and  tree,  had 
been  visited  in  memory — ^now  even  they  were  oo 
more. 

As  they  passed  down  the  narrow  street  Leu- 
thold glanced  up  at  the  window  of  his  own  small 
room ;  the  sanctuary  of  his  spirit  in  those  olden 
times.  A  long,  gaudy  flag  flaunted  out  of  the 
lattice  ;  they  were  celebrating  a  great  victory,  and 
the  town  of  Leipsic  was  bedizened  like  a  con- 
queror's bride.  Leuthold  turned  away,  and  looked 
up  no  more  until  he  found  himself  at  the  abode 
of  Herman. 

**  Father,  father  !"  cried  the  joyful  tones  of  the 
younger  Waldhof,  as  they  heard  a  loud  and  some- 
what coarse  voice  above  the  yelping  of  innumera- 
ble hounds  at  the  entrance  of  the  domain,  and  saw 
a  tall,  heavily-made  man  lounging  among  various 
retainers. 

"What!  is't  thou,  my  boyV  said  the  large 
man,  laying  his  two  hands  on  the  youth's  shoul- 
ders. "  Glad  to  see  thee  again !  How  much  learn- 
ing hast  brought  from  Heidelberg!  As  many 
ounces  as  thou  hast  grown  inches?  Thou  wilt  be 
a  wise  fellow,  Leuthold!  Ha!  ho!  he!"  And 
a  laugh  loud  and  long  spoke  the  father's  deligKt. 

No  way  disconcerted,  the  student  echoed  his 
hoarse  merriment  in  the  silvery  tones  of  youth, 
and  then  said,  proud  of  his  mysterious  secret — 

*'  Guess,  father,  whom  I  have  found  and  brought 
to  see  you." 
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Ill 


Hen  Waldhof  glanced  carelessly  at  the  stran- 
ger. **  Some  master  of  thine,  I  suppose.  He  is 
very  welcome.  Give  me  thy  hand,  old  man ;  we  'U 
use  thee  well." 

But  Leuthold  held  the  broad,  brown  hand  in 
his,  and  said — 

**  Hast  thou  forgotten  me,  Herman?" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  low,  sweet  voice, 
which  alone  remained  unchanged.  Herman  almost 
buried  the  slight  frame  of  his  old  friend  in  his  giant 
embrace,  and  shouted  and  langhed  alternately, 
with  joy  at  the  recognition.  Then  he  held  Leu- 
thold out  at  arm's  length,  and  scanned  him  closely. 

'*  Why,  thou  art  grown  an  old  man  already  ! 
Never  mind,  we  all  change.  How  hast  thou 
lived,  and  where  1  But  thou  must  come  and  see 
Madame  Waldhof." 

*'  Madame  Waldhof !"  How  strange  it  sounded. 
Tet  Leuthold  was  glad  that  the  dear  name  of  Hil- 
da was  not  ottered  by  such  lips. 

Herman  and  Leuthold  passed  through  the  long 
avenue  together.  Different  as  they  had  been  in 
youth,  the  contrast  was  more  striking  than  ever  in 
age.  Herman's  full,  broad  face  spoke  of  the  re- 
dundance of  animal  life.  There  was  not  a  spark 
of  intelligence  in  the  large  eyes,  and  the  handsome 
features  had  grown  almost  coarse.  Leuthold, 
with  his  attenuated  frame,  his  thin  and  sharpened 
face,  was  now  more  beautiful  to  look  upon  than 
Herman.  The  two  men  were  types  of  the  sensual 
and  the  spiritual ;  one  sinking  the  noblest  form  to 
its  own  meanness,  the  other  exalting  the  least 
beautiful  exterior  to  the  nobility  of  the  essence 
within. 

As  they  reached  the  door,  Leuthold  drew  back. 
"  Wilt  thou  not  first  tell  thy  wife  I  am  here?  She 
may  be  startled — pained,  at  this  sudden  meeting 
wiih  her  dead  father *8  friend." 

Herr  Waldhof  laughed  aloud.  ''Oh,  thou  needst 
Bot  fear  any  such  thing  ;  Hilda  is  not  very  much 
given  to  sentiment.  She  thinks  ^little  of  the  old 
times  now,  I  suspect.     Come  along." 

In  the  old  hall — ^it  was  the  same  in  which  we 
first  beheld  the  two  friends — sat  a  matron  in  the 
midst  of  a  troop  of  noisy  children  and  serving- 
maids.  She  was  rosy,  and  contented-looking  ; 
not  a  vninkle  marked  the  comely  brow  ;  and  the 
brown  eyes  seemed  ever  smiling.  The  round, 
broad  cheek,  and  portly  figure,  had  long  lost  all 
the  proportions  of  girlhood  ;  and  something  un- 
mistakable about  the  matron's  air  and  tune,  told 
of  a  greater  change  than  these — a  change  in  mind 
and  soul.  As  Leuthold  kissed  the  hand  of  Mad- 
ame Waldhof,  he  no  longer  thought  of  the  Hilda 
of  bis  boyhood. 

She  let  fall  a  few  teare  as  she  spoke  of  her 
father,  and  then  the  wife  of  Herman  recovered 
her  usual  calm  demeanor.  She  called  her  chil- 
dren; who,  after  much  resistance,  came  to  kiss 
Leuthold  *s  hand  one  by  one.  One — a  sweet, 
modest-eyed  little  maiden,  whom  her  mother 
called  Hilda — came  and  stood  by  Leuthold*s  knee. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  first  Hilda  were 
xevived  in  her ;  as  the  old  man  met  her  calm, 


open  gaze,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  soA,  braided 
hair,  the  child  wondered  that  he  repeated  her  name 
so  often  in  suck  a  low,  dreamy  tone,  and  that  as 
he  kissed  her  a  tear,  not  her  own,  was  left  upon 
her  cheek.  It  had  fallen  to  the  memory  of  what 
was  now  a  shadow — the  Hilda  who  once  had 
been. 

'*  You  will  annoy  Leuthold  with  all  these  young 
folk,"  said  Herman  to  his  wife.  '*  Mothera  are 
so  vain  of  their  children  !  Come,  old  friend,  and 
I  will  show  you  all  the  changes  I  have  made  ia 
the  house." 

'*  You  have  ^et  this  hall  remain,  I  see,"  said 
Leuthold,  in  a  low  tone,  as  they  went  out.  '*  Do 
you  remember  that  night,  Herman  ?" 

*' The  night  I  dreamed  such  a  wild  dream!  It 
was  some  of  thy  strange  fancies  which  got  into 
my  brain,  Leuthold  ;  but  I  have  forgotten  all  such 
things  now.  Let  us  go  and  see  the  horses.  I 
hunt  almost  as  much  as  ever,  though  I  am  not  so 
young  as  I  was  the  day  I  quarrelled  with  Yon 

P .  Ha  !  ha  !    Dost  remember  it,  Leuthold  ? 

To  think  how  foolish  I  made  myself  for  the  sake 
of  that  old  dame  yonder !  Yet  Hilda  has  been  a 
good  wife  to  me  ;  and  we  live  very  comfortably." 

*'  I  am  glad,"  Leuthold  answered  absently  ; 
and  Herman  continued — 

*'  Those  old  times  were  pleassnt,  after  all,  and 
we  often  laugh  over  them.  I  sometimes  thought, 
after  you  went  so  suddenly,  that  you  really  fan^ 
cied  Hilda.  But  if  you  did,  I  suppose  you  have 
long  got  over  it — these  love  notions  are  foolish 
things.  We  are  all  wiser,  and  we  need  not  quar- 
rel about  her  now — ^ha!  ha  !" 

And  Waldhofs  laugh  made  needless  the  an- 
swer which,  for  his  life,  Leuthold  could  not  have 
uttered.  All  that  day  he  followed  his  friend  me- 
chanically, sat  at  the  board,  listened  to  the  hus- 
band and  wife  as  they  discussed  the  daily  house- 
hold events,  and  chronicled  the  words  and  deeds 
of  their  children.  Once  only  the  con  venation 
turned  on  things  in  which  Leuthold  could  take  an 
interest.  He  asked  after  the  treasures  of  the  pro- 
fessor's library. 

"  Oh,  they  have  passed  into  different  hands," 
said  Madame  Waldhof.  *'  I  was  told  that  no  one 
cares  for  manuscripts  now,  since  printing  has 
become  known." 

"  For  my  part  I  care  little  for  books  or  manu- 
scripts either.  One  lives  very  comfortably  without 
being  learned.  I  have  not  seen  Madame  Waldhof 
read  this  long  time ;  and  I  think  of  her  just  ar 
highly.  And  I  imagine  she,  too,  is  quite  as  con- 
tented with  me  as  if  I  were  the  greatest  man 
living." 

Hilda  looked  up  in  her  husband's  face  with  a 
beaming  smile,  and  laid  her  hand  in  his.  That 
look  brought  back  her  girlish  days — it  showed 
that  one  feeling  remained  the  same — woman's 
love! 

At  last,  when  Herr  Waldhof  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  his  wife  sat  spinning  beside  him  in  perfect  si- 
lence, lest  his  slumbers  should  be  broken,  Leu- 
thold crept  away  to  his  own  chamber.     There,  in 
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the  stillness  of  meditation,  his  whole  life  rose  up 
before  him  with  its  array  of  shadows.  They  glided 
past  him,  fast  changing  like  lorms  in  a  dream. 
He  alone  remained  the  same.  To  the  time  of 
gray  hairs  Leothold  had  carried  the  one  true  feel- 
ing of  life — love  !  It  was  a  reality  ;  all  the  rest 
were  but  fleeting'  shadows.  He  rejoiced  that  it 
had  been  so  ;  that  his  love  had  been  made  immor- 
tal in  memory ;  that,  embalmed  by  suffering,  the 
one  ideal  had  remained  secure  through  the  changes 
of  life.  In  this  love  he  rested,  still  worshipping, 
not  the  real  Hilda,  the  wife  of  Herman,  but  the 
Hilda  of  his  dreams — the  pure  image  of  woman- 
hood.    He  loved,  not  her,  but  Love  itself. 

Again  in  his  solitude  his  guardian  angel  stood 
beside  Ltuthold.  It  showed  him  the  difference 
between  the  life  of  the  body  and  the  life  of  the 
soul ;  it  painted  the  man-animal  at  his  feasts,  at 
his  pleasures,  wasting  his  existence  in  petty  joys  ; 
how,  when  the  mask  of  youth  falls  off,  he  sinks 
down,  down,  by  lower  degrees,  until,  in  the  aged 
driveller,  no  sign  remains  of  the  casket  that  con- 
tained a  divine  soul. 

"  Wouldst  thou  have  exchanged  thy  life  with 
all  its  loneliness — all  its  cares,  for  such  an  one  as 


this?"  murmured  the  inner  voice.  ''Hast  thoa 
not  been  rich  ? — in  the  wealth  of  thy  soul.  Hast 
thoa  not  been  happy  t — in  scattering  blessings  on 
others,  far  and  wide.  Hast  thou  not  been  loved  ? 
for  all  holy  spirits  look  down  from  heaven  with 
immortal  love  on  the  man  who  walks  the  earth  in 
purity,  in  meekness,  and  in  charity.  Thou  hast 
done  thy  work,  0  faithful  one !  Lay  thy  burden 
down,  and  enter  into  thy  rest." 

And  on  Leuthold's  ear  fell  another  low  tone — 
solemn  and  sweet — which  he  knew  well — 

**  Come,"  it  breathed,  ''  son  of  my  love,  I  wait 
for  thee  !  Come  home  !  The  shadows  are  pass- 
ing away  *  the  immortal  day  is  dawning.  Thoa 
hast  lived,  thou  hast  suffered,  thoa  hast  conquered. 
Now  rejoice  !" 

As  the  old  man  listened,  a  heavenly  smile 
brightened  his  face,  for  he  knew  that  the  time  was 
at  hand.  He  looked  out  into  the  night,  and  the 
angels  of  the  stars  breathed  their  influence  down 
upon  him.  Every  ray,  as  it  fell,  brought  with  it 
a  divine  essence,  penetrating  to  his  inmost* soul. 
Joyfully,  rapturously  that  soul  answered  ihe  sum- 
mons, and  spread  its  wings  to  the  land  of  immor- 
tality. 


Professor  Ansted's  Gold-Seeker^s  Manual  is  not 
only  a  work  for  the  time,  but  for  all  times ;  for 
when  has  the  day  dawned  upon  civilized  society 
that  gold  was  not  considered  a  precious  metal?  In 
a  certain  sense  the  book  may  be  considered  a  com- 
pilation ;  for  the  matter  is  rarely  original,  but  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Its  use  and  application 
is  that  of  a  master.  Mr.  Ansted  takes  a  review  of 
the  gold  districts  of  the  world,  marking  whence  the 
metal  comes  and  the  geological  features  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  is  found.  He  then  subjects  Cali- 
fornia to  a  similar  survey,  and  gives  a  variety  of 
directions  for  rough  modes  of  testing  gold  and  sep- 
arating it  from  the  grosser  subjects  with  which  it  is 
intermixed ;  exhibiting  the  practice  in  various  dis- 
tricts, especially  Brazil,  which  seems  to  approach 
the  nearest  to  the  method  best  adapted  to  Califor- 
nia. He  then  considers  the  probable  influence  of 
this  discovery  on  the  commercial  value  of  gold,  and 
the  prospects  of  California  as  a  gold-producing 
country.  The  last  he  considers  considerable, 
though  not  so  full  of  promise  as  many  suppose ; 
the  actual  influence  of  the  Californian  discovery 
on  the  value  of  gold  throughout  the  world,  he 
thinks  likely  to  be  slight,  judging  by  analogy  and 
science.  The  settlement  of  California  he  deems 
the  most  useful  consequence  of  the  golden  dis- 
covery. 

Mr.  Andrew  Kinloch,  the  first  man  who  ever 
weaved  at  a  power-loom,  died  recently  in  Manches- 
ter, having  reached  his  ninetieth  year.  The  Man- 
Chester  Examiner  mentions  some  interesting  facta  in 
his  biography—"  In  1793,  he  set  up  the  first 
power-loom  in  Glasgow ;  with  which,  the  propell- 


ing power  being  his  own  hand,  he  managed,  after 
an  outlay  of  one  hundred  guineas,  to  produce  about 
ninety  yards  of  cloth.  This  sum,  we  may  explain, 
was  iointly  subscribed  for  the  experiment  by  four 
members  of  the  Glasgow  chamber  of  commerce. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Andrew  got  the  loom  conveyed 
to  Milton  Printfield,  at  Dumbuck ;  where  forty 
looms  on  the  same  principle  were  erected  under  his 
special  direction.  These  machines,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  slight  improvements,  remain  ^as  they 
were,  and  at  the  present  day  may  be  seen  workin? 
at  Pollockshaws  and  Paisley.  He  left  for  England 
in  the  year  1800,  and  was  employed  in  setting  up 
similar  looms  in  different  towns  in  Lancashire.  The 
first  looms  set  up  by  him  in  England  were  at  Sta*^ 
leybridge,  near  Manchester.  FiAeeo  of  these  in  a 
short  time  were  removed  from  that  place  to  West- 
hooghton  ;  where  they  remained  till  the  year  1812, 
when  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  the  neighborhood, 
jealous  of  their  interests  being  affected  by  the  new 
mvention,  attacked  the  factory  and  burned  it  to  the 
ground,  along  with  170  looms  and  other  materials 
on  the  premises.  Andrew  believed  the  weavers 
would  have  burned  himself  had  they  got  hold  of 
him.  He  had  other  narrow  escapes  wiih  his  life  in 
different  pans  of  England  and  Scotland." 

The   Toothache.    Imagined  by  Horace  Maybe w, 
and  realized  by  George  Cruikshank. 

FiVE-and-forty  colored  cuts,  mounted  on  canvass, 
and  folding  in  a  case,  representing  a  man  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  toothache,  from  the  first 
seizure  to  the  final  extraction  Grotesque,  but  ex- 
aggerated. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

F^oftncicot  royil  rwidenoea— Ori^n  of  Fontatnebleau 
— Ktog  Robert— 'A  puo  of  the  tenth  century— Louis 
Vn.  and  Thomas  k  Becket— Blanche  of  Castile— St. 
Louis  and  the  robbers— The  martyrs  of  lore— Charles 
Le  Snge— Francis  L — ^Leonardo  da  Vinci — ^Andrea 
del  Sarto — A  drama— Embellishments— The  grapes 
of  Footainehleau— Rosso— Charles  V. — Primaticcio— 
Benvenuto  Cellini — Mme.  d*£tam pes— Letters  and  in> 
trignes— The  Jupiter  with  the  wax-light— Weddings 
and  festivals — Tne  monstrous  serpent— Henry  IL— 
Diana  de  Poitiers — The  magic  ring. 

This  ib  the  moment,  or  never,  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  royal  residences ;  not  that  the 
nation,  after  having  possessed  herself  of  these  pal- 
aces built  by  her  own  arms,  and  cemented  by  her 
own  labors,  will  dream  of  blindly  destroying  them ; 
she  knows  too  well  the  immortal  honor  of  her 
architects,  her  painters,  her  sculptors,  and  her 
workmen.  She  will,  on  the  contrary,  regenerate 
ibem,  and  make  of  them  sacred  monuments,  tism- 
ples  of  art,  of  industry,  of  labor,  of  glory,  of  patriot- 
ism, open  without  distinction  to  all  the  children  of 
France. 

While  awaiting  the  popular  renovation,  let  us 
recount  how  these  master-pieces  of  granite  and 
marble,  gold  and  silver,  these  prodigies  of  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil,  arose  century  afVer  century ; 
let  us  tell  how  the  religious  patience  of  the  monks, 
the  sovereign  pleasure  of  Francis  I.,  and  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  creative  talent  of  Leonardo,  Primaticcio, 
and  Puget,  the  labor  of  the  stone-cutters  of  Gastine, 
the  shuttle  and  needle  of  the  weavers  of  Gobelin 
tapestry,  the  ingenious  wheel  of  the  porcelain  man- 
u&cturers  of  Sevres,  were  associated  in  the  con- 
struction and  decoration  of  those  magnificent  habi- 
tations, for  which  France  has  been  the  envy  of  all 
Europe. 

We  have  commenced  by  Marly,  of  which  only 
the  ruins  remain ;  we  continue  with  Fontainebleau, 
which  is  still  standing  in  all  its  splendor. 

But  where  shall  we  enter  this  assemblage  of 
chateaux !  How  shall  we  approach  this  collection 
of  wonders  t  At  what  date  commence  this  long 
series  of  reminiscences  t 

As  we  know  not  whether  the  palace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau may  not  be  destined  to  undergo  some  material 
alterations,  we  will  refer  first  to  what  it  has  of 
iounutable  and  indestructible— its  origin,  its  founda- 
tion, its  pious  legends,  its  liistorical  greatness,  its 
royal  adventures  and  vicissitudes.  After  having 
spoken  of  what  it  has  been,  we  will  speak  of  what 
it  now  is,  and  what  it  will  be.  The  description 
will  lose  nothing  by  following  the  chronicle. 

One  day,  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  St.  Louis  was 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Bidre,  in  Gatinais.  He 
ktt  a  hare  which  he. loved  much,  and  which 
answered  to  the  name  of  Bleau.  The  monarch 
was  in  trouble,  and  the  court  eager  to  search  for 
the  &Torite  animal.    All  kings,  even  the  saints, 
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have  their  flatterers.  The  flatterers  of  Louis  IX. 
succeeded  in  finding  the  hare  near  a  spring,  where 
it  was  quenching  its  thirst:  The  spring  became  a 
fountain,  and  took  the  name  of  Fontainebleau, 
which  soon  became  that  of  a  hunting  rendezvous. 

If  this  origin  of  the  name  Fontainebleau  is  not 
satisfactory,  though  Francis  I.  and  Primaticcio  have 
consecrated  it  by  an  official  picture,  we  have  stiU 
power  to  choose  between  the  opinion  of  Father 
Mabillon,  who  gives  the  priority  to  the  old  domain 
of  Breau,  and  those  of  Philander  and  of  Thou, 
who,  without  respect  for  the  stories  of  our  grand- 
mothers, declare  that  the  beauty  of  the  waters  of 
this  neighborhood  attracted  the  French  kings 
thither,  and  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Fontaind- 
belle-eau,  or  beautiful  fountain,  whence  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Now  we  leave  tradition  for  history.  The  ancient 
nobility  of  Fontainebleau  will  be  the  gainer. 

*<  Gratinais,"  says  Guillaume  Morin,  "  diversified 
with  forests,  rivers,  plains,  and  mountains,  is  very 
healthy  and  agreeable,  for  which  cause  it  is  thickly 
settled,  and  those  who  live  there,  ordinarily  enjoy 
health,  and  die  full  of  years  in  an  honorable  old 
age,  more  than  in  any  region  of  France ;  which 
has  induced  our  kings  to  build  pleasure-houses  in 
this  country  for  their  own  residences ;  so  the  most 
beautiful  and  royal  mansion  in  Europe,  namely 
Fontainebleau,  is  built  in  this  province.  Our  glo- 
rious monarchs  have  not  only  chosen  this  country 
for  their  residence,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
health,  but  have  also  desired  that  their  children 
should  be  bom  here ;  for  before  Fontainebleau  was 
built,  the  queens  came  to  the  chateau  of  Montargis 
to  be  confined,  and  their  children  were  there  nour- 
ished and  educated,  from  which  this  place  has  been 
called  the  nursery  of  the  children  of  France.'* 

From  Montargis,  the  queen-mothers  passed  to 
Fontainebleau, ''  which  is  the  heart  of  Gatinais." 

Melun  had  formerly  been  their  terrestrial  paradise. 
After  having  sacked  that  city  in  099,  Kmg  Robert 
rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  his  capital  city.  It  was 
there  that  he  amused  himself  by  singing  at  tlie 
choristers'  desk,  beneath  the  cope  and  stole,  verses 
taught  him  by  the  celebrated  Gerbert,  afterwards 
Pope  S3'lve8ter  II.  He  firmly  believed  that  these 
psalms  had  won  for  him  the  city  of  Melun,  because 
its  walls  had  fallen  while  the  Kyrie  Eleison  was 
being  chanted  at  St.  Denis.  He  composed,  besidea^ 
some  Latin  prose,  rery  remarkable  for  the  tenth 
century,  and  played  a  fine  trick  upon  Constance, 
his  third  wife,  less  learned  than  her  august  husband, 
to  whom  she  gave  cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
gentle  Bertha  of  Burgundy.  He  wrote  the  hymn 
of  St.  Denys :  0  constantia  martyrum  laudibiUt ! 
(O  praiseworthy  constancy  of  martyrs !)  in  allusion, 
probably,  to  his  domestic  sufllerings.  The  qneen, 
seeing  in  the  word  Constantia  her  own  name  J>elieved 
the  entire  hymn  composed  in  her  honor.  The  good 
prince  laughed  with  his  canons  beneath  his  cope, 
and  the  household  was  reconciled  by  this  pun. 

Robert  covered  the  territory  of  Melun  with  con- 
vents, and  established  one  in  the  forest  of  Bi^re, 
now  the  forest  of  FontaineUeaa.    He  also  fixed 
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there  the  point  of  departure  for  the  chase,  and  the 
ohronidera  regard  him  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
domain. 

A  little  later,  under  Louis  le  Jeune,  Fontaine- 
hleau  was  already  an  important  manor,  with  towers, 
foBS^,  and  donjon.  The  charters  are  dated  apud 
fontem  Bkaudi,  and  one  of  them  commemorates  a 
celebrated  event. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Louis  Vn.  was  returning  to  Fontainebleau,  when 
he  met  a  company  of  Englishmen  escorting  an 
archbishop  in  full  costume.  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  and  superb  beauty,  wearing  on  his  features 
the  impress  of  a  faith  which  misfortune  had  not 
been  able  to  subdue.  His  story  was  immediately 
thus  related  to  the  King  of  France. 

A  Saxon  of  an  obscure  race,  he  had  become  the 
favorite  and  the  chancellor  of  Henry  H.,  King  of 
England.  As  a  politician  in  the  council,  a  sports- 
man at  the  chase,  a  reveller  at  the  table,  and  a  gal- 
lant among  the  ladies,  he  was  excelled  by  none. 
Henry  H.  cast  his  eyes  upon  him  as  an  instrument 
to  curb  the  clerical  independence,  made  him  quit 
the  spear  for  the  crosier,  the  cuirass  for  the  stole, 
the  court  for  the  church,  and  nominated  him  metro- 
politan archdeacon,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  is  to  say.  Primate  of  England.  But  when  he 
had  thus  armed  him  for  his  design,  judge  of  the 
monarch's  surprise ! 

He  summoned  the  new  prelate,  and  no  longer 
recognized  the  companion  of  his  pleasures.  In 
proportion  as  the  chancellor  of  yesterday  had  been 
careless  and  jovial,  the  archbishop  of  to-day  was 
serious  and  austere.  This  cavalier,  who  yesterday 
sang  with  glass  in  hand,  who  urged  on  his  impetu- 
ous horse  in  the  boar  hunt,  whose  silken  and  velvet 
habits  sparkled  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  now 
advanced  with  a  grave  and  solemn  step,  armed  with 
the  pastoral  staff,  the  crosier  and  mitre,  clothed  in 
a  modest  gown  of  wool,  his  eye  firm  and  ascetic, 
his  cheeks  furrowed  with  fasting  and  penance. 
The  courtier  had  turned  monk — the  devil  become  a 
saint ! 

Henry,  nevertheless,  sustained  his  inflexible  look, 
and  gave  him  the  decree  which  was  to  humble  the 
clergy. 

The  primate  read  it  calmly,  slowly  tore  it,  and 
remained  standing  before  the  king,  looking  him  in 
tlie  face. 

*'  What  does  this  mean  V  cried  the  despot,  red 
dening  with  anger. 

'*  It  means,"  replied  the  archbishop  coldly,  '*  that 
God  has  enlightened  and  converted  me.  Yesterday 
I  trim  pled  upon  my  duties — to-day  I  would  die  to 
fulfil  them.  The  more  vices  for  which  I  have  to 
atone,  the  more  brilliant  should  be  my  virtues  ;  the 
more  I  have  scandalized  your  court,  the  more  I 
.  will  henceforth  edify  it.  I  have  given  half  of  my 
life  to  royal  tyranny,  I  will  give  the  other  half  to 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  independence  of  the 
clergy  is  its  last  rampart.  Yon  will  crush  this 
independence  only  by  crushing  me." 

"  You  shall  not  have  uttered  a  falsehood,"  re- 
plied the  king  with  a  terrible  gesture.    <<  The  hand 


which  has  elevated  you  shall  overthrow  yon ;  ^d 
we  will  see  which  of  as  two  proves  the  sftrongest." 

"  We  shall  see,  prince  !  you  have  your  will  and 
your  arms ;  I  have  the  will  of  God  and  this  cross. 
Au  revoir." 

And  the  archbishop  went  away  as  he  had  come. 

From  that  day,  the  struggle  was  without  cessa- 
tion and  without  mercy.  From  the  bosom  of  his 
palace,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  swarming  with  favor- 
ites, resounding  with  festivity  and  debauchery,  the 
King  of  England  hurled  menace  and  persecution 
against  the  guardian  of  religious  liberty.  From  the 
retirement  of  his  unguarded  cell,  fuU  of  devotees 
and  the  poor,  hallowed  by  penance  and  ptayer,  the 
primate  defended  himself  with  the  courage  of  faith, 
the  calmness  of  moderation,  and  the  superiority  of 
Ulent. 

Finally,  Henry  had  recourse  to  force — that  last 
argument  of  tyrants — and  the  archbishop  escaped 
captivity  only  by  seeking  refuge  in  France. 

It  was  he  who  now  presented  himself  to  Louis  le 
Jeune,  at  the  gates  of  Fontainebleau. 

Now,  this  archbishop  was  Thomas  h  Becket,  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  England,  one  of  the  greatest 
saints  in  the  Romish  calendar. 

The  King  of  France  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and  replied  to  King  Henry,  when  the  latter  claimed 
him : 

*'In  protecting  an  exile,  a  priest,  against  his 
enemies,  I  defend  the  most  ancient  and  most  beau- 
tiful gem  of  my  crown." 

He  caused  the  chapel  of  the  palace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau to  be  consecrated  by  Thomas,  and  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  English 
prince,  which  proved  only  treason  on  the  part  of 
the  latter. 

It  is  well  known,  that  after  the  return  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Henry  exclaimed,  **  Will 
no  one  rid  me  of  this  man  t"  and  that  some  wretches, 
in  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  strangled  the  prelate  in 
his  own  church  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Louis  YII.  also  died, 
on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 
man  of  God. 

His  successors  were  more  and  more  generous  to 
Fontainebleau  and  its  neighboring  monasteries. 
Philip  Augustus,  during  his  residence  there,  always 
gave  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Nemours  all  the  bread 
left  from  his  table. 

The  crusades  and  the  wars  interrupted  these 
favors. 

In  the  midst  of  the  12th  century,  the  hermitage 
of  Franchard,  now  the  resort  of  tourists,  was,  says 
Father  Etienne,  a  horrible  solitude,  equally  formi- 
dable to  man  and  beast.  The  grass  scarcely  grew 
on  this  arid  soil,  and  the  water  which  flowed  from 
the  rock  was  neither  beautiful  to  the  eye,  nor 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  beautiful  and  celebrated  Agnes  de  Meranie 
received  at  Fontainebleau  the  nuptial  crown  which 
was  destined  to  cost  her  so  many  tears.  Brilliant 
tournaments  were  then  held,  often  repealed  untU 
the  sixteenth  century. 

It  was  at  Fontainebleau  that  the  conqueror  of 
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BoQTines,  anmnioned  to  repudiate  Agnes,  replied 
to  the  Bishop  of  Paris :  *'  By  La  Joyeuse  of  Char- 
lemagne, do  not  arouse  my  anger ;  beware  lest  I 
take  away  your  living  by  confiscating  yonr  tempo- 
ral goods!"  And  that  other  speech  to  Innocent 
in.,  which  Mr.  Ponsard  has  quoted  in  his  tragedy : 
"  Well,  I  will  torn  infidel ;  Saladin  is  too  happy  in 
having  do  pope !" 

The  worthy  mother  of  St.  Lonis,  Blanche  of 
Castile,  was  excessively  attached  to  the  forest  of 
Bi^re,  where  may  still  be  found  an  old  oak  inscribed 
with  her  name. 

Louis  IX.  himself,  when  expiring  in  the  Holy 
Land,  spoke  with  regret  of  hia  dear  soUtudes  of 
ForUainebleau.  His  chamber  is  still  pointed  out  in 
the  palace,  and  the  keepers  relate  an  adventure  of 
his  sports  of  the  chase. 

He  had  lost  his  suite  and  was  seeking  them  in 
vain,  when  he  fell  among  a  band  of  robbers. 

*'  Are  you  the  king?*'  demanded  the  chief,  seiz- 
ing him. 

**  Spare  my  life,  and  I  will  deliver  to  you  Louis 
in  person." 

At  the  same  time  he  sounded  his  horn,  and  his 
people  ran  at  the  signal. 

*»Wcll!"  resumed  the  chief,  "where  is  the 
king?" 

**  I  am  he,  and  yon  are  but  a  foolish  robber." 

By  this  time  the  hunting-party  had  arrived,  and 
seized  the  entire  band. 

*' How  long  have  you  followed  this  business?" 
then  asked  Louis  IX. 

"  Only  since  yesterday.  You  see  why  we  are 
still  noTices  in  it." 

"  And  what  has  driven  you  to  crime?" 

"  Hunger.  We  have  eaten  nothing  but  roots 
for  a  week." 

"Very  well,"  pursued  the  worthy  prince,  "I 
pardon  you,  and  invite  you  to  follow  me  to  the 
Crasade.  You  shall  expiate  your  sins  by  fighting 
the  infidels,  and  henceforth  eat  of  the  king's  bread. 
The  king  should  have  enough  for  all  his  chil- 
dren." 

The  robbers  fell  at  the  feet  of  St.  Louis,  and 
became  his  bravest  soldiers. 

Louis  IX.  loaded  the  monks  and  poor  of  Fon- 
taineblean  with  presents.  He  accompanied  the 
fonner  in  their  processions,  served  them  and  con- 
versed with  them  as  a  simple  brother,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  sumamed  by  the  courtiers, 
the  king  of  clerks  and  clergy. 

As  for  the  poor,  "he  gave  them  every  day  a 
plentiful  dinner,  besides  those  who  dined  at  his  own 
tables ;  and  oAen  cut  the  bread  and  poured  out  the 
wine  for  them." 

Fontaineblcau  is  indebted  to  St.  Louis  for  its 
first  hospice,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
lebotlt  by  Francis  I.  in  1529. 

The  pacific  reign  of  Philip  the  Long,  saw  the 
instiUition  at  Fontaineblcau  of  a  stupid  order  of 
knighthood,  the  Martyrs  of  Love.  Its  object  con- 
Med  in  perishing  with  cold  to  prove  the  ardor  of 
fine's  flame.  "Many,"  says  an  old  historian, 
^shivered  and  were  frozen  to  death,  away  from 


their  friends,  talking  of  their  loves,  and  jesting  at 
those  who  clothed  themselves  in  mid-winter.  They 
who  died  in  this  state  were  truly  Martyrs  of  Love.'* 

Charles  Le  Sage,  the  father  of  libraries,  estab- 
lished one  at  Fontaineblean.  This  monarch  had 
the  good  sense  to  make  the  learned  and  the  clerks 
(literary  men)  the  jewels  of  his  crown.  "While 
knowledge  shall  be  honored  in  this  kingdom,"  said 
he,  "  it  will  continue  to  prosper ;  when  that  fidls 
into  disrepute,  it  will  decay." 

The  downfall  of  his  last  successor,  who  despised 
men  of  talent,  is  a  sad  confirmation  of  this  prophecy. 

Charles  Y.  caused  the  libraries  to  be  kept  open 
by  day  and  night,  and  for  this  purpose  silver  lamps 
and  chandeliers  were  lighted  every  evening. 

At  present,  the  national  libraries  are  open  only 
four  or  five  hours  of  the  day.  A  strange  evidence 
of  progress  after  so  many  centuries  of  civilization  ! 

Almost  abandoned  by  Charles  VH.,  Louis  XI., 
Charles  VIH.,  and  Louis  XII.,  Fontaineblean  at 
last  saw  arise  the  star  of  Francis  I.  Here  is  an- 
other immortal  example  of  the  honor  which  the 
letters  and  arts  confer  upon  the  kings  who  protect 
them!  Francis  I.  had  the  most  corrupt  court  in 
the  world,  as  says  Brantome ;  he  himself  was  as 
corrupt  as  all  his  court ;  a  brave  and  generoua 
chevalier  undoubtedly,  he  only  knew  enough,  as  a 
captain,  to  bum  Provence,  and  conquer  the  Milan- 
ese ;  as  a  politician,  to  be  fooled  by  Charles  Y. ; 
as  a  king,  to  excite  civil  wars,  and  squander  the 
treasures  of  the  state.  Well !  the  justice  of  history 
dares  not  strike  him  amidst  the  cortegd  of  savants, 
of  men  of  letters  and  artists  who  have  declared  him 
their  father  and  their  friend.  The  glories  of  Marot, 
of  Ronsard,  of  Bud^,  of  Cojas,  of  Etienne,  of 
Leonardo  da  Yinci,  of  Primaticcio,  of  Rosso,  of 
Germain  Pilon,  and  so  many  others,  have  composed, 
with  their  reflected  rays,  a  halo  which  all  his 
defects  and  all  his  vices  have  been  unable  to  con- 
ceal from  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

He  first  summoned  to  Fontaineblean  Leonardo 
da  Yinci.  This  septuagenarian,  whom  the  chef- 
d'oeuvres  of  Michael  Angelo  had  deprived  of  sleep, 
preferred  being  first  in  France  to  being  second  in 
Italy.  He  arrived  in  the  year  1515,  no  longer 
radiant  with  joy  and  beauty,  glittering  with  gold 
and  silver,  as  Florence  and  Milan  had  seen  him, 
but  covered  with  neglected  garments,  his  hair 
matted,  his  beard  in  disorder,  his  eye  stem,  and  his 
brow  gloomy.  He  had  only  time  before  his  death 
to  finish  four  paintings,  and,  meanwhile;  that  he 
might  not  lose  one  ray  of  this  setting  sun,  the  King 
of  France  picked  up  the  pencil  of  the  artist  when  it 
escaped  from  his  feeble  fingers. 

According  to  some,  Leonardo  terminated  his 
days  at  Amboise ;  according  to  others,  at  Fontaine- 
blean itself.  Perceiving  his  last  hour  approach, 
he  rose  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament.  Francis  I. 
then  came  in,  and  making  the  illustrious  invalid 
lie  down  again,  spoke  to  him  of  his  art  and  of  his 
works.  Leonardo  asked  pardon  of  heaven  and 
earth  for  not  having  done  enough  for  painting. 
Then  a  paroxysm  seized  him.  The  king  support- 
ed his  head ;  and,  as  if  the  divine  artist  'deuld 
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hope  for  no  greater  honor  here  below,  he  yielded 
vp  his  last  sigh  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I. 

After  Leonardo  da  Vinci  came  the  turn  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto.  The  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  he  had 
great  talents,  but  a  weak  character.  The  caprices 
of  his  wife  governed  him  and  ruined  him.  Nev- 
ertheleas,  Francis  I.  gave  him  all  his  confidence. 
He  was  so  delighted  with  his  picture  of  CAon'/y, 
that  he  increased  his  salary,  made  him  promise  to 
remain  in  France,  and  charged  him  with  the  dec- 
oration of  Fontainebleau. 

Andrea  seized  this  pretext  to  return  to  Italy, 
promising  the  king  to  bring  back  a  collection  of 
master-pieces.  The  confiding  monarch  furnishing 
him,  for  this  purpose,  considerable  sums. 

But  scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Florence,  when 
Andrea,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  dis- 
sipated the  money  of  the  king  in  feasting,  in  orna- 
ments, in  expenses  of  all  soru. 

M.  Alfred  de  Musset  has  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject one  of  his  most  beautiful  dramas.  If  we  may 
believe  the  poet,  the  spouse  of  Andrea  put  the  cli- 
max to  her  folly  by  being  faithless  to  him  in  faror 
of  one  of  his  pupils.  This  young  man,  whom  the 
author  calls  Cordiani,  assassinates  the  servant  of 
his.  master  beneath  the  windows  of  Lucrece  del 
Sarto,  and  Andrea  recognizes  him  in  pressing  the 
hand  which  he  finds  covered  with  blood.  The 
two  artists  fight,  and  the  husband  plunges  his 
sword  into  the  heart  of  the  lover  ;  but  after  hav- 
ing believed  him  dead,  he  learns  that  he  has  just 
eloped  with  Lucrece  at  the  moment  of  his  pardon- 
ing the  latter. 

The  same  day,  the  envoys  of  the  King  of 
France  came  to  demand  an  account  of  his  mission. 

"  My  mission  !"  replied  Andrea,  overwhelmed 
by  this  last  stroke ;  "  say  to  Francis  I.  that  I  have 
robbed  him  of  his  money.  My  wife  loved  pleas- 
ure, gentlemen  ;  the  heart  of  woman  is  an  abyss 
My  father  was  a  simple  workman  ;  the  talent 
which  he  remarked  in  me  made  him  believe  I  was 
protected  by  a  fairy.  I  became  a  painter,  and  the 
love  of  gold  led  me  \istray.  I  had  genius,  per- 
haps, or  something  which  resembled  genius.  But 
I  have  always  produced  my  paintings  too  hastily 
to  have  the  ready  money.  So,  fold  by  fold,  the 
veil  of  illusions  has  fallen  to  dust  at  my  feet, 
When  I  found  Lucrece,  I  believed  my  dream  real- 
ised, and  my  Gralatea  animated  beneath  my  hands. 
Fool  that  I  was!  my  genius  died  in  my  love. 
What  an  admirable  part  have  I  played!  with  gold 
in  my  hands!  the  roost  noble  mission  ever  confided 
to  man  !  a  hundred  chef-d'oeuvres  to  purchase  !  a 
hundred  poor  and  suflfering  artists  to  employ,  to 
enrieh  !  the  part  of  a  good  angel  to  play  !  the 
blessings  of  the  country  to  receive,  and,  after  all 
that,  to  have  peopled  a  palace  with  magnificent 
works,  and  rekindled  the  sacred  fire  of  the  arts, 
nearly  extinct  at  Florence !  See  what  I  might 
have  done ;  and  now  I  am  only  a  thief !  Yes, 
gentlemen,  tell  the  King  of  France  I  have  tobbed 
himi" 

And  pouring  poison  into  a  enp,  Andrea  drank— 
to  the  death  of  the  arts  in  Italy ! 


An  hour  afterwards,  a  valet  overtook  Loerece 
and  her  accomplice,  crying  out  to  them — 

*'  Why  do  you  flee  so  fasti  The  widow  of 
Andrea  may  now  espouse  Cordiani !" 

According  to  the  Italian  biographers,  Andrea 
died  in  a  different  way.  The  plague  of  1530  at- 
tacked him  amid  poverty  and  universal  contempt. 

Meanwhile,  Francis  I.,  in  pursuance  of  his 
projects,  had  restored  the  old  Fontainebleau,  and 
created  a  new  one  on  lands  purchased  from  the 
Maturins.  Serlio,  the  Bolognese  architect,  super- 
intended these  great  labors,  executed  by  batulions 
of  workmen  and  artists.  The  court  of  the  Donjon, 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Saturnia,  and  the  Pavilion  of 
Louis  IX.,  were  changed  in  form  and  richly  em- 
bellished. The  courts  of  La  Fontaine  and  of  Le 
Cheval-Blanc  were  surrounded  with  edifices.  The 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  rose  superb  from  its 
ruins.  The  ball-room,  the  grand  gallery,  (after- 
wards the  gallery  of  Ulysses,)  the  gallery  of 
Francis  I.,  the  Pavilion  of  Pomona,  those  of 
L*Eung  and  the  Poets,  the  grotto  of  the  Garden 
of  Pin^s,  the  king's  wine-presses,  were  devek>ped 
and  grouped  together  as  if  by  magic.  The  groves 
were  transformed  into  Lb  Jardin  de$  Rois;  flowers 
embalmed  the  Parterre  du  Tibre.  The  water  was 
brought  into  basins  and  gushed  out  in  cascades  for 
the  founuins.  In  short,  the  chevalier-king  did 
more  in  three  or  four  years  than  his  predecessors 
bad  done,  or  his  successors  did,  for  many  centuries. 

The  origin  of  the  Pressoirs  du  Roi  merits  to  be 
related.  Francis  I.  was  hunting  the  stag  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  at  a  league's  distance  from 
Fontainebleau.  The  animal  passed  the  river,  and 
the  monareh  after  him,  but  thirst  detained  the  lat- 
ter at  a  farm-house.  He  there  drank  some  wine 
of  Brie,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  excellent.  He  immediately  bought  the 
land,  planted  it  with  the  best  vines  of  France,  and 
established  there  the  Pressoirs  du  Roi.  Thence, 
the  arrival  at  Fontainebleau  of  Jean  Rival,  says 
Prince,  a  vine-dresser  of  Cahors,  who  cultivated 
that  choice  species  of  grape  known  as  the  ChaS' 
selas  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  Grotto  of  Pin^s  had  a  less  oseftil  and  less 
honorable  object.  By  the  side  of  the  magnificent 
basin  which  decorated  it,  the  king  caused  to  be 
enchased  in  the  rocks  a  mirror,  which  permitted 
him  to  see,  from  a  neighboring  niche,  the  ladies 
of  the  court  as  they  were  bathing. 

James  V.,  King  of  Scotland,  having  placed 
himself  there  to  surprise  Madeleine,  daughter  of 
Francis  I.,  whom  he  had  demanded  in  marriage, 
heard  this  princess  acknowledge  to  Mile,  de  Yen- 
dome,  that  her  heart  belonged  to  Don  Juan,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  imprudent  man, 
not  daring  to  profit  by  this  information,  neverthe- 
less married  his  intended,  and  was  very  unhappy, 
says  Brantome.  She  died  in  Scotland  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months. 

Royal  fancies  have,  like  others,  their  revenes. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  Grotto  of  the 
Pin^,  exoept  some  relics  of  the  freseoet  oa  the 
walls. 
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The  taste  for  these  frescoes  and  Florentine  or- 
naments had  been  brought  to  Fontainebleau  by  the 
celebrated  Rosso,  thus  called  on  account  of  his  red 
hair.  He  became  the  monarch  of  the  palace,  un- 
der Francis  I.  He  had  a  hotel  in  Paris,  and  a 
coontry-hoQse,  a  canonry  in  the  Holy  Chapel ; 
pensions  and  rents  at  pleasure.  His  apartments 
were  filled  with  Oriental  carpets,  precious  furni- 
ture, massi?e  plate.  He  kept  open  table  for  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  There  were  not 
enough  fine  horses  for  'bis  stables,  enough  noble 
hounds  for  his  hunting,  rich  liveries  for  his  ante- 
chambers. Let  us  add  that  there  are  not  enough 
merited  praises  for  his  genuine  talent. 

But  this  brilliant  fortune  was  disturbed  by  the 
introdoetion  at  Fontainebleau  of  Primaticcio,  a 
pupil  of  Jules  Romain.  The  king  employed  this 
artia(  to  paint  the  great  gallery  of  Ulysses,  and 
the  fovor  of  Rosso  must  have  vyielded,  but  for  the 
influence  of  the  Duchess  d'Etampes. 

Their  quarrels  had  lasted  many  years,  when 
Francis  I.  associated  their  talents  for  the  reception 
of  Charles  V. 

At  the  approach  of  the  dreaded  emperor,  the 
king  consulted  all  his  court. 

"  If  Charies  V.  darea  traverse  Francp,"  said 
the  buffoon  Tribaulet,  '*  I  will  give  him  my  foors 
cap. 

*' And  if  I  allow  him  to  pass  t"  asked  the  con- 
qaered  at  Pavia. 

'*  Then,"  replied  the  fool,  "  I  will  take  back 
my  cap  to  make  you  a  present  of  it." 

Francis  I.  laughed,  and  Charles  Y.  arrived. 

Then  took  place  at  Fontainebleau  such  fetes  as 
liad  never  before  been  seen  there.  Never  had  san- 
guinary enemies  treated  each  other  more  amicably. 
It  was  the  greatest  comedy  that  diplomacy  had 
given  to  the  world. 

At  his  entrance  into  the  forest,  the  emperor  was 
net  by  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus, 
vho  accompanied  him,  dancing,  to  the  chateau. 
There,  he  was  saluted  under  a  triumphal  arch  by 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  drums,  and  other  instru- 
ments, enough  to  make  all  the  pavilions  tremble. 

In  short,  the  Amphitryon  ruined  himself  in  ex- 
travagant expenses,  and  the  guest  lavished  the 
finest  promises,  which  he  immediately  violated. 

The  reconciliation  of  Primaticcio  and  Rosso  was 
equally  lasting.  The  second  had  more  merit,  the 
first  more  pride.  Rossoj  ungrateful,  became  so 
suspicious  that,  several  hundred  ducats  having  been 
stolen  from  him,  he  accused  Pellegrino,  his  friend, 
of  the  theft,  suspecting  him  of  an  understanding 
with  Primaticcio.  Pellegrino  was  delivered  over 
to  the  tormentors,  the  judges  of  this  age,  and 
came  out  of  the  torture  with  a  verdict  of  inno- 
cence. Then  he  published  a  scorching  libel  against 
the  author  of  his  misfortunes.  Rosso,  unable  to 
reply,  became  deranged,  sent  to  Paris  to  procure 
poison,  and  pot  an  end  to  bis  existence.  This 
poiMHi  was  of  such  virulence,  that  the  peasant 
who  had  brought  it  lost  a  finger  which  he  had 
plaeed  over  the  flask. 

Primatioeio,  having  become  master  at  Fontaine- 


bleau, thought  himself  not  yet  sufficiently  revenged. 
He  caused  to  be  mutilated  or  destroyed,  under  a 
thousand  pretexts,  the  most  beautiful  paintinga  of 
his  rival,  and  sought  to  conceal  the  rest  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornament. 

His  despotism,  meanwhile,  encountered  a  new 
adversary  in  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

This  singular  man,  who  has  revealed  himself 
by  memoirs  equally  singular,  was  at  once  an  en- 
graver, statuary  carver,  goldsmith,  soldier,  bravo, 
and,  above  all,  a  romancer.  Powerful  and  vigors 
ous,  capricious  and  vindictive,  perfidious  and  inso- 
lent, boasting  and  intrepid,  always  dissatisfied  with 
others  and  satisfied  with  himself,  every  event  served 
him  as  a  subject  fur  a  master-piece ;  every  wespou 
availed  him  to  execute  a  coup  de  nunfif  every  meth- 
od was  lawful  which  might  satisfy  his  revenge. 
At  the  siege  of  Rome,  in  1527,  he  fought  like  a 
lion,  directed  himself  five  pieces  of  artillery,  saved 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  Pope  Clement  YU., 
wounded  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  killed  the  Con- 
stable of  Bourboq.  He  himself  boasts  of  these 
things ;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  him. 
His  entire  life  was  a  series  of  quarrels,  of  sword- 
thrusts,  of  duels,  and  of  murders — a  summary  of 
all  the  virtues  and  all  the  defecta,  all  the  talents 
and  all  the  vices,  of  the  Italians  of  that  country. 

All  these  being  acceptable  to  Francis  I.,  he 
could  not  fail  of  summoning  Cellini  to  Fontaine- 
bleau. He  ordered  twelve  atatues  of  the  aize  of 
life,  disposed  in  candelabras,  to  illuminate  his 
feasts ;  then  a  group  of  ornaments,  designed  to 
set  off  the  gate  of  the  palace.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly much  ;  Benvenuto  desired  more.  Af- 
ter having  shown  the  king  his  models  of  orna- 
ments, he  submitted  to  him  a  plan  of  his  own 
invention,  for  a  colossal  fountain,  surrounded  by  a 
spiral  staircase — a  thing  novel  in  France,  and 
very  rare  in  Italy.  The  figure  in  the  midst  was 
fifly-four  (French)  feet  in  height,  and  the  others 
in  proportion.  The  prince  made  a  gesture  of 
surprise  and  uttered  a  cry  of  admiration. 

'*At  last  I  have  found  a  man  after  my  own 
heart !" 

Then,  striking  Cellini  on  the  shoulder — *'  Di- 
vine, my  friend,  which  is  the  happiest,  the  king 
who  puts  his  hand  on  an  artist  like  yourself,  or 
the  artist  who  meets  with  a  king  like  Francis  I.t" 

*'  If  I  execute  this  founuin,  it  will  be  the  ar- 
tist !"  replied  Benvenuto,  immediately. 

"  Well,  execute  it,  and  we  shall  both  be  happy." 

The  joy  of  the  sculptor  may  easily  be  imag- 
ined ; — but  figure  to  yourself,  if  you  can,  his  as- 
tonishment on  learning,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
that  this  work  had  been  taken  from  him  and  given 
to  Primaticcio  ! 

A  courtier  ofliciously  explained  the  thing— 

"  You  have  very  adroitly  flattered  the  king," 
said  he  to  him,  '*  but  you  should  above  all  have 
gained  and  cajoled  the  Duchess  of  Etampes,  his 
favorite,  the  most  learned  among  the  beautiful, 
and  the  most  beautiful  among  the  learned.  Fran- 
cis I.  reigns  in  Fontainebleau  second  to  her.  If 
the  master  is  your  patron,  the  mistress  is  that  of 
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Primfttiocio,  and  for  this  reaBon  the  latter  has  pre- 
TaOed.     Seek  to  repair  year  faalt." 

Cellini  would  hare  strangled  at  once  the  dachess 
and  Primaticcio  had  they  been  beneath  his  trem- 
bling hand  ;  hot  he  calmed  himself,  and  at  even- 
ing sought  the  favorite  at  St.  Grermain.  He  hoped 
to  pacify  this  irritated  goddess,  by  depositing  on 
the  altar  of  her  charms  a  tureen  in  silvei^gilt, 
which  he  regarded  as  one  of  his  chefs-d'ceuvre. 

A  guardian  of  the  temple  graciously  begged 
him  to  wait  until  his  mistress  had  finished  dress- 
ing. 

Benvenuto  waited  an  hour. 

They  returned  to  tell  him — still  graciously — 
that  the  toilet  was  not  yet  completed. 

He  waited  two  hours,  although  overpowered 
with  the  heat  and  with  thirst. 

It  was  then  announced,  more  and  more  gra- 
ciously, that  the  lady  was  now  having  her  hair 
dressed. 

He  waited  four  hours.  Hunger  became  joined 
to  thirst. 

He  was  assured,  with  unparalleled  politeness, 
that  the  coiffure  would  soon  be  finished. 

He  waited  eight  hours,  and  this  time,  with  a 
truly  affecting  kindness,  it  was  announced,  that 
the  attendants  were  employed  in  the  chaussure. 

He  waited  eleven  hours.  His  tongue  was 
parched,  his  stomach  empty,  his  head'dizzy. 

At  last,  in  a  more  amiable  tone  than  ever,  he 
was  informed,  that  Mme.  d^Etampes,  being  much 
exhausted,  was  about  to  lunch,  preparatory  to  re- 
tiring. 

"  Well,  her  luncheon  shall  be  mine !"  cried 
Benvenuto,  pale  with  rage,  dying  with  thirst,  de- 
lirious with  hunger. 

And  he  emptied  at  one  draught  a  flagon  of 
Malvoisie  prepared  for  the  duchess  ;  then,  throw- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  repast  into  his  tureen, 
went  away  devouring  it  as  he  descended  the  stairs. 

This  denouement  was  not  calculated  to  appease 
the  lady,  nor  this  jest  to  gain  Benvenuto's  cause. 

While  the  monarch  was  laughing  over  it  with 
the  favorite,  Celiini  seized  his  poinard  and  hastened 
to  seek  his  rival.  He  claimed  directly  the  work 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  Primaticcio  re- 
fused. Cellini  proposed  a  competition  :  each  to 
present  his  model,  and  let  the  king  choose  between 
them.     Primaticcio  again  refused. 

"  Then,"  proceeded  the  jeweller,  "  this  shall 
be  my  last  resource.  I  will  commence  to-morrow 
upon  the  fountain,  and  if  you  say  a  word  to  pre- 
vent me, I  will  kill  you  like  a  dog.    So,  beware!" 

And  he  withdrew,  leaving  Primaticcio  more 
dead  than  alive. 

This  method  succeeded  wonderfully.  Prima- 
tiecio  apologized  to  Cellini  in  the  presence  of 
Mattia  del  Nasaro,  and  immediately  aAer  resigned 
the  field  to  him,  going  to  Italy  in  search  of  mar- 
bles and  models. 

"  He  is  afraid  of  my  talent,"  said  Benvenuto. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  poniard. 

The  return  of  Primaticcio  was  the  signal  for  a 
new  oootest.     Faithful  to  her  prejudices,  {memo- 


rem  Junonis  ob  tram,)  the  Duchess  d'Etampes  ex- 
alted the  Laocoon,  the  Venus,  the  Apollo,  and 
other  antiques,  cast  by  Primaticcio.  Cellini  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  these  marvels  but  a  Jupiter 
in  silver,  which  he  had  just  finished. 

"  I  had  placed  it,"  he  relates,  «  upon  a  gilded 
base  and  on  a  low  pedestal,  furnished  with  four 
little  balls  of  hard  wood,  which  were  half  con- 
cealed in  a  cavity,  like  that  which  contains  the 
cord  of  a  cross-bow.  Things  were  so  well  ar- 
ranged, that  a  child  could  move  the  statue,  and 
turn  it  in  every  direction.'  I  asked  the  king  where 
I  should  place  my  Jupiter,  Mme.  d'Etampes  re- 
plied, that  the  most  convenient  spot  was  the  beau- 
tiful gallery,  (the  Gallery  of  Francis  I.)  This 
was  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length  and  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  was  ornamented  and  enriched  with 
the  paintings  of  the  celebrated  Rosso,  our  coun- 
tryman. Between  these  paintings,  had  been 
placed  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  sculpture, 
embossed  and  in  bas-relief.  There  were  arranged 
all  the  antiques  of  Primaticcio,  cast  in  bronze  and 
of  perfect  workmanship.  These  statues,  elevated 
on  pedestals,  were  moulded  after  the  finest  models 
of  Rome.  It  was  there  into  this  saloon  that  I 
conveyed  my  Jupiter,  and  I  said  to  myself,  at 
sight  of  the  preparations^  the  intention  of  which  I 
divined,  '  I  must  brave  the  danger ;  come !  may 
God  aid  me !'  I  placed  my  Jupiter  in  the  spot 
which  had  been  reserved  fur  him.  He  was  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  thunderbolt,  as  if  about  to 
hurl  it,  and  with  his  left  sustaining  the  world.  I 
had  concealed,  with  much  address,  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames  of  the  thunderbolt,  a  bit  of  wax  candle. 
Mme.  d'Etampes  kept  his  majesty  away  until  night, 
in  order  to  play  me  one  of  two  malicious  tricks  ; 
either  to  prevent  the  king  from  coming  to  visit  my 
Jupiter,  or  that,  not  seeing  my  statue  until  candle- 
light, the  work  might  appear  less  beautiful.  But, 
as  God  protects  those  who  have  faith  in  him,  it 
happened  quite  otherwise.  Night  having  come,  I 
lighted  the  candle  which  Jupiter  bore  in  his  hand 
above  his  head,  and  the  rays  falling  from  a  height, 
produced  an  effect  much  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  daylight.  The  king  appeared  with  his  dear 
Mme.  d'Etampes,  the  dauphin,  dauphiness,  King 
of  Navarre,  his  brother-in-law,  Mme.  Marguerite, 
his  daughter,  and  many  other  great  lords  and  la- 
dies, whom  Mme.  d'Etampes  had  prepared  to  speak 
against  me.  When  I  saw  the  king  approach,  I 
gave  the  order  to  Ascanio  to  push  the  Jupiter 
slowly  before  his  majesty.  The  movement  that  I 
caused  to  be  given  this  figure,  which,  besides,  was 
very  well  executed,  made  it  appear  as  if  animated. 
I  brought  it  in  front  of  the  antique  statuary,  that 
the  eye  might  first  rest  with  pleasure  on  my  Jupi- 
ter. The  king  immediately  said — '  It  is  the  finest 
work  ever  seen.  I  love  the  arts,  and  know  how 
to  appreciate  them ;  nevertheless,  I  could  not  have 
imagined  a  hundredth  part  of  the  pleasure  I  ex- 
perience.' 

"  The  gentlemen  who  had  eome  prepared  to  speak 
evil  of  my  work,  could  not  find  words  enough  to 
express  their  praises.     Mme.  d'EMnpes  cried 
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o«t  boldly — *  It  ia  evident  you  hftve  no  eyes ;  look 
at  those  beaatiful  statues  in  bronze  behind  it,  if 
yon  would  see  true  merit,  and  not  at  these  modern 
trifles.'  Then  the  king  approached  the  statues 
of  Primaticcio,  followed  by  the  rest.  He  hastily 
examined  them ;  hut  as  they  were  lighted  from 
below,  they  did  not  produce  the  designed  eflfect. 
*  The  person,'  said  he,  *  who  has  attempted  to 
throw  disfavor  upon  the  labors  of  this  man,  has 
rendered  him  a  great  service ;  for  these  admirable 
works  make  his  own  appear  much  more  beautiful, 
much  more  wonderful.  We  must,  therefore,  es- 
teem Benvenuto  highly,  since  his  works  will  not 
only  bear  a  comparison  with  the  antiques,  but 
even  surpass  them.'  Mme.  d'Etaropes  replied 
'  that  by  day  my  statue  would  not  have  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  beauties  it  seemed  to  have  by 
night ;  but,  besides,  it  should  be  noticed  that  I  had 
covered  it  with  a  veil  to  conceal  its  defects.'  (This 
was  a  slight  drapery,  thrown  gracefully  over  the 
Jupiter,  to  give  him  more  majesty.)  I  immediately 
seized  the  drapery,  and  tore  it  angrily.  The 
duchess  was  offended  at  my  action,  and  pointed  it 
out  to  the  king.  On  my  part,  trembling  with  in- 
dignation, I  was  about  to  have  spoken,  when  the 
wise  monarch  said  to  me :  '  Benvenuto,  I  pro- 
hibit your  opening  your  mouth ;  compose  your- 
self; I  will  give  you  a  thousand  times  as  much 
gold  as  you  desire.'  Unable  to  express  my  re- 
sentment, I  became  enraged ;  the  duchess  was 
still  more  irritated,  and  murmured  against  me. 
His  majesty  went  away  sooner  than  he  would 
have  desired,  saying  aloud,  to  encourage  me,  that 
he  had  summoned  from  Italy  the  greatest  man 
who  had  ever  exercised  so  many  professions.  The 
next  day,  at  the  moment  when  I  was  about  to  quit 
Fontainebleau,  the  king  gave  me  a  thousand  crowns 
of  gold,  part  of  which  was  for  my  salary,  the  other 
for  the  expenses  I  had  incurred.  I  took  my  money 
gayly,  and,  very  well  satisfied,  set  out  for  Pavia.*' 

Cellini  triumphed  too  soon.  The  favorite  had 
her  revenge  by  alienating  the  king*s  heart  from 
him.  Without  employment,  money  or  resources, 
be  in  vain  petitioned,  stormed,  threatened  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Italy,  while  his  rival  became 
valet  de  chambre  to  Francis  I.,  Abb6  of  St.  Martin 
de  Troyes,  and  absolute  director  of  the  labors  at 
Fontainebleau. 

Thenceforth,  Primaticcio  covered  the  palace  with 
his  pictures  and  frescoes  by  hundreds ;  he  devised 
and  organized  the  system  of  co-labor,  so  largely 
developed  in  the  present  age.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  the  names  of  his  associates  have  been  pre- 
served by  history ;  and  the  honor  of  the  finest 
works,  which  bear  his  name,  belongs  to  Battista 
Bogoacavallo,  Ruggieri  of  Bologna,  Prosperi  Fon- 
tana,  Damiano  del  Barbieri,  and  especially  to  Ni- 
eolo  del  Abbate  da  Modena,  the  real  author  of 
most  of  the  paintings  which  now  ornament  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

A  volume  would  not  sofiice  for  a  description  of 
ihfi  fetes  given  by  Francis  I.  in  his  palace. 

At  the  baptism  of  Francis  II.,  his  grandson, 
the  light  of  the  sun  was  rivalled  at  midnight  by 


hundreds  of  torches ;  corteges  of  prinoes,  geotle^ 
men  and  ladies,  glittered  with  ^old,  silver  and 
jewels;  ballets  and  dances  were  held  in  every 
story  and  saloon  of  the  chateau  ;  galleys  with  sails 
set  and  streamers  flying  floated  on  the  ponds  and 
basins ;  forts  were  attacked  and  defended  by  land 
and  water,  with  battalions  of  chevaliers  and  thou- 
sands of  spectators. 

The  birth  of  Elizabeth  of  France  was  celebrated 
still  more  magnificently.  The  court  of  Donjon 
became  a  hall  hung  with  tapestry,  and  sparkling 
with  a  variety  of  ornaments.  In  the  midst  arose 
a  theatre  with  several  porticoes,  and  pillars ;  plated 
with  gold,  supported  a  sky  of  blue  silk  studded  with 
diamonds.  At  the  foot  of  the  tallest  pillar  stood 
a  pyramidal  beaufet,  nine  stories  in  height,  laden 
with  all  the  royal  treasures  of  massive  gold  plate, 
and  objects  of  art  and  fancy,  and  furnished  with  all 
that  luxury  could  offer  to  the  taste,  the  eye  and 
the  smell,  covered  entirely  with  a  vast  canopy  of 
cloth  of  gold,  surrounded  by  the  innumerable  oflSr 
cers  of  the  king's  household  in  their  grand  gala 
costumes. 

The  guests  at  this  sumptuous  feast  were  mon- 
archs  and  princes  co\ffH  with  their  diadems ;  car- 
dinals in  robes  of  purple ;  bishops  in  pontifical 
habits;  gentlemen  and  ladies  whose  decorations 
might  have  supported  for  two  years  entire  France, 

So  France,  in  consequence  of  these  banquetSy 
was  dying  with  hunger  during  the  next  half  cen- 
tury until  the  day  when  poor  Henry  IV.  contented 
himself  with  eating  la  poule  au  pot,  in  common 
with  his  subjects. 

The  following  year,  1546,  Francis  I.  fell  sick, 
and  saw  all  the  courtiers  of  Fontainebleau  aban- 
don him,  to  seek  the  favor  of  the  dauphin.  Anger 
revived  his  strength ;  he  left  his  bed  of  suffering, 
rouged  his  cheeks,  put  on  his  silk  and  velvet 
clothes,  and  declaring  himself  cured,  joined  the 
procession  of  the  Fete-Dieu,  bearing  one  of  the 
supports  of  the  canopy.  All  the  courtiers  returned 
in  alarm  and  fell  upon  their  knees. 

**  Ah !  ah !"  said  he  with  an  ironical  smile, 
"  I  have  once  more  been  able  to  inspire  them  with 
fear!" 

Then,  exhausted  by  this  effort,  he  fell  back  on 
his  couch,  and  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to 
Rambouillet,  where  he  soon  expired. 

Such  was  his  attachment  to  Fontainebleau,  that, 
on  repairing  thither,  he  was  accustomed  to  say« 
"J  am  going  homeJ*^ 

Tradition  relates  that  he  gave  one  day,  in  the 
forest,  a  brilliant  proof  of  his  courage  and  strength. 
A  serpent,  eighteen  feet  long — ^if  we  may  believe 
Guillaume  Morin — had  become  the  terror  of  the 
hunters  and  of  the  peasants.  He  could  not  be 
attacked  by  a  company,  because  he  hid  himself 
between  the  rocks,  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  vanquish  him  by  single  combat.  No  one  would 
undertake  this.  **  Well,  I  will  attempt  it !"  said 
the  king.  '*  For  which  purpose,"  adds  the  chron- 
icler, "  he  caused  to  be  made  an  entire  suit  of 
armor,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  ar- 
mory.    But  a  gentleman  made  another  suit,  oov- 
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ered  in  several  places  with  sharp  blades,  so  that 
the  serpent  attempting  to  twine  around  him  and 
enfold  him,  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  combatant 
pierced  his  throat ;  and,  having  killed  him,  he  re- 
turned victorious,  with  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  court,  that  a  msn  should  have  the  resolu- 
tion to  contend  with  a  monster  so  venomous  and 
formidable." 

If  this  story  seems  fabulous,  we  cannot  help  it ; 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Gatenais  believes  the 
circumstance  as  if  he  had  seen  it. 

A  revolution  of  the  boudoir  followed  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  the  death  of  Francis  I.  This  princess 
favorite,  before  the  Duchess  d'Etampes,  had  been 
the  beautiful  Diana  de  Poitiers,  a  duchess  of  the 
same  stamp,  under  the  name  of  Valentinois. 
From  the  father  she  had  passed  to  the  son,  and 
governed  the  court  of  the  dauphin,  while  her  rival 
governed  the  court  of  the  king. 

Leaning  over  the  death-bed  of  Francis  I.,  she 
had  watched  his  last  sigh,  and  said  laughingly  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise — '*  He  is  going  bravely,  he  is 
going  !" 

As  soon  as  he  had  expired  in  fact,  as  soon  as 
the  sceptre  was  within  the  hands  of  Henry  H., 
a  woman  arrived  in  haste  at  Fontaineblean. 

She  entered,  with  loAy  and  radiant  brow,  and 
summoned  the  officers  and  porters,  who  were  still 
in  tears.  (Fidelity  has  always  been  the  virtue  of 
the  little.)  She  showed  them  an  order  of  the 
new  king,  enjoining  them  to  open  the  doors  for 
her.  She  went  directly  to  the  room  where  the 
finest  diamonds  of  the  crown  were  kept.  In  this 
room  she  found  another  woman,  who  had  worn 
them  the  day  before,  and  who,  like  the  servants. 
Was  bathing  her  mourning  robes  with  her  tears. 
With  a  bitter  and  disdainful  look  she  froze  the 
grief  which  merited  her  respect.  She  seized  the 
diamonds  as  her  prey;  adorned  with  them  her 
hair,  her  breast,  her  arms,  her  girdle ;  and  put- 
ting the  rest  in  a  golden  casket,  traversed  the  pal- 
ace, admiring  herself  in  every  mirror,  and  com- 
manding like  a  queen  who  is  taking  possession  of 
her  dominions. 

A  few  moments  after,  two  women  met  at  the 
Porte  Dor^e^—she  who  had  just  been  weeping, 
and  she  who  had  usurped  her  place.  The  one 
was  more  desolate  and  more  humble  still ;  the 
other  had  never  been  so  beautiful  and  so  trium- 
phant. The  one  uttered  a  long  sigh,  and  almost 
swooned  on  the  threshold ;  the  other  bid  her  adieu 
with  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  had  nearly  crushed 
her  under  the  feet  of  her  horse. 

The  first  was  Mme.  d'Etampes,  the  sovereign 
of  the  day  before,  who  was  going  on  foot  to  finish 
her  days  in  some  humble  retreat. 

The  second  was  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  present 
sovereign,  who  was  returning  in  her  carriage  to 
Henry  II. 

Diana  was  then  forty-four,  and  had  never  been 
more  beautiful,  says  Brantome,  who  could  not 
yet,  seventeen  years  after,  recall  her  without  emo- 
tion. 

This  phcenix  of  grace,  this  monster  of  pride, 


reigned  at  Fontaineblean  without  a  rival.  Henry 
II.  limited  himself  to  being  the  most  valiant  knight, 
the  most  courageous  champion,  the  most  active 
lea  per  in  France ;  in  other  respects  well  enough, 
a  slave  of  his  favorite  through  amiability  of  dispo- 
sition, as  well  as  through  indolence  of  mind. 

Diana  placed  everywhere  her  significant  arms, 
her  famous  crescent  and  her  ambitious  motto- 
Donee  totum  impleat  orbem^  (until  I  shall  fill  the 
world.)  She  paraded  them  over  the  doors  of  the 
chateaux  of  Gaillon  and  of  Anet ;  she  reproduced 
them  twenty  tiroes  or.  the  fagade  of  the  Louvre, 
between  the  wonders  of  the  chisel  of  Goujon.  She 
incrusted  them  even  in  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of 
Fontaineblean. 

This  palace  became  the  temple  of  the  new  Di- 
ana, and  was  embellished,  for  her  caprices,  under 
the  continued  superintendence  of  Prima ticcio.  It 
is  she  who  is  represented  under  the  form  of  all 
the  goddesses  who  people  the  ball-room,  now  the 
gallery  of  Henry  II.  The  greatest  men  made 
themselves  accomplices  in  this  idolatry,  which  was, 
besides,  profitable  to  literature  and  the  arts.  The 
incorruptible  L'Hospital,  the  profound  Montaigne, 
the  austere  de  Thou,  came  to  Fontaineblean  to 
salute  the  star  of  the  favorite,  and*  to  view  the 
tournaments  and  fetes  at  which  she  annually  pre- 
sided. 

The  popular  voice  explained  this  continuance  of 
favor  by  ascribing  it  to  sorcery.  The  grave  Pas- 
quier  himself  has  related  the  history  of  an  en- 
chanted ring,  which  he  heard,  he  asserts,  frAn 
the  Duchess  de  Nemours.  **  Diana  possessed  the 
favor  of  the  king  by  virtue  of  an  enchanted  ring 
which  she  had  given  him,  and  which  he  always 
wore.  The  king  having  fallen  sick,  the  Duchess 
de  Nemours  was  prayed  by  the  queen  to  draw 
this  ring  from  his  finger.  As  soon  as  the  Duch- 
ess de  Nemours  had  gone  out,  the  king  ordered 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter.  The  ad- 
venturess presented  herself  twice,  and  at  the  third 
time  entered  by  force  and  went  directly  to  the 
king's  bed,  suspecting  how  it  was.  Perceiving 
the  absence  of  the  ring,  she  inquired  what  had 
become  of  it,  and  sending  for  it  in  the  king's 
name,  replaced  it  on  his  finger  and  regained  her 
power  over  him  ;  which  induces  roe  to  believe," 
continues  Nicholas  Pasquier,  **  that  this  connection 
was  more  superstitious  than  sincere.'* 

Meanwhile,  the  true  queen,  who  was  one  day 
to  become  Catherine  de  Medicis,  saw  with  a  gloomy 
and  jealous  eye  this  power  which  supplanted  hers, 
and  acquired  amid  the  shameful  corruptions  the 
macMaveUgue  genius  of  which  she  afterwards  gave 
such  formidable  proofs. 

She  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  threw  aside  the 
mask,  on  the  very  day  of  Henry  n.'s  death. 
Struck  in  the  tourney  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  by 
a  fragment  from  the  lance  of  Montgomery,  the 
king  was  still  breathing  when  an  ofiicer  went  in 
search  of  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois. 

"In  the  name  of  Queen  Catherine,"  said  he  to 
her,  "  deliver  op  the  diamonds  of  the  orown  and 
quit  the  palace  immediately." 
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"  While  Henry  11.  breathes,"  fiercely  replied 
Diana,  **  I  acknowledge  no  master  below !" 

And  she  remained,  in  fact,  until  evening. 

But  the  next  day  the  king  was  no  more,  and 
she  left  Fontainebleau,  for  her  chateau  of  Anet. 

Literature  and  the  arts,  feasts  snd  tournaments 
disappeared  with  her  from  the  royal  residence, 
and  returned  for  a  long  time  only  by  stealth, 
during  short  intervals  between  civil  wars  and  re- 
ligious massacres. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Changes  in  decoration— Cathenne  de  Medicis— The  LI- 
rutun—T\M  Huguenots— The  squadron  of  ladies  of 
Bonor— Henry  IV.  and  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es— Solly— 
BiroQ— Useless  clemency—"  They  will  think  J  am 
pardoning  you"— The  great  project— Legend  of  Le 
Grand'  Keneur— Richelieo  at  Fontainebleau— Salaried 
poets— Christina  of  Sweden  and  Monaldeschi— The 
drama  of  the  Galerie  des  C«r/»— Louis  XIV.— Rev i- 
vaJ  of  gallantry— The  ballet  of  the  seasons,  La  Val- 
li^re — The  Duchess  of  Burgundy— The  crown  of  Spain 
— Laois  XV.,  and  Marie  Leczinska. 

After  the  month  of  August,  1560,  the  black 
robes,  cuirasses  and  arquebuses  of  the  Assembly 
of  NoUbles  drove  from  Fontainebleau  the  toilettes 
of  the  ball-room,  the  poets  and  artists.  In  their 
place  might  be  seen  the  terrible  Francis  de  Guise, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  red  with  purple  and 
blood,  the  stern  Admiral  de  Coligny,  Montmorency 
flanked  by  eight  hundred  gentlemen  in  arms,  a 
crowd  of  bishops,  of  officers,  of  magistrates.  The 
only  females  who  still  graced  this  sinister  congress, 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the  innocent  Francis 
n.,  were  the  young  and  beautiful  queen,  Marie 
Stuart,  whose  power  and  ^happiness  were  to  be  of 
such  short  duration,  and  the  majestic  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  who  armed  herself  with  a  smile,  that  she 
might  more  effectually  strike  with  the  sword. 

Gr^ve  deliberations  were  held  in  the  Pavilion  of 
Poets ;  and,  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots  being 
unable  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  a  con- 
vocation of  the  States  Greneral  and  a  council  were 
resolved  upon. 

Francis  XL  lived  to  witness  neither,  and  Cather- 
ine at  last  governed  under  Charles  IX. 

Fontainebleau  became  her  first  general  quarters. 
She  there  reviewed  those  beautiful  maids  of  honor, 
commissioned  to  allure  the  enemies  whom  she 
eoold  not  conquer.  Such  was  the  last  school  of 
Love  in  the  Temple  of  Diana. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
men,  came  to  Fontainebleau  to  disperse  this  bat- 
talioD  of  comettes,  and  to  lead  Charles  IX  to 
Paris.  Catherine  having  opposed  this.  Saint  Andre 
proposed  in  open  council  to  throw  her  into  the 
river.  The  constable  compelled  the  officers  to  act 
who  "were  unwilling  to  make  prisoner  of  the 
king,  for  fear  of  the  queen."  It  became  neces- 
sary to  yield.  The  mother  and  son,  all  in  tears, 
were  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  ranks,  and  arrived 
at  Paris  afler  a  three  days'  march. 

The  allies  of  Catherine  wei»  then  the  Calvin- 
ists.  She  punished  them  for  having  abandoned 
her  to  Guise,  by  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 


But  first  she  reentered  Fontainebleau  in  triumph 
with  Charles  IX.,  gave  the  signal  there  for  new 
fetes  and  tournaments,  reorganized  her  gallant 
squadron  of  maids  of  honor,  composed  for  them 
herself  the  most  voluptuous  ballets,  and  so  com- 
pletely subjected  the  Calvinists  to  their  cajoleries, 
that  she  could  easily  deliver  them  to  the  weapons 
of  their  assassina. 

Let  us  add,  as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  that 
she  honored  Montaignej  Amyot,  Ronsart,  and  per- 
mitted the  king  to  save  Arobroise  Pare,  and  to 
receive  the  learned  Ramus  at  Fontainebleau. 

At  last  the  brave  but  malignant  smile  of  Henry 
IV.  restored  peace  to  France,  and  reopened  the 
Palace  of  Diana  to.  Gabrielle  d'EIstrdes. 

Here  is  the  billet-doux  which  he  sent  her  about 
the  end  of  1599,  and  which  you,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, can  read  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  National 
Library. 

Prom  our  delicious  BoUtudea  qf  Fontavne-BeUe-Eiau, 

My  dear  love,  the  courier  arrived  this  evening ; 
I  dispatch  him  to  you  immediately,  because  he  told 
me  that  you  had  commanded  him  to  return  to  you  to- 
morrow, and  he  will  bring  you  news  of  me.  I  am 
well,  thank  God ;  I  have  no  malady  but  a  passion- 
ate desire  of  seeing  you.  Henri. 

Gabrielle  did  not  leave  the  Bearnais  to  languish. 
The  very  next  day  she  was  at  Fontainebleau. 

She  hoped  to  become  Queeii  of  France ;  but 
Rosny  de  Sully  hastened  thither  to  prevent  this 
folly;  it  was  in  vain  that  she  turned  pale  with 
anger,  tore  her  long  hair,  and  tearfully  implored 
the  king ;  the  grave  minister  was  inflexible,  and 
declared  that  she  must  be  sent  away  or  renounce 
this  marriage. 

Gabrielle  summoned  Henry  IV.  to  choose  be- 
tween them. 

*'  Pardieu,  madame,  this  is  too  much  !'*  replied 
the  monarch  ;  "  this  folly  has  been  put  into  your 
head  to  induce  me  to  dismiss  a  minister  whom  I 
cannot  do  without.  That  you  may  set  your  heart 
at  rest,  I  announce  to  you  that  if  I  must  lose 
either,  I  could  give  you  up  a  hundred  times  rather 
than  part  with  a  minister  like  him." 

These  conversations  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  oak,  and  in  the  pavilion  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Sully. 

The  band  of  Marie  de  Medicis  was  demanded 
for  the  King  of  France ;  and  Gabrielle,  afler  hav- 
ing on  her  knees  obtained  pardon,  retired  to  Paris 
to  the  house  of  the  banker  Zamet. 

This  son  of  the  shoemaker  of  Henry  HI.,  was, 
as  he  pleasantly  ssid,  lord  of  seventeen  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  He  had  all  the  confidence  of 
the  Bearnais,  who  often  visited  him  to  play  with 
Lesdiguieres  and  Biron,  and  who  had  caused  to  be 
prepsred  in  his  hotel  an  apartment  for  the  favorite. 
Whether  through  treason  or  by  accident,  this  un- 
fortunate woman  met  her  death  there.  On  rising 
from  the  table,  afler  dinner,  she  was  seized  with 
horrible  convulsions,  and  expired,  so  disfigured 
that  even  her  domestics  could  not  have  recognized 
her. 

The  portrait  of  Zamet,  in  a  red  mantle,  by  Am« 
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broise  Dubois,  is  at  Footainebleau,  in  the  chamber 
of  St.  Loais. 

The  vert  gaJant  wept  the  loss,  of  Gabrielle  so 
seriously,  that,  to  console  him,  ten  other  favorites 
became  necessary. 

The  greatest  joys  and  greatest  sorrows  of  Henry 
IV.  happened  at  Fontainebleau.  It  was  there 
that,  on  the  27th  September,  1601,  Marie  de 
Medicis  gave  him  a  dauphin.  He  was  so  happy 
that  he  shed  tears  "  as  large  as  little  peas,"  and 
that,  kissing  the  infant  and  giving  it  his  blessing, 
and  showing  it  to  those  present,  he  said  to  the 
queen : 

**  My  darling,  rejoice !  God  has  given  us  what 
we  desired.     We  have  a  fine  son  !" 

And  he  immediately  caused'  the  Te  Deum  to  be 
chanted  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  his 
way  thither  losing  his  hat  among  the  crowd. 

The  most  intimate  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  next  to 
Sully,  was  the  Due  de  Biron.  The  king  had 
made  him,  at  the  age  of  forty,  Marshal  of  France 
and  Governor  of  Burgundy. 

'*  He  is  a  brave  man,"  said  he,  "  whom  I  can 
present  to  my  friends  and  my  enemies." 

Now,  one  day  at  Fontaineblean,  a  man  entered 
the  presence  of  Henry,  and  submitted  to  him  prooft 
that  Biron  was  plotting  to  deliver  France  to  Spain, 
and  the  rights  of  the  dauphin  to  the  son  of  the 
Marquise  de  Verneuil.  These  proofs  were  letters 
from  the  hand  of  the  marshal,  and  his  original 
treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  There  remained 
no  possibility  of  doubt ! 

The  good  king  swooned  with  grief,  and  sum- 
moned Biron  to  Fontainebleau.  The  duke  arrived 
wrapped  up  in  his  pride,  and  persuaded  that  no 
one  knew  his  secret.  In  vain  his  sister  exclaimed  : 
"  If  you  go  further,  you  are  ruined  !"  He  replied, 
like  Le  Balafr^  to  the  States  of  Blois :  *<  They 
dare  not!" 

And  he  entered,  with  lofty  brow,  the  presence 
of  the  king. 

Henry  embraced  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  led 
him  through  his  new  buildings,  and  told  him,  in 
private,  that  he  had  received  unpleasant  informa- 
tion respecting  him,  but  that  a  full  pardon  would 
be  the  result  of  a  sincere  avowal. 

"  Not  having  offended,  I  desire  no  pardon !" 
cried  the  marshal. 

The  man  who  had  betrayed  him,  and  who 
wished  him  to  persevere  in  his  denial,  had  whis- 
pered to  him  : 

'*Good  courage  and  a  good  face,  my  master; 
they  know  nothing!" 

Henry  returned  to  the  charge.  He  spoke  to 
Biron  as  a  friend,  as  a  father.  He  reminded  him 
that  they  had  slept  side  by  side  on  the  battle-fields. 
He  opened  his  heart  to  him,  and  adjured  him  to 
open  his  own  in  return. 

**  I  know  all,"  said  he  at  last,  pressing  him  in 
his  arms.  '*  Speak,  and  I  will  instantly  forget  it ; 
I  entreat  you  as  a  brother.  No  ona  but  myself 
shall  know  of  it." 

The  duke  believed  himself  exposed  to  a  snare, 
«nd  ramained  impassible.     The  more  the  king*8 


earnestness  increased,  the  more  increased  his  bold' 
ness.  He  broke  out  into  bitter  reproaches,  and 
demanded  the  names  of  his  accusers. 

'*  I  will  leave  him  this  day  for  reflection,  and 
this  night  to  ask  counsel,"  said  the  Bearnais  to 
himself. 

In  the  evening,  he  found  him  at  tennis,  and  gayly 
played  against  him. 

**  Marshal !"  cried  Epernon  to  him,  "you  play 
well,  but  your  adversary  will  beat." 

All  eyes,  and  especially  the  eyes  of  the  king, 
were  turned  upon  Biron.  He  did  not  understand 
the  allusion,  or  feigned  not  to  understand  it. 

Rosny  de  Sully  and  the  Comte  de  Soissous  made 
an  attempt,  and  succeeded  no  better. 

Henry  retired  and  rose  at  daybreak.  He  sum- 
moned the  marshal  into  the  little  garden,  near  the 
aviary.  They  were  seen  from  a  distance  to  talk 
together  some  time.  The  guilty  man  struck  hie 
breast,  but  it  was  only  to  protest  his  inoocence  and 
to  threaten  his  calumniators. 

At  last  the  clemency  of  the  king  was  exhausted. 
Out  of  patience,  he  reentered  the  chateau,  and 
consulted  the  queen  and  Sully.  The  minister  pro- 
posed to  detain  Biron  in  his  cabinet,  and  cause  him 
to  be  arrested  there. 

"  No,"  replied  Henry.  "  If  he  defends  him- 
self, he  may  be  wounded,  and  I  do  not  wish  blood 
to  flow  in  my  presence.  Put  on  your  boots.  Sully, 
and  let  your  people  do  the  same,  at  nine  o'clock." 

Then  he  summoned  Vitry  and  Praslin,  and 
ordered  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
obey  him. 

The  night  drew  on  slowly.  The  entire  court 
was  in  expectation,  everybody  speaking  low.  The 
marshal  alone  affected  composure. 

Supping  with  Montigny,  he  was  praising  the 
King  of  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of 
France. 

**  You  forget,"  replied  some  one,  **  that  Philip 
II.  never  pardons  an  ofl!ence,  not  even  of  his  owa 
son." 

Biron  rose,  as  if  he  had  enderstood  noibing, 
and  went  to  play  at  prime  with  the  king. 

At  the  door,  a  letter  was  placed  in  his  hands 
containing  these  words :  "If  you  do  not  with- 
draw, you  will  be  arrested  in  two  hours." 

He  showed  it  laughingly  to  his  friend  Varennes. 

"  Ah  !  monsieur!"  said  the  latter,  with  terror, 
"  I  would  be  willing  to  have  a  dagger  in  my  heart 
to  know  you  were  in  Burgundy." 

"  Though  ten  daggers  awaited  me,"  replied  the 
duke,  "  I  would  not  retreat  one  step." 

While  he  was  playing  with  the  queen,  Auvergne, 
his  accomplice,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice :  "  It  is  not  good  for  us  to  be 
here." 

Biron  did  not  even  turn. 

Midnight  was  about  to  sound.  Every  one  went 
away.  The  king  wished  to  make  one  more  trial. 
He  led  the  duke  into  the  enclosure  of  a  window, 
and  spoke  to  him  thus : 

"What  would  you  do,  Biron,  to  the  man  who, 
having  been  your  best  friend,  your  brother  in  armsi 
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shoold  iMcome  yoar  most  dangerous  eoemy,  who 
should  conspire  against  your  kingdom,  against  your 
children,  against  your  life  ?" 

*'  I  would  pot  believe  it,  sire,  and  I  would  kill 
the  authors  of  such  an  imposture." 

"  But  if  it  was  a  truth  clear  as  day,  denied 
only  by  the  guilty  one  ;  if  you  had  in  your  hands 
all  the  proofs  of  his  treason,  which  he  denied  only 
from  pride  and  fool-hardioess  ?*' 

The  duke  trembled,  and  looked  anxiously  at  the 
king ;  but  he  still  thought  best  to  persist  in  the 
declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  grew  more  and 
more  firm  in  his  denial. 

"  Then,"  replied  he,  "  I  would  kill  my  friend 
himself,  the  traitor!" 

"Even  if  he  acknowledged  his  crime  at  the  last 
moment,  and  repented  of  it  to  throw  himself  into 
your  arms ;  even  if  he  recalled  to  you  the  days 
wheo  yoB  had  but  one  purse,  one  bed,  and  one 
thought ;  even  if  he  fell  at  your  feet  with  tears  of 
remorse  ?" 

*'  I  would  strike  him  without  mercy !"  ex- 
daimed  the  marshal. 

"  Ah  !  Biron  !  insensate  man  !"  replied  the 
^gf  "  you  have  pronounced  your  own  death- 
warrant.  Well,  I  am  unwilling  to  execute  it,  for 
I  atill  love  you  ;  I  wish  to  save  you,  in  spite  of 
yooiaelf.  /  know  all!  I  tell  you.  And  I  ask 
only  that  you  acknowledge  it.  Give  me  your 
hand  as  formerly  before  battles ;  embrace  me  as 
once  you  did  after  victories.  Let  me  see  in  your 
ejes  one  sincere  tear,  let  me  hear  from  your  lips 
eoe  sincere  word  of  alTection,  and  all  is  efiaoed ! 
we  shall  have  had  only  a  bad  dream,  and  our 
hearts  shall  be  henceforth  one." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  sire,"  replied  the 
doke,  directing  his  steps  towards  the  door. 

"  Baron  de  Biron,  you  will  soon  comprehend 
■e  !'*  added  Henry,  going  out  at  the  same  time. 

And  as  he  spoke  thus,  Vitry,  at  the  head  of  the 
gaards,  arrested  Biron  in  the  ante-chamber. 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  king,  your  sword,  mar- 
shal !" 

The  blinded  man  at  last  opened  his  eyes,  and 
cried  out :     '*  I  wish  to  speak  with  his  majesty  !" 

'*  He  is  not  there,  it  is  too  late !  your  sword, 
Monsieur !" 

"  My  sword,  my  sword,  which  has  done  so 
much  good  service !" 

**  Such  are  my  orders ;  yoa  most  surrender  it 
voluntarily  or  by  force." 

Farther  resistance  was  impossible  ;  Biron  gave 
ap  the  weapon,  raised  his  head  and  followed  the 
gaards. 

At  the  same  instant,  Praslin  arrested  theComte 
d'Aovergoe,  who  took  the  thing  philosophically. 

'*  Here  is  my  sword,"  said  he ;  *'  it  has  hilled 
only  wild  boars.  If  you  had  arrested  me  two 
hours  ago,  I  should  now  have  been  quietly  sleep- 
ing." 

Transported  the  next  day  from  Fontainehleao 
to  Paris,  Biroa  was  judged,  condemned  and  be- 
headed, io  the  court  of  the  Bastille,  the  21st  of 
Jul/,  1602. 


Unfortunately,  the  justice  of  the  king  was  less 
noble  than  the  efforts  of  his  clemency.  In  striking 
the  marshal  whom  he  loved,  he  spared  his  accom* 
plices  whom  he  despised,  and  who  were  the 
father  and  brother  of  his  favorite  ;  so  that  history 
regrets  to  find  the  blood  of  Biron,  guilty  as  ho 
was,  on  the  pure  crown  of  Henry  IV. 

The  Comte  d'Auvergne  and  his  sister,  the  Mar- 
quise of  Verneuil,  were  desirous  of  being  restored 
to  favor,  and  resolved,  for  this  purpose,  to  humble 
Sully.  They  collected  against  him  so  many  aeco* 
sations,  that  the  confidence  of  the  king  in  him  was 
shaken. 

This  also  took  place  at  Fontainehleao.  Sully 
saw  in  the  eyes  of  Henry  the  injury  that  had  been 
done  him.  He  found  him  one  morning  preparing 
for  the  chase,  surrounded  by  his  courtiere.  The 
king  saluted  him  with  unusual  coldness.  Sully 
bowed  the  more  profoundly,  and  with  an  air  so 
calm  and  loyal,  that  Henry  was  subdued.  Ho 
took  off  his  boots,  countermanded  his  orders  re- 
specting the  chase,  sent  away  the  courtiers,  and 
went  to  walk  in  the  garden. 

The  minister  having  asked  his  orden,  he  re- 
plied :  "  You  know  my  affairs ;  continue  to  man* 
age  them  and  to  love  me  always." 

But  Sully  had  hardly  gone  a  hundred  paces, 
when  Henry  turned  towards  him,  reealled  idm^ 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  drew  him  beneath  the 
white  walls  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden  of 
Pines. 

"  Have  you  then  nUhing  to  tell  me,  Rosny  T" 

**  Nothing  at  present,  sire." 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  resumed  Hen* 
rylV. 

And  unable  to  restrain  himself  longer,  he  em- 
braced his  friend  affectionately.  Then  he  made 
him  swear  a  corresponding  confidence,  and  revealed 
all  the  charges  made  against  him,  naming  his 
numerous  accusere.  They  were  a  series  of  trea« 
sons,  each  more  black  and  more  absurd  than  the 
other. 

Sully  remained  unmoved,  and  the  king  asked 
him  :     '*  Well,  how  does  this  seem  to  you  ?" 

'*  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  believe  these 
foolish  calamnies  any  more  than  myself,"  replied 
the  minister,  *'  for  you  well  know  that  my  for- 
tune, my  energies  and  my  life  are  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

And  he  was  sbout  to  have  fallen  at  the  feet  of 
the  prince,  affected  even  to  tears,  when  the  latter 
raised  him  with  this  sublime  sentence  : 

"  Take  oare,  Rosoy,  your  enemies  are  obserr* 
ing  us ;  they  will  think  I  am  pardoning  you  I" 

At  the  same  time  he  embraced  him,  and  led 
him  back  joyfully  towards  his  calamDtators. 

"  What  time  is  it,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  One  o'clock,  sire ;  your  conversation  has  lasted 
long." 

*'  In  faet,  there  are  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
more  tiresome  than  to  me.  To  comfort  them,  I 
will  inform  them  that  I  love  Sully  more  than 
ever,  and  that  we  are  pledged  to  each  other  fiar 
Ufe." 
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Henry  IV.  had  his  three  children  hapiized  on  the 
same  day,  at  Funtainebleaa,  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1606,  and  gave  fetes  in  honor  of  this  event. 
The  Dae  d^Epernon  wore  there  a  sword  ornament- 
ed with  eighteen  hundred  diamonds,  and  Bassom- 
pier  re  a  coat  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  making  of 
which  cost  him  six  hundred  crowns,  and  of  which 
the  embroidery  contained  fifty  pounds  of  fine 
pearls. 

It  was  at  Fontaineblean  that  the  great  heart  of 
Henry  devised  the  sublime  plan  of  dividing  Europe 
into  fifteen  different  states,  so  well  balanced  and 
governed  that  civil  or  national  wars  should  become 
impossible. 

May  our  century  see  the  realization  of  that 
dream,  which,  although  it  came  three  hundred 
years  too  soon,  elevates  Henry  IV.  to  the  rank  of 
the  first  philanthropists. 

He  had  already  converted  to  his  ideas  Rome 
and  Venice,  Savoy,  England,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
Austria,  and  the  United  Provinces.  Spain  and 
the  Emperor  Rodolphe  alone  repelled  this  fra- 
ternal alliance,  and  coAstrained  the  King  of  France 
to  prepare  for  a  war,  which  was  to  bring  about 
universal  peace. 

The  poniard  of  Ravaillae  put  an  end  at  once  to 
the  great  man  and  his  great  project. 

The  celebrated  legend  of  the  Grand-Veneur 
originated  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
IV. 

"  The  king,  accompanied  by  several  noblemen, 
being  hunting  in  the  forest,  heard  a  great  noise  of 
many  persons  sounding  the  horn  st  a  distance,  the 
barking  of  dogs  and  the  cries  of  hunters  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  own  and  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
league,  and  in  a  moment  these  sounds  seemed  to 
be  immediately  about  him.  His  majesty,  surprised 
and  astonished,  sent  the  Comte  de  Soissons  and 
some  others  to  discover  what  it  was,  and  imme- 
diately they  heard  this  noise  near  them,  without 
discovering  from  whence  it  came,  or  what  it  was, 
excepting  that  they  perceived,  through  some  dense 
brush,  a  tall  man,  dark  eomplexioned,  and  very 
vgly*  who  raised  his  head  and  said  to  them :  'Do 
you  hear  me  f  *  or,  '  What  are  you  waiting  for  f  * 
or,  according  to  others,  ^ Amend  yourselves ;'  which 
they  could  not  distinguish,  being  seized  with  ter- 
ror ;  and  that  immediately  this  spectre  hsd  disap- 
peared ;  which  having  been  reported  to  the  king, 
his  majesty  inquired  of  the  colliers,  woodcutters, 
shepherds,  and  others,  whether  they  had  seen  such 
phantoms  and  heard  such  noises ;  lind  they  replied 
that  a  tall,  dark  man  had  often  appeared  to  them, 
in  the  garb  of  a  huntsman,  and  that  they  called 
him  the  Grand-  Veneur.  To  which  Matthew  adds, 
that  the  Doc  de  Sully,  being  in  his  study  in  the 
pavilion  of  the  great  garden  of  this  chateau,  and 
having  heard  it  one  evening,  had  come  to  see  the 
king,  believing  he  had  returned,  although  he  was 
three  leagues  from  thenee." 

The  Grand-Veneur  still  exists  to  the  ehildrea 
and  gossips  of  Fontaineblean. 

The  palace  is  indebted  to  Henry  IV.  for  the 


buildings  of  the  oval  court,  the  queen's  gallery,  the 
garden  of  the  same  name,  the  five  fountains  in  the 
king's  garden,  the  beautiful  chimney-piece  in  the 
saloon  of  Louis  XV.,  the  rangers'  ofiices,  many  of 
the  embellishments  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, the  gallery  of  Ulysses,  the  Pavilion  of  Poets, 
the  chamber  where  Louis  XIH.  was  born,  &c. 

Henry  was  adored  by  the  artists  and  workmen, 
for  his  kindness  as  well  as  for  his  munificence. 
He  was  not  only  approached  by  all  without  diffi- 
culty, but  he  went  to  meet  them,  with  his  heart  in 
his  hand.  One  of  his  greatest  plessures,  it  is 
said,  was  to  go  from  workshop  to  workshop. 

The  red  robe  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  cast 
only  bloody  reflections  on  Fontainebleau.  He 
went  there  from  time  to  time  to  sign  death-war- 
rants, or  to  rest  from  the  great  labors  which 
strengthen  s  monarchy. 

He  arrived  one  day  pale,  emaciated,  dying, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  guards,  in  a  large 
litter,  ornamented  with  gold  and  perfumed  with 
flowers.  He  had  just  been  dragging  all  along 
the  Rhine  from  Narbonne  to  Lyons,  Cinq-Mars, 
chained  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  towed  by  his  rich 
litter,  garnished  with  cushions  of  down  and  draped 
with  velvet. 

To  introduce  him  into  the  Hotel  d'Albret,  a  de- 
pendence on  the  chateau  which  no  longer  exists, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
and  to  carry  him  up  a  ladder  from  the  court  to  the 
windows  of  his  chamber. 

Loois  Xni.  completed  the  embellishments  of 
Fontainebleau  by  the  superb  iron  staircase  in  the 
court  of  La  Cheval  Blanc. 

The  poets,  who  were  multiplying  from  day  to 
day,  rivalled  each  other  in  celebrating  the  splen- 
dors of  the  roysl  residence.  Their  verses  were 
far  from  being  worthy  of  their  subjects,  and  did 
not  deserve  the  rewards  which  they  obtained  from 
Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu. 

Colletet,  the  rhymer,  distinguished  himself  by 
the  extravagance  of  his  verses  and  the  presumption 
of  his  pretensions.  The  cardinal  having  sent  him 
two  hundred  crowns  for  a  madrigal,  he  thanked 
him  by  the  following  distich : — 

Armand,  who  for  six  verses  has  given  me  six  hun- 
dred livres. 
Why  can  I  not  at  this  price  sell  all  my  books? 

''  The  king  would  not  be  rich  enough,"  replied 
Richelieu. 

Fontainebleau  saw  itself  almost  abandoned  dur- 
ing the  Frpnde ;  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Cardinal  Mazario  going  thither  only  to 
receive  the  wife  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  his  son,  and  Maria  de  Gonzague,  the 
betrothed  of  the  King  of  Poland. 

But  in  1657,  a  cruelly  illustrious  guest  fixed 
there  the  attention  of  the  world.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  the  same  honors  as  Charles  the  Fifth. 

"  She  made  her  entrance  on  horseback,"  says 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  who  was  present.  "  She 
wore  a  gray  petticoat  trimmed  with  ailver  and 
gold  lace,  a  jacket  of  flame-colored  camlet ;  on 
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her  neck  a  handkerchief  of  poini  de  genes  was 
knotted  with  a  flame-colored  ribbon ;  a  white 
wig,  and  a  hat  with  black  plumes.  She  has  a 
light  complexion  with  blue  eyes ;  at  times  her 
manners  are  gentle,  at  others,  rnde.  Her  mouth 
is  agreeable,  though  large ;  her  teeth  beautiful ; 
her  noee  long  and  aquOioe ;  she  is  very  small ; 
her  jacket  conceals  her  ungraceful  form ;  she 
seems  like  a  pretty  little  boy.  After  the  ballet 
we  went  to  the  comedy.  She  swore,  threw  her- 
self back  in  her  chair,  crossed  her  legs,  threw 
them  over  the  arms  of  the  chair ;  she  used  pos- 
tures which  I  ha?e  never  seen  in  any  but  Trivelin 
or  Jodelet,  clowns,  the  one  Italian  the  other  French. 
She  repeated  the  verses  which  pleased  her.  She 
spoke  on  several  subjects,  and  what  she  said,  she 
said  agreeably  enough  ;  she  lost  herself  in  pro- 
found reveries  ;  she  uttered  deep  sighs,*'  &c. 

Mile,  de  Montpensier  had  reason  to  add,  after 
this  portrait,  that  she  was  an  extraordinary  per- 
son. It  was,  in  fact,  the  celebrated  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden. 

Weary  of  the  crown  of  Gostavus  Adolphus,  her 
heroic  father,  which  she  had  long  worn  on  a  mas- 
-coline  brow,  she  had  remembered  that  she  spoke 
eight  languages,  that  she  could  study  them  at  the 
Academy  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  had  abdicated 
to  run  about  the  world,  and  give  herself  op  entire- 
ly to  her  learned  and  gallant  caprices,  leaving  to 
ber  people  only  a  medal  with  this  legend  : 

'*  The  laurel  of  Piodus  is  worth  more  than  the 
sceptre  of  kings." 

She  had  already  appeared,  in  1656,  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  she  had  startled  so  much 
by  the  freedom  of  her  conduct,  that  on  her  second 
vtsii  she  was  limited  to  Fontainebleau. 

She  made  her  debilt  in  this  little  empire  by  the 
following  drama  : — 

One  fine  evening  in  autumn,  she  was  sitting  in 
the  chamber  of  La  Conciergerie  in  the  chateau, 
contemplating  the  dead  leaves  which  were  falling 
like  golden  rain  in  the  last  rays  of  the  son.  At 
ber  feet  was  the  Marquis  of  Monaldeschi,  her 
grand  equerry  and  favorite,  a  man  of  superb  coun- 
tenance but  weak  mind,  as  you  will  see.  The 
looks  which  they  exchanged  breathed  the  passion 
of  two  souls  absorbed  in  each  other,  and  for  whom 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  ceased  to  exist. 

This  tender  ecstasy  w^  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  third  person,  a  young  officer,  bringing 
letiers  from  luly. 

The  grand  eqoerry  withdrew,  and  the  messenger 
remained  alone  with  the  queen. 

He  knelt  before  her,  drew  some  papers  from 
bis  bosom,  and  gaye  them  to  Christina,  saying  : 
'*Read  andjndge!" 

The  proud  Swede  turned  pale,  broke  the  seal, 
and  became  dumb  with  mortification,  purple  with 
lage. 

She  remained  five  minutes  immovable,  her  eyes 
fixed,  her  lips  compressed. 

''It  was  then  true  !"  murmured  she  at  last. 

Then  a  smister  smile  played  on  her  lips ;  she 


gave  her  hand  to  the  young  man  to  kiss,  dismissed 
him,  and  recalled  the  Marquis  de  Monsldeschi. 

When  ho  reentered,  she  was  more  beautiful  and 
more  smiling  than  ever.  A  single  gleam,  unper- 
ceived  by  him,  escaped  her  eyes,  like  the  lightnings 
playing  from  a  gilded  cloud,  which  contains  at 
once  both  the  thunderbolt  and  the  flash. 

She  made  the  favorite  sit  down  again  at  her  feet, 
looked  at  him  a  long  time  in  silence,  as  if  the  least 
word  would  have  disturbed  her  happiness,  passed 
her  band  through  his  long  hair,  now  with  the  admi- 
ration of  a  woman  intoxicated  with  tenderness,  now 
with  the  tremor  of  an  executioner  about  to  take  the 
head  of  his  victim,  and  at  last  said  to  him  in  a  pro- 
found and  penetrating  tone : — 

"  To-morrow,  Monaldeschi !  in  the  Galerie  des 
Cer& !  and  I  defy  you  to  have  imagined,  in  your 
most  beautiful  dreams,  the  recompense  reserved  for 
you  by  your  queen !" 

The  grand  equerry  thanked  her  with  tears,  and 
went  away  radiant  with  joy,  repeating,  "  To-mor- 
row!" 

The  next  day,  Nov.  10th,  at  noon,  a  servant  was 
sent  to  seek  Father  Le  Bel,  the  superior  of  the 
Mathurins  of  Fontainebleau.  He  repaired  to  Chris- 
tina, who  shut  herself  up  in  a  room  with  him. 

*'  I  have  confidence  in  the  habit  yoa  wear,'*  said 
she  to  him :  *'  swear  to  me,  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession, to  preserve  the  secret  which  I  am  about  to 
communicate." 

Father  Le  Bel  swore,  and  she  placed  in  his  hands 
the  letters  she  had  received  from  Italy. 

*'  You  will  follow  me  into  the  presence  of  some 
one,"  added  she ;  '*  you  will  show  him  these  papers ; 
you  will  offer  him  the  assistance  of  your  ministra- 
tions, and  restore  to  me  the  deposit  I  have  confided 
to  you." 

Both  then  directed  their  steps  towarda  the  Gral- 
erie  des  Cerfs.  There  they  found  three  armed  men 
and  a  man  without  armor.  The  latter  was  the 
Marquis  de  Monaldeschi,  punctual  to  the  appointp 
ment  of  the  evening  before. 

Christina  approached  him,  took  him  aside,  and 
caused  the  letters  from  Italy  to  be  placed  in  his 
hands.  At  the  bsme  time,  at  a  sign  from  her,  the 
three  guards  drew  their  swords  from  their  scabbards. 
The  grand  equerry  became  pale  as  the  ruff  he  wore, 
and  fell  fainting  at  the  queen *s  feet. 

*'  Yoo  recognize  these  letters?"  said  she  to  him  ; 
"justify  yourself  if  you  can !" 

She  was  as  cold  and  impassible  as  a  marble  statue. 
Her  white  hand  played  with  the  head  of  a  little  eb- 
ony cane. 

"  You  see,  father,"  observed  she  to  the  monk, 
"  that  I  give  the  traitor  time  to  confess  his  crime." 

She  began  to  walk  through  the  gallery.  The 
marquis  dragged  himself  on  his  knees  after  her, 
stammering  and  holding  by  her  dress. 

At  last  both  stopped  and  conferred  together  nearly 
an  hour.  Monaldeschi  took  from  his  pocket  two 
keys  tied  together  and  aome  papers  which  he  gare 
Christina. 

She  examined  them  tranquilly,  and  toming  her 
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back  upon  the  cqnerry — "  I  withdraw,  father,  and 
leare  this  man  with  yoa,'*  said  ahe  with  grave  dig- 
nity ;  "  prepare  him  for  death,  and  take  care  of  his 

80d1." 

The  priest  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  condemned 
man,  exclaiming,  **  Pardon,  madame,  pardon !" 

•*  I  would,  but  I  cannot,"  replied  she.  "  He 
knows  that  he  deserves  the  scaffold,  and  his  own 
conscience  is  his  executioner.  Let  my  orders  be 
obeyed."    And  she  went  out. 

The  three  murderers  advanced  towards  the  mar- 
quis, with  naked  swords  in  their  hands.  He  knelt 
before  the  monk,  but  instead  of  confessing,  suppli- 
cated him  to  intercede  with  Christina.  One  of  the 
guards  undertook  this  mission,  and  returned  with 
the  order  to  dispatch  him. 

The  monk  wept  with  grief  and  terror.  The  mar- 
quis prostrated  himself  at  his  feet  begging  him  to 
go  to  the  queen.  The  worthy  man  did  so ;  he  ad- 
jured Christina  by  the  most  sacred  appeals.  He 
reminded  her  that  she  was  not  in  Sweden ;  that 
there  was  justice  in  France. 

•*  I  rely  only  upon  the  justice  of  God,"  replied 
she.  "  Return  and  prepare  your  victim  for  death, 
if  you  would  not  have  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body 
lost." 

Father  Le  Bel  returned  in  despair  to  mingle  his 
tears  with  those  of  the  marquis.  The  guards  sum- 
moned him  to  confession  with  the  points  of  their 
swords.  He  uttered  loud  cries,  and  began  his  con- 
fession ;  but  interrupted  himself  at  every  moment 
by  new  cries  of  despair.  He  spoke,  like  a  mad- 
man, in  Latin,  in  French,  and  in  Italian. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  the  principal  assassin  drove 
him  against  the  wall,  beneath  the  portrait  of  St. 
Germain.  He  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  right  side, 
but  the  sword  encountered  a  coat  of  mail,  and  only 
cut  off  three  of  the  equerry's  fingers.  He  received 
a  second  wound  in  his  face,  and  called  to  the  monk 
in  a  heart-rending  tone.  He  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach. The  penitent  asked  absolution,  and  the 
confessor  granted  it,  exhorting  him  to  endure  and 
forgive  his  death. 

*  A  third  blow  threw  him  down  and  carried  away 
a  piece  of  bis  skull.  He  remained  on  the  floor, 
demanding  by  signs  to  be  beheaded.  A  soldier 
dealt  him  three  strokes  of  his  rapier  on  the  neck, 
but  the  coat  of  mail  was  in  the  way,  and  these 
failed  to  dispatch  him.  At  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  dying  man,  trembling  with  hope, 
found  strength  to  rise. 

It  was  the  queen's  almoner.  The  equerry  dragged 
himself  toward  him,  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
received  from  his  hands  a  new  absolution.  Then, 
the  chief  of  the  guards  plunged  his  sword  in  his 
throat.  He  survived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  of  blood,  and  then  gave  no  more  signs 
of  life.  The  murderers  rifled  his  pockets,  taking 
from  them  a  little  knife  and  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin, 
Then  each  retired  and  the  corpse  was  led  alone. 

It  is  said  that  the  queen  reentered  the  gallery 
and  bent  over  the  body  of  her  victim ;  that  the  latter 
extended  his  arms  to  her  again,  and  that  she  dis- 
patched him  with  a  blow  of  a  stiletto. 


She  gave  a  large  sum  to  Father  Le  Bel  for  fune- 
ral masses,  and  for  the  interment  of  Monaldeschi  in 
the  church  of  Avon,  at  the  extremity  of  the  park 
of  Fontainebleau,  where  may  yet  be  seen  the  stone 
which  covers  the  remains  of  the  favorite.  We  may 
also  see  in  the  palace  the  window  of  the  ancient 
Gallery  des  Cerfs,  beneath  which  the  grand  equerry 
expired. 

Now,  what  were  these  letters  from  Italy,  which 
made  of  Christina  so  fierce  an  executioner,  and  of 
the  man  whom  she  adored  the  evening  before,  an 
execrated  corpse?  According  to  some,  Monaldes- 
chi was  faithless  to  her  as  a  sovereign  ;  according 
to  others,  he  ridiculed  her  as  a  woman,  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  Roman  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached . 
The  denunciation  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
rival  of  the  marquis,  and  some  attributed  it  to  Sen- 
tinelli,  the  chief  of  the  murderers  and  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message. 

Tlie  news  of  this  Swedish  justice  spread  dismay 
and  horror  at  Versailles.  Christina  came  near  be- 
ing banished  from  Fontainebleau  and  from  France ; 
but  her  proud  reply  to  Mazarin  prevented  :  "  Learn 
that  it  has  pleased  me  to  act  tlms,  that  I  shall  ren- 
der an  account  of  my  conduct  to  no  one,  and  that 
Christina  is  queen  wherever  she  is !" 

Louis  XIV.  prepared  gallantries  less  murder- 
ous. All  the  beauties  of  the  court  appeared  be- 
fore him  at  Fontainebleau  in  the  ballet  of  The 
Seasons,  Henrietta  of  England  figured  there  as 
Diana,  Marie  de  Mancini  as  a  muse.  Mile,  de  La 
Valliere  as  a  nymph,  and  the  king  himself  aa 
Spring.  La  Valliere  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  flower  in  his  parterre,  and  yoa 
know  the  joys  and  griefs  which  followed  tbia 
preference. 

But  Versailles  was  already  built,  Mariy  waa 
about  to  be.  Louis  XIV.  left  Fontainebleau, 
whither  he  returned  only  to  become  a  father  and 
god-father. 

The  angel  of  Marly,  the  charming  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  made  her  first  appearance  at  Fontaine- 
bleau on  her  arrival  from  the  court  of  Savoy. 
She  conquered  all  hearts  by  the  grace  of  her 
smile,  **  her  noble  carriage,  her  goddess-like 
step,"  and  especially  by  her  indefatigable  kind- 
ness of  heart. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1700,  the  greatest 
diplomatic  scene  of  the  age  took  place  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Charles  XL,  King  of  Spain,  had  just  died  with- 
out heirs.  Every  sUte  in  Europe  had  a  pretender 
to  his  crown,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  the  open- 
ing of  his  will.  Ambassadors  and  intrigues  flew 
from  Paris  to  Vienna,  from  Madrid  to  London. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Louis  XIV.  was  pre- 
paring to  hunt  in  the  forest,  when  a  courier  from 
Spain  arrived.  The  chase  was  countermanded. 
The  king,  the  princes,  and  the  ministers  aseem- 
bled  in  the  apartments  of  Mme.  de  Maintenoa. 
The  council  lasted  until  night,  and  recomraeoce^ 
the  next  day. 

The  business  was  indeed  worth  the  trouble. 
Charles  U.  had   bequeathed  his  crown   to  the 
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gnndson  of  LoqIb  XTV.  To  refuse  it  was  to 
leive  it  to  another ;  to  accept  it  was  to  put  all 
Europe  in  commotion. 

Six  days  afterwards,  the  court  left  Fontaine- 
bleaa  for  Versailles.  The  ambassador  and  the 
noblemen  of  Spain  awaited  the  reply  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  presented  to  them  the  young  Duke  of 
Anjoa,  sajring :  *'  Salute  your  king  !" 

The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  before  all  Eu- 
rope; Europe  accepted  it,  and  the  war  which  suc- 
ceeded ruined  Louis  XIV.  and.France.  The  Duke 
of  Anjou  (Philip  V.)  finally  retained  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  his  children  possess  it  still ;  but  it  trem- 
bles on  their  weak  brows,  and  Louis  Philippe  has 
lost  his  own  in  attempting  to  consolidate  theirs  by 
oontinaing  the  policy  of  the  great  king. 

Fontainebleau  is  indebted  to  Louis  XIV.  for 
many  embellishments.  A  grove  at  the  extremity 
of  the  canal  displeased  him ;  he  spoke  of  it  one 
day  as  he  was  setting  out  for  a  walk.  The  Duke 
d'Autin,  who  had  everything  in  readiness,  made 
a  sign,  which  brought  a  thousand  wood-cutters, 
and  the  king,  on  his  return,  found  the  entire  grove 
had  disappeared. 

Mansard,  Perrault,  Le  Notre,  Girardon,  were 
the  worthy  co-laborers  of  the  monarch.  Racine 
repaired  to  Fontainebleau  to  superintend  the  rep- 
resenutions  of  his  master-pieces.  One  day,  when 
they  were  playing  Berenice^  the  king  noticed  the 
negligent  toilette  of  the  ladies.  Ho  knit  his  brows, 
mod  at  the  following  representation,  their  dresses 
sparkled  with  diamonds. 

The  first  formal  visit  of  Louis  XV.  at  Fontaine- 
bleaa,  was  the  denouement  of  a  touching  story. 

It  was  at  Weissembourg,  in  Alsace.  Three 
persons  were  conversing  in  a  modest  saloon  ;  a 
white-haired  old  man,  a  young  girl  full  of  grace 
and  of  candor,  and  an  officer  of  twenty  years. 
The  latter  spoke  to  his  interlocutor  in  German, 
and  the  beautiful  young  lady  listened  without  com- 
prehending, with  an  inward  vexation,  betrayed  by 
some  gestures  of  impatience. 

The  old  man  was  Stanislaus,  formerly  King  of 
Poland,  dethroned  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  pen- 
sioned by  the  generosity  of  France.  The  young 
girl  was  the  Antigone  of  his  exilq  and  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  officer  was  the  Count  d'Estr^es, 
captain  of  the  guards  which  Louis  XV.  had  given 
Sunialaus. 

The  Count  d*Estr^es  leaned  over  the  chair  of 
the  ex-king,  and  declared  that  he  had  a  favor  to 
demand  of  him. 

'*  You  forget  that  I  am  no  longer  a  king," 
said  Sunislaus,  smilingly.* 

*'  I  wish  you  to  forget,  instead  of  recalling  your 
greatness,"  resumed  the  count,  *'  for  I  dare  to  as- 
pire to  the  hand  of  your  daughter." 

The  monarch  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  and 
looked  at  the  officer  with  majestic  astonish- 
meot. 

*"*  Reiissore  yourself:  I  have  confided  my  secret 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  the  princess,  though  her 
kindness  has  done  not  less  than  yours  to  close  my 
eyes  upon  the  abyss  that  separates  us.    This  abyss 


is  impassable.  Your  silence  and  gestures  make 
me  feel  this.  Pardon  an  insensate  dream.  And 
yet  this  dream  was  very  beautiful !"  added  the  of- 
ficer, placing  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

And  he  drew  so  charming  a  portrait  of  the 
young  girl,  and  so  enchanting  a  picture  of  his 
projects  of  happiness,  that  the  love  of  the  father 
overcame  the  pride  of  the  king,  and  Stanislaus, 
taking  the  count's  hand,  replied,  cordially  : 

*'  You  are  a  brave  and  loyal  young  man !  You 
deserve  to  espouse  a  queen,  as  my  daughter  de- 
serves to  espouse  a  king  ;  but  since  both  are  im- 
possible, I  must  abdicate  once  more  for  my  daugh- 
ter's happiness,  and  attach  but  one  condition  to 
your  marriage." 

The  officer  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  prince,  and 
would  have  thrown  himself  at  those  of  the  young 
girl,  but  Stanislaus  restrained  him,  and  continued 
thus : 

'*  I  ought  to  say,  two  conditions,  instead  of  one. 
The  princess  cannot  descend  below  a  certain  rank, 
which  your  merit  may  attain.  Become  duke  and 
peer,  and  I  grant  you. her  hand." 

*'  Before  a  year  I  will  be  both,  or  have  ceased 
to  exist !"  cried  d'Estr^es.  "  The  Regent  dOr- 
leans  honors  me  with  his  esteem  ;  he  will  be  my 
aid  and  my  benefactor." 

'*  The  second  condition  is,  that  my  daughter  re- 
main ignorant  of  our  agreement  until  you  have  ful- 
filled it." 

'*  I  promise  silence,  and  will  set  out  for  Paris 
this  instant." 

"It  is  the  best  way !  A  good  journey,  and 
success  to  you  !" 

The  count  departed  without  seeing  the  princess, 
and  was  presented  by  the  regent  to  Louis  XV., 
during  a  hunt  at  Fontainebleau. 

He  ofifered  his  services  to  his  majesty,  and  asked 
for  a  peerage. 

**A  peerage  !"  cried  the  king.  "And  what  is 
the  motive  of  such  an  ambition  ?" 

"  I  will  acknowledge  it,  sire  ;  you  are  young, 
you  will  understand  me  !" 

And  painting  in  traits  of  fire  the  charms  of  the 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  count  added  that  he 
must  espouse  her  or  die. 

*'  Does  she  love  you  ?"  asked  Louis  XV.,  ea- 
geriy. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  will  make  myself  be- 
loved !" 

The  king  was  moved,  and  was  perhaps  about 
to  grant  the  request,  when  the  regent  interposed, 
laughingly  : 

*'  You  are  mad,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  the  of- 
ficer, "  to  think  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  an 
ex-king,  who  has  not  the  means  of  subsistence. 
She  is  the  worst  match  in  Europe.  Think  no 
more  of  it.  I  will  cure  you  of  your  fine  passion, 
by  marrying  you  to  the  daughter  of  a  farmer-gen- 
eral, with  a  dowry  of  some  millions.  You  shall, 
after  that,  be  a  duke  and  peer,  if  you  like.  We 
will  arrange  this  business.  Come  to-morrow,  and 
sup  at  the  Palais  Royal !" 

Louis  XV.  remained  pensive,  and  d'Estr^eSi 
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back  apon  the  eqnerry — **  I  withdraw,  father,  and 
leare  this  man  with  you,"  aaid  she  with  grave  dig- 
nity ;  "  prepare  him  for  death,  and  take  care  of  his 
aoal." 

The  priest  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  condemned 
man,  exclaiming,  "Pardon,  madame,  pardon!" 

•*  I  would,  but  I  cannot,"  replied  she.  "  He 
knows  that  he  deserves  the  scaffold,  and  his  own 
conscience  is  his  executioner.  Let  my  orders  be 
obeyed."    And  she  went  out. 

The  three  murderers  advanced  towards  the  mar- 
quis, with  naked  swords  in  their  hands.  He  knelt 
before  the  monk,  but  instead  of  confessing,  suppli- 
cated him  to  intercede  with  Christina.  One  of  the 
guards  undertook  this  mission,  and  returned  with 
the  order  to  dispatch  him. 

The  monk  wept  with  grief  and  terror.  The  mar- 
quis prostrated  himself  at  his  feet  begging  him  to 
go  to  the  queen.  The  worthy  man  did  so ;  he  ad- 
jured Christina  by  the  most  sacred  appeals.  He 
reminded  her  that  she  was  not  in  Sweden;  that 
there  was  justice  in  France. 

**  I  rely  only  upon  the  justice  of  God,"  replied 
she.  "  Return  and  prepare  your  victim  for  death, 
if  you  would  not  have  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body 
lost." 

Father  Le  Bel  returned  in  despair  to  mingle  his 
tears  with  those  of  the  marquis.  The  guards  sum- 
moned him  to  confession  with  the  points  of  their 
swords.  He  uttered  loud  cries,  and  began  his  con- 
fession ;  but  interrupted  himself  at  every  moment 
by  new  cries  of  despair.  He  spoke,  like  a  mad- 
man, in  Latin,  in  French,  and  in  Italian. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  the  principal  assassin  drove 
him  against  the  wall,  beneath  the  portrait  of  St. 
Germain.  He  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  right  side, 
but  the  sword  encountered  a  coat  of  mail,  and  only 
cut  off  three  of  the  equerry's  fingers.  He  received 
a  second  wound  in  his  face,  and  called  to  the  monk 
in  a  heart-rending  tone.  He  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach. The  penitent  asked  absolution,  and  the 
confessor  granted  it,  exhorting  him  to  endure  and 
forgive  his  death. 

'  A  third  blow  threw  him  down  and  carried  away 
a  piece  of  bis  skull.  He  remained  on  the  floor, 
demanding  by  signs  to  be  beheaded.  A  soldier 
dealt  him  three  strokes  of  his  rapier  on  the  neck, 
but  the  coat  of  mail  was  in  the  way,  and  these 
failed  to  dispatch  him.  At  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  dying  man,  trembling  with  hope, 
found  strength  to  rise. 

It  was  the  queen's  almoner.  The  equerry  dragged 
himself  toward  him,  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
received  from  his  hands  a  new  absolution.  Then, 
the  chief  of  the  guards  plunged  his  sword  in  his 
throat.  He  survived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  of  blood,  and  then  gave  no  more  signs 
of  life.  The  murderers  rifled  his  pockets,  taking 
from  them  a  little  knife  and  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin. 
Then  each  retired  and  the  corpse  was  lefl  alone. 

It  is  said  that  the  queen  reentered  the  gallery 
and  bent  over  the  body  of  her  victim ;  that  the  latter 
extended  his  arms  to  her  again,  and  that  she  dis- 
patched him  with  a  blow  of  a  stiletto. 
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She  gave  a  large  sum  to  Father  Le  Bel  for  fune- 
ral masses,  and  for  the  interment  of  Monaldeschi  in 
the  church  of  Avon,  at  the  extremity  of  the  park 
of  Fontainebleau,  where  may  yet  be  seen  the  stone 
which  covers  the  remains  of  the  favorite.  We  may 
also  see  in  the  palace  the  window  of  the  ancient 
Gallery  des  Cerfs,  beneath  which  the  grand  equerry 
expired. 

Now,  what  were  these  letters  from  Italy,  which 
made  of  Christina  so  fierce  an  executioner,  and  of 
the  man  whom  she  adored  the  evening  before,  an 
execrated  corpse?  According  to  some,  Monaldes- 
chi was  faithless  to  her  as  a  sovereign  ;  according 
to  others,  he  ridiculed  her  as  a  woman,  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  Roman  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached. 
The  denunciation  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
rival  of  the  marquis,  and  some  attributed  it  to  Scn- 
tinelli,  the  chief  of  the  murderers  and  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message. 

The  news  of  this  Swedish  justice  spread  dismay 
and  horror  at  Versailles.  Christina  came  near  be- 
ing banished  from  Fontainebleau  and  from  France ; 
but  her  proud  reply  to  Mazarin  prevented :  "  Learn 
that  it  has  pleased  me  to  act  thus,  that  I  shall  ren- 
der an  account  of  my  conduct  to  no  one,  and  that 
Christina  is  queen  wherever  she  is !" 

Louis  XIV.  prepared  gallantries  less  murder- 
ous. All  the  beauties  of  the  court  appeared  be- 
fore him  at  Fontainebleau  in  the  ballet  of  77^ 
Seasons.  Henrietta  of  England  figured  there  as 
Diana,  Marie  de  Mancini  as  a  muse,  Mile,  de  La 
Valliere  as  a  nymph,  and  the  king  himself  aa 
Spring.  La  Valliere  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  flower  in  his  parterre,  and  yoa 
know  the  joys  and  griefs  which  followed  this 
preference. 

But  Versailles  was  already  built,  Marly  was 
about  to  be.  Louis  XIV.  left  Fontainebleau, 
whither  he  returned  only  to  become  a  father  and 
god-father. 

The  angel  of  Marly,  the  charming  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  made  her  first  appearance  at  Foouine- 
bleau  on  her  arrival  from  the  court  of  Savoy. 
She  conquered  all  hearts  by  the  grace  of  her 
smile,  '*  her  noble  carriage,  her  goddess-like 
step,"  and  especially  by  her  indefatigable  kind- 
ness of  heart. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1700,  the  greatest 
diplomatic  scene  of  the  age  took  place  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain,  had  just  died  with- 
out heirs.  Every  sUte  in  Europe  had  a  pretender 
to  his  crown,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  the  open- 
ing of  his  will.  Ambassadors  and  intrigues  flew 
from  Paris  to  Vienna,  from  Madrid  to  London. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Louis  XIV.  was  pre- 
paring to  hunt  in  the  forest,  when  a  courier  from 
Spain  arrived.  The  chase  was  countermanded. 
The  king,  the  princes,  and  the  ministers  asaem- 
bled  in  the  apartments  of  Mme.  de  Maintenoa. 
The  council  lasted  until  night,  and  lecommeoced 
the  next  day. 

The  business  was  indeed  worth  the  trouble. 
Charles  U.  had   bequeathed  his  crown   to  the 
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gnndsoD  of  Louis  XIV.  To  refuse  it  was  to 
leave  it  to  another ;  to  accept  it  was  to  put  all 
Europe  in  commotion. 

Six  days  aflerwards,  the  court  left  Fontaioe- 
hleaa  for  Versailles.  The  ambassador  and  the 
noblemen  of  Spain  awaited  the  reply  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  presented  to  them  the  young  Duke  of 
Anjon,  saying  :  "  Salute  your  king  !" 

The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  before  all  Eu- 
rope ;  Europe  accepted  it,  and  the  war  which  suc- 
ceeded ruined  Louis  XIV.  and  France.  The  Duke 
of  Anjott  (Philip  V.)  finally  retained  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  his  children  possess  it  still;  but  it  trem- 
bles on  their  weak  brows,  and  Louis  Philippe  has 
lost  his  own  in  attempting  to  consolidate  theirs  by 
continuing  the  policy  of  the  great  king. 

Fontainebleau  is  indebted  to  Louis  XIV.  for 
many  embellishments.  A  grove  at  the  extremity 
of  the  canal  displeased  him ;  he  spoke  of  it  one 
day  as  he  was  setting  out  for  a  walk.  The  Duke 
d^Autin,  who  had  everything  in  readiness,  made 
a  sign,  which  brought  a  thousand  wood-cutters, 
and  the  king,  on  his  return,  found  the  entire  grove 
had  disappeared. 

Mansard,  Perrault,  Le  Notre,  Girardon,  were 
the  worthy  co-laborers  of  the  monarch.  Racine 
repaired  to  Fonuinebleau  to  superintend  the  rep- 
resentations of  his  master-pieces.  One  day,  when 
they  were  playing  Berenice,  the  king  noticed  the 
negligent  toilette  of  the  ladies.  He  knit  his  brows, 
and  at  the  following  representation,  their  dresses 
sparkled  with  diamonds. 

The  first  formal  visit  of  Louis  XV.  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, was  the  denouement  of  a  touching  story. 

It  was  at  Weissembourg,  in  Alsace.  Three 
persons  were  conversing  in  a  modest  saloon  ;  a 
white-haired  old  man,  a  young  girl  full  of  grace 
and  of  candor,  and  an  officer  of  twenty  years. 
The  latter  spoke  to  his  interlocutor  in  German, 
and  the  beautiful  young  lady  listened  without  com- 
prehending, with  an  inward  vexation,  betrayed  by 
some  gestures  of  impatience. 

The  old  man  was  Stanislaus,  formerly  King  of 
Poland,  dethroned  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  pen- 
sioned by  the  generosity  of  France.  The  young 
girl  was  the  Antigone  of  his  exile  and  of  his  mis- 
fortones.  The  officer  was  the  Count  d^Estr^es, 
captain  of  the  guards  which  Louis  XV.  bad  given 
Sunislaus. 

The  Count  d^Estr^es  leaned  over  the  chair  of 
the  ex-king,  and  declared  that  he  had  a  favor  to 
demand  of  him. 

**  You  forget  that  I  am  no  longer  a  king," 
said  Stanislaus,  smilingly. 

**  I  wish  you  to  forget,  instead  of  recalling  your 
greatness,"  resumed  the  count,  **  for  I  dare  to  as- 
pire to  the  hand  of  your  daughter." 

The  monarch  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  and 
looked  at  the  officer  with  majestic  astonish- 
ment. 

**  Reassure  yourself:  I  have  confided  my  secret 
to  DO  one,  not  even  to  the  princess,  though  her 
kiodness  has  done  not  less  than  yours  to  close  my 
eyes  upon  the  abyss  that  separates  us.    This  abyss 


is  impassable.  Tour  silence  and  gestures  make 
me  feel  this.  Pardon  an  insensate  dream.  And 
yet  this  dream  was  very  beautiful !"  added  the  of- 
ficer, placing  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

And  he  drew  so  charming  a  portrait  of  the 
young  girl,  and  so  enchanting  a  picture  of  his 
projects  of  happiness,  that  the  love  of  the  father 
overcame  the  pride  of  the  king,  and  Stanislaus, 
taking  the  count's  hand,  replied,  cordially : 

'*  You  are  a  brave  and  loyal  young  man !  You 
deserve  to  espouse  a  queen,  as  my  daughter  de- 
serves to  espouse  a  king  ;  but  since  both  are  im- 
possible, I  must  abdicate  once  more  for  my  daugh- 
ter's happiness,  and  attach  but  one  condition  to 
your  marriage." 

The  officer  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  prince,  and 
would  have  thrown  himself  at  those  of  the  young 
girl,  but  Stanislaus  restrained  him,  and  continued 
thus  : 

**  I  ought  to  say,  two  conditions,  instead  of  one. 
The  princess  cannot  descend  below  a  certain  rank, 
which  your  merit  may  attain.  Become  duke  and 
peer,  and  I  grant  you. her  hand." 

"  Before  a  year  I  will  be  both,  or  have  ceased 
to  exist !"  cried  d'Estr^es.  "  The  Regent  d'Or- 
leans  honors  me  with  his  esteem  ;  he  will  be  my 
aid  and  my  benefactor." 

''The  second  condition  is,  that  my  daughter  re- 
main ignorant  of  our  agreement  until  you  have  ful- 
filled it." 

'*  I  promise  silence,  and  will  set  out  for  Paris 
this  instant." 

**  It  is  the  best  way !  A  good  journey,  and 
success  to  you  !" 

The  count  departed  without  seeing  the  princess, 
and  was  presented  by  the  regent  to  Louis  XV., 
during  a  hunt  at  Fontainebleau. 

He  ofi^ered  his  services  to  his  majesty,  and  asked 
for  a  peerage. 

'*A  peerage  !"  cried  the  king.  "And  what  is 
the  motive  of  such  an  ambition  ?" 

"  I  will  acknowledge  it,  sire  ;  you  are  young, 
you  will  understand  me  !" 

And  painting  in  traits  of  fire  the  charms  of  the 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  count  added  that  he 
must  espouse  her  or  die. 

•*  Does  she  love  you  1"  asked  Louis  XV.,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  will  make  myself  be- 
loved !" 

The  king  was  moved,  and  was  perhaps  about 
to  grant  the  request,  when  the  regent  interposed, 
laughingly  : 

**  You  are  mad,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  the  of- 
ficer, '*  to  think  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  an 
ex-king,  who  has  not  the  means  of  subsistence. 
She  is  the  worst  match  in  Europe.  Think  no 
more  of  it.  I  will  cure  you  of  your  fine  passion, 
by  marrying  you  to  the  daughter  of  a  farmer-gen- 
eral, with  a  dowry  of  some  millions.  You  shall, 
after  that,  be  a  duke  and  peer,  if  you  like.  We 
will  arrange  this  business.  Come  to-morrow,  and 
sup  at  the  Palais  Royal !" 

Louis  XV.  remained  pensive,  and  d'Estr^eSi 
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back  upon  the  eqneny — •*  I  withdraw,  father,  and 
leave  this  man  with  you,"  said  she  with  gnraye  dig- 
nity ;  **  prepare  him  for  death,  and  take  care  of  his 
Bool." 

The  priest  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  condemned 
man,  exclaiming,  *' Pardon,  madame,  pardon!" 

"  I  would,  but  I  cannot,"  replied  she.  "  He 
knows  that  he  deserves  the  scaffold,  and  his  own 
conscience  is  his  executioner.  Let  my  orders  be 
obeyed."    And  she  went  out. 

The  three  murderers  advanced  towards  the  mar- 
quis, with  naked  swords  in  their  bands.  He  knelt 
before  the  monk,  but  instead  of  confessing,  suppli- 
cated him  to  intercede  with  Christina.  One  of  the 
guards  undertook  this  mission,  and  returned  with 
the  order  to  dispatch  him. 

The  monk  wept  with  grief  and  terror.  The  mar- 
quis prostrated  himself  at  his  feet  begging  him  to 
go  to  the  queen.  The  worthy  man  did  so ;  he  ad- 
jured Christina  by  the  most  sacred  appeals.  He 
reminded  her  that  she  was  not  in  Sweden;  that 
there  was  justice  in  France. 

•*  I  rely  only  upon  the  justice  of  God,"  replied 
she.  *•  Return  and  prepare  your  victim  for  death, 
if  you  would  not  have  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body 
lost." 

Father  Le  Bel  returned  in  despair  to  mingle  his 
tears  with  those  of  the  marquis.  The  guards  sum- 
moned him  to  confession  with  the  points  of  their 
swords.  He  uttered  loud  cries,  and  began  his  con- 
fession ;  but  interrupted  himself  at  every  moment 
by  new  cries  of  despair.  He  spoke,  like  a  mad- 
man, in  Latin,  in  French,  and  in  Italian. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  the  principal  assassin  drove 
him  against  the  wall,  beneath  the  portrait  of  St. 
Grerroain.  He  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  right  side, 
but  the  sword  encountered  a  coat  of  mail,  and  only 
cut  off  three  of  the  equerry's  fingers.  He  received 
a  second  wound  in  his  face,  and  called  to  the  monk 
in  a  heart-rending  tone.  He  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach. The  penitent  asked  absolution,  and  the 
confessor  granted  it,  exhorting  him  to  endure  and 
forgive  his  death. 
'  A  third  blow  threw  him  down  and  carried  away 
a  piece  of  his  skull.  He  remained  on  the  floor, 
demanding  by  signs  to  be  beheaded.  A  soldier 
dealt  him  three  strokes  of  his  rapier  on  the  neck, 
but  the  coat  of  mail  was  in  the  way,  and  these 
failed  to  dispatch  him.  At  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  dying  man,  trembling  with  hope, 
found  strength  to  rise. 

It  was  the  queen's  almoner.  The  equerry  dragged 
himself  toward  him,  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
received  from  his  hands  a  new  absolution.  Then, 
the  chief  of  the  guards  plunged  his  sword  in  his 
throat.  He  survived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  of  blood,  and  then  gave  no  more  signs 
of  life.  The  murderers  rifled  his  pockets,  taking 
from  them  a  little  knife  and  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin. 
Then  each  retired  and  the  corpse  was  lefl  alone. 

It  is  said  that  the  queen  reentered  the  gallery 
and  bent  over  the  body  of  her  victim ;  that  the  latter 
extended  his  arms  to  her  again,  and  that  she  dis- 
patched him  with  a  blow  of  a  stiletto. 


She  gave  a  large  sum  to  Father  Le  Bel  for  fune- 
ral masses,  and  for  the  interment  of  Monaldeschi  in 
the  church  of  Avon,  at  the  extremity  of  the  park 
of  Fontainebleau,  where  may  yet  be  seen  the  stone 
which  covers  the  remains  of  the  favorite.  We  may 
also  see  in  the  palace  the  window  of  the  ancient 
Gallery  des  Cerfe,  beneath  which  the  grand  equerry 
expired. 

Now,  what  were  these  letters  from  luly,  which 
made  of  Christina  so  fierce  an  executioner,  and  of 
the  man  whom  she  adored  the  evening  before,  an 
execrated  corpse!  According  to  some,  Monaldes- 
chi was  faithless  to  her  as  a  sovereign  ;  according 
to  others,  he  ridiculed  her  as  a  woman,  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  Roman  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached. 
The  denunciation  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
rival  of  the  marquis,  and  some  attributed  it  to  Sen- 
tinelli,  the  chief  of  the  murderers  and  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message. 

The  news  of  this  Swedish  justice  spread  dismay 
and  horror  at  Versailles.  Christina  came  near  be- 
ing banished  from  Fontainebleau  and  from  France ; 
but  her  proud  reply  to  Mazarin  prevented  :  "  Learn 
that  it  has  pleased  me  to  act  tlms,  that  I  shall  ren- 
der an  account  of  my  conduct  to  no  one,  and  that 
Christina  is  queen  wherever  she  is !" 

Louis  XIV.  prepared  gallantries  less  murder- 
ous. All  the  beauties  of  the  court  appeared  be- 
fore him  at  Fontainebleau  in  the  ballet  of  The 
Seasons.  Henrietta  of  England  figured  there  as 
Diana,  Marie  de  Mancini  as  a  muse,  Mile,  de  La 
Valliere  as  a  nymph,  and  the  king  himself  aa 
Spring.  La  Valliere  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  flower  in  his  parterre,  and  yoa 
know  the  joys  and  griefs  which  followed  this 
preference. 

But  Versailles  was  already  built.  Marly  was 
about  to  be.  Louis  XIV.  left  Fontainebleau, 
whither  he  returned  only  to  become  a  father  and 
god-father. 

The  angel  of  Marly,  the  charming  Docbess  of 
Burgundy,  made  her  first  appearance  at  Fonuine- 
bleau  on  her  arrival  from  the  court  of  Savoy. 
She  conquered  all  bearU  by  the  grace  of  her 
smile,  "  her  noble  carriage,  her  goddess-like 
step,"  and  especially  by  her  indefatigable  kind- 
ness of  heart. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1700,  the  greatest 
diplomatic  scene  of  the  age  took  place  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain,  had  just  died  with- 
out heirs.  Every  state  in  Europe  had  a  pretender 
to  his  crown,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  the  open- 
ing of  his  will.  Ambassadors  and  intrigues  flew 
from  Paris  to  Vienna,  from  Madrid  to  London. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Louis  XIV.  was  pre- 
paring to  hunt  in  the  forest,  when  a  courier  from 
Spain  arrived.  The  chase  was  countermanded. 
The  king,  the  princes,  and  the  ministers  aaeeni- 
bled  in  the  apartments  of  Mme.  de  Maintenos. 
The  council  lasted  until  night,  and  recomraeooed 
the  next  day. 

The  business  was  indeed  worth  the  trouUe. 
Charles  U.  had   bequeathed  his  crown   to  the 
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gnndson  of  Louis  XIV.  To  refuse  it  was  to 
leave  it  to  another ;  to  accept  it  was  to  put  all 
Europe  in  commotion. 

Six  days  aflerwards,  the  court  left  Fontaine- 
bleau  for  Yenailles.  The  ambassador  and  the 
noblemen  of  Spain  awaited  the  reply  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  presented  to  them  the  young  Duke  of 
Anjon,  saying  :  "  Salute  your  king  !" 

The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  before  all  Eu- 
rope; Europe  accepted  it,  and  the  war  which  suc- 
ceeded ruined  Louis  XIV.  and  France.  The  Duke 
of  Anjou  (Philip  V.)  finally  retained  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  his  children  possess  it  still ;  but  it  trem- 
bles on  their  weak  brows,  and  Louis  Philippe  has 
lost  his  own  in  attempting  to  consolidate  theirs  by 
continuing  the  policy  of  the  great  king. 

Fontainebleau  is  indebted  to  Louis  XIV.  for 
many  embellishments.  A  grove  at  the  extremity 
of  the  canal  displeased  him  ;  he  spoke  of  it  one 
day  as  he  was  setting  out  for  a  walk.  The  Duke 
d*Autin,  who  had  everything  in  readiness,  made 
a  sign,  which  brought  a  thousand  wood-cutters, 
and  the  king,  on  his  return,  found  the  entire  grove 
had  disappeared. 

Mansard,  Perranlt,  Le  Notre,  Girardon,  were 
the  worthy  co-laborers  of  the  monarch.  Racine 
repaired  to  Fonuinebleau  to  superintend  the  rep- 
resentations of  his  master-pieces.  One  day,  when 
they  were  playing  Berenice,  the  king  noticed  the 
negligent  toilette  of  the  ladies.  He  knit  his  brows, 
and  at  the  following  representation,  their  dresses 
sparkled  with  diamonds. 

The  first  formal  visit  of  Louis  XV.  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, was  the  denouement  of  a  touching  story. 

It  was  at  Weissembourg,  in  Alsace.  Three 
persona  were  conversing  in  a  modest  saloon  ;  a 
white-haired  old  man,  a  young  girl  full  of  grace 
and  of  candor,  and  an  officer  of  twenty  years. 
The  latter  spoke  to  his  interlocutor  in  German, 
and  the  beautiful  young  lady  listened  without  com- 
prehending, with  an  inward  vexation,  betrayed  by 
some  gestures  of  impatience. 

The  old  man  was  Stanislaus,  formerly  King  of 
Poland,  dethroned  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  pen- 
sioned by  the  generosity  of  France.  The  young 
girl  was  the  Antigone  of  his  exile  and  of  his  mis- 
Lrtones.  The  officer  was  the  Count  d*Estr6es, 
captain  of  the  guards  which  Louis  XV.  bad  given 
Stanislaus. 

The  Count  d^Estr^es  leaned  over  the  chair  of 
the  ex-king,  and  declared  that  he  had  a  favor  to 
demand  of  him. 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  no  longer  a  king, 
said  Stanislaus,  smilingly .- 

'*  I  wish  you  to  forget,  instead  of  recalling  your 
greatness,"  resumed  the  count,  *'  for  I  dare  to  as- 
pire to  the  hand  of  your  daughter." 

The  monarch  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  and 
looked  at  the  officer  with  majestic  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Reassure  yourself:  I  have  confided  my  secret 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  the  princess,  though  her 
kindness  has  done  not  less  than  yours  to  close  my 
eyes  upon  the  abyss  that  separates  us.    This  abyss 


is  impassable.  Tour  silence  and  gestures  make 
me  feel  this.  Pardon  an  insensate  dream.  And 
yet  this  dream  was  very  beautiful !"  added  the  of- 
ficer, placing  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

And  he  drew  so  charming  a  portrait  of  the 
young  girl,  and  so  enchanting  a  picture  of  his 
projects  of  happiness,  that  the  love  of  the  father 
overcame  the  pride  of  the  king,  and  Stanislaus, 
taking  the  count's  hand,  replied,  cordially : 

'*  You  are  a  brave  and  loyal  young  man !  You 
deserve  to  espouse  a  queen,  as  my  daughter  de- 
serves to  espouse  a  king  ;  but  since  both  are  im- 
possible, I  must  abdicate  once  more  for  my  daugh- 
ter's happiness,  and  attach  but  one  condition  to 
your  marriage." 

The  officer  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  prince,  and 
would  have  thrown  himself  at  those  of  the  young 
girl,  but  Stanislaus  restrained  him,  and  continued 
thus: 

"  I  ought  to  say,  two  conditions,  instead  of  one. 
The  princess  cannot  descend  below  a  certain  rank, 
which  your  merit  may  attain.  Become  duke  and 
peer,  and  I  grant  you. her  hand." 

"  Before  a  year  I  will  be  both,  or  have  ceased 
to  exist !"  cried  d'Estr^es.  "  The  Regent  d'Or- 
leans  honors  me  with  his  esteem  ;  he  will  be  my 
aid  and  my  benefactor." 

**  The  second  condition  is,  that  my  daughter  re- 
main ignorant  of  our  agreement  until  you  have  ful- 
filled it." 

*'  I  promise  silence,  and  will  set  out  for  Paris 
this  instant." 

**  It  is  the  best  way !  A  good  journey,  and 
success  to  you  !" 

The  count  departed  without  seeing  the  princess, 
and  was  presented  by  the  regent  to  Louis  XV., 
during  a  hunt  at  Fontainebleau. 

He  ofiered  his  services  to  his  majesty,  and  asked 
for  a  peerage. 

"A  peerage  !"  cried  the  king.  "And  what  is 
the  motive  of  such  an  ambition  ?" 

"  I  will  acknowledge  it,  sire  ;  you  are  young, 
you  will  understand  me  !" 

And  painting  in  traits  of  fire  the  charms  of  the 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  count  added  tliat  he 
must  espouse  her  or  die. 

"  Does  she  love  youl"  asked  Louis  XV.,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  will  make  myself  be- 
loved !" 

The  king  was  moved,  and  was  perhaps  about 
to  grant  the  request,  when  the  regent  interposed, 
laughingly : 

**  You  are  mad,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  the  of- 
ficer, **  to  think  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  an 
ex-king,  who  has  not  the  means  of  subsistence. 
She  is  the  worst  match  in  Europe.  Think  no 
more  of  it.  I  will  cure  you  of  your  fine  passion, 
by  marrying  you  to  the  daughter  of  a  farmer-gen- 
eral, with  a  dowry  of  some  millions.  You  shall, 
after  that,  be  a  duke  and  peer,  if  you  like.  We 
will  arrange  this  business.  Come  to-morrow,  and 
sup  at  the  Palais  Royal !" 

Louis  XV.  remained  pensive,  and  d'Estr^es, 
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back  upon  the  eqneny — **  I  withdraw,  father,  and 
leave  this  man  with  you,"  said  she  with  gnraye  dig- 
nity ;  '*  prepare  him  for  death,  and  take  care  of  hia 
soul." 

The  priest  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  condemned 
man,  exclaiming,  **  Pardon,  madame,  pardon !" 

"I  would,  but  I  cannot,"  replied  she.  "He 
knows  that  he  deserves  the  scaffold,  and  his  own 
conscience  is  his  executioner.  Let  my  orders  be 
obeyed."    And  she  went  out. 

The  three  murderers  advanced  towards  the  mar- 
quis, with  naked  swords  in  their  hands.  He  knelt 
before  the  monk,  but  instead  of  confessing,  suppli- 
cated him  to  intercede  with  Christina.  One  of  the 
guards  undertook  this  mission,  and  returned  with 
the  order  to  dispatch  him. 

The  monk  wept  with  grief  and  terror.  The  mar- 
quis prostrated  himself  at  his  feet  begging  him  to 
go  to  the  queen.  The  worthy  man  did  so ;  he  ad 
jured  Christina  by  the  most  sacred  appeals.  He 
reminded  her  that  she  was  not  in  Sweden;  that 
there  was  justice  in  France. 

**  I  rely  only  upon  the  justice  of  God,"  replied 
she.  "  Return  and  prepare  your  victim  for  death, 
if  you  would  not  have  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body 
lost." 

Father  Le  Bel  returned  in  despair  to  mingle  his 
tears  with  those  of  the  marquis.  The  guards  sum- 
moned him  to  confession  with  the  points  of  their 
swords.  He  uttered  loud  cries,  and  began  his  con- 
fession ;  but  interrupted  himself  at  every  moment 
by  new  cries  of  despair.  He  spoke,  like  a  mad- 
man, in  Latin,  in  French,  and  in  Italian. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  the  principal  assassin  drove 
him  against  the  wall,  beneath  the  portrait  of  St. 
Germain.  He  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  right  side, 
but  the  sword  encountered  a  coat  of  mail,  and  only 
cut  off  three  of  the  equerry's  fingers.  He  received 
a  second  wound  in  his  face,  and  called  to  the  monk 
in  a  heart-rending  tone.  He  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach. The  penitent  asked  absolution,  and  the 
confessor  granted  it,  exhorting  him  to  endure  and 
forgive  his  death. 

A  third  blow  threw  him  down  and  carried  away 
a  piece  of  his  skull.  He  remained  on  the  floor, 
demanding  by  signs  to  be  beheaded.  A  soldier 
dealt  him  three  strokes  of  his  rapier  on  the  neck, 
but  the  coat  of  mail  was  in  the  way,  and  these 
failed  to  dispatch  him.  At  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  dying  man,  trembling  with  hope, 
found  strength  to  rise. 

It  was  the  queen's  almoner.  The  equerry  dragged 
himself  toward  him,  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
received  from  his  hands  a  new  absolution.  Then, 
the  chief  of  the  guards  plunged  his  sword  in  his 
throat.  He  survived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  of  blood,  and  then  gave  no  more  signs 
of  life.  The  murderers  rifled  his  pockets,  taking 
from  them  a  little  knife  and  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin. 
Then  each  retired  and  the  corpse  was  lefl  alone. 

It  is  said  that  the  queen  reentered  the  gallery 
and  bent  over  the  body  of  her  victim ;  that  the  latter 
extended  his  arms  to  her  again,  and  that  she  dis- 
patched him  with  a  blow  of  a  stiletto. 
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She  gave  a  large  sum  to  Father  Le  Bel  for  fune- 
ral masses,  and  for  the  interment  of  Monaldeschi  in 
the  church  of  Avon,  at  the  extremity  of  the  park 
of  Fontainebleau,  where  may  yet  be  seen  the  stone 
which  covers  the  remains  of  the  favorite.  We  may 
also  see  in  the  palace  the  window  of  the  ancient 
Gallery  des  Cerfe,  beneath  which  the  grand  equerry 
expired. 

Now,  what  were  these  letters  from  luly,  which 
made  of  Christina  so  fierce  an  executioner,  and  of 
the  man  whom  she  adored  the  evening  before,  an 
execrated  corpse!  According  to  some,  Monaldes- 
chi was  faithless  to  her  as  a  sovereign  ;  according 
to  others,  he  ridiculed  her  as  a  woman,  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  Roman  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached. 
The  dennnciation  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
rival  of  the  marquis,  and  some  attributed  it  to  Sen- 
tinelli,  the  chief  of  the  murderers  and  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message. 

The  news  of  this  Swedish  justice  spread  dismay 
and  horror  at  Versailles.  Christina  came  near  be- 
ing banished  from  Fontainebleau  and  from  France ; 
but  her  proud  reply  to  Mazarin  prevented  :  "  Learn 
that  it  has  pleased  me  to  act  thus,  that  I  shall  ren- 
der an  account  of  my  conduct  to  no  one,  and  that 
Christina  is  queen  wherever  she  is !" 

Louis  XIV.  prepared  gallantries  less  murder- 
ous. All  the  beauties  of  the  court  appeared  be- 
fore him  at  Fontainebleau  in  the  ballet  of  Tlie 
Seasons.  Henrietta  of  England  figured  there  as 
Diana,  Marie  de  Mancini  as  a  muse,  Mile,  de  La 
Valliere  as  a  nymph,  and  the  king  himself  as 
Spring.  La  Valliere  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  flower  in  his  parterre,  and  you 
know  the  joys  and  griefs  which  followed  this 
preference. 

But  Versailles  was  already  built.  Marly  was 
about  to  be.  Louis  XIV.  left  Fontainebleau, 
whither  he  returned  only  to  become  a  father  and 
god-father. 

The  angel  of  Marly,  the  charming  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  made  her  first  appearance  at  Fonuine- 
bleau  on  her  arrival  from  the  court  of  Savoy. 
She  conquered  all  hearU  by  the  grace  of  her 
smile,  **  her  noble  carriage,  her  goddess-like 
step,"  and  especially  by  her  indefatigable  kind- 
ness of  heart. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1700,  the  greatest 
diplomatic  scene  of  the  age  took  place  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain,  had  just  died  with- 
out heirs.  Every  state  in  Europe  had  a  pretender 
to  his  crown,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  the  open- 
ing of  his  will.  Ambassadors  and  intrigues  flew 
from  Paris  to  Vienna,  from  Madrid  to  London. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Louis  XIV.  was  pre- 
paring to  bunt  in  the  forest,  when  a  courier  from 
Spain  arrived.  The  chase  was  countermanded. 
The  king,  the  princes,  and  the  ministers  assem- 
bled in  the  apartments  of  Mme.  de  Main  tenon. 
The  council  lasted  until  night,  and  recommenced 
the  next  day. 

The  business  was  indeed  worth  the  trouble. 
Charles  U.  had   bequeathed  his  crown  to  the 
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gnndsoD  of  Louis  XIV.  To  refuse  it  was  to 
leave  it  to  another ;  to  accept  it  was  to  put  all 
Europe  in  commotion. 

Six  days  afterwards,  the  court  left  Fontaine- 
bleau  for  Yenailles.  The  ambassador  and  the 
noblemen  of  Spain  awaited  the  reply  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  presented  to  them  the  young  Duke  of 
Anjon,  saying  :  "  Salute  your  king  !*' 

The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  before  all  Eu- 
rope; Europe  accepted  it,  and  the  war  which  suc- 
ceeded ruined  Louis  XIV.  and.France.  The  Duke 
of  Anjou  (Philip  V.)  finally  retained  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  his  children  possess  it  still;  but  it  trem- 
bles on  their  weak  brows,  and  Louis  Philippe  has 
lost  his  own  in  attempting  to  consolidate  theirs  by 
continuing  the  policy  of  the  great  king. 

Fontainebleau  is  indebted  to  Louis  XIV.  for 
many  embellishments.  A  grove  at  the  extremity 
of  the  canal  displeased  him  ;  he  spoke  of  it  one 
day  as  he  was  setting  out  for  a  walk.  The  Duke 
d*Autio,  who  had  everything  in  readiness,  made 
a  sign,  which  brought  a  thousand  wood-cutters, 
and  the  king,  on  his  return,  found  the  entire  grove 
had  disappeared. 

Mansard,  Perrault,  Le  Notre,  Girardon,  were 
the  w^orthy  co-laborers  of  the  monarch.  Racine 
repaired  to  Fontainebleau  to  superintend  the  rep- 
resentations of  his  master-pieces.  One  day,  when 
they  were  playing  Berenice,  the  king  noticed  the 
negligent  toilette  of  the  ladies.  He  knit  his  brows, 
and  at  the  following  representation,  their  dresses 
sparkled  with  diamonds. 

The  first  formal  visit  of  Louis  XV.  at  Fontaine- 
bleaa,  was  the  denouement  of  a  touching  story. 

It  was  at  Weissembourg,  in  Alsace.  Three 
persons  were  conversing  in  a  modest  saloon  ;  a 
white-haired  old  man,  a  young  girl  full  of  grace 
and  of  candor,  and  an  officer  of  twenty  years. 
The  latter  spoke  to  his  interlocutor  in  German, 
and  the  beautiful  young  lady  listened  without  com- 
prehending, with  an  inward  vexation,  betrayed  by 
some  gestures  of  impatience. 

The  old  man  was  Stanislaus,  formerly  King  of 
Poland,  dethroned  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  pen- 
sioned by  the  generosity  of  France.  The  young 
girl  was  the  Antigone  of  his  exile  and  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  officer  was  the  Count  d^Estr^es, 
captain  of  the  guards  which  Louis  XV.  had  given 
Sunislaus. 

The  Count  d^Estr^es  leaned  over  the  chair  of 
the  ex-king,  and  declared  that  he  bad  a  favor  to 
demand  of  him. 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  no  longer  a  king," 
said  Sunislaus,  smilingly. 

'*  I  wish  you  to  forget,  instead  of  recalling  your 
greatness,"  resumed  the  count,.  '*  for  I  dare  to  as- 
pire to  the  hand  of  your  daughter." 

The  monarch  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  and 
looked  at  the  officer  with  majestic  astonish- 
ment. 

*•  Reassure  yourself:  I  have  confided  my  secret 
to  00  one,  not  even  to  the  princess,  though  her 
kindness  has  done  not  less  than  yours  to  close  my 
ejes  upon  the  abyss  that  separates  us.   This  abyss 


is  impassable.  Tour  silence  and  gestures  make 
me  feel  this.  Pardon  an  insensate  dream.  And 
yet  this  dream  was  very  beautiful !"  added  the  of- 
ficer, placing  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

And  he  drew  so  charming  a  portrait  of  the 
young  girl,  and  so  enchanting  a  picture  of  his 
projects  of  happiness,  that  the  love  of  the  father 
overcame  the  pride  of  the  king,  and  Stanislaus, 
taking  the  count's  hand,  replied,  cordially  : 

''You  are  a  brave  and  loyal  young  man!  You 
deserve  to  espouse  a  queen,  as  my  daughter  de- 
serves to  espouse  a  king  ;  but  since  both  are  im- 
possible, I  must  abdicate  once  more  for  my  daugh- 
ter's happiness,  and  attach  but  one  condition  to 
your  marriage." 

The  officer  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  prince,  and 
would  have  thrown  himself  at  those  of  the  young 
girl,  but  Stanislaus  restrained  him,  and  continued 
thus: 

"  I  ought  to  say,  two  conditions,  instead  of  one. 
The  princess  cannot  descend  below  a  certain  rank, 
which  your  merit  may  attain.  Become  duke  and 
peer,  and  I  grant  you. her  hand." 

"  Before  a  year  I  will  be  both,  or  have  ceased 
to  exist !"  cried  d'Estr^es.  "  The  Regent  d'Or- 
leans  honors  me  with  his  esteem  ;  he  will  be  my 
aid  and  my  benefactor." 

"  The  second  condition  is,  that  my  daughter  re- 
main ignorant  of  our  agreement  until  you  have  ful- 
filled it." 

"  I  promise  silence,  and  will  set  out  for  Paris 
this  instant." 

"It  is  the  best  way !  A  good  journey,  and 
success  to  you  !" 

The  count  departed  without  seeing  the  princess, 
and  was  presented  by  the  regent  to  Louis  XV., 
during  a  hunt  at  Fontainebleau. 

He  ofi^red  his  services  to  his  majesty,  and  asked 
for  a  peerage. 

•*A  peerage  !"  cried  the  king.  "And  what  is 
the  motive  of  such  an  ambition  ?" 

"  I  will  acknowledge  it,  sire  ;  you  are  young, 
you  will  understand  me  !" 

And  painting  in  traits  of  fire  the  charms  of  the 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  count  added  tliat  he 
must  espouse  her  or  die. 

"  Does  she  love  you  1"  asked  Louis  XV.,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  will  make  myself  be- 
loved !" 

The  king  was  moved,  and  was  perhaps  about 
to  grant  the  request,  when  the  regent  interposed, 
laughingly : 

••  You  are  mad,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  the  of- 
ficer, "  to  think  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  an 
ex-king,  who  has  not  the  means  of  subsistence. 
She  is  the  worst  match  in  Europe.  Think  no 
more  of  it.  I  will  cure  you  of  your  fine  passion, 
by  marrying  you  to  the  daughter  of  a  farmer-gen- 
eral, with  a  dowry  of  some  millions.  You  shall, 
after  that,  be  a  duke  and  peer,  if  you  like.  We 
will  arrange  this  business.  Come  to-morrow,  and 
sup  at  the  Palais  Royal !" 

Louis  XV.  remained  pensive,  and  d'Estr^es, 
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abashed,  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by 
the  regent. 

The  following  year,  Stanislaus  was  alone  with 
bis  daughter  in  the  little  saloon  of  Weissembourg. 
Both  were  sad  and  silent.  The  princess  was  in 
vain  attempting  to  amuse  her  father  or  to  draw 
from  him  the  secret  of  his  sorrow. 

"  Well !"  cried  he,  at  last,  "  the  Count  d'Es- 
tr^cs  is  an  ingrate  like  the  rest.  The  unfortunate 
have  no  faithful  friends.  To  leave  me  eight 
months  without  any  token  of  his  existence,  afler 
the  tenderness  of  his  first  letters,  and  the  promise 
I  had  made  him." 

"  What  promise  did  you  make  him,  my  fath- 
er?*' asked  the  young  girl  with  emotion. 

The  prince  feared  lest  she  should  divine  all, 
and  desiring  to  conceal  his  secret  hastily  broke 
off  the  conversation. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  courier  brought  two  letters 
from  France,  and  Stanislaus,  opening  the  first, 
recognized  the  hand-writing  of  the  officer. 

*'  I  have  calumniated  him !"  said  he  joyfully, 
**here  are  news  from  him." 

But  the  letter  fell  from  his  hands,  and  he  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair. 

D'Estr^es  released  him  from  his  promise,  and 
renounced  the  hand  of  the  princess,  under  pretexts 
which  scarcely  concealed  forgetfulness  and  disdain. 
This  was  the  last  drop  of  the  cup  which  the  pro- 
scribed king  had  drank  to  the  dregs.  His  daughter 
was  repulsed,  as  an  unworthy  match,  by  an  officer 
of  the  guards — turned  from  his  honorable  purpose 
by  the  raillery  of  the  regent. 

The  princess  roused  her  father  from  bis  mortifi- 
cation and  regret  only  by  reminding  him  to  break 
the  seal  of  the  second  letter,  which  bore  the  arms 
of  France. 

Stanislaus  perused  it  with  an  absent  air,  uttered 
an  exclamation,  and  passed  from  sorrow  to  joy. 

The  hand  of  his  daughter  (Marie  Leczinaka) 
was  demanded  of  the  ex-king  of  Poland  for  Louis 
XV.  The  bride,  scorned  by  an  officer,  became 
Queen  of  France  and  of  Navarre ! 

The  portrait  drawn  by  Estr^es  of  the  graces  of 
the  Polonaise,  had  remained  engravcfd  on  the  heart 
of  the  young  monarch,  and  Providence  had  done 
the  rest.  The  marriage  of  Louis  XV.  and  Marie 
Leczinska,  was  celebrated  formally  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  in  the  month  of  September,  1725. 

The  new  queen  avenged  herself  on  the  officer 
of  the  guards  only  by  procuring  for  him  the  titles 
of  duke  and  peer,  and  saying  to  a  friend,  when 
the  Duchess  d'E^tr^es  came  to  pay  her  court : 
"I  might  have  been  in  the  place  of  this  lady, 
and  have  done  reverence  to  the  Queen  of  France." 

This  guileless  soul  was  far  from  foreseeing  the 
thorns  which  her  crown  concealed. 


Part  II.  Historkal  Reminiscences. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Louis  XV.  and  Suabise— A  song— The  dauphin  and  Dr. 
Senac—Marie  Antoinette. 

Louis  XV.  acquired  at  Fontainebleau,  by  bis 

fortunate  debOt  and  its  disgraceful  aeqael,  the 

doable  title  of  king  well-beloved,  aod  king  too 


much  loved.  He  came  there  to  repose  aAer  his 
victory  uf  Fontenoy,  and  saw  a  mourning  people 
besiege  his  bed  of  sufl!ering  with  prayers.  But 
he  quickly  signed  the  fatal  peace  which  terminated 
the  war  of  seven  years,  and  condemned  France  to 
lose  Canada,  and  to  see  Dunkerque  demolished 
beneath  the  eyes  of  an  English  commissary. 

The  Marshal  de  Soubise,  who  had  abandoned 
his  army  at  Rosbach  to  the  attacks  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  hastened  to  Fontainebleau  to  justify  him- 
self. But  while  he  was  narrating  to  Louis  XV. 
a  beautiful  romance  about  his  defeat,  the  true  his- 
tory entered  through  a  window,  in  the  form  of  a 
couplet  sung  in  the  court : 

Soubise  sayq,  with  lantern  in  hand,  I  seek  in 
vain  ;  where  the  devil  is  my  army  ?  It  was  there 
yesterday  morning.  Have  I  been  taken  prisoner  ? 
Or  have  I  stray^  away  ?  Ah !  I  have  lost  all ; 
I  am  bewildered !  but  let  us  wait  till  daylight — 
till  noon.  What  do  I  behold  1  O  heavens !  how 
delighted  I  am  !  Fortunate  prodigy !  there  it  is ! 
there  it  is !  What  is  it  then  ?  I  deceive  myself — 
it  is  the  army  of  the  enemy ! 

The  marshal  blushed,  but  the  king  only  laughed. 
The  afiairs  of  France  were  no  longer  those  of 
Louis  XV.  He  had  begun  to  say :  "  Let  qb 
amuse  ourselves,  even  if  the  deluge  comes  after- 
wards !" 

On  the  twentieth  of  December,  1765,  Fontaine- 
bleau witnessed  the  death  of  the  only  prince  who 
was  capable  of  regenerating  the  monarchy,  the 
dauphin  Louis  of  France,  only  son  of  Louis  XV., 
and  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVHI.,  and 
Charles  X.  It  was  he,  who  cried  out,  as  he  con- 
templated Paris  from  the  top  of  the  Chateau  de 
Bellevne  :  '*  What  delight  must  a  king  experience 
in  making  so  many  people  happy !" 

Always  confined  to  his  study,  he  there  con- 
tracted the  malady  which  shortened  his  days.  He 
would  take  no  care  of  himself,  and  obstinately  re- 
fused the  aid  of  medicine.  One  day  Dr.  Senac 
entered,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  attempted  to 
give  him  some  advice. 

'*  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  the 
prince,  *'  if  you  talk  to  me  of  science  and  litera- 
ture ;  but  if  you  say  a  word  about  health,  I  shall 
prohibit  your  entering  my  apartment." 

Senac  then  turned  towards  a  tapestry  which 
represented  Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  to 
enumerate  all  the  dangers  of  a  disease  from  neg- 
lected lungs. 

"  Doctor,"  replied  the  dauphin,  "have  I  not 
forbidden  you  to  speak  of  these  things  ?V 

"  I  was  not  addressing  you,"  returned  Senac, 
'*  but  Alexander,  who  deigns  to  listen  to  me." 

The  prince  smiled,  but  forgot  the  advice,  and 
died  at  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 

He  had  predicted  to  bis  father  that  his  tyranni- 
cal struggle  with  the  parliaments  would  become 
fatal  to  royalty.  Louis  XV.,  nevertheless,  annulled 
at  Fontainebleau,  two  years  af\er,  the  decrees  of 
the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  face  of  the 
magistrates  of  that  court. 

Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  just  espoused  the  * 
daophiD,  (Louis  XVI.,)  roee  like  a  pore  star  oa 
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Ihe  horimi  of  Fonttineblcaa,  at  Uie  roarriageB  of 
the  CoiBte  de  Provence,  (Louis  XVIII.,)  and  the 
Cofiite  d'Aitois,  (Charles  X.)  A  few  days  after 
this  last  leie,  Louis  XV.  was  huntiog  in  the  for- 
est, near  the  Tillage  of  Ach^res.  A  vigotoos 
stag,  ehaaed  by  the  hounds,  sprang  o?er  the  in- 
cloBurB  of  a  garden,  and  wounded  a  vine-dreeser 
with  his  horn.  The  king  suspended  the  hunt, 
and  confided  the  Tictim  to  his  surgeon.  A  mo> 
moot  after,  Marie  Antoinette  arrived  in  her  ea- 
Idche,  perceived  a  woman  and  children  weeping, 
leanied  the  cause  of  their  grief,  sprang  into  the 
midst  of  them,  gave  ihem  her  purse,  lavished  upon 
them  her  attentions,  bathed  thero  with  her  tears, 
pat  them  all  in  her  carriage,  and  took  them  to  the 
village  of  Ach^res. 

This  incident  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
picture,  which  bears  this  inscription  :  Et  vera 
effusis  haymis  patuit  Regina. 

After  die  became  a  queen,  Marie  Antoinette 
rarely  left  Trianon  for  Fontainebleau.  She,  how- 
ever, went  there  to  establish,  in  spite  of  monarch- 
ical etiquette,  those  petit  soupers,  at  which  no- 
Uemen,  not  of  the  blood  royal,  were  for  the  first 
time  admitted.  That  happened  fifteen  years  be- 
fore *89,  nineteen  years  before  '03  ! 

Royalty  was  sporting  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 
Marie  Antoinette  smilingly  received,  in  her  little 
apartmeots  at  Fontainebleau,  eels  from  Melon, 
creeping  weapons  from  the  knights  of  the  Arqoe- 
bose. 

Louis  XVI.  signed  at  FonUinebleau,  in  1786, 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  his  reign — ^the  treaty 
of  commerce  jand  of  navigation  between  France 
and  England.  France  recovered  the  port  of  Dun- 
kerque ;  but  England  enriched  herself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  honor  ;  and  this  was  all  she  wanted. 

The  palace  of  Francis  I.,  to  which  poor  Louis 
XVI.  added  only  a  pair  of  sash  fastenings,  mano- 
iactared  by  his  own  hands,  remained  a  atraoger  to 
the  revolutionary  drama,  which  was  enacted  en- 
tirely at  Versailles,  at  the  Tuileries,  and  at  the 
Temple.  The  royal  residence  one  day  learned  that 
it  had  no  longer  a  queen  ;  and  awaited  tranquilly, 
in  the  midst  of  its  shades,  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

CHAPTER   IT. 

Pontainebleaa  under  the  empire— A  tragedy  in  two  acts 
— Pins  VII.  at  Pontainebleaa — Napoleon's  oath— Jose- 

C bine— The  first  word  of  divorce— Marie  Louise — Her 
appiness  and  her  ingratilade — Captivity  of  Pins  VII. 
at  Fontainebleau— Interview  of  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror—A historical  mystery— The  unwilling  witness- 
Comedian  !  TVagedian  /—Napoleon  judged  by  himself 
— The  reverse  of  dory— Pall  of  the  emperor — The 
last  council — ^The  abdication- The  adieuxof  Fontaine- 
bleau- Louis  XVIII.— Charles  X.— Louis  Philippe- 
Restoration  of  the  palace. 

Fontainebleau,  which  had  witnessed  only  the 
joys  and  magnificence  of  ancient  royalty,  became 
the  theatre  of  the  greatest  errors  and  moat  bitter 
diaasters  of  the  new  empire.  This  tragic  expiation 
was  divided  into  two  terrible  acts :  the  imprison- 
Bent  of  Pius  VII.,  and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 

However,  before  finding  a  prison  at  Fontaine- 
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bleau,  the  generous  pontiflT  found  there  suprem* 
honors,  when  he  came  to  crown  the  despot  who 
waa  to  enchain  him. 

The  aoldier,  who  had  out  ofiT  with  one  blow  of 
his  sabre  all  the  liberties  of  the  republic — the  man 
of  geoioa,  who  had  revived  in  France  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  saymg  in  hia  torn,  *'  The  atate  is 
myself!*' — wished  to  give  to  his  usurpation  the 
most  solemn  consecration,  and  to  receive  the  ino- 
perial  diadem  irom  the  same  hands  which  had  be- 
stowed it  upon  Charlemagne.  In  order  to  unite 
the  divine  with  the  popular  right,  he  akilAaUy  ac- 
quired a  title  to  it  by  establiahing  religion,  reopen- 
ing the  churches,  restoring  the  priests,  and  endow- 
ing the  altars.  Then,  when  he  had  caused  to 
be  chanted  everywhere,  Domine,  aaloum  fac  im- 
peratonan,  he  wrote  to  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in   1804 : 

Most  Holy  Father  : 

The  happy  eflecis  which  morality  and  the  char- 
acter of  my  people  have  experienced  from  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  have  led 
me  to  ask  of  your  holiness  a  new  proof  of  the  in- 
terest which  you  take  in  my  destiny  and  that  of  this 
great  nation,  in  one  of  the  most  iinportant  eventa 
which  the  annals  of  the  world  can  oner,  I  ask  yoa 
to  give,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  the  character 
of  religion  to  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  and  corona- 
tion of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  French.  This 
ceremony  will  acquire  additional  lustre  when  pe^- 
formed  by  your  holiness.  It  will  draw  upon  us 
and  our  people  the  blessing  of  God,  whose  oecrees 
control  the  fate  of  empires  and  of  families. 

Your  holiness  knows  the  affectionate  sentiments 
I  have  long  entertained  for  yon,  and  by  those  may 
judge  of  the  pleasure  this  circumstance  will  aflfonl 
me  in  enabling  me  to  give  you  new  proofs  of  them. 

Upon  this  we  pray  God  that  he  will  preserve 
you,  most  holy  father,  long  years  to  govern  our 
mother  the  holy  church. 

(Signed,)  Napoleon. 

Pius  VIL  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  left 
Rome  on  the  2d  of  November,  accompanied  by 
six  cardinals.  He  reached  Fontainebleau  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month.  Napoleon,  having  no 
more  occasion  to  supplicate,  began  to  treat  him 
unceremoniously.  This  man,  who  had  revived 
all  the  splendors  of  ancient  royalty — the  majesties, 
the  highnesses,  the  gentlemen,  the  grand  marshab, 
the  grand  officers,  the  grand  chamberlains,  &c. — 
laid  all  these  aside  to  meet  the  pope,  on  horseback, 
in  a  simple  hunting  dress.  He  met  him  in  the 
forest,  at  the  cross  of  St.  Herem.  There  he 
alighted,  entered  the  carriage,  placed  the  holy 
father  on  his  right,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
palace,  entering  between  two  filea  of  soldiers, 
amid  the  discharge  of  artillery  and  musketry. 

Then  took  place  those  formal  visits  of  majeaty 
to  majesty,  presentations  and  ostentatious  dinners, 
lasting  three  days. 

At  last,  Pius  VIL  repaired  to  Paris,  and  coo- 
aecrated  Napoleon  and  Josephine  on  the  Sd  of 
December.  The  haughty  emperor  knelt  befoft 
the  pontiff  like  Sicambre  Clovia  before  St.  Rem! ; 
but  he  would  not  receive  the  crown  at  his  hands. 
He  seised  it  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  thus 
showing  that  it  waa  blessed,  bat  not  giTen  him ; 
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abashed,  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by 
the  regent. 

The  fullowing  year,  Sunislaus  was  alone  with 
bis  daughter  in  the  little  saloon  of  Weissembourg. 
Both  were  sad  and  silent.  The  princess  was  in 
vain  attempting  to  amuse  her  father  or  to  draw 
from  him  the  secret  of  his  sorrow. 

"  Well !"  cried  he,  at  last,  "  the  Count  d'Es- 
tr^cs  is  an  ingrate  like  the  rest.  The  unfortunate 
have  no  faithful  friends.  To  leave  me  eight 
months  without  any  token  of  his  existence,  afVer 
the  tenderness  of  his  first  letters,  and  the  promise 
I  had  made  him." 

*'  What  promise  did  you  make  him,  my  fath- 
er V  asked  the  young  girl  with  emotion. 

The  prince  feared  lest  she  should  divine  all, 
and  desiring  to  conceal  his  secret  hastily  broke 
off  the  conversation. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  courier  brought  two  letters 
from  France,  and  Stanislaus,  opening  the  first, 
recognized  the  hand-writing  of  the  officer. 

'*  I  have  calumniated  him  !'*  said  he  joyfully, 
*'here  are  news  from  him." 

But  the  letter  fell  from  his  hands,  and  he  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair. 

D'E^tr^es  released  him  from  his  promise,  and 
renounced  the  hand  of  the  princess,  under  pretexts 
which  scarcely  concealed  forgetfulness  and  disdain. 
This  was  the  last  drop  of  the  cup  which  the  pro- 
scribed king  had  drank  to  the  dregs.  His  daughter 
was  repulsed,  as  an  unworthy  match,  by  an  officer 
of  the  guards — ^turned  from  his  honorable  purpose 
by  the  riaillery  of  the  regent. 

The  princess  roused  her  father  from  his  mortifi- 
cation and  regret  only  by  reminding  him  to  break 
the  seal  of  the  second  letter,  which  bore  the  arms 
of  France. 

Stanislaus  perused  it  with  an  absent  air,  uttered 
an  exclamation,  and  passed  from  sorrow  to  joy. 

The  hand  of  his  daughter  (Marie  Leczinska) 
was  demanded  of  the  ex-king  of  Poland  for  Louis 
XV.  The  bride,  scorned  by  an  officer,  became 
Queen  of  France  and  of  Navarre ! 

The  portrait  drawn  by  Estr^es  of  the  graces  of 
the  Polonaise,  had  remained  engravcfd  on  the  heart 
of  the  young  monarch,  and  Providence  had  done 
the  rest.  The  marriage  of  Louis  XV.  and  Marie 
Leczinska,  was  celebrated  formally  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  in  the  month  of  September,  1725. 

The  new  queen  avenged  herself  on  the  officer 
of  the  guards  only  by  procuring  for  him  the  titles 
of  duke  and  peer,  and  saying  to  a  friend,  when 
the  Duchess  d'E^tr^es  came  to  pay  her  court  : 
*'  I  might  have  been  in  the  place  of  this  lady, 
and  have  done  reverence  to  the  Queen  of  France." 

This  guileless  soul  was  far  from  foreseeing  (he 
thorns  which  her  crown  concealed. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Louis  XV.  and  Suubise— A  song— The  dauphin  and  Dr. 
Sense — Marie  Antoinette. 

Louis  XV.  acquired  at  Fontainebleau,  by  bis 

fortunate  debut  and  its  disgraceful  seqael,  tlie 

doable  title  of  king  well-beloved,  and  king  too 


much  loved.  He  came  there  to  repose  aAer  his 
victory  of  Funtenoy,  and  saw  a  mourning  people 
besiege  his  bed  of  sufl!ering  with  prayers.  But 
he  quickly  signed  the  fatal  peace  which  terminated 
the  war  of  seven  years,  and  condemned  France  to 
lose  Canada,  and  to  see  Dunkerque  demolished 
beneath  the  eyes  of  an  English  commissary. 

The  Marshal  de  Soubise,  who  had  abandoned 
his  army  at  Rosbach  to  the  attacks  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  hastened  to  Fontainebleau  to  justify  him- 
self. But  while  he  was  narrating  to  Louis  XV. 
a  beautiful  romance  about  his  defeat,  the  true  his- 
tory entered  through  a  window,  in  the  form  of  a 
couplet  sung  in  the  court : 

Soubise  sayq,  with  lantern  in  band,  I  seek  in 
vain  ;  where  the  devil  is  my  army  ?  It  was  there 
yesterday  morning.  Have  I  been  taken  prisoner? 
Or  have  I  stray^  away  ?  Ah !  I  have  lost  all ; 
I  am  bewildered !  but  let  us  wait  till  daylight — 
till  noon.  What  do  I  behold  1  O  heavens !  how 
delighted  I  am  !  Fortunate  prodigy !  there  it  is ! 
there  it  is !  What  is  it  then  ?  I  deceive  myself— 
it  is  the  army  of  the  enemy ! 

The  marshal  blushed,  but  the  king  only  laughed. 
The  affiiirs  of  France  were  no  longer  those  of 
Louis  XV.  He  had  begun  to  say :  "  Let  ua 
amuse  ourselves,  even  if  the  deluge  comes  aAer- 
wards  !" 

On  the  twentieth  of  December,  1765,  Fontaine- 
bleau witnessed  the  death  of  the  only  prince  who 
was  capable  of  regenerating  the  monarchy,  the 
dauphin  Louis  of  France,  only  son  of  Louis  XV., 
and  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
Charles  X.  It  was  he,  who  cried  out,  as  he  con- 
templated Paris  from  the  top  of  the  Chateau  de 
Belle vue  :  **  What  delight  must  a  king  experience 
in  making  so  many  people  happy  !*' 

Always  confined  to  his  study,  he  there  con- 
tracted the  malady  which  shortened  his  days.  He 
would  take  no  care  of  himself,  and  obstinately  re- 
fused the  aid  of  medicine.  One  day  Dr.  Senac 
entered,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  attempted  to 
give  him  some  advice. 

'*  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  the 
prince,  ''  if  you  talk  to  roe  of  science  and  litera- 
ture ;  but  if  you  say  a  word  about  health,  I  shall 
prohibit  your  entering  my  apartment.'* 

Senac  then  turned  towards  a  tapestry  which 
represented  Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  to 
enumerate  all  the  dangers  of  a  disease  from  neg- 
lected lungs. 

"  Doctor,"  replied  the  dauphin,  "have  I  not 
forbidden  you  to  speak  of  these  things!" 

"  I  was  not  addressing  you,"  returned  Senac, 
*'  bat  Alexander,  who  deigns  to  listen  to  me." 

The  prince  smiled,  but  forgot  the  advice,  and 
died  at  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 

He  had  predicted  to  his  father  that  his  tyranni- 
cal struggle  with  the  parliaments  would  become 
fatal  to  royalty.  Louis  XV.,  nevertheless,  annulled 
at  Fontainebleau,  two  years  aAer,  the  decrees  of 
the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  face  of  the 
magistrates  of  that  court. 

Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  just  espoused  the  * 
daophin,  (Louia  XVI.,)  roae  like  a  pure  atar  oa 
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Ike  knuDD  of  Fontainebleaa,  at  the  marriegee  of 
tke  Comte  de  Provence,  (Louis  XVIII.,)  and  the 
Comte  d'Aitois,  (Charles  X.)  A  few  daya  after 
this  last  leie,  Louis  XV.  was  hunting  in  the  for- 
est, near  the  village  of  Ach^res.  A  vigorous 
sug,  chased  by  the  hounds,  sprang  over  the  in- 
closure  of  a  garden,  and  wounded  a  vine-dresser 
with  his  horn.  The  king  suspended  the  hunt, 
and  confided  the  victim  to  his  surgeon.  A  ino> 
moot  after,  Marie  Antoinette  arrived  in  her  ea- 
l^he,  perceived  a  woman  and  children  weeping, 
leanied  the  cause  of  their  grief,  sprang  into  the 
midst  of  them,  gave  ihem  her  purse,  lavished  upon 
them  her  attentions,  bathed  them  with  her  tears, 
put  them  all  in  her  carriage,  and  took  them  to  the 
village  of  Ach^res. 

This  incident  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
picture,  which  bears  this  inscription  :  Et  vera 
tfftuis  hcrymis  pattiit  Regina, 

After  she  became  a  queen,  Marie  Antoinette 
rarely  left  Trianon  for  Fonuinebleau.  She,  how- 
ever, went  there  to  establish,  in  spite  of  monarch- 
ical etiquette,  those  peiii  soupers,  at  which  no- 
Uemen,  not  of  the  blood  royal,  were  for  the  first 
time  admitted.  That  happened  fifteen  years  be- 
fore *89,  nineteen  years  before  '93  ! 

Royalty  was  sporting  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 
Marie  Antoinette  smilingly  received,  in  her  little 
apartments  at  Footainebleau,  eels  from  Melun, 
creeping  weapons  from  the  knights  of  the  Arqoe- 
bose. 

Loois  XVI.  signed  at  Fontainebleao,  in  1786, 
one  of  the  greatest  acta  of  his  reign — the  treaty 
of  commerce  jand  of  navigation  between  France 
and  £ng]and.  France  recovered  the  port  of  Dun- 
kerque ;  but  England  enriched  herself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  honor  ;  and  this  was  all  she  wanted. 

The  palace  of  Francis  1.,  to  which  poor  Louis 
XVI.  added  only  a  pair  of  sash  fastenings,  mano- 
iactared  by  his  own  hands,  remained  a  stranger  to 
the  revolutionary  drama,  which  was  enacted  en- 
tirely at  Versailles,  at  the  Tuileries,  and  at  the 
Temple.  The  royal  residence  one  day  learned  that 
it  had  no  longer  a  queen  ;  and  awaited  tranquilly, 
in  the  midst  of  its  shades,  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

CHAPTER   IT. 

Pontaineblean  under  the  empire— A  tragedy  in  two  acts 
— Pius  VII.  at  Fontainebleaa—Napolcon's  oath— Jose- 

Ehine— The  first  word  of  divorce— Marie  Louise — Her 
appiness  and  her  ingratitude — Captivity  of  Pins  VII. 
at  PootainebleaQ— Interview  of  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror—A historical  mysterv— The  unwilling  witness— 
Comedian!  TVa^erftan /—Napoleon  judged  by  himself 
—The  reverse  of  glory— Fall  of  tne  emperor— The 
last  coaocil— The  abdication- The  adieux  of  Footaine- 
bleau—Louis  XVIII.— Charles  X.— Louis  Philippe- 
Restoration  of  the  palace. 

FoNTAiNEBLEAu,  which  had  witnessed  only  the 
joys  sod  magnificence  of  ancient  royalty,  became 
the  theatre  of  the  greatest  errors  and  roost  bitter 
disasters  of  the  new  empire.  This  tragic  expiation 
was  divided  into  two  terrible  acts :  the  imprison- 
nent  of  Pius  VII.,  and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 

However,  before  finding  a  prison  at  Fontaine- 
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bleau,  the  generous  pontiflT  found  there  supreme 
honors,  when  he  came  to  crown  the  deapot  who 
was  to  enchain  him. 

The  soldier,  who  had  cut  off  with  one  blow  of 
his  sabre  all  the  liberties  of  the  republic — the  man 
of  genius,  who  bad  revived  in  France  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  saymg  in  his  turn,  *'  The  state  is 
myself!*' — wished  to  give  to  his  usurpation  the 
most  solemn  consecration,  and  to  receive  the  im- 
perial diadem  from  the  same  hands  which  had  be- 
stowed it  upon  Charlemagne.  In  order  to  unite 
the  divine  with  the  popular  right,  he  skilAiUy  ac- 
quired a  title  to  it  by  establishing  religion,  reopen- 
ing the  churches,  restoring  the  priests,  and  endow- 
ing the  altars.  Then,  when  he  had  caused  to 
be  chanted  everywhere,  Domine,  aaloum  fac  im- 
peraiorumf  he  wrote  to  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  1804 : 

Most  Holy  Father  : 

The  happy  effects  which  morality  and  the  char- 
acter of  my  people  have  experienced  from  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  have  led 
me  to  ask  of  your  holiness  a  new  proof  of  the  in- 
terest which  you  take  in  my  destiny  and  that  of  this 
great  nation,  in  one  of  the  most  iiimortant  events 
which  the  annals  of  the  world  can  offer.  I  ask  yoa 
to  give,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  the  character 
of  religion  to  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  and  corona- 
tion of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  French.  This 
ceremony  will  acquire  additional  lustre  when  per- 
formed by  your  holiness.  It  will  draw  upon  us 
and  our  people  the  blessing  of  God,  whose  oecreea 
control  the  fate  of  empires  and  of  families. 

Your  holiness  knows  the  afiectionate  sentiments 
I  have  long  entertained  for  yon,  and  by  those  may 
judge  of  the  pleasure  this  circumstance  will  afford 
me  in  enabling  me  to  give  vou  new  proofs  of  them. 

Upon  this  we  pray  Groa  that  he  will  preserve 
you,  most  holy  father,  long  years  to  govern  our 
mother  the  holy  church. 

(Signed,)  Napoleon. 

Pius  VII.  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  left 
Rome  on  the  2d  of  November,  accompanied  by 
six  cardinals.  He  reached  Fontainebleao  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month.  Napoleon,  having  no 
more  occasion  to  supplicate,  began  to  treat  him 
unceremoniously.  This  roan,  who  had  revived 
all  the  splendors  of  ancient  royalty — the  majesties, 
the  highnesses,  the  gentlemen,  the  grand  marshals, 
the  grand  officera,  the  grand  chamberlains,  &c. — 
laid  all  these  aside  to  meet  the  pope,  on  horseback, 
in  a  simple  hunting  dress.  He  met  him  in  the 
forest,  at  the  cross  of  St.  Herem.  There  he 
alighted,  entered  the  carriage,  placed  the  holy 
father  on  his  right,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
palaoe,  entering  between  two  files  of  soldiers, 
amid  the  discharge  of  artillery  and  musketry. 

Then  took  place  those  formal  visits  of  majesty 
to  majesty,  presentations  and  ostentetious  dinners, 
lasting  three  days. 

At  last,  Pius  VII.  repaired  to  Paris,  and  con- 
secrated Napoleon  and  Josephine  on  the  2d  of 
December.  The  haughty  emperor  knelt  before 
the  pontiff  like  Sicambre  Clovis  before  St.  Remi ; 
but  he  would  not  receive  the  crown  at  his  hands. 
He  seized  it  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  thus 
showing  that  it  was  blessed,  bat  not  glYen  him ; 
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that  he  was  consecrated  by  the  pope,  but  crowned 
by  himself. 

A  balloon  ascended  from  Paris  at  that  moment 
and  bore  the  great  intelligence  to  Rome  in  forty 
hours. 

We  have  named  Josephine ;  she  was  the  soul 
of  Fontainebleau.  While  her  happiness  lasted, 
she  shared  it  with  the  whole  world.  But  her  hus- 
band soon  grew  cold  towards  her,  and  she  foresaw 
the  dissolution  of  their  union.  The  first  word 
which  announced  this  fatal  divorce  was  pronounced 
at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  emperor's  cabinet.  How 
many  tears  flowed  from  this  moment  until  the  day 
of  the  separation ! 

At  last  Josephine  departed,  and  the  good  genius 
of  Napoleon  departed  with  her.  France  was  thence- 
forth suspicious  of  the  man  who  had  distrusted  him- 
self; and  Marie  Louise,  the  new  empress,  brought  to 
Fontainebleau, ^under  her  Austrian  mantle,  neither 
the  heart  of  a  wonian  nor  the  head  of  a  queen. 
Napoleon,  nevertheless,  did  all  that  he  could  to 
avert  the  evil  star,  and  to  please  the  wife  destined 
to  give  him  a  son.  Marie  Louise  found  in  the 
private  garden  the  pines  which  are  still  seen  there. 
The  emperor  had  caused  them  to  be  planted  to 
remind  her  of  the  aspect  of  German  forests. 

He  collected  in  the  apartments  of  the  empress 
the  finest  chef-d'ctuvres  with  which  painting  and 
sculpture  had  decorated  the  palaces — paintings  of 
Italy,  Flanders  and  Spain ;  the  pictures  of  Le 
Brun,  Poussin,  Watteau,  Boucher,  Lancret,  &c. 

These  delicate  attentions  did  not  prevent  Marie 
Jjouise  from  forgetting  Germany  in  France,  then 
France  in  Germany,  and  at  a  later* period,  bestow- 
ing upon  an  Austrian  colonel  the  hand  which  had 
held  the  imperial  sceptre ! 

On  his  return  from  Fontainebleau  to  Rome,  Pius 
Vn.  said  with  pleasure :  '*  I  have  been  to  seek 
religion,  and  I  have  found  it.  I  traversed  France 
through  a  kneeling  people." 

He  was  far  from  foreseeing  that  the  same 
palace  of  Fontainebleau,  which  he  had  triumphant- 
ly quitted,  would,  in  1813,  become  his  prison. 

In  this  interval  of  nine  years,  Napoleon  had 
brought  Europe  to  his  feet,  distributed  crowns  to 
his  family,  and  realized,  in  France,  all  the  gran- 
deur of  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  and  of 
Louis  XIV. 

One  man  only  was  to  found  who  dared  to  lift 
his  head  in  the  presence  of  the  proud  emperor ; 
and  this  man  was  the  one  who  had  blessed  his 
crown. 

'*  It  was  a  fine  spectacle,"  says  M.  de  Bignon, 
''  that  of  an  unarmed  pontiff  resisting  the  will  of 
the  conqueror  of  Germany  and  of  Italy ;  defying 
and  braving  his  vengeance.  Beside  the  great  and 
terrible  figure  of  the  second,  the  calm  and  proud 
figure  of  the  first  nobly  maintained  its  position." 

The  rupture  of  Pius  YII.  with  Napoleon  has 
been  variously  explained.  The  ostensible  motives 
were  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  to  control  the 
papal  power  even  in  the  Roman  states. 

'*  Tour  holiness  is  sovereign  of  Rome,  but  I  am 
her  emperor." 


The  pontiff,  who  was  expecting,  on  the  eoatre- 
ry,  the  restitution  of  the  legations  detached  from 
his  states,  replied  that  he  recognized  no  power 
superior  to  his  own ;  that  the  Emperor  of  Rome 
had  no  existence,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
vicar  of  God  was  to  preserve  union  with  all. 

Napoleon  grew  irritated  and  threatened.  Pios 
vn.  replied  calmly :  '*  If  you  refuse  to  acknowledge 
me  as  sovereign,  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  you  as 
emperor.  Come  and  take  Rome ;  I  shall  make  no 
resistance;  but  your  soldiers  will  not  enter  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  until  they  have  battered  down 
the  doors  with  their  cannon.  They  may  even  take 
away  my  life ;  my  tomb  will  be  honored,  and  I 
shall  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  in  the 
memories  of  men." 

The  emperor  persisted,  and  the  pontiff  excom- 
municated him. 

**  He  takes  me  for  Louis  Le  Deboonaire,"  cried 
Napoleon.  **  I  am  Charlemange,  and  I  will  prove 
it  to  him." 

In  fact,  he  confiscated  all  the  Roman  States. 
Miollis  occupied  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Radet 
seised  the  pope  and  conducted  him  to  Florence. 
From  thence  a  colonel  of  gendarmerie  took  him 
to  Savoy,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1813,  Piaa 
VII.  reentered  Fontainebleau  as  a  captive. 

He  was  imprisoned  in  the  apartments  which 
extend  on  the  right  from  the  stairway  of  the 
Cheval-Blanc.  There,  the  cardinals  of  Italy  and 
France  came  to  condole  with  him. 

'*  Faith  and  prayer !"  replied  the  venerable  old 
man,  pointing  towards  heaven. 

He  said  mass  in  the  ancient  saloon  of  Mme.  de 
Maintenon,  where  he  had  caused  to  be  placed  the 
altar  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Saturnin,  formerly  con- 
secrated by  Thomas  k  Becket,  another  martyr  to 
the  faith.  He  was  waited  upon  by  the  servants 
of  the  imperial  household.  He  rarely  entered  the 
gardens,  where  he  was  narrowly  watched  by  the 
police.  His  bed  had  neither  canopy  nor  curtains. 
He  passed  half  of  his  days  at  the  foot  of  the  cra- 
cifix,  and  lived  like  an  anchorite,  in  the  midst  of 
the  honors  which  disguised  his  chain. 

God  took  his  cause  in  hand,  and  avenged  him, 
by  defeating  Napoleon  in  his  Russian  campaign. 
Returned  from  this  disastrous  enterprise  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  the  emperor  sent  compliments 
to  his  captive,  the  1st  of  January,  1813.  He  har- 
assed him,  day  aAer  day,  with  battalions  of  nego- 
tiators. Learning  at  last  that  he  was  disposed  to 
submit,  he,  on  the  19th,  after  a  hunt  at  Groebois, 
hastily  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  entered  alone  the 
chamber  of  Pios  VII.,  and  gave  him  the  military 
salute.  The  next  day  he  returned  to  the  charge, 
fascinated  the  old  man,  and  wrested  from  him  the 
famous  concordat  of  Fontainebleau,  by  which  he  re- 
nounced his  temporal  power. 

Thia  interview  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  is 
still  a  great  historical  mystery.  Some  have  said 
that  Napoleon  only  showed  himself  a  skilful  diplo- 
matist ;  others  have  asserted  that  he  was  brutal, 
even  to  striking  the  holy  father  and  dragging  him 
by  his  white  hairs.     This  exaggeration  has  beeo 
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contradicted  by  Pias  YII.  himself,  who  has  often 
declared  that  Napoleon  did  not  commit  each  a 
sacrilege. 

If  we  may  believe  M.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  trae  account  of  the  circumstances, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  became  known. 

A  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  emperor, 
on  the  second  day,  one  of  his  pages  was  in  the 
room  preparing  for  the  decisive  conversation.  This 
young  officer  forgot  the  hour,  in  contemplating  a 
uble  loaded  with  petitions,  which  followed  Napo- 
leon everywhere. 

"  I  had  often  seen  him,'*  sa3r8  he,  '*  submit  these 
petitions  to  a  singular  ordeal.  He  neither  examined 
them  in  order  or  by  chance ;  but  when  their  num- 
ber irritated  him,  he  would  pass  his  hand  over  the 
table,  from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left,  like 
a  reaper,  and  disperse  them  until  he  had  reduced 
the  number  to  five  or  six,  which  he  opened.  This 
kind  of  disdainful  sport  had  affected  me  singularly. 
All  these  papers  of  mourning  and  distress,  repulsed 
and  thrown  on  the  floor,  swept  away  by  a  gust  of 
anger,  these  useless  implorings  of  widows  and  or- 
phans, having  no  hope  of  succor  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  flying  papers  were  brushed  by 
the  consalar  chapeau  ;  all  these  mournful  papers, 
moistened  with  the  tears  of  families,  crushed  be- 
neath his  feet,  like  the  dead  on  the  battle-field,  rep- 
resented to  me  the  present  destiny  of  France  as  a 
sinister  lottery ;  and  great  as  was  the  indiflerent  or 
rode  hand  which  drew  the  lots,  I  thought  it  was 
not  just  to  deliver  thus  to  the  caprice  of  its  move- 
ments so  many  obscure  fortunes,  which  might  have 
been  one  day  perhaps  as  great  as  his  own,  if  a 
supporting  arm  had  been  extended  to  them.  I  felt 
my  heart  rebel  against  Napoleon,  but,  partially, 
like  the  heart  of  a  slave  as  it  was.  As  I  contem- 
plated these  neglected  letters,  cries  of  grief  un- 
heeded rose  from  their  disregarded  folds;  and 
taking  them  up  to  read  them,  and  afterwards 
throwing  them  aside,  I  constituted  myself  a  judge 
between  these  unfortunates  and  the  master  they 
had  given  themselves,  and  who  was  to-day  about 
to  seat  himself  more  firmly  than  ever  upon  their 
heads.  I  was  holding  in  my  hand  one  of  these 
despised  petitions,  when  the  sound  of  drums  beating 
aux  champs  made  known  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
emperor.  Now,  you  know  that  as  we  see  the 
flash  of  the  cannon  before  we  hear  the  report,  we 
saw  him  always  at  the  same  time  that  we  received 
intelligence  of  his  approach ;  so  rapid  were  his 
motions,  and  so  hurried  was  his  life  and  his  mode  of 
action !  When  he  entered  on  horseback  the  palace- 
yard,  his  guides  followed  him  with  difficulty ;  and 
before  the  guard  had  had  time  to  take  their  arms, 
be  had  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  ascended 
the  staircase.  This  time,  I  heard  his  footsteps 
at  Che  same  moment  with  the  drum.  I  had  scarce- 
ly time  to  throw  myself  in  the  alcove  of  a  state 
bed,  which  was  not  used,  surrounded  by  a  balus- 
trade, and  dosed  by  curtains  studded  with  trees. 

**  Napoleon  was  much  agitated.  He  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  impatience.     He  began, 


by  way  of  killing  time  and  composing  himself,  to 
beat  a  march  with  his  fingers  on  the  panes  of  .a 
window.  At  last  he  started  and  listened,  ran  to 
open  the  door,  and  the  holy  father  entered.*' 

The  emperor  closed  the  door  with  the  precipita- 
tion of  a  gaoler.  The  page  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  at  seeing  himself  shut  up  alone  with  anch 
personages.  Meanwhile  he  remained  **  silent  and 
motionless,"  listening  and  looking  attentively. 

"  Pius  Vn.  was  of  tall  and  fine  stature.  His 
face  was  long,  dark,  and  its  expression  was  that 
of  suflfering,  but  coupled  with  a  huly  nobility  and 
unbounded  kindness.  His  black  eyes  were  large 
and  fine,  his  mouth  was  half  open,  with  a  benev- 
olent smile,  to  which  his  projecting  chin  gave  an 
expression  of  lively  shrewdness;  a  smile  which 
had  nothing  of  political  slyness,  but  betokened  only 
Christian  benevolence.  A  white  coif  covered  his 
long  hair,  which  was  parted  in  long  silvery  locks. 
He  wore  negligently  over  his  shoulders  a  long  cap- 
uchin of  red  velvet,  and  his  gown  fell  over  his 
feet.  He  entered  slowly  with  the  tranquil  and 
cautious  step  of  an  aged  female.  He  seated  him- 
self, with  downcast  eyes,  on  one  of  those  great 
Roman  .arm-chairs,  gilt  and  covered  with  eagles, 
and  waited  to  be  addressed  by  the  other  Italian." 

Napoleon  continued  to  walk  around  the  seat  of 
Pius  VII.,  then  stopped  directly  before  him,  and, 
without  preamble,  entering  upon  the  subject,  re- 
capitulated all  he  had  done,  and  all  he  intended  to 
do,  for  religion. 

"  I  am  not  an  esprit  fort,^'  said  he,  "  I  do  not 
love  reasoners  and  ideologists.  In  spite  of  my  old 
republicans,  in  one  word,  I  shall  attend  mass!" 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  the  pope,  awaiting  the 
efifect  of  this  *'coup  d'encensoir." 

The  holy  father  did  not  stir,  nor  raise  his 
eyes,  and  seemed  resigned  to  hear  all  without  re- 
plying. 

The  emperor  recommenced  his  evolutions  around 
the  arm-chair.  He  soon  resumed  his  discourse, 
afiecting  great  carelessness,  but  watching  the  pon- 
tiflf,  now  in  profile,  now  in  the  mirrors  about  the 
room. 

'*  Do  not,  holy  father,"  said  he,  **  assume  the 
air  of  a  martyr,  offering  his  sufferings  to  Heaven. 
Such  is  not  your  situation.  You  are  only  a  volun- 
tary prisoner.  Say  a  single  word,  you  are  free ; 
the  road  to  Rome  is  open,  no  one  shall  detain 
you." 

Pius  VII.  sighed,  raised  his  right  hand,  and 
looked  at  the  golden  cross  which  he  wore  suspended 
from  his  neck. 

**  If  the  dignity  of  your  character  did  not  prevent 
me,  I  should  say  you  were  a  little  ungrateful.  You 
do  not  seem  sufficiently  to  have  remembered  the 
good  offices  which  France  has  rendered  you.  The 
conclave  of  Venice,  which  elected  you  pope,  has 
to  me  a  little  the  appearance  of  having  been  in- 
spired by  my  campaign  in  Italy,  and  by  a  word 
which  I  said  about  you.  I  have  never  had  time 
to  study  theology  myself;  but  I  attach  great  faith 
to  the  power  of  the  church.    She  has  a  prodigious 
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A  short  time  aAer,  the  treaty  of  the  11th  of 
April  Wis  brought  him.  He  refused  to  sign  it. 
Suddenly,  says  M.  Fain,  in  the  night  of  the  13ih 
and  13th,  the  silence  of  the  long  corridors  of  the 
palace  was  disturbed  by  frequent  passing  to  and  fro. 
The  waiters  ascended  and  descended ;  the  wax-can- 
dles of  the  inner  apartment  were  lighted ;  the  ser- 
vants were  aroused.  Dr.  Ivan  was  summoned ;  the 
grand  marshal,  Bertrand,  was  awaked ;  the  Duke 
of  Vicenza  called ;  some  one  ran  for  the  Due  de  Bas- 
sano,  who  resided  at  the  Chancellerie ;  all  arrived, 
and  were  successively  introduced  into  the  sleeping- 
chamber.  In  vain  did  curiosity  lend  an  attentive 
ear ;  it  could  distinguish  nothing  but  groans  and 
sighs  which  escaped  from  the  ante-chamber,  and 
were  prolonged  through  the  neighboring  galleries. 
Suddenly,  Dr.  Ivan  came  out ;  he  hastily  descend- 
ed into  the  court,  found  there  a  horse  fastened  to 
the  railing,  mounted  him  and  rode  off  upon  a  gal- 
lop. The  most  profound  obscurity  has  covered 
with  its  veil  the  mystery  of  this  night.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  given  of  it  : 

At  the  period  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Na- 
poleon had  procured,  in  case  of  accident,  the  means 
of  preventing  his  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  caused  his  physician.  Dr.  Ivan, 
to  prepare  a  package  of  opium,  which  he  had  worn 
at  his  neck  while  the  danger  lasted.  Since  then 
he  had  preserved  this  packet  with  great  care  in  a 
secret  drawer.  This  night,  the  moment  seemed 
to  have  arrived  to  employ  this  last  resort.  The 
valet-de-chambre,  who  slept  behind  his  half-open 
door,  had  heard  him  rise,  had  seen  him  dissolve 
something  in  a  glass  of  water,  drink,  and  return  to 
bed.  Very  soon  severe  pain  drew  from  Napoleon 
an  avowal  that  his  end  was  approaching.  It  was 
then  that  he  caused  his  most  intimate  friends  to  be 
summoned.  Ivan  also  was  called  ;  but,  on  learn- 
ing what  had  passed,  and  hearing  Napoleon  com- 
plain that  the  action  of  the  poison  was  not  suffi- 
ciently prompt,  he  became  confused  and  precipitately 
quilted  Fontainebleau.  It  is  added  that  a  long 
sleep  followed,  that  after  abundant  perspiration  the 
pains  ceased,  and  that  the  frightful  symptoms  at 
last  disappeared,  whether  because  the  dose  was  in- 
sufficient, or  time  had  weakened  the  force  of  the 
poison.  It  is  said,  also,  that  Napoleon  exclaimed, 
on  awaking,  surprised  at  finding  himself  living,  *'  It 
was  not  the  will  of  God !"  and  that  he  hence- 
forth resigned  himself  to  bis  new  destiny.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  he 
rose  and  dressed  as  usual.  His  refusal  to  ratify 
the  treaty  had  ceased  ;  he  signed  it.* 

*  The  son  of  Dr.  Ivan  assures  us  that  his  father  never 
believed  iu  the  poisoning  of  Napoleon.  We  copy  what 
he  has  said. 

THB  rOURTSSNTH   OF    MARCH,    1814. — A   LITTLS  BBCTI- 
FICATION  or  A   OHEAT   KRBOB. 

All  authors  who  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history 
of  Napoleon,  have  been  grossly  mistaken  on  a  fact  of 
some  importance,  since  from  it  some  deductions  may  be 
drawn  respecting  the  true  character  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  whom  Europe  has  ever  known. 

All,  in  reoottntmg  ihe  events  which  took  place  at  Fon- 
tainebleau during  the  night  of  the  14th  of  March,  1814, 
have  invented  a  romance  which  has  had  an  extensive  cir- 


The  act  being  consummated,  the  emperor,  who' 
was  henceforth  King  of  Elba  only,  descended  into 
his  library,  chose  from  it  books  and  maps ;  desig- 
nated to  follow  him  into  exile,  Dronot,  Bertrand 

culation,  because  no  one  except  Baron  Ivan  my  father, 
and  myself  could  refute  it.  My  father  has  related  to  me, 
a  thousand  times  over,  the  minutest  details  of  this  scene ; 
but,  during  his  life-time  he  hod  no  other  confidants  than 
mvself  and  the  reader  will  easily  understand  the  reason 
when  he  shall  have  read  this  narrative.  Now  that  my 
father  is  no  longer  living,  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  reveal 
the  truth  of  facts  so  r^lessly  misrepresented  by  men 
who  pretend  to  have  seen  everything,  to  know  everything, 
and  who,  from  a  desire  of  attaching  importance  to  them- 
selves, often  compromise  historians. 

On  the  point  of  departure  for  the  too  memorable  Rus- 
sian campaign,  Napoleon  had  a  kind  of  presentiment  of 
the  misfortunes  which  were  to  happen  to  him,  and  was 
seized  with  the  fear  of  falling  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  bi  consequence,  be  summoned  to  his  cabi- 
net his  favorite  surgeon,  Dr.  Ivan,  and  after  having  im- 
parted to  him  his  fears,  he  asked  him  whether  he  could 
not  prepare  o  poison  active  enoueh  to  kill  promptly  and 
without  much  poin.  He  added  that  he  would  constantly 
carry  it  with  him  in  a  box,  to  moke  use  of  it  should  for- 
tune reduce  him  to  this  extremity.  My  father  wished  to 
make  some  observations,  but  the  emperor  commanded  him 
to  execute  his  orders  in  a  tone  so  Imperative  that  he  was 
compelled  to  obey. 

Baron  Ivan  sent  for  M.  Royer,  principal  apothecary  to 
the  emperor's  household,  and  made  him  prepare  imniedi- 
aiely,  in  his  presence,  a  powder  composed  of  belladonna 
and  white  hellebore.  The  nature  of  the  -poison  was  not 
very  active,  as  may  be  seen,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas 
which  my  father  hod  when  he  dared  to  make  observa- 
tions  to  the  emperor. 

This  preparation  was  placed  in  a  box,  and  sent  to  his 
majesty.  Durinaf  the  disastrous  campaign.  Napoleon 
lost  this  box,  ana  on  his  return  to  Paris,  gave  new  oiders 
to  his  physician  to  prepare  a  similar  dose  of  poison. 
This  time  the  crown  jeweller  made  a  little  casket,  in 
which  M.  Rover  put  the  composition,  which  the  emperor 
always  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  which  was 
also  soon  lost. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  March,  afier  the  abdica- 
tion, the  emperor  summoned  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold, and  desiring  to  recompense  all  those  who  bad  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  he  distributed  to  each  a  part  of 
the  two  millions  in  gold  which  he  had  depositee  in  the 
treasury.  Then,  all  retired  in  tears,  and  the  emperor  re- 
tained with  him  only  the  man  whom  he  then  called  his 
friend.  Dr.  Ivan. 

He  hastily  asked  him  if  be  would  follow  him  to  the 
isle  of  Elba.  My  father,  whom  family  affairs,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  him,  detained  in  Paris,  hesitated, 
and  asked  a  delav  of  two  or  three  months.  The  emperor 
misinterpreted  this  embarrassment,  and  said  to  him 
kindly :  "  My  dear  Ivan,  you  are  fatigued  with  war  ;  re- 
main at  home.  You  have  never  thought  of  your  fortune 
nor  of  that  of  your  family  ;  I  eive  each  of  yuur  children 
a  hundred  thousand  francs.  As  for  you,  my  friend,  take 
this  cross  of  commander  in  the  legion  of  honor,  as  a  re- 
ward for  your  devotion,  and  besides,  I  have  brought  for 
you  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  francs  besides  the  two  mil- 
lions I  have  just  distributed." 

My  father,  overwhelmed  with  so  many  benefits,  could 
not  find  words  to  reply  ;  the  emperor  extended  his  hajid 
to  him,  which  he  pressed  with  emotion,  and  the  baron, 
without  a  word  having  been  said  about  poison,  retired, 
leaving  on  the  mantel-piece  the  cross  of  commander,  and 
the  order  on  the  treasury,  which  the  emperor  had  just 

given  him.    The  result  was,  that  my  father  remained  all 
is  life-time  on  officer  in  the  legion  of  honor. 
As  I  have  said,  this  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  emperor,  my  father 
remained  alone. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Roustan,  who  was 
lying  across  the  door,  heard  groaning.  Notwithstanding 
the  express  nrohibition  of  his  majesty,  he  entered  the 
chamber,  and  saw  the  emperor  seated  on  his  bed,  still 
bokling  in  his  hand  a  glass,  the  contents  of  which  he  had 
iust  drank.  Napoleon  was  pale  and  did  not  speak. 
Roustan,  nnable  to  comprehend  what  could  have  happened, 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  stupor  in  his  master,  nastily 
ran  to  awaken  the  Dake  of  Vicenxa,  General  Oouigaad, 
and  Baron  Ivan.    They  all  three  entered  together  the 
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Mid  CambroBne,  with  six  hundred  old  aoldien,  who 
would  have  aocompanied  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Then  he  repaired  to  the  ooort  of  the  pal* 
aee,  where  the  grenadiers  of  the  imperial  gnard, 
and  hii  other  oompanions  in  arms  were  tearfully 
awaiting  him;  he  uttered  thoee  heroie  adieax 
which  hare  been  the  subject  of  so  many  pictures  ; 
he  recommended  fidelity  to  the  new  king  of  France, 
and  promised  to  employ  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
in  recording  his  and  their  exploits.  At  last,  una- 
ble to  embrace  all,  he  embraced  their  eagle  and 
their  flag,*  and  pressed  to  his  heart  their  chief, 
General  Petit,  whom  this  last  embrace  has  im- 
Diortalized. 

The  general  remembered  the  last  words  of  the 
emperor,  and  has  communicated  them  to  the 
world : 

Officers,  sub-officers  and  soldiers  of  the  old  guard, 
1  bid  you  adieu. 

Daring  twenty  years  I  have  been  satisfied  with 
you.  I  have  always  found  you  in  the  path  to 
glory. 

With  you  and  the  brave  men  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  me,  I  could  have  carried  on  the  war 
three  years ;  but  France  would  have  been  un- 
happy, which  has  compelled  me  to  the  course  I  am 
pureuing. 

Be  faithful  to  the  new  sovereign  whom  France 
has  chosen. 

Do  not  pity  my  fate.  I  sliall  be  happy  in  know- 
apartment  of  the  emperor,  who  still  remained  in  the  same 
altitude,  his  eye  fixed  and  stem.  Aroused  by  the  sound, 
bis  majestT  turned  towards  these  gentlemen,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  his  physician,  *'  Well,  Ivan,"  said  be, 
**  the  poison  yon  gave  me  has  produced  no  effect." 

There  was  something  singular  in  these  words,  which 
I  leave  my  readers  to  reflect  upon. 

My  fisther,  not  thinking  that  he  alluded  to  the  poison 
whicn  he  had  given  him  previous  to  the  campaign  of 
Moscow,  attempted  to  deny  having  given  him  any  the 
evening  before  ;  hut  the  emperor  imposed  silence.  The 
doct<»r,  afler  having  fell  the  emperor's  pulse,  recognized 
the  ap])roach  of  one  of  those  nervous  attacks  to  which 
his  majesty  was  subject,  and  after  having  prescribed, 
withdrew  to  near  the  mantel-piece. 

On  healing  the  emperor  speak  coolly  to  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza  and  General  Gourgaud  of  his  poisoning,  it  came 
Into  my  father's  mind  that,  notwithstanding  the  absolute 
want  of  any  svmptoms  of  poison,  it  was  possible  that  his 
majesty  mignt  have  procured  from  another  physician 
some  mineriu  poison  or  other,  the  effects  of  which  might 
not  be  felt  for  several  hours.  This  idea  so  alarmed  my 
father,  that  imagiaing  himself  already  accused  of  poison- 
ing his  sovereign,  he  lost  entirely  his  presence  of  mind, 
deaceoded  the  grand  stair^way,  and,  pursued  by  this  fatal 
itiea,  seized  a  horse  ready  saddled  in  the  stables,  and 
galloped  towards  Paris.  A  white  handkerchief  fastened 
round  his  arm.  allowed  him  to  pass  through  the  lines  of 
the  allies.  Tne  emperor  never  forgave  him  this  momen- 
tarv  weakness. 

£vervbody  knows  the  end  of  this  terrible  night,  and 
what  the  emperor  said  on  that  occasion.  As  for  my 
father,  whose  wild  air,  and  clothes  covered  with  dust, 
alarmed  much  my  sister  and  myself,  his  reason  soon  re- 
turned. Then,  be  would  have  hastened  back  to  Fon- 
laineblean.  bot  alas  I  it  was  too  late.  During  all  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  could  never  forgive  himself  for 
hnviug  abandoned  the  ereat  man  who  had  always  lieen 
to  him  a  friend  and  a  lather,  and  np  to  his  last  moments, 
ffgreited  that  he  oonld  not  have  died  with  him  in  exile. 

But  he  never  believed  in  the  poisonii^. 

BxaoN  Ivan. 

*The  ibg  of  Fontainebleau,  preserved  by  General 
Fsiit,  lies  on  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  at  the  Invalides,  be- 
side the  sword  of  AusterliU. 
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log  that  yoa  are  so.    I  ahall  record  what  we  have 
done. 

Then  arose  cries  of  grief,  tears  and  sobs,  trans- 
ports of  enthusiasm,  heart-rending  words,  despair 
which  might  have  softened  a  rock.  Napoleon  tore 
himself  away  from  the  soldiers  who  covered  with 
tears  and  kisses  his  hands,  his  clothes,  and  even 
his  boots. 

The  following  year,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1815,  these  same  soldiers,  at  the  same  place,  sa- 
luted him  emperor,  on  his  return  from  the  island 
of  Elba,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  on  their  arms, 
from  Fontainebleau  to  the  Tuileries.  It  is  well 
known  how  brief  was  their  joy,  and  that  the  eter- 
nal exile  to  St.  Helena  was  the  denouement. 

Such  is  the  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Louis  XVni.  only  completed  the  gallery  of 
Diana,  and  engraved  on  the  table  of  the  abdica- 
tion the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Charles  X.  went  there  only  to  hunt  in  the  forest. 
Louis  Philippe  married  his  eldest  son  there,  and 
restored  this  palace  to  art,  as  he  restored  that 
of  Versailles  to  glory.  Whatever  may  be  the 
judgment  of  posterity  on  his  reign,  his  name  will 
live  in  the  restorations  of  Fontainebleau,  beside  the 
names  of  Francis  I.,  Henry  H.,  and  Louis  XIV. 
Art  has  its  unalterable  sentiments,  as  politics  its 
irrevocable  sentences. 

M.  Fontaine,  Dubreoil,  Abel  Pujol,  Alland, 
Picot,  Munich,  have  restored  their  brilliancy  to  the 
works  of  Primaticcio,  Rosso,  Nicolo  de  TAbbate, 
Ambroise  Dubois,  &c. ;  to  the  gallery  of  Henry 
II.,  to  the  Porte  Dor^e,  to  th&  king's  staircase,  to 
the  old  chimney-piece  of  Henry  IV.,  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Satornin,  the  windows  of  which  were  painted  by 
the  Princess  Marie  d'Orleans  with  the  same  hand 
which  sculptured  the  Jeanne  d*Arc  of  Versailles ; 
to  the  rez'de-chaussie  of  the  ancient  Conciergerie, 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Court  of  Princes,  and  to 
the  right  wing  of  the  Court  of  Fountains. 


Part  III.     The  Palace. 

CHAPTER   y. 


General  aspect— The  court  Du  Cheval  Blanc— The 
staircase  Du  Per  k  Cheval— The  pavilions— The 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity—The  gallery  of  Francis 
'        ■  be  shade  of  Napoleon — 

gallery  of  Diana— The 


chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity— Tne  gaucry  oi  t^rm 
L— The  petit  apartmenU— The  shade  of  Napoleo 
His  table  and  his  bed— The  gallery  of  Diana—' 

Svilion  of  St.  Louis— The  theatre— The  gallery  of 
enry  II.— The  chapel  St.  Satumin— The  gallery  of 
Louis  Philippe— The  window  of  the  murder,  ^. 

Let  us  now  approach  the  chateau  or  rather  the 
chateaux  of  Fontainebleau,  and  we  shall  find  in 
saloon  after  saloon,  still  living,  surrounded  by  the 
chef-d*oeuvre8  of  art,  all  the  historical  reminis- 
cences we  have  juat  evoked. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  building  justifies,  at 
the  first  glance,  the  expression  of  an  Englishman  : 
Fontainebleau  is  an  assemblage  of  chateaux.  We 
might  even  call  it  a  medley  of  chateaux.  No» 
where,  in  fact,  exists  such  a  confusion  of  edificea 
connected  together  of  opposite  or  mixed  8tylea» 
Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  Arabic,  the  ReatoralioDn 
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A  short  time  aAer,  the  treaty  of  the  11th  of 
April  was  brought  him.  He  refused  to  sign  it. 
Suddenly,  saya  M.  Fain,  in  the  night  of  the  13ih 
and  13th,  the  silence  of  the  long  corridors  of  the 
palace  was  disturbed  by  frequent  passing  to  and  fro. 
The  waiters  ascended  and  descended ;  the  wax-can- 
dles of  the  inner  apartment  were  lighted ;  the  ser- 
vants were  aroused.  Dr.  Ivan  was  summoned ;  the 
grand  marshal,  Bertrand,  was  awaked ;  the  Duke 
of  Vicenza  called ;  some  one  ran  for  the  Due  de  Bas- 
sano,  who  resided  at  the  Chancellerie ;  all  arrived, 
and  were  snccessitely  introduced  iuto  the  sleeping- 
chamber.  In  vain  did  curiosity  lend  an  attentive 
ear ;  it  could  distinguish  nothing  but  groans  and 
sighs  which  escaped  from  the  ante-chamber,  and 
were  prolonged  through  the  neighboring  galleries. 
Suddenly,  Dr.  Ivan  came  out ;  he  hastily  descend- 
ed into  the  court,  found  there  a  horse  fastened  to 
the  railing,  mounted  him  and  rode  off  upon  a  gal- 
lop. The  most  profound  obscurity  has  covered 
with  its  veil  the  mystery  of  this  night.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  given  of  it : 

At  the  period  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Na- 
poleon had  procured,  in  case  of  accident,  the  means 
of  preventing  his  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  caused  his  physician.  Dr.  Ivan, 
to  prepare  a  package  of  opium,  which  he  had  worn 
at  his  neck  while  the  danger  lasted.  Since  then 
he  had  preserved  this  packet  with  great  care  in  a 
secret  drawer.  This  night,  the  moment  seemed 
to  have  arrived  to  employ  this  last  resort.  The 
valet-de-chambre,  who  slept  behind  his  half-open 
door,  had  heard  him  rise,  had  seen  him  dissolve 
something  in  a  glass  of  water,  drink,  and  return  to 
bed.  Very  soon  severe  pain  drew  from  Napoleon 
an  avowal  that  his  end  was  approaching.  It  was 
then  that  he  caused  his  most  intimate  friends  to  be 
summoned.  Ivan  also  was  called  ;  but,  on  learn- 
ing what  had  passed,  and  hearing  Napoleon  com- 
plain that  the  action  of  the  poison  was  not  suffi- 
ciently prompt,  he  became  confused  and  precipitately 
quitted  Fontainebleau.  It  is  added  that  a  long 
sleep  followed,  that  after  abundant  perspiration  the 
pains  ceased,  and  that  the  frightful  symptoms  at 
last  disappeared,  whether  because  the  dose  was  in- 
sufficient, or  time  had  weakened  the  force  of  the 
poison.  It  is  said,  also,  that  Napoleon  exclaimed, 
on  awaking,  surprised  at  finding  himself  living,  **  It 
was  not  the  will  of  God!"  and  that  he  hence- 
forth resigned  himself  to  bis  new  destiny.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  he 
rose  and  dressed  as  usual.  His  refusal  to  ratify 
the  treaty  had  ceased  ;  he  signed  it.* 

*  The  son  of  Dr.  Ivan  assures  us  that  his  father  never 
believed  in  the  poisoaing  of  Napoleon.  We  copy  what 
he  has  said. 

THB  rOURTSSNTH   OF    MARCH,    1814.— A   LITTLB   BBCTI- 
FICATI02T  or  A   GREAT   BRBOB. 

All  authors  who  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history 
of  Napoleon,  have  been  grossly  mistaken  on  a  fact  of 
some  importance,  since  from  it  some  deductions  may  be 
drawn  respecting  the  true  character  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  whom  Europe  has  ever  known. 

All,  in  recoontine  the  events  which  took  place  at  Fon- 
tamebleau  during  the  night  of  the  14th  of  March,  1814, 
have  invented  a  romance  which  has  had  an  extensive  cir- 


The  act  being  consummated,  the  emperor,  who* 
was  henceforth  King  of  Elba  only,  descended  into 
his  library,  chose  from  it  books  and  maps ;  desig- 
nated to  follow  him  into  exile,  Dronot,  Bertrand 

cvbijcti,  ht'L^juir.-  ii.f  4ne  except  Baron  Ivan  my  father, 
aiici  m^!&i?H  cuuld  ti'jute  it.  My  father  has  related  to  me, 
a  ihoui^aiid  riti)e«  over,  the  minutest  details  of  this  scene ; 
but,  duririg  bis  life-Ljme  he  had  no  other  confidants  than 
my^E^lf,  and  the  n^riHer  will  easily  understand  the  reason 
whtfji  he  shall  Uma  read  this  narrative.  Now  that  mv 
father  is  no  longer  living,  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  reveal 
the  truth  of  facts  so  recklessly  misrepresented  by  men 
who  pretend  lo  have  seen  everything,  to  know  everything, 
and  who,  from  a  de&jre  of  attaching  importance  to  them- 
selves, ^^f^pn  ?nmpmniise  historians. 

Qii  die  pQiUi  Di  cli^jjarture  for  the  too  memorable  Rus- 
sian camimign,  Napoleon  had  a  kind  of  presentiment  of 
the  misfortunes  which  were  to  happen  to  him,  and  was 
seized  with  the  fear  of  falling  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  In  consequence,  he  summoned  to  his  cabi- 
net his  favorite  surgeon,  Dr.  Ivan,  and  after  having  im- 
parted to  him  his  fears,  he  asked  him  whether  he  could 
not  prepare  a  poison  active  enoueh  to  kill  promptly  and 
without  much  pain.  He  added  that  he  would  constantly 
carry  it  with  him  in  a  box,  to  make  use  of  it  should  for- 
tune reduce  him  to  this  extremity.  My  father  wished  to 
make  some  observations,  but  the  emperor  commanded  him 
to  execute  his  orders  in  a  tone  so  ioiperative  that  he  vras 
compelled  to  obey. 

Baron  Ivan  sent  for  M.  Royer,  principal  apothecary  to 
the  emperor's  household,  and  made  him  prepare  immedi- 
ately, in  his  presence,  a  powder  composed  of  belladonna 
and  white  hellebore.  The  nature  of  the  poison  was  not 
very  active,  as  may  be  seen,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas 
which  my  father  had  when  he  dared  to  make  observa- 
tions to  the  emperor. 

This  preparation  was  placed  In  a  box,  and  sent  to  his 
majesty.  Durinff  the  disastrous  campaig^n,  Napoleon* 
lost  this  box,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  gave  new  orders 
to  his  physician  to  prepare  a  similar  dose  of  poison. 
This  time  the  crown  jeweller  made  a  little  casket,  in 
which  M.  Royer  put  the  composition,  which  the  emperor 
always  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  which  was 
also  soon  lost. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  March,  afier  the  abdica- 
tion, the  emperor  summoned  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold, and  desiring  to  recompense  all  those  who  bad  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  he  aistributed  to  each  a  part  of 
the  two  millions  in  gold  which  he  had  depositea  in  the 
treasury.  Then,  all  retired  in  tears,  and  the  emperor  re- 
tained with  him  only  the  man  whom  he  then  called  his 
friend.  Dr.  Ivan. 

He  hastily  asked  him  if  be  would  follow  him  to  the 
isle  of  Elba.  My  father,  whom  family  affairs,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  him,  detained  in  Paris,  hesitated, 
and  asked  a  delav  of  two  or  three  months.  The  emperor 
misinterpreted  this  embarrassment,  and  said  to  him 
kindly :  ♦*  My  dear  Ivan,  you  are  fatigued  with  war  ;  re- 
main at  home.  You  have  never  thought  of  your  fortune 
nor  of  that  of  your  family  ;  I  give  each  of  yuur  children 
a  hundred  thousand  francs.  As  for  you,  my  friend,  take 
this  cross  of  commander  in  the  legion  of  honor,  as  a  re- 
ward for  your  devotion,  and  besides,  I  have  brought  for 
you  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  francs  besides  the  two  mil- 
lions I  have  just  distributed." 

Mv  father,  overwhelmed  with  so  many  benefits,  could 
not  nnd  words  to  reply  ;  the  emperor  extended  his  hand 
to  him,  which  he  pressed  with  emotion,  and  the  baron, 
without  a  word  having  been  said  about  poison,  retired, 
leaving  on  the  mantel-piece  the  cross  of  commander,  and 
the  order  on  the  treasury,  which  the  emperor  had  just 

given  him.    The  result  was,  that  my  father  remained  all 
is  life-time  an  officer  in  the  legion  of  honor. 
As  I  have  said,  this  look  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  emperor,  my  father 
remained  alone. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Roustan,  who  was 
lying  across  the  door,  heard  groaning.  Notwithstanding 
the  express  orohibition  of  his  majesty,  he  entered  the 
chamber,  and  saw  the  emperor  seated  on  his  bed,  still 
holding  in  his  hand  a  glass,  the  contents  of  which  he  had 
lust  drank.  Napoleon  was  pale  and  did  not  apeak. 
Roustan,  unable  to  comprehend  what  could  have  happened, 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  ntupor  in  his  master,  nastily 
ran  to  awaken  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  General  Gourgmud, 
and  Baron  Ivan.    They  all  three  entered  together  the 
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■■d  CunbroBDe,  with  six  hundred  old  aoldien,  who 
woaid  have  aoooropanied  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Then  he  repaired  to  the  ooart  of  the  pal- 
ace, where  the  grenadiers  of  the  imperial  gaaid, 
and  his  other  compauiooa  in  arms  were  tearfully 
awaiting  him;  he  uttered  those  heroic  adieax 
which  hare  been  the  subject  of  so  many  pictures  ; 
he  recommended  fidelity  to  the  new  king  of  Franoe, 
and  promised  to  employ  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
in  recording  his  and  their  exploits.  At  last,  una- 
ble to  embrace  all,  he  embraced  their  eagle  and 
their  flag,*  and  pressed  to  his  heart  their  chief, 
General  Petit,  whom  this  last  embrace  has  im* 
morulized. 

The  general  remembered  the  last  words  of  the 
emperor,  and  has  communicated  them  to  the 
world  : 

Officers,  sub-officers  and  soldiers  of  the  old  guard, 
1  bid  you  adieu. 

During  twenty  years  I  have  been  satisfied  with 
you.  I  have  always  found  you  in  the  path  to 
glory. 

With  you  and  the  brave  men  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  me,  I  could  have  carried  on  the  war 
three  years ;  but  France  would  have  been  un- 
happy, which  has  compelled  me  to  the  course  I  am 
pursuing. 

Be  faithful  to  the  new  sovereign  whom  France 
has  chosen. 

Do  not  pity  my  fate.    I  sliall  be  happy  in  know- 

aptrtment  of  the  emperor,  who  still  remained  in  the  same 
suitude,  his  eye  fixed  and  stem.  Aroused  by  the  sound, 
his  majestv  turned  towards  these  gentlemen,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  his  physician,  '*  Well,  Ivan,"  said  he, 
**  the  poison  yea  gave  nie  has  produced  no  efiect." 

There  -was  something  singular  in  these  words,  which 
I  leave  my  readers  to  reflect  upon. 

Hv  Cither,  not  thinking  that  he  alluded  to  the  poison 
which  he  had  given  him  previous  to  the  campaign  of 
Moscow,  attempted  to  deny  having  given  him  any  the 
evening  before  ;  hut  the  emperor  imposed  silence.  The 
doctor,  after  having  felt  the  emperor's  pulse,  recognized 
the  approach  of  one  of  those  nervous  attacks  to  which 
his  majesty  was  subject,  and  after  having  prescribed, 
withdrew  to  near  the  mantel-piece. 

On  healing  the  emperor  speak  coolly  to  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza  and  General  Gourgaud  of  his  poisoning,  it  came 
into  my  father's  mind  that,  notwithstanding  the  absolute 
want  oranjr  svmptoms  of  poison,  it  was  possible  that  his 
majesty  mignt  have  procured  from  another  physician 
some  mineral  poison  or  other,  the  efi*ects  of  which  might 
not  be  feU  for  several  hours.  This  idea  so  alarmed  my 
father,  that  imagining  himself  already  accused  of  poison- 
ing his  sovereign,  he  lost  entirely  his  presence  of  mind, 
descended  the  grand  stair-way,  and,  pursued  by  this  fatal 
idea,  seized  a  horse  readv  saddled  in  the  stables,  and 
galloped  towards  Paris.  A  white  handkerchief  fastened 
round  his  arm.  allowed  him  to  pass  through  the  lines  of 
the  allies.  Toe  emperor  never  forgave  him  this  moroen' 
tary  weakness. 

Evervbody  knows  the  end  of  this  terrible  night,  and 
what  toe  emperor  said  on  that  occasion.  As  for  my 
father,  whose  wild  air,  and  clothes  covered  with  dust, 
alarmed  mncb  my  sister  and  myself,  his  reason  soon  re- 
turned. Then,  be  would  have  hastened  back  to  Fon- 
taioebleaa.  but  alas  I  it  was  too  late.  During  all  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  could  never  forgive  himself  for 
htiring  abandoned  the  great  man  who  had  always  been 
to  him  a  friend  and  a  father,  and  np  to  his  last  moments, 
regretted  that  he  ooold  not  have  died  with  him  in  exile. 

But  he  never  believed  in  the  poisonii^. 

Bason  Ivak. 

^  The  flag  of  Fnntatnebleau,  preserved  by  General 
Petit,  lies  on  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  at  the  Invalides,  be- 
skis  the  sword  of  Austerlitz. 
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ing  that  yon  are  so.    I  shall  record  what  we  bay* 
done. 

Then  arose  cries  of  grief,  tears  and  sobs,  trans* 
ports  of  enthusiasm,  heart-rending  words,  despair 
which  might  have  softened  a  rock.  Napoleon  tore 
himself  away  from  the  soldiers  who  covered  with 
tears  and  kisses  his  hands,  his  clothes,  and  even 
his  boots. 

The  following  year,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1815,  these  same  soldiers,  at  the  same  place,  sa- 
luted him  emperor,  on  his  return  from  the  island 
of  Elba,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  on  their  arms, 
from  Fontainebleau  to  the  Tuileries.  It  is  well 
known  how  brief  was  their  joy,  and  that  the  eter- 
nal exile  to  St.  Helena  was  the  denouement. 

Such  is  the  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Louis  XVIII.  only  completed  the  gallery  of 
Diana,  and  engraved  on  the  table  of  the  abdica- 
tion the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Charles  X.  went  there  only  to  hunt  in  the  forest. 
Louis  Philippe  married  his  eldest  sun  there,  and 
restored  this  palace  to  art,  as  he  restored  that 
of  Versailles  to  glory.  Whatever  may  be  the 
judgment  ojf  posterity  on  his  reign,  his  name  will 
live  in  the  restorations  of  Fontainebleau,  beside  the 
names  of  Francis  L,  Henry  11.,  and  Louis  XIV. 
Art  has  its  unalterable  sentiments,  as  politics  its 
irrevocable  sentences. 

M.  Fontaine,  Dubreuil,  Abel  Pujol,  Alland, 
Picot,  Munich,  have  restored  their  brilliancy  to  the 
works  of  Priroaticcio,  Rosso,  Nicolo  de  TAbbate, 
Ambroise  Dubois,  &c. ;  to  the  gallery  of  Henry 
n.,  to  the  Porte  Dor^e,  to  the  king's  staircase,  to 
the  old  chimney-piece  of  Henry  IV.,  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Saturnin,  the  windows  of  which  were  painted  by 
the  Princess  Marie  d'Orieans  with  the  same  hand 
which  sculptured  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  Versailles ; 
to  the  rez'de<hau$sie  of  the  ancient  Conciergerie, 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Court  of  Princes,  and  to 
the  right  wing  of  the  Court  of  Fountains. 


Part  III,     The  Palace, 

CHAPTER   ▼. 

General  aspect— The  court  Du  Cheval  Blanc— The 
stoircase  Du  Fer  k  Cheval— The  pavilions— The 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity— The  gallery  of  Francis 
I.— The  petit  apartmenU— The  shade  of  Napoleon — 
His  table  and  bis  bed— The  gallery  of  Diana— The 

Svilion  of  St.  Louis— The  theatre— The  gallery  of 
enry  II.— The  chapel  St.  Saturnin— The  gallery  of 
Louis  Philippe — The  window  of  the  murder,  ^. 

Let  us  now  approach  the  chateau  or  rather  the 
chateaux  of  Fontainebleau,  and  we  shall  find  in 
saloon  after  saloon,  still  living,  surrounded  by  the 
chef-d*ceuvres  of  art,  all  the  historical  reminis- 
cences we  have  just  evoked. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  building  justifies,  at 
the  first  glance,  the  expression  of  an  Englishman  : 
Fontainebleau  is  an  assemblage  of  chateaux.  We 
might  even  call  it  a  medley  of  chateaux.  No» 
where,  in  fact,  exists  such  a  confusion  of  edificea 
connected  together  of  opposite  or  mixed  stylety 
Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  Arabic,  the  ReatoratioOn 
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Louis  XIV.i  Loiin  XV.,  brielu,  ttaBee,  wood, 
marblo,  iron,  and  gold.  If  you  approieh  it  by 
the  Place  do  Ferrara,  you  see  one  chateau ;  by 
the  avenue  of  Maintenon,  another;  by  the  coor 
dea  Foouioee,  a  third  ;  by  the  English  garden,  a 
fourth ;  by  the  oval  court,  a  fifth ;  by  the  king's 
garden,  a  sixth ;  down  to  the  offices,  each  might 
be  a  separate  chateau.  And  not  one  of  these  re- 
sembles its  neighbor.  The  eyes  are  daxiled,  the 
limbs  fatigued,  the  imagination  bewildered. 

Let  us  attempt  to  proceed  regularly  through 
this  disorder,  and  commence  by  the  court  Du 
Cheval  Blanc. 

The  court  Du  Cheval  Blanc  is  the  true  court 
of  honor  of  the  palace.  Created  by  Francis  I., 
it  borrowed  its  name,  under  Charles  IX.,  from  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  cast  in 
plaster  by  order  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  afler 
the  work  of  Primaticcio  which  adorns  the  gate 
of  the  capitol  at  Rome.  This  statue  was  broken 
in  1636,  but  the  court  has  retained  its  name  up  to 
this  day.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, for  the  sports  of  the  ring,  fetes,  and 
passages  of  arms. 

Napoleon  united  these,  and  closed  it  by  a  grat- 
ing which  separates  it  from  the  square  of  the  city. 

The  celebrated  gallery  of  Ulysses,  decorated  by 
Primaticcio  and  Nicolo  dell'  Abbate,  rises  on  the 
right.  It  became  the  new  wing,  or  the  wing  of 
Louis  XV.,  under  the  reign  of  that  prince,  and 
Napoleon  lodged  there  at  first  the  military  schools, 
afterwards  transferred  to  St.  Cyr. 

In  the  remains  of  this  wing,  beside  the  grating, 
beneath  a  brick  pavilion,  we  notice  the  Testiges 
of  the  frescoes  of  that  grotto  of  pines  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken. 

On  the  left  of  the  court  Du  Cheval  Blanc, 
snder  this  old  inscription — *'  Bvrbau  db  la  poste 
Dv  Rov,  1551" — extends  the  wing  of  the  minis- 
ters. In  1682,  LouvoLb,  Seignelay,  and  Chateau 
neuf  controlled  Europe  there  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XIV.  Behind  this  gilt  grating,  constructed  by 
Louts  Philippe,  you  perceive  the  tennis-court 
where  Biron  played  his  last  game  with  Henry 
IV.  It  joined  the  gallery  des  Chevreuils,  which 
no  longer  exists. 

The  facade  of  the  palace  displays  five  pavilions  : 
the  pavilion  des  Aumoniers  or  de  L'Horloge ;  the 
pavilion  des  Armes,  in  which  Francis  I.  had 
amassed  a  valuable  arsenal ;  the  pavilion  des 
Peintures,  ornamented  by  Charies  IX.  with  the 
ehefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  Italian  school ;  the  fourth 
pavilion,  the  name  of  which  is  forgotten,  and  the 
pavilion  des  Pontes,  named  Pavilion  des  Reines 
during  the  residence  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  pavilion  of  Louis  XIV.  when 
this  king  had  given  it  the  splendor  it  still  retains. 

It  was  in  the  court  du  Cheval  Blanc  that  those 
•grand  tourneys  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  held, 
and  that  Napoleon  bade  adieu  to  the  Imperial 
Guard. 

Let  us  enter  the  chateau  by  the  staircase  Du 
Fer  k  Cheval,  executed  under  Louis  XIII.  by  the 
architect  Lemercier.     In  the  middle  of  the  new 
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wing,  ara  the  old  apartments  of  the  Prineeit 
Borghese  and  Madame  Mdre  under  the  empire ; 
in  the  pavilion  des  Reines,  or  of  Loais  XIV.,  have 
reaided  Charies  V.,  in  1639,  Charies  IV.,  in  1808, 
Pies  Vn.,  in  1813,  and  the  Duke  and  Dochese 
of  Orleans,  after  their  marriage.  From  the  bal« 
cooy  of  the  saloon  de  I'Angle,  Pius  VII.  blessed 
the  people  assembled  in  the  avenue  de  Maintenon. 
He  aaid  mass  in  the  chamber  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
where  the  cipher  of  this  queen  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Here  was  held  the  grsnd  assembly  of  the  NoUbles, 
under  Francis  H.,  and  the  theological  debate  of 
Doperron  and  Momay,  in  presence  of  Henry  IV. 
The  pond  which  bears  the  name  of  thia  prince, 
and  the  garden  of  Pines,  may  be  seen  from  the 
windows.  The  gallery  which  runa  along  the 
apartments  has  been  constructed  by  Louis  Philippe 
with  the  frescoes  of  Ambroise  Dubois,  remains  of 
the  ancient  gallery  of  Diana. 

The  vestibule  of  the  Fer  iL  Cheval  is  an  en- 
trance worthy  of  a  palace.  Six  beautiful  doors, 
in  carved  wood,  open  on  the  gallery  des  Fresqnes, 
on  the  pavilion  of  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  gallery  of 
Franeis  I.,  on  the  staircase  of  the  Chapel  St.  Sa- 
tumin,  on  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Fer  k  Cheval.  We  perceive,  on 
the  ceiling,  the  ciphers  of  the  kings  who  have 
done  most  in  embellishing  Fontainebleau. 

The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  built  in 
1529,  by  Francis  I.,  on  the  ruins  of  the  church 
of  the  same  name,  which  had  been  founded  by  St. 
Louis,  and  of  which  a  Gothic  arch  at  the  extremity 
of  the  nave  still  remains. 

In  1608,  this  chapel  was  far  from  presenting 
the  magnificence  of  to-day.  Don  Pedro,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  pointed  it  out  to  Henry  IV. 

'*  Sire,"  said  he,  *'  the  kin^  is  better  lodged  at 
Fontainebleau  than  the  good  God." 

^^Ventre-saint'gris,  it  is  true,"  replied  Henry 
IV.  *'  I  will  attend  to  this,  and  the  good  God 
shall  be  better  lodged  than  the  king.'' 

In  fact,  he  completely  restored  the  chapel. 

The  paintings,  which  are  by  Freminet,  are  not 
to  be  compared,  notwithstanding  their  merit,  with 
the  four  angels  in  bronze,  by  Germain-Pilon,  which 
decorate  the  altar. 

Before  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  d'Orleana, 
those  of  Marie  Louise  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
of  Marie  Lecxinska  with  Louis  XV.,  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte  with  Catherine  of  Wirtemberg,  had 
been  blessed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  gallery,  so  justly  celebrated,  of  Francis  I. 
was  constructed  by  this  monarch  to  connect  the 
court  Du  Cheval  Blanc  with  the  pavilion  of  St. 
Louis.  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  doubled  it  at 
a  later  period  by  the  series  of  small  apartments. 
The  exterior  terraces,  adorned  with  busts  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  is  by  Henry  IV.  and  Napoleon. 
Commanding  the  court  de  la  Fontaine,  where  the 
statue  of  Ulyases  is  placed,  it  has  a  delicious  view 
of  the  garden  of  Pines,  the  ancient  carrousel,  (the 
stables,)  the  great  pond  and  its  paviliona,  the  oM 
wall  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  mountains  erowMd 
with  green  trees. 
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We  may  rtill  a/dniiie,  in  the  gallery  of  Francis 
I.,  DotwitlisUnding  the  depredations  of  time,  the 
giJded  compartments,  the  salamanders,  the  es- 
eatcheons  and  ciphers  of  the  ceiling,  the  paintings 
of  Rosso  and  of  Primaticeio,  in  honor  of  the  restorer 
of  letters  and  the  arts  which  make  his  exploits 
resemble  those  of  the  heroes  of  mythology.  On 
the  left  is  the  Salle  du  Speoude,  the  grand  stair- 
way to  which  Napoleon  covered  with  tents. 

The  peiU  apartments  of  Louis  XT.  and  of 
Louis  XVL  are  full  of  the  giant  shadow  of  the 
emperor ;  it  was  there  that  he  labored  in  the  days 
of  his  glory ;  it  was  there  that  he  fell  in  his  great- 
ness. Here  is  the  cabinet  and  the  round  table 
where  he  wrote  his  abdication,  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  and  of  which  the  fac-simile  is 
framed  onder  glass.  This  simple  mahogany  stand, 
historical  monument  as  it  was,  bears  at  present,  on 
a  plate  of  copper,  this  inscription,  much  less  his- 
toricalf  engraven  by  order  of  Louis  XVIU. : 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1814,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
signed  his  abdication  on  this  table,  in  the  Kino's 
Cibinet!  the  second  from  the  sleeping-chamber  at 
FontahuHeau. 

We  may  easily  recognize  in  this  the  prince  who 
always  spoke  of  the  Emperpr  Napoleon  as  Mon- 
sieur de  Buonaparte. 

Bo  not  forget  to  notice  the  bed  of  ttie  great 
man,  in  which  no  one  has  dared  to  sleep  since 
1815.  A  staircase  conducts  to  the  library  which 
is  below.  Napoleon  there  passed  long  hours,  and 
sometimes  the  night,  on  an  iron  bedstead. 

Here  is  the  saloon  De  Famille,  the  king's  cab- 
inet under  Henry  IV.,  the  saloon  of  the  council 
daring  the  empire.  Mareehal  de  Biron  was  going 
oat  this  door  when  he  was  arrested. 

This  Apollo  on  his  chariot,  these  Cupids,  these 
illegories  of  the  Seasons,  of  Peace,  of  Glory,  &c., 
are  the  paintings  of  Boucher. 

Here  is  the  Salle  da  Trone,  formerly  the  grand 
diamber  of  the  king,  ornamented  by  Charles  IX., 
Loais  Xin.  and  Louis  XIV.,  with  this  rich  ceil- 
ing, these  crowns  and  eagles  of  gold,  these  ele- 
gant medallions,  this  excellent  portrait  of  Philippe 
de  Champagne,  &c. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Queen,  formerly  cabinet  of 
the  Emperors,  because  of  the  twelve  Cesars  on 
horseback  which  were  placed  there  by  Charles 
IX.  The  ceiling  is  by  Barthelemy.  The  friezes 
of  the  door  are  by  Beauvais.  A  charming  and 
isd  phantom  hovers  around  this  cabinet,  that  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  whose  cipher  is  inlaid  in  the 
mahogany  parquet.  Here  are  the  sash-iastenings 
made  by  the  hand  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  chamber  of  the  queen,  which  has  been  oc- 
enpied  by  all  the  Maries  who  have  reigned  in 
France,  Marie  de  Medieis,  Marie  Therese,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Marie  Louise,  Marie  Amelie. 

The  salon  de  Mosique  and  Le  Petit  salon,  dec- 
orated by  Barthelemy  and  Ambroise  Dubois. 

Then,  the  beautiful  gallery  of  Diana,  chef- 
d*Qovre  of  the  last  ^painter,  enlarged  by  M.  Abel 
de  Pojol  and  Blondel.  All  the  nympha  who  ap- 
poar  in  these  compartments  represent  Diana  de 


Poitiers  and  Marie  de  Medieis.  Osbrielle  d'Es- 
tr^es  was  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  latter ; 
but  the  death  of  the  favorite  restored  to  the  queen 
her  rights. 

It  was  near  this  first  window,  that  Loois  XIV., 
when  a  child,  measured  himself  after  every  absence. 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  courtiers  always 
thought  him  grown.  He  did  not  cease  to  meas- 
ure himself  when  be  became  a  great  king. 

Let  us  cross  the  ante-chambers  of  the  queen  and 
the  Salle  des  Tapisseries,  where  are  displayed  the 
wonders  of  the  Grobelins,  to  reach  the  salon  of 
Francis  I.,  whose  chimney-piece  is  one  of  the 
richest  jewels  in  the  vast  casket  of  Fontainebleao. 

Here  is  the  saloon  of  Louis  XIIL,  or  the  Oval 
Saloon,  where  the  son  of  Henry  IV.  was  bom, 
and  of  which  this  prince  made  his  grand  cabinet, 
through  paternal  love.  The  paintings  in  it  are 
remarkable,  although  Louis  XV.  mutilated  them 
to  raise  the  doors.  The  S  intersected  with  an 
arrow,  which  are  mingled  in  the  ornaments  of 
Paul  Brill,  are  an  affectionate  pun  of  the  king  Vert 
galant.  He  displayed  everywhere  this  allusion  to 
his  tenderness  for  Gabrielle  d'E^tr^es,  (des  traits.) 
You  see  that  punning  has  made  great  progress 
since  this  epoch.  These  fourteen  pictures  are 
scenes  from  the  Greek  romance  of  Theagene  and 
Chariclee,  which  Racine  learned  by  heart  at  col- 
lege. 

The  pavilion  of  St.  Loois  is  the  most  venerable 
part  of  the  palace,  both  by  its  age  and  ita  asso- 
ciations. We  find  there  the  chamber  where  the 
pious  monarch,  believing  himself  dying,  addressed 
to  his  son  exhortations  so  little  followed  by  his 
successors.  The  staircase  of  the  tower  conducts 
to  the  cabinet  where  he  preserved  his  treasures. 
His  equestrian  statue,  in  white  marble,  and  thia 
blue  and  gold  ceiling  are  tributes  paid  to  his  mem> 
ory  by  Louis  Philippe. 

Here  is  the  ancient  saloon  do  Buffet  du  Roi. 
need  by  Henry  IV.  as  a  dining-room. 

The  Salle  des  Gardes,  now  adorned  with  the 
beautiful  chimney-piece  of  Henry  II.,  with  its 
Corinthian  culomna  and  its  statues  of  Carrara 
marble. 

The  Salle  du  Spectacle,  built  by  Loois  XV. 
for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  deigned  to  ap- 
pear on  its  stage.  There  were  given  the  first 
representations  of  the  Devin  du  Village^  Adelaide 
Duguesclin,  La  Rosiere  de  Salency,  Du  Seducteur, 

The  chamber  of  Alexander,  where  Mm.  de 
Etampes  reigned  at  Fontainebleao,  under  the 
name  of  Francis  I.,  in  the  midst  of  the  chefs- 
d*(suvre  of  Primaticeio  and  of  Rosso,  so  modestly 
veiled  since  by  Marie  Leczinska. 

The  apartmenta  of  Mm.  de  Maintenon,  which 
witnessed,  in  1700,  Louis  XIV.*s  acceptance  of  the 
throne  of  Spain  for  his  grandson.  This  apartment, 
carefully  restored,  seems  to  be  still  awaiting  the 
old  favorite,  all  hung  with  crapes  and  laces. 

The  gallery  of  Henry  H.,  the  ancient  theatre 
of  the  balls,  the  galas  and  the  fetes !  Here  every- 
thing breathed  of  joy  and  gallantry.  Primaticeio 
and  his  pupil,  Nicole  dell*  Abbate,  have  represent- 
ed them  under  all  forms,  in  twenty  different  pio- 
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lures.  The  light  which  enters  through  ten  win- 
dows, five  on  the  garden  and  five  un  the  oval 
court,  fails  on  these  pictures  and  the  ornaments 
which  surronnd  them.  Cartouches  contain  the 
ciphers  of  Henry  II.  and  the  beautiful  Yalentenois. 
The  aspect  of  this  gallery  is  truly  fairy -like.  We 
imagine  there  all  the  dazzling  splendors  of  ^his 
court  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  its  dresses  of 
silk  and  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
its  batuliuns  of  refined  and  pretty  women,  its 
rivers  of  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds. 

We  roust  visit  the  library,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  high  chapel,  built  by  Serlio,  on  the 
chapel  St.  Saturnin.  Napoleon  renewing,  in  1807, 
the  foundation  of  Charles  V.,  caused  to  be  trans- 
ported here,  by  M.  Barbier,  the  twenty  thousand 
volumes  from  the  depot  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat. 
This  literary  treasure  has  augmented  since  1830, 
under  the  direction  of  Casimir  Delavigre. 

The  chapel  St.  Saturnin,  built  by  Louis  VII.,  in 
1169,  consecrated  by  Thomas  k  Becket,  rebuilt  by 
Francis  I.,  in  1544,  dedicated  in  1836,  and  orna- 
mented with  stained  glass  by  the  hand  of  Marie 
d 'Orleans.  We  see  there  the  altar  that  Pius  VII. 
caused  to  be  transported  into  the  chamber  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  that  he  might  say  mass  there  during  his 
captivity. 

Finally,  the  gallery  of  Louis  Philippe,  established 
by  this  prince  in  the  ancient  Conciergerie,  under  the 
gallery  of  Henry  II.,  which  it  equals  in  dimensions 
without  eclipsing  io  brilliancy.  The  sculptured 
doors  are  the  ornaments  most  worthy  of  attention. 
Christina  of  Sweden  inhabited  the  apartments  which 
Henry  lY.  had  established  in  the  ancient  Con- 
ciergerie. 

We  have  traversed  this  wonderful  labyrinth  of 
Fontainebleau.  We  leave  it  through  La  Porte 
Dor^e,  decorated  by  the  hand  of  Primaticcio,  which 
witnessed,  in  1536,  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.; — through  the  Gothic  vestibule  of  St. 
Louis,  whose  statue  is  seen  among  those  of  the 
restorers  of  the  palace ; — through  the  Oval  Court, 
where,  from  the  Porte  Dauphine,  the  royal  hunters 
were  present  at  the  feeding  of  the  hounds,  and  from 
which  the  eye  embraces  the  seventeen  pavilions 
of  the  offices  and  the  Place  de  L'Hotel  d'Albret, 
where  Richelieu  resided; — ^throu^h  the  Court  of 
Princes,  which  borders  on  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs, 
where  Monaldeschi  was  assassinated,  a  gallery  de- 
stroyed under  Louis  XV.,  but  the  fourth  window 
of  which,  the  spot  of  the  royal  murder,  is  still  to 
be  seen,  with  the  following  inscription,  which  has 
been  substituted  for  the  cross  and  the  stone  where- 
on was  engraved  the  word  God  :  **  It  was  near  this 
window  that  Monaldeschi  was  killed  by  order  of 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1657;" — through  the  curious  and  splendid 
apartments  of  the  Empress  Marie  Louise ; — ^through 
those  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  little  chamber 
of  which,  and  its  furniture,  have  been  religiously 
preserved.  Finally,  by  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  brings  us  back  to  the 
court  Do  Cheval  Blanc. 

We  will  not  describe  the  park  of  Fontainebleau, 


properly  so  called.  However  beautiful  it  may  be, 
it  resembles  all  ex-royal  parks,  and  is  so  far  eclipsed 
by  the  forest,  that  we  hastily  leave  it  to  enter  the 
latter. 


Part  IV.  The  Forest. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Its  extent — Its  divisions — Its  platiireB~-l\a  rocks — Its 
groves— Its  trees—Its  past  and  its  present— The  four 
walks:  1st.  To  Franchard,  the  ancient  hermitage^  La 
Rocbe  qui  Pleure.  The  shepherd  Lantara— 2d.  To  the 
Mare  aux  (Ev^es— 3d.  To  the  Gorge-aux  Loops.  Le 
Rocher  Helie— 4th.  To  the  Gorges  d'Apremoot.  Le  Dor- 
moir  des  Vaches.  Les  Pressoris  da  Koi— The  Church 
of  Avon — An  epitaph— The  hills  of  Thomery— The 
grapes. 

The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  (formerly  the  for- 
est of  Bidre)  .occupies  a  vast  tract  of  ancient 
Gatinais,  where  two  chains  of  mountains,  covered 
with  rocks,  form  between  them  deep  and  wild 
gorges.  It  is  these  which  give  to  this  forest  a»> 
pects  so  varied,  so  strange,  and  so  picturesque. 
Here  barren  platforms,  whence  project  rocks  black- 
ened by  time,  lie  stretched  out  on  the  heights, 
called  in  the  neighborhood  platUres. 

There,  vegetation  is  so  rank  and  so  luxuriant, 
that  one  would  think  it  a  virgin  forest  in  the  new 
world. 

Here  are  piled  np  antediluvian  rocks,  tapestried 
with  moss,  gilded  with  lichens,  hung  with  wild 
vines,  crowned  with  forests ;  and  in  the  sides  of 
these  rocks  open  caverns  before  which  a  wolf  would 
recoil  in  terror ;  gloomy  laboratories,  in  which  na 
ture  conceals  her  secrets  and  her  most  mysterious 
workings.  In  some,  as  in  the  Rocher  St.  Germain, 
at  a  league  from  Fontainebleau,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Paris,  we  find  crystallizations  in  rhom- 
boids, mingled  with  a  sand  so  fine  and  so  white, 
that  the  dazzled  eye  can  hardly  endure  the  reflection 
of  the  sun  from  it ;  or  rather  stalactites  which  rival 
those  of  the  celebrated  Belgian  caverns.  There, 
immense  groves  lid  their  heads  towards  heaven,  in 
which  you  experience  that  religious  awe  which  fills 
the  mind  in  the  nave  of  a  lofty  cathedral.  And,  in 
the  very  midst  of  these  groves,  suddenly  appears  a 
clearinff,  where  no  tree  or  plant  has  ever  succeeded 
in  rooting  itself,  so  impenetrable  and  uninterrupted 
is  its  floor  of  stone. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
most  barren  and  lofty  rocks,  rise  enormous  trees, 
through  thickets  of  thorns,  junipers  and  heath. 
You  see  the  roots  of  these  trees  descend  along  tlie 
stone,  embracing  it  like  a  network,  to  imbibe  from 
the  earth  the  moisture  which  they  bear  to  the  thou- 
sand ramifications  of  the  vegetable  giant. 

The  oak,  the  beech,  tlie  elm,  the  chestnut,  the 
birch,  the  maple,  the  pine,  wild  trees  of  every  spe- 
cies, mingle  their  varied  foliage  in  this  primeval 
forest.  All  the  flowers  of  nature  grow  at  their 
feet,  and  embroider  the  green  carpet  of  turf  with 
every  shade  of  purple,  gold,  azure  and  emerald. 

The  finest  mushrooms  also  abound  there ;  but  do 
not  confide  in  them.  This  food  of  the  gods,  as  a 
Roman  emperor  called  it,  sent  to  heaven,  in  1813, 
one  of  most  illustrious  gourmands  of  the  court  of 
Pius  VII.,  the  Cardinal  Capran. 
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Difltrast  still  more  the  vipers,  for  which  the  thick- 
ets of  this  forest  are  delightful  retreats,  and  which 
all  the  learned  men  of  Fontainebleau  have  been  un- 
aUe  to  extir{»ate  by  setting  a  price  on  their  Yooom- 
ous  heads. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  game,  large  and  small, 
in  the  forest!  Three  tboasand  deer  have  been 
counted  there,  not  to  mention  the  roebucks.  Wild 
boars  are  leas  numerous  since  Napoleon  diverted 
himself  with  shooting  them  in  the  parks  from  the 
top  of  a  staging  which  he  had  built  for  the  purpose. 
Under  Louis  XIY.,  there  were  at  Fontainebleau, 
besides  the  grand  huntsmen,  not  less  than  four 
lieutenants,  four  sub-lieutenants,  forty  gentlemen, 
mo  equal  number  of  pages,  four  almoners,  four  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  venery,  twelve  valets  for  the 
bloodhounds,  four  valets  for  the  diiens  c^  cheval^  four 
for  the  chuTis  c^  pied^  four  marechals,  a  baker  for 
the  dogs,  &c.  &c.  As  fur  the  guards  and  piqueurs, 
they  formed  an  entire  regiment,  and  the  hounds  an 
army.  Most  of  these  offices  were  reestablished 
ooder  the  empire  and  the  restoration. 

A  hunt  in  the  forest  was  a  grand  spectacle. 
Half  Paris  repaired  to  Fontainebleau.  The  mer- 
chants brought  their  shops,  adorning  with  them  the 
aTenues,  the  courts,  and  even  the  galleries  of  the 
palace.  Carriages,  horses,  cavaliers,  amazons  fol- 
lowed the  court  equipages  through  the  paths  of  the 
forest.  Then  came  feasts  and  balls,  which  scat- 
tered gold  profusely  in  the  city  and  its  environs. 

Fontainebleau  then  lived  and  flourished.  It  is 
DOW  dead,  like  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  Marly, 
Mendon,  St.  Cloud.  It  has  not  revived  in  1848, 
even  at  the  late  fetes  of  Franchard,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  and  successive  days,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  taken  to  display  in  the  galleries  and  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  all  the  treasures  amassed  by 
the  monarchy. 

Even  eagles  have  been  seen  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau ;  witness  that  whose  wing  was  broken  by 
the  Due  de  Berry,  in  1819,  and  which  was  brought 
alive  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  commemorated  this 
brilliant  shot  by  a  picture. 

It  takes  at  least  four  days  to  visit  in  detail  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  best  route  to  fol- 
low is  that  laid  down  by  M.  M.  Jamin  and  Bois 
d'Hyver,  that  is  to  say, — ^the  four  promenades  to 
Franchard,  to  the  Mare  aux  (Ev^es,  to  the  Gorge 
aoz  Loups,  and  the  rustic  parts. 

Ist.  From  Fontainebleau  to  Franchard. 

You  go  out  by  the  Barriere  de  La  Fourche,  and 
reach  the  Boquet  du  Roi  by  the  Paris  road.  This 
B««qaet  du  Roi  is  ^  colossal  oak,  a  worthy  counter- 
part to  the  beech  called  Boquet  de  la  Reine.  From 
thence  the  Puits  aux  Geants  and  the  grove  of  the 
Chene  Brule  conducts  you,  by  the  Route  Ronde, 
to  the  Croix  de  Franchard.  You  will  recognize  at 
its  pedestal  rocks  heaped  together  in  the  most  pic- 
toresque  confusion.  ' 

Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hermitage, 
now  inhabited  by  the  guard.  Father  Gilbert  thus 
traced,  in  his  time,  the  picture  of  this  fantastic  spot  : 
**  The  frightful  paintings  which  the  historians  have 
» of  La  Thebaide,  the  obscure  dens  which  they 


have  described,  and  the  profound  caverns  which 
they  have  represented,  will  not  appear  imaginary 
sketches  to  those  who  have  visit^  the  surprising 
desert  of  Franchard.  A  path  of  a  league  and  a 
half  over  steep  mountains,  barren  sands  and  pebbles, 
terminates  in  an  extraordinary  scene.  Thousands 
of  rocks,  piled  confusedly  together,  and  steep,  as 
if  disputing  the  pleasure  of  arresting  the  steps  of 
mortals  and  fixing  their  regards,  shut  out  every 
other  view  but  that  of  the  heavens,  and  form  the 
frame,  drawing,  and  perspective  of  this  solitude. 
A  few  wild  trees,  scattered  here  and  there,  seem  to 
ask  of  man  the  feel^le  consolation  of  a  bitter  and  dis- 
colored water  which  filters  through  one  of  the  rocks.** 
One  must  be  dead  to  the  world  to  bury  one's  self  in 
such  a  retreat !  The  two  first  hermits  who  estab- 
lished themselves  there,  were  killed.  The  monk 
Guillaume  brought  thither  the  religieux  of  St. 
Euvert  d  Orleans.  Philip  Augustus  gave  them 
the  land  of  Franchard,  and  they  established  th^e 
a  community  which  became  rich  and  celebrated. 

This  lardscape,  as  wild  but  better  known  than 
formerly,  is  now  the  rendezvous  of  the  curious,  and 
of  artists,  and  was  the  theatre  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent fete  of  Fontainebleau,  that  fete  of  the  three 
days  of  Pentecost,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 

Near  Franchard,  is  La  Roche  qui  Pleure,  where 
the  gossips  come  to  procure  the  wonderful  water 
which  is  only  the  rain  of  heaven  filtrated  through 
the  rock,  from  whose  summit  the  eye  embraces  a 
horizon  of  confused  ledges,  which  only  the  deluge 
or  earthquakes  could  have  grouped  in  such  fright- 
ful masses. 

Near  it  also  is  the  Druid's  Cave,  where  the  im 
agination  dreams  of  ancient  mysteries  and  human 
sacrifices. 

Contemplate,  from  the  summit  of  this  pile  of 
stones,  the  immense  plain  of  Macherain  and  of  Bar- 
bixon  extending  at  your  feet.  It  is  here  that  all 
painters  come  to  seek  lofty  inspirations.  Here, 
also,  a  shepherd  guarded  his  flock,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  He  was  so  struck  with  its 
aspects  that  he  seized  a  pencil  and  began  to  sketch 
the  landscape.  By  degrees  these  drawings  became 
chefs-d'oeuvre,  and  this  painter  the  celebrated 
landscape-painter,  Lantara.  Born  of  a  poor  family 
of  Nemours,  a  servant  with  a  farmer  of  Chailly, 
fame  could  not  rescue  him  from  dissipation,  and  he 
at  last  died  in  the  Hopiul  de  la  Charit^. 

From  the  gorges  of  Franchard,  we  return  to  the 
Cross  of  the  Two  Sisters,  a  new  and  magnificent 
perspective  of  woods,  plains,  and  rocks ;  we  cross  the 
valley  of  La  Sulle,  coi>l,  coquettish,  and  diversified 
as  an  English  park ;  we  climb  the  heights  of  Ganay, 
whence  we  perceive  the  shores  and  the  current  of 
the  Seine,  the  villages  of  Thumery  and  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  black  rocks  of  Samoreau,  Vulaines,  and 
the  whole  plain  of  Macherain  to  balance ;  over  the 
mountain  of  Calvaire,  from  which  the  entire  city 
of  Fontainebleau  appears  to  us  with  its  fertile 
hamlets ;  to  the  chapel  of  Boo  Secouis,  the  ceiling 
of  which  was  painted  by  Blondel ;  to  the  foot  of 
the  old  oak  of  the  Eagle's  Nest,  called  the  Charle« 
magne,  which  is  twenty-one  feet  in  circumfereooe 
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and  four  or  five  eentaries  old ;  and  retom  to  Fon- 
tainebleaa  by  the  king's  road,  and  the  street  of 
Mont-Pierreuz. 

2d.  From  Fontainebleaa  to  the  Mare  auxGSv^ : 

The  same  point  of  departure.  Bat  at  the  Boa- 
qnet  de  la  Reine,  we  tarn  by  La  Tillaye,  Le  Gros 
Fouteau  and  the  ancient  route  of  Les  Liguears. 
We  encounter  a  second  picture  of  the  valley  of  La 
Solle,  whence  the  rocks  rise  to  the  clouds.  From 
Mont  St.  Pere,  we  admire  the  gorges  of  Apre- 
mont,  the  Rocher  Cuvier.Chatillon,  the  renerable 
grove  of  Bas-Breau,  and  all  the  plains  of  Chailly. 
Near  La  Belle  Croix,  we  salute  the  oak  of  Clovis, 
which  forms  by  itself  alone,  with  its  roots  plunged 
in  the  water,  a  landscape  drawn  a  thousand  times 
a  year.  We  cast  a  glance  at  the  caverns  of  the 
Rocher  St.  Germain ;  we  pause  at  Bellevue,  a 
panorama  boundless  and  unrivalled,  and  reach  by 
the  Monts  Fays  the  Mare  des  GSv^es. 

Formerly  an  infected  marsh,  purified  in  1830,  by 
Louis  Philippe,  the  Mare  aux  GSv^es,  so  called  for 
its  eggs  of  ducks  and  fishes,  is  now  a  delightful 
garden,  the  resort  of  proinenaders  from  Meluo  and 
Fontainebleao. 

We  must  return  by  the  Table  da  Roi,  where 
the  ancient  ofilcers  of  the  forest  received  their 
rents;  from  the  Abbess  of  Lys,  two  bottles  of 
wine ;  the  baker  of  the  Four  k  Ban,  a  cake ;  every 
newly  married  couple  of  the  Petit  Clos,  a  pie  and 
five  deniers,  &c. ;  by  the  Chinese  pavilion,  where 
Mario  Antoinette  watched  the  growth  of  her  exotic 
trees ;  by  the  cross  of  Toulouse,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  grand  bunts  of  Louis  XIV. ;  by  the  en- 
chanting hermitage  of  La  Madeleine,  where  the 
prince  caused  to  be  built  a  second  Marly ;  and  by 
the  ancient  priory  of  the  Basses  Loges,  where  ten 
poor  travellers  were  entertained  daily. 

3d.  From  Fontainebleaa  to  the  Gorge  aux 
Loops  : 

By  the  Maples,  the  Deluge,  the  Robbers*  Cave, 
the  names  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  as- 
pects. The  Gorge  aux  Loups  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  pictures  of  the  forest.  The  waters,  the 
trees,  and  the  rocks,  sre  there  confounded  as  it 
were  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter is  still  called  the  Rocher  Bebe,  by  the  name  of 
the  favorite  of  one  of  the  last  great  masters.  Les 
Ecuries  k  la  Reine  rival  in  the  picturesque  the 
Gorge  aux  Loups.  If  you  would  admire  the  most 
beautiful  junipers  of  the  forest,  return  by  the  road 
of  Sorques,  &o.  /Reach  the  avenue  of  Acacias, 
and  the  hills  of  Thomery,  if  you  prefer  the  more 
smiling  shores  of  the  Seine. 

4th.  The  rustic  parts.  These  are  :  the  mag- 
nificent point  of  view  of  the  Yentes  Barbier ;  the 
avenne  of  the  Belvidere,  from  which  one  surveys 
the  forest  as  a  sea  of  verdure ;  the  Mare  aux  Cor- 
neilles,  whither  artists  come  in  search  of  monstrous 
oaks  ;  the  mall  of  Henry  IV.,  where  pines  grow 
for  our  masts ;  the  route  from  the  Monts  Girards 
to  the  Gorges  of  Apremont,  specimen  of  virgin 
DatuTO,  such  as  k  must  have  been  immediately  after 
the  creation ;  the  oaks  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  Sully ; 


the  Dormoir  des  Vaches  of  Barhison,  where  there 
are  a  hundred  landscapes  to  be  drawn  ;  the  rock  of 
Marie  Therese,  a  colossal  mushroom  ;  the  tree  of 
the  Queen  Blanche,  another  spoiled  child  of  the 
painters;  the  environs  of  By  and  of  Eflbndre, 
which  the  celebrated  ehasselas  of  Fontainebleaa 
crowns  with  its  garlands  of  gold  and  purple ;  the 
Pressoirs  Du  Roi,  where  Mme.  d'Europes  and 
Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  with  their  ladies,  formerly 
played  the  vintagers,  where  noblemen  were  ad- 
mitted only  to  bear  the  baskets  and  press  the 
grape,  &c. 

Do  not  forget  to  complete  this  last  promenade 
by  a  visit  to  the  pretty  chateau  of  La  Riviere, 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  son 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  now  occupied  by  M.  Philippe 
de  Segur,  the  illustrious  historian  of  the  Russian 
campaign. 

Go,  also,  and  mnse  at  the  village  of  Avon,  the 
ancestor  of  Fontainebleao,  before  the  humble  stone 
which  rests  beneath  the  vessel  of  holy  water  In 
the  church,  and  on  which  yoa  may  read :  Ot  gti 
Monaldeschi  / 


Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  useful  and 
agreeable  collection  of  antiquarian  gossip.  The 
author's  object  is  to  vindicate  the  monks  from  the 
charges  of  ignorance  and  sloth  that  have  been  so 
often  brought  against  them  by  modem  philosophi- 
cal wTiters.  His  plan  of  vindication  is  first  to  ex- 
hibit the  conventual  discipline  adopted  to  procure 
and  preserve  their  manuscripts,  then  to  prove  the 
value  attached  to  books  by  biographical  accounts  of 
many  monkish  bibliomaniacs,  and  by  notices  of  the 
principal  monasteries  in  this  country  remarkable  for 
their  libraries,  with  select  catalogues  of  their  books 
when  the  lists  have  been  preserved.  Mr.  Somner 
Merryweather  is  animated  by  a  similar  zeal  to  that 
which  burned  in  the  breasts  of  the  bibliomaniacs 
whose  deeds  he  commemorates ;  his  labor  of  lore 
has  enabled  him  to  dig  out  from  various  quarriee  a 
great  mass  of  curious  information  ;  and  his  cumuls^ 
tive  process  certainly  impresses  the  reader  with  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  mental  activity  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  in  ancient  and  scholastic  reading,  if  the 
readers  did  not  imbibe  much  of  a  classical  taste 
from  their  study  of  the  classics.  The  general 
character  of  Mr.  Merryweather's  information  is  not 
new ;  the  volume  derives  its  value  and  character 
from  the  number  of  particulars  brought  together  in 
a  small  compass.  The  author  excels  more  in  ex- 
position than  discussion  ;  in  a  new  edition,  some  of 
his  lucubrations  might  advantageously  be  omitted. 

Smithes  Canadian  Gazetteer;  comprising  statistical 
and  general  information  respecting  all  parts  of 
the  Upper  Province,  or  Canada  West,  &c. 
With  a  map  of  the  Upper  Province.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Smith. 

This  book  is  an  original  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  term ;  the  author  having,  as  he  states,  traversed 
the  country,  frequently  on  foot,  in  order  to  collect 
his  materials  from  actual  observation,  or  from  in- 
quiries upon  the  spot,  except  in  the  case  of  public 
statistics,  which  were  mostly  furnished  to  him  by 
the  authorities.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  specific 
information  in  the  volume,  with  a  number  of  useful 
hints  to  emigrants ;  its  value  arises  from  its  beiog 
the  sole  work  of  its  kind. 


baphacl;  or  pages  in  the  book  of  life  at  twenty. 


From  the  BrttaoniA. 

Rtfhmi:  or  Pages  in  the  Book  of  Life  ai  Tioenty. 
By  Alpbqnse  di  Ljlmaktine.    Parker. 

Ha  PPT  phrues  are  often  atambled  on  ihroagh 
alliteration,  and  the  "  school  of  sin  and  sentiment" 
u  one  of  them.  It  aptly  designates  that  class  of 
writing  which  represents  love  as  a  mere  ethereal 
feeling,  divested  of  human  passion,  and  which, 
therefore,  may  be  indulged  in  not  only  with  the 
roost  perfect  safety  but  with  the  most  elevating 
efiect.  Unfortunately,  the  history  of  these  Platonic 
attachments  seldom  confirms  the  theory  on  which 
they  rest.  They  are  either  very  mawkish  or  very 
criminal.  The  lives  of  the  sentimentalists  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  most  pure.  Their  talk  is  only  of 
heaven  and  angels,  but  their  conduct  is  that  of  very 
ordinary  men  and  women.  In  consideration  of  this 
spirituality  they  claim  exemption  from  those  re- 
straints which  society  has  imposed  on  the  inter- 
Goorae  of  the  sexes ;  and  in  the  end  their  superior 
morality  is  only  shown  by  their  contempt  of  the 
marriage  vow.  The  French  are  undeniably  the 
most  sentimental  people  in  the  worid ;  but  it  will 
be  news  for  us  to  learn  that  they  are  the  most 
chaste  in  their  affections.  Jean  Jacques  was  the 
great  apostle  of  sentimentalism.  In  what  way  he 
carried  his  principles  into  action  is  fully  set  forth 
in  the  record  of  his  wretched  debaucheries. 

French  fiction  is  never  weary  of  repeating  the 
story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  The  temptations  of 
the  cloister  are  reproduced  in  the  various  combina- 
tions  of  modem  aociety.  Men  and  women  make 
each  other  delightfully  miserable  by  draining,  in 
the  language  of  these  sentimentalists,  intoxicating 
draughts  of  spiritual  passion  and  ethereal  excite- 
ment. Love,  through  their  strainers,  is  so  well 
refined  that  it  loses  all  the  flavor  and  color  of 
nataral  aflbction ;  but,  like  spirits  of  wine,  it  be- 
comes more  potent  from  the  processes  of  rectifi- 
cation, which  are  thought  to  give  it  purity.  Some 
fine  ladies  indulge  in  stimulants  from  the  druggist's 
shop  who  would  be  shocked  at  the  mention  of  gin 
or  brandy.  It  is  the  same  in  literature.  Lamar- 
tine  finds  a  place  on  tables  from  which  Smollett 
and  F*ielding  are  scrupulously  banished ;  yet,  to 
speak  the  troth,  we  think  the  grossness  of  our  old 
novelists  less  hurtful  than  the  insidious  refinement 
of  oar  poet-orator. 

That  kind  of  sentiment  which  forms  the  staple 
of  his  last  production  is  never  found  except  in 
company  with  great  corruption  of  morals  and  de- 
generacy of  character.  Love,  in  its  best  and  health- 
iest state,  is  not  the  puling,  sickly,  affected  sensation 
which  such  writers  as  Laraartine  represent  it.  Like 
homantty  itself,  it  is  a  combination  of  soul  and  body, 
of  feeling  and  intelligence.  To  depict  it  as  an 
abstract  idea  is  to  fidsify  its  nature.  Its  proper 
seat  is  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  clouds. 

In  the  character  of  Raphael  one  cannot  help 
inngining  that  the  author  has  endearored  to  por- 
tray his  own  natoTB.  He  Is  represented  as  of  the 
sQseeptible  poetic  temperament,  drawing  his 
i  from  natore,  and  loving  the  beautiful 
wish  a  aeotimeal  of  adoration.     Ho  ia  of  good 
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family,  hot  poor ;  he  Tisits  Aix  with  the  hope  of 
finding  health  in  qntet  retirement.  It  is  there  that 
he  meets  with  the  lovely  creature  who  is  destined 
to  give  him  gKnpaea  of  heaven  on  earth,  and  to  fill 
hia  soul  with  raptore. 

Her  appearanoB  is  as  sapemataral  as  her  genius 
and  her  goodneas : — 

The  light  of  those  eyes  seemed  to  come  from  a 
distance  which  I  have  never  measured  in  any  other 
mortal  eye.  It  was  as  the  rays  of  the  stars  which 
seem  to  seek  ns  out,  and  to  approach  us  as  we  gaze, 
and  yet  have  travelled  millions  of  miles  through  the 
heavena.  The  high  and  narrow  forehead  seemed 
as  if  compressed  by  intense  thought,  and  joined  the 
noie  by  an  almost  straight  and  Grecian  line. 

This  exquisite  creature  is  too  fair  and  too  good 
for  earth.  The  seal  of  immortality  is  on  her  brow 
when  Raphael  first  beholds  her.  She  tells  him 
her  history.  She  is  the  native  of  a  tropical  isle. 
An  old  genera]  of  the  empire  had  taken  compas- 
sion on  her  desolate  state,  and  had  married  her  that 
she  might  be  his  daughter.  The  most  anxious  care 
of  this  chivalrous  old  soldier  is  to  select  a  protector 
worthy  of  her,  against  that  day  when  he  shall 
depart  from  her  presence.  Julia  savea  him  this 
trouble.  She  sees  Raphael,  and  loves  him  with 
all  the  intenrity  of  her  natore.  Two  beings,  they 
have  but  one  heart,  one  imagination,  one  wish. 
When  they  are  together  they  wish  for  death  that 
they  may  never  know  parting. 

It  is  she  who  first  proclaims  the  troth  that  they 
love  :— 

"  I  know  not  if  what  I  feel  for  yon,  and  what  you 
appear  to  feel  for  me,  be  what  is  termed  love,  in  the 
obscure  and  confused  language  of  this  world,  in 
which  the  same  words  serve  to  express  feelings 
that  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  save  in  the 
sound  they  yield  upon  the  lips  of  man.  I  do  not 
wish  to  know  it ;  and  you !— oh !  I  beseech  you, 
never  seek  to  know  it !  but  this  I  know,  that  it  is 
the  most  supreme  and  entire  happiness  that  the  soul 
of  one  created  being  can  draw  from  the  soul,  the 
eyes,  and  the  voice  of  another  being  like  to  herself, 
of  a  being  who  till  now  was  wanting  to  her  happi- 
ness, and  of  whom  she  completes  the  existence. 
Besides  this  boundless  happiness,  this  mutual  re- 
sponse of  thought  to  thought,  of  heart  to  heart,  of 
soul  to  soul,  which  blends  them  in  one  indivisible 
existence,  and  makes  them  as  inseparable  as  the 
ray  of  yonder  setting  son,  and  the  beam  of  yonder 
rising  moon,  when  they  meet  in  this  same  sky,  and 
ascend  in  mingled  light  in  the  same  ether,  is  there 
another  joy,  gross  image  of  the  one  I  feel,  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  eternal  and  immaterial  union  of  our 
souls,  as  dust  is  from  these  stars,  or  a  minute  from 
eternity  1  I  know  not !  and  I  will  not,  cannot  know  !^' 
she  added,  in  a  tone  of  disdainful  sadness.  "  But," 
she  resumed,  with  a  confiding  look  and  attitude, 
which  seemed  to  make  her  wholly  mine,  "  what  do 
words  signify  1  I  love  you  !  all  nature  would  say 
it  for  me,  if  I  did  not ;  or  rather  let  me  proclaim  it 
first,  for  both  :    We  love  each  other !" 

"  Oh !  say,  say  it  once  more,  say  it  a  thousand 
times,*'  I  exclaimed,  rising  like  a  madman,  and 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  boat,  which 
shook  beneath  my  feet ;  *'  let  us  say  it  together,  sa> 
it  to  God  and  man,  aay  it  to  heaven  and  earth,  say 
it  to  the  mute,  unheeding  elementa !  Say  it  eter- 
nally, and  let  idl  nature  repeat  it  eternally  with  us !" 
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•  •  •  I  fell  on  my  knees  before  her,  with  my 
hands  clasped,  and  my  disordered  hair  falling  over 
my  face. 

We  will  spare  the  reader  more  of  these  niptures. 
If  he  will  imagine  300  pages  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position he  will  have  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the 
book. 

Bat  to  Laroartine's  idea  of  perfect  womanhood 
we  must  for  a  moment  direct  attention.  He  has 
invested  his  Jalie  with  every  charm  his  fervent 
imagination  can  sppply.  With  the  parity  of  an 
angel  she  has  the  intellect  of  a  god.  Raphael 
does  not  love ;  he  worships : — 

I  entered  into  the  heaven  of  my  son],  as  my  heart 
and  eyes  fathomed  the  ocean  of  beaaty,  tenderness, 
and  purity  which  expanded  hourly  in  the  eyes,  in 
the  voice,  and  in  the  discourse  of  the  heavenly 
creature  who  had  manifested  herself  to  me.  How 
oflen  did  I  kneel  before  her,  my  head  bowed  to  the 
earth  in  the  attitude  and  with  the  feeling  of  adora- 
tion !  How  oAen  did  I  beseech  l\pr,  as  I  would  a 
being  of  another  order,  to  cleanse  me  in  her  tears, 
absorb  me  in  her  flame,  or  to  inhale  me  in  her 
breath  ;  so  that  nothing  of  myself  should  be  lefl  in 
me,  save  the  purifying  water  with  which  she  had 
cleansed  me,  the  flame  that  had  consumed  me,  or 
the  new  breath  that  she  had  infused  into  my  new 
being ;  so  that  I  might  become  her,  or  she  might 
become  me,  and  that  God  himself  in  calling  us  to 
him  should  not  distinguish  or  divide  what  the  mira- 
cle of  love  has  transformed  and  mingled ! 

And  now  let  as  see  what  were  the  ideas — what 
the  conversation — of  this  idol.  Raphael  in  her 
presence  chances  to  pronounce  his  belief  in  God. 
Julie  sighs  over  his  superstition.  He  attempts  to 
reason  with  her,  but  she  replies : — 

"  Oh !"  she  answered  hastily,  "  do  not  interpret 
as  folly  the  wisdom  of  those  men  who  have  uplifted 
for  me  the  veils  of  philosophy,  and  have  caused  the 
broad  day  of  reason  and  of  science  to  shine  before 
my  eyes,  instead  of  the  pale  and  glimmering  lamp 
with  which  superstition  lights  the  voluntary  dark- 
ness that  she  wilfully  casts  around  her  childish  di- 
vinity. It  is  in  the  God  of  your  mother  and  my 
nurse  that  I  no  longer  believe,  and  not  the  God  of 
nature  and  of  science.  1  believe  in  a  Being  who  is 
the  principle  and  cause,  spring  and  end,  of  all  other 
beings,  or,  rather,  who  is  himself  the  eternity,  foniXf 
and  law  of  all  those  beings,  visible  or  invisible, 
intelligent  or  unintelligent,  animate  or  inanimate, 
quick  or  dead,  of  which  is  composed  the  only  real 
name  of  this  Being  of  beings,  the  Infinite !  But 
the  idea  of  the  incommensurable  greatness,  the  sov- 
ereign fatality,  the  inflexible  and  absolute  necessity 
of  all  the  acts  of  this  Being,  whom  you  call  God 
and  we  terra  Law,  excludes  from  our  thoughts  all 
precise  intelligibility,  exact  denominations,  reason- 
able imagining,  personal  manifestation,  revelation, 
or  incarnation,  and  the  idea  of  any  possible  relation 
between  that  being  and  ourselves,  even  of  homage 
and  of  prayer.  Wherefore  should  the  consequence 
pray  to  the  cause  V 

*' It  is  a  cruel  thought,"  she  added  ;  "for  how 
many  blessings,  prayers,  and  tears  I  should  have 
poured  out  at  his  feet  since  I  have  loved  you  !  But," 
she  resumed,  *'  I  surprise  and  pain  you  ;  pray  for- 
give roe.  Is  not  truth  the  first  of  virtues,  if  virtues 
there  be  1  On  this  single  point  we  cannot  agree ; 
let  us  never  speak  of  it.    You  have  been  brought 


up  by  a  pious  mother,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian 
family,  and  have  inhaled  with  your  first  breath  the 
holy  credulity  of  your  home.  You  have  been  led 
by  the  hand  into  the  temples ;  you  have  been  shown 
images,  mysteries,  and  altars :  you  have  been  taught 
prayers,  and  told---God  is  here,  who  listens  and  will 
answer  you ;  and  you  believed,  for  you  were  not  of 
an  age  to  inquire.  Since  then  yon  have  discarded 
these  baubles  of  your  childhood,  to  conceive  a  less 
feminine  and  less  puerile  God  than  this  God  of  the 
Christian  tabernacles ;  but  the  first  dazzling  glare 
has  not  departed  from  your  eyes ;  the  real  light 
that  you  have  thought  to  see  has  been  blended,  un- 
known to  yourself,  with  that  false  brightness  which 
fescinated  you  on  your  entrance  into  life ;  you  have 
retained  two  weaknesses  of  intelligence :  mystery 
and  prayer.  There  is  no  mystery !"  she  said,  in  a 
more  solemn  tone ;  "  there  is  only  reason,  which 
dispels  all  mystery !  It  is  man,  crafty  or  credulous 
man,  who  invented  mystery ;  God  made  reason  ! 
And  prayer  does  not  exist,"  she  continued  mourn- 
fully, '*  for  an  inflexible  law  will  not  relent,  and  a 
necessary  law  catmot  be  changed." 

'*  The  ancients,  with  that  profound  wisdom  which 
was  often  hidden  beneath  their  popular  ignorance, 
knew  that  full  well,"  she  added ;  "for  they  prayed 
to  all  the  gods  of  their  invention,  but  they  never 
implored  the  supreme  law :  Destiny." 

In  a  word,  this  adorable  being — this  model  of 
perfect  feminine  beauty — is  an  Atheist.  Her  di»> 
course  reminds  us  of  the  liberal  eloquence  of  Miss 
Jane  Scrubbs  in  Mr.  Poole's  admirable  "  Sketches 
of  Little  Pedlington."  "Admirable  creature!" 
exclaims  one,  as  she  leaves  the  room.  "  Not  a 
prejudice  left,"  says  another.  "  And  no  more 
religion  than  a  horse  !"  rejoins  a  third.  "  By  the 
way,  doctor,"  asks  a  fourth,  "  how  is  her  baby 
that  she  put  out  to  nurse  in  the  Vale  of  Health  t" 
"  What !"  exclaims  the  stranger  of  the  party,  "  I 
did  not  know  she  was  married."  "  Nor  is  she," 
is  the  answer,  "  but  she  had  a  child  at  eighteen, 
nevertheless." 

In  M.  de  Lamartine*s  book  there  is  often  great 
beauty  of  expression,  profound  pathos,  brilliant 
imagery,  poetic  thought ;  but  it  is  the  very  last 
book  in  the  world  which  we  shoald  like  to  see 
adopted  into  English  literature  and  received  into 
English  homes.  It  is  one  of  those  mentally  seduc- 
tive works  which  sap  the  safeguards  of  principle, 
and  leave  virtue  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  im- 
pulse. We  do  not  know  what  reception  it  has 
met  with  in  Paris ;  there,  doubtless,  it  is  esteemed 
very  spirituelle  and  very  ravishing ;  its  hothouse 
sentiment  is  congenial  to  the  gilt  and  glare  of  the 
Parisian  salon ;  but  long  may  it  be  ere  such  arti- 
ficial refinement  finds  a  place  in  the  mind  of 
Englishwomen  to  the  exclusion  of  those  aflfections 
which  make  them  happy  mqthers  and  chaste  and 
constant  wives. 


From  ihe  N.  Y.  Omriar  aod  Enquirar. 
CANADA. 
Our  Washington  correspondent  stated  yesterday, 
that  advices  had  reached  the  British  embassy  there, 
of  serious  troubles  in  Canada.  Their  nature  and 
extent  were  not  stated  ;  they  spring,  undoubtedly, 
from  the  indemnity  bill  which  has  passed,  as  will 
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be  seen  from  onr  special  telegraph  oorreepondence, 
both  houses  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  and  only 
awaits  the  governor's  signature  to  become  a  law. 
This  bill  proposes  to  pay  a  large  amount  of  claims 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  government  for 
alleged  losses  in  the  rebellion  of  1837.  Some  of 
them  are  preferred  by  persons  who  had  property 
destroyed  by  the  rebels,  but  most  are  from  those 
who  were  themselves  implicated  in  the  movement. 

The  money,  if  paid  at  all,  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  Provinces.  Most  of  the  loss  accrued  in  the 
Lower  Province,  and  the  people  of  the  Upper  Prov- 
ince, where  the  rebellion  was  less  rife,  are  naturally 
indignant  that  they  should  be  required  to  bear  part 
of  the  burden.  It  is  stated  that  in  every  district  in 
the  province,  public  meetings  have  been  held  to 
remonstrate  against  the  measure.  Their  language 
has  been  warm  and  often  violent,  but  the  bill  passed 
in  the  face  of  these  demonstrations,  and  they  will 
scarcely  prevent  the  governor  from  giving  his  sig- 
oatore  and  sanction  to  it. 

The  ultra  loyalists  of  Canada  are  indignant  be- 
yond measure  at  this  prospect.  The  Montreal  Cou- 
rier,  in  an  artide  which  we  copied  some  weeks  since, 
declares  that  the  bonds,  if  issued,  never  will  be  paid 
—in  other  words,  that  the  debt,  if  incurred,  will  be 
repudiated.  Others  threaten  still  more  loudly.  A 
letter  from  Montreal  in  the  Toronto  Patriot  closes 
with  this  mysterious  Intimation  : — 

The  rumor  that  his  excellency  will  reserve  the 
bill  is  more  rife  than  ever,  and  if  he  does  this,  the 
ministry  must  resign — and  if  he  should  sanction  it, 
and  it  become  the  law  of  the  land,  what  then  1  Why, 
to  hazard  a  prophetic  reply  to  so  fearful  a  question^ 
I  should  say,  a  Convention  at  Kingston. 

At  another  public  meeting  resolutions  were  passed 
to  the  same  effect,  and  the  Montreal  Courier  in  re- 
porting them,  says : — 

The  resolutions  were  received  with  tremendous 
cheers.  But  one  feeling  animated  the  meeting,  and 
is  shared  by  the  whole  country ;  and  that  is,  never 
to  submit  to  the  payment  of  the  rebels.  Let  the 
Parliament  pass  the  bill,  let  the  governor  sanction 
it  if  he  pleases,  but  while  there  is  axe  and  rifle  on  the 
frontier,  ami  Saxon  hands  to  wield  them,  these  losses 
^£iU  not  be  paid. 

These  extracts  show  the  spirit  which  pervades 
the  country  in  regard  to  the  measure  of  indemnity. 
The  attempt  to  enforce  it  will  beyond  all  doubt  create 
great  disaffection,  and  may  lead  to  more  serious  re- 
talts.  The  liberal  party  is  dominant  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  embraces  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
were  implicated  in  the  rebellion.  Its  tendencies  are 
towards  independence  and  republicanism.  The 
nnion  of  the  two  provinces,  and  the  free  trade  pol- 
icy of  Great  Britain  have  done  much  to  weaken  the 
feeling  of  devotion  to  the  empire,  which  has  always 
been  so  prevalent.  The  supression  of  the  rebellion 
in  1837,  was  rather  the  result  of  this  ardent  feeling 
of  loyalty,  than  of  the  cool,  dispassionate  judgment 
and  will  of  the  people.  If  this  is  destroyed,  or  seri- 
ously weakened,  a  renewed  attempt  at  separation 
would  encounter  much  less  opposition. 

The  determination  with  which  the  libera]  party 
in  power  force  this  obnoxious  measure  of  indemnity 


through  the  Parliament,  has  moreover  angered  and 
disgusted  the  royalists,  and  made  them  less  attached 
than  they  have  been  to  the  institutions  of  a  country 
subject  to  such  a  government.  As  an  indication  of 
the  feeling  prevalent  among  them,  we  may  notice  a 
very  long  article  in  the  Kingston  Chronicle,  in  which 
the  writer  labors  to  show  that  the  union  of  the  prov- 
inces has  made  the  British  completely  subordinate 
to  the  French  inhabitants,  and  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  injustice  will  be  perpetu- 
ated. To  provide  a  remedy,  the  writer  recommends 
the  formation  of  a  league  for  the  repeal  of  the  union. 
He  says  there  are  three  alternatives : — 

The  first  is  a  reference  to  the  preexisting  system, 
with  the  exception  that  the  principle  of  responsible 
goi^ernment  should  be  continued. 

The  second,  is  severance  of  the  connection  with 
England,  and  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  third,  a  federal  union  of  all  the  British  North 
American  provinces  under  the  dominion  of  our  be- 
loved sovereign. 

The  first  proposition  he  thinks,  would  be  going 
backward  instead  of  forward.  Of  the  other  two,  he 
says : — 

The  second  proposition  is  one  by  which  many 
able  men  are  of  opinion  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  country  would  be  advanced;  But  when  I  look 
to  the  fact  that  Canada,  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, has  advanced  in  fifty  years,  both  in  popula- 
tion and  resources,  at  a  greater  ratio,  speaking  com>- 
paratively,  than  the  state  of  New  York  has  done  in 
the  same  period — I  am  opposed  to  this  alternative. 
Our  present  institutions  are  also  beyond  doubt  pref- 
erable to  those  which  are  purely  republican. 

The  third  proposition  is  one  which  seems  to  me 
entitled  to  an  earnest  approval.  Objections,  have, 
however,  been  made  to  it  on  ver^  dififerent  grounds. 
One  class  of  objectionists  say  this  federal  union  will 
make  the  provinces  too  strong.  They  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  United  States,  and  become  inde- 
pendent.  Another  class  will  say,  you  are  copying 
the  American  constitution. 

The  answer  to  the  first  class  is,  the  destiny  of 
these  colonies  is  inevitably  to  become  independent,  but 
a  federal  union  will  not  unduly  hasten  that  event. 
On  the  contrary,  the  importance  we  will  acquire  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large— the  intimacy  that 
will  spring  up  between  the  integral  portions  of 
British  North  America,  will  ripen  our  institutions 
— fit  us  for  political  emancipation — strengthen  our 
resources  so  as  to  make  us  capable  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  entitle  us  to  the  respect,  friendship,  and 
alliance  of  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  perpetu- 
ate that  love  of  British  constitutional  government, 
which  is  widely  diffused  among  us. 

To  the  second  objection,  the  answer  ia,  we  copy 
(not  the  American  constitution) — but  only  that 
portion  of  it  which  seems  fitted  to  our  situation, 
calculated  to  give  unity  and  force  by  the  federal 
connection,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  give  us, 
in  the  Provincial  Assemblies  of  each  section,  the 
benefits  of  lor^il  government,  each  unhampered  by 
the  other,  except  when  the  general  welfare  should 
be  at  stake. 

It  is  evident  from  these  extracts,  which  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  that  the  idea  of  independence 
is  becoming  familiar  to  all  classes  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  that  no  very  long  time  will  elapse  be* 
fore  it  will  be  realized. 
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Pftospsonra.— This  work  is  condocted  in  the  spirit  of 
LitteiPs  Museum  of  Forei^  Literature,  (which  wu  favor- 
ably  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  ss  lar«e,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  out  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  or 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  lully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eklinburrh, 
Quarterlyt  and  other  Reviews;  and  BUtckwoocfa  noole 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  TUes,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  S^nery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  firatmner,  the  judicious  AlheneBumt  the 
busy  and  industrious  LUerary  OazeUe,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Brilanniaf  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
Han  Observer ;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service^  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UnitereUu^  New  Monthly^ 
F^aBer%  TaU%  AinnDortk%  Hood'e^  and  Sporting'  Mag- 
azineat  snd  of  Chambera*  admirable  JoumaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  itgood  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  Tne  IKmea,  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
Into  our  neighborhood  ;  andwill  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
Dections,  as  Merchants,  Travellera,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  mora  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  politicaTprophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  he  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  venr  fully 
acquaint  our  readere  with  the  great  department  of  Foreiga 
afiaira,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Ldmmg  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement— \o  Sutesmen,  IMvines,  Law* 
yen,  and  Physicians—to  men  of  business  and  men  ot 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indtapensable^  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  Uste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishinff  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  nealthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
muMt  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  vAnnewing  the  wheat  from  ths 
chaff"  by  providing  abundantly  tor  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  mora  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wiU 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  Uste. 


TasMs.— The  Lxvihg  Aoi  is  published  every  Satxtr- 
day»  by  E.  Littsll  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Bmm- 
field  sts.,  Boston;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Bjemittances  for  any  oeriod  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  f^To 
insure  reffularity  in  mailmg  toe  work,  ordere  should  be 
addretaedto  the  ejjtce  ofpvMieatian,  as  above. 

Ovhe,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows  :— 

Four  copies  for       .       .       .       .120  00. 

Nine      «      «         ....    $40  00. 

Twclv«"      «         ....    §60  00. 

Complete  sets,  in  twenty  volumes,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1849,  handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are 
for  sale  at  forty  dollare. 

boui 


Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollare, 
ind,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbera. 


Any  number  may  be  had  for  124  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribere  or  purchaaere  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly 
ennance  their  value. 

Binding,— We  bind  the  work  in  a  miiform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  costomera  brins  their  numbera  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  Dound  volumes  in 
exchange  without  any  delay. .  .The  price  of  the  binding 
is  60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
Tolomes. 


Agendea.—'We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circular 
tion  ol  this  work — and  for  doine  this  a  liberal  commissioa 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 


Poetage.'—VfheD  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Liriag 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4}  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  enmes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (U  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  primed  publication,  issued  in 
numlwre,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheeu,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.!' 

Monthly  parte. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  thst  form,  the 
Living  Aze  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weelcly  numbera.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  ouurterltes. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbera,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  00  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  vdumea  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months.  * 


Washikoton,  27  Dec,  I84S. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Jonrnals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  thU 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  tne  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  iu  immense  extent  and  comprehension  mdodea  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ia 
the  almost  expansion  of  the  present  age,  J.  Q.  an^iffa 
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From  FruttT*!  MogiziiM. 
MADAME  DB  MAINTENON.'* 

Yert  few  books  have  beea  published  in  France 
ainee  the  late  revolution.  Newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets, in  which  the  questions  of  the  day  are  angrily 
debated,  have  been  the  only  intellectual  food  of  our 
aeighbors,  and  the  republic  of  letters  seems  to  have 
been  completely  awed  into  silence  by  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  her  stem  political  sister  with 
the  Phrygian  cap  and  uncompromising  level. 
Pamphlets,  bought  for  a  few  pence,  and  read  in 
as  many  minutes,  are  as  much  as  the  Republic  of 
1848  can  afford ;  her  citizens  have  neither  time 
nor  money  for  the  more  substantial  productions  of 
literature.  Only  four  works  of  any  importance 
have  made  their  appearance  within  the  last  few 
months,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  these  form 
oomplete  exceptions  to  the  remark  we  have  just 
made.  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs^  St.  Beuve's 
continuation  of  the  History  of  Port-Royal,  Lamar- 
tine's  Raphael,  and  the  Duo  de  Noailles*  Life  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  have  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  feelings  which  at  present  agitate 
French  society,  and  throw  no  light  on  the  ques- 
tions, upon  the  solution  of  which  its  very  existence 
teems  to  depend.  They  must  appear  to  France 
like  vestiges  of  a  by-gone  literary  world,  relies  of 
the  days  before  the  revolutionary  flood,  when  men 
and  books  lived  longer,  and  authors  had  time  to  be 
pains-taking,  and  readers  had  leisure  to  be  patient. 
Monmeur  de  Noailles'  book,  especially,  is  a  liter- 
ary anachronism.  There  is  something  anti-repub- 
lican in  the  very  appearance  of  the  work.  Its 
lordly  and  marvellously  well-printed  volumes  are 
jast  such  as  one  would  expect  to  see  figuring  in  a 
catalogue  of  "  royal  and  noble  authors,"  ot  issuing 
from  the  amateur  press  of  a  Walpole.  Surely 
this  panegyric  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  sovereign 
whom  Goethe  designates  as  '*  the  Man-Monarch,'* 
and  who  is  styled  by  Leibnitz,  **  the  most  kingly 
of  all  kings,"  was  not  written  since  the  last  mem- 
ben  of  his  family  became  exiles  from  republican 
France ;  M.  de  Noailles  did  not  take  his  pen  off 
the  page  where  he  had  been  transcribing  Bossuet's 
opinion  on  the  divine  right  of  kings,  to  write  a  vote 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  his  proof-sheets 
were  not  corrected  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of 
Jane  in  his  ears.  No ! — these  sober,  well- written 
pages,  full  of  patient  research  and  careful  analysis, 
were  the  oSpring  of  more  peaceful  times,  and 
were  to  have  made  their  appearance  under  the 
monarchy ;  not,  indeed,  such  a  monarchy  as  M. 
de  Noailles  has  taken  delight  in  painting,  but  at 
Max  rate  a  rigime  under  which  his  skilful,  and  at 

*Histoire  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  et  des  principaux 
Ertocmenu  dn  Rdgne  de  Louis  XIV.  Par  Monsieur  Ic 
Doc  d«  Noailles.    Paris,  1848. 

ocLTin.       umio  aoi.       tol.  xzi.       10 


times  eloquent,  defence  of  Madame  de  Maintenca 
would  have  been  appreciated.  As  it  is,  this  pio- 
ture  of  a  society  so  firmly  established  presented  to 
the  view  of  France  in  the  present  day  is  'curious 
enough.  This  description  of  the  power  of  Louis 
XIV.,  venerated  almost  to  adoration,  forms  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  precarious  authorities  of 
the  scarce  recognized  republic.  The  Due  de 
Noailles  was,  perhaps,  the  person  of  all  others 
best  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  the 
late  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  was  ever  a  firm, 
though  moderate,  supporter  of  monarchical  prin- 
ciples; descended  from  a  niece  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  he  has  inherited  the  Chateau  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  possesses,  in  the  archives  of  his  family, 
many  valuable  documents  relative  to  his  fair  grand- 
aunt,  of  whom  he  is  the  chivalrous  champion. 
His  is  a  labor  of  love,  ably  and  reverently  accom- 
plished. The  following  lines  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  his  mode  of  treating  the  most  delicate 
part  of  his  subject : — 

The  virtue  of  a  woman  is  never  a  seemly  subject 
of  discussion.  Even  those  women  who  have  lieea 
most  calumniated,  if  properly  alive  to  the  conscious 
dignity  of  their  sex,  will,  on  so  delicate  a  subject, 
think  silence  preferable  to  controversy,  though  this 
latter  should  furnish  proofs  in  their  favor.  Praise, 
even,  is  an  offence.  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself 
would  certainly  have  forbidden  me  to  reply  to  the 
outrageous  libels  by  which  she  has  been  attacked. 

This  is,  perhaps,  more  chivalrous  than  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  M.  de  Noailles  is  not  always  so  reserved, 
and  his  volumes  throw  light  on  many  obscure 
points  of  his  heroine's  life  and  character.  Strange 
to  say,  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  still  to  msny  per- 
sons a  mysterious  personage — an  historical  enigma. 
Was  she  a  saint  or  a  hypocrite  ?  the  last  favorite 
of  the  Versailles  harem,  or  the  lawful,  though  on- 
recognized,  wife  of  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Europe  ?  Her  letters,  from  which  the  most  accn- 
rate  estimate  of  her  character  might  have  been ' 
formed,  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  mu- 
tilated edition  published  by  La  Beaumelle;  and 
the  general  opinion  of  her  has  been  derived  chiefly 
from  Protestant  writers,  who  erroneously  attributed 
to  her  influence  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  or  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  too  caustic  St. 
Simon.  Even  La  Beaumelle's  Memoirs  of  Mad' 
ame  de  Maintenon,  which  sent  their  author  to  the 
Bastile,  can  scarcely  be  depended  on,  so  much  of 
romance  is  there  mixed  up  with  truth. 

The  world,  too,  is  never  indulgent  towards  those 
whose  tardy  elevation  has  only  brought  them  into 
notice  when  the  charm  of  youth  is  past.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  has  never  been  young  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity.     The  lovely  Fran^oise  d'Aubign^,  tte 
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witty  wife  of  the  poet  Scarron,  ia  merged  in  the 
anstere  founder  of  St.  Cyr,  the  imposing  devotee 
presiding  over  the  gloomy  court  of  Louts  XIV.  in 
his  latter  years.  In  our  injustice  we  are  even  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  her  influence  the  alteration 
which  took  place  in  the  monarch  himself,  and 
which  increasing  years  and  declining  glory  might 
sufficiently  explain.  We  unconsdonsly  visit  on 
Madame  de  Maintenon  the  change  which  trans- 
formed the  chivalrous  and  ardent  lover  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Lavalli^re  into  a  cold  and  selfish  bigot, 
as  though  his  old  age  had  been  but  a  reflection  of 
that  of  his  staid  mistress — a  contagion  which  he 
might  haye  escaped  in  more  cheerful  company. 
But  we  will  let  Madame  de  Maintenon^s  historian 
speak  for  himself: — 

We  have  never  known  Madame  de  Maintenon 
otherwise  than  old,  in  her  sad-colored  gown  and 
ooif ;  rigid  and  austere,  domineering  over  a  court 
which  had  become  as  serious  as  herself,  and  bear- 
ing, not  only  the  weight  of  years,  but  that  of  the 
king*s  and  her  own  ennui.  Her  best-known  por- 
trait by  Mignard,  which  represents  her  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  in  the  character  of  St.  Frances  the  Roman, 
bears  an  expression  which,  though  noble  and  dig- 
nified, is  saddened  and  morose,  and  has  tended  to 
impress  her  in  that  light  on  our  imagination.  No 
reflex  of  her  youth  softens  to  our  eyes  the  furrows 
of  her  more  advanced  age ;  for  that  to  be  the  case 
one  should  have  known  her  young.  Fortunate,  in- 
deed, are  those  whose  image  is  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  the  garb  of  youth  and  beauty.  Poster- 
ity is  ever  disposed  to  judge  them  leniently. 

M.  de  Noailles  has  adopted  the  best  method  of 
counteracting  this  unfavorable  impression,  by  affix- 
ing to  his  work  a  portrait  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
(we  should  say,  Madame  Scarron)  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  No  arguments  could  have  made  half 
so  many  converts  to  the  cause  he  defends  as  this 
charming  portrait,  exquisitely  engraved  by  Mer- 
cnrj,  from  a  miniature  by  Petitot.  The  rounded 
shoulder,  upon  which  the  gown  is  lightly  clasped, 
is  not  that  of  a  prude ;  the  sparkling  eye,  full  of 
feeling  and  vivacity,  is  not  that  of  the  narrow- 
minded  bigot  that  some  historians  have  painted. 
From  the  very  first  sight  of  that  portrait  we  be- 
came the  declared  partisans  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon. The  testimony  of  her  contemporaries  is 
unanimous  as  to  her  easy  wit,  clear  judgment,  and 
the  irresistible  charm  of  her  conversation.  Mad- 
ame de  S^vign^,  a  good  judge  in  these  matters, 
describes  her  as  "  good,  handsome,  and  unaflfect- 
ed  ;**  and  adds,  "  One  can  talk  and  laugh  pleas- 
antly with  her."  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  who 
would  have  scorned  to  write,  save  under  the  veil 
of  allegory,  describing  her  as  the  fair  Lyriamne, 
says,  *'  Her  wit  seemed  exactly  fitted  to  her 
beauty.'*  Louis  XIV.  never  wearied  of  her  con- 
versation, though  accustomed  to  the  wit  and  lively 
intercourse  of  the  brilliant  Montespan ;  and  this 
latter,  her  rival,  in  spite  of  the  promptings  of 
jealousy,  found  an  almost  unaccountable  pleasure 
in  her  society.  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  who  was  no 
friend  to  pedantry  or  affectation,  bears  testimony  to 
her  great  powers  of  pleasing.    When  we  consider 


this  concert  of  praise  from  the  best  judges  of  the 
day,  it  seenM  difficult  to  account  for  the  prejudice 
which  posterity  has  conceived  against  her,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  we  are  obliged  to  keep  in  mind  that 
such  a  position  as  hers  creates  for  a  favorite  innu- 
merable enemies.  We  must  remember  the  enmity 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  (afterwards  regent,)  who 
attributed  his  disgrace  to  her  influence ;  the  hatred 
of  the  Protestants,  whom  she  had  renounced ;  of 
the  Jansenists  and  Qoietists,  whom  she  had  equally 
oflfended ;  the  jealousy  of  the  princes,  and  still  more 
of  the  princesses  of  the  blood,  who  smarted  under 
her  rather  sharp  rebukes,  and  reluctantly  submitted 
to  her  severe  authority.  All  these  enmities,  and 
the  calumnies  to  which  they  gave  rise,  have  been 
chronicled  in  the  writings  of  La  Fare,  St.  Simon, 
and  of  the  Bavarian  princess  who  married  the  dau- 
phin, and  too  readily  believed.  We  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  the  king  must  have  been  circumvented, 
and  his  nattfral  judgment  warped  by  religious  sera- 
pies,  before  he  could  decide  on  marrying,  at  the  age 
of  forty-seven,  a  woman  three  years  older  than  him- 
self. But  Time  deals  not  with  an  equal  hand  to 
all.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  still  handsome, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  possessed  intellectual  charms, 
against  which  even  half  a  century  is  powerless. 

Tradition  relates  that  Charlemagne  had  a  be- 
loved mistress  so  dear  to  him,  that  when  she  died 
no  power  could  separate  him  from  her  dead  body. 
Bishops  and  archbishops  assembled  to  discover 
what  potent  spell  had  thus  bewitched  the  powerful 
emperor,  and  lo !  beneath  the  tongue  of  the  de- 
ceased beauty  was  found  a  small  pearl — and  there 
lay  the  charm !  We  have  always  considered  this 
legend  as  typical  of  that  persuasive  eloquence  by 
which  many  enchantresses  have  ruled  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  May  not  the  pearl  which 
enslaves  even  kings  have  descended  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  as  the  throne  of  Charlemagne  did  to 
Louis  XIV.  ? 

The  book  before  us  is  as  mnch  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  as  a  life  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon. The  author  has  evidently  been  drawn  on 
by  his  subject,  and  although  Madame  de  Maintenon 
is  the  principal  personage,  around  her  are  grouped 
her  most  illustrious  contemporaries,  and  the  chief 
events  of  the  reign  in  which  she  figured  so  promi- 
nently are  somewhat  partially,  perhaps,  but  always 
ably,  related. 

The  Dutch  war,  the  state  of  the  literary  worid, 
the  quarrels  of  the  rival  religious  sects,  the  legitima- 
tion of  the  king*s  children,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  are  all  cleverly  treated.  On  this 
latter  question  we  must  be  allowed  to  diflTer  in  some 
degree  from  the  author.  We  are  willing  to  admit, 
that  at  the  period  of  the  revocation  both  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  in  other  countries  were  equally 
intolerant ;  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  not  rec- 
ognized generally  in  principle ;  and  that  the  laws 
passed  in  England,  even  at  a  later  period,  against 
Catholica,  were  quite  as  stringent  as  any  of  those 
of  Louis  XIV.  against  the  Protestants;  but  this 
was  no  excuse  for  a  prince  who  was  retracing  the 
steps  which  his  predecessors  had  taken  towards 
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religioiu  liberty.  He  wae  ravoking  a  liberal  eon- 
cession,  for  which  France  had  been  ripe  nearly 
ninety  years  before.  He  had  the  example  of 
Henri  lY.  before  his  eyes,  and  his  minister,  Loo- 
▼ois,  needed  only  to  imitate  the  chancellor  L'Hos- 
pita],  who  had  preceded  him  by  a  century.  We, 
therefore,  think  that  M.  de  Noailles  has  not  blamed 
with  sufficient  severity  the  religious  persecutions, 
both  avowed  and  covert,  which  disgraced  the  latter 
years  of  this  reign ;  nor  can  we  admit  that  they 
were  as  generally  approved  by  the  country  at  large 
as  he  would  wish  us  to  believe.  Many  Catholics 
protested  against  the  violent  means  resorted  to  in 
order  to  obtain  conversions ;  nor  were  the  clergy 
themselves  unanimous  in  their  approbation.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  have  in  these  volumes  an  able 
and  concise  history  of  the  Protestant  political  party 
io  France,  as  impartial  as  an  enlightened  but  zeal- 
ous Catholic  can  write  it.  In  these  matters  it  is 
difficult  to  steer  clear  of  both  indifference  and  in- 
tolerance,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  Uie  following  remarks : — 

It  is  a  fact  thai  men's  ideas  of  toleration  have 
ever  depended,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  place 
that  reli^on  occupies  io  their  minds.  Perfect 
Christianity,  as  well  as  civilization,  make  it  incum- 
bent on  all  men ;  but  toleration  is  far  easier  to  unbe- 
lierers,  and  they  can  bear  with  any  religion  who  are 
pretty  nearly  indifferent  to  all.  We  cannot  boast 
with  reaaon  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  present  day 
as  of  a  moral  progress,  unless  it  be  united  with  the 
fervent  ^th  of  our  forefathers.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, that  the  tolerance  which  Kousseau  and 
Voltaire  taught,  and  for  which  they  and  the  other 
Deists  of  the  last  century  have  been  so  much  ex- 
'  tolled,  was  in  fact  merely  indifference  to  religious 
matters,  taking  its  rise  in  incredulity. 

That  the  Due  de  Noailles  is  disposed  to  render 
jttstice  to  individual  Protestants  as  well  as  Cath 
olics,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  many  pages  he 
detotes  to  the  life  of  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubign^, 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  grandfather.  This  stanch 
old  Huguenot  is  a  good  type  of  the  men  of  his  day, 
and  although  most  of  the  particulars  recorded  of 
him  are  taken  from  his  curious  autobiography,  the 
compilation  is  well  and  pleasantly  made. 

Hia  adventurous  life  while  in  the  service  of 
Henri  IV.,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  as  "  a 
man  who  found  nothing  too  hot  or  too  cold  ;*'  his 
daels,  his  narrow  escapes,  his  religions  controver- 
sies, his  poetry,  his  pious  and  resigned  death-bed, 
form  a  atrange  picture.  We  find  him  at  one  time 
disputing  against  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  at  a  public 
oonfereoce  held  in  1600,  in  preaence  of  Henri  IV, 
and  his  court ;  and  he  boasts  that  his  arguments 
so  perplexed  the  prelate  *'  that  large  drops  fell 
from  his  forehead  on  the  manuscript  of  St.  Chrys- 
ostom  which  he  held.*'  The  subject  of  the  con- 
troversy waa  the  authority  of  the  popes;  and 
D'Aubign^,  not  satisfied  with  his  triumph,  com- 
posed a  Latin  treatise,  De  Dissidiis  Pairum,  in 
support  of  his  opinion.  In  the  midst  of  a  court  he 
never  swerved  from  the  rigid  inflexibility  of  his 
religious  tenets,  and  did  not  even  spare  his  royal 
master  when  he  thought  that  a  statement  of  the 


truth  might  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty. 
Soon  afler  the  abjuration  of  Henri,  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  him  was  made  by  Jean  Chatel,  and  the 
knife  having  slightly  wounded  him  on  the  lip,  the 
uncompromising  Huguenot,  D'Aubign^,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  apostrophizing  him  in  these  wordfr— 
"  Sire,  as  yet  you  have  renounced  God  only  with 
your  lips,  and  He  is  content  to  pierce  them; 
should  you  one  day  renounce  Him  with  your  heart. 
He  will  surely  pierce  the  heart."  Another  anee* 
dote  will  show  that  if  D*Aubign^  had  the  merit 
of  frankness,  his  royal  master  possessed  the  far 
rarer  quality  of  listening  good-naturedly  to  the 
most  unpleasant  truths.  The  poor  King  of  Na- 
varre, who  writes  to  Sully  "  that  his  shirts  are  all 
torn,  his  doublet  out  at  elbow,  and  that  he  is 
glad  to  dine  and  sup  with  his  friends  right  and 
left,"  could  not  afford  to  be  very  generous  to  his 
followers,  and  in  consequence  we  find  D^Aubign^ 
often  complaining  of  his  master *s  parsimony.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  slept  with  his  friend  Lsr 
force  in  a  closet  adjoining  the  king's  bed-room,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  usual  grumblings,  and  among 
other  things  said — **  Laforce,  our  master  is  a  nig^ 
gardly  hunks,  (un  ladre  veri^)  and  the  most  on- 
grateful  mortal  on  earth."  "  What  do  you  say  t" 
inquired  Laforce,  who  was  getting  drowsy.  Upon 
which  the  king,  who  had  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion from  his  bed,  called  out,  "  He  says  I  am  a 
niggardly  hunks,  and  the  roost  ungrateful  mortal 
on  earth."  Henry  was  not  a  whit  less  friendly  to 
his  squire  on  the  morrow,  but  truth  compels  us  to 
add  that  he  gave  him  not  one  stiver  the  more  afler 
this  lesson.  From  these  anecdotes  the  reader  will 
see  that  the  author  is  justified  in  writing  of  D'An- 
bign^ — 

No  character  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  super- 
abundant life  and  energy  which  animated  the  whole 
sixteenth  century.  He  was,  in  turn,  warrior,  his- 
torian, poet,  theologian,  a  controversialist,  even 
when  required,  ever  ready  to  lay  down  the  sword 
for  the  pen.  He  was,  likewise,  a  true  type  of  those 
rough  noguenot  nobles,  who,  with  their  helmets  on 
and  sword  in  hand,  remained  in  their  proud  inde- 
pendence, unflinching  in  their  faith,  and  inflexible 
in  their  hatred  of  popery.  Even  towards  Henri  IV. 
he  continued  to  act  the  part  of  those  great  maleoon- 
tents,  the  Frondeurs  of  the  Valois  court,  who  cen- 
sured everything,  would  always  speak  their  mind, 
or  withdraw  suddenly  from  court  to  have  recourse 
to  arms.  Under  the  firm  hand  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu this  description  of  character  was  gradually 
moderated,  and  finally,  in  the  submissive  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  the 
secret  and  mute  Frondeur  St.  Simon,  whose  dis- 
sembled spleen  was  vented  in  his  voluminous  and 
long-unknown  memoirs. 

Strietly  speaking,  neither  the  life  of  D*Aobign^, 
nor  that  of  his  scapegrace  son,  are  necessary  in- 
troductions to  a  history  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
They  had  no  direct  influence  over  her  destiny ; 
she  neither  inherited  the  virtues  of  her  grandfather 
nor  the  vices  of  her  father ;  and  we  suspect  that 
M.  de  Noailles  has  been  glad  to  use  them  as 
vehicles  for  exhibiting  royalty  in  one  of  its  most 
popular   personifications,  Henri  IV.     His  senti- 
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ments,  for  which  there  is  no  name  even  in  the 
French  langoag^e,  are  those  which  we  term  "  loy- 
alty ;*'  and  he  dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  contrast 
between  the  two  kings,  Henri  lY.  and  Louis 
XIY.,  each  heing  in  his  way  the  glory  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  king-errant,  winning  his 
kingdom  at  the  sword*s  point,  excites  the  admira- 
tion of  the  author  as  much  as  the  "  Grand  Mon- 
arque,"  raising  his  country  to  its  highest  pitch  of 
glory  and  power. 

But  to  return  to  the  D'Anbign^.  The  severest 
trial  of  the  old  Huguenot,  harder  to  bear  than 
prison  or  exile,  was  the  'conduct  of  his  only  son  ; 
whom  he  consigns  to  rebuke  in  his  memoirs  by  the 
following  sentence  of  condemnation — *'  As  God 
does  not  entail  His  grace  on  flesh  and  blood,  so  my 
eldest  son.  Constant  d*Aobign^,  in  no  way  resem- 
bled his  father,  although  I  had  taken  all  p'bssible 
pains  with  his  education."  And,  in  truth,  this 
Constant  d'Aubign^,  was  a  sad  character.  We 
find  him  in  England,  thanks  to  his  name,  admitted 
to  the  secret  councils  of  the  Protestant  party  there,' 
and  revealing  to  the  French  government  the  pro- 
jected expedition  for  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle. 
This  conduct,  which  drew  down  upon  him  his 
father *s  malediction,  procured  him  favor  at  court, 
an  advantageous  marriage  with  a  Catholic,  and  the 
restitution  of  certain  confiscated  lands  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  family.  But  Constant 
d*Aubign^  was  a  man  who  could  not  be  reclaimed 
even  by  prosperity.  The  ill-gotten  fortune  was 
soon  squandered,  and  about  five  years  aAer  his 
first  act  of  treachery  he  was  once  more  busily  em- 
ployed in  treasonable  intrignes.  This  time  his 
negotiations  were  with  the  English  government, 
and  were,  of  coarse,  viewed  far  differently  by 
the  French  court.  D'Aubign^  was  first  impris- 
oned at  Bordeaux,  then  transferred  to  Niort ;  and 
it  was  in  the  candergerie,  or  gaol  of  that  town, 
that  little  Fran^oise,  his  daughter,  the  future 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  born,  in  1635.  Six 
years  confinement  having  been  considered  a  sofll- 
cient  expiation  of  his  misdeeds,  Constant  d'Aubign^ 
was  released  by  the  intercession  and  through  the 
interest  of  his  wife ;  and  wiBely  judging  that  he 
'  was  most  likely  to  prosper  where  he  was  least 
known,  he  set  sail  for  Martinique  with  his  family. 
A  fortune  was  soon  made,  and  as  quickly  lost  at 
the  gambling-uble ;  and  D'Aubign^  was  but  too 
happy  to  obtain  an  inferior  military  post  to  keep 
his  family  from  starvation.  In  this  humble  situa- 
tion, at  the  very  moment  when  he  appeared  likely 
to  reform,  death  closed  his  troubled  career,  and  his 
widow  returned  to  France,  in  the  faint  hope  of 
saving  a  pittance  out  of  the  wreck  of  their  shat- 
tered fortunes.  The  trials  of  Madame  d'Aubign^ 
bad  not  been  of  the  kind  that  soAen  the  heart,  and 
under  the  ungentle  hand  of  misfortune  she  had 
grown  rigid  and  austere.  Little  Fran^oise  was 
brottght  up  carefully,  but  somewhat  sternly ;  and 
we  are  told  that  some  of  her  first  reading  lessons 
WKB  taken  in  PluUrch!  How  far  these  early 
•todies  influenced  her  future  conduct  it  would  be 
diflkult  to  say,  but  it  may  be  that  in  reading  of 


the  illustrious  dead  s^e  first  inibibed  that  ardent 
desire  for  public  esteem  which  was  the  great 
spring  of  all  her  actions.  To  be  well  thought  of, 
well  spoken  of,  and  well  written  of,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  her  whole  life.  For  the  good  opinion  of 
men  she  would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  happiness 
as  well  as  pleasure. 

We  are  involuntarily  reminded  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  another  young  girl,  who  was  one 
day  to  be  known  as  Madame  Roland,  also  made 
Plutarch  her  favorite  study  ;  and  in  her,  too,  we 
discover  the  same  intense  love  of  applause.  At 
first  sight  the  parallel  seems  strange ;  the  two 
destinies  were  so  diyerse  that  we  can  scarcely 
trace  the  analogy  that  'existed  in  many  points  of 
character  between  them  ;  yet  the  ardent  Girondist 
and  the  calm  believer  in  divine  right  Were  both 
under  the  dominion  of  the  same  ruling  passion. 
Madame  de  Maintenon 's  first  object  was  public  es- 
teem ;  Madame  Roland,  in  more  troublous  times, 
aspired  higher,  and  sought  admiration.  Both 
trampled  love  under  foot,  and  retained  in  tho 
midst  of  corruption  their  unspotted  reputation.  In 
periods  of  unrivalled  intellectual  splendor,  they 
were  each  surrounded  by  th^  most  distinguished 
ml^n  of  their  day,  who  sought  inspiration  from 
their  counsels.  Virtue,  differently  understood, 
was  the  aim  of  both;  but  with  both  it  was, 
likewise,  the  means  by  which  fame  was  to  bo 
won. 

Madame  d*Aubign^,  we  have  said,  was  a 
Catholic ;  but  on  several  occasions,  when  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris,  her  little  daughter  had 
been  confided  to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Villette,, 
her  aunt,  who  had  instructed  her  in  the  reformed 
faith,  of  which  her  grandfather  had  been  so  zeal- 
ous a  champion.  The  child,  who  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  saw  herself  kindly  treated,  was 
well  disposed  to  receive  the  lessons  of  an  affec- 
tionate teacher  ;  and  even  in  after  days,  when  the 
religious  teneu  thus  tenderiy  inculcated  were 
gradually  giving  way  under  other  influences,  she 
never  forgot  the  gentle  teaching  of  her  early 
creed ;  and,  when  pressed  to  abjure,  would  often 
say,  "  I  will  believe  what  you  wish,  provided 
you  do  not  require  me  to  believe  that  my  aunt 
De  Villette  will  be  damned."  Little  Frangoise 
was  soon  to  be  transferred  to  a  rougher  school. 
Conversions  were  already  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
and  a  more  distant  relation,  but  a  strict  Catho- 
lic, Madame  de  Neuillant,  obtained  an  order 
from  the  court  to  take  charge  of  the  little  her- 
etic. She  was  one  of  those  who  think  that 
people  should  be  thrust  into  the  right  way,  and 
not  allured  to  it ;  and  whatever  care  she  may  have 
taken  of  the  soul  of  her  young  charge,  she  appears 
to  have  treated  the  body  rather  roughly.  The  fu- 
ture wife  of  Louis  XIV.  was  subjected  to  every 
humiliation,  and  employed  in  the  most  degrading 
officea.  In  one  of  her  letters  we  read,  in  allusion 
to  this  period  of  her  life,  *'  I  governed  the  poultry 
yard,  and  it  was  there  my  reign  commenced."  As 
might  have  been  expected,  her  childish  faith  grew 
strong  under  persecution ;  and  neither  her  moth 
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er^s  entTeaties  nor  Madame  de  Neu01ant*8  threats 
coald  obtain  her  abjuration.  All  Violent  means 
proving  ineffectual  she  was  placed  in  the  convent 
of  the  TJrsoHnes  in  Paris,  where  gentler  methods 
were  resorted  to.  No  outward  conformity  was 
required  of  her;  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  she 
was  even  allowed  meat,  and  no  apparent  efforts 
were  made  to  obtain  her  abjuration  ;  but  none  of 
the  milder  arts  of  persuasion  and  kindness  were 
omitted,  and  in  a  few  months  Mademoiselle 
d'Aabign^  was  once  more,  and  forever,  a  Cath-' 
olic. 

Her  first  appearance  in  Parisian  society  was 
very  transient,  and  only  admitted  of  her  being  in- 
troduced with  her  mother  into  a  few  circles,  and 
amongst  others  at  Scarron^s.  In  all  minds  she 
left  a  remefmbrance  of  her  youth,  beauty,  and 
modesty  ;  but  on  none  did  she  make  so  strong  an 
impression  as  on  the  poor  poet  whose  wife  she 
was  destined  to  be.  When,  on  the  death  of  her 
mother,  which  occurred  soon  after  at  Niort,  their 
native  town.  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^  was  left  to 
poverty  and  loneliness,  Scarron  recollected  and 
wrote  to  the  little  girl,  whom  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  enter  his  drawing-room  six  months  be- 
fere  in  a  scanty  provincial  dress,  with  her  gown 
Bach  too  short,  and  who,  on  that  occasion,  he 
adds,  "  began  to  cry,  I  know  not  why.'*  Scarron 
must  have  been  little  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of 
a  heart  of  fifteen  not  to  know  that  no  better  rea- 
son than  that  said  scanty  and  short  gown  need  be 
fband  to  account  for  tears  in  those  dark  eyes, 
which  would  have  sparkled  with  delight  at  their 
own  beauty  if  the  odious  provincial  dress  had  not 
ebeeared  it.  But  this  was  not  the  only  mark  of 
interest  that  Scarron  showed  the  "  fair  Indian," 
as  she.was  called  by  the  fanciful  and  ungeographi- 
cal  wits  of  the  day,  in  consequence  of  her  resi- 
dence in  Martinique  during  her  childhood.  When 
the  once  more  returned  to  Paris  nnder  the  humil- 
iating protection  of  Madame  de  Neuillant,  Scar- 
ion,  from  his  slender  means,  offered  her  the  sum 
required  to  enable  her  to  escape  from  the  thraldom 
by  entering  a  convent.  It  was  only  on  her  refusal 
that  he  presumed  to  propose  marriage  with  him- 
•elf  as  an  alternative,  though  this,  he  says,  *'  was 
a  great  poetical  license  on  his  part."  Mademoi- 
selle d*Aabign^*s  choice,  was  not  long  doubtful, 
and,  as  she  herself  said  afterwards,  **  she  much 
preferred  marrying  him  to  a  convent." 

We  have  always  thought  that  biographers  have 
considered  too  exclusively  the  burlesque  side  of 
Scarron *s  character,  and  have  scarcely  done  justice 
to  the  strength  of  mind  which  must  have  been 
leqaired  to  bear  sickness  and  poverty  with  unal- 
terable cheerfulness.  That  man  must  have  been 
more  than  a  mere  grotesque  buffoon,  who  could 
Dot  only  preserve  the  free  use  of  all  his  faculties 
•f  mind  during  intense  bodily  suffering,  but  could 
even  make  those  very  snfllbrings  a  theme  for  his 
tjJeots  and  a  stepping-stone  to  fame.  His  contem- 
porary, Baliac,  was,  perhaps,  justified  in  writing,  in 
ooe  of  those  innumerable  letters  that  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  the  *'  Grand  Epistolier,"  that  Scarron 
was  a  liviBg  protest  against  the  weakness  of  hnmao 


nature,  and  that  he  surpassed  Hercules  or  Pro- 
metheus of  fable,  or  even  Job  of  patient  memory ; 
for  '*  these  said,  it  is  true,  very  fine  things  in  their 
torments,  but  were  never  facetious.  Antiquity 
shows,  and  I  have  read  of  examples,  where  Pain 
spoke  wisely,  or  even  eloquently,  but  never  joyously 
as  in  this  case ;  and  there  never  had  been  seen  till 
now  a  mind  that  could  dance  a  saraband  in  a  para- 
lytic body." 

M.  de  Noailles  has  almost  imparted  dignity  to 
the  character  of  Scarron,  and  well  explained  his 
situation  in  the  world.  We  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  the  wife  of  a  poor,  crippled,  burlesque  poet, 
could  play  but  an  obscure  part  in  the  brilliant 
society  of  that  day,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  the  only  income  of  the  pair  was  derived  from 
an  irregularly-paid  pension  and  Scarron  *s  literary 
labors,  which  he  facetiously  termed  bis  *'  marquis- 
ate  of  Qixine/,"  from  the  name  of  his  publisher 
But  Scarron  was  not  a  man  of  low  birth ;  he  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  honorable  magistrates ; 
and  even  had  not  this  been  the  case,  his  talents, 
which  were  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  day, 
would  have  brought  his  wife  into  notice.  At  that 
time  men  of  letters  were  beginning  to  shake  oflT 
the  patronage  of  the  great,  which  had  so  long^ 
debased,  while  it  appeared  to  foster,  their  genius, 
and  to  acquire  that  social  influence  which,  once 
founded,  was  destined  steadily  to  increase,  until  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  extend- 
ed to  an  almost  absolute  sway.  Then,  indeed, 
not  only  French  society,  but  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  were  to  be  convulsed  by  theories,  traced 
by  pens  scarcely  more  intellectually  powerful,  and 
certainly  not  more  independent  by  nature,  than 
those  which  under  Louis  XIV.  gloried  in  writing 
the  eulogies  of  princes,  or  in  rhyming  petitions  for 
pensions.  Some  fifty  years  before  Mademoiselle 
d^Aubign^  became  the  wife  of  Scarron,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  founda- 
tion (if  we  may  use  the  word)  of  polite  society  in 
France  had  been  laid  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet. 
In  that  society  a  double  tendency  might  be  distinct- 
ly traced  ;  there  was  among  a  select  few  a  reform 
in  manners,  and  in  general  an  extraordinary  move- 
ment in  men's  minds,  with  a  gradual  spread  of 
literary  taste.  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  the 
first  grande  dame  of  the  anden  rigime^  and  her 
drawing-room  the  first  of  those  all-powerful  $alon$ 
of  Paris,  which  have  reigned  from  thenceforward 
in  uninterrupted  succession  to  the  present  day. 
The  history  of  those  salons^  if  some  hand  could  be 
found  delicate  enough  to  write  it,  would  be  the 
history  of  the  most  real  though  occult  influences 
which  have  regulated  the  destinies  of  France. 

But  the  course  of  reform  never  yet  ran  smooth ; 
and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
offered  strange  contrasts.  There  was  a  struggle 
between  the  license  of  the  preceding  age,  and  the 
general  tendency  which  we  have  just  pointed  out; 
indeed,  a  hidden  undercurrent  of  corruption  may 
be  said  to  have  run  through  even  the  comparative- 
ly decorous  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  reappear  un- 
der the  regency ;  as  some  diseases  which  seem  to 
be  extinct  during  a  period  of  public  health  any 
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nevertheless,  obscurely  perpetuated  in  our  hospi- 
tals, to  burst  forth  with  renewed  virulence  when 
circumstances  favor  their  spread.  Still  the  influ- 
ence of  improved  taste  was  sure  though  slow,  and 
when  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^  married  about  1653 
— the  century  of  corruption,  of  which  Brantome 
and  Tallemant  des  R^aux  have  left  the  records, 
from  Francis  L  and  his  profligate  successors,  down 
to  Louis  XIII.,  had  passed  away.  The  ladies 
who  wrote  the  six  thousand  love-letters  that  Bas- 
sompierre  boasts  of  having  burnt  on  the  eve  of 
entering  the  Bastille,  had  grown  old  and  steady ; 
the  novel  of  D'Urf^,  L^Astrie,  had  introduced  a 
new  and  sentimental  fashion  in  love; — in  a  word, 
the  reign  of  decorum,  if  not  of  virtue,  had  been 
inaugurated. 

Any  sketch,  however  slight,  of  the  society 
which  met  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  or  of  the 
coterie  of  the  PrSdeuses,  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
would  draw  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  This  is  too 
attractive  ground,  and  as  we  glance  at  the  thick 
volumes  lying  on  our  table,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  danger  which  attends  such  excursions.  We 
will  only  say,  that  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  linked 
with,  though  independent  of,  the  court,  was  the 
first  neutral  ground  where  courtiers  and  authors 
mei  on  equal  terms.  There  might  be  seen  all 
that  was  most  illustrious  in  France,  by  birth,  situ- 
ation, or  mind.  The  Princess  of  Cond^  and  the 
Duchess  of  Longueville,  the  Duke  of  Enghien  and 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  mingling  familiarly  with  the 
wits  of  the  day.  During  a  period  of  about  half  a 
century,  all  the  literary  men  of  France,  (those 
whose  fame  is  now  forgotten,  as  well  as  those 
whose  fame  will  be  immortal,)  had  figured  there 
in  turn  from  old  Malherbe,  down  to  young  Bosr 
suet,  who  preached  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Some 
of  these,  not  indeed  the  most  illustrious,  seem  to 
have  used  their  newly-acquired  equality  rather  free- 
ly ;  and  the  Duke  of  Enghien  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  Voiture,  the  great  favorite  of  this  distin- 
guished circle,  and  proportionably  familiar  and 
easy — **  Indeed,  if  Voiture  were  of  our  condition 
he  would  be  unbearable !"  Many  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  day  could  not,  however,  from  their 
want  of  fortune,  or  the  irregularity  of  their  lives, 
mingle  in  this  courtly  set ;  these  used  to  meet  at 
Scarron's.  There  the  parts  were  reversed :  and 
whereas  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  the  court  did 
the  honors  to  literature,  at  Scarron's  the  civility 
seemed  to  be  returned.  The  ladies  were,  of 
course,  not  the  same,  the  tone  was  less  chastened, 
the  ban  mots  less  covert ;  and  Marion  Delorme  and 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos  held  the  place  which  princesses 
filled  in  the  more  exclusive  circle.  It  was  over 
this  rather  motley  society  that  Madame  Scarron 
presided  during  the  eight  years  of  her  married  life, 
respected  and  admired  by  all.  It  is  no  small  praise 
to  say,  that  the  same  woman  who  was  one  day  to 
add  new  dignity  to  the  court  of  the  most  stately 
and  profuse  monarch  of  modern  days,  appears  to 
have  imparted  fresh  cheerfulness  to  the  meetings 
at  the  joyous  poet's,  and  to  have  introduced  econ- 
omy ftnd  regularity  into  his  disorderly  household. 


We  have  said,  that  it  would  be  difficult  within 
the  limits  of  this  article  to  follow  M.  de  Noailles 
through  all  the  subjects  that  he  treats ;  and  we 
should  not  even  allude  to  his  chapter  on  the 
Fronde,  if  it  did  not  contain  some  of  the  best 
pages  of  his  book.  He  traces  a  most  able  paral- 
lel between  the  aristocracy  of  France  and  that  of 
England.  The  latter  he  representa  as  continually 
allied  with  the  people  against  the  encroachmenta 
of  royalty  ;  while  the  former,  far  more  powerful 
at  the  outset,  had  to  struggle  against  the  continual 
though  unavowed  league  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation,  who  considered  the  independent  and  op- 
pressive nobles  as  a  common  adversary.  Succes- 
sive monarchs  had  prepared  the  subjugation  of  the 
French  nobility  which  Louis  XIV.  accomplished. 
From  thenceforward  the  aristocracy  was  definitive- 
ly conquered,  and  politically  annulled,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all-powerful  royalty.  But  if  the  French 
nobles  failed  in  the  political  object  which  those  of 
England  attained,  they,  at  least,  cast  by  arms  an 
immortal  splendor  on  the  history  of  their  country, 
and,  devoting  themselves  to  war,  undertook  to  die, 
when  required,  for  the  defence  or  aggrandizement 
of  France : — 

This  military  spirit  was  perpetuated  in  the  French 
aristocracy,  and  became  ita  distinctive  feature.  Ever 
ready  to  obey  the  first  summons  to  arms ;  to  leave 
all  else  for  glory  ;  and  to  ruin  themselves  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  the  French  nobles  have  been 
the  same  even  to  the  end — whether  we  see  them 
by  their  intrepidity  driving  back  the  English  at 
Fontenoy,  or  retiring,  proud  and  contented,  to  their 
manors,  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  and  a  thread- 
bare doublet.  But  the  sovereign  and  independent 
existence  of  the  French  aristocracy  at  ita  origin, 
gave  it  a  position  and  importance  which  that  of 
England  had  not.  The  Due  de  Rohan,  in  his  trav- 
els, was  quite  surprised  at  the  inferior  situation  of 
the  English  nobles.  "  They  pay  taxes,"  he  ex- 
claims, with  surprise,  "and  are  not  masters  of  their 
vassals  as  we  are  at  home !"  In  France  the  aris- 
tocracy had  a  feeling  of  proud  independence;  a 
habit  of  patronage  and  clientship ;  a  consciousness 
of  superiority  and  privileges;  and,  above  all,  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  of  manners  and  taste  for  perilous  ad- 
venture, which  make  it  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on 
our  annals,  and  whose  last  tumultuous  eflfort  ex- 
pired at  the  Fronde.  The  two  countries  we  have 
compared  had  then  both  reached  a  critical  period, 
and  were  both  attaining  almost  at  the  same  time 
the  result  of  the  long  labor  which  had  taken  place 
in  each  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  comedy  which  was  going  on  here,  we  scarce- 
ly noticed  the  terrible  tragedy  which,  under  Charles 
I.,  was  enacted  at  our  very  gates ;  and  while  Eng- 
land passed  on  to  liberty  with  an  austere  brow, 
France  threw  herself  smiling  into  the  arms  of  des- 
potism. The  Fronde  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  last 
day  granted  to  the  ambition  of  the  great  nobles ; 
from  thenceforward  all  movement  stops,  all  ambi- 
tion becomes  mute,  all  pretensions  are  relinquished  ; 
and,  at  a  given  signal,  eveiy  one  in  silence  takes 
his  place  behind  the  great  king,  to  march  io  order 
in  the  stately  procession,  at  whose  head  the  impos- 
ing and  magnificent  monarch  progresses  through 
the  age,  to  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity. 

Madame  Scarron  was  not  for  some  time  to  play 
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toy  part  in  this  tomptaons  pagetntry.  When 
Searrofl  died,  she  waa  once  mote  left  to  atniggle 
with  poTorty,  and  woaM  have  been  redaoed  to  en- 
tire deatitation,  had  not  the  intereat  of  her  frienda 
obtained  for  her  the  continuation  of  her  huaband'a 
penaioo  on  the  qneen-iiiother'a  private  purae.  She 
apent  the  firat  ye»a  of  her  widowhood  in  that  aame 
Urauiine  conTont  in  which  ahe  had  been  brought 
ap ;  and  on  her  alender  income  ahe  alwaya  man- 
aged, aaya  Mademoiaelle  d'Anmale,  (who  waa  the 
conatant  companion  of  her  latter  yeara,)  "  to  live 
reapecubly,  to  be  neatly  ahod,  and  to  bum  wax 
lighu."  She  led  a  aimple  but  not  a  retired  life, 
and  mixed  much  in  company.  We  find  her  at  the 
Hotel  d'Albrat,  and  the  Hotel  Richelieu,  two  of 
the  most  important  hooaea  of  the  day,  and  much 
aoQght  after  in  both.  It  appeara  to  be  at  thia  time 
that  ahe  firat  began  gradually  to  diacard  the  mixed 
aociety  (Ninon  and  othera)  that  ahe  had  frequented 
aa  the  wife  of  Scarron. 

But  Fortune  aeemed  determined  to  do  her  beat 
to  break  down  that  proud  apirit,  or  to  ruffle  the 
aerenity  of  that  aelf-poeaeaaed  mind.  The  death 
of  the  queen-mother  deprived  Madame  Scarron  of 
all  reaeurcea,  and  reduced  her  to  the  humiliating 
oeeeaaity  of  applying  to  frienda.  After  many  die- 
appointments,  ahe  had  at  laat  made  up  her  mind 
to  accompany  the  Princeas  of  Nemoura,  who  waa 
going  to  Portugal  to  marry  Alphonao  VI.,  king 
of  that  country.  Strange  to  aay,  it  waa  Madame 
de  Monteapan  who  interfered  to  prevent  her  de- 
parture, little  dreaming  that  ahe  was  detaining  her 
future  rival.  She  herself  undertook  to  present 
the  widow  Scarron *a  petition  to  the  king  ;  and 
whether  it  waa  that  the  hand  that  preaented  it 
made  it  more  acceptable,  or  from  respect  to  the 
queen-mother *8  memory,  it  is  certain  that  it  waa 
immediately  acceded  to,  and  the  pension  continued 
by  the  king.  From  that  time  Madame  de  Montea- 
pan never  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  widow ;  and 
when,  a  few  yeara  later,  a  confidential  peraon  was 
required  to  educate  the  king'a  and  her  own  illegit- 
imate children,  her  choice  fell  on  Madame  Scarron. 
This  latter  only  accepted  the  charge  aa  concerning 
the  king^a  children,  and  on  condition  that  the  ofier 
ahould  proceed  from  him,  and  not  from  Madame 
de  Mouteapan.  A  singular  scruple,  which  gives 
a  good  idea  of  tlie  partial  laws  of  morality  then 
existing  !  Louis  XIV.  had  not  at  that  time  loat 
all  shame ;  Monsieur  de  Montespan  waa  trooble- 
aoroe,  and  during  three  yeara  Madame  Scarron 
and  her  young  chargea  lived  myaterioualy  con- 
cealed in  a  magnificent  houae  in  one  of  the  moat 
retired  quartera  of  Paria.  The  king  often  viaited 
hia  children  in  secret ;  and  the  attractive  conver- 
aatiofl  of  their  governess  soon  conquered  the  prej- 
udice that  he  had  at  firat  conceived  againat  her, 
and  which  made  him  ironically  speak  of  her  to 
Madame  de  Monteapan  aa  **  your  bel-esprit.**  It 
wsa  only  at  the  latter  end  of  1673  that  the  three 
children  of  Madame  de  Montespan  were  legiti- 
■liiBd,  pieaented  to  the  queen,  and  definitively  in- 
BtaUed  at  oourt  with  their  govemeas.  Madame 
Scarron  waa  then  nearly  forty.     The  oourtiera, 
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by  an  iaatinct  of  flattery,  felt  that  the  memory  of 
Scarron  ahould  now  be  kept  in  the  background  ; 
and  when  on  one  oocaaion  the  king  styled  her 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  from  the  name  pf  an  e** 
tata  which  his  bounty  had  enabled  her  to  porchasOi 
the  fashion  waa  immediately  adopted  ;  and  tho 
name  of  the  poor  poet  ceased  to  startle  the  eehoea 
of  Veraaillea.  It  aeemed  aa  though  the  wiah  ex* 
preaaed  in  hia  epitaph  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
he  had  been  left  to  hia  firat  long  night  of  repooe.* 

From  that  time  Madame  de  Maintenon'a  history 
is  the  hiatory  of  the  oourt,  with  all  ita  intrignea 
and  all  ita  jealouaies !  She  had  taken  on  a  chaia 
which  ahe  waa  not  to  lay  down  until  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  delivered  her  from  her  grandeur;  ahe 
waa  to  expiate  the  pride  which  had  been  the  main- 
apring  of  all  her  actiona  by  fiiiivt  auch  aa  has  rare- 
ly fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  human  being.  We  ahall 
not  dwell  on  this  part  of  her  life ;  contemporary 
memoira  have  made  the  jealoua  hauieur  of  Madame 
de  Monteapan,  the  tranaient  reign  of  the  fair  Fon- 
tangea,  and  the  ateadily-increaaing  favor  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  familiar  aa  the  goaaip  of  the  preaent 
day.  We  all  fancy  that  we  have  aeen  the  wilful 
and  capricioua  Monteapan  driving  her  little  filigree- 
coach  round  her  aplendid  apartmenta  of  Veraaillea, 
and  letting  the  aix  white  mice  which  were  bar- 
neaaed  to  it  nibble  her  fair  handa.  We  do  not 
think,  beaides,  that  M.  de  Noaillea  has  well-toeat^ 
ed  thia  part  of  hia  aubject.  A  lighter  hand  than 
his — a  feminine  pen,  we  should  say — would  be 
required  to  trace  thoee  courtly  quarrela  which  gave 
the  Grand  Monarque  more  trouble  to  appease  than 
the  government  of  all  his  dominions. 

The  king's  marriage  with  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non ia  no  longer  a  aubject  of  doubt  in  moat  minda, 
although  no  proofa  of  it  are  extant.  We  had 
hoped  that  M.  de  Noaillea  might  have  furniahed 
us  with  new  documents,  but  beyond  giving  some 
plauaible  reasons  for  fixing  the  date  at  1685,  in- 
stead of  1683,  according  to  St.  Simon,  he  has 
added  nothing  to  our  atock  of  information. 

It  in  at  thia  crowning  point,  at  thia  very  aum- 
mit  of  her  elevation,  that  the  author  leavea  hia 
heroine,  giving  ua  the  promiae  of  another  volume 
aborlly.  Thia,  we  auppoae,  will  contain  the  his- 
tory of  the  foundation  of  St.  Cyr,  and  of  the 
latter  yeara  of  the  remarkable  woman  whoae  life 
we  have  juat  aketched. 

Aa  we  take  our  leave  of  the  age  of  Louia  XIV. 
and  write  the  word  St.  Cyr,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  wish  expreaaed  by  ita  charitable  foundreaa, 
when,  in  remembrance  of  her  own  neglected  child- 
hood, ahe  eatablished  that  asylum  for  the  indigent 
daughtera  of  the  nobility : — **  I  wiah,"  ahe  aaid, 
**  that  St.  Cyr  may  laat  aa  long  aa  France,  and 
France  aa  long  aa  the  world  !"  The  world  is 
there,  and  France,  too,  full  of  life,  notwithatand- 
ing  her  revolutiona ;  but  St.  Cyr  ia  gone,  and  with 

*  Scarron  wrote  the  foQowing  epiUph  for  himself: 

Passants^  ne  faites  pes  de  bruit, 

De  crainte  que  je  ne  ro'^veille ; 
Car  voiU  la  premiere  nait 

Que  le  pauvre  Scarron  sommeille. 
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it  the  mooarchy  of  Louis  XTV. !  When,  in  1703, 
all  religious  comma aities  were  dissolved,  and  the 
pupils  and  teachers  of  St.  Cyr  dispersed,  there  was 
one  person  there,  and  one  only,  who  had  known 
Louis  XIV .  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Her  name 
was  Madame  de  la  Bastide.  Among  the  pupils, 
too,  there  was  a  young  girl  named  Marianne  Buo- 
naparte, who  had  been  admitted  by  an  ordonnance 
of  Louis  XVL,  after  satisfactorily  proving  140  years 
of  noblesse.  In  the  archives  of  the  department  of 
Seine-ei-Oise  at  Versailles,  may  still  be  seen  a 
letter  full  of  bad  spelling,  signed  *'  Buonaparte." 
In  this  letter  the  future  emperor  not  only  claims 
his  sister,  but  also  applies  for  the  allowance  of 
twenty  sous  per  league,  which  was  granted  by  the 
revolutionary  government  to  all  the  pupils  to  allow 
them  to  regain  their  home.  Mdlle.  Buonaparte's 
home  being  far  distant,  at  Ajaocio,  entitled  her  to 
a  sum  of  350  francs,  which  she  accordingly  re- 
»oeived. 

Few  persons  will  lay  down  these  volumes  with- 
out having  conceived  a  more  fiivorable  opinion  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  than  any  of  her  other  his- 
torians had  succeeded  in  creating ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  M.  de  Noailles  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  his  apology  of  Louis  XIV.  His  egotism, 
his  sel^adoration,  stand  out  on  every  page ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  the  Memoirs,*  of  which  M.  de 
Noailles  has  very  satisfactorily  proved  the  authen- 
ticity, are  likely  to  give  us  a  more  favorable  view 
of  his  character.  Certain  passages  are  quoted  that 
seem  to  have  been  written  expressly  to  render  us 
more  lenient  to  the  follies  and  delusions  of  our  own 
time.     For  insUnce — 

All  that  lies  within  the  limits  of  our  kingdom,  of 
whatsoever  nature  it  may  be,  belongs  to  us  in  the 
same  degree,  and  should  be  equally  valuable  in  our 
eyes.  The  moneys  in  our  private  purse,  the  sums 
in  the  hands  of  our  treasurers,  and  those  we  leave 
in  circulation  among  our  people,  should  i^  be  hus- 
banded with  equal  care. 

On  another  occasion  he  says  to  his  son — 
You  must,  first  of  all,  be  convinced,  my  son,  that 
kings  are  absolute  lords,  and  have  naturally  the  free 
disposal  of  all  the  goods  possessed  by  the  clergy  as 
well  as  by  the  laity,  to  use  them  at  all  times  with 
economy ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  general  wants  of 
the  state. 

When  we  reflect  that  this  same  royal  commu- 
nist was  the  man  who  said  that  he  was  the  state — 
VEtatf  c'est  mot ! — we  can  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
those  good  old  times.  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Due! 
maxims  such  as  these  would  almost  reconcile  one 
to  MM.  Proudhon  and  Pierre  Leroux ! 


DYCE   SOMBRE. 

There  is  a  curious  case  of  lunacy  pending  before 
Ihe  lord  chancellor,  in  England,  the  particulars  of 
ivhich  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers. 

The  question  arises  before  the  lord  chancellor, 
upon  a  motion  to  supersede  or  discharge  a  commis- 
sion of  lunacy  issued  against  Dyce  Sombre,  the 
alleged  lunatic. 

*  (Envres  de  Louis  XIV.    Paris,  1806. 


This  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  was  the  son  of  Col.  Dyee, 
by  a  female  in  the  harem  of  the  Begum  Somroa. 
He  was  born  in  1809,  was  adopted  as  her  heir,  and 
brought  up  as  her  own  child.  He  received  some 
instruction  from  an  English  chaplain  at  Meerut,  yet 
he  was  brought  up  as  an  Asiatic.  The  Begum  had 
adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  only  in  that 
did  she  differ  from  the  other  natives.  Her  estab- 
lishment was  eastern  in  all  its  details.  With  the 
Asiatics  the  point  of  honor  vras  the  chastity  of  the 
women ;  personal  truth  and  integrity  were  not  so 
much  regarded.  The  Begum  died  in  1836.  Her 
sovereignty  lapsed  at  her  death  to  the  East  India 
Company,  but,  while  she  lived,  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre 
had  acted  the  part  of  an  independent  prince,  and 
after  her  death  still  retained  large  wealth.  He  im- 
mediately resslved  on  coming  to  this  country.  He 
came  by  way  of  Calcutta,  where  he  met  Sir  C  Met- 
calfe, and  accompanied  him  in  the  voyage  in  the 
year  1838.  He  became  acquainted  in  £at  year 
with  Lord  St.  Vincent,  whose  daughter  he  aAer- 
wards  married. 

His  position,  on  his  arrival,  was  this :  he  was 
young  and  rich,  an  eastern  in  education  and  blood : 
his  sudden  introduction,  therefore,  to  the  circles  of 
fashion  and  rank  in  this  country  must  have  had  a 
powerful  efiect  on  his  mind.  He  soon  conceived  a 
desire  to  marry  into  an  English  family.  Those 
who  knew  him  in  India,  warned  him  that  he  wouid 
not  be  happy ;  that  his  nature,  education  and  habits 
were  such  tliat  he  could  not  accommodate  himself 
to  English  society,  far  less  to  the  tastes  of  an  Eng- 
lish wife.  This  was  stated  to  him  by  General 
Ventura,  who  had  known  him  in  India,  and  oa 
meeting  him  in  Paris,  resolved,  from  the  regard  he 
entertamed  for  him,  to  act  towards  him  as  a  father. 
Mr.  Sombre  having  expressed  his  desire  to  form  a 
connection  with  some  English  family,  the  general 
told  him  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  his  character 
and  opinions,  he  was  confident  that  such  a  marriage 
would  prove  an  unhappy  one.  The  only  passport 
Mr.  Sombre  had  to  the  circles  in  which  he  was 
received,  was  his  wealth.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
some  education,  and  possessed  of  ordinary  intellect. 
Serious  consequences  might  have  been  expected  to 
follow  his  marriage  with  an  English  woman. 

The  effect  of  his  Asiatic  education  was  to  produce 
jealousy.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1840.  He 
who  had  been  bred  to  the  customs  of  entire  seclusion 
uf  the  women,  was  now  expected  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  free  intercourse  and  usage  of  English 
society.  He  had  married  a  lady,  of  whom  General 
Ventura  said  she  was  the  most  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing lady  he  had  ever  seen.  This  sprightly  and 
charming  lady  was  the  woman  of  all  othera,  with- 
out imputing  to  her  the  slightest  impropriety,  the 
most  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  a  man  such  aa 
Mr.  Sombre.  From  the  year  1840  he  grew  more 
and  more  imperious  towards  her,  till,  in  March, 
1843,  he  was  placed  under  restraint. 

This  case  has  been  in  litigation  ever  since,  and 
was  on  argument  the  day  previoua  to  the  sailing  of 
the  steamer.  The  testimony  is  interesting,  but  ex- 
ceedingly voluminous.  The  amount  of  it  is,  that 
there  was  no  compatibility  of  taste  or  culture  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  because  the  lady  was  among 
her  own  kind,  he  was  the  insane  party;  whereas, 
if  they  were  living  in  India,  by  the  same  rule  she 
would  be  esteem^  the  lunatic,  and  he  the  pattern 
of  husbands. 

The  moral  of  this  litigation  is  a  good  one  to  those 
who  read  it  intelligently.— JV.  Y.  Eo,  Post. 
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From  th«  Hoim  JoarnaL 
FLETA   GRAY. 
BT  1.  O.   BOLLAND. 

How  oft  amid  life's  phantom  chase, 

Some  angel  memory  takes  the  hand. 
And  softened  by  her  calm  embrace, 

In  passive  thoughtfulness  we  stand. 
How  fades  before  her  startling  tone 

The  dream  of  pride,  the  lust  of  fame ; 
How  every  thought  and  passion  own 

Her  power  in  one  low  spoken  name. 

Dear  Fleta  Gray  !  the  magic  sound 

Hath  banished  years  of  toil  and  pain, 
And  in  love's  youthful  rapture  bound, 

I  gaze  upon  your  charms  again. 
The  deep  blue  eye,  the  sunny  smile. 

The  open  brow,  the  girlish  grace — 
I  see  them  all  as  when  erewhile 

Their  praise  illumed  your  gentle  face. 

The  same  fair  earth  is  bricrht  below, 

The  same  pure  heaven  bends  above. 
The  same  sweet  streams  in  music  flow, 

Bathed  in  the  light  of  early  love. 
I  stand  within  a  world  of  bliss,    . 

By  sinless  passion  made  divine. 
And  all  its  golden  beauty  is 

Your  own,  dear  Fleta  Gray,  and  mine. 

Intrusive  feet  ne*er  enter  here. 

Its  loveliness  no  eye  may  see, 
Alike  secure  iirom  foe,  or  fear, 

It  opes  to  none  but  you  and  me. 
Then,  seated  on  this  bank  of  flowers, 

Tonr  head  upon  my  shoulder  laid, 
We  '11  gaze  upon  this  world  of  ours. 

By  iXve^s  young  hand  so  sweetly  made. 

'T  is  not  the  river,  nor  the  hill, 

'T  is  not  the  pieadow,  broad  and  green, 
Nor  mountain  wild,  nor  leaping  ril], 

Ttiat  fills  for  us  the  radiant  scene. 
These  are  the  features  of  our  love — 

The  mould  in  which  our  souls  were  oast, 
When,  like  the  sunlight  from  above. 

They  filled,  as  on  Uie  scene  they  passed. 

A  world  within  a  world  is  this ; — 

Though  fashioned  to  the  forms  of  earth. 
And  blent  with  earthly  things,  it  is 

Of  love,  the  spiritual  birth. 
That  river  was  our  silent  dream. 

Yon  mountain  our  aspiring  thought. 
Our  wilder  moods  the  flashing  stream, 

Oar  milder,  this  secluded  spot. 

Of  Love's  young  dream  the  picture  these, 

And  thouffh  we  wander  far  apart. 
The  hand  of  some  unconscious  breeze 

Will  raise  the  curtains  of  my  heart ; 
And  I  can  sit  and  gaze  as  now. 

On  all  its  loveliness  and  bliss. 
And  tremble  while  upon  your  brow 

I  print  Afifection's  holy  kiss. 

A  few  eventful  years  were  passed. 

And  by  unbroken  absence  changed. 
Oar  love  grew  fainter,  till  at  last 

Our  fading  hearts  became  estranged. 
In  burning  hopes  and  wilder  schemes 

I  lost  my  heart's  unsullied  truth, 
And  yon  in  Love's  more  dazzling  dreams, 

Tm  simple  purity  of  youth. 


We  vowed  fidelity  till  death  ;  ^ 

But  when  those  fatal  years  were  gone, 
You  questioned  not  my  broken  faith, 

Nor  did  I  claim  what  I  had  won. 
Yet  did  we  feel  our  plighted  word 

Redeemed,  for  truly  both  had  died  : 
The  girl,  in  woman's  heart  interred. 

The  boy,  in  manhood's  colder  pride. 

And  though  these  changes  are  unwept, 

And  we  as  strangers  now  should  meet, 
In  changeless  truth  our  dream  has  slept, 

Secure  in  Memory's  retreat. 
And  when  disgusted  with  the  strife 

Of  worldly  lust  and  selfish  art. 
We  can  return  to  fresher  life 

In  this  blest  garden  of  the  heart. 

What  though  in  troth  we  both  are  bound 

To  other  hearts  and  other  hands. 
We  '11  gather  from  this  hallowed  ground 

Bright  flowers  to  deck  the  sacred  bands. 
And  on  your  bosom  you  shall  wear 

Their  beauty,  though  another's  bride, 
And  I  will  braid  them  in  the  hair 

Of  her,  whose  path  is  at  my  side. 

What  though  the  train  of  noontide  hours 

Are  circling  round  us  bright  and  calm, 
We  '11  wreathe  their  brows  with  morning  flowen 

Still  fragrant  in  their  early  balm. 
And  when  retiring  day  departs. 

And  shuts  the  portals  of  the  west. 
We  '11  bind  them  to  our  weary  hearts, 

And  in  their  perfume  sink  to  rest. 


THE   TWO   lUISSIONABIBS. 
BT  MISS  ALICE  CARET. 

In  the  Pyramids'  heavy  shadows, 

And  by  the  Nile's  deep  flood. 
They  leaned  on  the  arm  of  Jesus, 

And  preached  to  the  multitude ; 
Where  only  the  ostrich  and  parrot 

Went  by  on  the  burning  sands, 
The^  builded  to  God  an  altar, 

Lifting  up  holy  hands : 

But  even  while  kneeling  lowly 

At  the  foot  of  the  cross  to  pray, 
Eternity's  shadows  slowly 

Stole  over  their  pilgrim  way : 
And  one,  with  the  journey  weary. 

And  faint  with  the  spirit's  strite, 
Fell  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus, 

Hard  by  the  gates  of  life. 

O,  not  in  Gethsemane^s  garden. 

And  not  bv  Grenesareth's  wave, 
The  light,  lilce  a  golden  mantle, 

O'erspreadeth  his  lowly  grave  ; 
But  the  bird  of  the  burning  desert 

Goes  by  with  a  noiseless  tread. 
And  the  tent  of  the  restless  Arab 

Is  silently  near  him  spread. 

O,  could  we  remember  only. 
Who  shrink  from  the  liehtest  fl]. 

His  sorrows,  who,  bruised  and  lonely, 
•Wrought  on  in  the  vineyard  still : 

Surely  the  tale  of  sorrow 
Would  fall  on  the  mourner's  1 

Hushing,  like  oil  on  the  waters, 
The  troubled  wave  to  rest. 
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Prom  tbe  DuUin  Uaivenity  Mtgulnto. 
AYTOUN's  lays  of  THB  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS.* 

The  man  who,  in  tbe  present  day,  sits  down  to 
write  a  ballad,  undertakes  perhaps,  tbe  most  diffi- 
cult task  in  poetry.  His  story  must  be  picturesque 
— his  passion  or  pathos  simple,  direct,  and  strong 
—his  language  clear,  natural,  unstudied  ;  and  the 
accessories  of  his  picture,  all  that  gives  local  col- 
oring, and  marks  the  characteristics  of  time,  must 
be  suggested  without  visible  effort.  But,  above 
all,  he  must  forget  himself,  and  all  that  is  peculiar 
to  his  own  time.  He  must  be  as  completely  sunk 
in  his  subject  as  the  dramatist.  His  characters 
must  be  shown,  not  described ;  and,  as  he  has 
less  space  to  work,  not  a  word  may  be  thrown 
away.  The  poetry  most  be  that  of  situation,  in- 
cident, or  passion,  and  as  little  the  poetry  of  mere 
expression  as  may  be.  A  ballad  should  be  the 
musical  expression  of  the  circumstances  and  emo- 
tions of  the  story,  as  it  might  have  been  rendered 
by  the  strong  sympathy  of  a  poetical  nature  living 
in  the  time  in  which  the  story  is  laid.  It  is  in 
wanting  this  quality  that  nearly  all  modem  ballads 
fail.  They  are  not  so  much  poetry  in  stories,  as 
stories  in  poetry.  The  writer  is  not  lost  in  his 
subject,  but  is  looking  at  it.  His  characters  do 
not  speak  as  they  would  speak  under  the  given 
circumstances,  but  as  he  fancies  they  would  have 
spoken ;  and  the  narrator  or  minstrel's  own  com- 
mentaries, or  fillings-in  of  the  picture,  are  more 
often  those  of  an  antiquarian  or  a  critic,  than  of 
the  sympathetie  chronicler  of  those 

Old,  unhappy  far-off  things. 
And  batUes  long  ago, 

which  form  the  appropriate  theme  of  all  genuine 
ballad  poetry. 

The  Germans  &r  surpass  us  in  this  art. 
Goethe's  *'  Bride  of  Corinth,'*  the  richest  and 
most  picturesque  of  all  modern  ballads,  chanted 
in  music  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  is,  to  our 
minds,  the  model  of  what  a  modern  ballad  should 
be.  Placed  in  a  classic  time  and  country,  it 
nevertheless  needs  no  classical  knowledge  to  en- 
joy it ;  although  the  scholar  may  alone,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  feel  its  recondite  beauties,  or  appreciate 
the  skill  and  knowledge  that  have  gone  to  produce 
so  harmonious  and  truthful  a  picture.  .The  story 
is  told  as  if  the  incidents  were  reflected  from  a 
mirror,  and  the  interest  rises  gradually  and  steadi- 
ly to  the  last  verse  of  the  poem.  We  forget  the 
poet  in  his  fiction,  and  when  we  Isy  down  the 
book,  the  quickened  pulse  and  shortened  breath 
remind  us  how  thoroughly  the  passion  of  the  char- 
acters has  possessed  us. 

Schiller  is  only  second  to  Goethe.    His  "  Fight 
with  the  Dragon,"  *•  Fridolin,*'  "  Cranes  of  Iby- 
cus,"  and  '*  The  Diver,"  comprise  the  best  quali 
lies  of  the  old  ballads,  with  something  which  they 

*  **  The  Layi  of  tbe  Scottish  Cavaliert  and  other 
Poems."  By  William  Edmondsunine  Aytoun,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of  Ekiin- 
bvrvh.  London  and  Edinburgh:  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
1849. 


had  not,  in  a  higher  moral  strain  and  wider  range 
of  view.  Many  of  Uhland's  ballads  are  perfect 
in  the  simplicity  and  de{)th  of  their  pathos,  and  in 
that  invaluable  quality  of  suggestiveness,  without 
which  no  poem  of  this  class  can  claim  a  High 
station.  The  noble  ballads  of  Wilhelm  Muiler, 
on  themes  connected  with  the  revolutionary  war 
in  Greece,  possess  a  character  of  martial  fervor,  a 
passionate  strength  of  feeling,  and  a  lofUness  of 
cadence  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  have 
not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  Teutonic  bardlings,  whose 
name  is  Legion,  who  have  made  permanent  addi« 
tions  to  the  stock  of  genuine  ballad  poetry. 

How  stands  the  case  with  our  modem  English 
writers!  We  do  not  speak  of  ballads  of  humor. 
In  these,  England  may  be  backed  against  the 
field.  Cowper,  Southey,  Hook,  Hood,  Ingoldsby, 
our  friend  and  contributor  Bon  Gaultier,  and  some 
or  one  of  the  writers  in  Punchy  not  to  mention 
others,  have  distanced  all  rivals.  But  what  have 
we  to  show  in  serious  ballad  poetry !  Goldsmith's 
"  Edwin  and  Emma"  will  certainly  not  help  to 
maintain  our  national  character ;  and  between  him 
and  Coleridge  we  can  remember  nothing.  **  The 
Ancient  Mariner"  and  the  '*  Genevieve"  are,  in- 
deed, something  to  show.  'Wordsworth's  ballads 
are  beautiful,  but  they  want  the  movement  and  the 
pure  pathos  of  the  true  ballad.  Their  pathos  ia 
refiective,  not  sympathetic.  Neither  Byron  nor 
Moore  have  written  a  ballad,  nor  could  they  have 
written  one  with  success.  They  are  both  too 
artificial.  And  Tennyson  and  Miss  Barrett,  who 
have  published  ballads  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
have,  however,  overlaid  them  by  redundance  both 
of  reflection  and  imagery.  Macaulay,  in  his 
'*  Battle  of  Ivry,"  and  the  fine  fragment  on  the 
*'  Armada,"  has  come  nearer  the  true  ballad  tone 
than  any  of  his  compeers.  These  poems  fill  the 
eyes  with  pictures,  and  the  heart  with  emotion. 
In  reading  the  one,  we  follow  the  white  plume  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray — 

Now,  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen 

of  France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies — ^upon  them  with  the 

lance! 

And  we  fancy  ourselves  shooting,  '*  Remember 
Saint  Bartholomew  !"  and  cutting  down  the  "  brood 
of  false  Lorraine"  by  the  dozen,  as  though  we 
had  the  massacre  of  father,  wife,  child  and  kin- 
dred to  avenge.  So  iu  the  '*  Armada,"  we  are 
out  into  the  market-place  with  the  first  alarm — 
Yonder 

With  his  white  hair  unbonneted  the  stout  oldsherifiT 

comes ; 
Behind  him    march  the  halberdiers — ^before  him 

sound  the  drums ; 
His  yeoman  rt)und  the  marketrcross  make  clear  an 

ample  space. 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  op  the  standard  of  Her 

Grace. 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  sad  gayly  daooe 

the  belk, 
And  slow  upon  the  laboring  wind  the  royal  btsioin 

swells. 
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Look  how  the  lion  of  the  aea  lifts  ap  his  ancient 


And  andenieath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay 

lilies  down. 
So  glared  he  when,  at  Aginoourt,  in  wrath  he 

tamed  to  bay. 
And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  feet  the  princely 

hunters  lav. 
Ho !  strike  the  &gstaflr  deep,  Sir  Knighta— Ho ! 

scatter  flowers,  fair  maids ; 
Ho!  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute— Ho!  gallants, 

draw  your  blades ! 
Thou  sun,  slune  on  Jier  joyously ;  ye  breezes,  waft 

her  wide^ 
Oar  glorious  Semper  Eaoem,  the  banner  of  our 

pride ! 

These  ballads  have  a  vital  interest  and  a  truth 
of  coloring,  the  want  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  same 
anther's  "  Lays  of  Rome ;"  and  yet,  with  all 
their  excellence,  they  are  more  remarkable,  per- 
haps, for  rhetorical  fervor  than  for  true  poetical 
glow.  But  the  Roman  Lays  have  onljf  rhetorical 
ferror  and  brilliancy  of  description  to  recommend 
them.  All  must  have  felt,  for  example,  the  ab- 
sardity  of  Icilios'  addressing  the  Roman  populace 
ifl  a  speech  of  some  fifty  lines,  when  the  outrage 
is  threatened  to  his  betrothed  Virginia.  Men's 
words  are  few  and  terrible  at  such  a  crisis.  Two 
lioss  could  have  done  the  work  far  better  than 
fifty,  and  they  would  have  done  it  in  the  verses  of 
a  true  poet.     But  here,  as  in  all  these  lays,  it  is 

MACAtTLAT. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter. 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  dm, 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within ; 
When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  fireside  olose, 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets,         ^ 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 
When  the  goodman  mends  his  armor, 

And  turns  his  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  good  wife's  shuttle  merrily 

Groes  flashing  through  the  loom ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter. 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

Li  the  brave  days  of  old ! 

Macaulay  has  had  many  imitators.  For  in- 
stance, Lord  John  Manners  struck  the  lyric  shell 
with  a  kind  of  kid-gloved  ferocity,  and  French- 
meo  and  Roundheads  bit  the  dust  in  his  verses  by 
the  score,  till  Thackeray,  the  prince  of  satirists, 
csaght  up  the  note,  and  showed  that  this  drawing- 
room  Tyrtsoa  was,  in  fact,  a  very  innocent  and 
very  absurd  verse-spinner,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Quostrel  has  since  been  dumb  in  the  land.  The 
Honorable  G.  S.  Smythe,  in  his  **  Historic  Fan- 
cifls,"  gave  golden  promise.     He  knew  how  to 


apparent  that  they  are  not  what  they  profess  to  be 
— those  of  a  Roman  addressed  to  Romans — ^but 
the  toilsome  eflbrt  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  re- 
creating the  forms,  fashions,  architecture,  and 
localities  of  Rome,  its  suburbs,  and  its  people,  and 
connecting  these  multifarious  objects  by  the  threads 
of  the  story,  which,  in  place  of  being  paramount, 
is  only  subordinate.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  tale 
of  English  chivalry  told  in  a  strain  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  "  Horatius,"  or  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Lake  Regillus,"  and  he  will  at  once  see  how  un- 
true these  lays  are  to  their  character  of  Roman 
ballads.  For  example,  what  bard  ever  would  in- 
form his  hearers  that  it  was  the  prsctice  in  his 
and  their  country  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  hero, 
as  is  done  by  Macaulay,  in  the  very  picturesque 
lines  at  the  close  of  the  ** Horatius?"  He  is 
singing  their  praises  himself,  and  they  would  not 
thank  him  for  such  intelligence,  or  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  circle  in  which  he  and  they  are  sitting 
at  the  time.  To  put  this  in  a  clearer  light,  we 
place  the  lines  in  question  side  by  side  with  an  im- 
itation of  them  in  Bon  Gaultier's  "  Lay  of  Mr. 
Colt,"  and  ask  our  readers  which  is  the  more 
absurd — a  Roman  singing  to  Romans  like  Mac- 
aulay, or  an  American  singing  to  Kentuckians 
like  his  satirist  1  They  are  both,  it  seems  to  us, 
equally  picturesque;  indeed,  the  parodist  is  the 
more  so  of  the  two : 


BON  OAVLTIER. 

And  when  the  lamp  is  lighted 

In  the  long  November  days, 
And  Isds  and  lasses  mingle 

At  shucking  of  the  maize ; 
When  pies  of  smoking  pumpkin 

Upon  the  table  stand. 
And  bowls  of  black  molasses 

Go  round  from  hand  to  hand ; 
When  slap-jacks,  maple-sugared, 

Are  hissing  in  the  pan. 
And  cider,  with  a  dash  of  gin. 

Foams  in  the  social  can ;  . 
When  the^goodman  whets  his  whistle, 

And  the  good  wife  scolds  the  child. 
And  the  gins  exclaim,  convulsively, 

"  Have  done,  or  I  '11  be  riled!" 
When  the  loafer  sitting  next  them 

Attempts  a  sly  caress. 
And  whispers,  **  Oh,  you  'possum. 

You  've  fixed  my  heart,  I  guess !" 
With  laughter  and  with  weeping. 

Then  shall  they  tell  the  tale. 
How  Colt  his  foeman  quartered, 

And  died  within  the  jail ! 

strike  the  high  chivalrous  tone  of  the  knights  and 
eavaliors  of  old.  But  politics  have  apparently 
stifled  the  muse  of  song,  and  '*  The  Death  of 
Mary  of  Soots"  stands  the  solitary  triumph  of  his 
skill. 

Ireland,  in  these  latter  years,  has  not  been  idle. 
The  names  of  Griffin,  Davis,  Ferguson,  M'Carthy, 
Carleton,  DuflTy,  and  others,  are  linked  to  ballads 
of  which  any  country  may  be  prOud,  and  which 
most  live.  The  **  Sir  Turioogh"  of  Carieton  k 
perhaps  the  most  successful  legendary  ballad  of 
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modern  times ;  and  although  his  reputation  rested 
upon  that  ballad  alone,  the  author  might  count  upon 
that  lasting  fame  which  would  now  be  so  readily 
accorded  to  those  nameless  bards,  whose  lays  will 
move  our  tears  and  stir  our  hearts,  as  long  as  the 
language  in  which  they  wrote  is  the  language  of 
living  men. 

Scotland  is  peculiarly  the  country  of  ballad-po- 
etry, and  even  now,  despite  the  Free  Kirk  and  the 
blight  of  useful  knowledge,  the  old  passion  lives  in 
her  valleys  and  homesteads.  Turn  where  you 
will,  the  country  aflfords  the  scene  of  some  '*  local- 
ized romance,"  some  tale  of  faery  or  of  crime,  of 
hapless  love  or  peerless  daring.  Its  history,  above 
all,  is  luminous  with  incidents  and  men,  such  as 
the  poet  loves  to  dwell  upon.  The  characters, 
action,  and  scenery,  are  there  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  he  is  sure  of  the  sympathies  of  a  numerous 
audience,  if  he  possess  the  power  to  enter  into  the 
soul  of  kuight  or  lady,  of  peasant  or  damsel,  and 
to  enrich  the  voice  of  nature  and  feeling  with  nu- 
merous verse. 

Professor  Aytoun  has  appreciated  the  wealth  of 
his  country's  history  in  themes  for  the  historical 
ballad.  He  has  done  well  to  forego  the  easier 
praise  of  adding  to  the  already  too  numerous  band 
of  poets  of  mere  personal  emotion,  or,  what  is  worse, 
of  versified  reflections.  He  has  spared  the  public 
pocket  handkerchief  the  tears  of  sympathetic  woe, 
wisely  agreeing  with  Shakspeare — 

That  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep  and  groan. 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan ; 

and  as  Wordsworth  and  Mrs.  Hemans  have  used 
up  the  poetical  capabilities  of  cowslips  and  daffodil- 
lies, he  does  not  invite  us  to  philosophize  over 
these  and  other  botanical  curiosities.  That  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun  can  move  tears  as  well  as  laughter, 
in  the  lighter  forms  of  poetry,  as  well  as  prose, 
whenever  he  pleases,  the  readers  of  Blatkmod's 
Magazine  have  frequent  occasion  to  know.  But 
in  the  volume  now  before  us,  he  puts  forth  a  sus- 
tained power,  which,  in  our  estimation,  places  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  poeta  of  his  time.  His 
lays  combine  the  best  qualities  of  Macaulay  and  of 
William  Muller.  They  have  all  the  historic  troth 
and  picturesque  force  of  the  former,  with  all  the 
poetic  fire  and  stately  march  of  the  latter. 

We  feel,  in  reading  these  lays,  that  we  are  deal- 
ing, not  with  shadows,  but  with  living  men.  We 
are  swept  back  into  the  stirring  times  of  old,  when 
brave  hearta  and  high  souls  declared  themselves  in 
brave  deeds — when  honor,  self-denial,  devotion, 
were  living  things — when  patriotism  and  loyalty 
were  active  principles,  and  the  worship  of  mammon 
had  not  shrivelled  up  the  souls  of  men  into  self- 
seeking  and  sordid  pride.  We  thank  the  poet 
who  elevates  our  soul  by  a  noble  thought — ^by  a 
delineation  of  some  generous  and  lofty  nature, 
woven  from  the  visions  of  his  own  brain.  We 
doubly  thank  him,  who  links  noble  thoughta  and 
noble  deeds  with  some  great  historic  name-— who 
places  the  hero  living  before  us,  till  we  can  read  his 
eye,  and  hear  his  voice,  and  be  swayed  by  his  in- 


fluence. But,  above  all,  do  we  thank  him,  when 
he  rescues  some  great  name  from  dishonor,  and 
drowns  the  slander  forever  in  the  torrent  of  our 
sympathies.  This  Professor  Aytoun  has  done  for 
two  of  the  noblest,  yet  most  misrepresented,  names 
in  Scottish  annals.  '*The  Execution  of  Mon- 
trose," and  '*  The  Burial  March  of  Dundee,"  are 
tributes  of  historical  as  well  as  of  poetical  justice 
to  the  two  men  of  all  others  the  most  conspicuous 
for  chivalrous  virtue  in  the  annals  of  modern  En- 
rope. 

Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than  the  former 
of  these  poems.  An  old  Highlander  is  telling  the 
tale  of  the  Great  Marquis'  death  to  his  grand- 
son:— 

A  traitor  sold  him  to  his  foes — 

Oh,  deed  of  deathless  shame ! 
I  charge  thee,  boy,  if  e'er  thou  meet 

With  one  of  Assynt's  name- 
Be  it  upon  the  mountain  side, 

Or  yet  within  the  glen. 
Stand  he  in  martial  gear  alone, 

Or  backed  by  armed  men- 
Face  him  as  thou  wouldst  face  the  man 

Who  wronged  thy  sire's  renown, 
Remember  of  what  blood  thou  art. 

And  strike  the  eaitiflfdown ! 

They  brought  him  to  the  Watergate, 

Hard  bound  with  hempen  span, 
As  though  they  held  a  lion  there, 

And  not  a  'fenceless  man. 
They  set  him  high  upon  a  cart— 

The  hangman  rode  below — 
They  drew  his  hands  behind  his  back, 

And  bared  his  noble  brow. 
Then  as  a  hound  is  slipped  from  leash, 

Thev  cheered  the  common  throng, 
And  blew  the  note  with  yell  and  shout, 

And  bade  him  pass  along. 

It  would  have  made  a  brave  man's  heart 

Grow  sick  and  sad  that  day. 
To  watch  the  keen,  malignant  eyes 

Bent  down  on  that  array. 
There  stood  the  whig  West-conntry  lords 

In  balcony  and  bow — 
There  sat  their  gaunt  and  withered  dames 

And  their  daughtera  all  a-row ; 
And  every  open  window 

Was  full,  as  full  might  be. 
With  black-robed  covenanting  carles, 

That  goodly  sport  to  see. 

But  when  he  came,  though  pale  and  wan, 

He  looked  so  great  and  high, 
So  noble  was  his  manly  front. 

So  calm  his  steadfast  eye— 
The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shoot. 

And  each  man  held  his  breath, 
For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soul 

Was  face  to  face  with  death. 
And  then  a  mournful  shudder 

Through  all  the  people  crept. 
And  some  that  came  to  scofi*at  him, 

Now  turned  aside  and  wept. 

We  most  pass  the  description  of  his  progress  up 
the  Canongate,  the  scene  in  the  Pariiament-hoDse, 
where  his  death  sentence  is  resd,  and  his  noUs 
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\  to  the  "  peijaied  traitors"  there,  and  come 
to  the  execution  of  the  sentence  :^- 

Ah,  God !  that  ghastly  gfibbet ! 

How  dismal 't  is  to  see 
The  great  tall  spectral  skeleton, 

The  ladder,  and  the  tree ! 
Hark !  hark !  it  is  the  clash  of  arms— 

The  bells  begin  to  toll— 
He  is  coming !  he  is  coming ! 

God's  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
One  last  long  peal  of  thunder, 

The  clouds  are  cleared  away, 
And  the  glorious  sun  once  more  looks  down 

Amidst  the  dazzling  day. 

He  is  coming !  he  is  coming  I 

like  a  bridegroom  from  his  room. 
Came  the  hero  from  his  prison 

To  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead. 

There  was  lustre  in  his  eye 
And  he  never  walked  to  battle 

More  proudly  than  to  die : 
There  was  color  in  his  visaofe, 

Though  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan. 
And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  pass. 

That  great  and  goodly  man  ! 

He  mounted  up  the  scaffold, 

And  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd ; 
But  they  dared  not  trust  the  people, 

So  he  might  not  speak  aloud. 
But  he  looked  upon  the  heavens, 

And  tliey  were  clear  and  blue, 
And  in  the  liquid  ether 

The  eye  of  God  shone  through ; 
Tet  a  black  and  murky  battlement 

Lay  resting  on  the  hill, 
And  though  the  thunder  slept  within. 

All  else  was  calm  and  stiU. 

The  ^rim  Greneva  ministen 

With  anxious  scowl  drew  near. 
As  you  have  seen  the  ravens  flock 

Around  the  dying  deer. 
He  would  not  deign  them  word  nor  sign. 

But  alone  he  bent  the  knee, 
And  veiled  his  face  for  Christ^s  dear  grace. 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree. 
Then  radiant  and  serene  he  rose, 

And  cast  his  cloak  away : 
For  he  had  u*en  the  latest  look 

Of  earth,  and  sun,  and  day. 

A  beam  of  light  fell  o'er  him. 

Like  a  ^lory  round  the  shriven, 
And  he  chmbed  the  loAy  ladder. 

As  it  were  the  path  to  heaven. 
Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  cloud. 

And  a  stunning  thunder  roll,  • 
And  no  man  dar^  to  look  aloft. 

For  fear  was  on  every  soul. 
There  was  another  heavy  sound, 

A  hush,  and  then  a  groan  ; 
And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky^ 

The  work  of  death  is  done ! 

There  is  not  one  circumstance  in  this  ballad 
which  is  not  derived  from  contemporary  memoin, 
and  a  stronger  proof  that  reality  is  superior  to  fic- 
tion oonld  hardly  be  desired.  But  not  less  is  the 
poet's  skill  to  be  admired,  who  has  selected,  and 


so  happily  arranged  the  striking  aspects  of  his  sub- 
ject into  a  picture  so  august  and  impressive.  It 
wOl  not  have  escaped  the  reader  to  observe  with 
what  art  the  ignoble  manner  of  the  hero's  death  is 
managed.  It  seems  to  be  roiled  from  the  reader 
as  it  was  from  the  spectator : — 

He  did  not  dare  to  look  aloft, 

For  fear  was  on  every  soul. 
There  was  another  heavy  sound, 

A  hush,  and  then  a  groan ; 
And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky^ 

The  work  of  death  is  done ! 

The  character  of  the  olden  Scotch  ballads  has 
been  finely  caught  in  the  poem  on  *'  The  Heart  of 
the  Bruce,"  founded  on  the  incident  of  Sir  James 
Douglas'  death,  in  an  action  with  the  Moore  on 
the  bordera  of  Andalusia,  while  on  hia  way  to  Je- 
rusalem, to  deposit  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  in 
the  holy  sepulchre.  A  vision  of  the  night,  which 
is  introduced  with  great  effect,  has  warned  Sir 
James  that  his  mission  will  not  be  fulfilled.  Ho 
and  his  hundred  knighto  still  hold  on  their  way: — 

And  aye  we  safled,  and  aye  we  sailed, 

Across  the  weary  sea. 
Until  one  mom  the  coast  of  Spain 

Rose  grimly  on  our  lee. 

And  as  we  rounded  to  the  port. 
Beneath  the  watch-tower's  wall. 

We  heard  the  clash  of  the  atabals. 
And  the  trumpet *s  wavering  call. 

'*  Why  sounds  yon  Eastern  music  here. 

So  wantonly  and  long, 
And  whose  the  crowd  of  armed  men 

That  round  yon  standard  throng  1 

**  The  Moon  have  come  from  Africa, 

To  spoil,  and  waste,  and  slay; 
And  King  Alonzo  of  Castile 

Must  fight  with  them  to-day." 

*'  Now  shame  it  were,"  cried  good  Lord  James, 

**  Shall  never  be  said  of  me. 
That  I  and  mine  have  turned  aside 

From  the  cross  in  jeopardie ! 

<*  Have  down,  have  down,  my  merry  men  all — 

Have  down  into  the  plain ; 
We  '11  let  the  Scottish  lion  loose 
Within  the  fields  of  Spain !" 

**1  know  thy  name  full  well.  Lord  James, 

And  honored  may  I  be, 
That  those  who  fought  beside  the  Bruce, 

Should  fight  this  day  for  me ! 

"  Take  thou  the  leading  of  the  van. 

And  charge  the  Moore  amain  ; 
There  is  not  such  a  lance  as  thine 

In  all  the  host  of  Spain!" 

The  Douglas  turned  towards  us  then. 
Oh,  but  his  glance  was  high ! — 

"  There  is  not  one  of  all  my  men. 
But  is  as  bold  as  I. 

'*  There  is  not  one  of  all  my  men 

But  bears  as  true  a  spear — 
Then  onwards,  Scottish  gentlemen. 

And  think  King  Robert 's  here !" 
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The  trampeto  blew,  the  crosebolts  flew. 

The  arrows  flashed  like  flame, 
As  spur  in  side,  and  spear  in  rest, 

Against  the  foe  we  came. 

And  many  a  bearded  Saracen 
Went  down,  both  horse  and  man. 

For  through  their  ranks  we  rode  like  com, 
So  furiously  we  ran ! 

But  in  behind  our  path  they  closed, 

Though  fain  to  let  us  through, 
For  they  were  forty  thousand  men, 

And  we  were  wondrous  few. 

We  might  not  see  a  lance's  length. 

So  dense  was  their  array, , 
But  the  long  fell  sweep  of  the  Scottish  blade 

Still  held  them  hard  at  bay. 

"  Make  in !  make  in !"  Lord  Douglas  cried, 

*'  Make  in,  mv  brethren  dear ! 
Sir  William  of  Saint  Clair  is  down ; 

We  may  not  leave  him  here !" 

But  tliicker,  thicker  grew  the  swarm. 

And  sharper  shot  the  rain, 
And  the  horses  reared  amid  the  press. 

But  they  could  not  charge  again. 

"  Now,  Jesu  help  thee !"  said  Lord  James, 
*<  Thou  kind  and  true  Saint  Clair  I 

An'  if  I  may  not  bring  thee  off, 
I  '11  die  beside  thee  there !" 

Then  in  his  stirrups  up  he  stood. 

So  lion-like  and  bold, 
And  held  the  precious  heart  aloft. 

All  in  its  case  of  gold. 

He  flung  it  from  him,  far  ahead. 

And  never  spake  he  more, 
But—*'  Pass  thee  first,  thou  dauntless  heart. 

As  thou  were  wont  of  yore !" 

The  roar  of  fight  rose  fiercer  yet. 

And  heavier  still  the  stour, 
Till  the  spears  of  Spain  came  shivering  in, 

And  swept  away  the  Moor ! 

"  Now  praise  be  God,  the  day  is  won  ! 

They, fly  o'er  flood  and  fell- 
Why  dost  thou  draw  the  rein  so  hard, 

Good  knight,  that  fought  so  well!" 

**  Oh,  ride  you  on,  Lord  King,"  he  said, 

'*  And  leave  the  dead  to  me. 
For  I  must  keep  the  dreariest  watch 

That  ever  I  shall  dree  ! 

"  There  lies,  beside  his  master's  heart. 

The  Douglas,  stark  and  grim ; 
And  woe  is  me  I  should  be  here. 

Not  side  by  side  with  him !" 

The  king,  he  lighted  from  his  horse. 

He  flung  his  brand  away, 
And  took  the  Douglas  by  the  hand. 

So  stately  as  he  lay. 

*'  God  give  thee  rest,  thou  valiant  soul. 

That  fought  so  well  for  Spain ; 
I  'd  rather  half  my  land  were  gone. 

So  thou  wert  here  again." 
•        «••••• 

This  is  a  ballad  Scott  would  have  rejoiced  in, 
till  the  tears  of  passion  started  into  his  eyes.  It 
is  to  such  ballads  we  would  have  our  sons  attune 


their  hearts.     They  would  then  be  anie,  when 
struck,  to  return  a  noble  ring. 

Gladly  would  we  linger  on  this  volume,  if  oar 
space  permitted,  and  enrich  our  pages  with  other 
strains  of  its  spirit-stirring  poetry,  and  the  scarce- 
ly less  stirring  prose  with  which  it  is  fllustraled. 
But  we  have  cited  enongh,  we  trust,  to  induce 
our  readers  to  apply  to  the  tolume  itself.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be  a  familiar 
guest  on  the  tables  of  all  lovers  of  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous poetry,  and  these  are  now  a  body  numerous 
enough  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  either  poet  or  pub- 
lisher. Without  further  comment,  therefore,  we 
conclude,  and  place  this  volume  upon  our  shelves, 
amid  the  royal  and  noble  band  of  true  poets,  who 
daily  draw  from  ns  our  ''blessings  and  eternal 
praise." 

From  the  New  Monthly  MagaiiM. 
SUPERNATURAL   BEINGS. 


From  essences  onseen,  celestial  i 
Enligbt'iiiDg  spirits,  and  miDi'sterial  flames, 
Lift  we  oar  reason  to  that  sovereign  Cause, 
Who  blessed  the  whole  with  life. 

Pbiob. 

Common  as  is  the  opinion  that  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  immutable,  a  very  superficial  inquiry  will 
prove  that  the  axiom  must  be  received  with  large 
exceptions  and  restrictions.  We  may  presume  the 
Stan  to  have  been  formed  and  fixed  in  accordance 
with  some  general  law ;  yet  several,  even  in  mod- 
ern times,  have  followed  the  lost  Pleiad,  while  new 
ones  have  appeared ;  and  as  to  the  earth  we  inhabit, 
it  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  no  rule  but  that 
of  incessant  change,  though  these  mutations  may, 
probably,  be  in  accordance  with  some  comprehen- 
sive and  final  scheme,  the  tendency  of  which  we 
cannot  even  conjecture.  Judging,  however,  by 
what  we  see  and  know,  we  should  be  justified  in 
aflirming  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
nature  is  her  constant  inconstancy^  her  endless 
transformations,  her  almost  capricious  abandonment 
of  old  forms,  and  her  substitution  of  novelties  in 
inexhaustible  and  infinite  variety.  Geological  in- 
vestigations and  the  exhumation  of  tropical  products 
in  polar  regions  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
roust  have  been  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
earth  with  reference  to  the  sun ;  we  know  that  sea 
and  land  have  been,  and  still  are,  constantly  chang- 
ing places ;  while  numerous  fossil  remains,  those 
God-written  revelations  of  an  earlier  world,  incon- 
testably  prove  that  the  whole  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
that  period,  with  all  their  boundless  and  marvelloos 
varieties,  have  passed  away  to  be  succeeded  by  new 
organizations  equal  in  the  diveraity  though  not  in 
the  stupendous  magnitude  of  their  forms.  It  would 
seem,  in  fact,  as  if  the  process  of  creation  had 
never  ceased,  and  that  the  gradnal  extinction  of 
nature's  old  ofilspring  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  aflford  room  for  the  new  families  which  the  pro- 
lific mother  is  constantly  bringing  forth.  Even  in 
OUT  own  days  the  Dodo  and  the  Apteryx  AastnJis 
are  said  to  have  become  extinct ;  is  it  irrational  to 
conclude  that  other  beings  have  been  called  into 
existence  to  supply  their  place  and  participate  in 
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the  enjoyment  of  life^  Why  may  not  erery  day 
be  the  birthday  of  a  new  aninial  or  vegetable? 
For  my  part,  whenever  I  contemplate  a  flower  or 
a  qaadroped  recently  imported  from  the  antipodes, 
and  affirmed  to  be  a  freah  diacovery,  the  auggeation 
that  it  may  be  a  freah  creation,  that  it  may  have 
jaat  been  conaecrated  by  the  toaoh  of  nature's 
plastic  hand,  that  it  may  be  a  new  present  from 
heaven  to  earth,  exalta  and  hallows  my  admiration 
by  infuaing  into  it  a  feeling  of  reverence.  The 
remark,  that  an  ondevout  aatronomer  moat  be  mad, 
IB  equally  applicable  to  an  irreligious  naturalist. 

Of  the  formative  power  and  infinite  inventiveness 
displayed  in  the  fossil  Flora  a  faint  notion  may  be 
formed,  when  we  state  that  300  species  of  planta 
have  already  been  discovered  in  the  coal  formations 
of  Great  Britain  alone,  extraordinary  in  their  con- 
figurations, and  exceeding  the  luxuriance  of  the 
present  equatorial  climes.  Several  of  these,  en- 
graved in  the  124th  number  of  the  **Art-Journal," 
show  that  the  planta  and  flowers  of  the  by-gone 
world,  and  whose  odors  are  now  extinct,  muat 
have  rivalled  in  elegance  and  variety  the  most 
beautiful  existing  products  of  our  forests,  fields, 
and  gardena ! 

Still  more  aignally  do  recent  discoveries  attest 
the  prodigality  of  nature  in  the  ancient  insect  world. 
**  Recent  microscopical  investigationa,*'  writea  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Mantell,  **  have  ahown  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  rocks  and  strata  are  compoaed  of 
animalcules,  millions  of  which  are  contained  in  a 
cubic  inch  of  stone.'*  And  it  has  been  ascertained, 
by  the  same  accurate  obterver,  that  the  chalk  for- 
mation which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust,  is  an  enormous  aggregation  of  shells, 
so  minute  as  to  be  singly  invisible  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  though  his  microscope  empowered  him  to 
trace,  classify,  and  delineate  them  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy. Of  these  ooce-living  atoms  many  varietiea 
are  detected,  and  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  and 
diversified  than  the  outlinea  and  markings  which 
they  present.  As  we  know  that  everything  liv- 
ing is  doomed  to  die,  so  may  we  now  affirm  that 
the  whole  superficies  of  the  inanimate  earth  has 
once  been  alive,  and  that  its  different  strata  are  a 
succession  of  countless  catacombs.  Yes — this  fair 
globe  with  its  over-arching  aky  is  but  a  vast  sepul- 
chral vault.  We  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  in  a  burial-ground,  whose  walls  are  the  hor- 
izon, and  the  depths  of  whose  crowded  gravea  have 
not  yet  been  fathomed ;  and  this  world-cemetery 
in  made  beautiful  and  glorioua,  and  its  dust  and 
ashes  revivified  by  the  fertilizing  proceases  of  de- 
cay and  death.  From  generation  to  generation 
we 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 
See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again. 

Nor  does  nature,  in  more  recent  eraa,  appear  to 
have  experienced  the  least  exhaustion  from  the  in- 
cessant exertion  of  her  plastic  inventions  and  on- 
diniintshed  fecundity.  The  hydro-oxygen  micro- 
scope has  revealed  to  us  a  crowd  of  animalcules  in 
a  drop  of  diicli-water ;  as  many,  but  of  totally  dif- 


ferent genera,  have  been  detected  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  sea-water ;  earth  is  not  less  lavish  of 
her  vitality  now  than  in  the  vigor  of  her  younger 
cyclea.  Who  can  see  the  mysterious  and  mag- 
nificent boon  of  life  conferred  upon  anch  myriads 
of  animalcules,  for  unquestionable  purposes  of  en- 
joyment, and  not  feel  as  deeply  impressed  by  the 
beneficence  as  by  the  power  of  the  Creator  ? 

Blind  and  benighted  aa  we  are,  how  can  we 
duly  appreciate  the  infinite  range  and  inventiveness 
of  the  divine  mind,  when  it  ia  probable  that  we 
know  not  a  moiety,  perhaps  not  a  tithe,  of  the  cre- 
ation, the  bounda  of  which  are  undergoing  a  con- 
stant enlargement  in  every  direction  with  the  im- 
provement of  our  optical  instruments?  Astronomers 
find  reason  to  conjecture  that  our  solar  system  oc- 
cupies a  very  aubordinate  atation  in  the  stupendous 
scheme  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  unpenetrated 
vastitudes  of  space  may  be  illumined  by  other  suns, 
surrounded  by  planets  of  greater  magnitude,  and 
teeming  with  more  profuse  vitality  than  our  own. 
One  more  advance  in  telescopic  art,  and  a  revela- 
tion of  new  celestial  worlda  may  burst  upon  our 
astonished  vision  ;  while  a  correspondent  improve- 
ment of  our  microscopes  may  disclose  to  tis  myriads 
of  fresh  animalcolea  still  more  minute  and  various 
than  any  from  which  we  have  uplifted  the  veil*  that 
rendered  them  previously  invisible.  The  imagina- 
tion loses  itself  until  *'  function  is  smothered  in 
surmise,"  as  we  attempt  to  follow  out  the  results 
involved  in  these  bewildering  conceptions. 

To  account  for  the  miraculous  precision  with 
which  such  stupendous  creations  are  regulated,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  infinitudes  of  time 
and  space  may  constitute  the  sensorium  of  the 
Deity,  whose  omnipresence,  combined  with  om- 
nipotence and  omniscience,  will  afford  some  clue 
to  a  mystery  avowedly  inscrutable,  but  the  solu- 
tion of  which  we  may  reverently  attempt  to  guess. 
A  grand  idea — so  grand,  indeed,  that  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  human 
apprehension,  it  has  found  only  a  very  limited  ac- 
ceptance. From  the  paramount,  the  inconceivable 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  operations  con- 
stantly claiming  the  exercise  of  the  divine  mind, 
men  hesitated  to  believe  that  iu  powers  required 
to  be  simultaneously  exerted  upon  all  the  petty 
detaila  of  each  inhabited  planet,  upon  the  minute 
distinctions  in  the  genera  of  an  animalcule,  or  the 
varietiea  in  the  form  and  coloring  of  a  weed. 
Reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  human  govern- 
ments, they  imagined,  that  while  the  supreme  au- 
tocratic authority  directed  and  upheld  the  grander 
arrangements  of  the  universe,  the  management  of 
its  inferior  processes  was  delegated  to  subordinate 
ministers,  whose  various  natures  and  attributes 
were  adapted  to  the  difflerent  duties  with  which 
they  were  intrusted.  This  notion,  in  the  abstract, 
presents  nothing  irrational,  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  power  and  supremacy.  Remark- 
able is  the  fact,  that  all  nations,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times,  have  believed  in  the  existence 
of  supernatural  beings,  who  exercised  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  mundane  affairs,  and  whoae  functions 
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rendered  ihem  the  coadjutors,  or,  to  speak  more 
reverently,  the  agents  of  the  Deity. 

Though  there  is  nothing  irreligious  in  this  creed, 
it  has  led  to  a  variety  of  fantastical  and  even  im* 
pious  superstitions.  That  the  stars,  those  bright 
sentinels  stationed  around  the  throne  of  the  Su* 
preme,  were  also,  though  in  a  subordinate  degree, 
administrators  of  his  decrees,  and  exercised  a  direct 
influence  upon  human  aflfairs,  found  wide  credence 
in  a  very  early  age  of  the  world,  until  it  assumed 
a  regular  form,  under  the  designation  of  Astrology. 
This  science  of  knaves  for  the  deception  of  fools 
was  divided  into  two  branches,  natural  and  judicial, 
the  former  regulating  the  physical  eflfects  of  nature, 
the  latter  having  reference  to  moral  events,  and 
enduing  its  possessors,  as  they  pretended,  with  a 
prophetical  power.  Superstitions  have  a  marvel- 
lous tenacity  of  life,  and  simpletons  are  still  found 
who  believe  that  the  stars  of  their  nativity  are  the 
inexorable  Fates,  who  decide  their  whole  future 
destiny — a  comfortable  doctrine  in  one  respect, 
since  it  enables  them  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of 
their  own  follies  and  vices,  that  '*  Their  stars  are 
more  in  fault  than  they.*' 

At  a  very  early  age,  however,  the  spirit  of  Fa- 
talism descended  from  the  sky,  and  received  incar- 
nation either  in  an  animal  or  human  form.  From 
a  supposed  analogy  between  certain  productions 
of  nature  and  some  of  their  subordinate  deities, 
the  ancient  Egyptian  priests  consecrated  these  ob- 
jects, and  such  types  were  addressed  by  the  vulgar 
as  symbolized  divinities,  just  as  in  other  countries 
pictures  and  statues  receive  the  homage  which 
should  be  reserved  for  the  originals  whom  they 
represent.  From  this  pregnant  fount  of  idolatry 
sprang  the  twenty  thousand  deities  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  who  were,  nevertheless,  supposed  to  be 
the  representatives  of  one  supreme  authority,  by 
which  they  were  deputed  to  superintend  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
human,  animal,  and  vegetable.  So  numerous  an 
army  of  celestials  could  not  only  aflTord  tutelary 
and  administrative  guardians  for  hills  and  dales, 
foun^ins,  woods,  and  seas,  but  could  supply  a  su- 
pernatural resident,  under  the  title  of  the  Genius 
Lodf  for  each  individual  locality. 

Northern  nations,  borrowing  their  mythology 
mostly  from  the  Orientals,  can  lay  little  claim  to 
originality  ;  but  the  invention  of  those  fanciful 
beings,  the  sylphs  and  gnomes,  which  supplied 
the  beautiful  machinery  for  Pope's  "Rape  of  the 
Lock,'*  is  attributed  to  the  Rosicrucian  philoso- 
phists,*  who  spread  themselves  over  Germany  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
maintained  the  existence  of  various  ranks  of  so- 
pernaturals,  divided  into  the  two  orders  we  have 
named,  to  whom  separate  and  specific  duties  were 
assigned,  the  former  executing  their  pleasant  and 
beneficent  offices  as  they  hover  in  the  air,  while 
the  latter  often  discharge  their  less  amiable  func- 
tions in  mines  and  other  depths  of  the  subterra- 
nean world.     In  such  abodes  the  **  Swart  Fairy 

*  A  name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  arms  of  Luther, 
which  were  a  cross  placed  upon  a  roes. 


of  the  Mine"  is  still  believed  to  exercise  a  favor- 
ing or  malign  influence  in  the  reveatment  or  secre- 
tion of  the  ore. 

From  the  Peri  of  the  Arabs,  and  other  Orien- 
tala,  has  sprung  the  fantsstical  creation  of  our 
fairies,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  charming 
and  exquisitely  romantic  machinery  of  Shakspeare's 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Even  these  imag- 
inary sprites  are  supposed  to  be  ministers  of  a  high- 
er power,  and  to  perform  a  duty  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Grecian  nymphs  who  presided 
over  woods,  mountains,  and  springs.  Fairy  gene- 
alogies sre  difficult  to  trace,  but  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  the  Puck^  or  Pohin  Goodfellouf^ 
who  still  haunts  our  villages,  may  be  a  dwarfed 
descendant  from  the  Agatho-demon  of  Socrates. 
The  tiny  elves,  whose  dances  were  supposed  to 
make  magic  circles  in  the  grass,  were  generally 
considered  subservient  to  a  superior  authority,  and 
to  perform  duties  similar  to  those  rendered  to 
Prospero  by  Ariel,  whose  office  it  was,  when  so 
commanded,  "to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep- 
to  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north — to  do 
business  in  the  veins  of  the  earth — to  dive  into 
the  fire — to  ride  on  the  curled  clouds — to  fetch 
dew  from  the  still  vexed  Bermooihes." 

Though  we  may  reject  the  forms,  the  qualities, 
and  functions  of  these  various  existences,  as  the 
vain  phantaay  of  poets,  dreamers,  and  visionaries, 
there  is  nothing  irrational  in  the  supposition  that 
intelligent  and  invisible  beings,  ancillary  to  the 
subordinate  purposes  of  the  Divinity,  are  perpetu- 
ally hovering  around  us.  We  have  scriptnral  au- 
thority, indeed,  for  the  existence  of  millions  of 
angels,  whose  names  of  thrones,  dominions,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers,  suggest  an  order  among* 
them,  though  we  know  not  its  nature ;  and  of 
whose  interference  in  human  aflSiirs  very  numerous 
instances  are  supplied  by- the  pages  of  holy  writ. 
Some  have  thought  that  every  kingdom,  every  ele- 
ment, every  individual,  is  under  the  ministration 
of  a  guardian  angel — a  salutary  and  hallowing  be-  • 
lief,  which  cannot  be  disproved,  though  it  may  not 
have  sacred  warrant  for  its  support.  Sterne's 
beautiful  fiincy  about  Uncle  Toby's  oath  may  have 
been  more  than  a  pious  conjecture ;  it  msy  have 
been  literally  true,  that  "  when  the  Accusing  An- 
gel flew  up  to  heaven's  ehancery  with  the  oath, 
the  Recording  Angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  let  fsll 
a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it  out  forever." 
Traditions  of  the  Rabbis,  assigning  very  undigni- 
fied occupations  to  some  of  the  fallen  angels,  who 
are  allowed  to  infest  the  earth,  relate  that  Asael, 
having  engaged  in  an  amour  with  Naamah,  the 
wife  of  Ham,  and  continuing  impenitent,  is  con- 
demned still  to  preside  over  the  women  *s  toilets  ; 
a  manifest  prefiguration  of  the  sylphs,  who  per- 
formed a  similar  office  for  Pope*s  Belinda. 

Well  would  it  be  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves 
that  spiritual  emissaries  and  invisible  sgents  en- 
compsssed  us  round  about,  that  we  stood  in  the 
constant  presence  of  unseen  witnesses,  speciallj 
commissioned  to  follow  os  like  living  shadows,  to 
take  note  of  all  cor  truant  wanderings,  to  be  plant-* 
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ed  as  sentineU  at  the  portals  of  our  lipa,  and  com- 
mit all  that  paoaea  them  to  their  indelible  tablets  ! 
Gentle,  bat,  perchance,  not  altogether  impeccable, 
Reader !  yoa  start  at  the  thought  of  having  all 
your  unguarded  utterances  registered  and  perpetu- 
ited,  for  '*  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us 
dl;*'  but  presently  recovering  your  self-posses- 
sion, you  dismiss  the  thought  as  a  mere  bugbear 
of  the  imagination.  Be  it  so :  away  with  the 
fear  of  these  supernatural  eaves-droppers  ;  let  the 
earth  hide  them  !  But  are  you  sure  that  nature, 
by  one  of  her  laws,  has  not  subjected  you  to  a 
tell-tale  apparatus,  giving  an  unlimited  and  irre- 
pfeasible  echo  to  every  syllable  you  utter?  Plunge 
your  hand  into  the  English  channel,  and  you  raise 
the  level  of  the  sea,  however  imperceptibly,  at  the 
Cipe  of  Good  Hope.  Plunge  an  exclamation  into 
•ilence,  and  you  disturb  silence  at  the  extremitiea 
of  the  universe,  if  there  be  any  troth  in  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Babbage,  that  as  sound  is  communicated 
and  renewed  by  perpetual  undulations  of  the  air, 
it  never  dies,  becoming  gradually  audible  in  the 
disuiices  of  space,  as  it  ceases  to  be  heard  at  the 
point  of  ita  original  emission.  Oh  !  if  all  our 
oiths  and  imprecations,  all  our  angry  and  unchari- 
table outbursts,  all  our  expressions  of  falsehood, 
folly,  and  ribaldry,  have  been  constontly  carried 
00  the  wings  of  air,  in  all  their  unabated  sinful- 
oess  snd  loudness,  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  I  know 
not  bow  we  could  evince  a  proper  sense  of  our 
put  utterances,  except  by  the  future  and  constant 
leiteration  of  the  word — **  pardon  !  pardon  !" 


From  the  Traucripu 
HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

In  your  paper  is  an  extract  from  an  article 
b  the  London  Examiner  upon  the  late  Hart- 
ley Coleridge,  bestowing  no  more  than  his  due 
meed  of  praise  upon  a  man  of  fine  powers, 
with  whom  *'  the  stage  darkened  ere  the  cur- 
tain fell."  It  was  my -fortune  to  make  the  ac- 
qaaintaoce  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  during  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  at  Ambleside,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber last,  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  your 
leaders  to  hear  immediately  of  a  man  with  such 
personal  and  inherited  claims  to  observation  and 
regard.  He  lived  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Grassmere,  about  a  mile  from  the 
residence  of  Wordsworth,  in  the  midst  of  a  region 
of  singular  beauty  and  grandeur,  *'  meet  nurse  for 
I  poetic  child."  His  life  was  that  of  a  recluse, 
nuwily  divided  between  solitary  walks  and  solitary 
■todies.  He  seemed  to  have  no  personal  relations 
with  the  families  of  the  gentlemen  resident  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  rarely  crossed  the  path  of 
the  toorista  who  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
•wanned  like  autumnal  leaves  in  that  lovely 
region.  This  arose  from  no  inherent  unsocialness 
of  natore,  but  more  than  anything  else,  from  the 
eonscioosness  of  his  unfortunate  habits,  and  the 
•sting  of  self-reproach  which  they  left  behind. 
These  habits  were  a  matter  of  general  notoriety, 
sad  it  is  no  violation  of  the  honor  due  to  the  dead, 
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to  allude  to  them.  What  were  his  motives  aud 
inducements  to  yield  to  an  enemy  which  robbed 
him  of  the  fairest  prizes  of  hfe,  I  know  m)t ;  but 
I  cannot  but  think  that  hia  peculiar  personal  ap- 
pearance had  something  to  do  with  it. 

His  head  was  large  and  expressive,  with  dark 
eyes  and  white  waving  locks,  and  resting  opoA 
broad  shoulders,  with  the  smallest  possible  apol- 
ogy for  a  neck.  To  a  sturdy  and  ample  frame 
were  appended  lega  and  arms  of  a  most  dispropof- 
Uoned  shortness,  and  '*  in  his  whole  aspect,  there 
was  something  indescribably  elfish  and  groAesque, 
such  as  linmers  do  not  love  to  paint,  nor  ladies  to 
look  upon.  He  reminded  you  of  a  spy-glass  shut 
up,  and  you  wanted  to  take  hold  of  him  and  pull 
him  out  into  a  man  of  goodly  proportions  and 
average  stature.  It  was  difiicult  to  repress  a 
smile  at  his  appearance  as  he  approached,  for  the 
elements  were  so  quaintly  combined  in  him  that  he 
seemed  like  one  of  Cowley's  conceits  translated 
into  flesh  and  blood.  Personal  defects  may  be  aet 
aside  in  various  ways.  Commonplace  natures  be- 
come insensible  to  them  from  mere  obtuseness  of 
feeling.  A  great  man  rises  disdainfully  above 
them.  A  meek  and  self-renouncing  spirit  beara 
them  gently  and  serenely.  But  poor  Coleridge 
was  none  of  these.  He  was  clever,  ambitious  and 
aspiring,  of  a  sensitive  organization,  aeeking  to  be 
loved,  honored  and  esteemed,  but  not  endowed 
with  those  great  original  powers  which  win  with- 
out eflTort  and  aubdue  without  strife.  Without 
knowing  anything  about  it,  I  have  no  question 
that  the  consciousness  of  personal  defeets,  which 
is  an  element  so  noticeable  in  the  poetry  of  Pope, 
had  ita  influences  upon  the  life  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, and  made  him  offer  less  resistance  to  the 
assaults  and  temptations  of  an  inherited  tendency. 

His  mannera  were  like  those  of  men  accae- 
tomed  to  live  much  alone,  simple,  frank  and  direct, 
but  not  in  all  respects  governed  by  the  rules  of 
conventional  politeness.  It  waa  difficult  for  him 
to  ait  still.  He  was  constantly  leaving  his  chair, 
walking  about  the  room  and  then  sitting  down 
again,  as  if  he  were  haunted  by  an  incurable  rest- 
lessness. His  conversation  was  very  interesting, 
and  marked  by  a  vein  of  quiet  humor,  not  found 
in  his  writing^.  He  spoke  with  much  delibera- 
tion and  in  regularly  constructed  periods,  which 
might  have  been  printed  without  any  alteration. 
There  was  a  peculiarity  in  his  voice  not  easily 
described.  He  would  begin  a  sentence  in  a  sort 
of  subdued  tone,  hardly  above  a  whiaper,  and  end 
it  in  something  between  a  bark  and  a  growl.  I 
recall  a  few  of  his  remarks,  which  may  serve  ta 
illustrate  his  style  of  conversation,  though  such 
things  lose  half  their  flavor  without  the  character- 
istic looks  and  tones  of  the  speaker.  I  had  beee 
with  a  party  of  friends  to  see  a  church  in  the 
neighborhood,  very  beautifully  aituated,  but  occu- 
pied on  Sunday  by  a  very  dull  preacher.  This 
happened  to  be  on  Tuesday.     **  Tuesday,"  said 

Mr.  Coleridge,  "  is  a  very  good  day  to  aee 

Church,"  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  aa  if  making  aa 
obvious  remark.     But,  aa  it  did  not  convey  its 
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own  interpretation,  flwme  one  asked  why  Toeaday 
was  a  good  day.  *' Tuesday,"  rejoin^  Mr.  C, 
"  is  a  very  good  day  for  that  purpose ;  so  is  Wed- 
nesday ;  so  is  Thursday ;  any  day  bat  Sunday.'* 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  who  was  head  of  one 
of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  doring  the  period  of  his 
own  residence  in  the  university  as  an  undergrad- 
uate, he  said  that  "  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for 
the  ill  which  he  did  not  do.*'  Of  another  person 
connected  with  one  of  the  universities,  he  said,  *'  He 
is  a  compound  of  discordant  defects.  He  is  at 
once  a  sycophant  and  a  bully  ;  an  aristocrat  and 
no  gentleman.'*  Of  King  George  III.  he  said  that 
he  '*  had  chosen  his  wife  so  that  no  roan  should  by 
him  be  tempted  to  break  that  part  of  the  tenth 
commandment  which  forbids  us  to  covet  our 
neighbor's  wife." 

He  cherished  his  father's  memory  with  the 
greatest  reverence,  and  listened  to  roe  with  roarked 
pleasure  when  I  told  him  how  many  readers  and 
admirers  that  great  man  had  in  our  country.  He 
seemed  grateful  for  kindness  and  sympathy,  but 
never  to  exact  them.  He  appeared  conscious  that 
he  had  in  a  great  measure  cut  himself  off  from 
society  by  his  unfortunate  habits,  and  this  feeling 
threw  over  his  manners  an  air  of  self-distrust  and 
deprecation  which  was  somewhat  touching.  He 
seemed  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  wrong 
doing,  and  all  severity  of  censure  was  disarmed  by 
the  attitude  of  entire  non-resistance  which  he  as- 
sumed. It  is  cruel  to  wound  one  already  bleed- 
ing from  the  shaft  of  self-reproach.  Over  his 
foibles  the  charitable  veil  of  death  is  now  drawn, 
and  his  broken  and  imperfect  life  has  passed  away 
to  mingle  with  that  which  is  spiritual  and  eternal. 
Let  him  who  has  never  fallen  look  with  tenderness 
and  compassion  upon  the  grave  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge and  pray  that  in  that  better  world  his  soul 
nay  find  the  peace  which  was  denied  him  here. 

At  my  parting  interview  with  him  he  gave  me 
the  following  sonnet,  which  he  had  written  after 
one  of  my  conversations  with  him  about  bis  fa- 
ther : — 

Sure  I  should  love  .the  memory  of  those  men, 
Though  they  were  stern  of  soul  and  sternly  sure 
Of  points,  my  weaker  faith  cannot  endure, 
That  left  their  urban  home  or  rustic  glen, 
Stretching  o*er  desert  seas  their  hopeful  ken 
To  lands  where  savage  Nature  reigned  secure, 
Meet  temple  seeking  for  the  worship  pure 
And  vigorous  life  of  Calvin,  Knox  and  Penn — 
Sure  I  should  love  them  with  a  filial  heart. 
For  where  the  whip-poor-will  and  mocking  bird 
With  note  too  human  made  the  pilgrim  start 
Not  long  ago,  my  father's  voice  is  heard, 
His  lay  is  sung — his  lore  is  understood 
Id  newest  clearings  of  primeval  wood.     G.  S.  H. 
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Br  the  rushing  of  the  waters 
Of  our  native  mountain  streams, 

Whose  music  long  shall  mingle 

With  thy  haunted  midnight  dreams — 


By  the  purple  of  those  monntaiiw— 

By  the  azure  of  that  sky^ 
By  the  everlasting  shadows, 

Round  the  forest^trees  that  lie- 
By  the  paths  we  trod  together, 

By  the  glade  where  first  we  met. 
Do  I  charge  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget.  • 

By  the  soflness  of  the  morning, 

The  glory  of  the  noon — 
By  the  shining  of  the  silver  stars, 

The  radiance  of  the  moon — 
By  the  calm  and  tender  twilight. 

The  dropping  summer  showers — 
By  the  songs  that  glad  the  greenwood 

In  the  merry  time  of  flowers— 
By  the  freshness  of  the  greensward, 

With  evening  dew-drops  wet,. 
Do  I  charge  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

By  the  wild  and  wintry  tempest, 

The  fierce  autumnal  breeze- 
By  the  howling  of  the  storm-blast 

0*er  those  ^ozen  northern  seas — 
By  wind,  and  frost,  and  darkness— 

By  fragrance,  light  and  blooiA — 
By  summer's  wreath  of  beauty — 

By  winter's  brow  of  gloom-^ 
By  earth,  where  llowers  are  springing^ 

By  heaven,  where  stars  are  set, 
Do  I  bind  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

By  all  those  happy  moments 

Whose  memories  thrill  thee  now — 
Memories  which  dim  thy  downcast  eyes, 

And  flush  thy  drooping  brow ; 
Which  quiver  on  thy  false,  false  lip. 

And  heave  thy  faithless  breast. 
And  long  in  that  frail  heart  of  thine 

Shall  live  in  deep  unrest — 
Memories  beneath  whose  silent  might 

Thy  cheeks  with  tears  are  wet ; 
Do  I  bind  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

By  love  with  all  its  rapture, 

By  love  with  all  its  tears, 
Its  bliss  so  mixed  with  sorrow, 

Its  hope  so  full  of  fears. 
Its  passion  and  its  anguish, 

Its  wildness  and  its  woe — 
By  all  that  thou  so  well  hast  known, 

And  never  more  mayst  know — 
By  the  joys  forever  past  away, 

The  dreams  that  linger  yet, 
Do  I  charge  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

Oh !  false  as  thou  hast  been  to  me. 

False  to  thine  own  weak  heart, 
Too  deep  a  sadness  thrills  me  now 

While  thus,  while  thus  we  part. 
Oh !  by  the  love  which  outraged, 

Duth  its  own  vengeance  bring, 
By  thine  own  guilt  and  my  deep  wrong, 

And  all  our  suflering, 
By  weary  life  and  welcome  death, 

By  shame,  despair,  regret. 
Do  I  bind  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forgtt. 

New  monthly  Magazme, 
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Prom  the  N.  Y.  Commmcial  AdrertlMr. 
BT  SEA  AND  LAND,  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Mazatlaa,  Feb.  1ft,  1849. 
Thb  ship  CBlifinmia,  the  fint  vessel  in  Messrs. 
HowUnd  &  Aspinwall's  line  of  Pacific  steamers, 
took  on  board  her  passeogers  on  Tuesday,  January 
10th,  and  the  next  day  dropped  down  to  the  island 
of  Toboga,  thirteen  miles  from  Panama.  This 
island  is  a  conical  mass  of  lava,  of  apparently  no 
very  remote  origin,  and  towers  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  hundred  feet.  On  the  east  side  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  walls  of  the  crater  had  been  broken 
Bway,  and  a  deep  ravine  down  the  side  of  the 
monntain  and  a  narrow  plain  at  the  base  had  been 
foTtned  by  the  last  eruption.  The  ravine  and  the 
plain  at  its  base  are  watered  by  several  springs 
which  gnsh  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
here,  where  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  tropical  zone 
(?Tow  in  profusion,  flourishes  the  little  village  of 
Tuboga.  The  scenery  is  a  fine  combination  of 
contrasts ;  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  barren  rock 
of  lava ;  the  houses  at  the  base  are  scattered  among 
loxariant  cocoa-palm,  orange  and  mango  trees, 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  the  calm  blue 
watera  of  the  sea.  Having  taken  in  provisions 
and  water,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  February 
anchor  was  weighed,  and  with  a  flowing  sheet  the 
ship  sailed  down  the  bay  of  Panama ;  during  the 
eosoiog  night  we  doubled  Cape  Mola,  and  the  next 
morning  found  us  on  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  In 
the  golf  of  Tehuantepec  we  encountered  a  fresh 
wind,  and  the  ship  was  retarded  by  a  rough  sea, 
daring  which  she  proved  herself  an  excellent  sea- 
boat.  With  this  exception  the  navigation  has  been 
smooth,  and  the  voyage  quite  as  pleasant  as  could 
be  expected  with  so  large  a  number  of  passengers. 
Let  me  endeavor  to  bring  before  you  a  bird's-eye 
glance  of  the  ship  and  her  passengers  during  the 
CTening.  In  the  distance,  at  the  east  and  north 
can  be  seen  the  dim  outline  of  lofty  mountains, 
showing  the  direction  of  the  coast.  The  ship  is 
steaming  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  miles  an  hour, 
and  as  she  rises  and  falls  upon  the  surges,  the  tall 
spars  describe  wide  areas  between  the  eye  and  the 
concave  above.  On  the  narrow  quarter-deck  are 
seattered  twenty-five  or  thirty  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
some  of  them  conversing  in  a  low  tone,  but  the 
majority  enjoying  in  silence  the  cool  balmy  breeze 
which  has  followed  the  warmth  of  a  tropical  day. 
The  light  of  the  binnacle  shows  the  motionless 
figure  of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  suffices  with 
the  soft  radiance  of  the  stars  to  give  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  every  group.  Just  beyond  the  helms- 
man on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship  sits  a  gentle- 
man who  has  long  been  motionless,  as  if  absorbed 
in  deep  thought.  The  thick,  brownish,  sandy  hair, 
the  sqoare  countenance,  the  bright,  merry,  search- 
ing gray  eye,  and  the  firm,  rather  thick-set  figure, 
convey  the  idea  of  an  independent  and  intelligent 
mind,  a  kind  and  quiet  disposition,  a  keen  observer 
and  (if  worth  the  trouble)  manager  of  men,  and, 
when  aroused,  a  determined  and  unflinching  cour- 
age and  an  inflexible  resolution.  This  is  Genera] 
Peisifor  F.  Smith,  Governor  of  California,  com- 


mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  Pacific,  and  the  highly  esteemed  personal 
friend  of  General  Taylor. 

The  delicate  features  and  black  hair  and  eyes 
of  the  lady  by  his  side  (Mrs.  Smith)  show  her 
Louisiana  origin.  Just  beyond,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  ship,  reclines  a  young  gentleman,  already 
an  eminent  merchant  at  San  Francisco,  who  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  first  families  in  your 
city,  where  he  is  now  returning  with  his  lately 
married  and  interesting  lady.  The  binnacle  light 
shows  two  gentlemen  in  low  but  earnest  conversa- 
tion. One  of  them  is  a  tall,  powerful  man,  of 
about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  The  other  possesses 
a  more  compact  and  smaller  frame,  though  still  a 
large  man,  and  is,  perhaps,  three  or  four  years 
older.  Both  are  evidently  energetic,  intelligent, 
and  fearless  men.  The  former  is  William  P. 
Br3rant,  Chief  Justice  of  Oregon,  the  latter  Gen. 
Adair,  Collector  of  the  port  of  Astoria.  The  large 
and  agreeable  family  of  the  last  named  gentleman 
accompany  him  to  Oregon.  Several  military  gen- 
tlemen, with  their  families,  four  or  five  merchants, 
who  are  about  commencing  business  in  California, 
a  number  of  foreigners,  mostly  from  Peru  and 
Chili,  who  are  attracted  to  that  country  by  the  ru- 
mored riches  of  the  gold  regions,  and  two  or  three 
missionaries,  constitute  the  residue  of  the  group. 
From  the  quarter-deck  we  dcibcend  by  five  or  six 
steps  to  the  main  deck.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
cross  it  without  stepping  upon  some  of  the  numer- 
ous recumbent  forms  that  are  extended  around. 
The  awning  is  kept  over  this  deck  through  the 
night,  and  thus  sleeping  accommodations  are  fur- 
nished for  many  who  would  otherwise  be  destitute. 
A  midship,  on  a  mattrass,  reclines  a  gallant  officer 
of  the  army,  assiduously  attended  and  fanned  by 
that  delicate  lady  by  his  side.  He  has  been  at- 
tacked by  the  dangerous  coast  fever,  and  owes  his 
rapid  recovery  in  no  little  measure  to  the  kind  at- 
tention of  his  lady,  albeit  unused  to  the  denials  of 
a  sea  voyage.  A  little  beyond  this  sick  group  is 
another.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass,  of  your  city, 
was  attacked  with  the  fever  at  Panama,  and  still 
labors  under  its  debilitating  effects. 

From  the  main  deck  we  go  forward.  Every- 
where the  ship  is  crowded  ;  the  passages  on  each 
side  of  the  machinery,  the  upper  and  lower  for- 
ward decks,  the  long  steerage  extending  from  the 
bows  far  aft  on  both  sides  of  the  engine — all  are 
full,  and  many  of  the  berths  are  occupied  by  two 
passengers  each.  From  the  steersge  we  ascend 
to  the  deck  above  the  machinery,  and  between  the 
wheel-houses;  an  awning  has  been  spread  over 
this,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  persons  live  and 
sleep  here.  They  are  the  lower  class  of  Peru- 
vians who  were  taken  on  board  at  Callao.  The 
state  rooms  and  cabins  are  all  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  of  course  the  passengers  are 
deprived  of  many  of  the  conveniences  to  whick 
they  are  accustomed.  The  writer  of  this  artids 
obtained  his  ticket  very  early  in  New  York,  and 
yet  has  had  no  berth  on  the  ship,  and  neither  sheet 
nor  pillow  since  he  left  Panama,  and  had  he  not 
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own  interpretation,  wme  one  asked  why  Toeaday 
was  a  good  day.  ''Tuesday,*'  rejoined  Mr.  C, 
"  is  a  very  good  day  for  that  purpose ;  so  is  Wed- 
nesday ;  so  is  Thursday  ;  any  day  but  Sunday." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  who  was  head  of  one 
of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  during  the  period  of  his 
own  residence  in  the  university  as  an  undergrad- 
uate, he  said  that  *'  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for 
the  ill  which  he  did  not  do.**  Of  another  person 
connected  with  one  of  the  universities,  he  said,  '*  He 
is  a  compound  of  discordant  defects.  He  is  at 
once  a  sycophant  and  a  bully  ;  an  aristocrat  and 
no  gentleman.*'  Of  King  George  III.  he  said  that 
he  **  had  chosen  his  wife  so  that  no  man  should  by 
him  be  tempted  to  break  that  part  of  the  tenth 
commandment  which  forbids  us  to  coret  our 
neighbor's  wife.*' 

He  cherished  his  father*s  memory  with  the 
greatest  reverence,  and  listened  to  roe  with  marked 
pleasure  when  I  told  him  how  many  readers  and 
admirers  that  great  man  had  in  our  country.  He 
seemed  grateful  for  kindness  and  sympathy,  but 
never  to  exact  them.  He  appeared  conscious  that 
he  had  in  a  great  measure  cut  himself  off  from 
society  by  his  unfortunate  habits,  and  this  feeling 
threw  over  his  manners  an  air  of  self-distrust  and 
deprecation  which  was  somewhat  touching.  He 
seemed  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  wrong 
doing,  and  all  severity  of  censure  was  disarmed  by 
the  attitude  of  entire  non-resistance  which  he  as- 
sumed. It  is  cruel  to  wound  one  already  bleed- 
ing from  the  shaft  of  self-reproach.  Over  his 
foibles  the  charitable  veil  of  death  is  now  drawn, 
and  his  broken  and  imperfect  life  has  passed  away 
to  mingle  with  that  which  is  spiritual  and  eternal. 
Let  him  who  has  never  fallen  look  with  tenderness 
and  compassion  upon  the  grave  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge and  pray  that  in  that  better  world  his  soul 
may  find  the  peace  which  was  denied  him  here. 

At  my  parting  interview  with  him  he  gave  me 
the  following  sonnet,  which  he  had  written  afler 
one  of  my  conversations  with  him  about  his  fa- 
ther : — 

Sure  I  should  love  the  memory  of  those  men. 
Though  they  were  stern  of  soul  and  sternly  sure 
Of  points,  my  weaker  faith  cannot  endure, 
That  left  their  urban  home  or  rustic  glen, 
Stretching  o*er  desert  seas  their  hopeful  ken 
To  lands  where  savage  Nature  reigned  secure, 
Meet  temple  seeking  for  the  worship  pure 
And  vigorous  life  of  Calvin,  Knox  and  Penn— 
Sure  I  should  love  them  with  a  filial  heart. 
For  where  the  whip-poor-will  and  mocking  bird 
With  note  too  human  made  the  pilgrim  start 
Not  long  ago,  my  father's  voice  is  heard, 
His  lay  is  sung — his  lore  is  understood 
la  newest  clearings  of  primeval  wood.     G.  S.  H. 


I  CHARGE   THEE   TO    REMEMBER. 
BY  MRS.  P0M80NBT. 

Br  the  rushing  of  the  waters 
Of  our  native  mountain  streams, 

Whose  music  long  shall  mingle 

With  thy  haunted  midnight  dreams — 


By  the  pnrple  of  those  moimtain»— 

By  the  azure  of  that  sky — 
By  the  everlasting  shadows. 

Round  the  forest-trees  that  lie- 
By  the  paths  we  trod  together. 

By  the  glade  where  first  we  met. 
Do  I  charge  tliee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget.  • 

By  the  soflness  of  the  morning, 

The  glory  of  the  noon — 
By  the  shining  of  the  silver  stars, 

The  radiance  of  the  moon — 
By  the  calm  and  tender  twilight. 

The  dropping  summer  showers — 
By  the  songs  that  glad  the  greenwood 

In  the  merry  time  of  flowers — 
By  the  freshness  of  the  greensward, 

With  evening  dew-drops  wet,. 
Do  I  charge  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

By  the  wild  and  wintry  tempest, 

The  fierce  autumnal  breeze— 
By  the  howling  of  the  storm-blast 

0*er  those  frozen  northern  seas — 
By  wind,  and  frost,  and  darkness — 

By  fragrance,  light  and  blooiA — 
By  summer's  wreath  of  beauty — 

By  winter's  brow  of  gloom — 
By  earth,  where  llowers  are  springing-— 

By  heaven,  where  stars  are  set, 
Do  I  bind  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

By  all  those  happy  moments 

Whose  memories  thrill  thee  now — 
Memories  which  dim  thy  downcast  eyes, 

And  flush  thy  drooping  brow ; 
Which  quiver  on  thy  false,  false  lip. 

And  heave  thy  faithless  breast, 
And  long-  in  that  frail  heart  of  thine 

Shall  live  in  deep  unrest — 
Memories  beneath  whose  silent  might 

Thy  cheeks  with  tears  are  wet ; 
Do  I  bind  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

By  love  with  all  its  rapture. 

By  love  with  all  its  tears, 
Its  bliss  so  mixed  with  sorrow, 

Its  hope  so  full  of  fears, 
Its  passion  and  its  anguish, 

Its  wildness  and  its  woe— 
By  all  that  thou  so  well  hast  known. 

And  never  more  mayst  know — 
By  the  joys  forever  past  away. 

The  dreams  that  linger  yet. 
Do  I  charge  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

Oh !  false  as  thou  hast  been  to  me, 

False  to  thine  own  weak  heart, 
Too  deep  a  sadness  thrills  me  now 

While  thus,  while  thus  we  part. 
Oh !  by  the  love  which  outraged, 

Duth  its  own  vengeance  bring, 
By  thine  own  guilt  and  my  deep  wrong, 

And  all  our  suflfering. 
By  weary  life  and  welcome  death, 

By  shame,  deapair,  regret. 
Do  I  bind  thee  to  remember 

All  thou  wouldst  most  forget. 

New  Monthly  Magazine, 
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Fram  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Adrertiaar. 
BT  SEA  AND   LAND,  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Mazatlan,  Feb.  16, 1849. 
Thb  ship  California,  the  fint  vessel  in  Messrs. 
HowUnd  &  Aspin wall's  line  of  Pacific  steamers, 
took  on  board  her  passengers  on  Tuesday,  January 
10th,  and  the  next  day  dropped  down  to  the  island 
of  Toboga,  thirteen  miles  from  Panama.  This 
island  is  a  oonical  mass  of  lava,  of  apparently  no 
very  remote  origin,  and  towers  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  hundred  feet.  On  the  east  side  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  walls  of  the  crater  had  been  broken 
away,  -and  a  deep  ravine  down  the  side  of  the 
moantain  and  a  narrow  plain  at  the  base  had  been 
formed  by  the  last  eruption.  The  ravine  and  the 
plain  at  its  base  are  watered  by  several  springs 
which  gnsh  from  the  sides  of  the  monntain,  and 
here,  where  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  tropical  zone 
(?Tow  in  profusion,  flourishes  the  little  village  of 
Tubnga.  The  scenery  is  a  fine  combination  of 
contrasts ;  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  barren  rock 
of  lava ;  the  houses  at  the  base  are  scattered  among 
Inxariaot  cocoa-palm,  orange  and  mango  trees, 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  the  calm  blue 
waters  of  the  sea.  Having  taken  in  provisions 
and  water,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  February 
anchor  was  weighed,  and  with  a  flowing  sheet  the 
ship  sailed  down  the  bay  of  Panama ;  during  the 
eosoing  night  we  doubled  Cape  Mola,  and  the  next 
morning  found  ns  on  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  In 
the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec  we  encountered  a  fresh 
wind,  and  the  ship  was  retarded  by  a  rough  sea, 
daring  which  she  proved  herself  an  excellent  sea- 
boat.  With  this  exception  the  navigation  has  been 
smooth,  and  the  voyage  quite  as  pleasant  as  could 
be  expected  with  so  large  a  number  of  passengers. 
Let  me  endeavor  to  bring  before  you  a  bird's-eye 
glance  of  the  ship  and  her  passengers  during  the 
evening.  In  the  distance,  at  the  east  and  north 
can  be  seen  the  dim  outline  of  lofty  mountains, 
showing  the  direction  of  the  coast.  The  ship  is 
steaming  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  miles  an  hour, 
aod  as  she  rises  and  falls  upon  the  surges,  the  tall 
spars  describe  wide  areas  between  the  eye  and  the 
concave  above.  On  the  narrow  quarter-deck  are 
seaitered  twenty-five  or  thirty  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
some  of  them  conversing  in  a  low  tone,  but  the 
majority  enjoying  in  silence  the  cool  balmy  breeze 
which  has  followed  the  warmth  of  a  tropical  day. 
The  light  of  the  binnacle  shows  the  motionless 
figure  of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  sufiices  with 
the  soft  radiance  of  the  stars  to  give  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  every  group.  Just  beyond  the  helms- 
man on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship  sits  a  gentle- 
man who  has  long  been  motionless,  as  if  absollied 
in  deep  thought.  The  thick,  brownish,  sandy  hair, 
the  square  countenance,  the  bright,  merry,  search- 
ing gray  eye,  and  the  firm,  rather  thick-set  figure, 
convey  the  idea  of  an  independent  and  intelligent 
mind,  a  kind  and  quiet  disposition,  a  keen  observer 
and  (if  worth  the  trouble)  manager  of  men,  and, 
when  aroused,  a  determined  and  unflinching  cour- 
age and  an  inflexible  resolution.  This  is  General 
Persifor  F.  Smith,  Governor  of  California,  com- 


mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  Pacific,  and  the  highly  esteemed  personal 
friend  of  General  Taylor. 

The  delicate  features  and  black  hair  and  eyes 
of  the  lady  by  his  side  (Mrs.  Smith)  show  her 
Louisiana  origin.  Just  beyond,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  ship,  reclines  a  young  gentleman,  already 
an  eminent  merchant  at  San  Francisco,  who  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  first  families  in  your 
city,  where  he  is  now  returning  with  his  lately 
married  and  interesting  lady.  The  binnacle  light 
shows  two  gentlemen  in  low  but  earnest  conversa- 
tion. One  of  them  is  a  tall,  powerful  man,  of 
about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  The  other  possesses 
a  more  compact  and  smaller  frame,  though  still  a 
large  man,  and  is,  perhaps,  three  or  four  years 
older.  Both  are  evidently  energetic,  intelligent, 
and  fearless  men.  The  former  is  William  P. 
Bryant,  Chief  Justice  of  Oregon,  the  latter  Gen. 
Adair,  Collector  of  the  port  of  Astoria.  The  large 
and  agreeable  family  of  the  last  named  gentleman 
accompany  him  to  Oregon.  Several  military  gen- 
tlemen, with  their  families,  four  or  five  merchants, 
who  are  about  commencing  business  in  California, 
a  number  of  foreigners,  mostly  from  Peru  and 
Chili,  who  are  attracted  to  that  country  by  the  ru- 
mored riches  of  the  gold  regions,  and  two  or  three 
missionaries,  constitute  the  residue  of  the  group. 
From  the  quarter-deck  we  deVcend  by  five  or  six 
steps  to  the  main  deck.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
cross  it  without  stepping  upon  some  of  the  numer- 
ous recumbent  forms  that  are  extended  around. 
The  awning  is  kept  over  this  deck  through  the 
night,  and  thus  sleeping  accommodations  are  fur- 
nished for  many  who  would  otherwise  be  destitute. 
Amidship,  on  a  mattrass,  reclines  a  gallant  officer 
of  the  army,  assiduously  attended  and  fanned  by 
that  delicate  lady  by  his  side.  He  has  been  at- 
tacked by  the  dangerous  coast  fever,  and  owes  his 
rapid  recovery  in  no  little  measure  to  the  kind  at- 
tention of  his  lady,  albeit  unused  to  the  denials  of 
a  ses  voyage.  A  little  beyond  this  sick  group  is 
another.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass,  of  your  city, 
was  attacked  with  the  fever  at  Panama,  and  still 
labors  under  its  debilitating  effects. 

From  the  main  deck  we  go  forward.  Every- 
where the  ship  is  crowded  ;  the  passages  on  each 
side  of  the  machinery,  the  upper  and  lower  for- 
wsrd  decks,  the  long  steerage  extending  from  the 
bows  far  aft  on  both  sides  of  the  engine — all  are 
full,  and  many  of  the  berths  are  occupied  by  two 
passengers  each.  From  the  steerage  we  ascend 
to  the  deck  above  the  machinery,  and  between  the 
wheel-houses;  an  awning  has  been  spread  over 
this,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  persons  live  aod 
sleep  here.  They  are  the  lower  class  of  Peru- 
vians who  were  taken  on  board  at  Callao.  The 
state  rooms  sod  cabins  are  all  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  of  course  the  passengers  are 
deprived  of  many  of  the  conveniences  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.  The  writer  of  this  article 
obtained  his  ticket  very  eariy  in  New  York,  and 
yet  has  had  no  berth  on  the  ship,  and  neither  sheet 
nor  pillow  since  he  left  Panama,  and  had  he  not 
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Ibrtanttely  kept  bis  csinp  bltnket  within  reacb, 
would  have  been  under  the  neoenity  of  deeping 
in  his  clothes  during  the  whole  toyage.  Yet 
While  this  is,  the  case,  and  while  selfishness  and 
even  peisonal  comfort  would  object  to  crowding 
the  ship  in  such  a  manner,  another  consideration 
iMds  to  the  acquittal  of  the  officers  from  blame. 
Humanity  to  the  Americans  at  Panama  demanded 
that  not  an  individual  should  be  refused  passage, 
who  could  consistently  be  taken. 

As  an  indiTidoal  I  might  complain  that  my  berth, 
ftr  which  payment  had  been  made,  was  unceremo- 
niously and  without  my  consent  taken  from  me ;  but 
when  I  considered  the  situation  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  given  I  could  only  be  silent.  It  became  a 
duty  to  submit  to  almost  any  inconvenience  in  order 
to  assist  in  removing  the  Americans  exposed  to  the 
debilitating  climate,  and  the  dangerous  diseases  of 
the  Isthmus. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  health 
of  the  passengers  is  generally  good,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  came  on  board  sick  have  recov- 
ored,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  attentions  of 
Dr.  Stout,  our  skilful  surgeon. 

On  Friday,  February  9,  the  ship  put  into  Aca- 
puloo  for  supplies.  The  bay  is  an  irregular  cres- 
cent, with  the  entrance  at  one,  and  the  city  or 
village  at  the  other  eztromity.  The  mountains  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  crescent  are  from  1500  to 
9000  feet  in  height ;  those  on  the  inner  side  about 
500.  At  the  anchorage  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
is  entirely  concealed  from  view,  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  ship  had  suddenly  been  wafted  away  to  some 
quiet  mountain  lake.  The  town  itself  presented  a 
very  agreeable,  cleanly  appearance,  and  the  inhab- 
itants furnished  a  pleasant  contrast  to  those  of 
Chagres  and  even  those  of  Panama.  The  Aztec 
origin  of  the  larger  portion  of  them  was  clearly 
discernible  in  their  figures  and  countenances.  The 
fine  tropical  scenery — a  village  of  neat  white- 
waahed  houses,  interspersed  among  cocoa,  palm, 
bread  (ruit  and  mango  troes,  and  raposing  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  sterile  mountain — was  here  again 
'  repeated.  On  a  crag  projecting  in  front,  and  con- 
cealing part  of  the  town,  stands  a  small  but  regu- 
lar and  neat  fortification,  now,  however,  much  out 
of  repair.  It  is  reported  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment have  oflfered  the  use  of  it  to  the  Pacific  Steam 
Company  as  a  depot  for  coal.  The  old  stone 
ohureh,  probably  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Cortex, 
has  been  shattered  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  now 
in  ruins,  and  a  new  handsome  edifice  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  "  gold  fever"  has  ex- 
tended to  this  quiet  nook  in  the  mountains,  and  we 
found  a  Peruvian  brig  in  port,  chartered  for  San 
Francisco,  and  preparing  for  the  numerous  passen- 
gere  who  have  engaged  her. 

Leaving  Aoapulco  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
11th,  we  arrived  at  San  Bias  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  14th.  The  gold  excitement  here  is  greater 
than  in  any  place  we  have  yet  visited.     The  town 


is  a  small,  poor  village,  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
try is  unhealthy  and  thinly  inhabited,  yet  the  three 
vessels  here,  the  British  ship  Victoria,  the  Peru- 
vian brig  Volante,  and  the  Mexican  brig  El  Charto, 
are  all  engaged,  and  their  listo  are  full  for  Califor- 
nia. It  is  also  asserted  that  a  large  number  of 
Mexicans  from  the  northern  and  central  parts  of 
the  republic  are  already  on  the  way  by  land. 

The  most  exaggerated  reports  in  regard  to  the 
great  amount  of  gold  are  in  genenl  ciroulation. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  past  winter  has  been  very 
severe  up  the  coast,  an  immense  amount  of  rain 
having  fallen,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  cold  ex- 
perienced. San  Francisco  has  been  consequently 
the  resort  of  all  the  desperadoes  who  have  been 
allured  to  California  by  this  "  scent  of  prey,*'  and 
gambling  and  drunkenness  have  prevailed  to  an 
astonishing  degree. 

No  surprise  need  be  felt  if  this  ship  should  be 
detained  a  number  of  weeks  at  San  Francisco. 
She  left  Panama  with  barely  enough  coal  to  carry 
her  to  the  above-named  port,  and  the  majority  of 
her  crew  and  engineera,  it  is  expected,  will  desert 
her  there.  The  subject  is  freely  spoken  of  among 
the  passengen,  and  it  is  undentood  that  the  ground 
taken  by  the  men  is,  that  their  term  of  service  has 
expired. 

The  line  of  battle  ship  Ohio  left  San  Bias  on 
the  15th  inst.  for  California.  The  commodore  had 
previously  removed  his  flag  to  one  of  the  other 
ships  of  the  squadron. 

It  may  be  considered  certain  that  until  definite 
action  is  taken  by  Congress,  the  government  here 
will  not  attempt  to  interfere  or  prevent  the  occu- 
pation of  the  gold  region  by  the  American  emi- 
grants ;  they  will,  however,  endeavor  to  prevent 
aliens  from  mining,  either  as  principals  or  as  em- 
ployees of  Americans. 

One  word  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  would 
be  as  essy  to  introduce  it  into  New  York  as  into 
California.  No  action  of  Congress  can  decide  the 
question ;  it  is  already  decided  by  the  impossibility 
of  retaining  slaves,  by  the  character  of  the  emi- 
grants and  by  the  poreuits  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  believed  to  be  General  Smith's  intention, 
unless  Congress  should  make  some  other  provision, 
to  require  foreign  vessels  bringing  merehandise  sub- 
ject to  duty,  either  to  report  at  some  port  of  entry, 
or  make  some  other  provision  by  which  the  duty 
may  be  collected.  Of  course  this  measure  wiQ 
be  highly  approved  by  our  intelligent  merchants. 

The  welfare  of  California  imperiously  calls  for 
definite  action  on  the  part  of  Congress.  Should 
no  action  be  taken  this  winter,  and  should  not 
President  Taylor  suggest  some  other  courss,  it  is 
probable  that  a  temporary  provisional  government 
may  be  formed,  of  course,  however,  subject  to  the 
military,  unless  certain  ambitious  aspirants  sWuld 
possess  greater  influence  in  California  than  I  sop- 
pose  them  to  have. 

W. 
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From  Um  Boehail«r  DMBoeMt. 
THE  MORMONS — SALT  LAKE  TALLST. 

Wk  are  permitted  to  make  some  interesting  ex- 
traeta  from  a  letter  written  by  the  wife  of  Eber 
Kimble,  one  of  the  "  TweWe  Apoatlea,"  to  her 
frienda^  whom  some  of  our  readera  will  recollect 
u  having  formerly  been  a  resident  of  Meodon  in 
this  county.  The  immenae  train  or  aome  600 
wagona  left  Cour.cil  Bluffs  the  Ist  of  June,  and 
reached  the  "  promised  land"  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, making  the  paasage  of  aome  1100  miles 
in  aboat  100  travelling  daya. 

Salt  Lake  Valley,  Oct.  10th,  1848. 

DtAt  SisTKt  AND  Friends  : — ^We  are  now  in 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which  place  we  en- 
tered two  weeka  aince,  and  were  met  by  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  dress  and 
manners  would  have  done  honor  to  your  eastern 
cities,  and  ao  many  glad  hearts  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenances are  not  to  m  found  in  all  year  domaina. 
An  excellent  sapper  waa  in  readiness  for  us  on  our 
irrival,  of  which  we  cheerfully  partook.  Omr  fam- 
iliea  were  all  in  good  health.  As  a  people  we  have 
been  remarkably  biesaed  with  health  on  onr  jour^ 
oey,  and  bat  few  accidenta  happened  to  ua.  One 
child  was  killed  by  falling  from  and  being  run  over 
by  a  wagon. 

We  foand  oar  friends  here  in  good  health  and 
apirita,  pleasantly  located  in  comfortable  houses, 
and  their  tables  loaded  with  the  productions  of  their 
fisMs  and  gardens.  Wheat  aeems  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  this  valley,  and  garden  vegetablea  are  lai^ 
and  excellent.  Com,  considering  the  disadvantages 
labored  under,  has  done  well. 

Our  brethren  who  have  been  taken  from  our 
midst  10  fight  nnder  our  banners,  whose  protection 
hath  been  withdrawn  from  as  as  a  people,  are  re- 
turning dally,  laden  with  that  which  is  needful  to 
render  life  tolerable.  A  great  feaat  waa  made  for 
them  on  Friday,  which  caused  grest  rejoicing. 

I  would  attempt  to  give  you  a  description  of  our 
valley,  which  has  many  curiositiea  of  which  to 
bout,  auch  as  a  large  aalt  lake,  which  furnishes  as 
with  an  abuadaoce  of  excellent  salt.  A  sulphur 
spring,  a  warm  spring,  and  a  spring  of  sufficient 
heat  to  cook  an  egjg ;  all  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other.  I  think  oar  warm  spring  for  bathing 
hx  exceeds  the  Ballstoo  and  Saratoga  waters^  The 
spring  proceeds  from  the  base  of  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  through  an  aperture  about  18  inchea  in 
diameter,  and  of  that  heat  that  it  requirea  us  to  go 
iato  it  by  degrees,  as  you  put  your  feet  in  hot  water. 
Afker  bathing  in  it  for  a  aeason,  I  felt  my  flesh  and 
strength  renewed,  and  I  could  say  that  the  angel 
of  httlth  was  there,  as  at  the  pool  in  former  days. 

We  are  located  upon  a  soil  that  is  excellent ;  sui^ 
rounded  by  mouotams  which,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  capped  with  snow,  and  to  me  seem  like  a 
soflieient  burier  to  protect  us  henceforth  from  the 
hands  of  our  oppressors. 

Oar  journey  to  this  plsce  has  been  long,  but  not 
tedioas  until  we  came  into  the  mountains,  when 
we  (bond  the  roads  bad,  and  the  weather  cold  and 
stormy.  Previous  to  this,  it  appeared  more  like  a 
pleasure-party  than  a  moving  community.  Almost 
daily  would  be  seen  groups  gathered  in  partiea,  and 
their  tables  apread  with  every  luxuij  that  a  reaaon- 
able  person  could  ask  or  desire.    Myself  and  hus- 


band have  been  highly  favored  with  invitations  so 
frequent,  to  breakfast  or  take  tea  from  home,  that 
we  were  ofltimes  obliged  to  excuse  ourselves.  Our 
home  has  been  so  pleasant  that  it  was  no  pleasure 
for  me  to  leave  it.  My  family  waffon,  drawn  by 
four  large  bay  horses,  like  many  others,  was  very 
convenient,  having  broad  projections,  bedstead,  with 
comfortable  bed,  &c.,  &c.  I  had  sufficient  room 
in  the  centre  for  myself  and  little  ones.  My  wagon 
seemed  more  like  a  parior  than  a  travelling  vehicle. 
We  often,  during  our  journey,  correlled,  or  formed 
a  ring  with  more  than  600  wagons,  whksh,  when 
lighted  by  candles  and  evening  firea,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  city. 

We  passed  many  tribes  of  Indiana  during  our 
journey,  and  were  well  treated  by  all  excepting  the 
Otoes.  lAany  came  to  our  waffons,  nestlv  dressed 
in  garments  made  of  skins  of  beasts,  and  trimmed 
with  wampum,  on  which  great  tsste  and  neatness 
waa  diaplayed.  They  rode  excellent  horses,  seemed 
happy,  and  well  pleased  with  the  attention  they  re- 
ceived from  ua.  They  off!ered  ten  pooiea  for  some 
of  our  prettiest  girls.    •    •    • 

We  started  from  our  winter  quarters  the  Ist  of 
June,  and  passed  a  distance  of  500  miles  over  a 
country  beautiful  beyond  description,  had  it  not 
been  for  lack  of  timber.  The  buflalo,  the  elk,  the 
antelope,  and  deer,  were  conatantly  on  onr  path, 
and  furnished  us  with  the  best  of  meat.  Goose* 
berries,  currants,  cherries,  and  grapes  in  abundance  , 
— large  and  excellent  of  the  kind.  We  then  paased 
a  country  barren  in  the  extreme  ;  daya  and  weeks, 
not  a  shrub  or  spear  of  grass  waa  seen  by  us,  and 
our  horses  and  cattle  were  taken  from  one  to  fbor 
miles,  into  the  valleys  of  the  mountains,  for  food 
and  water,  which  oflen  waa  poison,  and  cauaed  the 
death  of  many  of  our  best  cattle.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  us  to  have  come  through  with  our 
enormous  loada,  had  not  our  brethren  from  the 
place  come  with  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  to  our 
relief. 

This  valley  has  been  passed  by  our  Gentile  neigh- 
bore  on  account  of  the  scareity  of  timber,  which  we 
find  in  abundance,  hid  up  in  the  oanions  of  the  moon- 
tains,  as  if  fur  the  especial  benefit  of  the  saints. 
*  *  *  We  also  find  clay  equal  to  that  of  Liver- 
pool, and  every  appearance  of  gold  minea,  which 
we  fear  to  have  opened,  for  adversity  we  have  prov- 
en to  be  far  better  for  the  saints  than  prosperity. 

We  have  two  griat  and  three  saw  mills  now  in 
operation,  and  mechanioa  of  every  kind  in  our  Fork 
Qty,  for  such  it  is :— a  city  built  in  the  form  of  a 
fork.  The  materiala  of  which  it  is  oonsUucted  are 
principally  "  adobies,"  or  what  you  would  call  un- 
burnt  brick,  but  of  a  harder  texture,  and  plastered 
with  a  mortar  taken  from  the  earth,  much  resem- 
bling a  hard  finish. 

I  have  been  sstonished  at  the  improvements  made 
in  this  place.  We  have  the  necessaries  and  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  Molasses  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  aome  excellent  sugar,  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  cornstalk  this  season. 

We  are  fitting  out  aome  wagona  to  send  into  the 
States  for  groceries  and  clothing  for  onr  famUy, 
which  cannot  be  procured  here.         • 

N.  B.  We  have  juat  received  a  present  of  a  win* 
ter  squssh,  that  weighs  seventy-four  pounds,  and  a 
round  turnip,  which  weighs  eight  pounds  and  nine 
ouncea.  These  are  some  of  the  products  of  our 
beautiful  valley.    If  you  don't  believe  itj  come  and 
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CHILDBEN. 


CHILDREN. 
BT  MRS.  HARRIET  BKECHBR  8T0WK. 

"  A  little  chUd  shall  lead  them." 

One  cold  market  morning  I  looked  into  a  milli- 
ner*8  shop,  and  there  I  aaw  a  hale,  hearty,  well- 
browned  yonng  fellow  from  the  country,  with  his 
long  cartrwhip,  and  a  lion  shag-coat,  holding  np 
some  little  matter,  and  turning  it  about  in  his  great 
fist.  And  what  do  you  suppose  it  wasi  A  baby*s 
bonnet!  A  little,  sofl,  blue,  satin  hood,  with  a 
swan's-down  border,  white  as  the  new-fallen  snow, 
with  a  frill  of  rich  blonde  around  the  edge. 

By  his  side  stood  a  very  pretty  woman,  holding 
^ith  no  small  pride,  the  l^by — for  evidently  it  was 
a  baby.  Any  one  could  read  that  fact  in  erery 
glance,  as  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  the 
little  hood,  and  then  at  the  large,  blue,  unconscious 
eyes,  and  fat,  dimpled  cheeks,  of  the  little  one.  It 
was  evident  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  a 
baby  like  that  before  ! 

"  But  really,  Mary,"  said  the  young  man,  '*  is 
not  three  dollars  very  high  ?" 

Mary  very  prudently  said  nothing,  but,  taking 
the  hood,  tied  it  on  the  little  head,  and  held  up  the 
baby.  The  man  looked,  and  grinned,  and,  without 
another  word,  down  went  the  three  dollars,  (all 
that  the  last  week's  butter  came  to,)  and,  as  they 
walked  out  of  the  shop,  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
looked  the  most  delighted  with  the  bargain. 

«  Ah,"  thought  I,  **  <  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them!'" 

Another  day,  as  I  passed  a  carriage-factory,  I 
saw  a  young  mechanic  at  work  on  a  wheel.  The 
rough  body  of  a  carriage  stood  beside  him — and 
there,  wrapped  up  snugly,  all  hooded  and  cloaked, 
sat  a  dark-eyed  girl,  about  a  year  old,  playing  with 
a  great  shaggy  dog.  As  I  stopped,  the  man  looked 
up  from  hiB  work,  and  turned  admiringly  towards 
his  little  companion,  as  much  as  to  say, "  See  what 
1  have  got  here !" 

•«  Yes,"  thought  I,  "  and  if  the  little  lady  ever 
gets  a  glance  from  admiring  swains,  as  sincere  as 
that,  she  will  be  lucky." 

Ah,  these  little  children ! — ^little  witches ! — ^pretty, 
even  in  all  their  thoughts  and  absurdities! — win- 
ning, even  in  their  sins  and  iniquities!  See,  for 
example,  yonder  little  fellow  in  a  naughty  fit ;  he 
has  shaken  his  long  curls  over  his  deep  blue  eyes 
^-the  fair  brow  Lb  bent  in  a  frown — ^the  rose-leaf 
lip  is  pushed  up  in  infinite  defiance— and  the  white 
shoulders  thrust  naughtily  forward.  Can  any  but 
a  child  look  so  pretty  even  ^n  their  naughtiness  ? 

Then  comes  the  instant  change — flashing  smiles 
and  tears — as  the  good  comes  back  all  in  a  rush, 
and  you  are  overwhelmed  with  protestations*,  prom- 
ises, and  kisses.  They  are  irreaistible,  too,  these 
little  ones.  They  pull  away  the  scholar's  pen — 
tumble  about  his  papers— make  somersets  over  his 
books — and  what  can  you  doT  They  tear  up  news- 
papers—litter the  carpets — ^break,  pull,  and  upset, 
and  then  jabber  unintelligible  English  in  self-defence 
•—and  what  can  you  do  for  yourself? 

"  If  J  had  a  child,"  says  the  precise  man,  **  you 
•hoaldwe!" 


He  does  have  a  child — and  his  child  tears  up  his 
papers,  tumbles  over  his  things,  and  pulls  his  nose, 
like  all  other  children — and  what  has  the  precise 
man  to  say  for  himself?  Nothing!  He  is  like 
everybody  else — **  a  little  child  shall  lead  him!^^ 

Poor  little  children,  they  bring  and  teach 'US  hu- 
man beings  more  good  than  they  get  in  return. 
How  often  does  the  infant,  with  its  soft  cheek  and 
helpless  hand,  awaken  a  mother  from  worldliness 
and  egotism  to  a  whole  world  of  a  new  and  higher 
feeling.  How  often  does  the  mother  repay  this,  by 
doing  her  best  to  wipe  ofi^,  even  before  the  time,  the 
dew  and  fresh  simplicity  of  childhood,  and  make 
her  daughter  too  soon  a  woman  of  the  world,  as 
she  has  been. 

The  hardened  heart  of  the  worldly  man  is  touched 
by  the  guileless  tones  and  simple  caresses  of  his 
son,  but  he  repays  it  in  time,  by  imparting  to  his 
boy  all  the  crooked  tricks  and  hard  ways  and  cal- 
lous maxims,  which  have  undone  himself. 

Gro  to  the  jail — the  penitentiary— ^and  find  there 
the  wretch  most  sullen,  brutal,  and  hardened.  Then 
look  at  your  infant  son. 

Such  as  he  is  to  you,  such  to  some  mother  was 
this  man.  Tliat  hard  hand  was  soft  and  delicate— 
that  rough  voice  was  tender  and  lisping ;  fond  eyes 
followed  as  he  played — and  he  was  rocked  and  crar 
dled  as  something  holy.  There  was  a  time  whea 
his  heart,  soft  and  unworn,  might  have  opened  to 
questionings  of  his  Maker,  and  been  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  heaven.  But  harsh  hands  seized  it — 
and  all  is  over  with  him  forever. 

So  of  the  tender,  weeping  child — he  is  made  the 
callous,  heartless  man ;  of  the  all-believing  child^ 
the  sneering  sceptic ;  of  the  beautiful  and  modest 
— ^the  shameless  and  abandoned ;  and  this  is  what 
the  world  does  for  the  little  one. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Divine  One  stood 
upon  the  earth,  and  little  children  sought  to  draw 
near  to  him.  But  harsh  human  beings  stood  be- 
tween him  and  them,  forbidding  their  approach. 
Ah,  has  it  not  always  been  so?  Do  not  even  we, 
with  our  hard  and  unsubdued  feelings — our  worldly 
and  unscriptural  habits  and  maxims — stand  like  a 
dark  screen  between  our  child  and  its  Saviour,  and 
keep,  even  from  the  choice  bud  of  our  hearts,  the 
radiance  which  might  unfold  it  for  paradise?  "  Suf- 
fer little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,"  is  still  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God — ^but  the 
cold  world  still  closes  round  and  forbids.  When 
of  old,  the  disciples  would  question  their  Lord  of 
the  higher  mysteries  of  his  kingdom,  he  took  a  little 
child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst,  as  a  sign  of  him 
who  would  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
That  gentle  teacher  still  remains  to  us.  By  every 
hearth  and  fireside,  Jesus  still  sets  the  little  child 
in  the  midst  of  us ! 

Wouldst  thou  know,  O  parent,  what  is  that  faith 
which  unlocks  heaven  ?  Go  not  to  wrangling  po- 
lemics, or  creeds  and  forms  of  geology ;  but  draw 
to  thy  bosom  thy  little  one,  and  read  in  that  clear 
and  trusting  eye,  the  lesson  of  eternal  life.  Be 
only  to  thy  God  as  thy  child  is  to  thee,  and  all  is 
done.  Blessed  shalt  thou  be  indeed— **  a  little 
chUd  ahaU  lead  thee." 


PROU  THE  ORhY  TO  THB  WHITS. 


Pram  ChMnbtn*  JooniL 
PROM  THB  GRAY  TO  THB  WHITE. 

FiFTT  yean  ago,  eoald  we  have  followed  a 
pieee  of  cotton  doth  from  the  loom,  we  should 
haTO  seen  it  packed  io  great  bales  and  shipped  off 
to  Holland  to  be  whitened.  CoM  we  have 
watched  its  farther  progress,  we  should  have  seen 
it  consigned  to  some  Dutch  bleacher,  and  under 
his  hands  undergo  a  process  of  boiling  in  potash 
lees,  and  of  subsequent  washing  and  soaking  in 
buttermilk,  and  then  we  might  have  beheld  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  green  grass  covered  with  the 
fabric,  forming  one  immense  carpet  of  calico. 
After  an  exposure  to  the  summer  sky  for  months, 
autumn  would  see  it  all  gathered  up  again,  re- 
packed, reshipped,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  once  more.  Indeed,  in  many  in- 
stances we  need  not  have  left  England  to  see  this 
primitive  method  of  bleaching,  for  many  a  fair 
English  field  was  likewise  turned  into  a  '*  bleach- 
ing croft.*'  A  period  extending  over  several 
months  was  thus  necessary  to  give  a  snowy  lustre 
to  this  product  of  the  loom. 

Science  has  now  outstripped  time  and  the  whit- 
ening influence  of  the  solar  ray  ;  and  by  a  com- 
bination of  many,  but  simple  and  rapid  processes, 
has  wrought  out  in  a  day  what  was  formerly  the 
work  of  many  weeks,  even  when  aided  by  the 
.  fiivorable  atmospheric  influences.  We  pro- 
f  by  recounting  what  was  brought  under  our 
peraonaJ  observation  at  one  of  the  great  bleach 
works  of  this  country,  to  bring  the  various  inter- 
esting steps  by  which  this  remarkable  process  is 
so  swiftly  effected  under  the  reader*s  notice,  satis- 
fied that  it  both  deserves  and  will  receive  his  wil- 
ling* and  attentive  consideration.  The  last  of  the 
textile  processes  concerned  in  the  production  of 
calico,  power  or  hand-loom  weaving,  leaves  the 
doth  in  a  condition  as  to  color  and  surface  wholly 
unfit  for  the  finer  purposes  of  human  life.  Tech- 
nically, the  doth  is  said  to  be  in  the  "  gray  ;"  but 
io  reality  its  hue  is  that  of  a  pale  buff.  This  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  resinous  and  amylaceous 
coloring  particles  in,  or  united  with,  the  vegetable 
fibre.  As  these,  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  are 
acted  opoo  by  chemical  reagents,  which  do  not, 
at  least  when  applied  in  the  same  proportionate 
strength,  affect  the  vegetable  fibre,  they  are  partly 
extracted  from  the  tissue,  and  partly  decomposed. 
Thus  bleaching— so  far  as  principles  are  concerned 
•^becomes  resolved  into  a  very  simple  process ; 
although,  it  must  be  adaed,  certain  curious  chemis- 
tries are  concerned  in  it,  the  expodtion  of  which 
is  not  very  easy.  The  surface  also  of  the  doth 
is  so  manifestly  rough,  downy,  and  covered  with 
loose  fibres,  that  it  is  evident  it  must  be  sub- 
milted  to  some  smoothing  procedure  before  it  can 
posdbly  he  fitted  for  apparel  or  for  the  process  of 
calieo-printing.  The  last  of  these  processes  the 
"  smoothing" — will  be  very  quickly  got  over ;  but 
the  fiislr— the  extraction  snd  decompodtion  of  the 
coloring  principles  of  the  calico — will  occupy  the 
)  remaining  portion  of  oar  paper. 
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A  vast  chimney,  standing  in  solitary  majestyi 
and  blackening  the  whole  sky  with  the  smoke  of 
its  pipe,  marks  out  the  podtion  of  the  great 
bleaching  establishment  we  vidted.  The  peculiar 
sound  of  dashing  and  tumbling  waters,  with  the 
deep  roll  of  machinery,  and  with  every  now  and 
then  the  escape  of  a  cumulus  of  steam  up  into  the 
ur  from  the  roof  of  one  portion  of  the  building, 
assures  the  visitor  he  has  not  mistaken  his  des- 
tination, and  the  opening  door  lets  him  io  to  the 
tumultuous  scene  of  labor.  A  strong  smell  of 
burnt  tinder  fills  the  air,  and  is  perceived  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  low-roofed,  small  building,  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  This  is  the 
''singeing"  house.  Standing  at  the  door  of  this 
place,  a  rather  darming  scene  is  brought  before 
the  eye.  There  is  a  low  furnace  in  the  centra  of 
the  room,  with  a  fire  beneath  glowing  at  white 
heat.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  a  semi- 
cylinder  of  copper,  heated  to  a  bright  red,  and  a 
man  is  seen  winding  a  long  piece  of  calico  right 
over  this  burning  metal.  Every  instant  we  ex- 
pected the  fabric  to  burst  into  a  blaze.  But'^no! 
a  cloud  of  glowing  sparks  rose  up  the  chimney, 
but  the  tissue  continued  to  paas  smoothly  and  safe- 
ly over,  being  wound  on  to  a  rdler,  and  wetted  as 
it  was  wound  up  by  a  number  of  minute  jeta  of 
water.  This  process  is  repeated  three  times — 
twice  on  the  '*  face"  and  once  on  the  back  of  the 
calico.  By  this  curious  plan  all  the  light  downy 
matter  is  actually  burnt  clean  off;  yet  the  fabric 
is  uninjured,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  ia  made  to  pass  over  the  hot  metd.  ^^'^ 
ton  of  coal,  in  a  good  furnace,  will  by  this  simpfe 
method  smooth  about  twenty-four  miles  of  calico ! 
The  cylinders  used  to  be  of  iron,  and  were  burnt 
away  in  a  week ;  now  they  are  copper,  and  last 
for  two  or  three  months.  A  more  ingenious  pro- 
cess has  been  patented,  in  which  the  downy  par- 
ticles are  burnt  away  by  causing  a  number  of  mi- 
nute jets  of  gas  to  be,  as  it  were,  sucked  through 
the  fabric,  and  thus  these  light  particles  are  con- 
sumed and  carried  away  in  an  instant.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  actually  large  singeing  works  in 
which  this  patent  is  carried  out,  where  only  singt^ 
ing  is  done ;  but  the  process  applies  to  a  great 
number  of  other  gooda  beddes  cdico-^such  as 
bobbin-nets,  muslins,  &c.  To  have  had  such  a 
piece  of  cloth  as  this  looks  now,  being  of  a  deep- 
nankeen  color,  from  the  efllects  of  the  singeing,  put 
into  his  hands  to  bleach,  would  have  driven  a 
Dutchman  almost  to  despair  half  a  century  ago ; 
and  it  does  in  fact  look  aa  if  we  had  made  a  atep 
further  back  instead  of  in  progress. 

The  first  great  object  has  now  been  accom- 
plished. The  surfsce  of  the  fabric  ia  in  that  con- 
dition as  to  evenness  and  freedom  from  down 
which  the  manufacturer  deaires,  and  which  the 
ultimate  processes  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  impera- 
tively demand.  The  roll  of  cloth  is  therefore  re- 
moved, snd  conveyed  in  trucks  to  thst  portion  of 
the  works  which,  thouizh  the  entire  series  of  pro- 
cesses is  now  totslly  different,  still  retdns  the  old 
name,  the  '*  bleaching  croft."     It  is  an  apartment 
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of  gmi  size,  psved  with  freestone,  tnd  abonnding 
in  GUiteniB,  drum*,  and  shafts  in  great  nvmben ; 
ttid  it  would  be  well  ibr  the  Tiritor  to  be  furnished 
with  waterproof  shoes  and  upper  clothing  if  he 
would  watch  minutely  the  various  splashing  opera- 
tions which  are  conducted  here.  Some  expert 
needlewomen  are  stationed  in  one  part  of  it,  whoee 
duty  it  is  to  sew  the  ends  of  the  pieces  of  singed 
cloth  together  until  a  continuous  web  is  formed, 
containing  from  400  to  500  pieces,  and  being  from 
six  to  eight  statute  miles  in  length.  This  vast 
quantity  of  cloth  is  disposed  in  a  cooTeoieat  heap, 
and  one  end  of  it  is  drawn  into  the  washing-engine. 
This  machine  consists  of  two  long  horixontal  wood- 
en rollers,  one  of  which  is  suspended  above,  and 
the  other  lies  under  water  in  an  appropriate  cis- 
tern. The  cloth  passes  over  and  under  these  roll- 
ers a  great  number  of  times  in  a  gentle  spiral,  and 
leaves  them  in  the  middle,  to  travel  onward,  and 
to  he  laid  in  folds  on  a  four-wheeled  truck  a  little 
in  front  of  the  machine.  As  a  large  supply  of 
pure  water  is  continually  pouring  into  this  engine, 
the  soiled  water  escapes  from  it,  and  carries  with 
it  all  that  "  dressing"  or  paste  which  the  weaver 
so  sedulously  introduced  in  the  manufactute  of  his 
eloth.  It  would  thus  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
many  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  are  actually 
wasted  in  giving  an  appearance  to  the  cloth ;  and 
the  first  machinery  which  applies  the  dressing,  and 
the  last,  whose  only  intention  is  to  remove  it  from 
the  same  fabric,  with  their  original  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  the  continued  outlay  of  power  for 
their  working,  being  also  taken  into  consideration, 
it  would  become  manifest  that  many  thousands  of 
pounds  are  thrown  away  in  the  attempt  to  make  an 
article  look  better  than  it  really  is. 

The  intention  of  the  next  process  is  the  extrac- 
tion of  any  resinous  or  oily  mattere  from  the  cloth. 
To  efiect  this,  at  the  farthest  side  of  the  croft-house 
there  is  a  set  of  curiously-arranged  caldrons  of  cast- 
iron,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  hold  each  enough  of  cloth  to  describe,  if 
laid  evenly  down,  the  circumference  of  the  metrop- 
olis. These  are  called  technically  "  keirs."  They 
are  of  a  curious  construction ;  in  th^  centre  of  each 
is  a  perpendicular  iron  pipe,  with  a  sort  of  bonnet 
over  its  orifice ;  they  have  also  a  perforated  false 
bottom,  into  which  steam  is  blown ;  and  when  the 
caldron  is  filled  with  water  and  cloth,  the  injected 
steam  forces  up  the  water  in  interrupted  jets  through 
the  pipe,  which,  by  means  of  the  bonnet,  disperses 
it  all  over  the  doth ;  and  this  process  is  continued, 
the  liquor  being  a  strong  lye  of  lime,  for  eight  hours, 
1600  pieces  being  boiled  at  once.  To  see  one  of 
these  great  boilers  in  full  work  is  to  have  a  mimic 
geyser  brought  before  the  eyes,  whose  roaringa  and 
spoutings  would  not  do  discredit  to  the  great  origi- 
nal. The  cloth  is  hauled  out  of  the  keir  at  the  oon- 
dusion  of  this  process  by  revolving  rollers,  and  once 
more  passes,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour, 
through  the  washing-engine.  All  the  alkaline  liquor 
which  it  contained  is  thus  washed  away;  but  in 
order  to  insure  its  removal  more  completely,  the 
doth  tnTek  from  the  washing-engine  into  one  upon . 


precisely  similar  principles,  only  that,  in  the  place 
of  water,  it  is  made  to  contain  a  very  dilute  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  This  is  called  by 
the  artisans  employed  in  the  process  the  first  '*  sour- 
ing.*' From  the  souring-engine  it  is  again  taken 
to  be  washed  in  pure  water,  to  get  rid  of  the  soper- 
floousaeid;  and  if  the  cloth  is  now  examined,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  gradually  gaining  a  whiter  as- 
pect, though  still  for  from  white.  It  haa  now  to 
nndergo  another  boiling.  Onoe  vaam  the  revolving 
rollera,  which  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  a 
convenient  position  near  the  keir  fomaces,  are  set 
in  motion,  and  pour  down  a  swift  stream  of  doth 
into  the  hot  and  yawning  caMron  beneath.  The 
keir  is  this  time  filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  soda- 
ash,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  for  ten  hoon. 
This  time  being  expired,  the  end  of  the  immense 
length  is  hauled  out,  and  put  in  connection  with  the 
hard-worked  washing-«ngine,  which  fulfils  its  usual 
office,  and  discharging  the  washed  cloth,  it  is  di- 
rected by  a  man  into  a  aquare  receptacle,  and  stacked 
up  there. 

From  this  point  the  other  dass  of  bleaching  prin- 
dples  come  into  play.  The  resinous  and  deagi- 
nons  matters  have  been  fully  extracted  by  the  pre- 
vious alternate  dkaline  lixiviations  and  washings  in 
pure  water.  The  coloring  prindples  which  remain, 
and  give  the  doth  now  a  dirty  pde  yellow  tinge, 
not  being  amenable  to  the  powers  of  alkaline  solu- 
tion, must  be  dealt  with  by  direct  chemical  ener- 
gies. This,  in  fact,  is  the  commencement  of  what 
in  strictness  should  he  cdled  the  bleaching  process. 
The  preparation  vulgarly  called  chloride  of  ]ime» 
more  properly  chlorinated  or  chlomretted  lime — 
for  the  first  phrase  indicates  a  chemical  composition 
which  does  not  belong  to  it — is  that  which  efilects 
this  remarkable  decomposition.  It  has  received  the 
strange-sounding  title  of  '*  chemick,"  probably  lo 
contrast  bleaching  by  chemical  with  the  old  plan  of 
bleaching  by  solar  influence.  The  '*  chemicking" 
process  is  thus  conducted :  about  twenty-two  pounds 
of  '*  chloride  of  lime"  are  mixed  together  with  water, 
and  the  solution  being  brought  to  a  proper  strength, 
is  conveyed  into  a  machine  of  the  same  construction 
as  the  washing-engine.  The  end  of  the  piece  is 
then  directed  over  certain  pulleys,  and  entera  the 
bleachiiig-troogh,  where  it  is  repeatedly  immersed 
in  the  chlorinated  solution ;  and  on  leaving  the  ma- 
chine, is  guided  by  a  boy  into  a  recess,  where  it 
lies  in  great  coils  for  several  hours.  When  it  is 
considered  to  have  lain  long  enough,  it  undergoea  a 
second  process  of  immenion  in  dilute  sulphnrie 
add  and  water.  The  efifect  of  this  is  to  produce  a 
chemical  decomposition  in  the  chlorinated  lime ;  the 
lime  quita  its  equivdent  of  chlorine  under  impulse 
of  the  stronger  affinity  it  entertains  for  the  add,  and 
the  gas  thus  liberated  in  every  fibre  of  the  dotb, 
decomposes  the  coloring  prindples,  leaving  the 
cloth  almost  in  a  state  of  perfect  whiteness.  Tbe 
washing-machine  agdn  recdves  it,  and  deaaaes 
away  the  add ;  it  is  then  soaked  in  a  sdotien  of 
soda,  in  order  to  avdd  any  free  add  entering  witk 
it  into  the  further  prooeases ;  and  again  it  is  1 
incleanwater.  It  then  goea  through  a  second  c 
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iekin^,  is  again  allowed  to  lie,  and  is  again  aouaed, 
and  aAerwards  washed.  The  cloth  is  now  perfectly 
white ;  its  complexion  will  endure  even  the  favor- 
ite comparison — ^'  as  white  as  snow.*'  Every  trace 
of  color  has  been  removed,  and  a  spotless  purity  is 
left.  It  is  then  thoroughly  soaked  in  hat  water,  is 
passed  between  a  pair  of  wooden  rollera,  which  pei^ 
ibrm  that  hydro-extractive  operation  called  by  the 
laundresses  "wringing,"  by  squeezing  the  cloth 
powerfully  as  it  passes  between  them  until  it  is 
aimost  destitute  of  water,  when  it  takes  a  final  leave 
of  the  croft  in  which  it  has  played  so  many  bustling 
parts,  by  disappearing  from  view  through  a  hole  in 
the  ceiling. 

A  general  analysis  of  these  numerous  processes 
—in  all,  seventeen  in  number — will  facilitate  our  ap- 
prehension of  the  whole  subject.  Looking  at  them 
with  attention,  they  resolve  themselves  into  three 
classes  : — 1.  Alkaline  lixiviation  ;  9.  Application 
of  the  chlorinated  solution;  and  3.  Its  decomposi- 
tion in  the  fibres  of  the  tissue  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  washing  is  to  be  considered  simply  as  a 
depurative  process.  These  processes  look  to  two 
kinds  of  coloring  matter  in  the  cloth  ;  one  soluble, 
and  removable  by  solution  in  alkaline  liquors ;  the 
other  insoluble,  and  only  to  be  removed  by  making 
np  its  chemical  composition  under  the  infiuence,  it 
has  been  supposed ^  of  nascent  oxygen,  which  some 
views  of  the  chemical  phenomena  concerned  would 
appear  to  show  present  in  the  case.  We  do  not 
intend,  however,  to  plunge  the  reader  into  a  maze 
of  chemical  problems.  A  clear  conception  of  the 
whole  may  be  gained  by  bearing  in  mind  the  few 
and  easy  principles  above  stated.  No  one  entering 
the  croft  ignorant  of  these  could  fa3  to  be  perplexed 
to  the  last  degree  by  the  apparently  inextricable 
confusion  of  the  numerous  operations  passing  before 
his  eyes.  The  number  of  white  bands  which,  like 
huge  serpents  of  endless  length,  fly  hither  and 
thither  above  his  head,  as  if  bewitched,  and  with- 
out the  agency  of  human  intervention  to  control 
their  evolutions ;  the  rattle  of  the  pulleys  over  which 
they  run ;  the  dashing  of  the  water  in  the  washing, 
bleaching,  and  sousing-engines ;  the  clattering  of 
trucks  on  iron  wheels,  bearing  their  dripping  loads 
to  various  places;  and  finally  the  deep-mouthed, 
mofiled  roar  of  several  of  the  keirs — all  unite  to 
form  a  scene  the  most  extraordinary  and  confound- 
ing imaginable. 

Mounting  a  flight  of  stairs,  we  have  the  snowy 
doth  brought  once  more  under  our  notice.  Here 
the  long  compound  piece  is  unripped  into  the  orig- 
inal lengths,  which,  nnited,  extended  to  70,000 
yards,  or  about  d4  miles.  They  are  then  individu- 
ally folded,  and  as  far  as  possible  rendered  firee  from 
creases.  Thence  they  are  taken  into  large  drying 
apartments,  with  lattice-windows,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  kept  at  a  considerable  elevation  by  means 
of  steam  pipes,  and  being  suspended  on  long  poles, 
they  are  quickly  dried.  After  a  little  time  they  are 
removed  from  hence  to  the  folding  and  paoking- 
xooDM ;  from  which  places,  after  having  been  put 
«p  in  convenient  parcels,  they  are  sent  off  to  the 
Maneheeter  warehooses,  or  possibly  to  the  print- 


works connected  with  this  establishment  at  Mayfield 
in  Manchester. 

This  beautiful  process,  on  the  whole,  is  perhaps 
more  indicative  of  our  era  than  many  which  receive 
more  attention  from  the  curious.  It  shovrs  us  sci- 
ence in  one  of  its  most  elegant  applications  to  art. 
It  shows  us  also  the  resources  of  our  splendid  and 
powerful  mechanism  applied  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  philosophy.  And  when,  unitedly,  we  con- 
sider the  science,  skill,  and  capital,  whi^h  meet 
only  to  change  the  color  of  a  vegetable  tissue  to  one 
which  is  the  synthesis  of  all  color,  we  have  before 
us  a  manufacturing  process  which  the  thoughtful 
mind  will  not  fail  to  endow  with  a  very  high  rank 
in  the  list  of  the  nottdnlia  of  our  time  and  country. 

From  SartaiD'fl  Iffagazioou 
SAND   OF   THE  DESERT  IN   AN   HOUR-GLASS. 
BT  HKNRT   W.  LONOfBLLOW. 

A  HANDFUL  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot  clime 

Of  Arab  deserts  brought, 
Within  this  glass  becomes  the  spy  of  Time, 

•The  minister  of  Thought. 

How  many  weary  centuries  has  it  been 

About  those  deserts  blown  ! 
How  many  strange  vicissitudes  has  seen. 

How  many  histories  known ! 

Perhaps  the  camels  of  the  Ishmaelite 

Trampled  and  passed  it  o'er, 
When  into  Egypt,  from  the  patriarch's  sight 

His  favorite  son  they  bore. 

Perhaps  the  feet  of  Moses,  burnt  and  bare, 

Crushed  it  beneath  their  tread ; 
Or  Pharaoh's  flashing  wheels  into  the  air 

Scattered  it  as  they  sped ; 

Or  Mary,  with  the  Christ  of  Nazareth 

Held  close  in  her  caress, 
Whose  pilgrimage  of  hope  and  love  and  foith 

Illumed  tho  wilderness : 

Or  anchorites  beneath  Engaddi's  palms 

Pacing  the  Red  Sea  beach. 
And  singing  slow  their  old  Armenian  psalms 

In  half-articulate  speech ; 

Or  caravans,  that  from  Bassora's  gate 

With  westward  steps  depart ; 
Or  Mecca's  pilgrims,  confident  of  fate. 

And  resdlute  in  heart ! 

These  have  passed  over  it,  or  may  have  passed ! 

Now  in  this  crystal  tower, 
Imprisoned  by  some  curious  hand  at  last, 

it  counts  the  passing  hour. 

And  as  I  gaze,  these  narrow  walls  expand  ) 

Before  my  dreaming  eve 
Stretches  the  desert,  with  its  shifting  sand, 

Its  unimpeded  sky. 

And  borne  aloft  by  the  sustaining  blast, 

This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  column  high  and  vast, 

A  form  of  fear  and  dread. 

And  onward,  and  across  the  setting  avo. 

Across  the  boundless  plain,. 
The  column  and  its  broader  shadow  ran. 

Till  thought  pursues  in  vain. 

The  vision  vanishes !    These  walls  again 

Shut  out  the  lurid  sun. 
Shut  out  the  hot,  immeasurable  plain ; 

The  half-hour's  sand  is  ran ! 
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From  the  Dublin  Untwrtity  Magulna. 
THE  MASSACRE  OF   ST.    BARTHOLOMEW. 

The  massacre  perpetrated  in  Paris,  on  the  eve 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  a.  d.  1572,  was  at  onoe 
the  most  horrible  of  trsf^edies,  and  the  most  miser- 
able of  farces;  historians  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  giving  to  it  all  the  dignity  of  which  atro- 
cious wickedness  is  susceptible.  Men  have  felt 
that  injury  would  be  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
victims  if  it  was  found  that  they  were  sacrificed  to 
a  wretched  court  intrigue,  and  not  to  some  grand 
scheme  of  iniquitous  policy  designed  to  change  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  The  truth  is  that  there  was 
no  clever  contrivance,  no  extensive  plot,  and  no 
deep-laid  conspiracy  ;  and  to  us  the  horror  of  the 
butchery  is  greatly  aggravated  by  finding  that 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  bigotry  could  have 
wrought  such  wide  destruction  on  so  short  a 
notice. 

We  possess  ample  materials  for  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  awful  event.  The  most  important  are  the 
**  Correspondence  of  the  French  Ambassadors  in 
England  with  their  own  court,"  '*  The  Memoirs 
of  Margaret  of  Valoise/'  the  Narrative,  published 
by  Henry  III.,  when  King  of  Poland,  **  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Admiral  Coligny,*'  and  the  **  Me- 
moirs of  Tavannes,  La  None,  L*Estoile,"  and 
several  other  contemporaries  who  were  all  more 
or  less  personally  connected  with  the  events. 
From  these  we  shall  endeavor  to  frame  a  narrative 
which  will  at  once  afibrd  a  consistent  detail  of 
events,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  to  light  the 
motives  of  the  actors.  But  before  doing  so  we 
must  introduce  our  readers  to  the  actors  them- 
selves. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  figures  as  the  prima  donna 
in  this  and  in  many  other  tragedies  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  She  is  usually  described  as  a  sanguinary 
bigot,  but  with  her  bigotry  was  subservient  to  am- 
bition ;  in  fact  the  zeal  for  Catholicism  cannot  be 
regarded  as  extravagant,  since  she  sought  the 
hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  each  of  her  three 
sons  successively,  and  when  she  had  reason  to 
hope  that  the  youngest  would  be  successful,  she 
took  care  to  intimate,  as  a  recommendation,  that 
he  was  favorably  disposed  towards  the  Protestant 
religion.  Catherine  was  a  great  adept  in  poisons; 
it  is  said  that  she  brought  with  her  from  luly  the 
terrible  secrets  of  the  Borgias,  and  that  she  was 
as  unscrnpulous  in  the  use  of  them  as  Lucrece 
Borgia  herself;  the  deaths  laid  to  her  charge  are 
too  numerous  to  be  credited,  nor  is  there  any  one 
of  the  cases  sufficiently  authenticated  to  be  received 
as  decisive  evidence,  though  several  justify  a  very 
high  degree  of  suspicion.  Like  most  of  the  Ital- 
ians of  that  day,  Catherine  was  excessively  credu- 
lous ;  she  was  a  firm  believer  in  astrology,  fortune- 
telling  and  necromancy ;  her  most  trusty  advisers 
were  pretended  adepts  in  magic,  and  publie  report 
added  that  these  persons  also  assisted  her  in  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  poisons. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  is  the  only  peraon 


that  has  insinuated  any  imputation  on  Catherine's 
conjugal  fidelity  ;  he  has  left  it  on  record  that 
none  of  the  children  of  Henry  II.  resembled  the 
king,  except  his  natural  daughter,  Diana,  and  that 
Catherine's  sons  and  daughters  were  so  very  un- 
like each  other  that  they  were  suspected  to  have 
had  diflferent  fathers.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  just  foundation  fur  this  suspicion ;  but 
though  Catherine  may  not  have  been  unchaste 
herself,  she  showed  little  regard  for  chastity  in 
others.  When  she  arrived  in  France  as  dauphin- 
ess,  she  found  that  though  Francis  I.  wore  the 
crown,  all  the  power  of  the  state  was  wielded  by 
his  mistress,  the  Duchess  d^Etampes,  and  she  at 
onoe  exerted  herself  to  win  the  support  of  the 
royal  favorite.  She  not  only  paid  open  court  to 
the  royal  mistress,  but  even  ridiculed  the  scruples 
of  those  who  refused  to  pay  homage  to  unwedded 
love.  For  this  she  was  properly  punished  in  the 
next  reign  ;  her  husband,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
openly  took  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois  as  his 
mistress,  dividing  his  authority  between  her  and 
the  Constable  Montmorenci,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  the  queen.  When  Montmorenci,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  the  royal  mistress,  sought  to  ob- 
tain some  share  of  power  for  Catherine,  the  king 
said  to  him,  "  My  good  gossip,  you  do  not  know 
my  wife ;  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  vixens  in  the 
world ;  if  she  was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  W- 
ministration,  she  would  throw  everything  into 
confusion." 

But  Catherine  soon  organized  a  power  of  her 
own,  which  soon  became  most  influential  in  the 
state ;  she  organized  the  celebrated  *'  brigade  of 
beauty  ;'*  she  assembled  in  her  court  the  fairest 
daughters  of  France ;  she  encouraged,  rather  than 
tolerated,  a  gallantry  which  closely  bordered  on  li- 
centiousness, so  that  an  English  Puritan  called  her 
ladies  '*  the  graces  and  disgnces  of  Christendom." 
These  ladies  were  more  formidable  than  armies ; 
Admiral  Coligni  declared  that  an  encounter  with 
the  queen's  phalanx  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  loss  of  a  battle ;  patriotism  might  meet  un- 
daunted a  whole  park  of  artillery,  but  it  was  un- 
able to  sustain  a  battery  of  ladies'  eyes. 

Charles  IX.  was  little  more  than  ten  years  of 
age  when  he  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Francis  II.  During  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis, Catherine  had  been  excluded  from  power  by 
the  Guise  faction ;  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  wife  of  Francis, 
and  had  gained  an  absolute  ascendency  over  her 
husband,  which  she  employed  to  advance  the  in- 
terest of  her  relatives.  Catherine  never  forgot  nor 
forgave  this  opposition,  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
her  influence  that  the  French  court  never  earnestly 
interfered  to  rescne  Mary  from  her  unmerited  and 
almost  unparalleled  misfortunes.  It  was  chiefly 
through  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots  that  Catherine 
triumphed  over  the  Guises,  and  obtained  the  re- 
gency. She  then  endeavored  to  break  down  bc»th 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties,  with  the  hope 
of  forming  a  party  of  her  own  from  the  fragments 
of  both ;  her  tortuous  course  of  policy,  her  csa- 
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ning,  her  perfidy,  and  her  breachee  of  agreement, 
kept  the  country  in  a  contioned  civil  war,  inter- 
rupted only  by  hollow  truoea,  in  which  freah  vio- 
lationa  of  faith  gave  freah  bitterneaa  to  renewed 
hoatilitiea.  Cbarlea  IX.  waa  deliberately  aacrificed 
by  hia  mother.  It  waa  neceaaary  to  her  ambitioua 
projecta  that  he  ahould  be  feeble  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  hia  whole  education  waa  perverted  to 
effect  thia  wicked  purpoae.  In  thia  diabolical  taak 
Catherine  waa  aided  by  the  Marahal  de  Keta,  whom 
ahe  had  brought  from  Florence  for  thia  purpoae. 
Towarda  the  cloee  of  hia  life  Charlea  diacovered 
the  wrong  that  had  been  inflicted  on  him,  and  re- 
aolved  to  take  the  reina  of  power  into  hia  own 
handa;  hia  death  followed  hia  attempt  to  asaert 
independence  ao  apeedily  that  it  waa  generally 
aacribed  to  potaon.  Henry  of  Anjoo,  aobsequent- 
ly  King  of  Poland,  and  afterwarda  of  France,  aa 
Henry  UI.,  waa  the  favorite  child  of  Catherine. 
Tavannea  aaya  that  ahe  oAen  declared,  '*  I  would 
peril  my  aalvation  to  advance  the  intereata  of  Hen- 
ry ;"  and  hiatory  provea  that  ahe  kept  her  word. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  prince  more  univer- 
aally  condemned  by  hia  cotemporariea  and  by  poa- 
terity.  He  had  all  the  vicea  of  hia  mother,  hardly 
redeemed  by  a  greater  ahare  of  animal  courage 
than  waa  poaaeaaed  by  any  of  hia  brothers. 

Fraoeia  of  Alen9on,  aflerwarda  of  Anjou,  waa 
even  more  universally  deteated  than  hia  brother 
Henry.  Hia  personal  appearance  waa  moat  repol- 
aive ;  hia  noae,  eapecially,  appeared  to  be  double ; 
benee,  when  he  betrayed  the  inaurgenta  in  Flan- 
deca,  whom  he  had  previoualy  instigated  to  revolt, 
they  took  revenge  in  an  epigram  to  the  following 


Good  people  of  Flanders,  pray  do  not  suppose 
That 't  18  odd  in  this  Frenchmsn  to  double  his  nose ; 
I>ame  Nature  her  favors  but  rarely  misplacea-— 
She  haa  given  two  nosea  to  match  his  two  faces. 

Catherine  labored  long  and  eameatly  to  make 
thia  prince  an  acceptable  auitor  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  ia  only  within  the  laat  few  yeara  that  full  mate- 
riala  for  the  aecret  hiatory  of  thia  courtahip  have 
been  reodereid  aoceaaible  to  the  curioua,  and  cer- 
tainly a  atranger  narrative  waa  never  revealed  to 
the  lovera  of  acandal.  Catherine'a  anxiety  for  the 
marriage  waa  increaaed  by  her  belief  in  a  prophecy 
that  all  her  aona  would  be  kinga ;  the  early  death 
of  Francia  H.  led  her  to  fear  that  the  prediction 
might  be  fulfilled  by  their  aucceeding  each  other 
on  the  throne  of  France,  and  ahe  hoped  to  avert 
thia  by  procuring  them  foreign  kingdoms.  She 
first  propoaed  Henry  to  Elizabeth,  and,  when  thia 
negoiiation  failed,  ahe  propoeed  to  form  a  kingdom 
for  him  by  uniting  the  ialanda  of  Coraica  and  Sar- 
dinia to  the  province  of  Algiera.  An  embassy  waa 
preparing  to  aeeure  the  conaent  of  Sultan  Selim  II. 
to  thia  atrange  project,  when  the  approaching  vaoan- 
ey  of  the  throne  of  Poland  opened  the  proapect  of 
hia  being  elected  to  that  kingdom. 

Margaret  of  Valeia,  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
•ad  afterwarda  for  her  numeroua  gallantries,  waa 
edocated  in  the  court  of  Catherine,  and  the  couxaea 


of  her  inatruction  were  aofficiently  varied;  ahe 
atudied  classics  and  coquetry,  languagea  and  love, 
needle-work  and  needless  work,  archery  and  arch- 
ness, together  with  the  usual  female  accompliah- 
menta  of  muaic  and  dancing.  She  was  an  apt  and, 
indeed,  a  precocious  scholar.  When  she  was  only 
seren  years  of  age  her  father  jocularly  asked  her 
to  name  her  cavalier,  offering  the  Prince  of  Join- 
ville  and  the  Marquis  of  Beaufrd  to  her  choice ; 
the  young  lady  declared,  without  hesitation,  that 
she  preferred  the  marquis  becauae  he  waa  both 
prudent  and  secret,  while  the  prince  waa  a  boaster, 
with  whom  no  lady*a  reputation  could  be  safe. 
When  her  brother  Henry,  in  order  to  gain  aupport 
againat  the  Guiaea,  affected  to  favor  Huguenot  doc^ 
trines,  he  vainly  endeavored  to  bring  Margaret 
over  to  the  aame  aentimenta ;  he  burned  her  prayer- 
booka  and  rosaries,  giving  her,  in  their  place,  the 
Calvinistic  Devotiona  and  Marot*a  version  of  the 
Psalma.  Though  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age, 
Margaret  adhered  steadily  to  the  Catholic  creed, 
and  refuaed  to  aing  Marot'a  Psalma,  though  men- 
aced for  her  recuaancy  with  the  rod.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  princess  accompanied  Catherine  to  the 
celebrated  conferencea  at  Bayonne,  where,  accord- 
ing to  aome  authora,  the  maaaacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew waa  contrived.  This,  however,  is  certainly 
an  error ;  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  was,  no 
doubt,  desired  and  discussed  by  Catherine  and  the 
Duke  of  Aiva,  but  they  formed  no  definite  plan  for 
aocompliahing  their  wiahea ;  indeed,  it  waa  impoa- 
sible  they  should  do  so,  since  Catherine  would  not 
lay  aaide  her  jealooay  of  the  Guiaea,  nor  break  oflT 
her  negotiationa  with  Elizabeth. 

When  Henry  waa  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  Margaret  waa  engaged  by  him  to 
watch  over  Charlea  IX.,  and  give  information  of 
any  attempta  he  might  make  to  eacape  from  th^ 
tutelage  in  which  he  waa  held.  While  thus 
acting  aa  apy  for  her  favorite  brother,  ahe  en- 
gaged in  some  negotiationa  on  her  own  account ; 
the  young  Duke  of  Guiae  ofllered  himaelf  aa  a  lover, 
and  waa  aecretly  accepted.  Intelligence  of  thia 
intrigue  waa  conveyed  to  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  re- 
ceived the  newa  **  rather  aa  an  outraged  lover  than 
a  deceived  brother.*'  Aa  he  waa  a  perfect  maater 
of  dissimulation,  he  concealed  hia  reaentment ;  in- 
deed, the  princess  informs  us  that  ahe  waa  firat  led 
to  suspect  her  danger  from  the  warmth  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  which  Henry  professed  his  attachment 
to  the  Duke  of  Guiae.  "  When  I  lay  aick  at  An- 
gers,'* ahe  saya,  **  but  more  diaordered  in  mind  than 
in  body,  it  happened,  unfortunately  for  roe,  that 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  hia  uncle  arrived.  Thia 
gave  great  joy  to  my  brother  Henry,  aa  it  afibrded 
him  an  opportunity  for  veiling  hia  artificea ;  but  it 
greatly  increaaed  my  apprehenaiona.  To  hide  hia 
plana  my  brother  came  daily  to  my  chamber,  bring- 
ing with  him  M.  de  Guise,  whom  he  feigned  to 
love  very  much.  He  used  oAen  to  embrace  him, 
and  exclaim,  *  Would  to  God  you  were  my  brother  !  * 
The  duke  pretended  not  to  hear  him ;  but  I,  who 
knew  hia  malice,  lost  all  patience,  becauae  I  dared 
not  reproach  him  with  hia  dissimulation." 
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Having  eonvinoed  himself  that  Margaret  and  the 
Bake  of  Guise  were  not  indiffereot  to  each  other, 
Henry  revealed  the  secret  to  Charles  IX.,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  transports  of  indignation ;  he  sent 
for  his  natural  brother,  Henry  of  Angouldme,  and 
commanded  him  to  put  the  duke  to  death.  Warned 
of  his  danger,  Guise  married  the  widow  of  the 
Prince  of  Ponton  with  all  the  precipitation  of  a 
man  who  felt  that  the  altar  afforded  him  the  only 
means  of  escape  from  the  grave.  Thenceforth 
Margaret  became  the  political  enemy  of  Henry, 
and  exerted  all  her  power  to  advance  the  interests 
of  her  youngest  brother. 

A  husband  was  next  to  be  procured  for  Mar- 
garet, and  this  was  apparently  facilitated  by  her 
declaration  that  she  would  accept  anybody  whom 
her  mother  selected.  The  astute  Catherine  was 
sorely  perplexed  by  this  profession  of  implicit 
obedience ;  she  watched  her  daughter  so  vigilantly 
that  the  princess  was  all  but  in  name  a  prisoner. 
The  King  of  Portugal  was  firet  proposed  as  a 
suitable  match ;  but  the  Spanish  court  interfered, 
and  the  negotiation  terminated  abruptly.  The 
second  and  successful  candidate  was  Henry  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Most  writen  represent  this  marriage  as  a  mas- 
ter-stroke of  policy,  but  they  are  not  agreed 
whether  it  originated  in  a  sincere  desire  to  termi- 
nate the  ware  of  religion  which  had  so  long  devas- 
tated France,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  cordial 
union  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  or  whether 
it  was  not  a  detestable  artifice  to  allure  the  Hugue- 
nots to  Paris,  where  they  might  easily  be  massa- 
cred. But  a  careful  study  of  the  cotemporary 
memoirs  shows  that  public  policy  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  a  Air.  Charles^de  Montmorency,  by 
whom  the  match  was  fint  proposed,  recommended 
it  as  a  means  of  creating  a  counterpoise  to  the 
overgrown  power  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Cath- 
erine, who  had  learned  from  her  spies  some  of  the 
levities  and  indiscretions  in  which  the  King  of 
Navarre  already  indulged,  hoped  to  render  him  her 
tool  by  the  aid  of  her  battalion  of  beauty,  and  she 
actually  provided  him  with  a  mistress  before  she 
gave  him  her  daughter  as  a  wife.  Charles  IX. 
hoped,  by  the  aid  of  Henry  and  the  Huguenots,  to 
escape  from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  mother  and  brother.  Henry  of  Anjou  was 
anxious  to  raise  an  eternal  barrier  between  his  sis- 
ter and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  having  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  marriage  of  the  latter  had  not  pot 
an  end  to  their  intimacy.  Alen^on  trosted  that 
the  Huguenots  Would  raise  him  to  the  rank  which 
bis  brother  Henry  enjoyed.  Margaret  alone  was 
averse ;  she  pleaded  scruples  of  consdenoe,  and 
expressed  great  unwillingness  to  marry  a  prinee 
of  a  different  religion. 

Jane  d' Albert,  ihe  dowager  Queen  of  Navarre, 
was  a  most  rigid  Puritan;  the  mere  glitter  of 
royalty  would  not  have  induced  her  to  unite  her 
eon  to  a  Catholic  princess,  had  she  not  deemed 
mch  a  marriage  necessary  to  seeure  his  eventual 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Fraone.  A  general  opio- 
fioQ,  founded,  it  is  said,  on  soine  prophecy,  pro* 


vailed  thronghont  Europe,  that  the  posterity  of 
Catherine  would  fail  in  the  second  generation; 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne 
of  France  after  the  house  of  Yalois ;  but  his  re- 
ligion was  likely  to  raise  up  so  much  opposition, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  strengthen  his 
claim  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  reigning 
family.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  powerful  con- 
siderations, Jane  assented  to  the  union  with  great 
reluctance,  often  repeating  the  warning  given  by 
one  of  her  councillors — '*  The  liveries  worn  at  this 
marriage  will  be  turned  up  with  crimson.'* 

Jane  was  invited  by  Charles  DC.  to  visit  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  preliminsries  to 
the  marriage.  She  arrived  in  that  metropolis  on 
the  15th  of  April,  and  was  present  at  the  ceremo- 
nial of  proclaiming  peace  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Hugoenoto.  Charles  showed  her  the 
greatest  respect  and  aflfection ;  he  called  her  his 
aunt,  his  well-beloved,  and  his  chief  consolation. 
When  she  expressed  a  fear  that  the  pope  might 
refuse  or  delay  the  necessary  dispensation,  Charles 
replied,  **  No,  aunt,  I  honor  you  more  than  the 
pope,  and  I  have  greater  love  of  my  sister  than  fear 
of  him.  If  Sir  Pope  goes  on  with  any  of  his  tricks, 
I  will  take  Maggy  with  my  own  hand,  and  have 
her  married  in  full  conventicle.*'  But  the  favor 
of  the  king  could  not  reconcile  the  pious  Jane  to 
the  profligacy  of  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  her  son  she 
says—-'*  Much  as  I  have  heard  of  the  wickedness 
of  this  court  the  reality  far  surpssses  my  anticipa- 
tions. Here  it  is  not  the  men  who  ask  the  wo- 
men, but  the  women  who  ask  the  men.  Were 
you  to  come  amongst  them  yon  could  not  escape 
without  a  miracle."  Catherine  could  not  conesal 
her  jealousy  of  one  so  superior  to  herself  in  every 
intellectual  and  moral  qualification,  as  the  dow* 
sger  Queen  of  Nsvarre ;  and  she  was  particularly 
alarmed  at  her  growing  influence  over  the  mind  of 
King  Charles.  In  June,  however,  Jane  was  seized 
with  mortal  illness  ;  and  her  death,  at  a  moment 
so  opportune  for  the  designs  of  Catherine,  was 
generally  attributed  to  poison.  Ren^,  the  court 
perfumer,  an  accomplished  agent  of  villany,  was 
said  to  have  administered  the  poison  in  a  pair  of 
scented  gloves.  The  tale  rests  on  very  question- 
able evidence.  Jane  frequently  mentions  her  ill- 
ness in  the  letten  which  she  wrote  to  her  son. 
Both  of  her  physicians  were  xealoos  Protestants ; 
and  though  one  of  them,  Desnauds,  wrote  severmi 
lampoons  against  Catherine,  he  never  insinuated 
that  ahe  had  caused  the  d«th  of  his  royal  nu»> 
tress. 

This  event  did  not  much  delay  the  preparations 
for  the  marriage.  Admiral  Coligny,  and  the  real 
of  the  Protestant  leaden  were  invited  to  Paris ; 
and  they  went  the  more  readily,  beeanse  they  knew 
that  John  de  Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  who  had 
embraced  the  Protesunt  faith,  and  was  privately 
married,  had  been  permitted  to  rstsin  his  diocese, 
and  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  Catherine. 
When  the  admiral  was  about  to  mount-his  hone 
to  set  out  for  Paris,  sn  old  womsn  who  lived  ondor 
him  at  Chatelton,  mshed  forward,  and  lalKng  on 
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lier  knees,  exdaimed,  "Alas!  slas!  my  good 
lord  and  master,  whither  are  yea  rushing  to  de- 
struction t  I  shall  never  see  you  again  if  yon  once 
go  tu  Paris ;  for  you  will  die  there — you  and  all 
who  go  with  you.  If  you  have  no  pity  on  your- 
self, uke  pity  on  your  wife,  your  children,  and  the 
number  of  worthy  persons  who  will  be  involved  in 
your  fate!"  The  admiral  vainly  endeavored  to 
console  this  poor  woman  ;  ahe  did  not  cease  to 
repeat  her  ominous  predictions  so  long  as  be  re- 
mained in  sight. 

A  weighty  cliarge  pressed  upon  the  admiral ; 
he  was  accused  of  having  instigated  the  assassin, 
Poltrot,  to  murder  the  late  Buke  of  Guise.  Poltrol 
had  exonerated  him  when  brought  out  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  admiral  had  pub- 
lished two  pamphlets  to  vindicate  himaelf,  in  which 
he  made  some  admissions  by  no  mesns  creditable 
to  his  character.  A  process  had  been  instituted 
against  him,  and  though  it  had  been  suspended  by 
a  royal  degree,  it  might  be  renewed  at  any  moment, 
and  hurried  to  a  fatal  conclusion.  But  the  admiral 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  king  would  require 
his  services  in  the  projected  war  against  Spain, 
and  hoped  to  lead*  an  army  of  Huguenots  into 
Flsnders. 

Charles  received  the  admiral  with  great  demon- 
strations of  respect,  and  took  his  son-in-law,  Te- 
ligny,  into  his  intimate  confidence.  He  complained 
bitterly  to  this  young  nobleman  of  the  creatures 
whom  his  mother  had  placed  round  him,  saying — 
"  Shall  I  speak  freely  to  you,  Teligny !  I  distrust 
aU  these  people.  I  suspect  the  ambition  of  Ta- 
vannes ;  Yielleville  loves  nothing  but  good  wine ; 
Coese  is  a  miser ;  Montmorenci  is  a  mere  sports- 
man ;  Count  de  Retz  is  a  Spaniard  at  heart ;  the 
rest  of  the  courtiers  are  mere  beasts ;  my  secre- 
taries are  traitors,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  which  way 
to  torn.'* 

Tavannes  was  the  first  who  became  alarmed  at 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  admiral ;  he  en- 
deavored to  excite  the  king's  jealousy,  and  when 
Charles  told  him  that  Coligny  had  offered  him  the 
services  of  ten  thousand  men  for  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders, he  replied — "  Shre,  whichever  of  your  sub- 
jects haa  dared  to  use  such  words  to  you  deserves 
to  be  beheaded.  How  can  he  presume  to  offer  you 
that  which  is  your  own  ?  It  is  a  sign  that  he  has 
gained  over  and  corrupted  masses  of  your  subjects 
to  serve  against  yourself,  should  it  be  necessary." 
Finding  that  the  king  paid  no  attention  to  these 
insinuations,  he  communicated  his  alarms  to  Henry 
of  Anjou  and  the  queen ;  they  were  greatly  moved, 
especially  as  they  had  learned  from  the  king's  sec- 
TStaries  that  the  Huguenot  chiefs  were  resolved  to 
obtain  for  Alengon  an  efficient  share  in  the  admin- 
istration. Catlierine  now  resolved  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  her  royal  son,  who  was  too  weak-minded 
and  too  easily  excited  to  keep  a  secret.  Meeting 
him  one  day  as  he  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  ad- 
miral, she  asked,  with  a  sneer — **  What  have  you 
learned  from  your  long  conversation  with  the 
gray-beards?"  He  replied,  with  a  fearful  oath — 
*'  Madame,  I  have  learned  that  you  and  my  brother 


Henry  are  the  wont  enemies  of  me  and  my  king 
doro." 

Catherine  assembled  her  friends  in  secret  coun- 
cil ;  Tavannes,  who  was  present,  declares  that  she 
waa  greatly  agitated  and  alarmed,  thns  decisively 
refuting  the  story  that  the  favor  shown  to  Coligny 
was  an  artful  piece  of  hypocrisy  concerted  between 
the  king  and  his  mother.  The  king's  secretsries 
had  betrayed  his  secrets  to  Catherine ;  they  in- 
formed her  that  Flanders  was  about  to  be  invaded 
by  a  royal  army,  in  which  all  the  Huguenot  lead- 
ers would  hold  a  high  command ;  that  her  favorite 
son  Henry  would  be  exiled  from  France ;  and  that 
Alen^on  would  aucceed  him  as  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom ;  to  this  they  added,  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  send  her  from  the  court  to  some 
distant  place  of  exile.  Various  plans  were  pro- 
posed ;  Henry  of  Anjou  suggested  the  immediate 
assassination  of  Coligny,  which  was  at  once  delib- 
erately accepted  by  the  council. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage were  completed,  and  the  ceremony  was  cele- 
brated with  regal  splendor.  Neither  bride  nor 
bridegroom  liked  the  match ;  Margaret,  when  asked 
"  would  she  accept  the  King  of  Navarre  for  her 
wedded  husband?"  stood  obstinately  silent,  and 
the  ceremony  was  awkwardly  interrupted.  Charles 
grew  angry  and  impatient,  he  grasped  her  rudely 
hy  the  hair,  and  forcibly  bent  her  head  forward  so 
as  to  make  a  more  awkward  bow  than  any  the 
court  had  previously  witnessed.  This  compulsory 
nod  was  received  as  a  sign  of  assent,  and  the  cere- 
mony waa  brought  to  a  conclusion  amid  suppressed 
tittering  and  ominous  whispers. 

The  marked  repugnance  which  Charles  began  to 
manifest  towards  his  brother  Henry,  led  the  con- 
spirators to  fear  that  he  might  be  sent  into  exile, 
unless  the  admiral  was  speedily  removed.  It  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  assassinated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  throw  the  auspicion  of  the  murder  on 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  make  it  appear  retaliation 
for  his  father's  murder  by  Poltrot.  A  military 
adventurer,  named  Maurevel,  or  Maurevert,  was 
engaged  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  Henry  of  Anjou 
furnished  him  with  a  gun,  which,  from  a  peculiar- 
ity in  its  construction,  was  supposed  to  have  more 
certainty  of  aim  than  any  other ;  and  a  house  was 
hired,  belonging  to  a  retainer  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
by  the  windows  of  which  Coligny  was  sccustomed 
to  pass  every  day  on  his  way  to  the  Louvre. 

The  following  account  of  the  murder  is  given 
by  St.  Auban,  who  was  an  eyewitness : — 

Having  had  the  honor  of  being  educated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  admiral  at  Chastellon,  I  was  in 
his  train,  and  quite  close  to  him,  on  the  2l8i  of 
August.  1573,  when  he  was  wounded  by  Maurevel. 
Several  of  us  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  admiral's 
household,  endeavored  to  force  open  the  door  of  the 
house  from  which  the  shot  had  been  fired ;  hut  not 
beini;  able  to  succeed  we  followed  the  admiral  to  his 
lod^n^,  where  M.  de  Ser^  and  I  entreated  M.  de 
Telifrny  to  permit  us  to  mount  our  horses,  and  pur- 
aue  Maurevel,  having  learned  that  he  had  escaped 
by  a  back  door,  and  mounted  a  horse  which  had 
been  held  in  readiness  for  him.    M.  de  Teligny  de- 
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tained  us  some  time,  but  at  last  M.  de  Serd  and  I 
procured  our  horses,  and  rode  out  of  Paris  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Antoine,  through  which  we  leamea  that 
the  murderer  had  passed.  When  we  reached  Cha- 
renton,  we  took  prisoner  a  servant  of  M.  Georee  de 
Lounny,  who  had  provided  relays  for  the  murderer, 
and  wore  the  very  gray  mantle  which  Maurevel  had 
on  when  he  quitted  Paris.  We  left  our  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  lieutenant  of  Villeneore  Saint 
Georges,  and  sent  information  of  his  arrest  to  M.  de 
Teligny,  who  had  him  removed  the  next  day  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  Tour 
TEvesque.  Having  sent  off  this  letter,  M.  de  Serd 
and  I  went  on  towards  Melun ;  and  being  near  Cor- 
beil,  where  the  road  turns  off  to  Blandy,  we  learned 
that  Uie  murderer  had  sought  refuge  in  the  house 
of  M .  de  Chailly.  The  drawbridge  was  raised,  and 
the  Hanking  tunets  garrisoned  by  musketeers.  We 
therefore  watched  the  house  from  a  distance,  hoping 
tliat  Maurevel  might  renew  his  journey ;  but  being 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  we  returned  to  the 
admiral. 

At  first  the  suspicions  of  the  king  and  of  the 
Protestant  leaders  were  directed  against  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  who  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  victim  to 
their  first  burst  of  mistaken  vengeance.  Orders 
would  have  been  issued  for  the  duke*s  arrest  but 
for  the  prompt  interference  of  Catherine.  She  re- 
vealed to  her  sou  her  own  share  in  the  attempted 
murder ;  and  though  Charles  was  very  indignant, 
he  could  not  overcome  his  old  habits  of  submission 
to  his  mother's  will.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
discovery  of  the  gun,  which  Maurevel  had  lef\ 
behind  him,  had  indicated  to  the  Protestants  the 
real  instigators  of  the  crime  ;  and  further  evidence 
of  Anjou's  complicity  was  obtained  from  the  ser- 
vant arrested  by  Saint  Auban.  The  Protestants 
imprudently  gave  vent  to  their  rage,  openly  threat- 
ening Catherine  and  Henry,  and  boasting  of  their 
reliance  on  Charles  and  Alengon.  Some  of  the 
more  prudent  of  the  body  became  alarmed.  The 
Bishop  of  Yienne  set  out  for  Poland  afler  having 
had  an  interview  with  Catherine,  in  which  she  is 
said  to  have  given  him  some  intimation  of  her  des- 
perate design.  A  distinguished  Huguenot  leader, 
Blosset,  presented  himself  to  the  admiral,  and  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  quit  Paris.  Coligny  asked 
him  why  he  sought  to  go  away  at  such  a  moment. 
"  Because,'*  said  he,  **  they  have  no  good  inten^ 
tions  towards  us  here."  "  How  can  you  think 
80  V*  said  the  admiral.  "  Have  we  not  a  gracious 
sovereign  V  "  I  think  that  he  is  too  gracious," 
was  the  reply,  "  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
most  anxious  to  depart ;  and  if  you  did  the  same, 
it  would  be  better  both  for  you  and  for  us." 

Alarmed  by  the  menaces  of  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers, Catherine  once  more  assembled  her  secret 
council,  and  explained  the  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  she  and  her  party  were  exposed. 
Tavannes,  who  was  present  at  these  deliberations, 
does  not  tell  us  by  whom  the  massacre  of  Hugue- 
nots was  proposed,  but  he  informs  us  that  it  was 
adopted  almost  without  discussion,  and  that  he  felt 
a  profound  conviction  of  its  necessity ;  he  recom- 
mended that  the  execution  of  the  plot  should  be 
hurried,  because  he  doubted  the  strength  of  Henry's 
resolution. 


The  bigoted  and  sanguinary  population  of  Paris 
had  manifested  in  many  ways  great  indignation  at 
the  favor  which  Charles  had  begun  to  show  to  the 
Huguenots,  and  had  more  than  once  threatened  to 
raise  an  insurrection  and  commence  a  massacre  on 
their  own  account.  It  was  not  safe  for  Protestants 
to  appear  in  some  streets  of  the  capital,  even  in  the 
daytime,  unless  they  went  in  armed  bands.  Some 
of  them  probably  wished  for  the  breaking  out  of 
such  a  revolt;  they  believed  that  their  chivalry 
would  triumph  over  the  citizens,  and  that  victory 
would  place  the  king  Entirely  in  their  hands. 
Catherine's  council  declared  that  the  issne  would 
be  doubtful  unless  they  were  assured  of  the  sop- 
port  of  the  army  and  the  king.  The  Duke  of 
AnjoQ  promised  to  obtain  the  former,  fur  as  lien- 
tenant-general  of  the  kingdom  he  had  supreme  mili- 
tary command ;  Catherine  answered  for  Charles. 
Queen  Margaret's  simple  narrative  of  her  owa 
condition  on  this  fatal  evening  gives  a  more  vivid 
picture  of  Catherine's  sanguinary  determination 
than  any  other  record  : — 

**  Suspected  by  the  Huguenots,  because  I  was  a 
Catholic,"  says  the  royal  authoress,  **  and  equaily 
suspected  by  the  Catholics,  because  my  husband 
was  a  Huguenot,  no  one  gave  me  warning  of  im- 
pending danger.  I  went  as  usual  to  bid  my  mother 
good  night,  and  sat  down  on  a  trunk  in  her  cham- 
ber, near  my  sister  of  Lorraine,  whom  I  perceived 
to  be  very  sad.  When  the  queen,  who  was  speak- 
ing to  somebody  as  I  entered,  saw  me,  she  peremp- 
torily ordered  me  to  go  to  bed.  As  I  made  my 
obeisance  my  sister  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  besought  me  not  to  leave  the 
room.  When  my  mother  perceived  this  she  became 
vehemently  enraged,  and  forbade  my  sister  to  tell 
me  anything." 

Afler  the  Queen  of  Navarre  had  been  thus  dis- 
missed Catherine  once  more  assembled  her  secret 
council ;  satisfactory  reports  were  received  from 
well  known  leaders  of  the  populace,  and  from  some 
violent  Catholic  chiefs,  who  had  been  warned  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness;  Henry  of  A^^ou 
communicated  his  military  arrangements,  which 
were  found  to  be  complete,  and  it  only  remained  to 
obtain  the  king's  consent.  Catherine  went  to  him, 
accompanied  by  Henry  of  Anjou,  the  Sieur  de 
Nevers,  the  Marshals  de  Tavannes  and  de  Retx, 
and  the  Chancellor  de  Birague.  She  declared 
that  nothing  but  his  immediate  consent  to  the 
massacre  could  save  him  from  destruction ;  she 
averred  that  the  Catholics,  irritated  by  his  conces- 
sions to  the  heretics,  had  resolved  to  deprive  him 
of  the  crown ;  snd  that  the  Huguenots  had  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  royal  family, 
and  establish  a  Presbyterian  republic  in  France. 
Tavannes  testifies  to  the  indignant  reluctance  with 
which  the  king  at  first  listened  to  such  an  atrocious 
proposition  ;  but  Catherine  and  Henry  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede.  Charles  at  length  yielded  to 
their  urgency,  and  passing  at  once  to  the  extreme 
of  cruelty,  exclaimed,  '*  Do  your  work  effectually; 
let  not  one  live  to  reproach  me."  It  was  then 
arranged  that  all  things  should  be  in  readiness  at 
the  second  hour  after  midnight,  and  that  the  toUiog 
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of  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  d'Auxervis  should  be 
the  signal  for  eoromencing  the  slaughter. 

Henry  of  Anjou  published  a  brief  narrative,  in* 
tended  to  be  a  kind  of  apology  for  his  share  in  this 
atrocity,  some  time  afler  his  eleTstion  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  He  alone  has  described  the  conduct 
of  the  unhappy  king  in  the  early  part  of  this  awful 
morning : — 

After  having  slept  for  about  two  hours  (he  says) 
the  king  and  the  queen,  my  mother,  went  with  me 
into  the  porter's  lodge;  near  the  tennis-court  at  the 
Louvre,  where  we  mund  a  room  looking  into  the 
courts,  whence  we  could  see  the  commencement  of 
the  massacre.  We  had  not  been  there  long,  deliber- 
ating on  the  possible  and  probable  consequences  of 
so  fearful  an  enterprise,  which  we  seemed  to  have 
adopted  hastily  and  without  sufficient  consideration, 
when  we  heard  a  pistol-shot,  without  being  able  to 
tell  whence  the  sound  came,  or  whether  anybody 
was  hurt.  This  event  greatly  alarmed  us  all  three ; 
it  suggested  such  apprehensions  of  the  fearful  dis- 
turbances which  were  about  to  commence  that  we 
sent  a  gentleman  to  M.  de  Guise,  to  command  him 
to  return  to  his  lodgings,  and  attempt  nothing  against 
the  admiral.  These  orders  would  have  stopped  the 
entire  affiiir,  because  it  had  been  determined  that 
nothing  should  be  done  elsewhere  until  the  admiral 
was  slain.  The  gentleman  soon  returned  with  the 
information  that  the  countermand  had  come  too  late, 
for  that  the  admiral  was  already  dead,  and  that  the 
executions  had  been  commenced  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  We,  therefore,  returned  to  our  first  reso- 
lution, and  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course. 

Turn  we  now  to  another  part  of  the  palace — 
the  chamber  in  which  the  Queen  of  Navarre  re- 
posed. Margaret's  own  description  of  the  horrors 
which  she  witnessed  needs  no  comment : — 

An  hour  after  dawn,  (she  says,)  as  I  lay  asleep, 
a  man  thundered  at  my  door,  shouting  '*  Navarre ! 
Navarre!"  My  nurse,  supposing  that  it  was  my 
husband,  who  had  gone  out  a  few  minutes  previous- 
ly, ran  and  opened  the  door.  It  was  a  gentleman, 
named  Legan,  bleeding  from  two  severe  wounds, 
and  pursuMi  by  four  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who  fol- 
lowed him  into  my  apartments.  He  flung  himself 
on  my  bed  for  safety ;  I  threw  myself  out  at  the 
aide  of  the  bed,  and  he  followed,  grasping  me  con- 
Tulsivdy.  I  did  not  know  the  man  ;  I  could  not 
tell  whether  he  came  to  insult  me  or  not,  or  whether 
the  soldiers  were  attacking  him  or  me.  We  both 
struggled,  shouted  out  for  aid  and  mercy,  and  were 
e^umlly  frightened.  At  length  Heaven  sent  M.  de 
Nan^ay,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  mv  relief; 
who,  though  he  pitied  me,  could  not  help  laughing 
at  my  situation.  He  rebuked  the  soldiers  for  their 
indiscretion,  and  granted  me  the  life  of  the  poor 
man,  whom  I  kept  concealed  in  my  closet  until  the 
danger  was  over.  Having  changed  my  night-dress, 
which  was  dabbled  with  blood,  I  heard  from  M.  de 
Nan^ay  what  was  passing.  He  assured  me  that 
my  husband  was  safe  in  the  king's  apartment,  and 
would  receive  no  injury.  Throwing  a  loose  cloak 
over  me,  he  led  me  to  the  room  of  my  sister  of  Lor- 
raine, which  I  reached  more  dead  than  alive.  As 
I  passed  through  the  ante-chamber,  the  doors  of 
which  were  open,  a  gentleman  named  Bourse,  fly- 
ing from  the  soldiers,  was  stabbed  with  a  pike,  not 
more  than  three  paces  from  the  spot  on  which  I 
Blood.  1  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  M.  de  Nan- 
^y,  believing  that  one  blow  had  pierced  us  both. 


When  I  recovered,  I  went  into  the  small  room 
where  my  sister  lay.  Whilst  I  was  there,  M.  de 
Messans,  first  gentleman  in  waiting  to  the  king,  my 
husband,  and  Annagnac,  his  valet  de  chambre,  came 
to  beg  that  I  would  save  their  lives.  I  went  and 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  before  my  mother  and 
brother,  and  at  length  obtained  my  request. 

Henry  of  Navarre  was  saved  from  death  by  the 
personal  friendship  of  Charles,  for  Catherine  was 
bent  on  his  destruction.  Margaret,  however,  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  exposed  to  much  danger, 
from  the  capricious  and  uncertain  temper  of  the 
king,  and  that  she  had  a  much  larger  share  in  en- 
suring her  husband's  safety  than  the  world  gen- 
erally believed.  She  could  not,  however,  save 
him  from  the  mortification  of  accompanying  the 
queen  and  her  sons  to  see  the  mutilated  body  of 
the  abbot  suspended  from  the  gibbet,  at  Montfan- 
con. 

We  need  not  describe  the  horrors  of  this  awful 
morning;  they  have  been  too  oAen  repeated  by 
historians.  Lestoile,  however,  mentions  two  aneo- 
dotes  which  must  not  be  omitted : — > 

A  wretch  called  Thomas,  commonly  nicknamed 
the  Forger,  killed  in  his  own  house  a  councillor  of 
parliament  and  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  though  he 
was  a  good  Catholic,  as  his  testament  proved  after 
his  death.  The  murderer,  sanctioned  by  the  king 
and  the  nobles — a  matter  horrible  to  relate— boasted 
publicly  of  the  number  of  Huguenots  that  were  his 
victims,  declaring  that  he  had  killed  eighty  in  one 
day.  The  miscreant  sat  down  to  table,  having  his 
hands  and  arms  smeared  with  gore,  saying  that 
the  taste  gave  him  pleasure,  because  it  was  heretic 
blood.  I  could  scarce  have  believed  such  an  atrocity 
had  I  not  myself  seen  it  and  heard  the  wretch'a 
avowal  from  his  own  mouth. 

The  Italian,  Ren^,  was  one  of  the  most  sangui- 
nary of  the  St.  Bartholomew  butchers.  He  was  a 
man  compounded  of  all  sorts  of  cruelty  and  wicked- 
ness, who  used  to  go  round  the  prisons  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  stabbing  Huguenots,  and  who  lived  on 
assassinations,  robbery,  and  poisons.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  massacre,  he  invited  a  Huguenot  jeweller 
to  his  house,  under  pretence  of  affording  him  shel- 
ter, and  then  cut  his  throat,  afVer  having  stripped 
him  of  all  his  property.  But  the  end  of  this  man 
was  awful ;  his  whole  family  afforded  a  tenible  ex- 
ample of  divine  vengeance,  for  he  died  on  a  dung- 
hill, his  two  sons  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
his  wife  breathed  her  last  in  an  hospital.  , 

The  massacre  proved  to  be,  not  only  the  greatest 
of  crimes,  hut  the  most  perplexing  of  blunders. 
Civil  war  was  renewed  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
in  the  agonies  of  painful  disease  Charles  had  his 
suflferings  embittered  by  remorse  of  conscience,  and 
died  in  all  the  desperate  darkness  of  despair.  Hen- 
ry HI.  had  to  defend  himself  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  against  the  Catholic  league,  and 
at  last  became  the  victim  of  a  Jesuit  assassin. 
Catherine,  baffled  in  all  her  intrigues,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  favorite  son  for  whom  she  had  com- 
mitted so  many  atrocious  crimes,  went  down  ia 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was 
murdered  by  Henry,  his  associate  in  the  murder 
of  the  admiral ;  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  whosa 
destruction  had  been  the  chief  object  of  the  con- 
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spinitoTs,  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  House  of 
Vslois,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  France  as  Hen- 
ry IV. 

A  characteristic  Incident  must  not  be  omitted. 
On  the  day  following  the  massacre  it  was  an- 
noanced  that  a  hawthorn  had  flowered  out  of  season 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  Crowds  flocked 
to  see  it.  The  priests  proclaimed  that  it  was  a 
miraculous  sign  of  the  approbatfon  of  Heaven  ;  the 
Huguenots  declared  that  it  was  emblamatic  of  the 
innocence  of  the  victims ;  and  both  these  opinions 
were  mainuined  in  songs  and  epigrams,  which  had 
rapid  ciroulation  in  Paris.  Lestiole  tills  several 
pages  with  a  mere  list  of  the  libels  and  lampoons 
which  appeared  on  both  sides  after  the  massacre. 
We  have  searched  out,  and  consulted  several,  but 
have  not  found  one  which  deserves  to  be  rescued 
from  obliTion.  A  medal  was  struck  at  Rome  to 
celebrate  the  massacre.*  The  pope  had  been  much 
alarmed  by  the  Huguenot  inclinations  of  Charles, 
and  hailed  a  crime  which  separated  that  monarch 
from  the  Protestants  forever.  But  throughout  the 
rest  of  Europe  the  intelligence  was  received  with 
horror.  Henry  of  Anjou  records  the  reproaches 
he  had  to  encounter  in  Germany,  even  from  Cath- 
olic princes,  when  he  passed  through  the  country 
to  assume  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  excitement 
in  England  was  so  great,  that  Frenchmen  wero 
afraid  to  appear  in  the  streeu  of  London ;  and 
Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador,  who  believed 
that  he  had  nearly  brought  the  negotiations  for  a 
marriage  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Alengon 
to  a  successful  issue,  waa  forced  to  write  to  his 
court  that  the  English  queen  and  her  court  would 
listen  to  him  no  longer.  Catherine  and  Charles 
had  recourse  to  a  system  of  lame  apologies  and  in- 
consistent excuses,  which  imposed  upon  nobody. 
Klixabeth,  however,  was  forced  to  accept  them, 
rather  than  irritate  Charles  into  active  interference 
in  favor  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  In  closing  this 
dark  page  of  European  history  we  cannot  avoid 
repeating  that  the  horror  of  thia  atrocious  massacre 
appears  to  be  aggravated  rather  than  lessened,  by 
its  being  unpremeditated,  and  only  adopted  as  a 
clumsy  means  of  escaping  the  consequences  of  a 
meditated  assassination. 


From  tht  N.  Y.  Erening  Foit. 
THE   LAST   MOMENTS   OF   TALLEYEAND. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  valued  friend  and  corre- 
spondent for  an  account  of  **  The  Last  Moments 
or  Talleyrand,*'  written  by  one  who  was  a  wit- 
ness and  a  participator  in  the  incidents  he  describes. 
Our  correspondent,  in  transmitting  to  us  this  im- 
portant paper,  which  will  be  found  on  the  first 
page  of  our  journal  to-day,  assures  us  of  the  g«n- 
uinencss  of  the  document,  and  that  the  writer 
(whose  name  is  given  us)  "  is  the  wife  of  that 
secretary  who  received  the  last  breath  of  a  man 
most  remarkable  in  his  time,  and  who,  according 

*  For  a  representation  of  this  medal,  see  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magaxinc,  No.  CXIV.,  for  Jane,  1842. 


to  the  testimony  of  these,  his  humble  friends, 
one  more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 


It  was  scarcely  four  u*c]ock  in  the  morning, 
May  17,  1836,  when  I  bent  my  steps  towards  the 
old  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentine,  with  a  mind 
full  of  ssd  misgivings,  for  when,  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  evening  previous,  I  had  quitted  it,  I  had  been 
but  slightly  encon raged  that  another  day  would  be 
granted  to  iu  owner.  The  dull  gray  dawn  waa 
just  appearing  over  the  tall  chestnut  trees  of  the 
Tuileries ;  all  was  silent,  snd  as  I  pulled  the  heavy 
bell  the  reverberation  of  its  sound  was  slmost  on- 
earthly.  The  two  stone  figures  nf  Silence  which 
guarded  the  portal,  humid  and  dripping  with  the 
morning  fog,  struck  a  chill  to  my  soul,  and  the 
huge  lions  reminded  me  of  the  mute  and  motion- 
less watchers  sometimes  carved  upon  the  gates  of 
a  sepulchre.  I  did  not  stop  at  the  porter^s  lodge  to 
inquire  news  of  the  night,  for  the  first  object  that 
met  my  eye  was  the  physician  *s  carriage,  but 
ascended  with  all  speed  the  grand  atair-case  I  had 
so  often  mounted  with  very  diflferent  feelings. 

The  ante-chamber  was  deserted,  for  the  anxious 
domestics  had  crowded,  one  and  all,  to  the  apart- 
ment nearest  to  thst  of  their  beloved  master,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  earliest  information  respecting 
the  progress  of  his  malady.  There  never,  per- 
haps, existed  a  person  who,  with  so  little  apparent 
eflfort,  poasessed  in  so  great  a  degree  the  power  to 
control  the  aflfections  of  his  dependants.  Of  those 
who  were  with  him  at  that  moment,  all,  with  few 
exceptions,  had  grown  gray  in  hia  service,  while 
of  those  who  had  started  in  their  career  with  him, 
in  his  early  life,  none  remained ;  he  had  lived  to 
see  (he  was  psst  fourscore)  all  go  down  before  him 
to  the  grave.  The  prince  was  alwaya  accustomed 
to  treat  his  chief  domestics  as  persons  worthy  of 
confidence.  Many  a  subject  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, held  in  profound  secrecy  in  the  bureaux  of 
the  foreign  office,  has  been  discussed  in  all  freedom 
of  speech  before  his  valet  de  chambre.  This  trasl 
was  never  betrayed.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
whole  tribe  was  the  Tenerable  Courtiade,  one  to 
whom,  by  reason  of  his  long  services,  the  prince 
allowed  a  greater  latitude  than  to  any  other ;  hia 
homely  remarks  and  shrewd  observations  aflfurded 
him  the  greatest  amusement.  This  man  had  en- 
tered his  service  long  before  the  first  revolution, 
aecompanied  him  to  America,  and  died,  '*  atill  in 
those  voluntary  bonds,'*  during  the  embassy  to 
London.  It  was  said  that  grief  for  being  left  in 
Paris,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  has- 
tened his  end. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  digression,  because  the 
chief  pathos  of  the  princess  death  arose  out  of  the 
nnsfiTected  manifestations  of  grief  displayed  by  the 
humbler  membera  of  the  household  ;  these  honest 
expressions,  in  the  view  of  unsophisticated  human- 
ity, belong  essentially  to  the  character  of  the  man. 
I  entered  the  chamber  of  the  veteran  statesman ; 
he  had  fallen  into  a  proronnd  slumber,  from  whidi 
some  amendment  was  sugared  by  the  physidane. 
Thia  lethargic  sleep  eootinoed  for  about  an  hovr 
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mfter  my  aTTival,  and  it  wbs  carious  to  obeerve,  as 
time  passed,  the  vneasiness  which  was  expressed 
eTcii  by  the  nearest  and  dearest,  (the  children  of 
his  brother,)  lest  his  repose,  however  salutary, 
•hould  last  beyond  the  hour  fixed  by  the  king  to 
Tisit  the  dying  man. 

It  was  with  some  difficnhy  that  he  was  roused, 
and  made  to  comprehend  the  event  that  awaited 
him.  He  was  lifted  to  receive  this  great  honor, 
as  it  was  deemed,  from  his  reclining  posture,  and 
placed  upright  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  when,  punc- 
tual as  the  hand  upon  the  dial,  his  majesty  entered 
the  apartment,  followed  by  his  sister,  Madame  Ade- 
laide. 

It  was  an  historical  picture,  a  study  for  a  painter, 
to  observe  these  two  men  seated  side  by  side.  It 
was  startling  to  turn  from  the  broad  forehead,  the 
calm,  stoical  countenance,  with  the  long  gray  locks 
on  both  sides  of  it,  giving  a  strange  majesty  to 
death,  to  the  full  figure  of  the  king's  person,  sur- 
mounted by  a  well-arranged  wig,  and  the  whole 
enaemble  peu  bourgeois.  At  this  early  hour  of  the 
morning  he  was  attired,  according  to  custom,  with 
the  utmost  precision.  Despite  the  old  faded  dress- 
ing-gown of  the  one,  and  the  elaborate  costume  of 
the  other,  the  veriest  barbarian '  could  have  told 
which  was  "  the  last  of  the  nobles,**  and  which 
the  "  first  citizen"  of  the  empire.  His  majesty 
was  the  first  to  break  silence,  as  in  etiquette  bound 
to  do.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  expres- 
sion which  passed  across  his  features  as  he  con- 
templated what  might  be  called  the  setting  of  his 
guiding  star. 

*'  I  am  sorry,  prince,  to  see  you  sufl^ering  so 
much,*'  said  the  king,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice, 
rendered  almost  inaudible  by  extreme  emotion. 

"  Sire,  you  have  come  to  witness  the  sofl^erings 
of  a  dying  man,  and  those  who  love  him  can  have 
but  one  wish — that  of  seeing  them  shortly  at  an 
end" — was  the  reply.  This  was  uttered  in  a 
strong  voice,  which  age  had  not  weakened,  nor 
the  approach  of  death  subdued.  The  efect  of  the 
speech,  brief  as  it  was,  was  indescribable,  for  it 
was  expressed  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  which  those 
who  heard  it  will  not  soon  forget.  The  royal 
visit,  like  all  royal  visits,  of  mere  form,  was  of 
short  duration.  It  was  evident  that  Louis  Philippe 
felt  it  to  be  an  irksome  occasion,  and  that  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  acquit  himself  satisfactorily.  After  a 
few  words  of  consolation,  he  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
visibly  pleased  that  the  self-imposed  task  was  at  an 
end.  Here  the  prince,  with  his  usual  tact,  came 
to  his  relief;  slightly  rising,  and  introducing  to 
his  notice  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded — his 
physician,  his  secretary,  and  his  principal  valet. 
A  reminiscence  of  the  old  courtier  seemed  to  come 
across  him,  for  with  his  parting  salutation  he  could 
not  forbear  a  compliment.  "  Sire,  our  house  has 
received,  this  day,  an  honor  which  my  successors 
will  remember  with  pride  and  gratitude." 

1  must  confess  I  was  grievously  disappointed  in 
the  anticipations  I  had  formed  of  this  visit.  I  had 
looked  upon  it  as  the  grateful  farewell  of  the  safe- 
ly-landed voyager  to  the  wise  and  skilful  pilot  who 
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had  steered  him  successfully  through  rock  and 
breaker,  and  now  was  pushing  off  alone  into  hid- 
den depths  to  be  seen  no  more.  But  no,  there 
was  only  the  impatience,  ill-concealed,  of  one  to 
whom  the  scene  was  painful.  That  it  was  pain- 
ful who  can  doubt?  There  was,  too,  an  evident 
self-applause  in  the  performance  of  a  disagreeable 
duty ;  but  not  the  slightest  expression  of  friendship 
and  attachment,  such  as  I  had  presumed  in  some 
sort  bound  these  great  personages  together.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  sense  and  discernment,  to 
whom  I  made  this  observation,  replied,  '*It  is  plain 
that  the  king  has  no  fear  to  see  him  die ;  but  wait 
a  while,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  will  have  reason 
to  regret  that  he  should  be  dead." 

It  was  a  kind  of  relief,  during  this  constrsined 
interview,  to  perceive  the  anxious  feminine  flurry  of 
Madame  Adelaide.  She  seemed  to  suffer  much 
uneasiness  lest  the  coldness  of  her  royal  brother 
should  be  noticed,  and  endeavored,by  a  kindly  dis- 
play of  busy  politeness,  to  make  amends,  as  it  were, 
for  what  was  wanting  elsewhere. 

I  should  not  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  upon  the 
details  of  this  occasion,  had  it  not  been  viewed  in 
another  light  by  many.  Astonishment  and  admi- 
ration have  been  expressed  at  this  remarkable  act 
of  condescension  on  the  part  of  Louis  Philippe,  as 
though  royalty  were  exempt  from  the  debt  of  man- 
ly and  honorable  gratitude.  Not  one  of  the  sov- 
ereigns under  whom  he  had  served  but  would  have 
hurried  to  the  death-bed  of  this,  their  great  coun- 
sellor. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  king,  symp- 
toms of  dissolution  became  apparent.  The  whole 
family  immediately  gathered  round  the  bed.  The 
Duke  de  P.  was  then  among  the  number.  Solemn 
as  was  the  moment,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  a 
satirical  observation  I  remembered  to  have  been 
made  by  the  prince  upon  this  personage.  Not 
long  before,  the  former  had  received  a  ceremonious 
visit  from  the  duke,  and  after  his  formal  leave-tak- 
ing, he  remarked,  '*  One  would  think,  by  the  duke's 
melancholy  visage,  he  had  been  sent  by  an  under- 
taker to  take  orders  for  a  funeral." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  prince  still 
breathing,  I  withdrew  for  a  moment  from  the  close 
air  of  his  chamber  and  passed  into  his  drawing- 
room.  Verily  I  was  astounded  at  the  scene  I  there 
encountered.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  transition 
from  the  silent  room,  the  bed  of  suffering,  to  that 
crowded  saloon.  There  *'  troops  of  friends,"  and 
all  the  elect f  so  regarded,  of  Parisian  society,  were 
congregated.  There  was  a  knot  of  busy  politicians,, 
with  ribbons  at  their  button-holes,  gathered  about 
the  fire ;  their  animated  conversation,  conducted 
in  a  low  tone,  filled  the  apartment  with  its  uneeaa- 
ing  murmur.  I  observed  a  few  of  the  diplomatiat's 
oldest  friends,  who  had  come  hither  from  sincere 
concern  for  him,  who  took  no  part  in  conversation. 
In  one  comer  was  seated  a  coterie  of  ladies  discuss- 
ing topics  enUrely  foreign  to  thc^  time  and  place. 
Sometimes  a  low  burst  of  light  laughter  would 
issue  from  among  them,  in  spite  of  the  reprimand- 
ing **  hush"  which  issued  ^m  another  quarter  of 
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the  room.  On  the  sofa,  near  the  window,  reclined 
the  young  and  beautiful  Ducheaa  de  V.  with  a  beyy 
of  young  beam,  all  aittiog  around  her  on  the  cush- 
ions of  the  divan. 

All  this  carried  nne  back  to  the  days  of  Louis 
Quatorae,  and  the  death-bed  of  Cardinal  Maxarin. 
There  was  the  same  indifference,  the  same  weari- 
nese  of  expectation.  Some  wpre  gathered  there 
from  respect  to  the  family,  some  from  curiosity, 
some  from  mere  Idleness,  and  a  few  from  real 
friendship.  These  last  alone  seemed  to  remember 
that  a  mighty  spirit  was  passing  from  the  earth, 
and  that  they  were  there  assembled  during  a  mor- 
tal struggle.  Presently,  silence  fell  upon  all^  fur 
a  door  which  led  to  the  prince's  room  opened,  and 
one  of  the  servants  entering,  with  a  most  porten- 
tous countenance,  went  up  to  Dr.  C,  who  had  ac- 
companied me  to  the  salon,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  ear.  They  were  instinctively  com- 
prehended. The  physician  proceeded  directly  to 
the  prince,  and  all  who  were  present  crowded  aAer 
him.  M.  Talleyrand  was  seated  on  the  bedside, 
reclining  upon  bis  secretary.  He  looked  round, 
and  appeared  to  take  cognizance  of  all  present. 
His  face  was  lit  up  by  an  expression  which  seemed 
to  say,  '*!  yield  to  the  last  enemy ;  not  conquered, 
but  surrendering  willingly."  By  many  present  he 
was  regarded  with  veneration  and  gratitude — by 
all  with  the  involuntary  homage  which  true  great- 
ness ever  commands.  The  aged  friend  of  his 
maturity,  the  fair  young  idol  of  his  age,  knelt 
down  together  near  him,  and  if  the  words  of  com- 
fort whispered  by  the  priest  did  not  reach  his  fail- 
ing sense,  it  was  because  their  sound  was  stifled 
by  the  irrepressible  sobs  of  those  he  loved. 

Ere  nightfall  the  chamber,  which  had  been 
crowded  to  excess,  was  emptied,  and  the  report 
had  flown  from  it,  in  every  direction,  that  Talley- 
rand was  dead.  The  servants  of  the  tomb  did 
their  office,  and  when  I  entered  it  in  the  evening, 
I  found  there  only  a  faithful  servant,  and  a  hired 
priest ;  the  latter  murmuring  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  the  parted  soul.  The  deepest  solemnity  perva- 
ded the  household ;  and  while  the  body  remained 
in  the  hotel  it  was  duly  visited  by  the  servants. 
The  interment  did  not  take  place  until  the  follow- 
ing week,  when  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption,  and  thence  removed  to 
the  family  vanlt  at  Valen^ay.  I  myself,  in  the  mean 
time,  saw  the  cook,  and  all  his  retinue  of  helpers, 
in  snow-white  garments,  daily  proceed  to  the 
chamber  of  death,  kneel  around  the  bed,  and  each 
breathe  a  short  prayer,  then,  after  sprinkling  the 
corpse  with  holy  water,  quit  the  room  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  had  entered  it.  There  was 
something  very  affecting  in  this  expression  of  piety 
and  humble  attachment. 

I  resolved  to  accompany  the  corpse  to  Valengay. 
In  my  long  intercourse  with  the  departed,  he  had 
•been  all  kindness  to  me,  and  I  wished  to  pay  my 
last  duty  to  him.  He  was  the  last  of  his  genera- 
tion. Not  long  before  the  death  of  the  prince, 
his  amiable,  simple-hearted  brother,  the  Duke  de 
Talleyrand,  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.     They 


were  to  be  interred  in  one  common  tomb,  together 
with  the  little  Yolande,  an  infant  daughter  of  the 
Duke  de  V.  The  bodies  were  accordingly  removed 
at  midnight  from  the  Church  of  the  Assumption, 
upon  a  hearse  resembling  an  ammunition  wagon. 
We  arrived  at  Valengay  on  the  third  day  after  our 
departure  from  Paris ;  and  it  was  about  ten  o'clock 
at 'night  that  the  worn  and  dust-covered  hearse 
was  descried  wending  its  way  up  the  long  chestnut 
avenue  leading  to  the  chateau.  Every  honor 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion 
during  his  life  was  now  rendered  with  scrupulous 
exactness  to  his  lifeless  form. 

The  wide  gates  were  thrown  open  to  admit  the 
sombre  vehicle,  which  entered  the  court  as  the 
stately  carriage  of  other  days.  The  whole  of  the 
family,  the  heir  of  the  domain,  the  Duke  de  Valen- 
gay,  in  advance  of  the  rest,  were  assembled  on  the 
person.  The  prince's  nephew  himself  took  his 
seat  in  front  of  the  hearse  ;  to  conduct  it  into  the 
town ;  the  array  of  servants,  and  huntsmen,  and 
foresters,  all  following  on  foot,  and  bearing  torches, 
to  the  church  wherein  the  body  was  depoaited, 
previous  to  the  final  ceremony. 

Early  the  next  morning  all  was  astir  in  the 
burgh.  Nut  a  window  but  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  and  the  footway  was  choked  with 
peasants  from  the  neighboring  country,  all  dressed 
in  their  gayest  attire.  The  national  guard  of  the 
town  was  afoot  from  the  earliest  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  altogether  so  animated  was  the  aspect 
of  the  place,  a  stranger  would  have  presumed  it 
were  a  feast  day,  and  not  a  funeral.  The  corpse 
of  the  duke  had  been  brought  without  parade  from 
St.  Germain,  attended  only  by  his  physician.  His 
coffin  had  none  of  the  uaual  trappinga  affixed  to  it, 
but  the  difference  waa  soon  hidden  from  invidious 
comparison  ;  one  pall  covered  the  plain  planks  and 
the  rich  velvet.  AMong  stream  of  meludy  arose 
to  heaven,  one  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  brothers  ; 
alike  for  him  who  died  in  wealth  and  honor,  whoae 
intellect,  powerful  to  the  last,  had  exerted  a  vast 
sway  over  nien*s  minds  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  for  him  who  had  dosed  his  eyes  in  soli- 
tude and  neglect,  while  his  mind  had  sunk  almost 
to  fatuity. 

Both  were  transported  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Andre,  founded  by  the  prince  himself,  and  wherein 
he  had  placed  the  family  vault.  His  body  was 
the  first  to  descend,  amid  the  firing  of  muskets, 
and  other  noisy  demonstrations;  then,  in  unbroken 
silence,  slid  down  the  iron  grating,  the  coffin  of 
the  duke  ;  and  last  of  all,  that  of  the  child  Yulaudc. 
It  was  covered  with  white  velvet,  edged  with  sil- 
ver, and  seemed  rather  the  casket  of  a  lady*s  ^ilet 
than  a  receptacle  of  decay.  The  vanlt  was  closed , 
and  all  was  over.  Elach  one  present  had  con- 
tributed to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  a  great  man. 
We  returned  to  the  chateau.  The  new  master 
had  provided  liberally  fur  refection  of  all  who  had 
attended  the  funeral. 

It  was  then  we  began  to  look  around,  and  to 
feel  some  curiosity  to  known  who  had  shared  with 
us  in  rendering  the  last  homage  to  one,  who  was 
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tnily  entitled  to  the  gntitade  of  the  whole  nation. 
We  gazed  right  and  \e(i ;  but  few  were  to  be  seen, 
and  those  few  had  served  him  faithfully  and  well 
— the  grateful  domestic,  the  humble  friend.  But 
of  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  he  had 
served^  many  of  whom  owed  to  him  their  greatness 
and  their  honors,  there  was  not  onk  ! 


From  the  N.  T.  ETanlng  Post 
THE   LAST   BOURBON. 

Those  who  have  read  the  history  of  the  early 
days  of  the  French  Revolution  will  remember  that 
there  was  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  disappesr- 
anoe  of  the  young  dauphin,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Louis  XVI.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  long  time ; 
one  account  reported  that  he  died  in  prison,  and 
another  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
whose  neglect  and  harsh  treatment  soon  brought 
him  to  the  grave.  Several  pretenders  have  ap- 
peared in  Europe  at  different  times.  At  this 
critical  period,  a  new  claimant  appears  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Northwest.  The  person  is  the  Rev.  Elea- 
sur  Williams,  of  Green  Bay,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  chief  of  the 
Oneida  Indians  of  the  west. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  made  to  believe  that  an 
old  Frenchman,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Loui- 
siana, madejdiscloaures  at  the  time  of  his  decease  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  per- 
son of  the  young  dauphin  for  effectual  conceal- 
ment, and  that  he  had  brought  him  to  America, 
took  him  far  into  the  interior,  and  procured  his 
adoption  by  an  Indian  chief,  in  Canada,  who  would 
pass  him  for  his  own  son.  Mr.  Williams  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  descendant  of  tlie  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Deerfield — was  edu- 
cated at  Dartmouth  College,  has  always  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Williams*  as  their  kinsman,  was 
uatronized  by  the  late  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  of 
Northampton,  Sheriff!'  Williams,  of  Wethersfield, 
Dr.   Nathan   Williams,  of  Tolland,   Rev.  R.  S. 

Stons,  of ,  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  West  Haven,  &c. 

Without  finishing  his  education,  he  returned  among 
the  Indians  of  Canada,  and  finally  joined  the  Oneida 
tribe  in  this  state,  where  he  received  orders  from 
Bishop  Hobart. 

Since  the  removal  of  a  section  of  the  Oneidas  to 
Green  Bay,  Mr.  Williams  has  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  secular  pursuits,  has  a  large  farm,  &o. 
He  was  active  ana  successful  in  procuring  for  his 
people  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin.  The  writer  of  this  was  happy  to  ren- 
der him  some  little  service  in  facilitating  his  resi- 
dence at  Washington,  while  in  pursuit  of  this 
object. 

The  intimation  that  he  was  the  lost  dauphin  of 
France,  was  communicated  to  him  before  the  revo- 
lution of  February.  In  fact,  his  letter  to  me  on 
this  subject  was  written  before  he  had  heard  of  that 
event.  I  caused  an  intimation  of  these  statements 
to  bs  published  in  the  Boston  Chronotype,  nearly  a 
year  ago,  but  without  naming  the  party.  The  an- 
nouncement did  not  then  produce  the  sensation 
which  it  deserved. 

Mr.  Williams  has  received  some  quite  peculiar 
attentions  from  Prince  de  Joinville  and  King  Louis 
Philippe.  He  has  also  received  intimations  from 
other  quarters,  and  there  is  a  mystery  about  his 
origin  and  position.    I  sa,vf  him  in  \he  month  of 
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October  last,  when  the  thickening  of  events  in 
France  evidently  agitated  his  mind  in  some  degree. 
The  recent  publication  in  a  Buffalo  paper,  which, 
I  presume,  was  not  made  without  his  cognizance, 
removes  the  necessity  for  further  reserve. 

Mr.  Williams  is,  I  think,  a  man  who  fears  God 
and  means  to  do  right  to  his  fellow-men — a  man  of 
gentlemanly  deportment,  good  acquaintance  with 
mankind,  sound  judgment,  and  great  benevolence 
— a  man  quite  incapable  of  lending  himself  to  any 
scheme  of  imposture  or  reckless  adventure.  He 
will  shrink  from  no  duty  which  the  providence  of 
God  may  cast  upon  him ;  and  will  discljarge  every 
trust  he  may  receive  with  singular  fidelity  and  dis- 
interested integrity.  Nothing  but  a  consciousness 
of  duty  performed  or  trials  endured  as  becomes 
a  Christian,  can  compensate  him  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  peace  which  he  had  just  secured  for  him- 
self when  this  disclosure  came  upon  him. 

His  personal  appearance,  the  Bourbon  head  and 
figure,  will  be  taken  by  many  as  a  corroborative 
circumstance.  Others  will  not  unreasonably  con- 
jecture, that  the  accidental  resemblance  has  given 
occasion  to  the  story.  There  is  one  historic  diffi- 
culty, of  no  slight  importance,  to  wit,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams* entire  want  of  recollection  of  any  of  the 
scenes  through  which  the  young  dauphin  psssf^d 
during  those  eventful  years,  in  the  palace  and  the 
prison.  Some  rational  explanation,  sustained  by 
proof,  should  be  given  on  this  point.  J.  L. 

From  the  Dublin  Uiiireniijr  Magaxine. 
THE  CLOSING  YEARS  OF  DEAN  SWIFt's  LIFE.* 

This  is  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  interest.  To 
the  medical  inquirer  it  gives  suoh  details  as  can  be 
now  recovered  of  cerebral  disease,  extending  over 
a  period  of  fifty-five  yesrs — the  psrticnlar  symp- 
toms described  by  the  suflerer  himself — for  the 
most  part,  in  confidential  letters  to  intimate  friends 
— that  sufferer  the  most  sccurate  observer  of  what- 
ever came  within  his  reach,  of  any  man  gifted 
with  the  same  degree  of  genius  that  has  ever  used 
the  English  language  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  msn  of  sll  others  who  has,  on  most 
subjects,  expressed  himself  with  such  distinctness, 
that  we  do  not  remember,  in  any  case,  a  doubt  ss 
to  the  precise  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  his  works, 
although  those  works  are  on  subjects  which  actuate 
and  influence  the  passions,  and  slthough  he  has 
uflen  written  in  a  dictatorial  tone  of  authority, 
which  of  itself  provokes  resistance,  and  therefore 
forces  readers  into  something  more  than  the  un- 
questioning indolence  in  which  we  are  satisfied  to 
look  over  most  books.  Mr.  Wilde  has  given  us 
Swift's  own  account  of  Swift's  distemper.  But 
the  interest  of  this  volume  is  not  to  the  medical 
inquirer  alone.  The  relation  of  intimste  friend- 
ship in  which  Swift  and  Stella  lived  for  some  five- 
and-twenty  years,  and  the  mystery  thrown  over  it 
by  a  number  of  idle  guesses  which  have  found 
their  way  into  the  biographies  of  Swift,  have  led 
Mr.  Wilde  to  other  inquiries,  in  themselves  not 
unamusing.     He  has  brought  together,  from  ob- 

*  "The  Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swift's  Life  ;  with  aa 
Appendix,  containing  several  of  his  Poems  hitherto  un- 
published, and  some  remarks  on  Stella."  By  W.  R. 
Wilde,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  P.  R.  C.  S.  8  vo.  Dublin :  Hodgss 
&  Smith,  Grafton  street.    1849. 
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scare  and  forgotten  sources,  some  of  the  explana- 
tions which  were  given  of  parts  of  Swift's  conduct, 
by  persons  who  had  peculiar  means  of  information 
as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Wilde  has  given  us  two  portraits  of  Stella,  neither 
of  which  had  been  before  engraved ;  and  the  vol- 
ume is  closed  by  a  number  of  poems,  found  in  the 
hand-writing  of  SwiA,  and  some  of  which  are 
probably  of  his  composition,  in  an  interleaved  copy 
of  an  old  almanac,  lent  to  Mr.  Wilde  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  essay. 

The  history  of  this  volume  is  this : — Dr.  Mack- 
enzie, of  Glasgow,  writes  to  Mr.  Wilde  to  learn 
whether  there  is  any  record  of  Swift's  disease 
known,  either  to  Mr.  Wilde  or  to  the  readers  of 
the  Dublin  Medical  Journal^  a  work  edited  by  Mr. 
Wilde.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  there 
might  be  something  preserved  on  the  subject  either 
in  the  deanery  or  in  Trinity  College.  The  first 
part  of  Mr.  Wilde's  book  is  a  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  was  originally  published  in  Mr.  Wilde's 
jounial. 

Of  the  disease  itself,  Mr.  Wilde  gives  us  Swift's 
own  description : — 

Swift,  writing  to  Mrs.  Howard,  in  1737,  thus 
describes  the  commencement  of  his  complaint : — 
"  About  two  hours  before  you  were  bom — (conse- 
quently in  1690) — I  got  my  giddiness  by  eating  a 
hundred  golden  pippins  at  a  time,  at  Kichmond  ; 
and  when  you  were  four  years  and  a  quarter  old, 
bating  two  days,  having  made  a  fine  seat,  about 
twenty  miles  further  in  Surrey,  where  I  used  to 
read — and,  there  I  got  my  deafness;  and  these  two 
friends  have  visited  me,  one  or  other,  every  year 
since ;  and,  being  old  acquaintance,  have  now 
thought  fit  to  come  together."  Overloading  the 
stomach,  in  the  manner  described,  and  catching  cold 
by  sitting  on  a  damp,  exposed  seat,  were  very  apt 
to  produce  both  these  complaints — neither  of  which, 
when  once  established,  was  likely  to  be  easily  re- 
moved from  a  system  so  nervous,  and  with  a  temper 
so  irritable,  and  a  mind  so  excessively  active,  as 
that  of  Swift*s.  From  thb  period  a  disease  which, 
in  all  its  symptoms  and  by  its  fatal  termination, 
plainly  appears  to  have  been  (in  its  commencement 
at  least)  cerdfral  congestion^  set  in,  and  exhibited 
itself  in  well-marked  periodic  attacks  which,  year 
after  year,  increased  in  intensity  and  duration. — 
pp.  8,  9. 

While  living  in  the  country,  and  with  his  mind 
comparatively  at  ease,  he  made  but  few  complaints. 
It  is  probable  that  his  disease  gave  him  but  little 
trouble  while  at  Laracor ;  but  whether  it  did  or 
not,  we  have  little  opportunity  of  any  knowledge, 
as  few  of  his  letters  are  dated  from  his  parsonage. 
He  had  not  formed  at  that  time  his  acquaintance- 
ships and  friendships  with  the  great  persons,  in 
passages  of  his  letters  to  whom  we  find  these  oc- 
casional notices  of  his  health  ;  and  Stella  and  Mrs. 
Dingley  were  living  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  so 
that  there  are  no  letters  to  them  of  that  date. 
Swift  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature, 
and  dwelling  on  his  deafness  and  giddiness  to  those 
who  suflferad  from  similar  ailments,  seems  to  have 
been  a  piece  of  skilful  flattery.  We  have  not 
tine  to  look  over  the  correspondence  for  the  pur- 


pose of  proving  this ;  but  the  reader,  who  turns  to 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Howard,  will  find  instances  illus- 
trative of  what  we  mean.  In  the  journal  to  Stella, 
we  find  the  following  entry  : — "  I  have  no  fits  of 
giddiness,  but  only  some  little  disorders  towards  it, 
and  I  walk  as  much  as  1  can.  Lady  Kerry  is 
just  as  I  am,  only  a  deal  worse.  I  dined  to-day 
at  Lord  Shelburn's,  where  she  is,  and  we  con  ail- 
ments, which  makes  us  very  fond  of  each  other. *^ 
In  another  note  in  the  same  journal,  we  find  this 
— *'  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  the  lord  treasurer 
bears  ill  with  the  left  ear,  just  as  I  do?  He 
always  turns  the  right,  and  his  servants  whisper  to 
him  in  that  only.  I  dare  not  tell  him  that  I  am  so 
too,  for  fear  that  he  should  think  that  I  counter'^ 
feited  to  make  my  court. ^*  In  one  of  Swift*s  let- 
ters to  Archbishop  King,  we  find  him  saying — "  I 
have  been  so  extremely  ill  with  an  old  disorder  in 
my  head  that  I  was  unable  to  write  to  your  grace." 
And  in  a  letter  of  King's  to  him,  inadvertently 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wilde  as  a  letter  from  Swift  to 
King,  we  find  King  complaining,  in  Swift's  tem- 
per, of  very  much  the  same  symptoms  as  Swift  is 
perpetually  describing.  In  the  journal  to  Stella, 
we  find  Swift  again  recurring  to  the  eflfect  of  cor- 
diality being  created  by  identity  of  suflTering — "  I 
was  this  morning  with  poor  Lady  Kerry,  who  is 
much  worse  in  her  head  than  I.  She  sends  me 
bottles  of  her  bitter,  and  we  are  so  fond  of  one 
another,  because  our  ailments  are  the  same.  Do 
you  know  that,  Madam  Stellt  Have  I  not  seen 
yon  conning  ailments  with  Joe's  wife  and  some 
others,  sirrah?"  Mr.  Wilde  must  have  looked 
back  almost  with  envy  on  the  golden  harvest  of 
blighted  ears  that  presented  itself  to  the  physicians 
of  that  auspicious  time. 

It  is  remarkable  that  several  of  Swift's  friends 
sufifered  from  symptoms  somewhat  similar  to  his 
own.  Thus  Harley,  Gay,  Mrs.  Barber,  Pope,  Mrs. 
Howard,  Lady  Germain,  Arbuthnot,  and  others,  all 
suflTered  from  what  is  popularly  termed  '*  a  fulness 
of  blood  to  the  head."— p.  37. 

Swift's  deafness  was  of  the  left  ear.  Towards 
the  close  of  life,  at  one  time  his  left  eye  wss 
fearfully  affected.  *'  About  six  weeks  ago,  in  one 
night's  time,  his  left  eye  swelled  as  large  as  an 
egg,  and  the  left  Mr.  Nichols  thought  would  mor- 
tify. *  *  *  Five  persons  could  scarce  hold  him 
for  a  week  from  tearing  out  his  eyes."  This  is 
Mrs.  White  way's  language,  who  adds — **  He  is 
now  free  from  torture ;  his  eye  almost  well,"  thus 
showing  that  but  one  eye  suffered.  In  many  pas- 
sages, where  he  speaks  of  tottering,  we  find  noth- 
ing to  &x  the  fact  of  whether  the  one  aide  was 
affected  more  than  the  other ;  but  this,  too,  is  es- 
tablished by  a  passage  which  Mr.  Wilde  quotes 
from  the  journal  to  Stella — "My  left  hand  is  very 
weak  and  trembles,  but  my  right  side  has  not  been 
touched."  It  seems  plain,  then,  that  there  was 
paralysis  of  the  left  side. 

It  would  seem,  from  several  passages,  that  Swift 
took  too  much  wine  and  that  he  poisoned  himself 
with  snuff—"  By  Dr.  Radcliffe's  advice,  he  left 
off  bohea  tea,  which  he  had  observed  to  disagree 
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with  him  frequently  before.'*  We  saepect,  there^ 
fore,  that  in  this  luxury  he  had  indulged  too  much. 

Mr.  Wilde  does  not  think  there  is  any  evidence 
of  Swifl*8  being  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  as  is  stated 
by  many  of  his  biographere.  The  mistake,  if  it 
be  such,  he  thinks,  arises  from  the  frequent  recur- 
rence in  his  letten  of  *'  fits  of  giddiness,"  &c. 
The  language  is  equivocal,  and  we  tliiok  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  interpretation  pot 
upon  it  by  non-medical  readers.  Take  this  sen- 
tence, for  instance : — **  I  dined  with  the  secretary, 
and  found  my  head  very  much  out  of  order,  but 
no  absolute  fit ;  and  I  have  not  been  well  all  this 
day.     It  has  shook  me  a  little." 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  extracts  from  this 
most  interesting  volume.  It  is  really  a  wonderful 
thing  to  see,  after  an  interval  of  a  century,  a  scien- 
tific man  inferring  the  true  character  of  a  disease, 
that  baffled  the  eminent  men  of  Swift*s  own 
d.y:— 

In  answer  to  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney's  on  the  subject  of  physicians,  the  Dean  in  his 
answer  of  the  7th  of  March,  1737,  writes :  **  I  have 
esteemed  many  of  them  as  learned  and  ingenious 
men;  but  I  never  received  the  least  benefit  from 
their  advice  or  prescriptions.  And  poor  Dr.  Ar- 
bnthnot  was  the  only  man  of  the  faculty  who  seemed 
to  underetand  my  case,  but  could  not  remedy  it. 
But  to  conquer  five  physicians,*  all  eminent  in  their 
way,  was  a  victory  that  Alexander  and  Cassar  could 
never  pretend  to.  I  desire  that  my  prescription  of 
living  may  be  published  (which  you  design  to  fol- 
low) for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  which,  however, 
I  do  not  value  a  rush,  nor  the  animal  itself,  as  it  now 
acts ;  neither  will  I  ever  value  myself  as  a  Philan- 
thropus,  because  it  is  now  a  creature  (taking  a  vast 
majority)  that  I  hate  more  than  a  toad,  a  viper,  a 
wasp,  a  stork,  a  fox,  or  any  other  that  you  will 
please  to  add." — ^p.  40. 

Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  gradual  decay  and  deterioration  of  the 
iustromeots  by  which  the  mind  acts.  Insanity,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Wilde  does  not 
regard  as  having  existed  in  Swift's  case.  There 
was  the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  the  childishness 
that  accompanies  it.  He  would,  at  times,  utter 
incoherent  words  and  syllables.  *'  But,"  says  Mr. 
Deane  Swift,  writing  to  Lord  Orrery,  "  he  never 
yet,  as  far  as  1  could  hear,  talked  nonsense,  or 
said  a  foolish  thing."  There  was  a  long  period, 
we  believe  of  more  than  a  year,  in  which  he  was 
wholly  silent,  with  but  one  or  two  recorded  intet^ 
niptions.  A  negligent  servant  girl  blew  out  a 
candle  in  his  chamber,  and  the  smell  offended  him  ; 
she  was  told  by  him  she  was  "  a  nasty  sliU^  A 
servant  nan  was  breaking  a  large,  stubborn  coal, 
and  he  told  him,  '*  That  ^s  a  stone,  you  black- 
guard.^* On  another  occasion,  not  finding  words 
to  express  something  he  wished,  he  exhibited 
much  uneasiness,  and  said, "  I  am  a  fool."  When 

*  "  We  know  of  at  least  eight  medical  men  who  at- 
tended Swift  at  different  times,  viz..  Sir  Patrick  Dun, 
Dn.  Arbttthoot,  Radcltfie,  Cockbnm,  Helsham,  and  Grat- 
teo,  and  Surgeons,  Nichols  and  Whiteway."  We  doubt 
the  Tact  of  Swift^s  having  been  attended  by  Sir  Patrick 
Don ;  and  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Mr.  Wilde's 
statement  of  the  fact  resU. 


insanity  is  spoken  of,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  very 
accurate,  and  we  suppose  thst  in  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  insanity  in  this  case,  Mr.  Wilde  does 
not,  in  reality,  mean  very  much  more  than 
Hawkesworth  had  long  ago  expressed.  '*  Some 
intervals  of  sensibility  and  reason,  after  his  mad- 
ness, seemed  to  prove  that  his  disorder,  whatever 
it  was,  had  not  destroyed,  but  only  suspended,  the 
powers  of  his  mind."  The  question  is,  after  all, 
but  one  of  language.  Mr.  Wilde  has  shown, 
almost  to  demonstration,  that  Swift*s  was  organio 
disease  of  the  brain ;  and  many  writers — we  be- 
lieve, among  others,  Dr.  Conolly — would  say  that 
in  this  consisted  insanity,  calling  mere  functional 
disease  "  mental  derangement."  In  Swift's  life 
and  conduct — in  his  caprice — in  his  violent  pas- 
sions—in his  oddities — even  in  his  vindictive  pat- 
riotism—in his  misanthrepy,  whether  it  be  regard- 
ed as  a  pretence  or  a  reality — in  the  morbid  de- 
light with  which  he  dwells  on  disgusting  imsges, 
we  see  very  distinct  traces  of  incipient  disease. 
We  exclude  from  our  consideration,  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  the  language  of  his  epitaph  in  St 
Patrick's  cathedral,  breathing  resentment — "  Hie 
depositnm  est  corpus  Jonathan  Swift,  ubi  sosva  in- 
dignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit.^*  We  ex- 
clude the  strange  hnmor  exhibited  in  the  half- 
serious  bequests  in  his  will.  We  exclude  a  hundred 
well-authenticated  extravagancies  of  conduct,  some 
of  them  accompanied  with  cireomstances  which 
could  not  but  be  felt  as  intolersbly  insulting  to  his 
friends,  because  all  these  things  are  consistent 
with  states  of  mind,  which  no  one  calls  by  the 
name  of  insanity  except  in  metaphorical  language, 
but  when  conduct,  unintelligible  on  any  ordinary 
principle,  exists,  and  when  we  have  the  additional 
fact  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  we  think  it  is 
hypereriticism  in  Mr.  Wilde  to  fall  out,  with  the 
application  of  the  term  insanity,  to  a  case  so  cir^ 
cumstanced. 

An  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Wilde's  book  is  an 
account  of  the  examination  of  the  head  of  Swift, 
in  1835,  by  Surgeons  Houston  and  Hamilton. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  frequent 
floods  of  the  Poddle  river^  and  the  insuflSciency  of 
sewera  to  carry  off  the  superabundant  water,  ooca* 
sioned  much  injury  to  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.* 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  dean  was  an  effort  to 
remedy  this ;  and  when  he  directed  that  he  should 
be  buried  in  Ireland,  he  requested  that  his  body 
should  be  deposited  in  sny  dry  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral. *'It  is  remarkable,"  aays  Mr.  Wilde, 
'*  that  the  continuance  of  damp  and  inundations, 
in  the  year  1835,  was  the  cause  of  his  remains 
being  disturbed." 

It  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  province  of 
this  journal  to  follow  Dr.  Wilde  in  his  account  of 
the  details  of  the  examination.  Dr.  Houston,  de- 
scribing the  head,  says — *'  The  bones  cannot  be 
regarded  as  free  from  indications  of  previous 
chronic  disease.  There  are  certainly  no  marks  of 
caries  or  of  fungus  growth  oo  any  part  of  the 
head,  but  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  surface  of 
*  Mason's  "  HUtory  of  St.  Patrick's." 
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the  whole  frontal  region,  is  evidently  of  a  charac- 
ter indicating  the  presence,  during  lifetime,  of  dis- 
eased action  in  the  adjacent  membranes  of  the 
brain."  Some  doubt  was  for  a  while  entertained 
of  the  remains  examined  by  Dr.  Houston  being 
those  of  Swif\  at  all.  The  phrenologists  did  not 
like  the  head— it  did  not  accord  with  any  of  the 
then  theories;  but  that  the  head  was  Swifl*s 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  Among  other  proofs  is 
this,  that  it  exhibited  the  marks  of  a  post  mortem 
examination  made  immediately  after  his  death  : — 

What  the  exact  recent  appearances  were  we 
have  not  been  enabled  to  disoover.  If  they  were 
known  to,  they  have  not  been  handed  down  by  any 
ef  Swift's  many  biographers.  We  have  made  dil- 
igent search  among  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  the  day,  but  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any- 
thing further  than  that  which  is  already  known, 
viz.,  that  his  head  was  opened  after  death,  when  it 
was  found  that  his  brain  was  "  loaded  with  water." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  tradition  of  old  Brennan, 
his  servant,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Houston,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Maguire,  boasted,  '*  that  he  him- 
self had  been  present  at  the  operation,  and  that  he 
even  held  the  oasin  in  which  the  brain  was  placed 
after  its  removal  from  the  skull.  He  told,  more- 
over, that  there  was  brain  mixed  with  water  to  such 
an  amount  as  to  fill  the  basin,  and  by  their  quantity 
to  call  forth  expressions  of  astonishment  from  the 
medical  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  examination." — 
pp.  60,  61. 

Wilde  gives  a  profile  view  of  Swift*s  cranium 
from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  then  tells 
us — 

In  its  great  length,  in  the  antero-posterior  diame- 
ter, its  low  anterior  development,  prominent  frontal 
sinuses,  comparative  lowness  at  the  vertex,  project- 
ing nasal  bones,  and  large  posterior  projection,  it 
resembles,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  those 
skulls  of  the  so-called  Celtic  aborigrines  of  North- 
em  Europe,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  given  a 
description,  and  which  are  found  in  the  early 
tumuli  of  this  people  throughout  Ireland. — ^p.  62. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Wilde,  from  concurring 
pieces  of  evidence,  has  elicited  some  of  the  details 
of  this  remarkable  case,  can  scarcely  be  exhibited 
without  quoting  his  own  language.  The  follow- 
ing passage  remarkably  exemplifies  his  sagacity : — 

Afler  the  dean^s  death,  and  subsequently  to  the 
post  miortem  examination,  a  plaster  mask  was  taken 
from  his  face,  and  from  this  a  bust  was  made, 
which  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  university,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  its  possessing  much  of  the 
cadaverous  appearance,  is,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe,  the  best  likeness  of  Swift---during,  at 
least,  the  last  few  years  of  his  life — now  in  exist- 
ence. The  annexed  engraving  accurately  and 
faithfully  represents  a  profile  view  of  the  right  side 
of  this  bust,  the  history  of  which  it  is  here  neces- 
sary to  relate.  This  old  bust,  which  has  remained 
in  the  museum  of  Trinity  college  from  a  period  be- 
yond the  memory  of  living  man,  has  been  genertilly 
believed  to  be  the  bust  of  Swift ;  but  as  there  was 
no  positive  proof  of  its  being  so,  it  has  been  passed 
over  by  all  his  biographers,  except  Scott  and  Monck 
Mason,  the  former  of  whom  thus  describes  it :  **  In 


the  musenm  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  there  is  a  daHc 
plaster  bust  or  cast  ofl)ean  Swift.  It  is  an  impression 
taken  from  the  mask  applied  to  the  face  after  death: 
The  expression  of  countenance  is  most  unequivo- 
cally maniacal,  and  one  side  of  the  mouth  (the  left) 
horribly  contorted  downwards,  as  if  convulsed  by 
pain."  He  further  adds:  •*  It  is  engraved  for 
Mr.  Barreu's  essay ;"  but  if  it  was,  it  never  ap- 
peared, and  has  never  before  been  published,  either 
with  or  without  Barrett's  essay.*  Sir  Walter  has 
greatly  exaggerated  the  amount  of  contortion  which 
the  face  exhibits ;  on  the  contrary,  the  expression  is 
remarkably  placid,  but  there  is  an  evident  drag  in 
the  left  side  of  the  mouth,  exhibiting  a  paralysis 
of  the  facial  muscles  of  the  right  side,  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  existed  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  for  we  find  the  same  appearance, 
(though  much  glossed  over  by  the  artist,)  together 
with  a  greater  fulness  or  plumpness,  of  the  right 
cheek,  shown  in  a  very  admirable  marble  bust  of 
Swift,  (probably  the  last  ever  taken,)  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Watkins,  the  picture-dealer,  of  this 
city.  Here,  then,  we  have  another  and  a  very  im- 
portant and  well-marked  feature  in  this  very  inter- 
esting case,  brought  to  light  above  a  hundred  years 
after  death.  But  before  we  proceed  with  the  evi- 
denoe  adduced  by  the  bust,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
prove  its  identity,  which,  until  now,  could  not  be' 
done  satisfactorily.  Upon  the  back  of  this  cast, 
and  running  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  we  find  two 
lines  of  writing,  greatly  defaced,  and  a  part  of  the 
upper  and  middle  lines  completely  obliterated.! 
This  much,  however,  can  still  be  read  : 

*'Dean  Swift,  taken  off  his        •        •        • 
the  night  of  Ids  burial,  and  thef    •        •        • 
one  su/e  larger  than  the  other  in  nature, 

•        •      Opened  before.     •    •    •    •      TTie 
moidd  is  in  pieces.^^X 

Still  this  proof  was  inconclusive ;  but  a  deep  in- 
dention running  nearly  parallel  with  the  brow, 
shows  us  where  the  calvarium  had  been  sawn,  and 
the  pericranium  drawn  over  it  subsequently,  and 
this  indentation  accurately  corresponds  with  the 
division  of  the  skull  found  in  Swift's  cofiin,  in  1835, 
thus  proving  incontestibly  the  identity  of  both : 
they  also  correspond  in  the  breadth,  height,  and 
general  outline  and  measurements  of  the  forehead, 
allowing  about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  for  the 
thickness  of  the  integumente.  Posteriorly,  how- 
ever, the  bust  and  skull  do  not  correspond ;  never- 
theless this  fact  does  not  in  any  way  militate 
against  our  argument,  but  rather  tends  to  strength- 
en it,  for,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  bust,  it 
is  at  once  manifest  that  all  the  posterior  part  is  fic- 
titious, and  evidently  finished  out,  and  modelled  in 
clay,  and  afterwards  the  plaster  rasped  down  ao- 
coitling  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  engraving.    It  was  made  in  two  parts, 

*  "  In  Nicholas  edition  of  Sheridan's  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Swiftj'we  find  a  full-face  portrait  of  thedeao,  said 
to  have  been  taken  the  night  after  his  death.  It  was 
this,  perhaps,  led  Sir  Walter  into  the  error  we  have  al- 
luded to.  Mr.  M.  Masim  suppoeed,  but  witboat  adducing 
any  evidence  to  support  his  assertion,  that  the  en^ving 
in  Sheridan*s  Life  of  Swift  was  taken  from  this  bust. 
We  are  iocltned  to  believe  Mr.  Nicholas  statement  that 
the  ennavinff  was  made  from  a  picture  taken  after 
dcath.»» 

t  "  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ball,  the  able  director  of  the 
museum  of  the  university,  for  permission  to  publish  this 
drawinff,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  Du  Noyer,  and  cat 
by  Mr.  Hanlon." 

t  *'  The  original  mask  remained  in  the  museum,  T.  C. 
D.,  till  within  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  accidentally 
destroyed." 
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•nd  the  diflferenoe  id  surface  between  the  hinder 
part  and  the  smooth,  polished,  anterior  portion,  at 
once  stamps  it  as  fictitious.  There  is  no  ear  upon 
the  left  side,  and  that  upon  the  riffht  was  evidently 
taken  off  the  body  separately,  and  afterwards  fitted 
into  the  bust.  That  it  was  a  cast  from  the  ear  of 
Swift,  the  reader  has  only  to  look  at  Lord  Orrery's 
portrait,  or  any  of  the  busts  of  the  dean,  to  be  con- 
vinced, for  Swift's  ear  was  of  a  very  peculiar  forma- 
tion. 

This  bust,  like  the  skull,  is  quite  edentulous ;  the 
nose  slightly  turned  to  the  left  side,  and  the  l^i  eye 
much  less  full  and  prominent  than  the  rieht ;  in 
fact  it  is  comparatively  swnken  and  coUapsea  within 
the  orbit.  It  is  well  known  that  Swift  had  remark- 
ahly  lar^e,  full,  and  prominent  blue  eyee.  We 
may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
bust  he\Ti^  constructed  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, by  the  fact  of  the  dean  having  a  quantity 
of  longr*  white  hair  on  the  back  of  his  h^ad,  which 
his  attendants  would  not  permit  to  be  either  removed 
or  injured  by  taking  the  mould. — ^pp.  63-67. 

We  find  Mr.  Wilde  expressing  surprise  ''  that 
Swift  did  not  become  deranged  years  previously. 
*  *  *  But  that  Swift  was  either  mad  in  middle 
life,  or  mad  or  imbecile  in  late  years,  as  tried  and 
tested  by  the  meaning  and  definition  of  these  terms, 
as  laid  down  by  the  most  esteemed  authors,  has  not 
been  proved.'*  In  all  this  we  differ  from  Mr.  Wilde. 
We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  any  defini- 
tion of  insanity  which  would  exclude  such  a  case 
as  Swift's.  The  mere  fact  of  the  logical  powers 
still  existing  in  unimpaired  vigor,  is  little  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  insanity  is  not  the  self-willed  and 
disputative  temper  that  disregards  every  considera- 
tion of  time,  and  place,  and  circumstance.  When 
there  is  conduct  such  as  Swift's,  and  with  it  organic 
disease  of  the  brain,  we  think  it  approaches  to  cer- 
tainty that  the  two  are  connected  ;  and  from  a  very 
early  period,  we  think  Swift  had  ground  enough  to 
predict,  as  he  did  predict,  the  melancholy  termina- 
tion of  a  disease  which  we  cannot  call  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  insanity.  This  is,  however,  after 
all,  a  mere  question  of  words.  We  agree  in  Mr. 
Wilde's  description  of  Swift's  case,  and  if  the  ex- 
istence of  some  morbid  delusion,  irresistibly  over- 
bearing reason,  be  necessary  to  constitute  the  notion 
of  insanity,  we  do  not  think  that  any  such  delusion 
existed. 

Mr.  Wilde  tells  us  that  there  is  a  general  belief 
that  Swift  was  the  first  patient  in  his  own  hospital, 
**  although,"  as  he  adds,  '*  it  was  not  erected  for 
several  years  after  his  death."  Mr.  Wilde  refers 
this  piipular  belief  to  a  careless  expression  of  Lord 
Orrery's.  Speaking  of  Swift's  state  afVer  1742,  he 
says — "  His  rage  incneased  absolutely  to  a  degree 
of  madness ;  in  this  miserable  state,  he  seemed  to 
be  appointed  as  the  first  proper  inhabitant  of  his 
own  hospital,  especially  as  from  an  outrageous 
lunatic  he  sank  aifierwards  into  a  quiet,  speechless 
idiot,  and  dragged  out  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe  in 
that  helpless  situation." 

We  think  the  fact  of  Swift's  marriage  with  Stella 
has  been  too  easily  believed.  It  was  first  published 
hy  Lord  Orrery,  many  years  after  Swift's  death. 


The  evidence  on  which  the  report  rests  has  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Mason  in  his  '*  History  of  St. 
Patrick's,"  and  we  cannot  but  agree  in  his  conclu- 
sion that  the  balance  of  probabilities  is  greatly 
against  any  ceremony  of  marriage  having  ever  taken 
place.  Mr.  Wilde  believes  the  fact  of  a  marriage, 
and  that  on  the  day  of  its  celebration  it  was  com- 
municated to  Swift  that  both  he  and  Stella  were 
children  of  Sir  William  Temple.  The  circum- 
stances of  Swift's  birth  render  the  fact  of  his  being 
Temple's  son  impossible  ;*  and  if  there  were  any 
object  in  examining  the  evidence  as  to  Stella,  when 
the  case  as  to  Swift  is  disposed  of,  as  to  her  too,  it 
is,  above  measure,  unlikely.  She  and  her  mother 
were  both  brought  from  Lady  Giffard's  house  to 
Temple's,  and  Stella  was  educated  under  Lady 
Temple's  care— a  fact  in  itself,  perhaps,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  which  Mr.  Wilde  coun- 
tenances ;  but  assuredly  her  mother,  were  the  story 
of  her  being  Temple's  mistress  true,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  same  house  with  Lady  Tem- 
ple in  any  capacity  whatever.  We  think  if  there 
was  any  deeper  mystery  in  Swift's  not  marrying 
than  the  absorbing  passion  of  saving  money,  and  the 
fear  of  the  expenses  that  marriage  would  bring  with 
it,  it  most  probably  was  his  consciousness  of  lurk- 
ing insanity,  which  he  feared  to  transmit  to  chil- 
dren. His  uncle,  Godwin  Swift,  had  died  in  a  state 
not  very  difllerent  from  that  in  which  the  last  years 
of  Swift's  life  were  passed ;  and  as  Mr.  Mason  rea- 
sonably suggests.  Swift  might  have  known  in  his 
family  other  instances  of  the  same  malady,  of  which 
we  have  now  no  record. 

An  interesting  document,  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished in  Wilde's  book,  is  Stella's  will.  It  is  in 
her  maiden  name— on  our  theory,  she  had  no  other 
-»but  this  incident  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  Swift's 
biographers  as  a  proof  that  she  felt  impatiently 
towards  him.  So  far  from  this,  we  agree  with  Mr 
Wilde  that  the^will  must  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Swift  himself,  or  under  his  immediate  directions. 
In  both  Swift's  will  and  hers,  certain  of  the  bequests 
are  given  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  present 
Established  Episcopal  Church  as  the  national  reli- 
gion of  the  kingdom.  Thia  alone  would,  as  Mr. 
Wilde  says,  point  to  one  author  of  both  wills. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  a  notice  of  this  kind  ta 
bring  forward  all  that  is  new  in  Mr.  Wilde's  re- 
markable book.  A  very  interesting  part  of  it  is  his 
criticism  on  the  portraits  of  Stella.  The  picture  in 
Mr.  Berwick's  possession,  which  Scott  believed  to 
be  genuine,  is  disproved  by  its  having  brown,  not 
black  hair.  Mr.  Wilde  himself  gives  us  two,  which 
have  not  been  before  engraved^^ne  a  medallion 
painted  on  one  of  the  walls  at  Delville— Delany'e 
residence— which  tradition  calls  a  portrait  of  Stella ; 
another — and  this  manifestly  the  picture  of  a  very 
beautiful  woman — engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to 
Mr.  Wilde's  book,  answers  every  description  of 
Stella,  and  is  confirmed  (as  far  as  there  can  be  con- 
firmation of  such  a  kind)  by  the  skull  of  Stella  as 

*  *'  Swift's  parents  resided  In  Ireland  from  before  1666 
until  his  birth  in  1667  ;  and  Temple  was  residiog  as  am- 
hassador  in  Holland,  from  April,  1666,  to  January,  1668." 
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exhibited  in  1835.  It  was  in  the  poeaession  of  the 
Fords  of  Woodpark,  where  Stella  had  been  some 
months  in  1723,  *•  where,"  says  Mr.  Wilde,  **it 
was  probably  painted." 

It  remained,  along  with  an  original  picture  of 
Swift,  at  WoodiMirk  for  many  years,  with  an  un- 
broken thread  of  tradition  attached  to  it,  till  it  came, 
with  the  property  and  effects  of  the  Ford  family, 
into  the  possession  of  the  Preston  family.  It  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Preston  of  Bellinter,  through  whose 
kindness  we  have  been  permitted  to  engrave  it.  The 
hair  is  jet  black,  the  eyes  dark  to  match,  the  fore- 
bead  high  and  expansive,  the  nose  rather  prominent, 
and  the  features  generally  regular  and  well-marked. 
Notwithstanding  that  it  has  not  been  highly  worked 
by  the  artist,  there  is  a  *'  pale  cast  of  thought"  and 
an  inde8cribaU)1e  expression  about  this  picture,  which 
heighten  the  interest  its  historic  recollections  awaken. 
She  is  attired  in  a  plain  white  dress,  with  a  blue 
scarf;  and  around  her  bust  a  blue  ribbon,  to  which 
a  locket  appears  to  be  attached  ;  and  she  wears  a 
white  and  red  rose.  It  is  a  very  good  full-sized  oil 
painting,  and  matches  one  of  the  dean,  which  is 
likewise  preserved  in  the  same  family.  It  may  have 
been  painted  by  Jervas,  who  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Swift's.— p.  120. 

Mr.  Wilde *s  volume  closes  with  a  number  of 
political  poems,  some  of  them  very  spirited,  which 
have  been  found  in  Swift's  handwriting;  but  as 
among  them  are  some  transcripts  from  well-known 
poems  of  others,  it  is  impossible,  from  the  single 
circumstance  of  their  being  in  Swift's  handwriting, 
to  infer  anything  as  to  the  authorship.  Many  of 
them  are,  however,  very  curious,  and  some  of  them 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  Swift's. 

To  the  future  biographer  of  Swift  this  volume 
will  be  truly  valuable.  There  is  not  a  page  of  it 
that  does  not  supply  much  that  is  new.  Its  great 
value  is,  no  doubt,  the  accurate  examination  of  a 
very  singular  case  of  disease,  exhibited  with  such 
perspicuity  of  detail,  as  even  to  be  interesting  to 
readers  who  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  lay 
aside  what  would  seem  at  first  to  be  a  mere  profes- 
sional essay.  But  in  addition  to  this  its  great  merit, 
there  is  the  illustration  which  it  throws  on  every 
part  of  Swift's  life,  and  the  refutation  which  it  con- 
tains of  many  popular  errors.  Scott's  life  of  Swift 
is  an  exceedingly  amusing  romance,  weaving  to- 
gether whatever  he  found  related  of  his  hero  by  any 
one  and  every  one.  We,  however,  agree  with  Mr. 
Wilde  in  thinking  Mr.  Mason's  '*  Life  of  Swift" 
the  best  that  we  have.  M.  Wilde's  own  volume,  in 
every  point  of  view  in  which  we  can  consider  it,  is 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  his 
country. 

From  tha  Utorarj  World. 
MELVTLLE's  new  book — MARM. 
The  new  work  by  Herman  Melville,  in  the 
succession  of  "  Typee"  and  '*  Omoo,"  though  of 
quite  an  independent  character,  will  be  immediate- 
ly issued,  being  published  simultaneously  by  Messrs. 
Harper  in  this  city,  and  Bentlcy  in  London.  It 
is  entitled  ^'Matdi:  and  a  Voyage  Thither." 
From  a  pernsal^of  a  part  of  the  proof  sheets,  it  is 
evident  to  us  that  so  far  from  any  flagging  from 


the  interest  of  his  previons  works,  **  Mardi"  is,  •• 
might  have  been  antfcipated,  an  onward  develop- 
ment, with  new  traits  of  all  the  fine  literary  qual- 
ities of  those  productions.  The  invention  is  bolder, 
the  humor  as  strong,  sometimes  more  subtle,  while 
the  felicitous  descriptive  power  at  once  tells  the 
story,  and  insinuates  a  thousand  compliments  to 
the  reader's  understanding,  by  putting  him  in  com- 
munication with  so  much  beyond — ^in  brief,  a  right 
enjoyable  brace  of  volumes.  Fairly  divided  io 
choice  between  a  dozen  chapters  before  us,  we 
select  one  from  the  heart  of  the  book : 

TAJI  SITS  DOWN  TO  DINNER  WITH  FIVE-AND-TWEH- 
TY   KINGS,  AND  A  ROTAL  TIME  THET   HATE. 

'  It  was  afternoon  when  we  emerged  from  the  de- 
file. And  informed  that  our  host  was  receiving  his 
ffuests  in  the  House  of  the  Afternoon,  thither  we 
directed  our  steps. 

Soft  in  our  face,  blew  the  blessed  breezes  of  Omi, 
stirring  the  leaves  overhead ;  while,  here  and  there, 
through  the  trees,  showed  the  idol-bearers  of  the 
royal  retreat,  hand  in  hand,  linked  with  festoons 
of  flowers.  Still  beyond,  on  a  level,  sparkled  the 
nodding  crowns  of  the  kings,  like  the  constellation 
Corona-Borealis,  the  horizon  just  gained. 

Close  by  his  noon-tide  friend,  the  cascade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  grotto,  reposed  on  his  crimson  mat, 
Donjalolo: — arrayed  in  a  vestment  of  the  finest 
white  tappa  of  Mardi,  figured  all  over  with  bright 
yellow  lizards,  so  curiously  stained  in  the  gauze, 
that  he  seemed  overrun,  as  with  golden  mice. 

Marjora's  girdle  girdled  his  loins,  tasselled  with 
the  congregated  teeth  of  his  sires.  A  jewelled 
turban-tiara,  milk-white,  surmounted  his  brow,  over 
which  waved  a  copse  of  Pintado  plumes. 

But  what  sways  in  his  hand  ?  A  sceptre,  similar 
to  those  likenesses  of  sceptres,  imbedded  amung  the 
corals  at  his  feet.  A  polished  thigh-bone  ;  by 
Braid-Beard  declared  once  Teei's  the  Murdered. 
For  to  emphasize  his  intention  utterly  to  rule,  Mar- 
jora  himself  had  selected  this  emblem  of  dominion 
over  mankind. 

But  even  this  last  despite  done  to  dead  Teei  had 
once  been  transcended.  In  the  usurper's  time, 
prevailed  the  belief,  that  the  saliva  of  kings  must 
never  touch  ground ;  and  Mohi's  Chronicles  made 
mention  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Maijora,  Teei's 
skull  had  been  devoted  to  the  basest  of  purposes  : 
Manora's,  the  hate  no  turf  could  bury. 

Yet,  traditions  like  these  ever  seem  dubious. 
There  be  many  who  deny  the  hump,  moral  and 
physical,  of  Gloster  Richard. 

Still  advancing  unperceived,  in  social  hilarity  we 
descried  their  highnesses,  chattering  together  like 
the  most  plebeian  of  mortals ;  full  as  merry  as  the 
monks  of  old.  But  marking  our  approach,  all 
changed.  A  pair  of  potentates,  who  had  been  play- 
fully trifling,  hurriedly  adjusted  their  diadems,  threw 
themselves  into  attitudes,  looking  stately  as  statues. 
Phidias  turned  not  out  his  Jupiter  so  soon. 

In  various-dyed  robes  the  five-and-twenty  kings 
were  arrayed ;  and  various  their  features,  as  the 
rows  of  lips,  eyes,  and  ears  in  John  Caspar  Lavm- 
ter's  physiognomical  charts.  Nevertheless,  to  a 
king,  all  their  noses  were  aquiline. 

There  were  long  fox-tail  beards  of  silver  gray, 
and  enamelled  chins,  like  those  of  girls ;  bald  patee 
and  Merovingian  locks;  smooth  brows  and  wrin- 
kles :  forms  erect  and  stooping ;  an  eye  that  squint- 
ed ;  one  king  was  deaf;  by  his  side,  another  thai 
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waa  halt ;  and  not  far  off,  a  dotard.  They  were 
old  and  yoong,  tall  and  short,  handsome  and  ugly, 
lat  and  lean,  canning  and  simple. 

With  animated .  courtesy  our  host  receiyed  us ; 
assigning  a  neighboring  bower  for  Babbalanja  and 
the  rest;  and  among  so  many  right-royal,  demi- 
divine  guests,  how  could  the  demi-gods  Media  and 
Tail  be  otherwise  than  at  home? 

The  unwonted  sprightliness  of  Donjalolo  sur- 
prised us.  But  he  was  in  one  of  those  relapses  of 
desperate  gayety  invariably  following  his  failure  in 
effiirts  to  amend  his  life.  And  the  bootless  issue 
of  bis  late  mission  to  outer  Mardi  had  thrown  him 
into  a  mood  for  revelry.  Nor  had  he  lately  shunned 
a  wild  wine  called  Morando. 

A  slave  now  appearing  with  a  bowl  of  this  bever- 
age, it  circulated  freely. 

Not  to  gainsay  the  truth,  we  fancied  the  Moran- 
do much.  A  nutty,  pungent  flavor  it  had ;  like 
some  kinds  of  arrack  distilled  in  the  Philippine 
isles.  And  a  marvellous  effect  did  it  have  in  dis- 
solving the  crystallization  of  the  brain;  leaving 
nothing  bat  precious  little  drops  of  good  humor, 
beading  round  the  bowl  of  the  cranium. 

Meanwhile  garlanded  boys,  climbing  the  limbs 
of  the  idol-pillars,  and  stirruping  their  feet  in  their 
moot  holy  mouths,  suspendecl  hangings  of  crimson 
tappa  all  round  the  hall ;  so  that  sweeping  the  pave- 
ment they  rustled  in  the  breeze  from  the  grot. 

Presently,  stalwart  slaves  advanced ;  l>earing  a 
mighty  basin  of  a  porphyry  hoe,  deep-hollowed  out 
of  a  tree.  Outside  were  innumerable  grotesque 
ooooeits ;  conspicuous  among  which,  for  a  border, 
was  an  endless  string  of  the  royal  lizards  circum- 
navigating the  basin  in  inverted  chase  of  their  tails. 

Peculiar  to  the  groves  of  VVilhimilla,  the  yellow 
liiard  formed  part  of  the  arms  of  Juam.  And  when 
Donjalolo's  messengers  went  abroad,  they  carried 
its  effiffy,  as  the  emblem  of  their  royal  master ; 
Ihems^ves  being  known  as  the  Grentlemen  of  the 
Golden  Lizard. 

The  porphyry-hoed  basin  planted  full  in  our 
midst,  the  attendants  fonhwith  filled  the  same  with 
the  living  waters  from  the  cascade ;  a  proceeding, 
for  which  some  of  the  company  were  at  a  loss  to 
account,  unless  his  highness,  our  host,  with  all  the 
coolness  of  royalty,  purposed  cooling  himself  still 
further,  hy  taking  a  bath  in  presence  of  his  guests. 
A  conjecture,  most  premature ;  for  directly,  the 
basin  being  filled  to  Within  a  few  inches  of  the  liz- 
ards, the  attendants  fell  to  launching  therein  divers 
goodly  sized  trenchers,  all  laden  with  choice  viands : 
wild  boar  meat ;  humps  of  grampuses ;  embrowned 
bread-fruit,  roaated  in  odoriferous  fires  of  sandal 
wood,  but  suffered  to  cool ;  gold-fish,  dressed  with 
the  fragrant  juices  of  berries  ;  citron  sauce ;  rolls 
of  the  baked  paste  of  yams ;  juicy  bananas,  steeped 
in  a  saccharine  oil ;  marmalade  of  plantains ;  jellies 
of  guava ;  confections  of  the  treacle  of  palm  sap ; 
and  many  other  dainties ;  besides  numerous  stained 
calabashes  of  Morando,  and  other  beveragea,  fixed 
in  carved  floats  to  make  them  buoyant. 

The  guests  assigned  seats,  by  the  woven  handles 
attached  to  his  purple  mat,  the  prince,  our  host,  was 
now  gently  moved  by  hia  servitors  to  the  head  of 
the  porphyry-hued  basin  :  where,  flanked  by  lofty 
crowned  heads,  white  tiaraed,  and  radiant  with  loy- 
alty, he  aat;  like  snow-turbaned  Mont  Blanc,  at 
sunrise  presiding  over  the  head  waters  of  the  Rhone ; 
to  right  and  left,  looming  the  gilded  summits  of  the 
Simplon,  the  Gothard,  the  Jongfrau,  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  Grand  Glockner. 

Yet  turbid  from  the  launching  of  its  freight,  Lake 


Como  tossed  to  and  fro  its  navies  of  good  cheer,  the 
shadows  of  the  king-peaks  wildly  flitting  thereupon. 

But  no  frigid  wine  and  fruit  cooler.  Lake  Como, 
as  at  first  it  did  seem,  but  a  tropical  dining  table, 
its  surfiioe  a  slab  of  light  blue  St.  Pons  mart^le  in  a 
state  of  fluidity. 

Now,  many  a  crown  was  doflM ;  sceptres  laid 
aside ;  girdles  slackened ;  and  among  those  verdant 
viands  the  bearded  kings  like  goats  did  browse ;  or 
tusking  their  wild  boards  meat,  like  mastiflb  ate. 

And  like  unto  some  well-fought  fight,  beginning 
calmly,  but  pressing  forward  to  a  fiery  rush,  this 
well-fought  feast  did  now  wax  warm. 

A  few  royal  epicures,  however,  there  were :  epi- 
cures intent  upon  concoctions,  admixtures,  and  mas- 
terly compoundings ;  who  comported  themselves 
with  all  due  deliberation  and  dignity;  harrying 
themselves  into  no  reckless  deglutition  of  the  dain<- 
ties.  Ah  !  admirable  conceit.  Lake  Como ;  super- 
seding attendants.  For,  from  band  to  hand  the 
trenchers  sailed  ;  no  sooner  gaining  one  port,  than 
dispatched  over  sea  to  another. 

Well  suited  they  were  for  the  occasion ;  sailing 
high  out  of  water,  to  resist  the  convivial  swell  at 
times  rufiling  the  sociable  sea ;  and  sharp  at  both 
ends,  still  better  adapting  them  to  easy  narigation. 

But  soon,  the  Morando,  in  triumphant  decanters, 
went  round,  reeling  like  barks  before  a  breeze.  But 
their  voyages  were  brief ;  and  ere  long,  in  certain 
havens,  the  accumulation  of  empty  vessels  threat- 
ened to  bridge  the  lake  with  pontoons.  In  those 
directions.  Trade  winds  were  setting.  But  full  soon, 
cot  out  were  all  unladen  and  unprofitable  gourds ; 
and  replaced  by  jolly-bellied  calabashes,  for  a  time 
sailing  deep,  yawning  heavily  to  the  push. 

At  last,  the  whole  flotilla  of  trenchers — ^wrecks  . 
and  all — were  sent  swimming  to  the  further  end 
of  Lake  Como ;  and  thenoe  removed,  gave  place 
to  ruddy  hillocks  of  fruit,  and  floating  islands  of 
flowers.  Chief  among  the  former,  a  qainoe-like, 
golden  sphere,  that  filled  the  air  with  such  fra- 
grance, you  thought  you  were  tasting  its  flavor. 

Nor  did  the  wine  cease  flowing.  That  day  the 
Juam  grape  did  bleed ;  that  day  the  tendril  ringlets 
of  the  vines  did  all  uncurl ;  and  grape  by  grape,  in 
sheer  dismay,  the  sun-ripe  clusters  dropped.  Grape- 
glad  were  five-and-twenty  kings;  five-and-twenty 
kings  were  merry. 

Morando*s  vintage  had  no  end  ;  nor  other  liquids, 
in  the  royal  cellar  stored,  somewhere  secret  in  the 
grot.  Oh!  whereas  the  endless  Niger's  source? 
Search  ye  here,  and  search  ye  there;  on,  on, 
through  ravine,  vega,  vale— no  head  waters  will 
ye  find.  But  why  need  gain  the  hidden  spring, 
when  its  lavish  stream  flows  by?  At  threefold 
mouths  that  Deltagrot  discharged ;  rivers  golden, 
white,  and  red. 

But  who  may  sing  for  aye  ?  Down  I  come,  and 
light  upon  the  old  and  prosy  plain. 

Among  other  decanters  set  afloat,  was  a  pom- 
pous, loxdly-looking  demijohn,  but  old  and  reverend 
withal,  that  sailed  about,  consequential  as  an  auto- 
crat going  to  be  crowned,  or  a  treasure-freighted 
argosie  bound  home  before  the  wind.  It  looked 
solemn,  however,  though  it  reeled ;  peradventorey 
far  gone  with  its  own  potent  contents. 

Oh !  russet  shores  of  Rhine  and  Rhone !  oh ! 
mellow  memories  of  ripe  old  vintages !  oh,  cobwebs 
in  the  Pyramids!  oh,  dust  on  Pharaoh*s  tomb! — 
all,  all  recur,  as  I  bethink  me  of  that  glorious 

Sourd,  its  contents  cogent  as  Tokay,  itself  as  old  as 
lohi's  legends;  more  venerable  to  look  at  than 
his  beard.    Whence  came  iti    Buried  in  vases,  so 
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saith  the  label,  with  the  heart  of  old  Marjora,  now 
dead  one  hundred  thousand  moons.  Ezhamed  at 
last,  it  looked  no  wine,  but  was  shrunk  into  a 
subtile  syrup. 

This  special  calabash  was  distinguished  by  nu- 
merous trappings,  caparisoned  like  the  sacred  bay 
vteed  led  before  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary.  A 
most  curious  and  betasselled  net-work  encased  it ; 
and  the  royal  lizard  was  jealously  twisted  about  its 
neck,  like  a  hand  on  a  throat  containing  some  in- 
valuable secret. 

All  hail,  Marzilla !  King's  Own  Royal  Partic- 
ular !  A  vinous  Percy !  Dating  back  to  the  Con- 
quest !  Distilled  of  yore  from  purple  berries  growing 
in  the  purple  valley  of  Ardair !     Thrice  hail ! 

But  the  imperial  Maizilia  was  not  for  all ;  gods 
only  could  partake ;  the  kings  and  demi-gods  of  the 
isles ;  excluding  left-handed  descendants  of  sad 
rakes  of  immortals,  in  old  times  breaking  heads 
and  hearts  in  Mardi,  bequeathing  bars-sinister  to 
many  mortals,  who  now  in  vain  might  urge  a  claim 
to  a  cup-full  of  right  regal  Marzilla. 

The  Royal  Particular  was  pressed  upon  me  by 
the  now  jovial  Donjalolo.  With  his  own  sceptred 
hand  charging  my  flagon  to  the  brim,  he  declared 
his  despotic  pleasure  that  I  should  quaff  it  off  to  the 
last  lingering  globule.  No  hard  calamity,  truly; 
for  the  drinking  of  this  wine  was  as  the  singing  of 
a  mivhty  ode,  or  phrensied  lyric  to  the  soul. 

**  Drink,  Taji,"  cried  Donjalolo,  "drink  deep. 
In  this  wine  a  king's  heart  is  dissolved.  Drink 
lon^ ;  in  this  wine  lurk  the  seeds  of  the  life  ever^ 
lasting.  Drink  deep;  drink  long;  thou  drinkest 
wisdom  and  valor  at  every  draught.  Drink  for 
ever,  oh  Taji,  for  thou  drinkest  that  which  will 
enable  thee  to  stand  up  and  speak  out  before  migh- 
ty Oro  himself." 

*' Borabolla,"  he  added,  turning  round  npon  a 
domed  old  king  at  his  left,  **  was  it  the  god  Xipho, 
who  begged  of  my  great-great-grandsire  a  draught 
of  this  same  wine,  saying  he  was  about  to  beget  a 
hero?" 

**  Even  so.  And  thy  glorious  Manilla  produced 
thrice  valiant  Ononna,  who  slew  the  giants  of  the 
reef." 

**  Ha,  ha,  hcar'st  that,  oh  Taji?"  And  Donja- 
lolo drained  another  cup. 

Amazing!  the  flexibility  of  the  royal  elbow,  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  royal  spine  !  More  especially  as 
we  had  been  impressed  wiih  a  notion  of  their  debil- 
ity. But,  sometimes,  these  seemingly  enervated 
young  blades  approve  themselves  steadier  of  limb 
than  veteran  revellers  of  very  long  standing. 

'*  Discharge  the  basin,  and  refill  it  with  wine," 
cried  Donjalolo.  *'  Break  all  empty  gourds !  Drink, 
kings,  and  dash  your  cups  at  every  draught." 

So  saying,  he  started  from  his  purple  mat ;  and 
with  one  foot  planted  unknowingly  upon  the  skull 
of  Marjora ;  while  all  the  skeletons  grinned  at  him 
from  the  pavement ;  Donjalolo,  holding  on  high  his 
blood-red  goblet,  burst  forth  with  the  following  in- 
vocation :— 

Ha,  ha,  gods  and  kings  ;  fill  high,  one  and  all ; 
Drink,  drink !  shout  and  drink !  mad  respond  to  the  call  I 
Fill  fast,  and  fill  full ;  'gainst  the  gublet  ne'er  sin  ; 
Quaff,  there,  at  bitrh  tide,  to  the  uttermoet  rim  :— 
Flood-tide  and  soul-tide  to  the  brim ! 

Who  with  wine  in  him  fears?  who  thinks  of  his  care*? 
Who  sighs  to  be  wise,  when  wine  in  him  flares? 
Water  sinks  down  below,  in  currents  full  slow ; 
But  wine  mounts  on  high  with  its  genial  glow:-* 
Welling  up,  till  the  brain  overflow ! 

As  the  spheres  with  a  roll,  some  fiery  of  soul, 
Qthert  golden,  with  musk,  revolve  round  the  pole ; 


So  let  our  cups,  radinnt  with  many-hued  wines, 
Round  and  round  in  groups  circle,  our  Zodiac's  signs:  — 
Round  reeling,  and  ringing  their  chimes  1 

Then  drink,  gods  and  kings ;  wine  merriment  brings ; 
It  bounds  through  the  veins ;  there,  jubilant  sings. 
Let  it  ebb,  then,  and  flow ;  wine  never  grows  dim  ; 
Drain  down  that  bright  tide  at  the  foam-beaded  rim : — 
Fill  up,  every  cup,  to  the  brim! 

Caught  by  all  present,  the  chorus  resounded  again 
and  again.  The  beaded  wine  danced  on  many  a 
beard  ;  the  cataract  liAed  higher  its  voice ;  the 
grotto  sent  back  a  shout ;  the  ghosts  of  the  coral 
monarchs  seemed  starting  from  their  insulted  bones. 
But  ha,  ha,  ha,  roared  forth  the  five-and-twenty 
kings — alive,  not  dead — holding  both  hands  to  their 
girdles,  and  baying  out  their  laughter  from  abysses ; 
like  Nimrod's  hounds  over  some  fallen  elk. 

Mad  and  crazy  revellers,  how  ye  drank  and 
roared !  but  kings  no  more :  vestures  loosed ;  and 
sceptres  rolling  on  the  ground. 

Glorious  agrarian,  thou  wine  !  bringing  all  hearts 
on  a  level,  and  at  last  all  legs  to  the  earth ;  even 
those  of  kings,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  have  been 
much  maligned  fur  imputed  qualities  not  theirs. 
For  whoso  has  touched  flagons  with  monarchs. 
bear  they  their  back  bones  never  so  stiffly  on  the 
throne,  well  know  the  rascals  to  be  at  bottom  royal 
good  fellows ;  capable  of  a  vinous  frankness  exceed- 
ing that  of  base-bom  men.  Was  not  Alexander  a 
boon  companion^  And  dafi  Camhyses  1  and  what 
of  old  Rowley,  as  good  a  judge  of  wine  and  other 
matters,  as  ever  sipped  claret  or  kisses. 

If  ever  Taji  joins  a  club,  be  it  a  beef-steak  club 
of  kings ! 

Donjalolo  emptied  yet  another  cup. 

The  mirth  now  blew  a  gale ;  like  a  ship's  shrouds 
in  the  Typhoon,  every  tendon  vibrated  ;  the  breezes 
of  Omi  came  forth  with  a  rush  ;  the  hangings  shook ; 
the  goblets  danced  fandangos ;  and  Donjalolo,  clap- 
ping his  hands,  called  before  him  his  dancing  women. 

Forth  came  from  the  grotto  a  reed-like  burst  of 
song,  making  all  start  and  look  that  way  to  behold 
such  enchanting  strains.  Sounds  heralding  sights ! 
Swimming  in  the  air,  emerged  the  nymphs,  lus- 
trous arms  interlocked  like  Indian  jugglers'  glitter- 
ing snakes.  Round  the  cascade  they  thronged ; 
then  paused  in  its  spray.  Of  a  sudden,  seemed  to 
spring  from  its  midst  a  young  form  of  foam,  that 
danceid  into  the  soul  like  a  thought.  At  last,  side- 
waya  floating  off,  it  subsided  into  the  grotto,  a 
wave.  Evening  drawing  on  apace,  the  crimson 
draperies  were  lifted,  and  festooned  to  the  arms  of 
the  idol-pillars,  admitting  the  rosy  light  of  the  even. 

Yielding  to  the  reacti(m  of  the  banquet,  the  kinga 
now  reclined ;  and  two  mute  damsels  entered  :  one 
with  a  gourd  of  scented  waters;  the  other  with 
napkins.  Bending  over  Donjalolo*s  steaming  head, 
the  first  let  fall  a  shower  of  aromatic  drops,  slowly 
absorbed  by  her  companion.  Thus,  in  turn,  all 
were  served  ;  nothing  heard  but  deep  breathing. 

In  a  marble  vase  they  now  kindled  some  incense : 
a  handful  of  spices. 

Shortly  after,  came  three  of  the  king's  beautiful 
smokers;  who,  lighting  their  tubes  at  this  odorous 
fire,  blew  over  the  company  the  sedative  fumes  of 
the  Aina. 

Steeped  in  languor,  I  strove  against  it  long; 
essayed  to  struggle  out  of  the  enchanted  mist.  But 
a  syren  hand  seemed  ever  upon  me,  pressing  me 
back. 

Half-revealed,  as  in  a  dream,  and  the  last  sight 
that  I  saw,  was  Donjalolo  :— eyes  closed,  face  pale, 
locks  moist,  borne  slowly  to  his  sedan,  to  cross  the 
hollow,  and  wake  io  the  aeclusioo  of  faia  barem. 
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From  the  Specutor,  17th  March. 

The  Aastrian  government  has  imparted  a  atrik- 
iog  torn  to  events  in  the  empire,  by  suddenly 
superseding  the  dilatory  Constituent  Assembly  at 
Krenisier,  and  promulgating  a  constitution,  which 
fully  adopts  the  doctrine  we  have  upheld,  that 
limited  monarchy  is  the  style  of  government  best 
suited  to  the  actual  sute  of  Europe.  It  is  only, 
io  its  present  form,  a  general  declaration  of  rights 
applicable  to  all  subjects  of  the  empire,  with  a  po- 
litical organization  for  the  empire  considered  as  an 
imperial  federation  of  states  with  a  central  govern- 
ment and  parliament  at  Vienna.  There  are  to  be 
provisional  parliaments,  with  a  local  administration 
of  local  affairs  in  the  respective  communities ;  but 
the  several  state  constitutions  are  not  yet  promul- 
gated ;  and  those  parts  of  the  empire  which  may 
be  called  just  now  in  litigation,  such  as  Hungary 
and  Austrian  Italy,  are  expressly  excluded  until  a 
future  date.  But  the  draft  federal  constitution  is 
as  expressly  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  and  it  recognixea  the  essential  elements  of 
every  political  right.  It  seems  a  compound  of  the 
constitutions  of  England,  France,  and  America. 

In  estimating  the  good  faith  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose that  animate  the  Austrian  government,  this 
step  must  be  taken  along  with  its  antecedents,  as 
one  of  a  series.  Although  the  secret  history  of 
nfiairs  at  Olmiitz  will  not  be  published  for  many  a 
day,  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  the  broad  na- 
ture of  the  counsels  that  have  prevailed.  The  old 
Austrian  regime  broke  down  when  the  intrigues 
of  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles  and  the  Camarilla 
came  to  a  dead  lock,  and  the  imperial  edicts,  issued 
without  any  ministerial  countersignature,  simply 
attested  the  impotence  of  absolute  authority.  No 
available  statesman  could  be  found  to  countersign 
those  abaurd  decrees.  As  soon  as  the  signature 
of  Weasenberg  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  imperial 
manifestoes,  the  influence  of  new  councils  was  ap- 
parent ;  and,  reriewed  in  sequel  from  the  present 
vantage-ground,  the  general  character  of  those 
councils  is  intelligible.  The  leading  men  are  in 
the  vigor  of  life.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  is  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  field 
and  the  council-chamber  ;  Count  Stadion,  the  lead- 
ing mind,  is  a  few  years  past  forty,  an  accomplished 
diplomatist,  and  an  energetic  and  intellectual  states- 
man. The  late  emperor  was  led  to  the  repose 
suited  to  his  condition  ;  a  young  prince,  active,  in- 
telligent, and  popular,  was  invited  to  the  throne  of 
Rodolph  ;  the  authority  of  the  dynasty  was  upheld 
by  force  of  arms,  but  the  political  doctrines  of 
liberal  Europe  were  recognized  and  accepted ; 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  courts  alliance  with  the  re- 
public of  France,  accepts  the  suggestion  of  a  full 
European  congress  to  revise  the  settlement  of  1815, 
and  invites  the  participation  of  Russia  and  Prussia  ; 
Count  Sudion,  uniting  the  characters  of  Cromwell 
and  Jefferson,  disperses  the  long  parliament  at 
Kremsier,  and  promulgates  a  federal  constitution, 
of  such  a  nature,  that  if  the  intent  be  converted 
into  deed,  Austria  will  be  among  the  freest  as  it 
wifl  ODoe  more  be  among  the  greateat  empires  of 


the  earth.  Such  is  the  present  look  of  afl^airs. 
Some  politicians  see  in  the  measure  nothing  but 
an  attempt  to  gain  time,  until  Russia  shall  have 
collected  her  armies.  No/ocfs,  however,  have  as 
yet  come  forth  to  warrant  that  interpretation. 

In  Frankfort,  meanwhile,  the  measures  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet  are  regarded  as  a  definitive  separ- 
ation from  **  Germany  ;"  and  M.  Welcker,  an  ad- 
vocate of  Austria,  has  abandoned  his  advocacy, 
and  proposed  to  oflTer  the  emperorship  of  **  Ger- 
many*' to  the  King  of  Prussia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rnssia  is  said  to  have  ofl[ered  armed  succors 
to  enforce  order  in  Prussia,  and  to  have  been  an- 
swered that  the  approach  of  an  army  towards 
'*  Germany*'  would  be  met  by  the  king  as  an  overt 
act  of  war.  These  are  rumors ;  but  the  anger  of 
the  Frankfort  Assembly,  at  being  slighted  by  Aus- 
tria, is  unmistakable ;  and  every  sign  promises 
that  Germany  will  throw  herself  into  the  hands  of 
Frederick  William,  swelling  his  territories  to  an 
empire  and  promoting  himself  to  an  imperial  title. 


From  the  Spectator,  17th  March. 
THE  AUSTRIAN   CONSTITUTION. 

The  constitution  vouchsafed  by  the  Austrian 
government  to  its  subjects  at  pr^ent  stands  on  the 
records  of  Europe  as  a  project.  It  is  a  plan  to 
which  the  government  has  pledged  itself;  and 
much  is  to  be  expected  from  a  government  which 
unites  success  in  arms  to  so  much  boldness  in 
grappling  with  the  great  political  problems  of  the 
day ;  but  still  the  event  alone  can  be  the  eflTective 
test  whether  the  government  possesses  sufficient 
vigor  to  realize  this  project.  Its  application  to 
the  states  of  the  empire  which  are  still  holding 
back  from  their  allegiance,  are  suspended  for  ob- 
vious reasons;  but  it  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
'*  whole  empire,"  including  those  states  not  repre- 
sented at  Kremsier.  For  the  moment,  then,  we 
take  it  only  as  a  sign,  a  portent ;  -but  it  is  a  glori- 
ous portent,  it  is  a  sign  of  great  ideas  sitting  in 
possession  of  the  imperial  throne. 

If  the  Austrian  government  hss  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  out  this  draA  constitution  in  substance, 
and  to  complete  the  plan  in  all  branches,  it  will  be 
esteemed  a  privilege  to  be  a  subject  of  the  Austrian 
empire ;  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  will  be  the 
first  smong  the  continental  sovereigns  whose  sub- 
jects will  feel  the  same  pride  in  their  institutions 
and  government  that  the  Englishman  feels — the 
pride  of  individual  freedom,  coupled  with  the  pride 
of  duty  towards  institutions  worth  allegiance,  since 
they  confer  greatness  on  the  nation  and  honor  on 
its  children. 

If  the  constitution  be  accepted  by  the  States  of 
Austria,  it  cannot  be  retracted  :  even  so  much  of 
it  as  is  here  guaranteed  will  suffice  to  confer  upon 
the  Austrians  full  persona]  and  political  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  working  out  their  own  institu- 
tions. We  say  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
provincial  constitutions  are  still  wanting :  but  be 
they  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  Absolutism  itself — 
which  is  most  improbable — the  subjects  of  the 
Austrian  empire  will  yet  possess,  by  virtue  of  tbia 
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imperial  constitution,  the  instrument  for  develop- 
ing their  own  liberties  without  delay  or  abatement : 
if  the  provincial  constitutions  be  unworthy  of  the 
imperial  charter,  the  aggrieved  people  may  attain 
their  object  through  Austria.  This  will  appear 
from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  rights  now  attested 
by  the  sign-manual  of  the  young  emperor. 

Throughout  the  Austrian  empire,  full  equality 
is  secured  to  all  religious  creeds,  with  all  such 
political  and  municipal  rights  as  involve  no  breach 
of  civic  duties.  Religious  persecution,  therefore, 
must  cease  forever — the  vocation  of  a  Ronge  is 
superseded ;  an  appeal  lies  from  the  pope  to  the 
magistrate.  '*  Science  and  the  teaching  of  it  are 
free  :**  in  virtue  of  that  single  sentence,  the  oppro- 
brium of  Italian  Austria,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
malversation  of  academic  institutions,  will  fall. 
**  Domestic  instruction  is  not  subject  to  restriction 
of  any  kind  :"  the  educational  inquisition  of  Aus- 
tria falls.  Expression  of  opinion  is  free.  Every 
one  has  the  right  to  petition.  Personal  liberty  is 
inviolable ;  all  patrimonial  tribunals  are  abolished ; 
every  citizen  is  to  be  tried  before  the  public  tribu- 
nals, without  distinction  of  class :  Spielberg  then 
has  ceased.  '*  The  entire  empire  forms  one  cus- 
toms and  commercial  territory,"  "  there  is  but  one 
Austrian  citizenship  for  all  nations  of  the  empire,*' 
"  there  is  no  restraint  on  personal  movements  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  empire."  It  needs  no 
comment  to  point  out  the  immense  power  confer- 
red on  the  citizen  by  this  liberty  of  commercial 
intercourse,  this  ubiquity  of  his  privileges,  and  this 
freedom  to  carry  his  person  and  opinions  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  is  inviolable 
and  irresponsible  :  every  public  act  must  be  signed 
by  a  minister;  the  ministers  are  responsible. 
There  are  to  be  two  chambers;  one,  like  the 
American  senate,  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
diets  of  the  great  provinces  that  form  the  empire, 
not  less  than  two  from  each ;  the  other  chamber 
elected  by  direct  popular  suffrage.  A  property 
qualification  restricts  the  franchise  :  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  poorer  orders  are  in  most 
cases  available  fur  the  government  agaitut  the  in- 
telligent and  effective  political  sections  of  each 
people,  the  limitation  of  the  franchise,  intended  no 
doubt  as  a  guarantee  for  order,  is  also  a  direct 
concentration  and  augmentation  of  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  that  intelligent  and  effective  sec- 
tion. The  deputies  are  inviolable,  and  in  no  way 
accountable  for  things  said  in  debate.  The  em- 
peror can  dissolve  either  chamber,  or  both ;  but 
then,  a  new  diet,  including  of  course  both  cham- 
bers, for  they  cannot  sit  separately,  must  be  con- 
vened within  three  months. 

The  leading  ideas  of  this  project,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  Count  Sudion,  are  three — the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Austrian  empire,  by  allying  it  to  the 
dominant  opinions  of  Europe ;  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  liberal  European  opinions  and  sympathies 
in  working  out  the  imperial  interests ;  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  is  as  an  Aus- 
trian that  the  Italian  is  to  feel  political  strength 
tod  freedom  come  upon  him ;  u  an  Austrian  that 


the  Bohemian  is  to  awake  to  a  freedom  such  as 
the  Hungarian  hoped  to  attain,  and  the  English- 
man possesses ;  as  an  Austrian  that  the  purchaser 
of  Hungarian  lands  in  base  tenure  sees  a  prospect 
dawning  upon  him  of  securing  his  property  against 
reversionsry  purchase.  What  are  the  probabilities 
and  difficulties  that  attend  the  carrying  out  of  this 
project,  it  would  he  impossible  at  the  moment  to 
calculate.  National  jealousies  may  render  the 
Hungarian  obstinately  contumacious — especially  as 
he  will  bear  in  mind  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  First's 
assimilating  crotchets,  and  the  success  which 
Hungary  had  in  resisting  a  plan  that  would  have 
abated  her  liberties  in  raising  others.  Hopes  of 
achieving  some  peculiar  national  supremacy  may 
make  Jellachich  and  the  Sclavonian  races  shrink 
from  a  consolidation.,  which  will  rouse  their  preja- 
dices  of  nationality,  while  few  of  them  may  appre- 
ciate the  political  advantages  placed  within  their 
reach.  The  heat  of  reoent  contest  and  the  delir- 
ium of  revolutionary  enthusiasms  may  make  the 
Italians  repel  a  project  which  offers  them  more 
than  they  are  likely  to  realize  for  themselves  with- 
in the  prospect  of  living  vision.  But  the  safety 
and  subility  of  Austria  are  not  less  suked  on  the 
success  of  the  project  than  the  real  interests  of  the 
subject  provinces ;  and  the  author  of  the  draft  is 
evidently  impressed  with  that  conviction.  The 
probability  of  its  complete  establishment  rests  on 
the  inherent  power  of  the  Austrian  government- 
its  tact,  sagacity,  and  strength  of  arm.  Count 
Stadion  and  his  collesgues  are  engaged  in  the 
strangest  of  all  the  revolutions  thst  Europe  has 
just  witnessed — stranger  than  any  of  thoae  in  1848 
— a  movement  to  reestablish  the  monarchy  of 
absolute  Austria  on  a  basis  like  that  which  has 
conferred  so  much  stability  on  the  English  monar* 
chy,  and  to  consolidate  the  empire  by  swallowing 
np  many  scattered  and  wild  revolutions  in  one 
which  is  to  enforce  over  the  vast  territory  recently 
contested  by  alwolutism  and  republieaniam  the 
dominant  European  principle  of  the  day — ^Umited 
monarchy. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  two  agencies 
that  have  jointly  carried  Austria  thus  hr  in  her 
onward  progress — force  of  intellect  and  force  of 
arms.  The  doctrines  of  Western  Europe  have 
been  percolating  the  best  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  until  they  had  completely  undermined  the 
public  opinion  on  which  absolutism  rested  ;  for  all 
sovereign  power  rests  on  opinion  of  some  kind. 
But  the  paat  power  of  Austria  had  built  np  such  a 
machinery  for  iu  own  perpetuation,  in  the  shape 
of  its  bureaucracy  and  its  armies,  that  mere  doe- 
trine  might  as  well  have  tried  to  *'  write  down" 
an  Egyptian  pyramid  as  the  organised  power  of 
Vienna.  Revolt  has  shaken  Europe  with  its  en- 
ssnguined  earthquake ;  faith  in  the  inviolable  im- 
mortality of  absolute  power  has  been  destroyed ;  it 
has  not  yet  been  positively  conquered  in  pitched 
battle,  but  it  has  faced  the  death  of  extermina- 
tion, and  its  upholders  were  afraid.  Meanwhile, 
the  opinions  of  the  day  have  gained  posscssioB 
even  of  the  best  servants  of  the  old  r^gioie; 
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among  the  coartly  intrigues  of  Perlio,  Hnmboldt 
recognizes  the  flower  of  cosmic  science  in  free 
goTeminent,  Austrian  bureaucracy  produces  a  Sta- 
dion  who  can  form  the  gigantic  scheme  of  recon- 
structing an  empire  on  doctrinal  grounds,  and  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  oooe  more  produces  a  prince 
who  can  accept  the  great  enterprise  of  his  age. 
This  is  not  reaction,  but  action  :  this  constitution 
it  is,  and  not  the  decbmations  of  Blum  or  the 
dreams  of  Jellachich,  which  mark  the  progress 
that  Austria  has  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
Humboldt  might  have  lectured  on  the  cosmogony 
for  the  term  of  another  lengthened  life,  and  l^ta- 
dion  might  have  reflected  till  the  sleep  of  the  tomb, 
had  not  the  roTolutionists  of  Paris  awakened  the 
strength  of  Europe  to  perform  the  will  of  its  mind. 
Suum  cuique.  It  is  the  sharp  sword  of  revolution 
which  has  cut  open  the  closed  leaves  of  political 
doctrine  and  laid  the  volume  open  to  the  peoples 
of  Europe.  They  cannot  all  read  it  yet  with 
steady  eyes  and  fixed  attention ;  but  the  book  is 
closed  no  more;  and  here  in  Austria  itself  an 
edition  is  published  with  the  imprimatur  of  impe- 
rial authority ! 


From  tbA  Exuninar,  17th  March. 
AUSTRIA — ITS   ALLIANCE  AND    CONSTITUTION. 

Trk  days  of  intimate  alliances  are  gone.  The 
time  when  two  great  courts  patched  up  a  mar- 
riage, and  on  the  strength  of  the  family  tie  made 
a  secret  treaty  for  robbing  or  over-reaching  other 
kingdoms,  is  passed.  The  struggle  of  diplomatbts 
to  acquire  personal  influence,  and  to  link  courts 
together  by  the  intrigues  of  princely  caprice,  is 
become  absurd  to  think  of.  When,  therefore, 
our  contemporary,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  makes 
long  diatribes  about  England *s  alienating  Austria, 
and  being  on  bad  terms  with  an  ancient  ally,  the 
ingenious  writer  is  merely  committing  an  anachro- 
nism, and  discussing  the  feeling  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  writer  in  question  infers,  from  a  sentence 
of  one  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg*s  dispatches, 
that  England  or  its  minister,  first  and  alone,  pro- 
posed the  dismemberment  of  Austria  and  Lom- 
bardy.  And  hereupon  is  built  a  mighty  pile  of 
accusations.  Now,  what  is  the  factt  M.  Hum- 
melaner  came  to  this  country  to  ask  our  govern- 
ment to  mediate  between  Austria  and  the  Lom- 
bards. It  was  proposed  to  grant  a  separate  gov- 
ernment to  the  Milanese.  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
plied that  he  should  be  delighted  to  mediate,  and 
to  procure  the  Milanese  for  Austria  on  these 
terois ;  but  in  the  then  state  of  aflfairs,  with  the 
Austrians  driven  behind  the  Adige,  he  saw  no 
chance  of  any  such  condition  being  accepted  by 
the  Italians.  M.  Hommelauer  admitted  the  good 
sense  and  fairness  of  the  reply,  and  said  he  would 
see!'  new  instructions.  Such,  simply,  was  the 
negotiation  which  Prince  Sohwartzenberg  mis- 
represents, and  which  the  Morning  Chronick  runs 
into  a  Ubyrinth  of  errors  in  seeking  to  make  a 
I  of. 


As  to  England's  being  on  fair  terms  with 
Austria,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  that.  The 
Austrian  cabinet  has  just  shown,  by  the  remark- 
able constitution  which  it  has  promulgated,  a  de- 
termination to  form  a  new  and  a  liberal  empire, 
based  not  on  Russia  or  on  military  principles,  but 
on  national  sentiments  and  interests.  Every  law 
of  that  constitution  breathes  mistrust  of  Russia. 
And  the  power  which  promulgated  such  a  form 
of  government  can  in  future  do  no  other  than 
lean  upon,  and  in  the  direction  of,  constitutional 
countries. 

There  may  b^statesmen  and  generals  in  Austria 
who  do  not  approve  their  constitution,  and  who 
are  for  a  thick-and-thin  Russian  alliance.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  reports  which  tell  of  their 
success,  and  of  the  completion  of  that  alliance, 
we  must  take  the  liberty,  as  yet,  not  to  believe 
them.  Austria  has  still  more  to  lose  than  to  win 
by  Russian  support ;  and  we  most  suspend  onr 
credence  till  something  more  positive  be  learned. 

In  the  aflidrs  of  Italy,  however,  the  Austrian 
minister  takes  more  pains  to  win  France,  to  flatter 
it,  and  obtain  its  support,  than  it  takes  for  Eng- 
lish adhesion.  What  more  natural  1  The  na- 
tional feeling  of  England  is  not  awakened  for 
Lombard  as  for  Roman  independence.  We  do 
not,  like  the  French  President,  hold  an  ardent 
population  in  leash,  and  keep  it  from  rushing  over 
the  Alps.  We  should  therefore  neither  be  sus- 
picious nor  jealous  of  Austrian  advances  to 
France.  The  Morning  Chronicle  seeks  to  af- 
fright us  by  the  bugbear  of  a  French  and  Austrian 
alliance,  such  as  that  which  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury menaced  the  balance  of  power  in  Germany 
and  in  Europe.  Who  now  fears  for  the  balance 
of  power  in  Germany  or  in  Europe  ?  In  the  last 
century  France  and  Austria  leagued — what  for  t — 
to  make  war,  to  hustle  Prussis,  or  to  get  a  slice 
of  Poland.  Now,  if  they  ally,  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that  it  is  not  for  war,  but  for  peace  ;  not 
for  the  purposes  of  treachery,  but  for  those  of 
compromise.  Instead  of  being  in  alarm  at  a  good 
understanding  between  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  we  may  find  reason,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  congratulate  ourselves  and  Europe  on  the 
closeness  and  sincerity  of  the  understanding. 

We  should  have  said  this  at  any  time ;  but  how 
much  more  should  it  be  said  now,  when  Austria 
has  entered,  to  all  appearance  frankly,  on  the  path 
of  constitutional  government !  Since  the  bombard- 
ments of  Prague  and  of  Vienna,  the  court  of 
Austria  has  been  identified  with  a  purely  military 
administration.  Courts-martial,  forced  constitu- 
tions, unnecessary  executions,  threats  and  violence, 
have  marked  the  career  of  Windischgratz  and 
Radetzki.  But  the  civilians  have  at  length  spoken 
out ;  and  as  far  as  can  yet  be  learned  of  the  new 
constitutional  organization  promulgated,  it  is  fa- 
vorable to  liberty.  It  is  the  first  great  essay  of  a 
monarchical  federation.  And  it  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  even  if  the  great  empire  of  Austria 
should  be  doomed  to  fall  asunder,  it  educates  and 
prepares  each  province  and  class  in  the  practice 
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of  their  local  liberties  and  self-administration, 
which  will  serve  to  mature  and  render  them  inde- 
pendent and  free,  whatever  may  be  the  future 
dismemberment  in  partitioning  the  empire.  The 
constitution  falls  certainly  the  hardest  upon  Hun- 
gary, whose  ancient  freedom  and  oonstitotion  it 
modifies  and  destroys.  But  this  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  constitution  cannot  be  considered 
as  complete;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
compromise  may  be  entered  into  between  the 
combatants  on  both  banks  of  the  Theiss,  which 
may  satisfy  the  susceptibilities  and  fair  objections 
of  the  Magyars. 

Singular  to  say,  the  entrance  of  the  Russians 
into  Transylvania  is  believed  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution.  It 
was,  first  of  all,  a  proof  that  the  miliury  leaders 
and  strength  of  the  country  did  not  suflice  to  es- 
tablish peace'  and  restore  tranquillity.  But  Rus- 
sian military  aid  towards  this  was  a  remedy  worse 
than  the  disease ;  and  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
desire  of  the  military  chiefs,  the  constitution  was 
issued.  Another  motive  for  giving  it  was  thy 
eflfect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Germans  and 
at  Frankfort  by  the  Russian  intervention.  The 
mere  fact  at  once  threw  the  whole  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  side  of  Prussia,  which  might 
thus  have  borne  away  the  prize  of  the  imperial 
crown.  The  Austrian  statesmen,  however,  by 
their  constitution,  show  themselves  no  less  liberal 
than  the  Prussian.  If  they  have  not  universal 
sufifrage,  neither  have  they  indirect  election.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  federal  system  is  more 
likely  and  fitted  to  unite  Germany,  and  to  connect 
the  outlying  provinces  with  a  link  binding  yet  not 
galling,  than  if  the  Austrian  empire  was  formed 
into  an  administrative  whole. 

But  however  intended  to  captivate  the  Germans, 
and  win  golden  opinions,  the  Austrian  constitution 
has  undoubtedly  not  yet  done  so.  It  has  been 
very  ill  received  at  Frankfort.  The  chief  repre- 
sentative of  Austria,  Schmerling,  has  been  obliged 
to  resign.  Welcker  has  wheeled  round,  with  two 
score  votes ;  and  should  the  election  of  German 
emperor  take  place  at  once,  ere  there  is  time  for 
reflection,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  election  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  But  a  little  delay  and  reflec- 
tion, especially  if  the  Russians  do  not  advance, 
and  the  Russian  alliance  be  denied,  may  change 
this  aspect  of  aflfairs. 

Should,  however,  the  rumor  turn  out  to  be  true, 
that  Russia,  assured  of  Austrian  alliance,  or  rather 
submission,  has  ^  used  dictatorial  language  to 
Prussia,  and  disapproved  her  constitution,  then 
indeed  the  flame  may  be  expected  to  break  forth, 
and  a  struggle  to  ensue  between  the  German  and 
the  Russian  races,  of  which  no  one  can  foresee 
the  result,  except  that  Austria  will  infallibly  fall  a 
prey  to  the  victor. 


Tbe  state  of  luly  is  more  unsettled  than  ever. 
The  republicans  appear  for  the  moment  to  have  it 
all  their  own  way  in  Tuscany  and  Rome.  Aus- 
trian troops  threaten,  but  do  not  stir.     Piedmont 


resumes  the  war ;  on  what  mission,  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  grand  duke  joins  the  pope  in  his  exile 
at  Gaeta,  but  declines  to  share  the  damaging  hos- 
pitality of  King  Ferdinand.  And  abeolute  King 
Ferdinand,  who  harbors  the  crowned  exiles  of  Tusr 
cany  and  Rome,  is  in  hot  water. 

The  position  of  the  '^Lazzarone  infermo*'  is 
singular.  In  Naples,  he  seems  to  be  abetting  his 
arbitrary  and  inefficient  ministry  in  dissolving  the 
chambers  just  elected ;  a  step  that  might  be  taken  by 
a  new  ministry,  but  hardly  by  one  that  has  already 
been  indulged  in  two  dissolutions.  In  Sicily,  the  king 
is  oflTering,  as  the  price  of  a  return  to  allegiance,  tbe 
concession  of  what  was  originally  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  When  the  European  revolution 
reached  Southern  Italy,  King  Ferdinand  oflTered  to 
the  Sicilians  a  constitution,  but  it  was  that  of  1821, 
and  was  accompanied  by  continued  union  with 
Naples.  They  demanded  a  separate  administra- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  1812 — their  own  ancient 
constitution  revised  in  that  year  under  English 
auspices.  AfVer  a  twelvemontb*s  warfare,  the 
king  oflTers  to  grant  a  constitution  on  the  basis  of 
1812,  with  a  separate  administration,  a  separate 
budget,  a  pure  Sicilian  staflf  of  functionaries,  and 
something  like  an  amnesty.  The  ofl^er  is  either  a 
trick,  such  as  is  permitted  only  to  thimbleriggers 
at  Epsom  and  kings  at  Naples,  or  it  is  the  most 
amazing  premium  on  rebellion  vouchsafed  by  a 
monarch  of  the  Neapolitan  house.  Good  qualities 
may  be  brought  out  even  in  a  Neapolitan  Bourbon, 
if  his  subjects  will  only  rebel  enough, — Spectator^ 
17  March. 


From  th«  Examiner,  10th  March. 
RUSSIAN   MOVEMENTS. 

Russia,  which  seems  to  have  lain  in  perfect  qui- 
etude, however  vigilant,  during  all  the  European 
revolution  and  agitation  of  last  year,  seems  to  have 
awakened  to  restlessness  and  ambition  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  rest  of  Europe  is  forswearing 
such  motives  and  causes  of  disquiet.  Russian  di- 
plomacy, so  silent  and  reserved  last  year,  has  of  a 
sudden  begun  to  send  forth  notes  insisting  on  keep- 
ing intact  those  stipulations  of  1815  which  Russia 
itself  has  in  so  many  instances  set  at  nought.  Russia 
has  all  at  once  grown  alive  to  the  state  of  Anstria, 
of  Prussia,  and  of  Italy.  Alarmed  at  the  liberal 
constitution  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  czar 
has  hermetically  sealed  his  frontier,  and  advanced 
an  army  into  Lithuania,  in  addition  to  that  which 
already  may  be  said  to  govern  Poland.  Even  the 
Imperial  Guards  have  been  ordered  to  Wilna. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cracow  and  on  the  borders  of 
Gallicia,  the  Russians  are  in  force.  The  principal- 
ities of  the  Danube  have,  we  know,  been  occupied 
by  them ;  and  it  required  but  the  Austrian  com- 
mander in  Transylvania  to  hold  up  his  finger  to  have 
had  a  corps  of  Russian  troops  instantly  garrisoning 
the  strong  towns  of  that  principality. 

The  Porte,  meanwhile,  which  at  first  ofl^ered  no 
objection  to  the  Russians'  march  to  Jassy  and  Bo* 
charest,  has  begun  to  conceive  mistrust  and  to  offer 
protests.    England  and  France  are  said  both  to  joia 
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in  the  latter,  and  to  support  the  sultan.  But  Russia, 
instead  of  desisting,  daily  makes  fresh  demands.  It 
made  the  strange  proposal,  for  example,  that  the 
Porte  should  send  her  fleet  into  the  Adriatic,  to 
support  that  of  Austria  in  closing  the  ports  of  those 
seas,  or,  at  least,  of  the  Dalmatian  shore.  The  Porte 
scouted  the  idea,  which,  in  truth,  would  have  been 
a  disgrace  to  Christendom.  But  Russia  made  it  in 
the  mere  expectation  of  denial,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  pretext  of  then  asking  to  pass  the  Dardanelles 
with  her  .own  Black  Sea  fleet,  in  order  to  intenrene 
at  Palermo  and  Civita,  as  the  French  and  English 
fleets  were  doing.  TitofT  is  reported  to  have  made 
the  formal  demand,  to  have  been  refused  passage  by 
the  Turkish  minister,  and  to  have  threatened  in  con- 
sequence that  the  Russian  fleet  would  force  a  passage. 

It  may,  however,  be  suspected  that  Russia  is  not 
serious  in  this  threat,  and  that  it  has  been  thrown 
out  principally  to  induce  France  to  consent  to  the 
mareh  of  the  Austrians  into  Tuscany,  which  virtu- 
ally will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  doings 
in  Central  Italy.  The  present  French  government 
is  said  not  to  be  averse ;  but  it  needs  an  excuse, 
and  fears  the  effect  on  its  own  people  of  a  trium- 
phant march  of  the  Austrians  to  crush  all  freedom 
at  Florence. 

The  TTmes,  in  touching  upon  these  eyents,  re- 
marks with  some  truth  the  singular  result  of  France 
and  Austria  having  come  to  an  understanding  in 
luly,  while  Russia  and  Austria  have  come  to  an 
understanding  on  the  Danube.  This,  which  the 
Thnes  represents  as  most  untoward,  it  attributes  of 
course  to  its  usual  scape-goat.  Lord  Palmerston; 
The  full  understanding,  however,  which  has  been 
wrought  between  France  and  Austria,  and  between 
Austria  and  Russia,  proceeds  not  from  any  sayings 
or  doings  of  our  foreign  minister,  but  from  that  pov- 
erty and  necessity  which  is  said  proverbially  to  in- 
troduce men,  as  well  as  countries,  to  strange  bed- 
fellows. 

Austria  is  but  too  glad  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Russia,  seeing  that  Austria  is  unable  to  reduce 
Hungary  without  the  aid  of  Russian  troops.  When 
she  is  obliged  to  call  on  them  to  help  her  against 
Kossuth,  how  can  Austria  object  to  Russian  designs 
on  the  principalities  or  on  the  Bosphorust 

Again,  Louis  Napoleon  has  the  republic  in  Paris  to 
curb  and  to  ride,  and  can  have  no  ambition  to  see  wild 
democracy  flourish  either  in  Rome  or  Florence.  He 
cannot  with  any  show  of  fairness  arrest  it  himself, 
but  he  would  delight  to  see  Austria  or  any  power 
do  so.  Louis  Napoleon  evidently  desires  no  better 
than  to  play  the  monareh,  and  force  himself  into  the 
rank  and  circle  of  European  crowned  heads.  For 
this  he  must  qualify  ;  and  he  can  best  qualify  for  it 
in  the  manner  that  Napoleon  did,  by  being  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  nominal  head  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  President  of  the  French  re- 
public will  by-and-bye  be  looking  in  the  same  diree- 
tiop  for  a  wife.    Whenever  he  does  so,  the  Times 

will  not  fail  to  throw  the  blame  on  Lord  Palmerston. 

a 

"Jjobor  and  other  Capital — the  Rights  of  each 
Secured  and  the  Wrongs  of  both  Eradicated ^^^  is  an 
American  book  with  a  species  of  communist  object. 


In  Mr.  Edward  Kellogg 's  opinion,  capital  is  in- 
creasing too  fast  in  the  States,  and  threatening  to 
overwhelm  the  rights  of  labor.  According  to  his 
calculation,  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
population  owns  one  half  of  the  property  of  the 
country ;  if  matters  are  permitted  to  go  on  as  they 
are  going,  individual  wealth  w^l  still  further  in- 
crease, and  the  laborer  in  America  be  as  badly  oflT 
as  the  laborer  in  Europe.  This  disproportionate 
distribution  of  good  things  is  not  owing  to  any 
natural  necessity,  but  is  artificially  brought  about 
by  the  laws.  *'  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
people,'*  he  writes,  '*  are  actually  wronged  out  of 
their  property,  and  the  earnings  of  their  labor,  by 
the  operation  of  the  laws,  although  their  contracts 
are  voluntarily  made  and  honestly  fulfilled.  Neither 
of  the  contracting  parties  may  know  that  either  is 
injured  by  the  laws,  although  both  may  be  sensible 
that  justice  is  not  really  done  them.*' 

The  origin  of  this  injustice  is  in  the  law  which 
makes  the  precious  metals  a  legal  tender ;  but  the 
direct  mode  of  producing  the  evil  is  by  high  and 
fluctuating  rates  of  interest,  by  means  of  which 
the  fraction  (two  and  a  half  per  cent.)  of  capital- 
ists can  practise  extortion  upon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  simple  remedy  for  inequality  and 
wrong,  according  to  Mr.  Kellogg's  plan,  is  to  let 
everybody  with  land  issue  money  on  it. 

The  plan  requires  the  general  government  to  es- 
tablish an  institution,  with  one  or  more  branches  in 
each  state.  This  institution  may  appropriately  be 
called  the  National  Safety  Fund ;  first,  because  the 
money  of  this  institution  will  always  be  safe ;  sec- 
ond, because  it  will  secure  property  and  labor  from 
the  tyranny  now  exeroised  over  them  by  the  capri- 
cious power  of  money. 

To  make  this  currency  a  true  representative  of 
property,  the  Safety  Fund  must  issue  its  money 
only  in  exchange  for  mortgages  secured  by  double 
the  amount  of  productive  landed  estate.  'The 
money,  when  put  in  circulation,  will  represent  and 
be  secured  by  the  first  half  of  productive  property, 
and  the  interest  upon  the  mortgages  will  be  secured 
by  a  portion  of  the  yearly  products  or  income  of  the 
property.  The  Safety  Fund  will  issue  its  money, 
bearing  no  interest,  for  the  mortgages  bearing  in- 
terest. [The  rate  of  interest  is  to  be  one  and  a 
tenth  per  cent.] 

Except  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  question 
of  interest,  there  is  no  peculiar  novelty  in  Mr. 
Kellogg's  scheme.  Mississippi  Law  proposed  a 
plan  to  the  Pariiament  of  Scotland  for  the  issue  of 
paper  money  on  the  credit  of  land ;  and  we  have 
latteriy  seen  the  project  revived  in  this  country 
with  an  extension  to  all  commodities  not  perish- 
able. It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  error  of  con- 
founding property  with  currency  ;  the  confusion 
that  would  ensue  if  every  holder  oi  Isnd  in  the 
country  were  to  rush  for  notes  on  the  opening  of 
the  banks  ;  or  the  great  fluctuations  in  value,  as 
each  large  issue  of  new  paper  money  depreciated 
that  already  in  circulation,  with  the  further  em- 
broilment from  the  action  of  a  funding  process 
(analogous  to  our  funding  of  exchequer  bills)  de- 
signed to  correct  the  over-issues,  of  which  Mr. 
Kellogg  has  a  kind  of  perception. 
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Pbobpxctvs.— This  work  Is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museam  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  lar^e,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  out  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  aNractive  TarietTj 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  or 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wanu  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgrh, 
Q^ar^erly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Bladcwood*9  noole 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commenuries. 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Speetator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Atheneeum,  the 
busy  and  imiustrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Otria- 
tian  Ot)eerter ;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
•ad  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  Uruted  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UnioertUu^  New  Monthly, 
Fraser^s,  TaU\  Ainsworth*9,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers*  admirable  Journal.  Y/e  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch  i  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  Ttie  TKmes.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
Into  our  neighborhood  ;  ana  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellera,  and  Politicians,  with 
•11  parts  of  the  world  j  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  nf 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Coloniratlon, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyaces 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selectiotiK ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  fully 
acquaint  our  readera  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiaire,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement— Xo  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yera,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  oi 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  onr  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  weliiu- 
formed  family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  sgainst 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowinr  the  tsheai  from  Ike 
chaf,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
FTTZOERALD  ON  THE  BUDSON^S  BAY  COMPANY.* 

Mr.  Fitzgerald*9  ExomiruUion  of  the  Outrter 
end  Proceedings  of  the  Hudson* $  Bay  Company^ 
with  reference  to  the  Orant  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
has  been  prompted  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Manin*8 
truhy  pamphlet  upon  the  subject.  It  is  likely 
enough,  as  Mr.  Fitsgerald  asserts,  that  that  pnbli- 
cation  was  in  reality  a  semi-official  paflf  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  a  defence  of  Lord 
Grey  in  the  matter  of  Vancoaver's  Island  ;  but  if 
so,  the  concocters  of  the  scheme  will  rue  it.  Mr. 
FitigeTald*s  Examination  wants  the  urgent  polit- 
ical importance  attached  to  Dr.  Twiss'  work  on 
the  Oregon  question,  and  is  more  limited  in  its 
range  over  topics  of  geographical  discovery  and 
corious  bibliography ;  but  in  intrinsic  merit  it  is 
eqsal  to  that  remarkable  book.  It  exhibits  as 
distinct  an  arrangement  of  its  topics,  as  thorough  a 
kndwledge  of  their  subject  matter,  coupled  with 
as  close  snd  convincing  a  mode  of  argument; 
while  it  has  greater  vivacity  or  vigor  of  manner. 
Writing  in  reply  to  an  author  who  is  all  the  more 
Qoserupiilous  as  an  advocate  from  possessing  a 
sort  of  foolish  faith  in  the  side  he  takes,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  may  make  too  little  allowance  for  the 
Company,  but  the  merchant  princes  of  Leadenhall 
street  have  scarcely  been  subjected  to  sharper  at- 
tack or  a  keener  exposure  than  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  are  obnoxious  to  in  this  little  volume. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin's  argument  was  some- 
what aAer  this  fashion  :  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany are  excellent  people,  therefore  Lord  Grey 
was  quite  in  the  right  to  give  them  Vancouver's 
Island ;  and  upon  this  question  issue  is  joined. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  first  examines  the  right  of  the 
Company  to  their  territories  and  powers,  and  con- 
cludes that  they  have  none.  Their  charter  is 
really  invalid.  All  the  dicta  of  the  sages,  all  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  sgree  that  such  an  exten- 
sive monopoly  as  was  granted  by  Charles  the 
Second,  and  has  been  continuously  renewed,  can- 
not be  granted  by  the  crown  alone :  it  is  against 
common  right  and  common  law.  By  an  historico- 
diplomatic  examination,  Mr?  Fitzgerald  shows  that 
the  territory  granted  by  Charles  was  at  the  time 
not  his  to  grant,  a  great  part  of  it  belonging  to 
France  ;  but  if  the  charter  were  valid  in  law,  and 
the  territory  had  really  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
England,  the  terms  of  the  charter  eflectually  bar 
the  pretended  power  of  the  Company  to  prevent 
settlement ;  the  charter  declares  that  "  the  terri- 
tory, &c.,  shall  be  one  of  his  Majesty's  Planta- 

*  An  Examination  of  the  Charter  and  Proceedinn  of 
the  Hodsoo's  Bay  Company,  with  reference  to  the  Grant 
of  Vaooouver's  Island.  By  James  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
PaUished  by  Sannden. 
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tions  or  Colonies  in  America  ;"  and  so  well  do  th« 
Company  know  the  fact,  that  when  their  pretended 
rights  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  persons  too 
powerful  to  be  oppressed,  they  have  compromised, 
not  contended.  It  is  perhaps  rather  a  significant 
fact,  than  an  argument  for  forfeiture,  that  they 
have  never  conscientiously  attempted  to  fulfil  the 
main  condition  of  their  charter — the  discovery  of 
a  North-west  passage,  or  attempted  it  at  all  except 
for  an  interested  purpose.  The  following  sum- 
mary is  from  an  account  of  the  diflTerent  expe- 
ditions of  discovery  undertaken  by  the  servants  of 
the  Company  under  their  auspices. 

The  Company  have,  then,  sent  out  but  four  expe- 
ditions from  the  year  1670  to  the  present  time ;  of 
which  only  one  was  in  ships — that  is  to  say,  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  involve  the  Company  in  any 
great  expense.  And  of  these  four  expeditions,  the 
two  first  were  not  to  obtain  geographical  informa- 
tion, but  to  discover  copper.  They  were,  in  fine,  it 
would  seem,  not  expeditions  of  discovery,  but  in  a 
great  measure  trading  speculations ;  and  the  other 
two  were  both  undertaken  when  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  sent  out  similar  expeditions ;  and  one 
was  made  in  order  to  enable  the  Company  to  put 
forward  their  claims  as  Arctic  discoverers,  when 
they  applied  for  the  renewal  of  their  license  of  ex- 
clusive trade  with  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  examines  the  praises  which  the 
Company  have  received  for  their  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate.  He  shows 
that  those  praises  are  limited  to  a  few  stations,  the 
panegyrists  knowing  nothing  beyond  ;  but  he  also 
shows,  from  the  same  authorities,  that  gross  ill- 
treatment  of  the  natives  takes  place ;  and  then  he 
collects  accounts  together  from  all  sources,  which 
prove  that  their  own  profit  is  the  measure  of  their 
Indian  management ;  that  they  give  rum  to  get 
skins ;  that  they  wink  at  murder  to  get  skins ; 
that  they  abandon  the  Indians  to  starvation  when 
they  can  procure  them  skins  no  longer ;  and  that 
their  zeal  for  the  spiritual  comfort  of  the  nstivea 
is  only  warm  about  the  time  when  their  charter 
expires. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Beaver  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  Company,  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia 
river ;  but  in  1838,  after  the  license  had  been  re- 
newed, Mr.  Beaver  appears  to  have  left — anything 
but  pleased  with  the  facilities  aflbrded  him ;  his 
post  has  not  since  been  supplied  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  same  idea  of  trading  upon  a  missionary 
character — as  if  the  immortal  souls  of  men  were  t» 
be  bartered  for  fur-skins — seems  to  have  induced 
the  Company,  at  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  their 
license  of  trade,  to  apply  to  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  for  assistance ;  and  in  1839,  six  mis- 
sionaries proceeded  to  the  country.  We  have  lately 
been  told,  in  the  Company's  defence,  that  ^^&9e 
nuBsionahes  and  one  IndiaD  assistant  misaioiiaryy 
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are  now  actually  employed  in  this  sacred  aenrice." 
A  very  cursory  inspection  of  the  Wesleyan  Reports 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  statement  is  untrue. 
The  same  inspection  will  also  display  the  policy  of 
the  Company,  which  seems  to  be,  to  get  rid  of  mis- 
aionaries  as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer  of  any  use 
to  prop  up  the  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade.  We 
find  that  in  1843,  there  were  six  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries in  the  whole  of  the  Company's  territories ; 
from  1844  to  1846,  there  were  five ;  in  1847,  there 
were  four ;  in  1848,  three ;  and,  one  having  since 
returned,  there  are  at  this  moment  but  two,  of 
whom  one  is  an  Indian  assistant  missionary;  so 
that  there  is  hut  one  regular  missionary  m  the 
whole  of  the  Company's  territory, 

A  much  graver  charge  is  brought  against  the 
agents  of  the  Company — that  of  actual  if  not  of 
legal  treason  in  inciting  Americans  to  settle  in  the 
disputed  Oregon  territory,  and  sacrificing  the  na- 
tional interests  to  their  own. 

The  American  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany would  seem  from  the  above  facts  to  be  more 
than  a  matter  of  suspicion. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  these  are  all  idle  tales; 
they  are  tales,  but  such  tales  that  Parliament  ought 
to  make  a  searching  investigation  into  their  truth. 
This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  Dr.  M'Laughlin 
provided  for  himself  a  very  large  tract  of  land,  on 
what  title  no  one  knows ;  that  he  formed  a  consid- 
erable farm  in  what  was  certain  to  become  American 
territory,  and  that  he  encouraged  the  immigration 
of  settlers  from  the  United  States,  well  knowing 
that  his  own  property  would  thus  be  raised  in  value. 
It  is  certain  that  he  has  now  left  the  Hudson *s  Bay 
Company,  and  has  become  nominally,  what  he 
seems  to  have  been  for  years  really,  an  American 
citizen,  living  in  the  midst  of  an  American  popu- 
lation, which  he  collected  round  him,  upon  soil  to 
which  he  knew  that  his  own  country  had  all  along 
laid  claim. 

•  ••••• 

The  Oregon  territory  was  peopled,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Company,  with  subjects  of  the  United 
States  ;  that  lost  us  the  boundary  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

Since  writing  the  former  chapter,  I  have  heard 
this  account  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  respect  to  the  Oregon  boundary  ; 
which  offers  still  stronger  grounds  for  inquiry.  The 
country  south  of  the  49ih  parallel,  it  seems,  was 
hunted  up;  therefore  the  posts  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  were  become  of  no  value  at  all.  By 
annexing  all  that  country  to  the  United  States,  and 
inserting  in  the  treaty  a  clause  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  the  Company  for  all  its  posts  if 
it  turned  them  out,  the  Company  were  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Americans  a  large  sum  of  money  for  what 
would  have  been  worth  nothing  had  the  territory 
remained  British. 

We  could  easily  extend  our  notice  of  topics  and 
extracts,  especially  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
territory  for  colonization  purposes  ;  but  our  object 
is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
book,  rather  than  to  enter  fully  into  the  rights  and 
conduct  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  to  re- 
open in  this  department  of  the  journal  the  question 
of  Vancouver's  Island.  We  trace  nothing  of  cre- 
dulity or  partisanship  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  book, 
though  there  is  evidently  a  feeling  against  the 
Canpany ;  but  there  is  an  accumulation  of  facts 


which  will  materially  diminish  the  good  esteem  of 
that  corporation  in  public  opinion,  and  require 
some  abler  advocate  than  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin 
to  explain  away.  The  new  connection  which  Lord 
Grey  has  introduced  to  **  this  Office"  in  the  Com- 
pany will  not  turn  out  so  valuable  as  might  have 
been  supposed 

PROMOTION — SENIORITY  AND  CAPACITY. 
We  copy  part  of  an  article  from  the  Spectator  of  1 7  Maroh. 
A  CRT  is  raised  of  wanted  a  general  "  as  if  the 
breed  had  failed ;  now,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  has  failed ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  such  an  appearance  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  duplex  rule  at  the  Horse  Guards,  which 
seems  contrived  to  shut  out  men  of  extraordinary 
capacity.  Everybody  knows  what  a  pressure  there 
is  for  commissions,  and  how  much  interest  is  required 
to  obtain  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  one.  Among 
so  wealthy  a  nation  as  oars,  the  purchasing  power 
is  enormous;  you  have  only  to  glance  round  the 
newer  suburbs  in  every  direction,  and  at  the  num- 
ber of  high-rented  houses,  to  perceive  the  immense 
money-power ;  it  vastly  exceeds  the  number  of  va- 
canciea  in  the  army.  But  money  wealth  is  a  qual- 
ification which  in  no  respect  coincides  with  the 
peculiar  qualification  for  military  arts ;  onr  officers 
therefore  are  chosen,  almost  entirely,  by  a  rule 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  choice  of  officers.  The 
rule  is  limited  by  the  preemption  allowed  to  family 
or  class  interest ;  but  again  that  practice  has  no  ap- 
plication to  military  capacity.  Our  officers  are  doubly 
winnowed  from  the  mass  of  the  population,  but  by 
a  rule  which  does  not  fit ;  you  might  as  well  seek 
to  extract  alcohol  from  wine  by  passing  it  through 
a  coal-screen  and  a  cotton-blower ;  at  the  end  of  the 
process  you  would  have  the  less  liquid,  but  ecill 
alcohol  diluted  as  much  as  ever.  Men  thus  selected 
are  advanced  by  seniority ;  the  perfectly  equal  claims 
of  the  purchasers  hang  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
Horse  Guards  like  the  '^  wronged  orphan's  tears" 
upon  the  arm  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach ;  and  to  ad- 
vance one  for  ability,  a  whole  host  must  be  pro- 
moted. Hence  our  brevet  absurdity.  The  doable 
effect  of  this  duplex  rule,  appointment  by  purchase 
and  seniority,  is,  to  keep  out  of  the  service  such 
men  as  have  peculiar  bent  for  military  avocations 
but  cannot  show  the  money  qualification,  and  to 
keep  back  such  men  as  do  creep  into  the  service. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  men  possess- 
ing uncommon  faculties  is  thinned;  in  the  next 
place,  the  public,  instead  of  picking  out  such  men 
as  do  get  in,  and  using  them  as  soon  and  as  much 
as  possible,  is  made  to  wait  until  they  show  them- 
selves in  their  turn  among  the  mass  of  common 
men.  The  public  must  not  survey  the  whole  army 
as  it  stands,  and  pick  out  the  best  men,  but  mast 
stand  by  and  wait  for  them  until  they  show  them- 
selves in  passing,  by  single  file,  the  turn-uble  of 
the  Horse  Guards.  Does  not  that  account  for  our 
want  of  generals  ? 

It  is  said  that  we  are  at  peace  ;  but  we  have  not 
been  more  so  than  France,  who  has  a  crop  of  3'ounj^ 
generals  ready  for  use — Cavaignac,  Laroorici^re, 
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B^eaa,  and  others.  We  flight  have  the  same 
supply  by  ming  the  same  rule.  We  have  no  laok 
either  of  the  raw  material  or  of  opportunity.  France 
has  had  her  Algerian  war ;  and  whenever  a  young 
man  shows  ability  she  picks  him  out  for  a  further 
test  of  his  faculties,  and  continues  the  process  of 
testing  him  by  opportunity,  until  he  finds  his  high- 
'est  natural  level  and  France  has  discovered  his 
utmost  ability.  We  have  our  East  Indian  wars, 
our  fleets  ever  st  sea;  we  have  our  Edwardeses, 
Blackfoots,  Molesworths,  Youngs,  and  hosts  of 
young  officers  evincing  the  highest  qualities.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  these  have  already  shown  all 
they  can  do  ;  EMwardes  may  be  no  more  than  we 
have  seen  in  him  already;  but  there  is  a  prima 
facie  case  for  putting  him  to  the  next  test.  It  was, 
however,  thought  an  immense  thing  to  accompany 
his  "step,"  in  ordinary  promotion,  with  the  nomi- 
nal rank  of  brevet  major,  and  the  alphabetical  honor 
of  C.  B.  after  his  name.  We  decline  to  accept  the 
offers  of  fortune,  refuse  to  push  forward  our  most 
promising  young  officers,  and  wait  to  find  whether 
an  Edwardes  can  be  trained  into  a  general  until  he 
squeeze  through  the  turn-table — which  will  be  when 
he  is  superannuated.  We  will  not  use  the  testing 
opportunities  of  our  Indian  wars,  as  France  has 
done  those  of  Algeria ;  on  the  contrary  we  exclude 
the  winners  of  Indian  renown  from  the  high  post 
in  India,  and  send  out  the  last  man  who  has  been 
put  forth  by  the  turn-table — a  man  who  has  never 
commanded  a  regiment  in  active  service.  And  when 
calamity  comes  upon  us,  we  have  nothing  for  it  but 
to  fall  back  upon  a  reluctant  old  hero,  an  aged  and 
fatigued  Achilles;  or  to  send  out  "the  duke." 
Wellington,  by  the  way,  won  his  Indian  renown 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  man — but  then  he  had  a 
brother.  If  we  will  not  permit  the  gniwth  of  Wel- 
lingtons without  a  high  property  qualification  and  a 
high  qualification  in  the  way  of  nepotism,  we  must 
not  complain  that  we  lack  generals ;  nor  decry  the 
breed  of  officers,  if  we  choose  to  accept  them  only 
in  the  chronological  order  of  their  commissions. 


PROFESSOR   OWEN  ON   LIMBS.* 

This  volume  is  one  of  that  rare  class  of  works 
where  extensive  knowledge  and  animated  science 
endow  a  seemingly  narrow  subject  with  largeness, 
variety  and  interest,  by  tracing  its  relations 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  illustrating  their 
connection  by  curious  analogies,  and  endeavoring 
to  deduce  some  primal  law  from  the  examination 
of  the  whole.  The  Bridge  water  treatise  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  Hand  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  ever  written,  for 
the  pTofosinn  of  its  topics,  the  cogency  of  its  con- 
clusions, and  the  popularity  of  its  manner.  The 
range  of  Professor  Owen  is  as  extensive,  his 
treatment  more  rigidly  close,  the  law  he  would 


*  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs.  A  Discourse  delivered  on 
Pridny,  February  9,  at  an  Evening  Meeting  of  ihe  Royal 
Instiiuiion  of  Great  Britain.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.  R. 
S.    Published  by  Van  Voorst. 


establish  not  so  clearly  settled,  being  indeed  (torn 
its  nature  less  obvious.  That  man  is  indebted  to 
his  hand,  perhaps  rather  to  his  thumb,  for  his  su« 
periority  over  all  other  animals — that  without  the 
human  thumb  the  human  mind  could  not  give 
efiect  to  its  conceptions — is  a  law  more  readily 
perceived  than  that  "  arms  and  legs  are  develop- 
ments of  costal  appendages." 

The  object  of  the  Discourse  on  the  Nature  of 
Limbs  is  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  primal  type 
of  the  limb— that  original  germ  or  pattern  which 
is  found  everywhere,  and  whose  numerous  varia- 
tions are  to  be  considered  developments.  The 
survey  is  confined  to  the  vertebrate  animals ;  be- 
cause they  alone  have  properly  limbs,  and,  which 
to  the  lecturer  is  of  more  importance,  the  hard 
parts  of  the  leg  of  a  crab  or  insect,  if  ranked  as 
limbs,  would  overturn  this  theory.  The  vertebrate 
animals  are  distributed  by  nature  into  several 
classes,  with  different  habitations  and  different 
modes  of  locomotion.  "  They  people  the  seas, 
and  can  move  swiAly  both  beneath  and  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  they  can  course  over  the 
dry  land,  and  traverse  the  substance  of  the  earth  ; 
they  can  rise  above  that  surface,  and  soar  in  the 
lofty  regions  of  aerial  space."  Man  can  by 
science  accomplish  somewhat  similar  feats ;  he 
can  (naturally)  walk  the  land,  he  can  sail  upon 
the  waters,  he  can  dive  under  them,  he  can  tunnel 
the  earth,  and  by  means  of  a  balloon  he  can  rise 
into  the  air.  The  instruments  by  which  he  ac- 
complishes this  are  different,  not  to  say  opposite. 
In  nature  there  is  rather  great  variety  than  essen- 
tial difference,  that  is,  difiference  of  type.  The  fin 
of  the  fish,  the  fore-limb  of  the  mole,  the  wing  of 
the  bat,  the  fore-leg  of  the  racer,  the  arm  and 
hand  of  man,  appear  "  at  sight,"  as  dififerent  as 
they  well  can  be  ;  but,  closely  examined  by  the 
anatomist,  not  only  do  they  all  seem  to  have  the 
same  type,  but  the  parts  are  answerable  or  homol- 
ogous. There  is  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade, 
the  clavicle  or  collar-bone,  the  single  bone  of  the 
arm-proper,  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
carpals,  or  collection  of  bones  forming  the  wrist, 
and  the  digits.  These  are  sometimes  as  distinctly 
marked  in  the  lowest  animals  as  in  the  skeleton 
of  man,  though  with  exquisite  adaptation  to  their 
particular  purpose ;  sometimes  the  germs  only  of 
certain  parts  are  found  ;  and  sometimes  a  particu- 
lar bone  may  be  absent  when  it  is  not  wanted — 
as  the  clavicle  in  hoofed  animals. 

To  trace  these  resemblances,  and  to  exhibit 
them  in  their  more  marked  developments,  forms 
the  first  part  of  Mr.  Owen^s  Discourse ;  the  text 
being  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  plates,  which  serve 
as  substitutes  for  the  skeletons  that  were  probably 
used  in  the  lecture  at  the  royal  institution.  The 
secoud  part  is  more  argumentative  than  demonstra- 
tive ;  and  contains  technical  reasons  in  support  of 
the  professor^s  own  theory,  in  opposition  to  the 
theories  of  some  German  anatomists,  as  to  what 
is  the  archetypal  idea  of  a  limb— -which  examina- 
tion results  in  the  conclusion  we  have  already 
mentioned.     "  Arms  and  legs  therefore  are  devel- 
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opments  of  coetal  appendages.  They  are  not  ribs 
that  have  become  free;  although  liberated  ribe 
may  perform  analogous  fonetions,  as  in  the  aer- 
penU  and  the  Draco  volans."  If  we  adoptt  the 
ascending  instead  of  the  descending  series — if  we 
look  at  the  lowest  specimen,  as  in  the  fish,  instead 
of  the  highest,  as  man — ^the  fins  will  appear  ap- 
pendages to  the  ribs :  and  this,  Professor  Owen 
says,  is  the  tme  mode  of  investigation. 

Most  of  the  mistakes  in  the  attempts  to  ascertain 
the  typical  or  essential  nature  of  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton, and  almost  all  the  impediments  and  opposition 
to  the  prosecution  of  this  main  end  of  anatomical 
science,  have  arisen  from  its  study  being  confined 
to  that  by-path  in  which  it  is  usually  commenced, 
viz.,  where  the  course  of  development  has  reached 
the  hiehest  form  of  animal  life,  \n  which  modifica- 
tion of  each  part  in  mutual  subserviency  to  another 
is  greatest,  and  the  deviation  from  the  archetype  is 
in  the  same  degree.  The  rectification  of  the  mis- 
takes and  the  acquisition  of  the  more  catholic  feel- 
ing towards  the  study  are  ^ined  by  pursuing  the 
broader  high-road  of  organic  nature,  where  those 
forms  are  ofifered  to  our  contemplation  in  which 
vegetative  uniformity  most  prevails,  and  the  arche- 
type is  least  obscured  b3r  purposive  adaptations. 

if,  therefore,  we  find  in  that  class  which  best  dis- 
plays the  conditions  for  solving  the  problem  imme- 
diately before  us,  that  the  connections  of  the  scapu- 
lar arch  are  such  as  to  complete  a  typical  segment, 
which  otherwise  would  be  abnormal  by  defect,  we 
roust  conclude  that  the  type  is  here  adhered  to ; 
and  that,  although  these  connections  are  abrogated 
in  all  the  other  vertebrate  classes,  they  never- 
theless are  the  "  instantiae  dcviantes,"  and  are  ex- 
ceptions in  regard  to  the  rule  of  the  archetype,  not- 
withstanding the  actual  numerical  superiority  of  the 
instances. 

And  the  latter  fact  leads  us  to  another  considera- 
tion. This  superiority  was  not  always  such  as  it 
now  is.  Time  was  when  fishes  were  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom  in 
this  planet.  During  the  long  periods  antecedent  to 
the  mrmation  of  the  coal-measures,  the  vertebrate 
type  was  exclusively  manifested  by  forms  in  the  great 
majority  of  which  the  scapular  arch  was  articulated 
to  the  occciput.  Subsequent  changes  in  our  planet 
have  heightened  and  varied  the  condition  of  animal 
existence,  but  the  primitive  pattern  of  the  skeleton 
may  be  discerned  beneath  all  the  superinduced  mod- 
ifications. 

The  latter  part  of  the  discourse,  will,  in  its  de- 
tails, only  have  an  interest  for  anatomists ;  indeed, 
other  persons  will  not  readily  comprehend  it.  By 
aid  of  the  plates,  no  doubt,  the  arguments  of  the 
author  can  be  clearly  followed ;  but  mere  capabil- 
ity of  understanding  is  hardly  snfiicient  for  inter- 
est. The  reader  requires  to  be  familiar  with  the 
terms,  or  rather  with  the  things  they  represent. 
The  earlier  exposition  is  of  a  more  attractive  kind, 
from  the  comparative  easiness  with  which  the 
facts  and  their  bearing  are  understood.  The 
treatment  is  clear  and  masterly,  but  not  popular : 
a  less  scientific  manner  might  perhaps  have  ren- 
dered the  abtruser  arguments  more  prehensible  by 
the  general  reader*  In  particular  exposition  the 
style  is  close ;  in  a  wider  fieljd  Mr.  Owen  some- 
times rises  to  the  sfiTeet  of  eloquence  by  the  great- 


ness of  his  subjects  and  his  own  eapadty  to  ksndle 
them.  The  following  example  is  from  the  pero- 
ration of  his  argument. 

We  have  been  accnstomed  to  regard  the  verte- 
brate animals  as  being  characterized  by  tlie  limita- 
tion of  their  limbs  to  two  pairs,  and  it  is  true  that 
no  more  diverging  appendages  are  developed  for 
station,  locomotion,  and  manipulation.  But  the 
rudiments  of  many  more  pairs  are  present  in  many 
species.  And  though  they  may  never  be  devel- 
oped as  such  in  this  planet,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  certain  of  them  may  be  so  developed  if  the 
vertebrate  type  should  be  that  on  which  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  other  planets  of  our  system  are  or- 
ganized. 

The  conceivable  modifications  of  the  vertebrate 
archetype  are  very  far  from  being  exhausted  by  any 
of  the  forms  that  now  inhabit  the  earth,  or  that 
are  known  to  have  existed  here  at  any  period. 

The  naturalist  and  anatomist,  in  digesting  the 
knowledge  which  the  astronomer  has  been  able  to 
furnish  regarding  the  planets  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  satellites  for  illuminating  the  night  season  of 
the  distant  orbs  that  revolve  round  our  common  sun, 
can  hardly  avoid  speculating  on  the  organic  mechan- 
ism that  may  exist  to  profit  by  such  sources  of 
light,  and  which  must  exist,  if  the  only  conceivable 
purpose  of  those  beneficent  arrangements  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  But  the  laws  of  light,  as  of  gravitation, 
being  the  same  in  Jupiter  as  here,  the  eyes  of 
such  creatures  as  may  disport  in  the  soft  reflected 
beams  of  its  moons  will  probably  be  organized  on 
the  same  dioptric  principles  as  those  of  Uie  animala 
of  a  like  grade  of  organization  on  thb  earth.  And 
the  inference  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  vertebrate 
type  being  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  other  planets  will  not  appear  so 
hazardous  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  orbits  or 
protective  cavities  of  the  eyes  of  the  vertebrau  of 
this  planet  are  constructed  by  modified  vertebre. 
Our  thoughts  are  free  to  soar  as  far  as  any  legiti- 
mate analogy  may  seem  to  guide  them  rightly  in 
the  boundless  ocean  of  unknown  truth.  And  if 
censure  be  merited  for  here  indulging,  even  for  a 
moment,  in  pure  speculation,  it  may  perhaps  be 
disarmed  by  the  reflection,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  vertebrate  archetype  could  not  fail  to  suggest 
to  the  anatomist  many  possible  modifications  of  it 
beyond  those  that  we  know  to  have  been  realized  ia 
this  little  orb  of  ours. 
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WnxRX  shall  I  follow  thee,  wild  floating  symphony! 

I  cannot  wander  in  ether  away  ! 
While  the  soft  volumes  of  vibrating  harmony 

Melt  into  atmosphere,  here  I  must  stay. 

Where  thy  tuned  circles  end  man  cannot  know  ; 

Fading  in  distance  the  numbers  live  on  ; 
Now  joyful,  now  sighing,  their  sweet  currents  flow. 

And  space  must  be  passed  ere  the  music  be  done. 

In  the  far  empyrean  sound  voices  of  earth, 
To  God  the  Creator  low  echoes  are  borne  ; 

E^ch  varying  cadence  appears  a  new  birth, 
The  cry  of  a  child  in  a  pathway  forlorn. 

Farewell !  ye  lost  notes — ^I  can  hear  ye  no  more ; 

In  vain  would  I  follow  your  airy  retreat ; 
So  my  heart  chants  a  dirge  for  the  strain  that  is  o*er, 

Or  a  p0an  to  welcome  another  as  sweet. 
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THE  BOTHIE  OF  TOPER-NA-FUOSICH.* 

"  And  when  I  tell  ye  I  saw  a  glazidr,"  writes 
Thomas  Hood's  Irish  footman  from  Mont  Blanc, 
**  ye  Ml  be  thinking  I  mane  a  fine  boy  walking 
aboot  wid  patty  and  glass  at  his  back,  and  ye  Ml 
be  mightily  mistaken ;  that 's  just  what  a  glauer 
is  n*t  like  at  all.  And  so  I  've  described  it  to 
yees." 

Eren  so  say  we  of  Mr.  Cloagh^s  Bothie. 
When  our  readers  hear  of  an  Oxford  poem, 
written,  too,  by  a  college  fellow  and  tutor,  they 
will  naturally  expect,  as  usual,  some  pale  and 
sickly  bantling  of  the  Lyra  ApostoKca  school ;  all 
Mr.  Keble*s  defects  caricatured,  without  any  of 
his  excellences — another  deluge  of  milk-and-water 
from  that  perennial  fount  of  bad  verses,  which,  if 
quantity  would  but  make  up  for  quality,  would  be 
by  this  time  world-famous, — and  that  is  just  what 
Tie  Bothie  is  not  like,  "at  all,  at  all." 

Mr.  Clongh*s  poetic  dibui  would  hare  been 
certainly  an  easier  one  had  he  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  reigning  Oxford  school.  The  only 
oooditions  of  initiation  into  that  guild  have  been, 
lately,  that  a  man  should  be  a  thorough  bigot; 
that  his  conceptions  should  be  sufficiently  con- 
fased,  and  his  style  likewise ;  and,  above  all, 
that  be  should  be  melancholy.  Werterism,  now 
expelled  from  all  other  grades  of  society,  has  taken 
refuge,  alas !  in  the  institution  which  ought  to  be 
leading  the  age,  not  dragged  grumbling  in  its 
rear;  and  thus  has  arisen  a  second  and,  we  hope, 
last  **  poetry  of  despair,"  on  strictly  Church 
principles.  To  extract  tears  from  sunshine ;  to 
hear  the  wailings  of  remorse  in  the  song  of  a 
akylark ;  and  prove  the  eternal  perdition  of  Dis- 
senters from  the  down  on  a  dandelion — is,  with 
these  gentlemen,  to  see  into  the  deepest  spiritual 
symbolism  of  nature.     But  the  thing  is  past  a 

As  for  style,  the  prevailing  problem  with  the 
Oxford  poets  has  seemed  to  be,  how  best  to  hide 
the  farthing  rushlight  of  bigotry  under  the  bushel 
of  mystification ;  how  an  author,  having  no  definite 
meaning,  or,  if  he  have  one,  being  frightened  at 
it,  may  so  jumble  his  words  as  to  mean  nothing, 
or  anything  except  what  is.  cheerful,  or  manly, 
or  expressive  of  real  faith  that  God  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  world,  or,  indeed,  has  had  since 
Astrea  and  the  Stuarts  vanished  together  in 
1688. 

Now,  as  we  said  before,  the  best  possible  way 
of  describing  Mr.  Clough's  poem,  is  to  say,  that 
all  this  is  just  what  it  is  not. 

Bat  this  negative  method  of  description,  per 
modum  toUeruU,  as  the  schoolmen  wonld  have  said, 
thooi^  pleasantly  compendious  for  the  reader,  is 
hardly  fkir  on  the  critic,  to  whom  it  gives  no 
diance  of  displaying  his  esthetic  acumen  at  the 
aothor*s  expense  :  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
say  something  about  what  the  BotMe  is. 

*  The  Bothie  of  Toper-na-Fuosicb.    A  Lone- Vacation 
Pastoral.    By  Arthur  Hu^h  Cloaffh.    Oxford,  F.  Mac- 
I ;  LoodoQ,  Chapman  U  Hall,  Strand. 


The  poem  sets  forth,  in  playful  earnestness, 
how  a  party  from  Oxford,  with  their  tutor,  went 
to  read  in  the  Highlands  for  the  long  vacation  ; 
how  **  they  bathed,  read,  and  roamed,  all  in  the 
joy  of  their  life  and  glory  of  shooting  jackets;" 
and  how,  there  and  then,  '*  the  eager,  impetuous 
Hewson,"  poet  and  ulira-ultra-radical,  realized 
his  theories  of  the  nothingness  of  rank,  and  the 
dignity  of  dirty  work,  by  flirting  with  Highland 
lassies^-casting  himself,  in  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  at  the  delicate  feet  of  '*  Lady  Maria" — 
and  finally  falling  in  love  with  **  Elspie  Mackaye." 
The  incidents  and  arguments  which  flow  out  of 
Hewson^s  strange  sayings  and  doings,  together 
with  his  most  deep  and  truly  poetical  '*  love-story," 
make  up  the  staple  of  the  poem. 

And  here  we  must  notice,  first  of  all,  the  an- 
thor*s  vivid  snd  versatile  faculty  for  drawing  indi- 
vidual character.  Adam,  the  tutor ;  Hobbes,  '*  con- 
templative, corpulent,  witty  ;"  Lindsay,  "  clever, 
brilliant,  do-nothing;"  even  the  characters  of 
whom  little  but  the  names  appear — Arthur,  Hope, 
and  Airlie,  Sir  Hector,  the  old  chieflain,  David 
Mackaye,  the  old  army  farrier,  are  each  and  every 
one  of  them  living,  individual  persons — you  could 
swear  to  them  if  you  met  them  in  the  street. 
Hewson  the  poet  is  more  a  type  of  a  class  than 
an  individual — so  far  right.  But  the  women  are 
as  vividly  sketched  ss  the  men.  '*  Katie,"  the 
open-hearted  child  of  nature,  who  thinks  no 
shame  to  commence  a  fresh  innocent  flirtation  with 
every  fresh  acquaintance,  and,  like  a  butterfly, — 

....  Takes  pleasure  in  all,  as  in  beautiful 

weather. 
Sorry  to  lose  it,  but  just  as  we  would  be  to  lose 

fine  weather. 
And  she  is  strong  to  return  to  herself,  and  to  feel 

undeserted. 
For  she  always  keeps  burning  a  cheerful  fire  inside 

ber, — 

might  pass  for  a  type  of  the  Celtic  girl,  such  as 
you  will  meet  with  in  every  village  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  the  Highlands.  And  as  a 
contrast,  Elspie  Mackaye,  really  a  noble  ideal  of 
the  true  Scotchwoman,  with  all  her  rich  Norse 
character,  her  wild  Dantesque  imagination,  her 
shrewd,  ''canny"  insight,  her  deep  and  strong 
afiections,  yet  all  crushed  into  order  by  that  calm 
self-restraint  which  indicates,  not  coldness,  but 
intense  and  victorious  energy — we  must  say,  that 
we  know  no  recent  fiction  of  a  female  character 
so  genial,  so  original,  and  yet  so  natural.  But 
let  Elspie  speak  for  herself,  in  a  scene  of  exquisite 
pathos  and  purity,  p.  42  : — 

"  When,  you  remember,  you  took  my  hand  last 

evening,  talking, 
I  was  all  over  a  tremble :  and  as  yon  pressed  the 

fingers 
AAer,  and  afterwards  kissed  it,  I  ooold  not  speak. 

And  then,  too. 
As  we  went  home  you  kissed  me  for  saying  your 

name.    It  was  dreadful. 
I  have  been  kissed  before,"  she  added,  blushing 

slightly. 
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"  I  have  been  kissed  more  than  once  by  Donald  my 
cousin,  and  others; 

It  is  the  way  of  the  lads,  and  I  make  up  my  mind 
not  to  mind  it ; 

But,  Mr.  Philip,  last  night,  and  from  you,  it  was 
different  quite,  sir. 

When  I  think  all  that  over,  I  am  shocked  and  ter- 
rified at  it. 

Yes,  it  is  dreadful  to  me." 

She  paused,  but  quickly  continued. 

Smiling  almost  fiercely,  continued,  looking  up- 
ward,— 

<(  You  are  too  strong,  you  see,  Mr.  Philip !  Yon 
are  like  the  sea  there. 

Which  will  come,  through  the  straits,  and  all  be- 
tween the  mountains. 

Forcing  its  great  strong  tide  into  every  nook  and 
inlet. 

Getting  far  in,  up  the  quiet  stream  of  sweet  inland 
water. 

Sucking  it  up,  and  stopping  it,  turning  it,  driving 
It  backward. 

Quite  preventing  its  own  sweet  running.  And  then 
soon  after. 

Back  it  goes  off,  leaving  weeds  on  the  shore,  and 
wrack  and  uncleanness ; 

And  the  poor  bum  in  the  glen  tries  again  its  peace- 
ful running. 

But  it  is  brackish  and  tainted,  and  all  its  banks 
disordered. 

That  was  what  I  dreamt  all  last  night.  I  was 
the  burnie. 

Trying  to  get  along  through  the  tyrannous  brine, 
and  could  not ; 

I  was  .confined  and  squeezed  in  the  coils  of  the 
great  salt  tide,  that 

Would  mix  in  itself  with  me,  and  change  me ;  I 
felt  myself  changing ; 

And  I  struggled  and  screamed,  I  believe,  in  my 
dreams.    It  was  dreadful. 

You  are  too  strong,  Mr.  Philip !  I  am  but  a  poor 
slender  burnie. 

Used  to  the  glens  and  the  rocks,  the  rowan  and 
birch  of  the  woodies. 

Quite  unused  to  the  great  salt  sea;  quittf  afraid 
and  unwilling. 

Mr.  Cloogh  has  all  the  advantage  of  a  novel 
subject,  and  one,  too,  which  abounds  in  fantastic 
scenery  and  combinations,  as  it  were,  ready-made 
to  his  hands.  On  such  ground  he  need  only  be 
truthful  to  be  interesting.  The  strange  jumble  of 
society  which  the  Highlands  would  present  in  the 
summer  to  such  a  party — ^marquises  and  gillies, 
shooters  and  tourists — the  luxuries  and  fopperies 
of  modern  London  amid  the  wildest  scenery  and  a 
primitive  people — Aristotle  over  Scotch  whiskey — 
embroidered  satin  waistcoats  dancing  with  bare- 
legged hizzies — Chartist  poets  pledging  killed 
clansmen — Mr.  Clough  was  quite  right  in  deter- 
mining to  treat  so  odd  a  subject  in  a  corresponding- 
ly odd  manner.  Such  a  cockney-savage  Walpur- 
gisdance  does  exist.  It  may  be  seen,  we  are  in- 
formed, every  summer  in  the  ancient  haunts  of 
Bob  Roy  and  <*  the  Children  of  the  Mist."  It  is 
a  **  great  fact  of  the  age  ;"  and  in  our  judgment,  a 
very  significant  and  not  unpleasing  one,  and,  be- 
cause it  exists,  Mr.  Clough  was  quite  right  in 
telling  VLB  all  about  it ;  and  quite  right,  also,  in 


telling  his  story  in  his  own  way,  and  in  no  one 
else^s.  What  possible  model  could  he  have  fol- 
lowed ?  An  Oxford  colony  in  cockney ized  High- 
lands !  Conceive  writing  a  pastoral  thereon,  aAer 
the  manner  of  Theocritus,  or  Bion,  or  Tirgil, 
or  anybody  else!  Would  Catullus'  Atys  have 
done  1  or  Apuleius  ?  or  Aristophanes  with  modifica- 
tions ?  or  the  Pastor  Fido  ?  or  Sidney*s  Arcadia^ 
perhaps?  or  Comus?  or  TVistram  Shandy  f  or 
Don  Quixote  1  or  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  J  or 
Gray's  Eiegyf  or  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Ruth?  or 
Mr.  Tennyson's  Gardener's  DaugJUerf  or  Goethe's 
Hermann  and  Dorothea?  or,  perhaps,  Mr.  Grea- 
ley's  Bernard  Leslie  f 

All  which  classic  models  considered,  we  confess 
our  opinion  that  Mr.  Clough  could  not  have  well 
embodied  his  conceptions  in  a  form  more  thoroughly 
natural  to  them.  He  found  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous  hand-in-hand,  as  they  usually  are,  not 
only  in  cockneyized  Highlands,  but  everywhere 
else,  we  suspect,  on  this  earth  ;  and,  like  greater 
men  than  himself,  he  has  not  been  ashamed  to 
draw  them  in  the  same  picture.  He  has  dared  to 
set  down  honestly  just  what  he  saw,  never  caring 
whether  it  happens  to  be  the  fashion  just  now  to 
talk  of  such  things,  or  to  skip  them,  and  then 
fancy  they  don't  exist ;  and  he  has  been  rewarded. 
There  runs  all  through  the  poem  a  general  hon- 
esty, a  reverence  for  facts  and  nature — ^a  belief, 
that  if  things  are  here,  they  are  here  by  God's 
will  or  the  devU*s,  to  be  faced  manfully,  and  not 
to  be  blinked  cowardly ;  in  short,  a  true  faith  ia 
God — which  makes  Mr.  Cloogh's  poem,  light  as 
may  seem  the  subject  and  style,  and  coming  just 
now,  as  it  does,  from  noble  old  Oxford,  anything 
but  unimportant,  because  they  indicate  a  more 
genial  and  manly,  and  therefore  a  more  poetic  and 
more  godly  spirit,  than  any  verses  which  have 
come  out  of  Oxford  for  a  long  time  past. 

How  shamefully  we  have  wandered  !  and  wo 
had  just  conceived  the  most  gracefully  turned  pe- 
riod, now,  alas !  resolved  into  its  mother  element, 
to  set  forth  how  the  bizarrerie  of  the  subject  was  so 
charmingly  expressed  in  the  bizarrerie  of  the 
style ;  how  a  playful,  mock-heroic  key  gave  scope 
for  all  sorts  of  variations  into  the  bucolic,  senti- 
mental, broad-farce,  pathetic,  Hebrew-prophetic, 
what  not.  Seriously,  it  is  almost  refreshing,  in 
turning  over  page  after  page  at  random,  to  tumble, 
in  these  mannerist  days,  on  such  a  variety  as  this. 
First,  by  way  of  a  pastoral,  or  rather  **  faunal," 
sketch,  p.  33 : — 

What  if  autumnal  shower  came  frequent  and  cliDl 

from  the  westward, 
What  if  on  browner  sward  with  yellow  leaves  be^ 

sprinkled, 
Gemming  the  crispy  blade,  the  delicate  gossamer 

gemming, 
Frequent  and  thick  lay  at  morning  the  chilly  bead 

of  hoar  frost. 
•  •  •  • 

Duly  there  they  bathed,  and  daily,  the  twain  or  the 

trio. 
There  where  of  mornings  was  custom,  where  over 

a  ledge  of  granite 
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IiiCo  a  granite  baain  descended  the  amber  torrent ; 
BeautiAil,  very,  to  gaze  in  ere  plunging ;  beautiful, 

also, 
Perfect  as  pictures,  aa  vision  entrancing  that  comes 

to  the  sightless. 
Through  the  great  granite  jambs  the  stream,  and 

glen  and  moontain, 
Purple  with  heather  the  mountain,  the  level  stream 

in  the  foreground ; 
Beautiful,  seen  by  snatches  in  interrals  of  dressing, 
Morn  after  morn,  unsought  for,  recurring ;  them- 
selves too  seeming 
Not  as  spectators,  accepted  into  it,  immingled,  aa 

truly 
Part  of  it  as  are  the  kine  in  the  £eld  lying  there  by 

the  birches. 
So  they  bathed,  they  read,  they  roamed  in  glen 

and  forest ; 
Far  amid  blackest  pines  to    the  waterfall  they 

shadow. 
Far  up  the  long,  long  glen  to  the  loch,  and  the 

loch  beyond  it. 
Deep  under  huge  red  cliffii,  a  secret ;  and  oft  by 

starlight, 
Or  the  Aurora,  perchance,  racing  home  for  the 

eight  o^clock  mutton. 
So  they  bathed,  and  read,  and  roamed  in  heathery 

Highland ; 
There  in  the  joy  of  their  life,  and  glory  of  shooting- 
jackets, 
Bathed,  and  read,  and  roamed,  and  looked  no  more 

for  Philip. 

And  then,  by  way  of  a  contrast,  p.  51 : — 

Yes,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  cry,  in  spile  of 

my  Elspie, 
Oh,  that  the  armies  were  arrayed,  oh,  joy  of  the 

onset, 
Sound,  thou  trumpet  of  God,  come  forth.  Great 

Cause,  to  array  us ! 
King  and  leader  appear,  Thy  soldiers  sorrowing 

seek  Thee. 
Would  that  the  armies,  indeed,  were  arrayed.  Oh, 

where  is  the  battle  ? 
Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  King  in 

Israel, 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation. 
Backed  by  a  solemn  appeal,  '*  For  God's  sake  do 

not  stir,  there!" 

Or  again,  this  scrap  from  the  mouth  of  the 
gentle  and  philosophic  tutor,  p.  31 : — 

Women  are  weak  as  you  say,  and  love  of  all  things 

to  be  passive ; 
Passive,  patient,  receptive,  yea  even  of  wrong  and 

misdoing, 
Even  to  force  and  misdoing  with  joy  and  victorious 

feeling. 
Passive,  patient,  receptive ;  for  that  is  the  strength 

of  their  being, 
Idke  to  the  earth  uking  all  things,  and  all  to  good 

converting. 

We  might  go  on  forever  quoting  fresh,  spark- 
ling contrasts  in  matter  and  style.  We  will  finish, 
however,  with  Mr.  Hope'a  ecstasies  at  the  pros- 
pect of  three  weeks'  idleness  and  deer-stalking 
with  his  uncle  at  Balloch,  p.  17  :-^ 

Fare  ye  well,  meantime,  forgotten,  unnamed,  un- 
dreamt of, 
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History,  science,  vM  poets!  lo,  deep  in  dustiest 

cupboard, 
Thookydid,  Oloros'  son,  Halimoosian,  here  lieth 

buried ! 
Slumber  in  Liddell-and-Scott,*'  0  musical  chaff  of 

old  Athens, 
Dishes,  and  fishes,  bird,  beast,  and  sesquipedaliaa 

blackguard ! 
Sleep,  weary  ghosts,  be  at  peace,  and  abide  in 

your  lexicon-limbo ! 
Sleep,  as  in  lava  for  ages  your  Herculanean  kin- 
dred ! 
Sleep,  and  for  aaght  that  I  care,  *'  the  sleep  that 

knows  no  waking ;" 
.^)schylus,  Sophocles,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Pindar 

and  Plato : 
Throe  weeks  hence  be  it  time  to  exhume  our 

dreary  classics. 

What  a  quatrain  of  melodious  hexameters  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  quotation  !  O  si  sic  omnia  ! 
— the  worshippers  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea^  and 
pure  classic  form,  will  cry  ;  and  not  withont  a 
show  of  reason,  for  indeed  Mr.  Clough  has  fully 
justified  the  warning  which  is  given  to  readers  in 
his  introductory  note,  to  "  expect  every  kind  of 
irregalarity  in  these  modern  hexameters ;"  *'  spon- 
daic lines,"  he  says,  "  are  almost  the  rule ;"  and, 
us  we  humbly  think,  a  very  good  rule.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  his  hexameters  are,  to  use  the 
very  mildest  word,  abnormal.  The  scandalized 
scansionist  stumbles  on  occasional  trochees  in  every 
foot  in  a  verse,  to  stop  at  last,  horror  of  horrors  ! 
at  a  line  which  will  not  scan  at  all — forward, 
backward,  or  sideways.  We  will  not  quote  an 
instance,  we  will  spare  the  nerves  of  classical 
readers  ;  their  existence  we  must  mention,  if  only 
to  fulfil  the  reviewer's  eleventh  commandment — 
•*  Thou  shalt  find  every  possible  fault  with  thy 
neighbor,  and  more  too ;"  and  to  prove,  as  bound, 
our  own  esthetic  talents.  How  shocking,  if 
readers  should  suspect  from  a  critic's  silence  that 
he  did  not  know  a  mistake  when  he  saw  it! 

Mr.  Clough  may  demand,  not  beg,  pardon  for 
these  slips,  sown  rarely,  as  they  are,  up  and  down 
among  some  of  the  most  perfect  hexameters,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  which  we  have  yet  seen  in 
the  English  language.  When  the  author  has 
given  himself  fair  play,  he  has  shown  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  metre,  and  a  faculty  as  yet,  we 
fancy,  all  hut  unique,  not  of  Grscizing  or  German- 
izing his  English,  as  most  hexameter-writers  have 
to  do,  but  of  Anglicizing  the  metre,  of  harmonizing 
not  English  to  it,  but  it  to  English.  For  instance, 
in  almost  the  first  lines  that  come  to  hand,  p.  25 : 

But,  0  Muse,  that  encompassest  earth  like  the  am- 
bient ether, 

Swifter  than  steamer,  or  railway,  or  magical  mis- 
sive electric, 

Belting,  like  Ariel,  the  sphere  with  the  star-like 
trail  of  thy  travel. 

Thou,  with  thy  Poet,  to  mortals  mere  poat-oflloe 
second-hand  knowledge 

Leaving,  wilt  seek  in  the  moorland  of  Raonoch  the 
wandering  hero. 

*A  fashionable  Oxford  lexicon. 
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Tet,  after  all,  we  do  not  tfiiok  that  Mr.  Clongh 
has  been  quite  fair  to  himself  in  this  respect.  A 
high  artistic  finish  is  important  for  more  reasons 
than  for  the  mere  pleasure  which  it  gives  to  read- 
ers. There  is  sometliing  sacramental  in  perfect 
metre  and  rhythm.  They  are  outward  and  visible 
signs  (roost  seriously  we  speak  as  we  say  it)  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace,  namely,  of  the  self- 
possessed  and  victorious  temper  of  one  who  has  so 
far  subdued  nature  as  to  be  able  to  hear  that  uni- 
versal sphere-muaic  of  hers,  speaking  of  which, 
Mr.  Carlyle  says  somewhere,  "  that  all  deepest 
thoughts  instinctively  vent  themselves  in  song." 
And  an  author  is,  therefore,  unfair  to  himself,  who 
leaves  any  lines  which  may  give  a  perverse  and 
evil-speaking  generation  a  handle  for  imputing  to 
him,  not  want  of  skill,  which  in  this  case  ihey 
cannot,  but  confusion  of  thought  or  haste  of  exe- 
cution. 

Thus  much  in  our  reviewer's  right  of  taking 
onr  betters  to  task;  to  all  which,  if  Mr.  Clough 
should  answer,  that  he  does  not  care ;  that  he  left 
the  said  lines  as  a  testimony  that  an  author  has  a 
right  to  say  his  own  say  in  his  own  way ;  that 
metre  was  made  for  thoughts,  not  thoughts  for 
metre ;  that  he  has  as  much  right  to  put  in  spon- 
dees where  he  likes,  as  Aristophanes  had ;  that 
trochees  fit  a  great  deal  belter  into  English  hexame- 
ters than  anapests  ever  did  into  Greek  iambics ; 
that  his  verses  are  not  properly  hexameters  at  all, 
but  a  fire-new  discovery  of  his  own  genius,  to  be 
christened  henceforth,  Bothiaics;  that  as  somebody, 
some  time  or  other,  must  have  invented  each  new 
metre,  he  has  as  good  a  right  as  his  neighbors  to 
make  one,  provided  his  manufacture  be  worthy ; 
if  he  shall  gently  protest  against  the  popular  belief 
that  the  devil  is,  and  has  been,  the  only  inventor 
since  the  beginning  (when  everything  made  it- 
self;) if  he  shall  denounce  once  for  all  the  pedan- 
try of  metre-mongers,  and  call  them  in  grimmest 
earnest  scribes  and  pharisees,  letting  the  spirit  of 
verse  surve  while  they  haggle  fur  the  letter ;  if  he 
shall  assert  boldly  his  belief  that  old  Homer  wrote 
by  ear,  and  not  by  Gradus,  and  cared  no  more  for 
*'  longs  and  shorts"  than  Shakspeare  and  Bums 
did ;  and  that,  while  Hermann  was  wasting  his  wits 
over  his  great  unreadable  De  Metris,  the  ghost  of 
Aristophanes  stood  behind  his  chair  watching  the 
bewildered  6erman*8  Bacchics  and  Brachycataleo- 
ftcf,  and  GrddiocolosyrticSf  too,  with  thumb  on  nose, 
and  grindings  of  Elysian  ooflfee-mills ; — to  all  this 
we  can  only  answer — that  we  most  thoroughly 
agree  with  him. 

The  author  entitles  his  poem,  A  Pastoral;  a 
jslassio  title,  from  which  we  expect  a  classic  poem, 
and,  as  we  think,  have  one,  in  the  spirit  rather 
than  in  the  letter.  He  has  wisely  tried  to  write, 
not  as  old  Greeks  wrote,  but  as  they  would  have 
written  now  in  this  place ;  and  there  is  a  truly 
Greek,  and,  what  is  better,  a  truly  English  tone, 
all  through  the  poem ;  a  healthy,  simple  admira- 
tion of  what  is  simple  and  beautiful  wherever  he 
finds  it.  He  rejoices,  like  Homer  or  Theocritus 
himself,  in  eatings  and  drinkings,  in  sunshine,  in 
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bathing  and  dancing,  in  kissinga  and  innocent  fitr- 
tations,  and  in  a  good  racy  joke,  too,  now  and  then 
— some  of  which  last,  as  we  hear,  have  roused 
much  pious  horror  at  Oxford,  a  place  where  pro* 
dery  is  tolerably  rampant,  as  it  generally  is  wher- 
ever a  good  many  young  men  get  together.  It  is 
remarkable,  by  the  bye,  and  we  have  verified  it 
too,  in  the  matter  of  this  very  poem,  how  the  first 
person  to  discover  any  supposed  impropriety  in  a 
book  is  sore  to  be  an  unmarried  man,  and  the  very 
last  a  married  woman ;  whether  from  the  superior 
pure-mindedness  of  the  former  class,  the  public 
may  judge.  It  is  a  pity  that  men  will  not  remem- 
ber that  the  vulture's  powers  of  scent,  which  could 
wind  a  dead  sparrow  among  all  the  rose-gardens 
of  Damascus,  are  not  indicative  of  cleanliness  in 
that  most  useful  bird.  Would  that  they  bore  in 
mind  the  too-often-forgotten  dictum  of  Dean  Swift, 
who  had  had  experience  enough,  certainly,  in 
that  time,  *'  that  the  nicest  man  has  the  nastiest 
thoughts,"  and,  moreover,  that  Honi  soii  qui  mat 
y  pense  is  the  motto  not  only  of  English  chivalry, 
but,  we  had  almost  said,  of  Protesuntism  itself; 
and  that  those  who  wish  just  now  to  be  true  Eng- 
lishmen, would  do  well  to  abide  by  it. 

But  to  return.  The  poem  evinces  also  a  tr61y 
Greek  spirit  in  iu  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  every- 
day relations,  and  the  humblest  employments  of 
life,  a  troth  which  is  cleverly  separated  from  the 
absurdities  which  are  often  jumbled  with  it,  by 
occasional  sly  caricatures  of  the  school  which 
consecrates  potato-forks  and  wash-tubs,  and  which, 
in  its  disgust  of  the  evils  of  luxury,  conceives  itself 
bound  to  fall  in  love  with  the  merely  accidental 
vulgarities  of  poverty.  The  question  of  what  is, 
or  is  not,  truly  dignified,  runs  through  the  whole 
poem,  and  helps  to  raise  it  gradually  above  mere 
Greek  animalism  into  the  region  of  the  Christian 
nineteenth  century,  into  disquisitions  on  rank  and 
marriage,  man  and  Providence,  often  of  great  vigor, 
depth  and  pathos.  The  author  indulges,  too,  in 
those  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  line,  or  part 
of  a  line,  which  are  so  common  in  the  Greek  poets, 
both  epic  and  pastoral:  and,  we  think,  with  a 
very  pleasing  efiect.  These  repetitions  act  like 
the  burden  of  a  song,  or  the  recurrence  of  the 
original  air  in  music,  after  wandering  variations. 
They  make  one  feel,  as  in  the  old  Greek  poets, 
that  the  author  is  in  earnest,  and  enjoys  his  con- 
ception, and  likes  to  take  it  up,  and  look  at  il, 
and  play  with  it  again  and  again,  lingering  over 
it  almost  reverently,  as  if  conscious  that  there  was 
something  more  in  it  than  he  could  bring  out  in 
words-~an  infinite  hidden  under  the  most  trivial 
finite,  which  must  be  felt  for  again  and  again,  ere 
it  reveal  itself.     As  an  instance,  p.  36 : — 

Bright  October  was  come,  the  misty-bright  October, 
Bright  October  was  come  to  bum,  and  glen  and 

cottage ; 
But  the  cotuge  was  empty,  the  matutine  deserted. 
Who  are  these  that  walk  by  the  shore  of  the  salt 

sea  water? 
Here  in  the  dusky  eve,  on  the  road  by  the  salt  sea 

water? 
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Who  are  these !  aod  where  t  it  is  no  sweet  seclu- 
sion; 

Blank  hill-sides  slope  down  to  a  salt  sea  loch  at 
their  bases, 

Scored  by  runnels,  that  fringe  ere  they  end,  with 
rowan  and  aider ; 

Cottages  here  and  there  out-standing  bare  on  the 
mountsin, 

Peat-roofed,  windowless,  white;  the  road  under- 
neath by  the  water. 
There  on  the  blank  hill-side,  looking  down  through 
the  loch  to  the  ocean. 

There  with  a  runnel  beside,  and  pine-trees  twain 
before  it. 

There  with  the  road  underneath,  and  in  sight  of 
coaches  and  steamers. 

Dwelling  of  David  Mackaye  and  his  daughters 
Elspie  and  Bella, 

Sends  up  a  column  of  smoke  the  Bothie  of  Toper- 
na-Fuosich. 

This  allusion  to  autumn,  as  another  instance  of 
our  meaning,  is  several  tim^  repeated  towards  the 
end  of  the  poem,  and  each  time  with  some  fresh 
delicate  addition  to  the  channing  miniature  paint- 
ing:— 

The  soft,  misty  mornings,  and  long  dusky  eves. 

Aod  then  how 

The  brackens  are  changed,  and  heather  blooms  are 

faded, 
And  amid  russet  of  heather  and  fern,  green  trees 

are  bonnie ; 

making  us  recollect  the  stealing  on  of  the  swift, 
kxig,  northern  winter,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
party,  with  a  sobered,  and  almost  a  saddened  feel- 
ing, which  harmonizes,  too,  very  artistically,  with 
a  more  serious  tone,  both  of  thought  and  of  verse, 
which  takes  gradually,  towards  the  end  of  the  poem, 
the  place  of  the  genial  frolic  of  its  commencement. 

The  exclusively  Oxonian  allusions  and  phrases 
may  be  objected  to,  and  certainly  a  glossary  of  a 
doien  words  or  so  would  have  been  a  convenient 
appendage.  But  we  think  the  author  perfectly  right 
in  having  introduced  his  Oxford  slang.  The  thing 
existed — it  was  an  integral  part  of  his  subject.  Ox- 
ford men  have  peculiar  phrases,  peculiar  modes  of 
life  and  thought — ^he  had  no  right  to  omit  them. 
For  ourselves,  we  cannot  sympathize  in  the  modem 
cosmopolitan  spirit,  which  cries  down  all  local  cus- 
toms, phrases,  and  costume ;  and  wants  to  substitute 
a  dead  level  uniformity  for  that  true  unity  which  is 
only  to  be  found  in  variety ;  which  prefers,  aa  Areh- 
deaiDon  Hare  well  insunces,  the  dead  blank  regular- 
ity of  a  modem  street,  to  the  rich  and  harmonious 
variety  of  a  pile  of  old  Gothic  buildings ;  which 
would  civilize  Highlanders  by  making  them  abjure 
kilts  and  take  to  paletots,  and  is  merciless  to  all 
peculiarities — except  its  own. 

We  recommend  this  whole  story,  aa  a  fair  and 
chaiacteristic  specimen  of  Oxford  life,  to  those 
whose  Vhole  notions  of  the  universities  are  drawn 
from  the  shallow  cockney  cavillers  of  the  day.  We 
are  no  more  contented  than  they  are  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  universities.  No  more,  for  that 
matter,  are  the  rising  generation  of  the  university 
■ea  themselves,  both  masten  and  bachelora ;  they 


are  as  claoMiroua  for  reform  as  the  mob  can  be, 

with,  as  we  think,  rather  better  notions  of  what  re- 
form ought  to  be.  But  though  Oxford  is  not  our 
Alma  Mater,  we  must  in  her  defence  assert,  once 
and  for  all,  that  the  young  men  there,  and  in  Cam- 
bridge, too,  token  en  masse,  will  be  found  far  supe- 
rior in  intellect,  earnestness,  and  morality — not  to 
mention  that  most  noble  and  necessary  part  of  man- 
hood, much  sneered  at  in  these  cockney  dsys,  phys- 
ical pluck^io  any  other  class  of  young  men  in 
England.  Compare  them  with  the  army,  with  the 
navy,  the  medical  students.  Compare  them  with 
the  general  ran  of  shopkeepers'  sons  in  town  or 
country ;  compare  them  witl\  the  rising  generation 
of  young  men  in  London,  with  their  prurience,  thehr 
effeminacy,  their  quill-driving  commercialism,  join- 
ing (we  speak  from  experience)  too  often  the  morale 
of  an  old  rake  with  the  physique  of  a  puling  girl. 
Again  we  may  recommend  our  readera  to  look  at 
this  picture  of  what  an  Oxford  tutor,  and  an  Oxford 
reading  party,  in  most  cases,  are.  And  even  if  it 
should  prove  a  little  too  favorably  drawn  to  hold 
good  in  every  case,  it  may  serve  as  a  fair  set-off 
against  the  exaggerations  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question. 

Let  them  remember  that  it  is  the  evil,  and  not 
the  good,  of  every  institution  and  class  which  be- 
comes notorious ;  that  while  they  do  hear  of  the 
book-worms  who  ruin  their  intellects  by  pedantry 
and  their  health  by  morbid  ambition,  of  the  profli- 
gates who  destroy  themselves  and  tlieir  familiea  too 
often  by  reckless  extravagance,  that  these  things 
are  the  exception  and  not  the  rale — ^tliat  if  they 
were  not  the  exception,  the  univeraities  could  not 
hold  together  for  twelve  months — that  their  own 
membera  would  pull  the  colleges  about  each  othen' 
can.  No  doubt  there  are  abuses  and  absurdities ; 
none  feel  them  so  sorely  as  university  men  them- 
selves. When  an  honest  and  eamest  satirist,  like 
Mr.  Thackeray,  will  attack  them,  gownsmen  will 
be  the  first  to  cry  **  hear,"  to  thank  him  for  laugh- 
ing at  them,  for  showing  them  whero  to  laugh  at 
themselves;  while  as  for  the  crowd  of  whipper- 
snappera,  who  seem  to  ftmcy  just  now  that  the 
univeraities  aro  fair  game  for  every  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  quill-driver  who  gets  his  living  by 
reechoing,  cuckoo-like,  the  vulgar  out-cry  whether 
right  or  wrong,  and  who  bear  as  much  likeness  to 
Mr.  Thackeray  and  Punch  as  a  tom-tit  does  to  a 
trained  ftlcon,  univenity  men  simply  despise  them, 
and  will,  when  their  turn  comes  to  lead  the  age, 
(a  period  which  we  fancy  is  not  very  far  off,)  show 
what  their  much-despised  **  musty  Latin  and  Greek'* 
has  tought  them,  and  prove,  as  we  hope,  that  they 
too  appreciate  ^*  the  cause  of  the  people,"  and  **  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ;'*  and  with  the  intention,  not  of 
getting  their  bread,  like  some,  by  ignorant  declama- 
tion about  them,  but  rather  of  aerving  God  and  man 
by  patiently  realizing  them. 

'*  But  what,  after  all,  is  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Clough'apoemr' 

This,  at  least,  is  its  purpose—"  7b  md^  P^opk 
do  their  duty  in  thai  state  of  Ufe  to  which  God  has 
caBed  them,^^    Whether  the  author  attaches  exactly 
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the  same  meaning  to  those  words  as  his  readers  do, 
remains  U>  be  proved.  Further,  we  shali  say  noth- 
ing, fur  the  author  has  said  nothing ;  and  he,  doubt- 
less, knows  a  great  deal  better  than  we  what  effect 
he  intends,  and  we  have  no  wish,  or  right  either, 
to  interfere  with  him.  He  seems  to  think,  as  in- 
deed, we  do,  that  it  is  far  l)etter  to  give  facts  and 
i»pinious  on  different  sides,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
*iis  own  conclusion  from  tliem,  than  to  tack  a  written 
moral  to  the  last  page  of  his  poem,  as  you  sew  a 
direction-card  on  a  little  boy^s  back  when  you  send 
him  off  to  school.  Let  the  reader  try  to  crack  the 
nut  himself;  and  not,  as  is  usual  in  these  lazy  days, 
expect  reviewers  to  do  it  for  him.  It  will  be  whole- 
some exercise ;  and  we  will  warrant  the  kernel 
worth  the  trouble. 


From  Fraaer's  Magazine. 

SACRED  AND  PROFANE. 

It  is  generally  considered  a  patent  fact  that 
religious  people  are,  as  a  body,  bad  judges  in 
things  secular.  They  own  it  themselves.  Two 
remarkable  cases  of  confession  have  come  before 
us  within  the  last  few  days — one  made  with  re- 
gret ;  the  other  with  complacency,  not  to  say  with 
triumph.  The  first  is  from  the  letters  of  a  lady, 
herself  combining  to  a  great  degree  strong  natural 
sense  with  deep  piety — we  mean  the  author 
of  The  Listener.  Speaking  of  mesmerism,  she 
declares : — 

As  to  what  piotLS  clergymen  may  write  or  say,  it 
is  a  fact,  against  which  experience  cannot  close  its 
eyes,  that  the  grace  of  God,  which  imparts  to  his 
servants  so  much  of  better  things,  does  not  endow 
them  with  worldly  wisdom,  or  give  them  sound 
judgment  upon  matters  not  directly  spiritual :  there 
is  no  manner  of  vagary  by  which  sound  and  pood 
men  have  not  been  for  a  time  deluded  ;  and  I  am 
fain  to  confess  thereon ,  that  their  testimony  carries 
with  it  very  little  weight  to  my  mind,  except  it  be 
statements  of  plain  fact,  or  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses,  without  note  or  comment. 

The  second  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Baptist  Noel, 
in  his  new  Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and 
State,  where  he  argues,  in  the  spirit  and  almost  in 
the  words  of  Macaulay,  that  a  Christian  without 
political  knowledge  has  no  more  right  to  be  a 
statesman  than  a  Christian  without  muscles  has  to 
be  a  blacksmith  ;  and  goes  on  to  contend  for  the 
absence  of  any  necessary  connection  between  the 
two  terms — Christianity  and  Government — with 
the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  can  say  to  the 
worid,  **  Work  your  work,  and  we  will  work  ours  : 
we  give  up  your  calling  to  you  entirely,  only  let 
us  keep  ours  all  to  ourselves.'*  In  one  form  or 
mother  the  point  is  granted,  or  taken  fur  granted, 
every  day.  The  Bible  appears  to  recognize  it, 
nay,  even  to  bring  it  out  into  prominence.  '*  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  things  that  are  not  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are.*'  There  may  be 
a  Nemesis  in  it,  but  it  is  a  Nemesis  with  two 
edges ;  euttiog  off  things  spiritual  from  the  worldly 


with  one,  but  no  less  cutting  off  things  secalar 
from  the  religious  with  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  matters  which  he  may  consent 
to  abjudicate  from  himself,  such  as  mesmerism  or 
politics,  that  the  verdict  of  the  religious  man  is 
disallowed :  he  finds  his  neighbors  equally  inclined 
to  take  exception  when  he  dogmatizes  in  what  he 
regards^as  his  own  province.  He  expounds  proph- 
ecy, and  naturally  applies  it  to  history :  at  once 
he  is  brought  into  collision  with  the  secular 
student.  Profane  history,  as  it  is  commonly 
called — as  he  has  himself  been  accustomed  to  call 
it  when  vindicating  the  superior  sanctity  of  the 
history  of  the  Church — is  a  subject  which  he 
cannot  complaiu  at  finding  preoccupied  :  yet  with 
it,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  he  is  compelled 
to  busy  himself.  He  is  told  that  the  view  of 
history  which  he  takes  is  a  distorted  one,  devised 
only  to  serve  a  purpose,  not  that  which  Grod*s 
dealings  of  themselves  present  to  an  independent 
observer.  He  may  have  consulted  many  of  the 
best  authorities ;  he  may  even  have  some  skill  in 
making  use  of  them,  quoting  Gibbon  against  in- 
fidelity, and  turning  Yolney  into  an  unconscious 
witness  for  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  is  felt  at 
once  not  to  be  the  thing — a  meritorious  piece  of 
special  pleading,  but  no  more.  The  erudition 
which  he  accumulates  about  the  spelling  of 
Lateinos,  snd  the  passage  which  he  adduces  from 
Tacitus  about  the  six  forms  of  government  at 
Rome,  will  not  convince  any  genuine  scholar  that 
St.  John  is  likely  to  have  committed  an  archaism 
in  the  one  case,  or  to  have  ignored  the  common- 
sense  division W  monarchical,  republican,  and  im- 
perial Rome  in  the  other.  He  discovers,  too, 
that  he  is  trespassing,  not  merely  on  the  domain 
of  historical  fact,  but  on  that  of  philosophy — one 
already  surveyed  and  mapped  out ;  and  he  is 
called  on  to  render  an  account  of  his  proceedings. 
He  has  mainuined  Romanism  to  be  Antichrist, 
discarding  the  hypothesis  of  an  individual  person, 
who  would  at  any  rate  have  been  tangible,  with  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  taking  up  with 
that  of  a  spirit,  an  idea,  to  which  the  laws  of 
time  and  space  are  inapplicable  : — 

"  What  right,*'  it  is  asked,  "  have  yon  to  fix 
the  date  when  Romanism  arose  in  the  Church  ? 
The  kingdom  of  God,  we  are  told,  comet h  not 
with  observation  :  is  the  advent  of  spiritual  wick- 
edness more  discernible  to  the  outward  eye? 
What  is  the  essence  of  Romanism  ?  The  doc- 
trine of  priestly  mediation  ?  If  so,  at  what  definite 
period  did  that  begin  to  leaven  the  dominant 
theology  ?  An  historian  of  doctrines  would  hardly 
be  content  with  reckoning  by  cooneils :  is  an  in- 
spired writer  likely  to  have  been  less  accurate! 
All  that  you  have  any  reasonable  chance  of  set- 
tling, is  the  stages  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power-^ 
a  thing  very  different  from  Romanism,  and  inade- 
quate, as  you  will  yourself  allow,  to  cover  the  full 
extent  of  the  pniphecy." 

He  may  contend,  if  he  pleases,  that  Popery  is 
the  highest  of  all  evils  in  the  sight  of  GuA ;  for 
he  is  asserting  this  io  maintaining  it  to  be  Aati- 
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chiiBt :  that  is  a  matter  for  him  to  decide.  His 
secular  opponents  will  not  ask  whether  he  finds  it 
in  his  heart,  as  a  God-fearing  man  who  knows 
what  evil  is,  to  say  that  the  Romish  system  is  the 
one  great  power  which  opposes  Christ's  cause  in 
the  world.  They  will  simply  remark,  as  practical 
judges,  that  in  that  case  theological  and  moral 
evil  must  be  distinct  things,  since  Romanism,  with 
all  iu  demerits,  has  not  proved,  morally  and  so- 
cially, an  unmixed  curse,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  b  a  fearful  amount  of  evil  pervading  the 
world,  which  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  traced  to 
that  polluted  source.  Possibly,  too,  they  may 
analyse  his  own  doctrinal  statements,  which  in  the 
capacity  of  verbal  critics  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do,  and  show  how  much  there  is  in  common 
between  them  and  even  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius. 
As  philologists,  they  will  tell  him  that  he  has  not 
taken  proper  pains  to  understand  the  Apocalypse, 
as  a  work  written  nearly  eighteen  centuries  ago : 
he  has  4iot  searched  fully  into  the  antecedents  of 
the  book,  as  a  laborious  student  would  into  those 
of  au  ordinary  work  of  antiquity,  but  has  acquiesced 
in  that  which  lay  ready  at  hand,  so  long  as  it 
would  fit  into  his  favorite  theory.  The  best 
critics  do  not  accept  the  date  which  he  assigns  iq 
its  composition  :  they  suppose  it  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  meet  a  totally  different  set  of  circum- 
stances from  any  which  enter  into  his  conception. 
Again,  it  has  certain  literary  characteristics — a 
particular  form,  as  a  piece  of  writing  :  it  cannot 
have  fallen  into  this  for  no  purpose,  and  having  so 
(alien,  it  must  be  amenable  to  the  rules  by  which 
such  compositions  are  judged.  Everywhere  he 
encounters  some  secular  objector :  whatever  spst 
be  selects,  it  is  sure  to  be  burdened  with  some  lay 
claim,  some  charge  for  worldly  purposes.  Vexed 
with  carnal  scepticism  and  disputing,  he  will, 
perhaps,  solace  himself  with  the  thought  that 
prophecy  is  only  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
humble,  prayerful  reader,  and  must,  forever, 
remain  a  sealed  book  to  a  more  presumptuous 
scrutiny.  Even  here  it  is  open  to  a  caviller  to 
remind  him  that  he  is  shifting  his  usual  ground, 
and  giving  up  prophecy  as  a  primary  evidence. 
If  the  credibility  of  the  prophetic  writings  is  an 
objective  fact,  and  not  a  matter  of  special  expe- 
rience, it  ought  to  be  poMible  to  convince  the 
hardiest  rationalist.  Solvitur  ambulando  is  the 
readiest  answer  to  a  doubt.  Let  the  case  of  a 
perfect  fulfilment  of  a  prediction  undeniably  point- 
ing to  an  event  in  the  far  distance,  and  inexplicable 
by  any  contemporaneous  circumstances,  be  estab- 
lisbed  Hi  posteriori^  and  all  arguments  against  the 
possibility  of  prediotory  power  are  at  once  rele- 
gated to  the  same  limbo  as  Zenu*s  proof  of  the 
inconceivableness  of  motion. 

Prophecy,  of  course,  supplies  only  one  instance 
among  ij^ny  of  the  manner  in  whiph  the  judgment 
of  good  men  is  discredited :  but  it  happens  now 
to  be  standing  out  rather  prominently,  on  account 
of  the  appeal  which  has  lately  been  made  on  its 
behalf  to  public  attention.  Fleming's  work  has 
beoome  withia  the  last  year  an  object  of  general 


curiosity,  on  the  strength  of  its  supposed  success 
in  interpreting  the  Apocalypse.  It  had  been 
talked  about  years  before,  as  containing  an  un- 
doubted prediction  of  the  first  French  Revolution : 
this  led  to  its  republication  last  March,  when  the 
Continent  began  to  be  agitated,  1848  being  one 
of  the  epochs  specially  laid  down  in  it;  and  the 
experiment  would  seem  to  have  been  amply  jus- 
tified by  the  result,  as  a  severe,  though  not  a  fatal 
shock  to  the  Papacy,  was  the  very  thing  pointed 
out  as  the  event  of  the  year.  The  correspondence, 
as  represented  by  common  fame,  certainly  looks 
as  if  it  were  too  striking  to  be  passed  ofl^  at  once 
as  a  common  coincidence.  A  secular  inquirer 
will,  however,  find  any  wonder  which  he  may 
have  been  led  to  entertain  greatly  abated  by  a 
perusal  of  the  book  itself.  Fleming,  it  will  be 
seen,  did  not  anticipate  the  French  Revolution- 
no  such  thing.     What  are  his  words  \ 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  some  new  mortification  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  antichrist  will  then  (t.  e,  in 
1717)  happen ;  and  perhaps  the  French  monarchy 
may  begin  to  be  considerably  humbled  about  that 
time ;  that  whereas  the  present  French  king  takes 
the  sun  for  his  emblem,' and  this  for  his  motto.  Nee 
plurilms  impar,  he  may  at  length,  or  rather  his  suc- 
cessors, and  the  monarchy  itself  (at  least  before  the 
year  1704,)  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  (in 
respect  to  neighboring  potentates)  he  is  even  singu^ 
Us  impar. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  humbling  of  the 
French  monarchy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
overthrow  of  royalty  in  France.  Fleming  talks 
o(  monarchy t  not  in  contradistinction  to  the  nation, 
but  precisely  as  the  symbol  of  the  nation,  as  wsa 
natural  to  one  living  during  the  period  of  Loois 
XIV.,  and  the  'TEtai,  c'esi  mot''  regime.  He 
expressly  guards  himself  against  misapprehension 
by  the  clause  **  in  respect  to  neighboring  poten- 
tates." His  vision  was  beyond  doubt  of  a  grand 
monarque  accepting  humiliating  conditions,  and 
France  made  a  third  or  fourth-rate  power— one 
realized  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  implying  that 
the  seer  had  attained  to  any  higher  prophetic 
strain  than  might  have  been  reached  by  **  old  ex- 
perience," especially  that  of  a  man  writing  so  late 
as  1701,  and  rather  spoiled  than  improved  by  the 
dates  which  his  theory  led  him  to  specify.  Cole- 
ridge, it  will  be  recollected,  displayed  at  least 
equal  foresight,  and  upon  a  better  system,  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  war  against  France  revo- 
lutionized. The  remaining  part  of  the  anticipa- 
tion remains  to  be  considered.  The  period  from 
1704  to  1848  is  marked  out  as  one  of  judgments 
on  the  Roman  See.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  vis- 
ion which  has  been  accomplished  after  a  sort. 
After  a  sort,  because,  though  the  papacy  has  been 
humbled,  first  by  the  French,  and  now  by  its  own 
subjects,  its  visitation  has  not  been  so  terrible  as 
the  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  thus  interpreted, 
gives  reason  to  expect.  Much  stress  is,  of  course, 
laid  on  tne  date ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  credit  of  the  anticipation  be  not  really 
iojoied  by  it.     1848  is  the  year  when  the  jadg>- 
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mehts  end.  If  the  specification  meui  anything,  it 
means  that  the  assaults  on  the  pope's  temporal 
authority  hafe  now  ceased.  During  the  next  vial 
Rome  is  in  statu  qw) — Romanism  apparently  more 
vigorous  than  before.    Fleming's  words  are  these : 

Now,  seeing  this  vial  is  to  destroy  the  Turks, 
we  hear  of  three  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs  or 
toads,  that  were  sent  out  by  Satan  and  the  remains 
of  the  polity  and  church  of  Rome,  called  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet,  in  order  to  insinuate  upon 
the  eastern  nations,  upon  their  deserting  Mahomet- 
ism,  to  fall  in  with  their  spurious  Christianity, 
rather  than  with  the  true  reformed  doctrine.  And 
these  messengers  shall  be  so  successful  as  to  draw 
these  eastern  kings  and  their  subjects,  and  with 
them  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  to  take  part 
with  them. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say,  that  this  will 
not  Uke  place ;  only  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
any  further  blow  given  to  the  pope's  authority 
will,  pro  tanto,  vitiate  the  scheme  drawn  out. 
This  is  the  radical  inconvenience  of  applying  the 
apocalyptic  language  to  the  whole  course  of  mod- 
ern history,  that  it  neoessiutes  an  exact  division 
into  epochs,  exclusive  no  less  than  inclusive.  If 
the  humiliation  of  France  as  compared  with  other 
cations,  was  the  subject  of  the  fiflh  vial,  why  did 
its  effusion  cease  with  1794  ?  The  result,  it  is 
plain,  is  only  obtained  by  picking  out  parts  of  his- 
tory with  more  or  less  plausibility.  No  one  de- 
nies that  the  anti-papal  expositors  of  St.  John 
have  put  forth  a  picture  something  like  modern 
history.  The  question  is,  is  it  a  likeness  such 
as  inspiration  would  have  drawn,  or  is  it  a  distor- 
tion, not  to  say  a  caricature  ?  Our  secular  objec- 
tor, being  previously  unfavorable  to  Fleming's 
principles  of  exposition,  will  hardly  be  convinced 
of  their  truth  by  their  success  in  practice.  He 
will  see  no  reason  to  change  his  opinion  of  the 
spiritual  philosophy  which  regards  Romanism  as 
the  form  of  evil,  or  of  the  exegesis  which  turns 
days  into  years,  and  that,  too,  prophetical  years 
of  360  days,  making  a  difference  of  18  years  in  a 
period  of  1260.  On  laying  down  the  book  he 
will  probably  admire  Fleming's  fine,  manly,  Puri- 
tan earnestness  and  directness  of  purpose,  not 
easily  to  be  paralleled  in  these  days,  but  he  will 
no  less  warn  him  and  his  disciples  off"  the  ground 
of  history. 

Thus  driven  from  spot  to  spot  by  a  pitiless 
kigie,  the  employment  of  which  he  has  himself 
sanctioned,  the  reliirious  man  will  begin  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  right  in  cutting  himself  off*  from 
secular  parsuits,  and  reflect  on  St.  Paul's  words, 
"  for  then  he  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world." 
He  is  unavoidably  forced  on  provinces  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  heritage 
of  others — may  he  not  have  all  this  time  been 
creeping  in  as  an  interloper  where  he  might  hava 
entered  as  a  conqueror  t  May  it  not  be  true  that, 
even  in  this  life,  '*  the  saints  shall  judge  Ahe 
worid!"  and  how  shall  they  judge  that  which 
they  at  present  shut  out  from  their  sight  and  hear- 
mg\     Ltsteo  to  St.  Paul  again  :     '*  All  things 


are  yours  ;  whether  Paul,  or  A  polios,  or  Cephas, 
or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present, 
or  things  to  come :  all  are  yonra."  Surely  the 
world  is  God's  world  afler  all ;  if  the  devil  have  a 
lien  upon  it,  it  is  an  advantage  obtained  by  fraud, 
and  will  not  stand  good  in  the  judgment  of 
Heaven ;  let  his  bond  be  taken  and  torn,  and  the 
redeemed  race  of  man  be  reinstated  in  its  right  as 
occupants  under  God.  Such  is  the  protest  which 
has  been  recently  made  by  two  very  different 
classes  of  religionists — the  Oxford  school  and  the 
followers  of  Arnold.  Anglo-Catholics  say,  "  All 
things  sublunsry,  viewed  apart  from  the  choreh, 
are  a  mockery  and  a  riddle;  once  gain  the 
Catholic  position,  and  the  whole  appears  in  its 
true  proportions.  Science,  art,  politics,  and  his- 
tory, belong  not  to  those  whose  property  they  are 
called,  but  to  us ;  we  vindicate  our  title  to  them 
by  showing  ourselves  alone  able  to  use  them :  we 
alone  can  tell  both  the  dream  and  the  interpreta- 
tion." According  to  Arnold's  teaching  there  is 
nothing  secplar  which  is  not  also  sacred  ;  the  di- 
vine and  human  differ  but  as  two  poles  of  the  same 
thing — distinct,  but  not  divided  ;  their  life  consists 
in  their  union,  and  in  the  attempt  to  sever  them 
each  will  be  despoiled  of  its  own  true  functions. 
The  religious  man  will  reverence  all  kinds  of 
truth  as  equally  the  oflfspring  of  the  one  only 
source  of  truth  ;  history  will  be  as  dear  to  him  as 
theology,  political  life  no  less  holy  than  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary.  He  will  undersund  prophecy, 
because  he  will  have  studied  history,  not  as  a  con- 
troversialist, but  as  a  learner — to  discover  what 
Grod*s  dealings  have  really  been,  not  to  force  his 
own  sense  upon  them ;  in  short,  from  the  mere 
love  of  historical  truth,  which  most  be  far  mora 
precious  to  him  than  it  can  be  to  any  professed 
unbeliever.  Thus  there  is  a  new  field  open  to  re- 
ligious activity.  It  will  not  separate  itself  from 
the  world,  but  it  will  mix  with  it,  penetrate  it, 
purify  it.  Legislation  shall  be  hased  on  right 
and  justice,  not  on  short-sighted  calculations  of 
temporal  interest.  Churehmen  shall  edit  newspa- 
pers—-not  merely  ecclesiastical,  but  lay  journals 
—discuss  political  economy,  treat  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  perhsps  geology — write  poetry,  and 
even  novels.  A  man  who  goes  down  into  London 
cellars  to  relieve  misery  may  feel  that  he  is  doing 
God's  work,  even  though  he  cannot  sympathise 
with  precise  doctrinal  statements.  And  yet  in  the 
midst  all  this  there  is  a  little  misgiving  disceraible. 
The  parties  de  not  merely  quarrel  with  each  other's 
operations,  dogmatist  with  anti-dogmatist,  asoetio 
with  humanitarian — this  was  to  have  been  expect- 
ed ;  but  they  betray  inconsistency  with  them- 
selves. Arnold,  insisting  on  the  absolute  impor- 
tance of  keeping  op  a  surface  of  Christianity  over 
the  whole  of  human  life,  denoi|nced  the  nominal 
conversion  of  the  European  nations  in  terms  as 
strong  as  sny  that  an  evangelical  could  have  used, 
not  merely  as  an  imperfect  good  but  as  a  positive 
evil.  The  Anglicans  are  involved  by  their  theory 
of  superior  priestly  sanctity  in  constant  eonfusioQS, 
so  that  it  mnst  always  be  a  question  of  eonseienee 
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lor  a  clergyman,  whenever  he  steps  out  of  the 
range  of  strictly  ecclesiastical  duties,  whether  he 
may  not  possibly  be  in  a  false  position.  It  is,  in- 
deed, no  new  difficulty;  the  Romish  church  in 
former  ages  was  constantly  pressed  by  it,  being 
called  upon  to  '*  render  unto  Cssar  the  things  that 
were  Cssar's,*'  and  doubting  all  the  while  whether 
Caesar  had  really  any  property  at  all.  Still  it  is 
as  powerful  now  as  ever  it  was,  and  its  presence 
is  even  now  significant  of  a  revulsion  in  the  minds 
of  religious  men.  Christianized  humanity  is  grow- 
ing up  a  goodly  plant ;  but  who  shall  say  whether 
it  is  more  like  the  green  bay-tree  of  the  ungodly, 
or  that  to  which  the  righteous  is  compared,  flour- 
ishing by  the  water  side,  and  bringing  forth  its 
fruit  in  due  season  ?  Religion  is  winning  no  resl 
triumphs ;  geology,  and  ethnology,  and  astronomy, 
under  the  auspices  of  men  professing  Christian 
belief,  are  encroaching  on  the  Bible,  not  subdued 
before  it ;  the  church  is  being  brought  into  bondage 
by  the  state,  when  we  were  told  that  it  would  fuse 
with  it  and  spiritualize  it,  or  at  any  rate  stand  by 
its  side  as  a  faithful  witness ;  the  comparative  un- 
importance of  doctrines  so  long  as  there  is  practi- 
cal energy  in  conduct  leads  to  an  obliterating  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  Christianity,  a  virtual  ad- 
mission that  had  Christ  never  come  men  might 
have  saved  themselves.  And  thus  the  religious 
man  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  line  at  first 
drawn  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane  was 
really  the  true  one,  with  all  its  sharpness  of  de- 
marcation ;  whatever  may  be  reserved  for  the 
millennial  state,  he  sees  not  as  yet  all  things  put 
under  his  Lord ;  the  prince  of  this  world  is  yet 
dominant,  all  the  more  so  in  that  he  has  persuaded 
aome  of  the  elect  to  fancy  that  by  merely  signing 
the  sign  of  the  cross  they  have  expelled  him  from 
God's  creation,  and  henceforth  have  do  need  to 
call  anything  common  or  unclean. 

Thus,  then,  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  are 
divided  at  the  present  hour.  We  had  intended  to 
offer  some  remarks  by  way  of  reconciliation,  but 
we  forbear.  To  queations  like  this,  any  ineffi- 
cient answer  is  almost  worse  ■  than  useless ;  and 
whatever  we  could  have  urged  must  necessarily 
have  amounted,  even  in  the  event  of  success,  to 
no  more  than  an  abatement  of  its  stringency.  It 
is  better  to  leave  it  as  it  really  exists — a  chasm 
deep  and  unmistakable,  not  to  be  spanned  by  a 
bridge  of  ordinary  construction  ;  a  great  practical 
antinomy,  inherent  in  the  established  relations  be- 
tween man  and  things  external  to  himself,  and  as 
yet  waiting  to  be  subsumed  under  some  higher 
law. 


Panorama  or  Switzerland. — The  visitor  at 
the  Leicester  Square  rooms  finds  himself  transport- 
ed bv  Mr.  Burford  to  the  bleak  top  of  Mount  Righi, 
nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
surveys  an  uninterrupted  view-extending  over  seven 
cantons,  and  embracing  a  circumference  of  three 
hundred  miles  at  least ;  with  glimpses  into  regions 
beyond  where  the  heights  become  lost  in  the  vis- 


ible blue  of  the  atmosphere.  Tou  stand  on  a  point 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rest,  midway  between 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  snow  towering  to  the  north  and 
the  vallejTs  which  surround  the  foot  of  Mount  Righi 
below ;  to  the  south  stretches  forth,  for  leagues  on 
leagues,  a  rather  more  open  country ;  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  seventeen  are  under  the  eye,  besides  many 
smaller  lakes,  diminished  to  ponds  by  the  downward 
distance.  "L'homme  est  Texpression  du  sol:" 
before  you  is  the  character  of  the  Swiss — indomit- 
able, laborious,  stem,  yet  playful.  The  vast  dis- 
tances prevent  you  at  first  from  discerning  the  traits 
of  life  and  civilization  in  the  scene ;  and  the  town 
telescope,  the  opera-glass,  is  a  needful  companion 
to  these  mountams  ;  with  its  help  you  learn  to  de- 
cipher the  white  specks  that  dot  the  land,  descrying 
innumerable  white  houses ;  what  seemed  mere  fur- 
rows between  the  ridges  of  rock  expand  into  valleys 
of  immense  extent,  and  what  seemed  almost  a 
desert  becomes  a  region  of  smiling  pastoral  charac- 
ter. 

The  painting  keeps  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  attained  by  the  two  painters,  Mr.  Bur- 
ford  and  Mr.  Selous ;  it  bears  the  test  of  the  opera- 
glass  as  the  real  scene  would  the  telescdpe  ;  indeed, 
so  perfectly  is  the  space  represented,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  fancy  that  you  are  enclosed  in  a  fixed 
circle  of  canvass;  for  the  glass  penetrates  new 
fields  of  view,  and  the  sight  sports  among  every 
variety  of  form,  making,  as  it  were,  discoveries, 
and  encountering  a  diversity  that  cheats  the  sense, 
as  it  seems  to  mock  the  painful  following  of  the 
pencil. — Spectator,  , 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARY  BARTON. 

A  FEW  have  borne  me  honor  in  my  day. 

Whether  for  thinking  as  themselves  have  thought, 

Or  for  what  else  I  know  not,  nor  inquire. 

Among  them  some  there  are  whose  names  will  live 

Not  in  the  memories,  but  the  hearts,  of  men. 

Because  those  hearts  they  comforted  and  raised, 

And,  where  they  saw  God*s  images  cast  down, 

Lifted  them  up  again,  and  blew  the  dust 

From  the  worn  features  and  disfigured  limb. 

Such  thou  art,  pure  and  miehty !  such  art  thou, 

Paraclete  of  the  Bartons !     Verse  is  mute 

Or  husky  in  this  wintry  eve  of  time, 

And  they  who  fain  would  sing  can  only  cough  ; 

We  praise  them  even  for  that.    Men  now  have  left 

The  narrow  field  of  well- trimmed  poetry 

For  fresher  air  and  fuller  exercise  ; 

And  they  do  wisely  ;  I  might  do  the  same 

If  strength  could  gird  and  youth  could  gariand  me. 

Imagination  flaps  her  purple  wing 

Above  the  ancient  laurels,  and  beyond. 

There  are  brave  voices  that  have  never  snng 

Olympic  feats  or  Isthmian  ;  there  are  hands 

Strong  as  were  his  who  reined  the  fiery  steeds 

Of  proud  Achilles  on  the  Phrygian  plain  ; 

There  are   clear  eyes,  eyes  clear  as  those  that 

pierced 
Through  Paradise  and  hell  and  all  between. 
The  human  heart  holds  more  within  its  cell 
Than  universal  nature  holds  without. 
This  thou  hast  taught  me,  standing  up  erect 
Where  Avon's  genius,  and  where  Arno's  meet. 
I  hear  another  voice,  not  thine  nor  theirs. 
But  clear,  and  issuing  from  the  fount  of  Truth. 
None  can  confer  God's  blessing  but  the  poor^ 
None  but  the  heavy-laden  reach  His  throne. 
March  11.  Walter  Savage  Landoe. 
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T.  B.  MACAULAY's  speech, 
On  the  occasion  of  his  late  installation  as  Rector 
of  Glasg^ow  University,  it  is  our  privilege  to  lay  en- 
tire before  our  readers  t()-day.  No  word  of  ours 
is  required  to  attract  attention  to  anything  which  falls 
from  the  lips  or  tongue  of  this  already  illustrious 
orator,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  as  an 
•  address  for  such  an  occasion,  tliis  has  never  been 
equalled.  We  remember,  with  unabated  admira- 
tion, the  installation  speech  of  Henry  Brougham, 
when  he  accepted  this  same  trust  many  years  ago, 
■nd  though  it  was  marked  by  the  genius  and  peculi- 
arities of  its  distinguished  author,  it  was  the  work 
of  a  man  whose  reputation  was  made,  and  bore 
no  evidence  of  effort  or  solicitude  for  its  reception. 
Mr.  Macaulay^s  speech,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
that  he  shot  his  arrow  at  the  sun.  It  is  illustrated 
by  all  his  famous  powers  of  rhetoric,  and  with  an 
opulence  of  learning  which  few  living  men  could 
have  displayed. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  March  last,  Mr.  T. 
B.  Macaulay  was  installed  as  Lord  Rector,  in 
presence  of  the  principal  professors,  students,  and 
■  brilliant  throng  of  ladies.  Mr.  Macaulay,  afler 
thanking  those  who  had  elected  him,  said  : — 

I  am  not  using  a  mere  phrase,  of  course,  when  I 
say  that  the  feelings  with  which  I  bear  a  part  in 
the  ceremony  of  this  day  are  such  as  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  utter  in  words.  I  do  not  think  it  strange 
that  when  that  great  master  of  eloquence,  Edmund 
Burke,  stood  where  I  now  stand,  he  faltered, 
and  remained  mute.  Doubtless  the  multitude  of 
thoughts  which  rushed  into  his  mind  was  such  as 
even  he  could  not  easily  arrange  or  express.  In 
troth,  there  are  few  spectacles  more  striking  or 
affecting  than  that  which  a  great  historical  place 
of  education  presents  on  a  solemn  public  day. 

There  is  something  strangely  interesting  in  the 
contrast  between  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the 
body  and  the  fresh  and  ardent  youth  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  members.  Recollections  and  hopes 
crowd  upon  us  together.  The  past  and  the  future 
are  at  once  brought  close  to  us.  Our  thoughts 
wander  back  to  the  time  when  the  foundations  of 
this  ancient  building  were  laid,  and  forward  to  the 
time  when  those  whom  it  is  our  office  to  guide  and 
to  teach  will  be  the  guides  and  teachers  of  our 
posterity.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  may,  with 
peculiar  propriety,  give  such  thoughts  their  course. 
For  it  has  chanced  that  my  magistracy  has  fallen 
in  a  great  secular  epoch.  This  is  the  four  hun- 
dredth year  of  the  existence  of  your  university. 
(Cheers.)  At  stich  jubilees  as  these — jubilees  of 
which  no  individual  sees  more  than  one — it  is 
natural,  it  is  good,  that  a  society  like  this — a  so- 
ciety which  survives  all  the  transitory  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed — ^a  society  which  has  a  cor- 
porate existence  and  a  perpetual  succession,  should 
review  its  annals,  should  retrace  the  stages  of  its 
growth,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  should  try 
to  find,  in  the  experience  of  generations  which  have 
passed  away,  lessons  which  may  be  profitable  to 
pen  orations  yet  unborn.  The  retrospect  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  since  the 
Christian  era,  there  hns  been  any  point  of  time 
more  important  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind 
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than  that  at  which  the  existence  of  your  uniTersity 
commenced.  It  was  the  moment  of  a  great  destmo- 
tion,  and  of  a  great  creation.  Your  society  was  in- 
stituted just  before  the  empire  of  the  east  perished 
— ^that  strange  empire,  which,  dragging  on  a  lan- 
guid life  through  the  great  age  of  darkness,  con- 
nected together  the  two  great  ages  of  light — ^that 
empire  which,  adding  nothing  to  our  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  -  producing  not  one  man  great  in 
letters,  in  science,  or  in  art,  yet  preserved,  in  the 
midst  of  barbarism,  those  masterpieces  of  Attic 
genius  which  the  highest  minds  still  contemplate, 
and  long  will  contemplate,  with  admiring  despair ; 
and,  at  that  very  time,  while  the  fanatical  Moslems 
were  plundering  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Con- 
stantinople, breaking  in  pieces  Grecian  sculpture, 
and  giving  to  the  flames  piles  of  Grecian  eloquence, 
a  few  humble  German  artisans,  who  little  knew  that 
they  were  calling  into  existence  a  power  far  mightier 
than  that  of  the  victorious  Sultan,  were  busied  in 
cutting  and  setting  the  first  types.  The  university 
came  into  existence  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  trace 
of  the  Roman  empire  disappear,  and  to  see  the  ear- 
liest printed  book. 

At  this  conjuncture — ^a  conjuncture  of  unrivalled 
interest  in  the  history  of  letters — ^a  man  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  reverence  by  every  lover  of  let- 
ters, held  the  highest  place  in  Europe.  Our  just 
attachment  to  that  Protestant  faith  to  which  our 
country  owes  so  much,  must  not  prevent  us  from 
paying  the  tribute  which,  on  this  occasion  and  in 
this  place,  justice  and  gratitude  demand,  to  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  greatest 
of  the  revivers  of  learning.  Pope  Nicholas  the  FiAh. 
He  had  sprung  from  the  common  people ;  but  his 
abilities  and  his  erudition  had  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  CTeat.  He  had  studied  much  and 
travelled  far.  He  had  visited  Great  Britain,  which, 
in  wealth  and  refinement,  was  to  his  native  Tus- 
cany what  the  back  settlements  of  America  now 
are  to  Britain.  He  had  lived  with  the  merchant 
princes  of  Florence,  those  men  who  first  ennobled 
trade  by  making  trade  the  ally  of  philosophy,  of 
elegance,  and  of  taste.  It  was  he  who,  under  the 
protection  of  the  munificent  and  discerning  Cosmo, 
arrayed  the  first  public  library  that  modem  Europe 
possessed.  From  privacy  your  founder  rose  to  a 
throne ;  but  on  the  throne  he  never  forgot  the 
studies  which  had  been  his  delight  in  privacy.  He 
was  the  centre  of  an  illustrious  group,  composed 
partly  of  the  last  great  scholars  of  Greece,  and 
partly  of  the  first  great  scholars  of  Italy,  Theodore 
Gaza  and  George  of  Trebizond,  Bessarin  and  Tilel- 
fo,  Marsilio  Ficino  and  Poggio  Bracciolini.  By  him 
was  founded  the  Vatican  library,  then  and  long  after, 
the  most  precious  and  the  most  extensive  collecv 
tion  of  books  in  the  world.  By  him  were  carefully 
preserved  the  most  valuable  intellectual  treasures 
which  had  been  snatched  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  His  agents  were  to  be  found 
everywhere — ^in  the  bazaars  of  the  farthest  East,  in 
the  monasteries  of  the  farthest  West — purchasing 
or  copying  worm-eaten  parchments,  on  which  were 
traced  words  worthy  of  immortality.  Under  his 
patronage  were  prepared  accurate  Latin  versions 
of  many  precious  remains  of  Greek  poets  and  phi- 
losophers. But  no  department  of  literature  owes 
so  much  to  him  as  history.  By  him  were  intro- 
duced to  the  knowledge  of  Western  Europe,  two 
great  and  unrivalled  models  of  historical  compel 
sition,  the  work  of  Herodotus  and  the  work  of 
Thucydides.  By  him,  too,  our  ancestors  were  first 
made  acquainted  with  the  graceful  and  lucid  sim- 
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plicity  of  XeDophon  and  with  the  manly  good  sense 
of  I^olybias. 

It  was  while  he  was  occupied  with  cares  like 
these  that  his  attention  was  called  to  the  intellect- 
ual wants  of  this  region — a  region  now  swarming 
^ith  population,  rich  with  culture,  and  resound- 
ing with  the  clang  of  machinery — a  region  which 
now  sends  forth  fleets  laden  with  its  admirable 
fabrics  to  lands  of  which,  in  his  days,  no  geogra- 
pher had  CTer  heard — then  a  wild,  a  poor,  a  haLf- 
barbarous  tract,  lying  in  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
known  world.  lie  gave  his  sanction  to  the  plan 
of  establishing  a  University  at  Glasgow,  and  be- 
stowed on  the  new  seat  of  learning  all  the  privileges 
which  belonged  to  the  University  of  Bologna.  I 
can  conceive  that  a  pitying  smile  passed  over  his 
face  as  he  named  Bologna  and  Glasgow  together. 
At  Bologna  he  had  long  studied.  No  spot  in  the 
world  has  been  more  favored  by  nature  or  by  art. 
The  surrounding  country  was  a  fruitful  and  sunny 
country,  a  country  of  cornfields  and  vineyards.-  In 
the  city  the  house  of  Benlivoglis  bore  rule — a  house 
which  vied  with  the  Medici  in  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence— which  has  left  to  posterity  noble  palaces 
and  temples,  and  which  gave  a  splendid  patronage 
ID  arts  and  sciences. 

Glasgow  he  knew  to  be  a  poor,  a  small,  a  rude 
town,  and,  as  he  would  have  thought,  not  likely 
ever  to  be  otherwise;  for  the  soil,  compared  with 
the  rich  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  was 
barren,  and  the  climate  was  such  that  an  Italian 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  it.  But  it  is  not  on 
the  fertility  of  the  soil — it  is  not  on  the  mildness  of 
the  atmosphere  that  the  prosperity  of  nations  chief- 
ly depends.  (Cheers.)  Slavery  and  superstition 
can  make  Campania  a  land  of  beggars,  and  can 
change  the  plain  of  Enna  into  a  desert.  Nor  is  it 
beyond  the  power  of  human  iniellifrence  and  energy, 
developed  by  civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  to  turn 
sterile  rocks  and  pestilential  marshes  into  cities  and 
gardens.  Enlightened  as  your  founder  was,  he 
little  knew  that  he  was  himself  a  chief  agent  in  a 
great  revolution — ^physical  and  moral,  political  and 
religious — in  a  revolution  destined  to  make  the  last 
first  and  the  first  last — in  a  revolution  destined  to 
invert  the  relative  positions  of  Glasgow  and  Bo- 
logna. We  cannot,  I  think,  better  employ  a  few 
minoles  than  in  reviewing  the  stages  of  this  great 
change  in  human  affairs.  The  review  shall  be  short. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  do  better  than  pass  rapidly  from 
century  to  century.  Look  at  the  world,  then,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  seal  of  Nicholas  had  been 
affixed  to  the  instrument  which  called  your  college 
into  existence.  We  find  Europe — we  find  Scot- 
Jind,  especially,  in  the  agonies  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion which  we  emphatically  call  the  Reformation. 

The  liberal  patronage  which  Nicholas,  and  men 
like  Nicholas,  had  given  to  learning,  and  of  which 
the  establishment  of  this  seat  of  learning  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  instance,  had  produced  an  eflect 
which  they  had  never  contemplated.  Ignorance 
was  the  talisman  on  which  their  power  depended, 
and  that  talisman  they  had  themselves  broken. 
They  had  called  in  knowledge  as  a  handmaid  to 
decorate  superstition,  and  their  error  produced  its 
natural  effect.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  part  the 
voUries  of  classical  learning,  and  especially  of  Greek 
learning,  the  Humanists,  as  they  were  then  called, 
bore  in  the  great  movement  against  spiritual  tyran- 
ny. In  a  Scotch  university,  I  need  hardly  mention 
the  nr^mes  of  Knox,  of  Buchanan,  of  Melville,  of 
Maill'Tid.  of  LothinfTton.  (Applause.)  They 
formed,  in  fact,  the  vanguard  of  that  movement. 
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Every  one  of  the  chief  reformers— I  do  not  at  this 
moment  remember  a  single  exception — was  a  Hn- 
manist.  Every  eminent  Humanist  in  the  North  of 
Europe  was,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  up- 
rightness and  courage,  a  reformer.  In  truth,  minds 
daily  nourished  with  the  best  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  necessarily  grew  too  strong  to  be  tram- 
melled by  the  cobwebs  of  scholastic  divinity ;  and 
the  influence  of  such  minds  was  now  rapidly  felt  by 
the  whole  pommonity  ;  for  the  invention  of  printing 
had  brought  books  within  the  reach  even  of  yeomen 
and  of  artisans. 

From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  there- 
fore, the  public  mind  was  everywhere  in  a  ferment, 
and  nowhere  was  the  ferment  greater  than  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  in  the  midst  of  martyrdoois  and  pro- 
scriptions, in  the  midst  of  a  war  between  power  and 
truth,  that  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  your 
university  closed.  Pass  another  hundred  years, 
and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  another  revolution.  The 
war  between  Popery  and  Protestantism  had,  in  this 
island,  been  terminated  by  the  victory  of  Protest- 
antism. But  from  that  war  another  war  had  sprung 
— ^the  war  between  Prelacy  and  Puritanism.  The 
hostile  religions  sects  were  allied,  intermingled, 
confounded  with  hostile  political  parties.  The  mo- 
narchical element  of  the  constitution  was  an  object 
of  almost  exclusive  devotion  to  the  prelatist.  The 
popular  element  of  the  constitution  was  especially 
dear  to  the  puritan.  At  length  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  sword.  Puritanism  triumphed  ;  but  puritan- 
ism  was  already  divided  against  itself.  Indepen- 
dency and  republicanism  were  on  one  side,  Presby- 
terianism  and  limited  monarchy  on  the  other.  It 
was  in  the  very  darkest  part  of  that  dark  time — it 
was  in  the  midst  of  battles,  sieges,  and  executions 
— it  was  when  the  whole  world  was  still  aghast  at 
the  awful  spectacle  of  a  British  king  standing  before 
a  judgment  seat,  and  laying  his  neck  on  a  block- 
it  was  when  the  mangled  remains  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  had  just  been  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his 
house — it  was  when  the  head  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  had  just  been  fixed  on  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh,  that  your  university  completed  her  sec- 
ond century ! 

A  hundred  years  more,  and  we  have  at  length 
reached  the  beginning  of  a  happier  period.  Our 
civil  and  religious  liberties  had,  indeed,  been  bought 
with  a  fearful  price.  But  they  had  been  bought. 
The  price  had  been  paid.  The  last  battle  had  been 
fought  on  British  gronnd.  The  last  black  scaffold 
had  been  set  up  on  Tower  Hill.  The  evil  days 
were  over.  A  oright  and  tranquil  century — a  cen- 
tury of  religious  toleration,  of  domestic  peace,  of 
temperate  freedom,  of  equal  justice — was  beginning. 
That  century  is  now  closing.  When  we  compare 
it  with  any  equally  long  period  in  the  history  of 
any  other  great  society,  we  shall  find  abundant 
cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  ; 
nor  is  there  any  place  in  the  whole  kingdom  better 
fitted  to  excite  this  feeling  than  the  place  where  we 
are  now  assembled.  For  in  the  whole  kingdom  we 
shall  find  no  district  in  which  the  progress  of  trade, 
of  manufactures,  of  wealth,  and  of  the  arts  of  life, 
has  been  more  rapid  than  in  Clydesdale.  Your 
university  has  partaken  largely  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  city  and  of  the  surrounding  region. 

The  security,  the  tranquillity,  the  liberty,  which 
have  been  propitious  to  the  industry  of  the  merchant 
and  of  the  manufacturer,  have  been  also  propitious 
to  the  industry  of  the  scholar.  To  the  last  century 
belong  most  of  the  names  of  which  you  justly  boast. 
The  time  would  fail  me  if  I  attempted  to  do  justice 
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to  the  memory  of  all  the  illustrious  men,  who,  during 
that  period,  taught  or  learned  wisdom  within  these 
ancient  walls — geometricians,  anatomists,  jurists, 
philologists,  metaphysicians,  poets — Simpson  and 
bunter,'  Miller  and  Young,  Ried  and  Stewart ; 
Campbell — (cheers) — whose  coffin  was  lately  b<ime 
to  a  grave  in  that  renowned  transept  which  contains 
the  dust  of  Chaucer,  of  Spencer,  and  of  Dryden  ; 
Black,  whose  discoveries  form  an  era  in  the  history 
of  chemical  science  ;  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  masters  of  political  science ;  James  Watt, 
who  perhaps  jiid  more  than  any  single  roan  has  done 
since  the  New  Atlantis  of  Bacon  was  written,  to 
accomplish  the  glorious  prophecy. 

We  now  speak  the  language  of  humility  when 
we  say  that  the  University  of  Glasgow  need  not 
fear  a  comparison  with  the  University  of  Bologna. 
Another  secular  period  is  now  about  to  commence. 
There  is  no  lack  of  alarmists,  who  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  about  to  commence  under  evil  auspices.  But 
from  me  you  must  expect  no  such  gloomy  prognos- 
tications. I  am  too  much  used  to  them  to  be  scared 
by  them.  Ever  since  I  began  to  make  observations 
on  the  state  of  my  country,  I  have  been  seeing  noth- 
ing but  growth,  and  I  have  been  hearing  of  nothing 
but  decay.  The  more  I  contemplate  our  noble  in- 
stitutions, the  more  convinced  I  am  that  they  are 
sound  at  heart,  that  they  have  nothing  of  age  but 
its  dignity,  and  that  their  strength  is  still  the 
strength  of  youth.  The  hurricane  which  has  re- 
^  cently  overthrown  so  much  that  was  great  and  that 
seemed  durable,  has  only  proved  their  solidity. 
They  still  stand,  august  and  immovable,  while  dy- 
nasties and  churches  are  lying  in  heaps  of  ruin  all 
around  us.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  on  a  wise  and  temperate  policy,  on 
a  policy  of  which  the  principle  is  to  preserve  what 
is  good  by  reforming  in  time  what  is  evil,  our  civil 
institutions  may  be  preserved  unimpaired  to  a  late 
posterity,  and  that,  under  the  shade  of  our  civil  in- 
stitutions, our  academical  institutions  may  long  con- 
tinue to  flourish. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  when  a  hundred  years  more 
have  run  out,  this  ancient  college  will  still  continue 
to  deserve  well  of  our  country  and  of  mankind.  I 
trust  that  the  installation  of  1949  will  be  attended  by 
a  still  greater  assembly  of  students  than  I  have  the 
happiness  now  to  see  before  me.  That  assemblage, 
indeed,  may  not  meet  in  the  place  where  we  have 
met.  These  venerable  halls  may  have  disappeared. 
My  successor  may  speak  to  your  successors  in  a 
more  stately  edifice,  in  an  edilice  which,  even 
among  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  future 
Glasgow,  will  still  be  admired  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  architecture  which  flourished  in  the  days  of 
the  good  Queen  Victoria.  (Cheers.)  But  though 
the  site  and  the  walls  may  be  new,  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  will,  I  hope,  be  still  the  same.  My  suc- 
cessor will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  boast  that  the  fifth 
century  of  the  university  has  been  even  more  glorious 
than  the  fourth.  He  will  be  able  to  vindicate  that 
boast  by  citing  a  long  list  of  eminent  men,  great 
masters  of  experimental  science,  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, of  our  native  eloquence,  ornaments  of  the 
senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar. 

He  will,  I  hope,  mention  with  high  honor  some 
of  my  young  friends  who  now  hear  me;  and  he 
will,  I  also  hope,  be  able  to  add  that  their  talents 
and  learning  were  not  wasted  on  selfish  or  ignoble 
objects,  hut  were  employed  to  promote  the  physical 
and  moral  good  of  their  species,  to  extend  the  em- 
pire of  man  over  the  material  world,  to  defend  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  against  tyranta 


and  bigots,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
order  against  the  enemies  of  all  divine  and  human 
laws.  (Cheers.)  I  have  now  given  utterance  to 
a  part,  and  a  part  only,  of  the  recolleetions  and 
anticipations  of  which  on  this  solemn  oceasion  my 
mind  is  full.  I  again  thank  you  for  the  honor  which 
you  have  bestowed  on  me  ;  and  I  assure  you  that 
while  I  live  I  shall  never  cease  to  titke  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  fame  of  the  body  with 
which,  by  your  kindness,  I  have  this  day  become 
connected. 


Sir  George  Staunton's  Inquiry  into  the  Proper 
Mode  of  Rendering  the  word  ^*Godf^^  is  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  settlement  of  a  difficulty 
which  prevails  among  Chinese  scholars  engaged  in 
translating  the  Scriptures.  It  is  well  known,  to 
those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
a  great  difficulty  obtains  in  rendering  the  term 
*'  sin*'  or  any  of  its  compounds  into  Chinese  ; 
*'  crime"  being  the  nearest  word  that  can  be 
found  to  suggest  the  consequences  of  the  fall ;  and 
the  effect  of  this  is  rather  to  anger  than  edify  tb« 
followers  of  Confucius.  A  still  more  important 
obstacle  arises  in  the  case  of  the  word  '*  God,'* 
from  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  idea  in  the 
Chinese  mind.  Tien  means  **  heaven,"  but  it  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  **day  ;"  Shin  is  '*  spirit" 
— ^somewhat  analogous  to  the  gods  of  Polytheism, 
or  the  angels  of  Christianity  ;  Shang-Tee  signifies 
**  Supreme  Ruler,"  and  approaches  nearest  to  the 
idea  of  **  God,"  except  that  it  falls  short  of  it,  the 
ancient  Chinese  idea  of  the  Deity  more  resembling 
the  Lucretian  than  the  Christian  notion.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Dominicans,  the  pope  in  1715  forbade  the  use  of 
Shang'Tee^  and  the  Romanist  versions  use  Tien 
or  Tien-chu ;  Dr.  Boone,  the  missionary  bishop 
from  America,  advocates  the  use  of  Shin;  Mr. 
Medhurst,  of  Shang-Tee.  Sir  George  Staunton, 
af\er  a  curious  and  exhaustive  investigation,  decides 
in  favor  of  Shang-Tee,  as  conveying  the  nearest 
idea  of  the  meaning,  and  being  the  least  liable  to 
misconception. 

Besides  the  philological  and  literary  interest  of 
the  inquiry,  the  reader  will  have  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Chinese 
brought  incidentally  before  him.  It  appears  that 
Morrison's  (the  first  and  authorized)  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  from  its  literal  and  unidiomatic  charac- 
ter, frequently  excites  the  risible  faculties  of  the 
Chinese,  and  that  his  use  of  the  word  Shin  for 
**  God"  has  peculiarly  placed  him  in  a  dilemma. 

In  every  earlier  Christian  tract,  Protestant  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholic,  the  word  Shin  had  been 
invariably  employed  either  to  denote  the  false  gods 
of  the  heathens,  or  spiritual  beings  generally.  Dr. 
Morrison  having  deprived  himself  of  the  use  of  the 
word  Shin  as  equivalent  for  **  spirit,"  was  obliged, 
when  translating  the  word  **  spirit,"  to  have  re- 
course to  that  of  Fung  ;  which,  in  Chinese  familiar 
language,  means  **  wind."  In  his  version,  there- 
fore, the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  "holy  wind,"— « 
phrase  which  certainly  sounds,  at  the  least,  indec- 
orous and  irreverent. — Spedal&r. 
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Pran  ChMBbtM*  JoaniaL 
A  0LANC8  AT  TBS  HlSTOfit  OF  POPE  PI0S  IX. 

Aifoiro  the  contineatal  rufefs  whate  wtveiing 
foftuDes  have  fixed  ihe  eyes  of  all  Europe  doriog 
the  last  few  ereDtfol  montba,  none  hare  awakened 
mch  oniveraal  admiration,  or  eo  deep  a  ajrinpathy, 
aa  Pope  Pius  IX.  Even  thoee  wIiq  disavow  his 
eieed,  revere  the  honesty  of  his  faith ;  and  although 
some  may  deny  him  the  appellation  of  a  grwt  man, 
none  will  question  his  being  a  ^oo</  one.  At  the 
present  moment,  when  he  is  a  fugitive  from  Rome, 
aad  his  horiaon  clouded  with  eares  and  perplexities, 
it  is  ourioos  to  look  baek  upon  the  brief  period  of 
his  popalanty,  and  to  remember  the  day  upon 
which  he  was  installed  as  sovereign  pontiff  amid 
the  cheers  of  a  countless  and  enthusiastic  multi- 
tude. It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  imposing 
forms  then  obeerved,  and  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  modem  Europe,  a  last  relic  .of  the  middle 
ages,  may,  in  this  day  of  reform,  be  swept  away 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  and  that  henceforth 
they  shall  only  live  in  the  pages  of  history,  or  in 
the  memory  of  man. 

Let  us  say  a  word  firet  about  the  obsequies  of 
Gregory  XYI.  No  sooner  had  the  cardinal  cham- 
berlain verified  the  death  of  the  pope  by  striking 
his  head  gently  three  times  with  a  hammer,  than 
the  event  was  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  by  the  great  bell  of  the  capital,  and  to  all 
Catholic  courta  of  Christendom  by  their  respective 
ambassadors.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  em- 
balmed body,  clothed  in  pontifical  garmenta,  was 
borne  from  the  Qutrinal  to  the  Vatican  on  a  splen- 
did litter,  carried  by  white  mules,  which  were 
caparisoned  in  black,  and  escorted  by  torch-bearers, 
dragoons,  Swiss  guards,  trumpeters,  and  artillery- 
men, accompanied  by  seven  pieces  of  cannon. 

To  describe  the  imposing  efilect  of  this  military 
aod  religious  convoy  would  be  as  difficult  aa  to 
reckon  the  multitude  which  thronged  around  the 
lifeless  body,  which,  clad  in  white,  was  borne  aloft 
for  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  beneath.  The 
eoaeh  of  state  was  prepared  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  it  rose  op  as  high  as  the  fiiescoe  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Picture  to  yourself  a  colossal  monument 
of  velvet  and  silk,  gold  and  silver,  illuminated  by  a 
blase  of  light.  Gregory  XVI.  reposed  on  its  sum- 
mit, bearing  the  tiara  on  his  head  and  the  crozier 
in  his  hand.  One  might  almoet  have  thought  that 
he  atill  breathed.  After  three  days  and  nighta  of 
uneeasing  chants  and  psalmody,  came  another  con- 
voy and  another  procession,  as  imposing  aa  the 
first.  This  time  the  body  was  borne  into  the 
great  basilica  of  3t.  Peter*a,  and  an  alcove  was 
prepared  for  its  reception,  not  less  splendidly 
nnournful  than  the  couch  of  state.  Here  the  holy 
father  was  laid  in  an  inclined  position,  so  that  all 
could  behold  him  from  the  tiara  to  the  shoe-strings ; 
and  the  multitude  were  admitted  to  kiss  his  feet, 
which,  fur  this  purpose,  were  suffered  to  project 
beyond  the  iron  grate.  This  exposition  and  kiss- 
ing of  the  feet  lasted  for  three  days,  during  which 
the  chureh  waa  constantly  full.     On  the  fourth 
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day  (the  seventh  of  the  obsequies)  the  body  waa 
deposited  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  under  the 
mauaoleom  where  hie  predecessor  had  lutherto  lain, 
the  latter  being  now  conveyed  to  those  vanlla 
whither  Gregory  in  Hb  turn  will  one  day  be  borne. 

The  funeral  oration,  the  last  act  of  this  melaa- 
chely  drama,  was  pronounced  in  Latin,  after  whieh 
the  gwar^a  nobiie  laid  aside  their  mourning ;  the 
maoe-bearers  -bore  away  their  maces ;  the  cardinals 
attended  the  **  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  and  weat 
into  conclave  to  elect  a  new  pope. 

The  word  conclave  defines  admirably  the  state 
of  seclusion  and  secrecy  in  which  the  sacred  eol- 
lege  is  kept  during  this  important  period.  The 
cardinals  shot  themselves  up  in  the  Quirinal  with 
their  aids  and  their  physicians.  Once  there,  they 
cannot  quit  the  palace  without  a  pope.  Each  day 
may  be  seen  theit  respective  equipsges  beariag 
along  their  dinner ;  sometimes  a  poached  egg^  ea- 
corted  hy  four  horses  and  as  many  piqueurs! 

These  repasts  are  conveyed  through  a  trap-door, 
the  only  mode  of  communication  permitted  with 
the  outer  world.  All  the  doora  and  windows  are 
hermetically  sealed ;  each  voter  inhabits  a  separate 
cell,  and  they  only  meet  in  the  central  chapel  for 
the  election  of  a  pope.  There  are  three  modea  of 
election — ^that  by  acclamation,  by  compromise,  and 
by  scrutiny.  The  latter  is  the  most  usual,  and  ita 
form  is  as  follows :  The  dean  of  the  sacred  col- 
lege votes  first.  He  takes  out  of  a  silver  bssin  a 
bailoting-ticket,  prepared  beforehand  for  the  par- 
pose,  and  fills  it  up  in  presence  of  the  cardinala,  ao 
that  all  may  see  his  act,  and  yet  none  ean  read 
what  he  has  written  upon  the  parchment.  Eaeh 
candidate  goes  through  the  same  formality.  The 
voter  next  holds  up  his  ticket  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger,  and,  turning  towards  the  altar, 
uttera  aloud  the  following  oath  : — **  I  take  God, 
who  is  my  judge,  to  witness  that  I  elect  him  whom 
I  deem  most  worthy  of  being  pope !" 

Upon  the  sltar  is  placed  a  large  silver  chalice, 
in  which  the  voters  place  their  tickets ;  and  afier- 
wards  the  names  are  read  aloud  by  one  of  the 
scnUatoriy  each  of  the  cardinals  holding  a  printed 
list,  on  which  he  notes  down  the  names  aa  they 
are  uttered.  If,  in  this  first  operation,  one  of  the 
cardinals  has  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  votes, 
he  is  immediately  declared  pope ;  but  for  this  par- 
pose  two  thirds  of  the  votes  are  required.  Roman 
affairs  usually  progress  but  slowly,  and  conclaves 
have  been  known  to  last  for  five  months.  The  affairs 
of  Italy  being  at  this  moment  rather  in  a  perplexed 
state,  it  was  suspected  that  the  election  would 
prove  a  dilatory  one ;  and  I  went  the  first  evening, 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  to  look  at  the  fumatd  upon 
the  Piazza  del  Quirinal.  I  most  tell  you  what  ia 
meant  by  this  word /uma/a.  At  the  end  of  each 
day's  scrutiny,  if  no  one  haa  been  so  fortunate  aa 
to  obtain  two  thirds  of  the  votes,  the  ballottng- 
tickets  are  burned  in  a  stove  placed  behind  the 
altar,  from  whence  the  smoke  issues  by  a  pipe 
which  is  visible  en  the  Piaaa.  If,  on  the  een- 
trary,  any  one  has  obtained  the  majority,  ik» 
tiekela  aie  praaerved  with  oaiSi  and  there  bfltaf 
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no  smoke  withoat  fire,  the  chimney  of  coone  gives 
no  sign  of  oombosUon.  Yoo  may  oonoeive  with 
what  impatience  the  expected  signal  is  loolTed  for 
by  the  crowd  who  assemble  each  evening  in  the 
'  Piazza.  Thoasands  of  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
roof  of  the  palace  antil  the  solemn  moment  of  the 
scrutiny.  If  a  faint  column  of  smoke  is  then  seen 
to  rise,  the  Romans  wish  one  another  a  Felice 
notte,  and  go  to  bed ;  they  have  no  pope,  and  the 
successful  scrutiny  is  yet  to  come. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  conclave  a  multitude 
were  assembled  to  gape  at  the  fumata;  and  we 
saw  it  at  the  expected  time  rise  up  slowly  over 
the  roof  of  the  palace.  The  next  evening  there 
were  comparatively  but  few  whom  curiosity  led  to 
the  spot ;  for  '*  there  would  be  so  many  opportu- 
nities," every  one  said,  **of  seeing  it  again." 
Judge,  then,  of  our  surprise  when  the  solemn  hour 
arrived  without  bringing  with  it  a  single  curl  of 
smoke. 

**  Surely,"  said  the  lookers-on,  "  there  must  be 
some  unforeseen  delay ;"  and  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  palace  in  impatient  expectation.  Minutes 
sped  on,  and  were  growing  into  hours ;  still  no  fuma- 
ta. And  yet  how  was  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a 
pope  should  be  elected  in  eight-and-forty  Iiours  f 
Suddenly  are  heard  loud  knocks  of  a  hammer  behind 
the  partition  which  closed  in  the  loggice^  (so  is  the 
balcony  of  the  Quirinal  called.)  The  partition 
falls,  piece  by  piece,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies appears  in  the  balcony,  clad  in  his  state  cos- 
tume, and  bearing  a  cross  in  his  hand.  He  an- 
nounces, in  a  sonorous  voice,  to  the  Roman 
population,  who  by  this  time  had  come  thronging 
into  the  Piazza,  the  nomination  of  the  new  pope, 
in  these  words: — **I  bring  you  joyous  tidings; 
we  have  for  our  pope  the  most  eminent  and  most 
reverend  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferretti,  Archbishop  of 
Imola,  who  has  chosen  the  venerated  name  of 
Pius  IX."  Immediately  the  air  was  rent  with 
acclamations,  and  there  seemed  such  unbounded 
enthusiasm  amongst  the  people,  that  I  began  to 
inquire  among  my  neighbors  whether  the  new 
pope  had  any  special  claim  to  popularity ;  and  I 
learned  that,  about  thirty  years  before,  he  had  been 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  fascinating  gentle- 
men in  luly ;  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage 
with  a  lovely  and  noble  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached,  when  death  suddenly  deprived 
him  of  his  treasure. 

Her  loss  occasioned  him  such  deep  sorrow,  that 
he  renounced  the  hopes  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  became  a  priest.  He  had,  until  then,  borne 
the  epaulettes  of  the  Austrian  service,  and  was 
distinguished  among  his  companions  by  his  proud 
and  gallant  bearing.  Now  his  martial  ardor  was 
exchanged  for  a  martyr*s  zeal,  and  he  went  as  a 
missionary  to  preach  the  gospel  amongst  the  tribes 
«f  South  America.  In  vain  did  he  expose  himself 
to  the  toils  and  perils  incident  to  this  life  of  self- 
devotion  ;  he  survived  them  all ;  and  after  an  ab- 
lenoe  of  some  years,  returned  to  Italy,  whither  he 
liad  been  recalled  by  his  superiors.  Here  his 
worth  and  merit  soon  became  known.     He  was 


shortly  afterwards  appointed  Bishop  of  Imola,  then 
archbishop,  next  cardinal,  and  now,  after  a  single 
scrutiny,  he  had  been  elected  pope  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four  years ! — a  circumstance  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  snnals  of  the  sacred  college. 

The  popularity  of  the  new  pontiff  was  still  more 
apparent  on  the  day  of  hb  coronation.  On  that 
morning  his  name  was  repeated  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  by  the  vast  masses  of  people  who 
thronged  the  streets  to  witness  the  solemnities  of 
the  day.  Pius  IX.,  escorted  by  the  conclave  io 
scarlet  robes,  wss  borne  upon  the  gidia  from  the 
Quirinal  to  St.  Peter's,  and  from  St.  Peter's  to  the 
Vatican.  There  he  assumed  the  episcopal  habit, 
the  cope,  and  the  siWer  mitre ;  snd,  by  the  sound 
of  the  cannons  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the  Roman 
people,  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  Basilica, 
hung  with  rich  damask  fringed  with  gold ;  gave 
his  feet  to  the  cardinals,  archpriests,  priests,  and 
monks  to  kiss;  crossed  the  immense  nave  amid 
the  clang  of  trumpets,  which  resounded  from  the 
galleries  on  either  side ;  looked  at  the  thrice  burned 
tow,  which  announces  to  him  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  glory,  (sic  transit  gloria  mundi ;)  and  then 
placing  himself  once  more  on  the  g^dia,  over 
which  was  borne  the  papal  canopy,  he  went  to  re- 
ceive the  tiara*  in  the  grand  balcony  of  St.  Peter's, 
in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  population,  which 
crowded  the  pavement  beneath. 

Often  as  this  ceremony  has  been  described,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  realize  a  solemnity  which 
has  no  parallel  on  earth.  Picture  to  yourself  the 
moment  of  the  benediction,  ^^TJrH  ei  Orbe^^^  (for 
Rome  and  for  the  universe,)  this  living  mass  of 
human  beings  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  ;  these  thousands  of  priests  and  monks 
clad  in  all  the  rich  and  varied  costumes  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  this  sacred  college,  and  this  court,  wear^ 
ing  scarlet  robes ;  this  mingled  pealing  of  bells  and 
salvoes  of  artillery  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  joy 
and  splendor,  the  pontiff  covered  with  jewels,  his 
tiara  on  his  head,  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  standing 
alone  far  above  the  kneeling  multitude,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  towards  the  four  cardinal  points, 
blessing  the  family  of  Christ  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  enthusiasm  of  ihe  Romans  did  not  end  with 
these  splendid  and  solemn  ceremonies.  All  men 
spoke  of  Pius  IX.  as  being  the  dispenser  of  no 
empty  blessing ;  but  that  he  came  te  bear  liberty 
to  the  nations,  redress  to  the  wronged,  and  conso- 
lation to  the  afflicted.  Such,  truly,  was  his  am- 
bition ;  and,  despite  of  recent  events,  we  may  not 
say  that  his  desire  has  been  altogether  onfulfiUed. 
During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  gorgeous  psgent,  how  many 
deeds  of  goodness  and  mercy  have  crowned  his 
daily  life  I     The  liberation  of  the  unhappy  Jews 

*  The  tiara,  or  triple  crown,  used  on  this  occasion  is  thai 
with  which  Napoleon  presented  Pius  VII.  Its  foiiod»- 
lioD  is  of  white  reWet ;  the  three  crowns  are  composed 
of  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  On  its  sumrail 
19  one  large  emerald,  surmnunled  by  a  cross  of  diamonds 
J  The  ralue  of  the  tiara  is  estimated  ai  £18,000. 
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ftom  tbeir  prison-like  abode  in  the  Ghetto  is  in  it- 
self a  noble  monament  of  his  enlig^hteoed  spirit. 
Daring  that  period,  wheiesoever  misery  appeared 
amongst  the  Romans,  there  also  was  Pias  IX.  to 
be  found,  lending  his  best  endeavors  to  relieve  or 
to  allay  it. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  certain  district  near 
Rome  was  deluged  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber, 
so  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  flooded  in 
their  dwellings,  and  they  themselves  exposed  to 
the  complicated  miseries  of  want,  and  of  exposure 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  tidings  of  their 
misfortune  reached  the  pontifl^'s  ear.  Not  content 
with  sending  some  aid  to  the  sufl^erers,  he  resolved 
to  inspect  their  condition  himself,  and  mounting 
his  horse,  rode  oflT  briskly  to  the  scene  of  distress, 
followed  by  the  cardinals,  who,  accustomed  only 
to  lounge  luxuriously  in  their  coaches,  inwardly 
enreed  the  active  benevolence  of  their  new  pope, 
which  would  not  sufl^er  him  to  indulge  in  lazy 
benevolence.  Pius  DC.,  on  his  accession  to  the 
papal  chair,  found  himself  placed  in  circumstances 
so  intricate  and  perplexing,  that  it  would  have  re- 
quired the  highest  genius  to  direct  them  to  a  happy 
issue.  By  nature  benevolent  and  firm,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  justice,  possessing  an  intelligent 
and  cultivated  mind,  he  longed  to  give  freedom  to 
his  people,  and  to  ameliorate  their  condition  moral- 
ly as  well  as  physically.  At  the  same  time,  his 
attachment  to  the  church  was  ardent  and  sincere ; 
and  whilst  he  was  full  of  iodnlgence  towards  his 
people,  he  was  inflexible  in  his  reform  of  ecclesi- 
astical abuses,  and  was  the  practical  opponent  of 
all  priestly  tyranny.  Many  anecdotes  corroborative 
of  this  assertion  have  been  afloat  in  the  world. 
We  will  relate  but  one,  which  has  reached  us  from 
an  authentic  source.  A  rich  Italian  noble,  desir- 
ing in  his  old  age  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  youth, 
was  advised  by  his  confessor  to  bestow  the  bulk 
of  his  property  on  the  church.  He  had  two 
nephews,  who  expected  to  inherit  his  fortune,  but, 
swayed  by  priestly  counsel,  he  assigned  to  each 
of  them  only  a  small  annuity,  and  made  a  Will, 
disposing  of  his  vast  wealth  in  favor  of  the  priest 
who  should  chance  to  say  the  first  mass  for  his 
soul  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  This  will  was 
safely  deposited  with  the  prot4>-notary  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  nobleman  soon  afterwards  died,  and 
the  proto-notary,  on  opening  his  will,  immediately 
communicated  its  contents  to  the  sovereign  pontiff*. 
It  was  late  at  night  when  this  news  reached  him  ; 
bat  the  following  morning  he  rose  before  the  dawn, 
hastened  to  the  chapel  where  the  funeral  rites  were 
to  be  performed,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  opened, 
and  offered  immediately  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
Having  thus  constituted  himself  the  universal  leg- 
atee, the  holy  father  at  once  sent  for  the  nephows 
of  the  deceased,  and  yielded  into  their  hands  the 
whole  of  their  nncle*s  fortune. 

With  such  dispositions,  it  may  readily  be  con- 
eeived  that  Pius  IX.  was  as  bitterly  hated  by  one 
body  of  his  subjects  as  he  was  beloved  by  another. 
Among  his  fiercest  opponents  were  the  cardinals 
and  the  Jesoits ;  and  their  enmity  was  so  general- 


ly known,  that  the  populace,  who  qsed  to  follow 
him  in  crowds  as  he  walked  along  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  would  cry  aloud  "Scm/0  PadrB^ 
guardasi  dai  bouone,"  They  feared  that  he 
might  be  poisoned,  as  more  than  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  been,  at  the  festal  board.  The  pope 
was  eminently  a  favorite  amongst  the  female  por- 
tion of  his  subjects,  who,  heretofore,  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Qnirinal,  as  if  they  were  accursed 
beings ;  but  PiujB  IX.  felt  that  the  whole  human 
race  equally  claimed  his  care,  and  no  petitioners 
were  ever  sent  away  unheeded  from  his  gates, 
whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  sex.  A  clamor 
was  raised  on  this  subject  by  narrow-minded  and 
evil-thinking  men ;  but  the  holy  father  pursued  his 
course  of  kindliness  and  courtesy,  without  being 
over-anxious  concerning  the  opinion  of  his  detrac- 
tors. Among  those  of  the  fair  sex  who  requested 
leave  to  pay  him  their  homage,  was  Fanny  Elsler, 
the  celebrated  danseuse^  who,  on  her  arrival  at 
Rome,  humbly  solicited  the  honor  of  kissing  his 
holiness'  feet.  Her  profession  would  doubtless 
have  insured  a  refusal  from  any  other  pope ;  but 
the  good  man  graciously  assented  to  her  wishes ; 
and  she  who  had  heretofore  gloried  only  in  the 
homage  which  everywhere  awaited  her,  now  bent 
her  knee  before  the  pontifl^as  a  humble  and  obe- 
dient subject.  By  way  of  showing  her  respect, 
she  had  dressed  herself  magnificently,  and  put  oa 
all  her  diamonds ;  and  however  questionable  the 
Uste  which  dicUted  this  display,  it  did  not  seem 
displeasing  to  the  pope,  who  accepted  it  as  a  mark 
of  homage  to  the  dignity  of  bis  office. 

A  few  days  before,  he  had  received  the  Queen 
of  Holland,  whose  toilette  was  far  more  simple 
than  that  of  the  fair  danseuse.  This  was  perhaps 
not  the  less  gratifying  to  him,  as  royalty  thereby 
signified  its  humility  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
claimed  supremacy  over  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth. 

The  first  act  of  Pius  IX.  was  to  grant  an  am- 
nesty to  those  who  had  been  banished  from  their 
country  on  account  of  political  oflfences.  At  first 
the  emigrants  viewed  with  suspicion  this  act  of 
clemency ;  but  after  a  while,  even  these  exiled 
patriots  learned  to  confide  in  his  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  they  flocked  around  him  to  the  number 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred.  He  received  them 
cordially,  and  encouraged  the  expression  of  their 
liberal  opinions.  But  he  was  too  clear-sighted  not 
to  perceive  that  their  desires  snd  expectations  ex- 
ceeded his  power — nay,  perhaps  his  intentions  of 
reform. 

The  letter  of  a  distinguished  Italian  refugee, 
dated  from  Rome,  in  January,  1847,  just  after  aa 
interview  with  the  pope,  of  whose  benignity  and 
good  intentions  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm,  thiia 
describes  his  first  impressions  of  Pius  IX. : — "  I 
think  the  pope  is  a  rare  and  an  evangelical  man, 
I  found  as  much  facility  in  expressing  my  opinions 
to  him  as  if  he  had  been  only  my  equal.  We 
spoke  long  on  the  political  condition  of  the  conn- 
try,  on  its  industrial  resources,  and  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  After  much  thoughtfulness  of  as- 
pect and  manner,  he  approached  me  with  an  air 
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of  confidence.  '  Son,'  said  he,  '  I  cannot  iiftdliy 
febange  the  form  of  government ! ' "  Here  was 
the  seed  of  futare  dissensions.  Pins  IX.  was  sin- 
eere  in  his  desire  to  reform  dril  as  well  as  eoele- 
ftiastical  abuses,  bnt  he  was  not  prepared  to  grant 
the  institutions  which  were  desired  by  his  people. 
His  first  prepossessions  were  all  in  favor  of  free- 
dom and  progress.  He  granted  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  became  quictcly  alarmed  at  its  Koense : 
lie  appointed  a  civic  guard,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  that  its  ardor  could  not  tie  confined  within  the 
limits  he  had  assigned  to  it ;  he  named  a  council  eon- 
aisting  chiefly  of  laymen,  who  were  to  assist  him 
in  the  administration  of  civil  affidrs,  and  listened 
With  dismay  to  the  cries  for  a  representative  assem- 
bly, who  should  have  the  right  of  governing  the 
country  as  well  as  of  sdvising  its  chief. 

Whether  the  pope  was  unequsl  to  the  task  now 
assigned  to  him,  of  guiding  the  vessel  of  St.  Peter 
amid  the  storms  of  a  revolutionary  period,  or 
whether  the  task  he  had  undertaken  was  one  too 
difficult  for  the  ablest  mortal  to  accomplish,  we  do 
hot  pretend  to  decide.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
early  in  the  past  year  symptoms  of  reaction  began 
to  appear.  The  Romans  became  more  exacting, 
and  their  sovereign  less  willing  to  concede  the 
privileges  they  desired.  The  appointment  of 
Rossi,  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  a  foreigner  by  prej- 
udice as  well  as  habit,  to  the  post  of  prime  min- 
ister, exasperated  the  people,  and  diminished  the 
pope's  popularity.  Early  in  November  matters 
came  to  a  crisis.  The  Eternal  City  becoming  the 
focus  of  popular  excitement  and  disturbance,  Rossi 
called  to  his  aid  a  body  of  carbiniers,  whose  en- 
trance into  Rome,  with  the  professed  purpose  of 
guarding  the  avenues  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  thus  influencing  their  councils,  roused  the 
people  into  frenzy. 

The  minister  was  so  unwise  as  to  use  insulting 
language  with  reference  to  the  democratic  party, 
and  in  a  moment  of  unbridled  fury,  a  dagger  was 
plunged  into  his  neck  at  the  very  door  of  the 
palace  of  legislature.  This  deed  of  violence  took 
place  on  the  13th  November.  On  that  evening  a 
vast  multitude  paraded  the  streets  of  Rome,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Italian  flag,  and  singing  in  chorus, 
"Blessed  be  the  hand  that  felled  the  tyrant!'* 
Next  morning  an  assemblage  of  thirty  thousand 
people,  consisting  of  soldiers  as  well  as  citizens, 
marched*  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  require 
that  the  latter  might  demand  of  the  pope  a  demo- 
cratic ministry,  as  well  as  certain  concessions,  the 
chief  of  which  were,  the  recognition  of  Italian  na- 
tionality ;  and  the  convocation  of  a  constituent 
assembly.  The  deputies  having  joined  the  cor- 
tege, they  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  pope, 
who,  in  reply  to  their  demands,  said  he  would 
•grant  nothing  to  violence.  This  inflamed  the 
populace,  who  threatened  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Quirtnal  if  the  pope  continued  obsti- 
nate, and  vowed  that  they  would,  after  taking  the 
palace  by  assault,  shoot  every  one  of  its  inmates, 
the  pope  only  excepted.  A  small  body  of  Swiss 
«DMinaed  faithful  to  their  doty,  and  kept  ap  for 


some  tim6  a  brisk  firing  from  ibe  windows ;  but 
what  were  (hey  againat  six  thousand  civic  guards 
and  troops  of  the  line,  who  were  ranged  in  order 
of  battle  before  the  palace,  with  thecanm)n  levelled 
Against  the  principal  entrance! 

Pius  IX.,  finding  himself  thus  abandoned  and 
helpless,  fesohred  to  preverit  an  eflfusion  of  Uood 
by  yielding  to  the  demand^  of  the  mnltitode ;  he 
conseiited  to  teceite  Mkmiam!  and  his  colhsagues 
as  ministers,  and  referred  their  other  demands  to 
the  council  of  deputies.  He  capitulated  in  the 
name  of  the  Swiss,  on  condition  thst  their  lives 
should  be  spared,  and  they  were  instantly  sent  out 
of  the  city,  their  posts  being  occupied  by  the  eivie 
guards. 

Thus  was  the  pope  now  in  the  hsnds  of  his  en- 
emies, a  prisoner  within  his  own  palace,  deaerted 
by  all  save  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  gathered 
around  him  in  his  extremity,  to  oflfer  him  the 
security  to  be  derived  from  their  presence.  It  is 
said  that  on  first  realizing  his  fallen  state,  he  burst 
into  tears ;  and  this  has  been  imputed  to  him  as 
pusillanimity;  but  it  ought  to  be  lemembered 
that  the  feelings  of  Pius  IX.  were  not  those  of  an 
ordinary  ruler  under  similar  circumstances.  A 
military  despot,  or  a  merely  civil  ruler,  might  have 
deemed  it  mercy,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  human 
lives,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  revolution  in  its  earlier 
stages,  but  he  felt  himself  the  guardian  of  their 
spiritual  safety ;  and  those  tears  which  he  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  shed,  may  have  sprung  from  far 
deeper  sources  than  those  of  cowardice  or  disap- 
pointed ambition.  That  he  wss  not  deficient  in 
moral  courage,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  even  at 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  he  resolutely  re- 
fused to  allow  his  name  to  be  atUched  to  any  of 
the  deeds  of  the  government,  and  declined  even  to 
receive,  according  to  custom,  the  daily  reports  of 
the  officer  of  the  guard. 

During  eight  days  he  continued  a  captive  in  the 
Quirinal,  that  palace  in  whose  balcony  his  advent 
to  power  had  so  recently  been  announced,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  a  people  intoxicated  with  joy  at  so 
auspicious  an  event.  On  the  24th  of  November 
he  contrived  to  escape  from  the  palace,  in  the  suite 
of  the  Count  de  Spaur,  the  minister  of  Bavaria, 
whose  livery  he  assumed  for  that  purpose,  and 
afterwards  sccompanied  him  to  Gaeta  in  the  dis- 
guise of  his  chaplain.  It  is  said  thst  at  one  mo- 
ment he  was  in  peril  of  being  recognized,  in  an 
unfriendly  village,  but  for  the  presence  of  mind 
displayed  by  the  Bavarian  minnter's  Isdy,  (an 
Englishwoman,)  who,  pretending  to  be  incommo- 
ded by  the  heat,  desired  the  blinds  of  the  carnage 
to  be  quickly  drawn  down. 

It  was  aome  time  before  the  escape  transpired. 
When  it  did,  the  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  opon 
the  Romans.  A  note  was  left  by  his  holiness  fbr 
the  minister  Grsletti,  intreating  him  not  only  to 
spare  the  palace,  but  to  protect  the  several  persons 
in  it,  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  his  resolution  to 
escape,  and  urging  him  to  promote  the  quiet  aad 
safety  of  the  city. 

Th«  town  of  Gaeta  beiag  aitoatad  oo  the  vary 
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boidera  of  the  Roman  states,  it  is  evident  that 
{Has  IX.  has  not  abandoned  his  hope  of  restora- 
tioa ;  for  many  other  more  inviting  residenoes  have 
keen  oflbred  to  him  ;  but  he  has  expressed  his  de- 
sire of  remaining  where  he  is.  There  he  is  snr^ 
nmoded  by  the  homages  of  the  Neapolitans,  whose 
xoyal  family  vie  with  their  subjects  in  doing  him 
honor.  The  foreign  ambassadors  and  the  cardi- 
Bals  have  also  gathered  round  him ;  and  a  depu- 
t»Uoo  from  Rome  has  requested  an  audience  to 
sttppUcate  his  return ;  but  the  embassy  was  not 
snflhred  to  cross  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions ;  whether  by  desire  of  the  pope,  or  by 
the  command  of  the  King  of  Naples,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  ascertain. 

The  year  on  which  we  are  now  entering  will 
doobtless  unfold  a  new  page  in  the  eventful  his- 
tory of  Pius  IX.  What  may  be  the  future  com- 
plexion of  his  destiny  we  shall  not  presume  to 
surmise.  Some  aver  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
allying  himself  with  that  despotism  which  hss 
hitherto  been  so  alien  to  his  feelings  and  princi- 
ples ;  others  foretell  that  he  will  reenter  the  eter- 
nal city,  shorn  of  his  temporal  power,  and  merely 
in  the  capacity  of  ecclesiastical  ruler  of  a  Roman 
lepnblic.  Gladly  do  we  leave  the  issue  of  present 
events  to  that  Providence  which  guides  and  over- 
rules the  circumstances  of  national  as  well  as  do- 
mestic life ;  and  we  shall  now  close  this  brief  sketch 
of  Pope  Pius  IX.  by  earnestly  desiring  that  he 
nay  prove  both  wise  and  firm  at  the  present  im- 
portant crisis  of  his  history. 


From  Sharpe's  SlUgaxIne. 

MT  OWN   PLACE. 

4   EHTME  rOR  ALL  GOOD  |[BN  ANQ  TRUK. 

ST  UJU^rVf  FAEQiniAE  TUFPSB,  AMFUOt,  OF  **  VIOVSA- 
BIAL  PHlLOroPHVi'^^lBTC. 

Whokvcr  I  am,  ii^rherever  my  lot, 

Whatever  I  happen  to  be. 
Contentment  and  Duty  shall  hallow  the  spot, 

That  Providence  orders  for  me  ; 
No  covetous  straining  and  striving  to  gain 

One  feverish  step  in  advance, — 
I  know  my  own  place,  and  yon  tempt  me  in  vain 

To  haxard  a  change  and  a  chance  I 

I  care  for  no  riches  that  are  not  my  ri^ht, 

No  honor  that  is  not  my  due ; 
Bat  stand  in  my  station,  by  day  or  by  night. 

The  will  of  my  Master  to  do ; 
He  lent  me  my  lot,  be  it  humble  or  high. 

And  set  me  m^  business  here, 
And  whether  I  live  in  his  service,  or  die, 

My  heart  shall  be  found  in  my  sphere ! 

If  wealthy ,  I  stand  as  the  steipard  of  my  King, 

If  poor,  as  the  friend  of  my  Lord, 
If  feebly,  my  prayers  and  my  praises  I  l;|r|n^, 

If  stalwart,  my  pen  or  my  sword ; 
If  wisdom  be  mine,  I  wUl  cherish  His  gift, 

If  simpleness,  bask  in  His  love, 
If  sorrow,  His  hope  shall  my  spirit  uplift. 

If  joy,  I  will  thcone  it  above ! 


The  good  that  it  pleases  my  God  to  bestow, 

I  gratefully  gather  and  nriie ; 
The  evil — it  can  be  no  evil,  I  know, 

But  only  a  good  in  disffuise  ; 
And  whether  my  station  be  lowly  or  gre^ t, 

No  duty  can  ever  be  mean. 
The  fiictory  cripple  is  fixed  in  his  fate, 

As  well  as  a  King  or  a  Queeu ! 

For  Duty's  bright  livery  glorifies  all 

With  brotherhood,  equal  and  free. 
Obeying,  as  children,  the  heavenly  call, 

Tiiat  places  us  where  we  should  be ; 
A  servant — ^the  badge  of  my  servitude  shines 

As  a  jewel  invested  by  heaven  ; 
4  monarch — remember  that  justice  assigns 

Much  service,  where  so  much  is  given  ! 

Aw.ay  then  with  <*  helpings*'  that  humble  and 
harm. 

Though  *'  bettering"  trips  from  your  tongue ; 
Away !  for  your  folly  would  scatter  the  charm 

That  round  my  proud  poverty  hung  ; 
I  felt  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  my  post. 

Though  peril  and  hardship  were  there, — 
And  dl  that  your  wisdom  would  counsel  me  moot, 

I«h-**  Leave  it : — do  better  elsewhere.*' 

If*  better"  were  better  indeed,  and  not  <*  worse," 

I  might  go  ahead  with  the  rest, 
But  many  a  gain  and  a  joy  is  a  curse, 

And  many  a  grief  for  the  best ; 
No !— duties  are  all  the  *'  advantage"  I  use ; 

I  pine  not  for  praise  or  for  pelf. 
And  as  to  ambition,  I  care  not  to  choose 

My  better  or  worse  for  myself! 

I  will  not,  I  dare  not,  I  cannot ! — ^I  stand 

Where  God  has  ordained  me  to  be, 
An  hon^t  mechanic— or  lord  in  the  hind— 

He  fitted  my  calling  for  me  : 
Whatever  my  state,  be  it  weak,  be  it  etrong. 

With  honor,  or  sweat,  on  my  face,  ' 
This,  this  is  my  glory,  my  strength,  and  my  song, 

I  stand,  like  a  star,  in  mt  flacx. 


LINES  ON  LIFE. 

Jot  comes  and  goes ;  hope  ebbs  and  flows. 

Like  the  wave,  ^  "       ^ 

Change  doth  unknit  the  tranquil  strength  of  ipen. 
Love  lends  life  a  little  grace, 
A  few  sad  smiles ;  and  then, 
Both  are  laid  in  one  cold  place, 
In  the  grave. 

Di9aii)8  dawn  and  fly ;  friends  smile  and  dioy 

Like  sprang  flowers. 
Our  vaunted  life  is  one  long  funeral. 

Men  dig  graves,  with  bitter  tears, 
For  their  dead  hopes ;  and  all. 
Mazed  with  doubto,  and  sick  with  fears. 
Count  the  hours. 

Vfe  count  the  hours ;  these  dreams  of  ours 

False  and  hollow. 

Shall  we  go  hence  and  find  they  are  not  dead  ? 

Joys  we  dimly  apprehend. 

Faces  that  smiled  and  fled, 

Hopes  born  here  and  bom  to  end ; 

ShaUwefolk>w1 
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THE  NATIONAL  CAUSE  IN  HUNOART. 


From  Um  Spactator,  lOth  Much. 
THE  NATIONAL   CAUSE  IN  HUNOABT. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  next  post  may  bring 
the  news  of  a  decisive  battle  in  Hungary ;  the 
hostile  annies  sUnd  face  to  face  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Peath,  and  even  while  we  write  the 
cannon  may  be  doing  its  work.  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz  has  every  motive  to  venture  upon  a  pitched 
battle;  for  a  victory  might  restore  the  shattered 
credit  of  Austria,  while,  even  in  case  of  a  defeat, 
the  advance  of  the  Hungarians  would  be  checked 
by  the  intervention  of  Russia. 

The  Hungarians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  far 
less  reason  to  desire  so  direct  a  conclusion  ;  their 
plan  appears  to  be — to  destroy  the  enemy  in  de- 
tail, to  throw  themselves  upon  isolated  corps,  upon 
detached  brigades,  and  annihilate  them ;  as  they 
have  already  succeeded  in  doing  by  the  force  of 
General  Schlich,  which  has  been  almost  entirely 
dispersed. 

The  force  destined  for  the  subjugation  of  Hun- 
gary is  no  doubt  formidable;  but,  according  to 
specific  accounts  that  come  to  us  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity,  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tional party  are  little  if  at  all  inferior. 

The  following  account  of  the  relative  strength 
of  the  combatants  may,  we  believe,  be  relied  upon. 

AU8TRIAN8. 
Army  of  Pesth,  acting  against  Dembinsky,  garrisoning 
Pesth,  and  maintaining  the  siege  of  Comoro. 
Ut  Division,  under  Wiodischgritz  and*) 

tdDMswni  under  JeUac'hlih,  I  ','.',  ',  k^.OOO  men. 

Reserve,  under  Prince  Serbelloni,     •  •  .  J 

Army  of  Croatia,  under  General  Count  >  „ ,  ^.  ^.^ 

Nugent, <24,000  men. 

In  Upper  Hungary,  the  detached  brigades  ) 

of  Count  Grdtz  and  Colloredo,  and  the  >  10,000  men. 

remnants  of  Schlich's  forces S 

Army  of  the  Banat  (about  Temeswar  and  i   ,  nnn  -.-.. 

Arad)  under  Rukovina  and  Qriser, .  .  \  *»^  ™*°- 
In  Transylvania,  in  the  North,  under  Ur-  2 

ban,  3,000;  in  ths  South,  under  Puch-  [  11,000  men. 

ner  (reduced  from  16,000  to)  8,000,  .  .  ) 
•  - 

Total, 126,000  men. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  few  bands  of  irregular  Ser- 
vians, who  join  the  army  of  the  Banat  whenever  there  is 
a  prospect  of  plunder,  and  leave  it  on  the  firat  probability 
offighting. 

Amongst  these  forces  are  distributed  in  all  300  pieces 
of  cannon,  including  the  defences  of  the  cities  of  Pesth  and 
Boda,  and  the  battering  train  before  Comoro.  ^ 

To  meet  these  different  corps,  which  a  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  to  be  widely  separated,  and 
without  the  means  of  easy  communication,  the 
Hungarians  possess  the  following  forces. 
Army  of  the  Theiss,  under 


I>embinsky,  between  60,- 
000  and  60,000.  say  .  .   . 

Army  of  Transylvania,  un- 
der Bern,  80,000  resuiars 
and  10.000  irreff.  Szeck- 
lera,  who  are  all  trained 
to  arms  and  good  soldiers, 

QarrisoDs  in  various  for- 
tresses,   


66,000  men,  with  160 


30,000  men,  with   36  guns. 


|l6,( 


,000  1 


100,000  men,  and  188  guns. 

To  these  must  be  added  various  movable  corps  of 

hrregulara,  who  infest  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Aus- 

trians,  but  whose  number  we  cannot  give  with  accuracy. 

It  is  expected  that  the  main  battle  will  be  fought 


iMtween  Windischgratz  and  Dembinski ;  while 
Nugent  cannot  move  from  the  Croatian  frontier, 
and  Bern  is  amply  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
important  military  positions  of  Transylvania,  unless 
overwhelmed  by  the  Russians.  That  the  com- 
manders of  the  Hnngsrian  armiea  happen  to  be 
Poles,  must  not  be  taken  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
movement  is  not  of  a  thoroughly  national  charac- 
ter. All  the  aristocracy  of  Transylvania  rallies 
round  the  standard  of  the  Polish  general ;  among 
Bem's  officers  we  find  the  historicsl  names  of  the 
Counts  Bethlen,  Andr&sey,  Teleki,  the  Barons 
Binflfy,  Josika,  Vessel^nyi,  &c.,  &c.  Dembin- 
ski's  srmy  contains  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian 
nobility  and  country  gentlemen ;  the  great  names 
of  Esterhazy,  Batthyany,  Karolyi,  Zichy,  An- 
dr&ssy,  Haller,  figure  among  his  officers,  and  in 
many  caaes  represented  by  more  than  one  member 
of  each  house. 

In  truth,  the  contest  is  a  national  and  not  a  revo- 
lutionary one.  When,  in  September  last,  the  Diet 
declared  the  nation  in  danger,  and  proclaimed  a 
levy  in  its  defence,  all  who  were  within  the  years 
of  military  aervice  flocked  from  every  aide  to  enrol 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  their  country,  with- 
out distinction  of  class  or  race.  Peasants,  citizens, 
and  nobles,  alike  zealously  answered  the  appeal ; 
the  Slovacks  of  the  upper  counties,  and  the  Ger- 
mane throughout  Hungary  Proper,  were  not  a  whit 
more  backward  than  the  Magyara  themselves; 
the  only  exceptions  were  the  Wallachian  and  Ser- 
vian populations ;  and  even  the  former  of  these, 
though  in  the  outset  either  apathetic  or  hostile,  has 
now  begun  to  Uke  a  clearer  view  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  struggle. 

The  Hungarian  artillery  is  served  principally  by 
young  men  of  good  family  and  station  ;  advocates, 
engineers,  employes,  all  without  exception  men  of 
scientific  and  literary  training.  But  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  Hungarian  army  are  the  thirteen  Hus- 
sar regiments,  (each  at  least  800  strong,)  five  of 
which  hsve  newly  been  organized.  One  of  these 
the  nation  owes  to  the  patriotism  of  Count  Stephen 
Karolyi.  This  great  nobleman,  who  almost  vies 
with  the  hesd  of  the  £sterh4zys  in  wealth,  and 
who  has  hitherto  Uken  but  little  psrt  in  Hungariao 
politics,  in  addition  to  a  contribution  in  money 
amounting  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  did 
in  last  November,  at  hia  own  sole  expense,  raise, 
mount,  and  equip  a  regiment  of  this  brilliant  arm, 
which  he  now  commanda  in  person  in  the  field. 
All  the  troops  sre  well  clothed  and  armed,  amply 
provisioned,  regularly  paid,  and  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  stores  snd  ammunition  of  every  kind. 

This  fsct  alone  suffices  to  prove  that  the  war  ia 
Hungary  is  not  the  work  of  s  mere  fraction  of  the 
nation,  or  a  democratic  propaganda,  but  a  truly 
national  and  popular  content,  which,  on  this  account 
alone,  will  not  readily  be  brought  to  a  close.  The 
presence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  Hungarian  ranks 
ia  but  another  pledge  to  Constitutional  Europe, 
thst  in  the  event  of  victory,  subversive  ideas  will 
find  no  place  in  Hungary.  The  Hungarians  have 
taken  op  arms  for  the  preservation  of  those  his- 
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foiieil  rights  which  were  guaranteed  to  them  anew 
by  the  law  of  11th  April,  1848.  They  ha?e  as 
little  idea  of  renouncing  the  dynasty  as  of  estab- 
lishing a  republic.  They  are  far  too  wise  to  quit 
the  historical  ground  which  during  the  last  three 
centuries  their  ancestors  have  so  often  defended 
with  success  against  the  Vienna  ministry  whose 
dream  has  ever  been  of  the  absorption  of  Hungary 
into  Austria,  and  an  absolute  unity  of  the  empire, 
after  the  French  pattern. 

By  thus  recklessly  and  presumptuously  attack- 
ing the  ancient  and  cherished  institutions  of  a 
people  deeply  attached  to  their  inherited  righta, 
they  have  at  last  goaded  the  Hungarians  into  a 
contest,  which  these  ha?e  sought  by  every  means 
to  sToid ;  and  even  yet  they  place  their  only  hope 
of  restoring  order,  not  in  justice,  but  in  the  supe- 
riority of  Windischgriitz's  cannon. 


iFrom  the  Speeutor,  17  March. 
FOR  WHAT  ARE  THE   HUNGARIANS   FIGHTING? 

Thk  summary  which  we  gave  last  week,  of  the 
forces  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  Hungarian  patriots, 
and  the  hints  we  there  supplied' as  to  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  classes  in  the  struggle,  must  have  sur- 
prised those  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  result  of  unconsidered  ex- 
citement or  revolutionary  intrigues.  Those  who 
have  chosen  to  represent  Kossuth  as  nothing  more 
than  the  raving  apostle  of  a  subversive  republican- 
ism, have  yet  to  explain  how  he  has  contrived  to 
array  under  his  banner  the  representatives  of  the 
noblest  and  weslthiest  families.  In  fact,  although 
a  bloody  war  has  now  for  three  months  been  de- 
vastating the  productive  corn-lands  of  Hungary, 
both  the  parties  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  waged  on  either  side,  are  but  little 
anderetood  in  this  country ;  and  whatever  judgment 
may  be  formed  upon  policy  and  probabilities,  we 
wish  to  make  English  politicians  understand  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Hungarians  act. 

For  more  than  a  century  Austria  and  Hungary 
have  continued  to  maintain  an  amicable  union ; 
bow  does  it  now  happen  that  we  find  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  rose  as  one  man  to  save  the 
throne  of  Maria  Theresa — who  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  offer  of  a  separate  and  independent  existence 
from  Napoleon — now  arrayed  in  arms  against 
Austria!  The  Austrian  journals,  which  choose 
to  ascribe  this  state  of  things  to  the  sole  influence 
of  Kossuth,  in  reality  attribute  to  his  eloquence 
something  more  than  it  merits.  A  distinguished 
and  remarkable  man  indeed  he  is ;  but  his  eloquence 
would  not  have  driven  a  nation  into  rebellion,  nor 
raised  regular  armies,  nor  maintained  them  in  the 
field.  The  struggle  is,  in  short,  a  national  one, 
which,  although  he  plays  an  important  part  in  it, 
does  not  depend  solely  upon  himself.  The  Hun- 
garians are  fighting  for  their  nationality,  which 
they  hold  to  be  threatened  by  the  system  of  the 
Austrian  ministry.  Nor  is  this  nationality  a  vague 
and  misty  idea,  the  imaginative  reconstruction  of  a 
perished  history,  like  that  of  the  Irish,  or  of  the , 


Bohemians,  who  still  dream  of  the  great  Moravian 
empire  of  Svatopluk ;  but  it  is  the  complex  prod- 
uct of  th^r  national  institutions,  hitherto  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  every  successive  king  in  his 
coronation-oath;  in  accordance  with  it,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  the  whole  ad- 
ministration has  been  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  native 
Hungarians.  For  nationality  consists,  not  as  Sla- 
vonian and  German  professors  teach,  in  identity  of 
language,  still  less  in  identity  of  race,  but  in  iden- 
tity of  interests,  of  habits,  of  institutions,  and  of 
history.  The  Austrian  ministry  is  struggling  for 
a  closer  unity  of  the  empire ;  Hungary,  not  un- 
naturally jealous  of  change,  will  not  give  up  her 
ancient  constitution.  • 

It  should  be  borae  in  mind,  that  the  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  Hungarians  is  not  for  the  main- 
tenance of  class  privileges  or  the  special  interests 
of  a  .caste.  This  has  been  too  often  asserted  here, 
in  defiance  of  the  truth.  That  the  nobles  were  a 
privileged  dsss,  will  not  be  denied ;  but  they  were 
not  such  a  c|^ss  as  the  oligarohs  of  Russia ;  the 
nobles  were  the  franchise-beaiing  class,  not  a  small 
fraction  of  the  population,  removed  to  an  immeas- 
urable distance  above,  and  tyrannizing  over  the 
rost ;  the  passage  from  one  division  into  the  other 
was  neither  difficult  nor  rare.  Still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  grievances  in  the  inequality 
of  taxation,  %nd  drawbacks  upon  the  national  proe- 
perity  in  the  nature  of  the  prevalent  copyhold  ten- 
ures. And  it  must  ever  be  remembered  to  their 
credit,  that  the  privileged  class  themselves— the 
only  privileged  class  of  whom  history  can  make 
such  honorable  mention — ^in  a  succession  of  dicta 
extending  over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
brought  forward  measure  after  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  divesting  themselves  of  those  personal 
advantages  which  they  were  convinced  were  op- 
posed to  the  universal  welfare.  The  chief  oppo- 
sition that  they  met  with  in  this  career  of  improve- 
ment was  ever  offered  by  the  Austrian  goverament 
itself;  which  in  all  its  dependencies  maintained 
the  immoral  mode  of  ruling  by  keeping  alive  hos- 
tility between  the  different  classes  of  iu  subjects. 
All  thst  remained  of  ancient  abuses  was  finally 
swept  away  in  the  Diet  which  closed  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1848,  and  whose  acts  received  the  solemn 
ratification  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  King  of  Hungary.  Thus  alone  is  it  to  be 
explained,  that  in  the  camp  of  Debriez^n  we  see 
represenutives  of  all  the  populations  of  Hungary, 
and  of  every  class  of  society.  The  Servians,  in- 
deed, and  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania,  form  an 
exception  which  the  enemiea  of  liberty  gladly 
dwell  upon ;  but  both  these  races  have  had  their 
separate  institutions,  and  have  therefore  always 
stood  more  apart  from  the  Magyars.  But  the 
Slavonians,  the  Germans  of  the  Zips  and  the 
Banat,  the  Wallachians,  all  rushed  to  arms  when 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  refused  to  add  to  his 
titles  the  regal  crown  of  Hungary,  atid  instead  of 
taking  the  constitutional  oath  in  presence  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  assented  to  the  plans  of  the 
Austrian  ministry,  by  which  the  constitution  and 
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fandamenUl  Uwf  of  Haqgury  wen  at  onoe  abro- 
fated. 

Such  10  the  Hangarian  case,  and  it  is  worthy 
Af  all  oeoaideiation.  Bat  siooe  the  Anotrian  mio- 
ietry  has  broken  entirely  with  the  history  of  the 
fast  to  enter  on  a  career  of  levolatioo  and  nooo- 
•troctioo,  the  argumenta  and  pleas  of  the  |»at  are 
AD  a  great  degree  out  of  date.  It  is  a  straggle  for 
power,  in  which  liberal  Hungary  appears  as  the 
eonsenrative  standing  on  the  old  ways-^once-abeo- 
into  Austria,  as  the  revolutionist,  contending  for  a 
Mw  order  of  things. 


SmOB  OF  LA1I0B9* 


SIEGE  OP   LABORS. 

'  FaoM  Major  Smyth's  History  of  the  Reigning 
Family  of  Lahore,  we  shall  Uke  a  description 
which  we  think  written  with  remarkable  strength 
and  clearness.  It  is  the  best  kind  of  soldier's 
writing.  It  affecu  us  ss  though  set  down  within 
hearing  and  sight  of  the  scene.  It  exhibits  the 
descent  of  the  Khalsa  chiefs  upon  the  citadel  of 
Lahore,  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Uoolaub  Sing. 
The  contrast  of  the  little  resolute  garrison  and  their 
noltitudinous  desperate  assailants,  and  the  extraor- 
fdinary  mingling  and  interchange  of  humanity  and 
ferocity,  between  besiegers  and  besieged,  form  one 
4>f  the  most  extraordinary  pictures  with  which  we 
are  scquainted  in  history. — Examiner. 

As  day  dawned  upon  Lahore  the  watchers  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  fort  heard  the  tramp  and  murmur 
of  the  advancing  Khalsa  army  as  it  marched  in  at 
the  several  ffates  of  the  city.  The  increasing  light 
then  showed  a  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  tread^of 
the  advancing  thousands,  and  which  threw  a  lurid 
and  ominous  gloom  on  all  around.  Presently  the 
fierce  cries  of  some  seventy  thousand  wild  infantry, 
and  perhaps  fiAy  thousand  still  more  savage  fol- 
lowers, attracted  by  the  scent  of  plunder,  rent  the 
air  in  loud  acclamations.  Above  all  was  heard  the 
Seik  war  cry— WeA  Gooroo  jee  ho  Futteh  !  Wah 
Gooroo  jee  ko  Khabajeef^^M  the  host,  disdaining 
further  attempts  at  secrecy,  advanced  to  the  assault. 
The  small  and  silent  band  on  the  walls  of  the  fort 
calmly  beheld  the  approach  of  the  dense  columns  of 
infantry,  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and,  more  fearful 
than  all,  the  enormous  train  of  the  Khalsa  artillery. 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  fort  now  presented  a  close- 
ly* wedged  mass  of  men,  forming  close  up  to  the 
very  walls.  Presently  the  artillery  was  drawn  into 
position,  and  .coolly  unlimbered,  ready  to  open  its 
terrible  fire  on  the  devoted  place.  The  number  of 
guns  was  so  great  that  they  formed,  as  it  were,  one 
entire  and  connected  battery  round  the  fort;  and 
yet  others,  for  want  of  room  in  the  first  rank,  had 
•to  take  up  positions  in  the  rear,  or  to  fire  from 
wherever  space  could  be  found  to  work  them. 
Calmly  and  silently  the  besieged  viewed  these  for- 
midable  preparations  for  the  assault.  They  had 
merely  closed  the  two  gates,  the  one  leading  into 
the  fifaaooree  Bagh  and  the  other  towards  the  east- 
em  verge  of  the  city ;  but  inside  each  of  theee  gates 
Iheyhad  placed  two  ff una  loaded  with  grape.  They 
also  manned  the  walls  ss  well  their  numbers  would 
allow  with  the  men  of  the  Dogra  or  Phirman  bat- 
talion, who  lay  concealed,  ready  to  deal  out  destruc- 
tion on  the  dense  masses  below.  At  this  time  the 
Huooree  Bagh  was  thronged  with  a  tiQotley  mul- 


titude of  Gorehais,  or  troopers,  Akaleea,  inftaCsy^ 
cavalry^  and  artillery.  Sheie  Sing  himself  took  xa 
his  position  in  a  marble  summer-house  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  garden,  and  by  his  personal  and  repeated 
orders  a  space  in  front  of  the  gateway  of  the  fort 
was  cleared  with  mech  difficulty,  and  twelve  guns 
were  placed  so  ss  to  bear  on  tha  wooden  porub,  ait 
a  ^halaaee  of  not  more  than  thirty-live  or  Iwrty  yarda 
in  front  of  them. 

The  scene  at  this  moment  was  of  a  strange  and 
fearful  character — ^the  dense  mass  of  fierce  men 
heaving  to  and  fro,  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
like  an  angry  sea  beating  against  a  rock.  The  tu- 
mnk  of  their  wild  music,  and  still  wilder  cries,  sa 
the  host  clamored  to  be  led  to  the  attack,  waa  ston- 
ning.  Soon,  however,  the  horror  took  another 
form.  The  entire  circle  of  guns — about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery — simultaneously 
opened  a  fire  of  blank  cartridge.  This  was  done 
probably  in  the  expectation  of  terrifying  the  de- 
fenders of  the  fort,  but  if  so  about  fifty  rounds  irom 
each  gun  were  thrown  away  to  no  purpose.  The 
effect,  however,  of  this  firing  was  awful,  stunning 
all,  besieged  as  well  as  besiegers,  and  shaking  the 
fort  even  to  the  old  foundations  laid  by  the  Emperor 
Akbar.  At  length  the  firing  ceased  suddenly,  and 
then  ensued  a  calm  and  silence  so  profound  that  the 
stillness  was  not  less  awful  than  the  previous  op- 
roar.  Not  8  sound,  not  a  whisper  was  heard  oa 
either  side  as  the  besiegers  waited  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  this  singular  assault.  Then  the  twelve 
guns  pointed  at  the  Hazooree  Bagh  gate  were  quiet- 
iy  loaded — ball  cartridge  with  a  canister  of  grape 
driven  home  over  it.  The  matches  were  lit  and 
ready  to  hurl  destruction  on  the  feeble  portals. 
Loud  and  savage  voices  were  heard,  fieroely  de- 
manding the  opening  of  the  gate.  But  the  call  was 
unheeded : — immediately  then  the  twelve  guns  were 
fired  at  once,  and  the  old  wooden  gate,  with  thirty- 
seven  out  of  thirty-nine  men,  placed  inside  to  defend 
it,  fell  before  the  terrible  discharge.  The  two  guns 
loaded  with  grape  were  now  all  that  opposed  the 
entrance  of  the  besiegers,  and  there  was  left  but  one 
out  of  sixteen  artillerymen  to  fire  them.  The  be- 
sieged were  panic-struck  for  a  moment  by  the  fatal 
effect  of  the  enemy's  fire.  At  this  instsnt  a  band 
of  two  or  three  hundred  Akalees  rushed  forward 
over  the  ruins  of  the  gate  and  the  bodies  of  iu  fallen 
defenders.  One  of  them  had  advanced  so  far  that 
he  was  able  to  thrust  his  sword  into  the  muzzle  of 
one  of  the  guns,  by  way  of  taking  possession  of  it, 
when  the  sole  remaining  srtillerymsn,  with  a  little 
Khalassie  who  attended  on  him,  fired  the  two  gnaa 
at  once,  and  nearly  a  hundred  corpses  fell  out  of  the 
mass  of  men  that  was  rushing  forwurd.  The  as- 
sailants recoiled  for  a  moment  before  thia  dose  and 
withering  fire,  and  the  defenders  of  the  gate  were 
enabled  to  load  and  fire  their  guns  sgain  with  ss 
destructive  an  effect  as  before.  Thus  the  twelve 
guns  drawn  op  before  the  gate  were  almost  un- 
manned, and  the  greater  number  of  their  faoiaea 
were  killed.  This  first  gleam  of  soccess  for  the 
r  besieged  was  heightened  by  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  Dogra  men,  without  awaiting  orders 
from  Rajah  Goolaub  Sing,  poured  their  fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  walls  upon  the  confused  mass  below. 
The  effiMst  wss  that  in  about  ten  minotea  the  Haxoo- 
ree  Bagh  was  deared  of  the  besieffen,  who  left  be- 
hipd  them  about  three  hundred  kiUed,  one  hnndied 
wounded,  and  about  &(iy  prisoners  taken  by  a  sally 
of  the  Dogras  sword  in  hand.  During  the  confuMon, 
Shore  Sing  escaped  (rom  the  garden  hack  to  his 
former  quarters  in  the  barracks  of  Meva  Sing,  and 
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be  thought  k  prudent  to  keep  himself  oat  of  harm's 
war  darinff  the  romsinder  of  the  siefre. 

While  w  this  was  passing  in  the  Hasooree  Bagh, 
the  eastern  gateway  was  attacked  in  a  similar  man* 
ner,  but  by  only  six  guns  instead  of  twelve.  The 
first  fire  beat  down  the  gate  and  kiUed  eleven  men 
inside,  hot  the  return  fire  of  the  two  ffuns  within, 
and  the  musketry  of  the  Dogras  on  the  ramparts 
abof e,  qnickly  silenced  the  assailing  battery,  killing 
all  the  men  and  horses  attached  to  it.  The  guns 
were  thus  left,  as  in  the  Haaooree  Bagh,  under  the 
fire  of  the  garrison. 

Thus  repulsed  in  their  first  attempts,  the  Khalsa 
opened  a  heavy  and  general  fire  from  their  artillery 
all  round  the  place,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
sixty  or  a  hundred  Tarda.  This  fire  was  continued 
with  such  vigor  and  rapidity  that  it  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  old  walls,  which  seemed  likely 
to  crumble  away  before  it.  But  the  artillerymen 
being  within  the  range  of  small  arms,  and  quite 
unsheltered,  fell  so  fast  under  the  well-directed  fire 
of  the  garrison  on  the  walls,  that  in  about  an  hour 
the  whole  of  the  formidable  line  was  silenced  and 
deserted.  The  Dogras  on  the  ramparts  could  now 
count  no  less  t|ian  one  hundred  and  forty^^ix  guns, 
with  none  but  dead  and  wounded  men,  horses,  and 
bollocks  around  them,  and  so  completely  commanded 
by  their  fire  that  none  dared  to  approach  them. 
This  sight  had  (he  effect  of  inspiriting  and  encour- 
aging the  besieged ;  and  the  besiegers  retired  to  a 
more  respectful  distance,  sheltering  themselves  be- 
hind and  in  the  booses  of  the  city.  Thirty-eix 
guns  of  large  calibre  belonging  to  the  division  of 
oultan  Mahomed  were  the  last  to  be  silenced  b^ 
the  fire  from  the  fort,  the  artillerymen  having  hit 
upon  an  ingenious  but  barbarous  method  of  protect- 
ing themselves.  They  had  seized  and  taken  by 
force  many  women  of  the  city,  courtezans  and 
others,  and  compelling  them  to  stand  i»  front  of 
and  around  their  guns,  some  of  them  actually  bound 
to  the  wheels,  the  Dogras,  in  their  gallantry  to  the 
sex  or  their  pity  for  the  individuals,  averted  their 
fire,  and  thus  the  Seiks,  by  this  cruel  striataftem, 
were  enabled  to  continue  theirs  in  perfect  safety. 
But  at  length  the  Dogras  found  that  the  fire  of  these 
guns,  thus  strangely  protected,  was  not  only  mak- 
ing sad  havoc  in  their  ranks,  but  was  likely  to  bring 
down  a  portion  of  their  defences;  they  therefore 
reluctantly  set  to  work  to  silence  these,  as  they  had 
done  the  others,  by  a  vigorous  return.  Even  now, 
however,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  gallantry  and 
humanity  oe  it  said,  they  took  all  possible  care  to 
avoid  injuring  the  wretched  women,  aiming  with 
their  best  skill  to  strike  their  enemies  without  hit- 
ting their  involuntary  protectors.  The  best  proof, 
not  only  of  their  kind  feeling  but  that  of  their  skill 
ss  marksmen,  is  ftie  fiust  that  out  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  women  who  were  thus  barbarously 
exposed,  only  nineteen  lost  their  lives,  while  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  artillery- 
men were  shot  down  at  their  guns. 

This  was  the  first  day  of  the  siege,  and  it  lasted 
seven  dajrs.     The  close  b  thus  described  : 

Id  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  the  Sdks  found,  as  they 
had  not  done  before,  time  and  opportunity  to  collect 
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and  bum  or  bury  theur  dead,  and  to  clear  the  city 
and  the  Hazooree  Bagh  of  the  carcases  of  cattle  and 
horses  with  which  they  were  strewn.  The  return 
showed  that  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers  4,786  men, 
610  horses,  and  320  bullocks  had  been  killed; 
while  the  loss  of  the  garrison  did  not,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  exceed  130  men.  Daring  these  seven 
days,  the  Dogras  of  the  garrison  had  received  from 
Goolaub  Sing,  as  presents  from  himself  and  Chund 
Kour,  various  sums,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
about  one  hundred  rupees  for  each  private  soldier, 
the  officers  being  rewarded  still  more  liberally. 

One  or  two  other  incidents  which  occurred  during 
this  short  and  vigorous  siege  may  be  here  mentioned. 
The  Seiks,  under  the  pretence  of  procuring  wood 
for  the  erection  of  batteries,  or  out-works  for  the 
protection  of  their  guns,  dismantled  nearly  half  the 
houses  in  the  city,  and  committed  excesses  slmost 
incredible  and  perfectly  indescribable.  Even  had 
Shore  Sing  interfered  to  prevent  these  atrocities,  ha 
had  not  the  power  to  enforce  his  coaunand.  The 
people  thronged  in  crowds  to  witness  the  operations 
of  the  siege,  and  might  be  seen  daily  in  numbers 
seated,  in  seeming  unconsciousness  of  danger,  on 
the  walls  and  roofo  of  houses,  and  in  other  places 
within  the  range  of  muskets  firam  the  fort,  dot  as 
the  garrison  knew  by  their  appearance  that  they 
were  not  of  the  enemy,  they  never  received  any 
molestation. 

On  the  seventh  and  eighth  days,  when  the  Seiks 
were  engaged  in  burning  their  dead,  who  were  con- 
sumed in  large  heaps,  they  were  seen  to  throw  up- 
on the  pile  some  who  were  merely  wounded  end 
still  alive.  These  poor  wretches  implored  their 
mercy,  but  in  vain ;  their  cries  and  entreatiea  were 
answered  with  jeering  inquiries,  if  they  were  afraid 
to  go  to  heaven — "Biia  cherjou,  cherjou — kee  kofe 
oundat" — **  Mount,  brother,  mount,  what  are  ^ou 
afraid  of!"  The  object  of  the  soldiers  in  committing 
these  barbaritiea  was  merely  to  secure  the  little  prop- 
erty they  found  on  the  persons  of  their  murdered 
comrades— for  this  pettv  incitement  they  were  ready 
to  commit  atrocitiea  so  horrible ! 

Here  is  a  Seik  sergeant : 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  gallant  bearing 
of  Moreau,  (the  **Arch  Traitor,"  as  Hazlitt  called 
him,)  when  he  lost  both  his  legs  at  the  battle  of 
Dresden,  where  he  was  engaged  with  the  allied 
powers  agmrui  Drance;  but  I  doubt  much  if  the 
general  bore  his  misfortune  with  the  stoic  courage 
of  a  Seik  aergeant,  who  had  both  his  legs  taken  <^ 
by  a  round  shot  at  the  battle  of  Aliwal !  I  con- 
versed with  him  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which 
period  not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  indicated 
that  he  was  in  pain ;  and  he  spoke  out  boldly,  like 
a  Spartan,  smihng  at  the  klea  when  1  told  him  one 
of  our  surgeons  would  save  his  life,  and  remarking, 
he  had  no  wish  to  live  without  his  legs ;  he  then 
asked  for  water,  and,  after  washing  his  &ce,  gave 
a  silver  ring  with  a  ruby  in  it  to  the  water  carrier, 
and  requested  some  of  the  men  of  H.  M.'s  31st, 
who  were  standing  by,  to  put  an  end  to  him  with 
their  bayonets.  He  was  a  fin^,  handsome-looking 
man,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a 
gray  beard  coveriDg  his  eheat. 
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From  the  N.  T.  Commsrcial  Advertiaer. 
THE   GOLD   MINES   OF   THE    GILA — SEMI-CIVIL- 
IZATION  OF   THE  NABUOS   AND  MAQUIS. 

Thxrk  is  every  appearance  that  the  spirit  of 
adventure  which  has  been  awakened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  auriferous  region  of  the  Sacramento 
will  soon  (if  it  has  not  done  so  already)  extend  to 
other  parts  of  California.  A  week  or  two  since,  in 
noticing  Mr.  Gallatin's  memoir  on  California,  and 
particularly  that  portion  of  it  which  alluded  to  the 
ancient  semi-civilization  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gila,  we  spoke  of  a  large  district  of  country  lying 
north  of  that  river,  which  had  not  been  visited 
since  the  famous  expeditions  of  Coronado  and  other 
Spaniards  in  the  year  1530-40.  A  short  account 
was  given  of  it  by  two  Catholic  priests,  who 
crossed  it  in  1768 ;  but  the  route  they  took  is  not 
accurately  known.  With  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  no  account  has  appeared  to  show  that  any 
white  man  had  traversed  this  unknown  region,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  our  military  expeditions 
under  General  Kearny  and  Major  Emory,  in  pass- 
ing- down  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  obtained  slight 
notices  of  it,  obtained  from  trappers  and  Indian 
traders. 

Major  Emory,  in  his  published  report,  says  just 
enough  to  excite  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  district' 
in' question.  The  attempt  of  Colonel  Fremont  to 
reach  it  during  the  late  severe  winter,  leaving  the 
public  in  the  dark  as  to  his  motive  for  so  doing, 
has  greatly  increased  this  curiosity — and  we  now 
have  before  us  a  work  by  Mr.  Webber,  expressly 
devoted  to  the  subject,  entitled  "  The  Gold  Mines 
of  the  Gila,**  which  will  no  doubt  tend  still  more 
to  open  the  eyes  of  those  whose  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  country  in  question. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  remarks,  above  re- 
ferred to,  a  friend  has  put  in  our  possession  some 
accounts  of  the  Nabijo,  (sometimes  written  Navijo,) 
and  the  Moqui,  or  Mawkey,  tribes  of  Indians. 
These  people  occupy  a  district  of  country  west  of 
Santa  F^,  and  all  accounts  show  them  to  be  much 
more  advanced  in  civilization  and  the  arts  than  any 
Indians  north  of  Mexico.  It  is  within  their  coun- 
try that  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Spaniards  is  sup- 
posed to  lie.  It  was  to  this  region  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Spaniards  were  directed,  though  without 
success.  The  following  accoui)ts  attracted  much 
attention  when  they  were  published,  but  there 
were  no  means  to  verify  the  statements,  and  few 
now  remember  that  they  ever  appeared.  As  they 
go  to  corroborate  the  old  Spanish  accounts  of  a 
serai-civilized  people,  and  as  they  also  agree  with 
the  relations  given  to  Major  Emory,  we  think  they 
may  possess  an  interest  for  such  of  our  readers  aft 
are  turning  to  the  gold  regions  of  California.  We 
give  them  precisely  as  they  appeared  without  com- 
ment. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  London  Evan- 
gelical Magazine  for  July,  1823  : — 

About  a  year  ago  a  gentleman  returned  who  had 
been  with  the  companions  of  Huirh  Glenn,  Esq., 
Cinciooati,  on  a  trading  and  hunting  expedition. 


Among  many  interesting  accounts  of  remote  Indian 
nations,  I  had  the  following  respecting  the  Nabihoes, 
(Nabijos,)  which  I  am  glad  to  convey  to  you  in 
compliance  with  your  request.  These  singular  peo- 
ple five  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, about  six  days'  journey  from  Santa  F^,  in  a 
north-western  course.  Their  country  is  very  ex- 
tensive and  productive,  near  the  sources  of  several 
riven,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Their  fields  are  in  the  vales,  watered  by  frequent 
showers  of  rain,  which  are  very  scarce  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  SanU  F^.  These  inhabitants  are  such 
thorough  husbandmen  that  they  cultivate  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  natural  to  the  situation  of  their  coun- 
try, in  the  greatest  abundance  and  perfection.  They 
make  blankets,  flannels,  cloth,  knit  caps,  stockings, 
and  prepare  leather,  and  all  these  things  so  exten- 
sively that  they  are  able  to  sell  a  large  quantity  to 
their  Spanish  and  Indian  neighbors.  It  is  said  that 
their  blankets  represent  Turkey  carpets,  in  materia] 
and  manufacture.  Their  dress  is  different  from  that 
of  all  other  Indians,  and  from  that  of  their  Spanish 
neighbors  also.  Their  shirts,  coats,  and  waistcoats 
are  made  of  wool,  and  their  small  clothes  and  gait- 
ers are  made  of  tanned  deerskin.  They  make  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  their  blankets,  through  which 
they  put  their  heads.  They  wear  knitted  caps  on 
their  heads,  and  have  their  hair  in  its  full  length 
hanging:  down  their  backs.  The  men  cultivate  the 
plantations  and  attend  to  their  cattle ;  the  females 
make  the  dresses  and  are  engaged  in  domestic 
aflSuis.  Their  churches  are  buildings  of  a  very 
large  size ;  their  priests  of  their  own  nation,  and 
they  will  not  admit  the  Spanish  priests  among  them. 
Their  implements  of  war  are  spears  from  16  to  90 
inches  long,  placed  in  a  club  of  a  foot  long ;  they 
have  also  bows  and  arrows,  which,  in  their  length, 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Britons,  being 
twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  other  Indians. 

The  foregoing  was  extensively  copied  by  the 
English  journals  at  the  time,  and  many  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  descendants  of  the  Welsh  Prince 
Madoc  ap  Owen  Gwynned  and  his  colony  had  been 
discovered. 

The  following  account  appeared  in  the  **Aubuni 
Banner,'*  1837  :— 

THE    WHITE   INDIANS. 

It  ia  a  fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that 
there  do  exist  in  the  far  West  at  least  two  small 
bands  or  tribes  of  white  people.  One  of  these  bands 
is  called  the  Mawkeys,  [M(»qui  of  the  Spaniards.] 
They  reside  in  Mexico,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
Rocicy  Mountains,  and  between  three  and  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  Santa  F^,  towards  California,  in  a 
valley  which  makes  a  deep  notch  in  the  mountains, 
surrounded  by  high  and  impassable  ridges,  and 
which  can  only  be  entered  by  a  narrow  pass  from 
the  south-west.  They  are  represented  by  trappers 
and  hunters  of  the  far  west,  (known  to  the  writer 
of  this  to  be  men  of  veracity,)  to  be  an  innocent, 
inoffensive  people,  living  by  sgriculture,  and  rais- 
ing great  numbers  of  horses  and  mules,  both  of 
which  are  used  by  them  for  food.  They  cultivate 
maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans  in  ooosiderable  quan- 
tities. 

These  people  are  frequently  depredated  upon  by 
their  more  warlike  red  neighbors ;  to  which  they 
submit,  without  resorting  to  deadly  weapons  to  re- 
pel the  aggressors. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Bfawkeys,  and  in  the 
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i  range  of  country,  is  another  band  of  the  same 
description,  called  Naboches.  A  description  of 
either  of  these  tribes  will  serve  for  both.  They 
have  been  described  to  the  writer  by  two  men,  in 
whose  veracity  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  placed. 
They  say  the  men  are  of  the  common  stature,  with 
li^ht  flaxen  hair,  light  blue  eyes,  and  their  skin  is 
of  the  most  delicate  whiteness.  One  of  my  inform- 
ants, who  saw  several  of  these  people  at  Santa 
F^.  in  1831,  in  describing  the  Mawkeys,  says, 
'*  they  are  as  much  whiter  than  I  as  I  am  whiter 
than  the  darkest  Indian  in  the  Creek  nation  ;"  and 
my  informant  was  of  as  good  a  complexion  as  white 
men  generally  are. 

A  trapper  on  one  occasion,  in  a  wandering  excur- 
aion,  arrived  at  a  village  of  Mawkeys.  He  was 
armed  with  a  rifle  and  a  pair  of  belt  pistols,  knife 
and  tomahawk,  all  of  which  were  unknown  to  them, 
and  appeared  to  excite  their  wonder  and  surprise. 
After  conversing  some  time  by  signs,  he  fired  one 
of  the  pistols;  instantly  the  whole  group  around 
him  fell  to  the  earth,  in  the  utmost  consternation  ; 
they  entreated  him  not  to  hurt  them,  and  showed 
in  various  ways  that  they  thought  him  a  super- 
oatoral  being.  He  saw  vast  numbers  of  horses 
and  mules  about  the  village. 

The  editor  asks,  '*  May  not  these  people  be  a 
remnant  of  those  who  inhabited  this  country  prior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians ;  the  traces  of  whose 
cities,  fortifications,  and  cultivated  fields  and  gai^ 
dens,  are  still  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole 
western  country  V* 

The  following  account  of  the  Nabijos  Indians 
appeared  in  the  Franklin  (Missouri)  Intelligencer, 
and  was  afterwards  published  in  the  New  York 
Observer,  June  26,  1834  : — 

Between  the  Spanish  settlements  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  reside  a  nation  of  Indians 
called  the  Nabijos,  whose  ingenuity  and  improve- 
ments reflect  honor  on  the  uncivilized  state.  Their 
skill  in  manufacturing,  and  their  excellence  in  some 
of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  show  a  decided 
snperiority  of  genius  over  all  the  other  tribes  of  the 
western  continent.  Their  power  and  bravery  are 
proverbial  among  the  Spaniards,  who  have  expe- 
rienced more  molestation  and  injury  from  them  than 
firom  all  the  other  Indians  in  their  vicinity.  They 
once  sent  to  Santa  F^  a  large  quantity  of  silver 
bullion,  to  be  moulded  into  dollars,  which  the 
Spaniards  perfidiously  converted  to  their  own  use. 
Other  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards  have,  for  many 
years,  occasioned  mutual  hostilities,  in  which  the 
Indians  usually  triumphed,  and  made  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  sheep  and  mules  the  spoils  of 
war. 

A  young  man,  now  in  this  town,  during  the  last 
summer  accompanied  a  strong  military  expedition 
against  them,  and  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
Tliey  killed  a  chief  who  wore  shoes,  stockings,  and 
small  clothes,  connected  at  the  sides  by  silver  but- 
tons, instead  of  a  seam ;  a  hunting  shirt :  and  a 
scarlet  cloth  cap,  the  folds  of  which  were  also  se- 
cured by  silver  buttons.  These  people  do  not 
adopt  the  usual  manner  of  living  in  villages,  but 
are  a  nation  of  independent  farmers.  Their  houses 
are  built  of  stone.  Thev  have  fine  flocks  of  sheep, 
abundance  of  mules,  and  herds  of  cattle  of  a  supe- 
rior kind.  They  cultivate  corn,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton which  they  manufacture  into  cloth.  They 
have  gardens,  in  which  they  raise  several  kinds  of 
eseulmt  vegetables,  as  well  as  fruits.  They  manu- 
ftetiue  some  articles  of  wool.    We  have  aeen  a 


coverlet  made  by  them,  which  our  townsman,  Mr. 
Hood,  has  taken  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  to  Europe.  They  make  baskets  and 
small  dishes  of  osiers,  so  compactly  worked  as  to 
hold  water  without  the  least  leakage.  The  twigs, 
before  being  wrought,  are  variously  colored,  and 
so  skilfully  put  together  that  the  finished  vessel 
presents  different  figures.  Their  bridles  are  made 
of  tanned  leather,  and  often  embellished  with  silver 
ornaments.  They  dress  almost  wholly  in  their  own 
fabrics.  The  men  dress  in  small  clothes,  some- 
times of  deer  skins,  tanned,  and  handstimely  col- 
ored. The  women  wear  a  loose  black  robe, 
ornamented  round  the  bottom  with  a  red  border, 
which  is  sometimes  figured ;  and  when  not  engaged 
they  use  a  large  ahawl  of  the  same  color  and 
material. 

Mr.  Webber*8  book,  **  The  Gold  Mines  of  the 
Gila,"  has  led  us  to  look  further  into  this  subject, 
and  we  are  more  and  more  satisfied  that  there  is 
a  large  and  interesting  country  wholly  unknown 
to  moderns,  which  was  the  true  El  Dorado  of  the 
old  Spaniards. 


CoiTMpondenca  of  the  Public  Ladgsr. 
AN    OVERLAND    EXPEDITION    TO    THE    GILA — 
THE  GOLD   MINES. 

New  York,  April  9th. 

An  expedition  is  being  organized  in  this  city, 
which,  if  successful,  may  open  an  unexpected  source 
of  wealth  to  our  citizens,  surpassing  the  golden 
promises  of  California,  or  the  sparkling  treasures  of 
Golconda.  An  opinion  has  long  been  held  at  the 
*'Afineria,"  of  Mexico,  that  somewhere  in  the  min« 
eral  regions  of  the  great  basin  of  California  was  tho 
land  of  precious  stones,  from  whence  Montezuma 
and  his  princely  race  drew  those  immensely  valua- 
ble emeralds  which  Cortez  sent  to  Spain.  Many 
traditions,  Spanish  as  well  as  Indian,  point  to  the 
country  north  of  the  Gila  and  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  as  the  seat  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold, 
quicksilver  and  precious  stones ;  but  until  the  re- 
sults of  the  late  war  left  this  vast  country  under  our 
flag,  there  was  no  stable  power  to  uphold  those 
who  had  the  courage  and  enterprise  to  lift  the  veil 
and  learn  the  value  of  its  mysteries. 

Centralia,  as  they  begin  to  term  the  territory  this 
side  of  California  proper  and  beyond  Texas,  has 
long  been  a  fruitful  theme  with  the  hunters  and 
Indians  on  ito  borders,  who  relate  marvellous  stories 
of  ancient  templea  and  palaces,  of  a  fau^complex- 
ioned  and  half-civilized  people,  who  till  fields  of 
Arcadian  beauty,  of  plains  glittering  with  diamonds, 
and  precipices  veined  with  pure  gold.  Allowing 
for  all  exaggerations,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  '*  gold  mines  of  the  Gila,*' 
and,  for  a  long  time,  a  bold  and  accomplished  man, 
who,  from  a  pure  love  of  hardy  adventure,  had 
tasted  deeply  of  the  charma  and  perils  of  a  ranger's 
life,  has  been  waiting  the  hour  to  strike  for  them. 
This  is  Webber,  the  author  of  *'  Old  Hicks,  the 
Guide,"  and  he  has  now  published  another  work, 
full  of  romantic  narrative,  yet  eAbodying  also  the 
most  authentic  reasons,  and  inviting  a  plan  for  at* 
taining  the  new  land  of  gold. 
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The  most  facile  and  direct  line  of  connection  be- 
tween sea  and  aea,  on  United  States  ground,  is,  as 
the  maps  proYC,  the  new  path  to  California,  via  Cor- 
pus Christ),  about  to  be  opened  by  General  Worth, 
tmm  the  Paso  del  Norte,  in  Texas,  to  the  river  Gila, 
fnd  from  those  points  to  Corpus  Christi,  on  one  side, 
and  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  other.  This 
movement  covers  all  the  difficult  and  dangerous  por- 
tion of  the  route,  with  military  protection ;  and  from 
the  low  price  of  mules  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  the 
general  abundance  of  grass,  water  and  game  the 
Drincipal  part  of  the  way,  it  is  estimated  that  $150 
will  take  the  emigrant  from  New  York  tr  the  gold 
legions  of  California. 

Capt.  Webber,  in  the  work  I  just  alluded  to,  the 
'*  Gold  Mines  of  the  Gila,'*  proposes  to  take  the 
tradition-renowned  mines  of  Centralia,  on  the  way 
to  California ;  and  if  its  storied  temples  of  the  Mon- 
tezuman  age  really  contain  richer  treasures  than 
California,  those  of  the  party  that  choose  may  pause 
on  the  way  and  found  the  new  state  of  Centralia^ 
and  if  not,  no  time  is  lost. 

You  see  by  this,  that  the  Centralia  Exploring 
Expedition  has  a  higher  object  in  view  than  merely 
to  dig  gold.  It  will  march  directly  through  the 
extensive  and  hitherto  almost  fobulous  region  of 
gold  half-way  this  side  of  California,  and  mark  out 
distinctly,  in  all  its  lights  and  shades,  the  shortest 
route  to  the  Pacific  that  can  be  found  on  our  own 
•oil.  That  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  interesting  and  valuable  discoveries,  is  generally 
admitled  by  all  thinking  and  well-read  persons ;  and 
now  that  official  reports  and  military  action  have 
put  their  sanction  to  Webber's  long-cherished  plan 
of  exploring  the  gold  mines  of  the  Gila,  no  Ameri- 
can can  fail  to  wish  him  a  hearty  and  hopeful  Gocf- 
apeed  in  the  work.  C.  M. 

1 

From  Chunben'  JoamiL 
THE  SUFE  MARKETS  OF  EGYPT. 

TaiaB  is  no  longer,  properly  speaking,  any 
'*  Slave-Qasaar"  in  Egypt :  the  building  described 
by  travellers  under  that  same  is  now  devoted 
to  other  purposes;  but  the  traffic  in  slaves  is 
pursued  with  undiminished  vigor.  A  native  fam- 
ily, whether  Mohammedan  or  Christian,  scarcely 
considers  itself  complete  without  a  purchased  at- 
tendant, male  or  female ;  and  there  is  consequently 
a  regular  demand,  principally,  it  is  true,  for 
blacks — whites  being  an  expensive  luxury,  in 
which  only  a  few  can  indulge.  I  do  not  at  present 
intend  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  slaves  in  the  East ;  but  I  will  observe,  in  pass- 
ing, that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  too  great  a 
disposition  in  some  writers  to  palliate  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  by  expatiating  on  the  kindness  and 
benignity  of  Turkish  masters.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  cases  the  slaves  are  incorporated  in  the  hm- 
Uy,  knd,  though  now  and  then  beaten,  are  often 
ifell  fed  and  well  clothed.  But  if  we  insist  too 
much  on  these  iaem,  we  shall  prodaoe  an  erroneons 
impressioB.  Freqoeotly  the  position  of  the  slaves, 
male  and  female,  is  one  of  unspeakable  degadation 


and  misery.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  details 
that  would  shock  and  disgust ;  but  I  may  mention 
by  the  way  that  I  have  seen  a  respectable-looking 
M  man  in  a  public  baaaar  bite  the  ear  of  a  newly- 
purchased  boy  until  the  blood  came,  for  some 
slight  cause  of  displeasure.  The  only  suicides, 
moreover,  I  ever  heard  of  in  Egypt  were  those  of 
slaves :  and  a  striking  instance  occurred  laqt  spring, 
when  a  young  Memloqk,  belonging  to  Said  Pacha, 
son  of  the  viceroy,  shot  himself  to  avoid  the  bar- 
barous punishment  he  apprehended  would  follow  a 
very  trifling  transgression. 

It  is  however,  with  slaves  as  an  article  of 
traffic  that  we  have  at  present  to  do.  The  blacks 
are  principally  brought  down  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  from  Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Darfur, 
&c.  The  commoner  sort  are  derived  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  numerous  male  tribes  that  inhabit 
the  confines  of  those  regions ;  but  the  most  ea* 
teemed  are  the  Gallas,  who  inhsbit  the  southern 
borders  of  Abyssinis.  It  is  not  true  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  prisoners  made  in  the  intestine 
struggles  of  these  people ;  for  the  commerce  in 
slaves  is  too  lucrative  to  be  allowed  to  depend  on 
such  cssual  sources.  Regular  man-hunts  are  pe- 
riodically set  OB  foot  by  the  princes  and  chieftaina 
of  these  regions ;  and  Mohammed  Ali  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  repeated  promises  to  the  contrary, 
used,  until  very  late  years,  to  despatch  expeditions 
to  Kordofan  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make  a 
battue — the  product  of  which  was  distributed  to 
the  officers  and  men,  in  lieu  of  pay.  His  conqnesta, 
therefore,  in  that  direction,  were  made  to  cover 
their  own  expenses ;  and  he  derived  another  ad- 
vantage in  the  shape  of  revenue,  by  the  tax  of 
about  two  pounds  sterling  per  hesd,  levied  on  all 
slaves  imported  into  Egypt  across  its  southern 
frontier. 

The  horrors  of  the  maich  of  the  slave  caravans 
have  frequently  been  described.  Even  considera- 
tions of  self-interest  seem  to  have  little  effect  in 
softening  the  native  brutality  of  the  jeUMa^  as  the 
dealers  are  called.  The  wretched  victims  are 
driven  along  generally  on  foot ;  their  numbers  de- 
creasing on  the  way  by  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
and  ill-treatment,  and  the  value  of  the  remaiudei 
proportionately  increasing.  A  certain  number  are 
left  at  Syout  and  Girgeh,  and  the  remainder  are 
hurried  on  to  Cairo.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
journey  is  in  some  instances  performed  by  water ; 
and  you  may  constantly  see  whole  gangs  of  wild- 
looking,  half-naked  pavages  landed  at  Boulac  from 
the  grain-boats  in  which  they  have  been  shipped 
as  part  of  the  cargo,  fnd  sometimes  ^Iso  cabinfula 
of  Uie  DDore  valuable  female  slaves 

In  all  times,  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  haa 
been  conducted  in  a  private  way,  although,  as  I 
have  intimated,  there  was  at  one  period  a  large 
wakalah  especially  devoted  to  the  sale  of  slaves. 
Now-a-days,  especially  since  the  haUi  therif  of 
Sultan  Abd-el-Mejid,  abolishing  the  ppblio  traffie 
in  human  beings,  the  jellabis  take  their  pioperty 
to  a  variety  of  depots,  generally  Htoated  in  ikm 
little  sabmhB  that  have  eoUeeted  ootside  the  walla. 
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Qtpeoially  near  the  Btb-«n-Nair.  I  have  often 
seen  thirty  or  forty  boys  and  girls  in  the  eouri- 
yarde  of  these  bnUdings,  bet  the  better  class  of 
females  are  generally  exhibited  by  twos  and 
threes. 

Strangers  who  wish  to  visit  the  depots  generally 
provide  themselves  with  a  supply  of  small  coins  to 
distribute  in  presents.  As  soon  as  you  pass  the 
gates,  you  are  sure  to  see  a  number  of  idle  jellabis 
banging  about :  they  understand  at  once  what  is 
your  object,  and  yon  have  no  further  necessity  for 
a  guide.  The  jellabis  are,  I  believe,  generally 
Nubians,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  all  of  one  family. 
Their  countenances  are  invariably  truculent,  and 
their  insolence  is  proverbial.  They  wear  white 
turbans,  twisted  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  raised  up 
to  an  enormous  height.  I  went  one  day  with 
some  English  friends  to  see  a  small  batch  of  su- 
perior Gralla  girls.  A  very  narrow  lane,  formed  by 
half-ruined  dead-walls,  led  to  a  large  sinister- 
looking  building,  round  the  doorway  of  which  a 
number  of  jellabis  were  squatting.  AAer  some 
parley,  we  were  allowed  to  go  op  stairs,  preceded, 
as  well  as  followed,  by  a  noisy  crowd,  who  stopped 
almost  at  every  step  to  thrust  out  their  bands  and 
ask  for  a  present.  On  the  second  floor  there  was 
a  long  narrow  passage,  on  each  side  of  which 
were  dark  rooms,  in  which  we  could  just  dimly 
discover  groups  of  human  figures  huddled  together 
in  corners.  As  we  passed,  they  raised  their  heads 
and  looked  at  us  with  curiosity,  rolling  about  their 
white  eyeballs  in  a  curious  fashion.  Many  at- 
tempted to  come  out  to  us,  and  several  thin  hands 
were  thrust  forth  through  barred  windows  for  a 
bucksheesh  (present.)  At  length  we  reached  a 
large  apartment,  Sivided  into  two  by  a  screen  of 
mats.  We  were  here  told  to  wait  a  minute  by 
the  chief  jellabi,  who  went  inside,  whilst  the  rest 
eontinoed  their  vociferstions  for  money.  After 
some  delay,  two  wretched-looking  girls,  with 
scarcely  a  rag  of  clothing,  came  out,  and  stood 
shivering  before  us.  This  was  the  usual  piece  of 
imposition.  The  object  was  to  make  us  at  once 
give  the  present  we  had  originally  intended,  and 
then  to  produce  the  better  class  of  slaves,  and 
claim  a  larger  amount.  After  some  altercation, 
however,  the  jellabi  again  retired,  and  presently 
the  malting  was  pushed  aside,  and  out  came  three 
elegantly  formed  young  women — black,  it  is  true, 
as  jet,  but  evidently  of  a  superior  race.  These 
were  the  Gallas.  Their  features  were  regular 
and  pleasing,  the  expressions  soft  and  melancholy. 
Their  hair,  as  is  indeed  universally  the  case  with 
negro  slaves  exposed  for  sale,  was  arranged  in  an 
immense  mass  of  curls,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
tobacco  pipe,  lying  close  together.  One  had  a 
necklace  of  brass  wire;  the  others  wore  beads. 
Their  dress  was  so  scanty,  that  we  had  ample  op- 
portanity  of  witnessing  the  perfection  of  their 
forms.  The  poor  creatures  seemed  anxious  to  be 
bought;  and  we  could  detect  an  expression  of 
disappointment  when  they  understood  that  we  bad 
only  oome  actuated  by  a  motive  of  enriosity. 
They  monmirad  aoiiiething  In  their  own  tongue, 


and  were  evidently  very  glad  that  we  did  not 
long  abuse  the  advantage  of  our  position,  but  al- 
lowed them  soon  to  retire  behind  their  mat  wHh 
their  present ;  which  no  doubt  was  snatched  from 
them  by  their  masters  as  soon  as  our  backa  were 
turned. 

It  is  much  easier  to  get  into  one  of  these  places 
than  to  get  out.  The  jellabis  make  a  practice  of 
endeavoring  to  intimidate  their  visitors  into  giving 
them  more  bucksheesh.  Whether  you  be  liberal 
or  otherwise,  you  are  always  compelled  to  leave 
them  dissatisfied.  On  the  present  occasion  they 
closed  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  surrounded  us 
with  loud  vociferations.  A  dozen  hands  were 
thrust  towards  us,  over  shoulders,  ondef  arms,  in 
the  narrow  dark  passage — most  of  them  signifi- 
cantly opened,  but  one  holding  a  knife,  and  others 
heavy  Nubian  clubs  of  carved  wood.  We  knew, 
however,  what  these  demonstntiorm  were  worth ; 
and  after  a  slight  scu£9e,  succeeded  in  extricating 
ourselves  from  this  den  of  iniquity,  and  rode  off, 
pursued  for  some  distance  along  the  streets  by  the 
clamorous  rabble,  who  vowed  and  protested  we 
had  given  them  nothing,  and  denounced  us  to  the 
bystanders  as  dogs  and  infidels.  The  foremost  of 
them,  however,  used  always  to  claim  acquaintance 
with  me  afterwards,  on  the  score,  perhaps,  of  a 
blow  with  a  koarbash  (whip  of  hippopotamus  hide) 
which  I  dealt  upon  his  shoulders.  On  another 
occasion  he  took  me  and  a  French  gentleman,  who, 
like  all  new-comers,  was  curious  about  these  sights, 
to  a  different  place,  where  we  saw  a  larger  number 
of  slaves  at  a  much  smaller  expense.  He  had 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  and  was  but  moder- 
ately importunate. 

The  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  wakalahs  is 
necessarily  a  great  deal  better  than  that  which 
they  experience  during  the  journey  down  from  the 
upper  country.  -It  very  much  resembles,  however, 
that  of  pigs  and  poultry  in  a  farmyard.  The 
generality  of  the  slave  wakalahs  are  small :  in 
some  cases  the  centre  courtyard  is  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  square,  and  there  is  no  upper  story. 
Little  cells  without  doors  may  be  seen  on  all  aides, 
each  appropriated  to  five  or  six  slaves,  msles  and 
females  often  indiscriminately  mixed.  At  noon 
and  sunset,  a  large  wooden  bowl  of  beans  or  lentils 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  hungry  inmates  crowd  round  this, 
pushing  and  shoving  in  order  to  get  into  the  first 
rank ;  some  making  good  their  station,  and  others 
carrying  off  a  handful  to  devour  in  a  corner.  The 
whole  disappears  in  a  few  seconds.  Some  of  the 
more  valuable  females  are  fed  apart  in  the  cells 
I  remember  seeing  a  magnificent  Abyssinian  woman 
eating  alone  from  a  bowl  of  rice  in  a  sombre  room, 
with  the  doorway  half  closed  by  a  mat.  She 
stopped  when  we  looked  in,  snd  turned  her  olive 
ftee  and  fiery  eyea  towards  us.  We  offered  her 
the  few  piastres  which  remained  to  us  afler  the 
fiirioua  begging  of  the  other  poor  creatures ;  but 
she  would  not  trouble  herself  to  take  them.  *'  Pot 
them  down  by  her  aide,"  said  the  huge  rufilao  of 
a  jellabi  who  owned  her.     We  did  so :  she  i»- 
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mained  iinmo?ab1e,  gitring  it  us  like  a  tigreas ; 
but  he  swept  them  with  a  chaokle  into  his  hand, 
aaying  he  would  take  care  of  them  for  her.  This 
was  an  instance  of  a  not  uncommon  character 
among  slaves.  She  was  revenging  herself  for  the 
ill-treatment  inflicted  on  her,  by  frightening  every 
purchaser  that  presented  himself.  I  saw  her  some 
months  afterwards,  when  her  spirit  was  broken, 
and  she  wished  to  be  sold ;  but  no  buyer  was  to 
be  found. 

It  is  not  customary  for  Egyptians  in  want  of 
slaves  to  visit  the  wakalahs.  Sometimes  a  few 
are  taken  to  the  bazaars,  where  they  are  put  op 
to  auction ;  but  generally  a  servant  is  sent  to  a 
jellabi,  With  orders  for  him  to  bring  a  proper  as- 
sortment to  the  house.  Slaves  just  brought  down 
from  the  upper  country  are  preferred  to  such  as 
have  been  in  a  family  previously,  as  the  latter  are 
supposed  not  only  to  have  been  sold  for  some 
fault,  but  to  have  learned  cunning  tricks  and  bad 
habits,  which  every  one  hopes  to  guard  against 
in  those  whose  education  has  not  begun.  The 
jellabis,  however,  know  this,  and  almost  invariably 
dress  up  all  the  slaves  committed  to  their  care  as 
if  they  had  just  been  caught  and  brought  down  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  curl  their  hair  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  give  them  a  single  rag  to 
fasten  round  their  middles.  Thus  accoutred,  the 
poor  things  are  driven  along  the  streets  in  troops 
to  the  house  of  the  intended  purchaser. 

I  called  one  morning  on  a  Levantin  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  in  Alexandria,  and  found  her  in  con- 
versation with  a  tall,  handsome,  black  girl, 
wrapped  in  a  white  mehyah,  or  mantle.  The 
lady  reclined  in  the  corner  of  her  divan,  smoking 
a  sMsheh,  or  water  pipe,  whilst  the  girl  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  with  her  hands  meekly  crossed. 
After  the  usual  complimenU,  I  was  told  that  this 
was  a  slave  belonging  to  a  Turkish  lady  just  ar- 
rived with  her  suite  from  Algiers,  to  meet  her 
husband,  who,  however,  had  gone  on  to  Stamboul, 
leaving  word  that  she  was  to  follow.  As  he  had 
not  left  money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  journey,  it  seemed  qoite  natural  to  the  lady  to 
dispose  of  one  of  her  bought  handmaidens,  and 
accordingly  this  one  had  been  selected.  Fatmeh 
herself  was  telling  the  story  aa  I  entered ;  and 
although  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  her  that  she 
was  the  victim  of  a  most  unjust  system,  yet  she 
could  not  help  expressing  her  regret  at  being  thus 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  the  bosom  of  one  family 
to  seek  for  a  place  -in  another,  or  rather  to  take 
the  place  which  chance  might  assign  her.  I  elicited 
the  fact,  that  although  her  mistress  sometimes  beat 
her,  even .  for  talking  in  her  sleep,  and  for  being 
frightened  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  they  had 
coasted  the  whole  north  of  Africa,  although  she 
.  was  frightened  herself — yet,  considering  all  things, 
•he  had  been  happy  with  her.  Here,  then,  was 
an  instance  in  which  the  much-vaunted  kindness 
with  which  the  Orientals  treat  their  slaves  was 
turned  into  a  weapon  of  torture  to  them.  The 
stronger  they  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  afllection  to 
their  owners,  the  more  cruelly  are  their  feelings 


wounded  when  the  vicissitudes  of  their  servile  life 
throw  them  into  the  market.  Struck  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, I  afterwards  made  inquiries,  and  found 
that  the  insunces  in  which  slaves  remain  attached 
to  one  family  throughout  their  existence  are  com- 
paratively few.  If  misfortune  overtakes  a  man, 
of  course  the  slaves  are  sold  ;  they  go  as  part  ^f 
the  property  in  case  of  a  failure,  for  example ; 
and  how  many  Egyptian  merchants  have  not  failed 
once,  twice,  thrice !  A  roan  who  has  compounded 
with  his  creditors  only  once  is  esteemed  a  remark- 
ably safe  person  to  deal  with  ;  although,  in  almost 
every  instance,  there  is  a  dishonest  concealment 
of  property.  But  this  is  by  the  by :  on  the  first 
pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  one  at  least  of 
the  slaves  of  the  house  is  got  rid  of.  *'  I  have  so 
much  in  my  shop,"  you  may  often  hear  it  said ; 
*'  I  have  built  so  and  so ;  and  I  have  the  donkey 
and  Zara'*  (a  common  name  to  give  to  slaves). 

Fatmeh  tried  hard,  poor  thing,  to  persuade  my 
friend  to  buy  her  ;  she  walked  about  to  show  that 
she  was  active ;  arranged  the  cushions  of  the  di- 
van, and  trimmed  the  shisheh,  to  exhibit  her 
familiarity  with  a  genteel  house;  and  langhed 
with  forced  gayety  to  prove  that  she  was  of  a  good 
temper.  There  was  a  ground  of  objection,  how- 
ever, which  Sitt  Miriam,  as  my  friend  was  called, 
suspected,  and  the  truth  of  which  she  endeavored 
to  ascertain  by  a  series  of  sudden  questions  and 
artful  cross  examinations. 

The  chief  difficulty,  however,  remained.  Would 
a  couple  of  days'  trial  be  allowed  ?  '*  Unless  they 
are,"  said  Miriam  to  Fatmeh,  "  I  shall  not  bay 
you.  How  do  I  know  what  bad  habits  yon  may 
have  t  You  have  acknowledged  you  talk  in  your 
sleep.  I  don*t  care  for  that,  as  you  would  be  shut 
up  at  night ;  but  you  may  be  a  liar,  yon  may  be  a 

thief,  you  may" And  here  followed  a  list  of 

vices  incident  to  female  slaves,  during  the  otter* 
ance  of  which  1  scarcely  knew  whether  to  look  at 
the  ceiling  or  the  floor,  but  which  poor  Fatmeh 
listened  too  most  patiently,  firmly  denying  that 
she  possessed  such  habits  and  imperfections.  One 
of  her  observations  was  sensible  enough  ;  for  she 
said  that  a  trial  of  two  days  would  be  of  no  avail, 
since  any  person  in  her  position  would  be  able  to 
put  on  a  fair  outside  for  so  short  a  time.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  observable  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  good  family,  and  knew  something 
of  the  world ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Sitt 
Miriam  rather  feared  she  was  too  clever  and  know- 
ing. I  had  no  doubt  of  her  being  something  of  a 
politician ;  for  she  endeavored  throughout  to  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  an  innocent,  simple  girl, 
whereas  she  was,  in  the  EUistem  style,  a  refined 
and  well-educated  woman.  However,  such  was 
her  fascination,  that  my  friend  would  certainly 
have  bought  her,  but  that  her  mistress  sent  an  old 
duenna  with  a  message  from  the  wakalah  where 
she  was  living,  to  the  eflfect  that  an  ofller  had  been 
made,  and  that,  unless  the  money  was  inmiediate- 
ly  forthcoming,  Fatmeh  most  return  to  her.  The 
girt  accordingly  departed,  not  without  expressions 
of  sorrow ;  but  she  had  scarcely  been  gone  half 
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n  hour,  wben  Sitt  Miriam,  who  had  sat  reflecti?e 
during  that  time,  clapped  her  hands,  and  calling 
her  servant,  ordered  him  to  go  instantly  and  say 
that  she  would  pay  the  price.  It  was  too  late ; 
Fatmeh  had  already  passed  into  the  harem  of  an 
old  Turk,  who  made  up  his  mind  at  once  on  see- 
ing her.  ' 

"  Grod  is  merciful !"  said  my  friend,  consoling 
herself.  "  Perhaps  that  girl  had  some  grievous 
fault,  and  I  may  bis  well  delivered."  Her  evanes- 
cent aifection  for  Fatmeh  ^was  here  wafted  away 
on  a  long  sigh,  and  she  added,  smiling,  '*  I  shall 
aend  to-morrow  morning  for  half-a-dozen  girls  from 
the  jellabis.  If  you  like  to  come  and  see  me  buy 
them,  you  may." 

I  confess  that,  in  spite  of  the  reflection  that  I 
was  giving  a  sanction  to  a  very  bad  system  by  my 
presence,  I  made  an  appointment  for  the  next  day, 
and  punctually  kept  it.  I  found  the  Lady  Miriam 
aJone ;  and  whilst  waiting  the  return  of  the  ser- 
vant, who  had  gone  to  the  nearest  wakalah  for  a 
jellabi,  had  to  listen  to  a  history  of  all  the  slaves 
the  good  lady  had  ever  possessed,  interluded  with 
a  good  many  scandalons  stories  I  cannot  repeat. 
The  domestic  history  of  Christian  families  in  the 
East  is  a  curious  one.  The  plague  of  polygamy 
has  practically  penetrated  them  all.  I  never  knew 
a  couple  who  had  not  periodical  outbreaks  on  this 
subject.  The  Christian  women  will  not  tamely 
put  up  with  the  insult ;  and  no  occurrence  is  more 
eomroon  than  that  of  wives  leaving  their  husbands 
on  this  account,  and  taking  refuge  with  their  re- 
lations. It  is  curious  to  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
in  spite  of  the  great  number  of  intermarriages 
among  different  colored  races,  there  are  no  mulat- 
toes  in  Egypt.  The  climate  is  so  deadly  to  for- 
eigners at  the  aecond  degree,  that  the  children, 
except  in  rare  instances,  do  not  live.  This  is  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  descent  of  the  pres- 
ent fellahs  from  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Foreign 
&milies  never  survive  beyond  the  third  generation  ; 
and  every  mixed  race  has  a  feeble  and  uncertain 
existence. 

I  suggested  these  considerations  to  my  fair 
friend,  who  kindly  tolH  me  I  was  a  fool  for  troub- 
ling my  head  on  such  subjects  ;  but  confirmed  my 
observation  that  very  few  half-castes  ever  reached 
man*s  estate.  While  we  were  ulking,  we  heard 
the  hoarse  voice  of  a  jellabi  in  the  court;  and 
presently  up  came  a  dark  bevy  of  half-clothed 
damsels  for  inspection,  the  owner  sitting  down  on 
a  bench  in  the  courtyard  below  quietly  smoking, 
ready  to  answer  any  questions.  A  rapid  glance 
of  Sitt  Miriam's  practised  eye  sufficed  to  detect 
those  between  whom  she  was  likely  to  hesitate, 
and  the  others  were  at  once  sent  away.  I  asked 
her  the  grounds  on  which  she  decided. 

"  All  those  I  have  dismissed,"  said  she,  "  have 
been  in  families  before;  I  knew  it  at  once  by 
their  way  of  standing,  in  spite  of  their  being 
dressed  like  wild  beasts.  They  have  been  sold 
by  their  masters  in  Cairo,  and  shipped  to  Alexan- 
dria.    All  the  bad  slaves  and  lame  donkeys  are 


sent  down  here.     I  know  the  tricks  of  these  slave- 
dealers;  may  misfortune  come  to  them!" 

She  went  on  in  this  style  for  some  time ;  and 
then  suddenly  turning  to  the  younger  of  the  two 
girls,  who  stood  huddled  together  in  a  comer, 
ordered  her,  in  an  insulting  manner,  to  come  for- 
ward, at  the  same  time  abusing  her  race.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  expression  of  rsge  and 
hatred  which  shot,  like  a  lightning  flash,  athwart 
the  face  of  the  girl,  who  thus,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  betrayed  that  she  still  possessed  all  the 
wild  untamed  feelings  of  her  native  woods.  I 
looked  St  once  with  interest  upon  her ;  for  that 
glance  revealed  that  not  all  the  ill-treatment  and 
sufl^ering  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  during 
a  journey  of  thousands  of  miles,  over  deserts  which 
we  should  consider  it  a  mighty  triumph  to  trav- 
verse,  had  broken  her  spirit,  and  rendered  her  in- 
sensible to  injury.  To  my  mind,  such  a  charac- 
ter would  recommend  itself.  The  readiest  to 
resent  ill-usage  are  ofWn  the  most  susceptible  of 
kindly  impressions.  But  this  young  savage  was 
at  once  judged  by  my  prudent  friend,  who  dis- 
missed her  to  join  her  companions  below,  and  ap- 
plauded her  own  keen  appreciation  of  character  on 
beholding  the  look  of  scorn  and  defiance,  that 
would  have  become  a  princess,  with  which  she 
walked  away. 

'*  Now  come  yon  here,"  said  Sitt  Miriam  to  the 
remaining  girl,  who,  with  a  stupefied  yet  anxious 
gaze,  had  watched  the  scene  I  hsve  described. 
She  approached,  or  rather  crept  forward,  keeping 
her  eyes  on  those  of  the  Sitt,  who  was  a  good 
soul  at  bottom,  and  expressed  to  me,  in  broken 
Italian,  her  sorrow  at  being  obliged  to  put  on 
an  appearance  of  harshness.  I  know  she  was  an 
excellent  mistress,  and  certainly  never  beat  her 
slaves. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  conversation  that  ensued ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  satisfactory.  The 
girl  was  very  ignorant,  and  apparently  good- 
natured.  But  my  fair  friend  would  not  trust  to 
appearances ;  she  had  a  whole  host  of  little  ex- 
pedients for  diving  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart. 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  Zara,"  choosing  one  of 
the  half-dozen  names  commonly  bestowed  on 
slaves. 

The  girl  obeyed.  Sitt  Miriam  took  the  thin 
hand  held  out  to  her,  looked  rather  awkwardly  at 
me  for  a  moment,  and  then  spat  in  it !  I  started, 
and  uttered  an  exclamation. 

**Stato  tranquillo/^^  quoth  she  to  me  aside  in 
her  lingua  Franca.  "  Be  quiet ;  it  is  the  cus- 
tom. What  do  you  call  that  in  your  country, 
Zara?" 

The  girl  looked  perplexed ;  but  if  she  was 
offended,  she  kept  down  her  resentment  in  tha 
very  lowest  recesses  of  her  heart.  Her  reply 
was  in  a  tone  of  angelic  meekness :  '*  I  know  the 
name  of  it  in  Arabic,  oh,  lady !" 

Sitt  Miriam  blushed  scarlet ;  the  rebuke  told. 
She  let  fall  the  slave's  hand,  and  said,  "  You  ave 
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«  good  girl,  and  very  learned.  I  ahtll  pay  your 
price.  Don't  look  angry ;  oh,  Frank,"  she  added, 
turning  to  me  with  some  ccmfiieion ;  '*  you  know  1 
mean  to  be  kind  to  her.  Anybody  else  would 
have  struck  her  on  the  mouth  with  a  slipper,  but  I 
am  not  so  cruel.  Lei  as  now  go  and  speak  to 
the  jellabi." 

A  fierce  Tolley  of  words  was  exchanged  for 
some  time  between  the  slave-dealer  and  Lady  Mir* 
iam;  he  beginning  by  asking  about  eighteen 
pounds,  and  she  offering  eight.  It  was  exactly 
like  a  bargain  for  a  yard  of  cloth.  "  I  will  give 
00  ranch."  ''Jefta  Allah!  Gk>d  will  open" — that 
is,  another  door  for  sale — ^was  the  customary  eva- 
sive reply.  This  went  on  for  half  an  hour,  during 
which  my  fair  friend  stood  screaming  from  the 
gallery,  whilst  the  jellabi  sat  quietly  below  smok- 
ing, giving  occasionally  an  answer  in  the  words  I 
have  mentioned,  and  sometimes,  when  vexed  by 
a  ridiculously  low  offer  pertinaciously  repeated, 
putting  in  that  he  would  give  the  girl  as  a  present. 
At  length  they  gradually  approached  one  another 
in  price,  the  altercation  becoming  hotter  and  hot- 
ter, however,  as  they  did  so ;  until  at  length,  when 
the  difference  was  only  a  few  piastres,  the  bargain 
was  several  times  broken  off",  and  Zara  ordered  to 
go.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  serious  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion, the  previous  exorbitant  deniand  and  conse- 
quent low  offer  being  mere  skirmishing.  Terms 
were,  however,  at  last  come  to ;  and  the  price  of 
1350  piastres  (not  quite  £H)  was  agreed  upon,  to 
be  paid  in  two  or  three  days,  in  case  the  girl  dis- 
covered no  hidden  bad  qualities.  Ordinary  black 
slaves,  male  and  female,  generally  fetch  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds;  but  thirty,  and  even  forty  or 
fif\y,  are  pud  for  fine  Abyssinian  women. 

I  ought  to  add  that  it  is  important  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  temper  of  household  slaves  before 
buying  them.  They  are  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some ;  and  have  been  known  to  murder  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses.  I  once  saw  a  horrid  sight — 
a  black  woman  paraded  on  an  ass  about  the 
streets  of* Alexandria,  with  her  face  turned  to  the 
tail ;  a  man  went  before  proclaiming  th^t  she  was 
a  poisoner.  For  several  hours  the  wretched  crea- 
ture was  paraded  in  this  manner,  after  which  the 
executioners  put  her  into  a  sack,  and  taking  her 
out  in  a  boat  some  distance  to  aea,  threw  her 
overboard. 


From  the  English  Rerlew. 

1.  Dombey  and  Son,  By  Charles  Dickkns.  Brad- 

bury and  Evans.     1848. 

2.  Vanity  Fair.   By  William  Makepeace  Thack- 

eray.   Bradbury  and  Evans.     1848. 

Avoid  "foolish  talking  and  jesting,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  which  are  not  convenient ;"  and  the  in- 
spired preacher  hath  taught  us,  '*  sorrow  is  better 
than  laughter."  Nevertheless,  there  is  "  a  time 
to  weep,aruf  a  time  to  laugh."  *'  To  the  pore  all 
things  are  pure."  The  jesting  of  the  heathen 
world  was  profane  and  unclean  ;  to  Christian  ears 
*'  it  was  altogether  abominable."  E2ven  like  sinful 
were  its  "  banqaetinga"  and  "reYelliDga,"  though 


oar  blessed  Lord  scrupled  not  to  pnfigurB  the  m- 
joicings  in  heaven  over  **  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth"  by  earthly  i^asting,  dancing,  and  merriment, 
and  has  thus  indirectly  sanctioned  all  of  these. 
For,  though  the  world  be  nothing  out  of  Him,  yet 
in  Him  it  may  be  much  to  us ;  and  the  Christian 
rule  is  to  cultivate  innocently  and  freely,  **  wbait- 
soever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  and 
lovely."  Now,  laughter,  in  itself,  is  innocent ; 
in  childhood,  it  is  often  **  lovely."  Inconsisteney 
and  imperfection,  the  consequences  of  sin,  are  iiii- 
doubtedly  the  sources  of  the  ludicrous.  In  heavea 
there  can  be  nothing  incongruous,  nothing  out  of 
place,  nothing,  therefore,  it  should  seem,  provoea- 
tive  of  laughter ;  for  it  is  the  imperfect  realizatioQ 
of  the  mind^s  ideal  which  alone  appears  absurd ; 
as  where  great  pretensions  are  combined  wHh 
small  performances,  or  good  intentions  with  silly 
and  ini^dequate  deeds.  The  laughter  of  childhood 
might  be  supposed  derivable  from  another  source ; 
it  seems  to  well  forth  from  an  inexhaustible  fonn- 
tain  of  enjoyment ;  the  pure  overflowings  of  de- 
light, which  take  this  channel  of  expression ;  and 
yet  childhood,  Qven,  is  liable  to  those  perceptions 
of  the  ludicrous  which  arise  from  manifest  inooo* 
gruities.  But,  if  an  habitually  grave,  or  indeed 
any  elder  person,  contort  the  featurea  and  make 
wry  "faces,"  in  playing  with  a  child,  that  child 
will  almost  invariably  fall  into  ecstasies  of  laugh- 
ter ;  or,  if  the  nurse,  or  "  papa"  or  *'  mama"  pre- 
tends to  be  afraid  and  runs  away  from  a  little  one, 
bursts  of  glad  merriment  will  surely  be  elicited. 
Nay,  it  is  oddity,  and  incongruity  with  the  quietude 
of  other  things,  which  makes  the  very  in^t  clap 
its  hands  and  crow  when  the  silver  bells  are  made 
to  sound  before  it. 

Many  other  equally  familiar  instances  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  incongruity  over  childhood 
might  be  enumerated  ;  but  we  think  we  have  said 
enough  to  prove  our  point.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  if  the  mirth  of  very  early  years  is  sometimes 
the  mere  ebullition  of  animal  spirits  unconnected 
with  any  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  the  laughter 
of  maturity  is  almost  invariably,  if  not  invariably, 
prompted  by  imperfection  of  aome  kind,  which  la 
the  concomitant  of  evil,  and  might  therefore  seen, 
in  one  sense,  more  worthy  of  teara  than  merri- 
ment. Pons,  "jeux  de  mot,"  and  that  entire 
class  of  sayings  which  pertain  to  the  category  of 
wit,  are  rarely  provocative  of  heerty  laughter.  It 
is  humor  which  stirs  the  inner  man  to  mirth.  We 
may  amile  at  Ben  Jonaon,  but  Shakspeare  makes 
us  "roar."  Sometimes,  however,  humor  may 
blend  with  wit,  even  in  a  pun,  through  the  incon- 
gruous collocation  of  things  really  most  dissimilar 
and  inimical  to  one  another  therein  conveyed  ;  such 
as  the  coupling  of  qnakerlike  gravity  with,  say,  a 
lady*s  hat  and  feathers.  But  the  troth  is,  that,  in 
such  cases,  we  generally  find  the  humor  ourselves 
which  is  provocative  of  laughter ;  we  fancy,  for 
instanoe,  almost  nnoonsefonsly,  what  the  grave 
qnaker's  feelings  might  be  at  finding  himself  sob* 
jected  to  such  oomparison,  and  the  thought  of  his 
sadness  makes  ns  langh.     However,  incongnuty 
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wfll  ht  found  in  nil  sneh  cases  to  lie  nt  the  root  of 
the  MMtter,  if  we  do  laugh  ;  and  incongruity  is  bat 
a  form  and  expression  of  imperfection. 

But  is  it  right  to  laugh  1  Should  we  not  rather 
oryl  We  reply — not  as  we  are  constituted  for 
existence  in  this  world.  If  the  sight  and  presence 
of  the  imperfect  could  only  move  us  to  tears,  or  at 
least  to  grief,  we*  should  be  so  possessed  with  an 
unfathomable  and  boundless  sorrow,  that  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  us  **  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  always.'*  Were  we  enabled  to  realize,  and 
that  continually,  the  amount  of  sin  and  suffertng 
which  exists  upon  this  earth,  nay,  were  we  com- 
pelled so  to  do,  by  the  organisation  of  our  being, 
we  could  never  know  a  monient*s  peace  ;  we  must 
be  always  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  woe.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  business  of  life  would 
come  utterly  to  an  end,  arts  and  sciences  would 
be  annihilated,  and  the  human  race  itself  would 
aoon  vanish  from  the  face  of  this  habitable  globe. 
And  this  fact,  implying  the  indispensable  need  of 
relaxation,  and  happiness,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
bate  dtt'ration  of  humanity,  supplies  a  sufficient 
answer  to  cavillers  like  poor  Leigh  Hunt,  who  tells 
ua  that  all  Christians,  professing  to  believe  in  future 
torments,  are  either  hypocrites  or  brutes ;  as  their 
hearts  and  minds  should  be  exclusively  possessed 
with  pity  for  their  fellow-creatures,  and  their  whole 
lives  devoted  to  intercessory  prayers  fur  the  doomed. 
It  is  true,  that  the  loving  and  faithful  Christian 
jueds  not  to  urge  the  insufficiency  of  human  na- 
ture as  his  plea  for  pursuing  rational  happiness ; 
for  he  knows  that  his  God  is  just  and  merciful  as 
He  is  great,  and  feels  that  whatever  He  has 
willed  must,  in  some  sense,  be  for  the  best,  and 
that  doubt  or  distrust  on  his  part  would  be  impious 
and  practically  atheistic ;  but  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  from  the  requirements  of  his  nature,  even 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Heaven,  all  his  feel- 
ings and  perceptions  are  finite  and  liable  to  change. 
Light  and  shade  are  requisite  for  a  world  like 
this ;  even  heaven  knows  gradations  of  glory ; 
and  the  All-Infinite  alone,  promoting  and  realizing 
all,  enjoys  absolute  and  boundless  perfection. 

But  we  may  be  waxing  ttto  grave  *'  for  the 
nonce.**  Let  us  be  suflTered  to  assume,  then,  that 
**  there  is  a  time  to  laugh,"  even  for  the  righteous 
man  ;  that  the  incongruous  and  imperfect  may 
excite  his  mirth  ;  that  even  that  higher  order  of 
ridicule,  which  is  animated  by  a  sense  of  right  and 
a  love  of  goodness,  may  be  permitted  to  him, 
while  a  tenant  of  this  mortal  sphere.  And,  so 
much  conceded,  let  us  proceed  to  proclaim,  that 
the  two  works,  of  which  we  have  placed  the  titles 
at  the  head  of  this  brief  essay,  though  by  no  means 
free  from  faults  of  various  orders,  are,  on  the 
whole,  trophies  of  national  humor,  and  additions 
to  the  treasury  of  human  literature.  Their  pur- 
pose is  in  the  main  honest,  (that  of  the  greater  of 
the  twain  eminently  so,)  and  the  execution  is  gen- 
erally in  keeping  with  the  purpose.  And  there- 
fore do  we  rejoice,  as  Christians  and  as  English- 
men, in  these  creations  of  our  jiving  humorists, 
aod  conceive  it  our  special  duty,  as  churchmen,  to 
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proclaim,  that  true  humor  may  be  hallowed  by  the 
love  of  God. 

It  may  seem  the  stranger  to  question  the  ceoH 
patibility  of  Christianity  with  humor,  when  we 
reflect,  that  we  have  comparatively  few  records  of 
its  existence  under  the  domination  of  Paganism. 
Though  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  talk  loosely 
of  Aristophanic  humor,  we  think  that  Aristophanio 
wit  and  fun  would  be  the  more  fitting  meed  for 
praise.  Without  entering  on  another  series  of 
definitions,  just  at  present,  lest  we  shbuld  tire  out 
readers  out,  or  possess  them  with  the  idea  Hiat  we 
only  allowed  ourselves  to  laugh  by  rule,  and  limit- 
ed all  perceptions  of  the  ludicrous  by  arithmetical 
or  geometrical  proportions,  let  us  content  ourselves 
with  the  suggestion,  that  the  highest  humor  in  out 
eyes  must  not  be  far  remote  from  pathos  ;  most  at 
least  be  drawn  from  an  intimate  syYnpathy  with  the 
nobler  cravings  as  well  as  the  failings  of  humanity. 
Now  basely  negative  humor,  critical  and  corrosive 
— a  species  of  vinegar  distilled  from  wine  on  the 
lees,  or  the  produce  of  sound  sense,  narrowed, 
distorted,  and  more  or  less  falsified  by  ill-nature^- 
cannot  challenge  much  of  our  admiration,  and  cer* 
tainly  never  commands  our  laughter;  though  it 
may  not  be  without  a  use  of  its  own,  if  nothing 
better  can  be  obtained ;  and  such,  mainly,  is  the 
Aristophanic  produce.  Direct  satire,  and  more 
especially  political  satire,  deals  much  with  wit,  and 
may  deal  with  fun  also,  but  makes  little  use  of 
humor.  It  very  rarely  bids  us  laugh.  He,  who 
loves  God  and  man,  supposing  him  to  be  possessed 
of  equally  sound  sense  and  fertile  imagination  with 
the  misanthropic  thinker,  must  needs  be  a  far 
higher  humorist.  Man  must  sympathize  with  man, 
to  be  able  to  expose  his  weaknesses  with  success. 
Hate  and  scorn  are  repellants ;  they  interpose  a 
barrier;  they  bring  darkness  in  their  train.  Love 
is  the  great  teacher,  to  lay  bare  the  mysteries  of 
humanity ;  the  guide,  to  traverse  its  depth  and 
height,  and  measure  its  circumference ;  the  plum- 
met, to  sound  its  abyss ;  and  the  living  sunshine, 
to  explore  its  every  crevice  and  bring  its  darkness 
into  day.  Of  this  love  Aristophanes  had  not  much, 
and  Terence  and  Plautus  had  little  more.  Nor 
was  this  strange.  There  was  comparatively  little 
to  endear  the  human  rac^  to  the  Pagan  moralist : 
he  saw  its  vices  and  its  follies ;  but  he  knew  not 
that  for  the  last  and  lowest  of  its  slaves  a  Divine 
Saviour  should  expire. 

With  the  growth  of  Christianity  the  principle 
of  love  extended  its  benignant  influence ;  soon, 
indeed,  corruption  manifested  itself,  and  Gnosti- 
cism poisoned  some  of  the  life-springs  of  devotion. 
The  great  principle  that  "  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure,*'  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  these 
remarks,  was  trampled  under  foot  of  man,  the 
beautiful  was  condemned  as  unholy.  Men  could 
not  forbid  the  stars  to  shine,  nor  the  flowers  to  bud 
in  spring,  nor  the  glorious  rainbow  to  span  the 
sky;  but  they  could  and  did  forbid  any  mental 
response  to  all  these  glories.  A  myriad  dewdrops 
might  glitter  like  diamonds  every  mom  in  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  but  not  one  pearl  of  wit  or 
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humor  was  allowed  to  drop  from  Christian  lips, 
lest  the  grace  of  the  baptized  man  should  be  dese- 
crated by  common  earthly  joys.  How  this  fearful 
error  waxed  and  deteloped  itself  into  the  corrup- 
tion of  social  life  in  Christian  lands,  and  the  aet- 
crance  of  a  redeeemed  world  from  its  Redeemer, 
need  not  be  narrated  here.  But  Gnosticism  and 
Gnostic  asceticism  was  not  the  soil  for  humor,  save 
one  of  a  cold,  and  harsh,  and  bitter  nature,  of 
which  ''Jerome*'  and  others  have  left  us  more 
than  sufficient  samples. 

Even  in  the  middle  ages,  humor,  as  far  as  it  had 
any  existence,  waa  negative  and  hard-hearted.  It 
showed  itself,  no  duubt,  here  and  there,  in  the 
famoua  "  Reynard/'  that  stern  protest  against  hy- 
pocrisy and  auperstiiion  ;  but  humor  in  the  highest 
sense  was  almost  an  incompatibility  with  the  then 
existing  state  of  society.  Freedom  is  its  essential 
element ;  and  who  possessed  this  when  brute  foree 
reigned  supreme,  save  where  the  influence  of  a 
corrupt,  but  Christian  church  interposed  to  shield 
the  helpless  from  overweening  tyranny  ?  The 
monks  can  alone  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  freedom, 
literary  and  social,  such  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  creation  of  humoristic  works ;  and  what 
a  freedom  was  this !  that  of  a  bird  in  ita  cage ;  or, 
in  the  case  of  nobler  and  higher  spirits,  of  a  falcon 
in  its  coop,  of  a  lion  taken  in  the  anarea !  If  other 
men  were  chained  by  hourly  need  to  the  struggle 
for  life,  for  existence ;  they,  the  monks,  were  like 
men,  freed  indeed  from  such  fetters,  but  shrouded 
'neath  dreary  cowls  and  robes  of  iron  sackcloth, 
that  checked  their  breath,  and  bound  them  to  abide 
as  statues  upon  one  spot  forever.  Monkish  humor! 
What  thotUd  it  be,  but  bitter,  harah,  and  stern  ? 
Or  else,  where  good-natured,  small  and  weak,  con- 
fined in  sympathies,  narrow  in  range,  devoid  of 
purpose  ?  A  pleasant  chuckling  over  a  little  pious 
fraud  for  holy  ends ;  a  satisfactory  conviction  of 
the  uni venal  depravity  of  the  human  race,  justi- 
fying an  occasional  lapse,  to  be  atoned  for  by  some 
subsequent  penance;  a  quiet  Latin  joke  at  the 
expense  of  a  rival  community ;  these,  and  such 
as  these,  are  ingredients  for  the  cauldron  of  hu- 
moristic harmlessness  in  monkery.  We  will  not 
describe  the  process  of  the  more  venomous  decoc- 
tion. However,  the  only  works  of  the  middle  ages 
possessing,  or  professing  any  humor,  did  proceed 
from  monks ;  and  they  are  few  indeed.  The  Jest- 
era  ^ere,  no  doubt,  ahrewd  fellows;  and  happy 
should  we  be  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
them,  in  this  present  age  and  life,  eapecially  if 
dowered  with  the  moral  excellences  which  dis- 
lingnish  **  ShakspeareV  fools,  of  whom  perchance 
anon.  But  "  the  jestera"  dealt  not  much  in  vellum 
or  parchment,  and  have  left  us  few  scraps  of  their 
handiwork.  With  the  Reformation,  or  rather  with 
that  outpouring  of  intellectual  energy  which  pre- 
eeded  and  hastened  it,  humor  first  assumed  its  ade- 
quate position  in  literature.  Rabelais  led  the  way. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  author  is  a  great  favorite 
of  oora;  he  has  geniality,  too,  and  occasional  large- 
ness of  heart ;  but  exaggeration  of  delivery  man 
all.    That  order  of  wit,  which  the  Americans  have 


appropriated  to  themselves,  and  which  consists  in 
a  monstrous  and  grotesque  amplification  of  fact,  is 
perhapa  the  easiest  attainable,  and  has  certainly 
little  to  recommend  it  to  esteem.  Still,  there  b  a 
gigantic  ^*  bonhommie^^  about  Gargantua  and  the 
other  heroes  of  this  strange  work,  which  is  nearly 
akin  to  true  humor,  and  must  always  command 
our  tribute  of  esteem.  Of  coune,  we  can  only 
think  with  disgust  of  the  unnecessary  ordure  which 
Rabelaia  has  heaped  around  his  own  pedestal,  and 
in  which  he  has  sunk  well-nigh  up  to  the  chin. 
Berni,  Pulei,  and  other  Italians,  had  indicated  the 
possession  of  high  humoristic  qualities  in  their 
mock  heroics ;  and  Ariosto  himself,  though  more 
distinguished  for  romantic  fancy,  was  not  devoid 
of  a  humorous  vein.  A  pleasing  "  bonJtommie^* 
might  also  be  discovered  in  some  of  Boccacio's 
stories.  Nevertheless,  the  firet  great  masterpiece 
of  humor  destined  to  electrify  the  world,  waa  the 
**  Don  Quixote"  of  Spain.  It  was  mainly  nega- 
tive indeed ;  but  that  which  exposes  imperfection 
and  would  correct  it,  must  in  some  sort  be  nega- 
tive ;  and  '*  Don  Quixote"  teaches  us  to  love 
human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate 
knight-errant,  whose  endeavora,  however  miadi- 
rected,  were  not  the  less  genuine  and  true-hearted. 
But  it  ia  not  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the 
progress  of  humor  from  clime  to  clime  and  age  to 
age.  Suffice  it  to  profess  that  our  own  national 
literature  may  claim  a  proud  preeminence  in  this 
as  in  so  many  other  spheres.  It  is  probahle,  that 
the  stores  of  Europe  united  would  not  be  found 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  her  humoristic  treas- 
ury. Spain  may  quote  Cervantes;  France,  Le 
Sage,  Moli^re,  Beaumarchais,  perhaps  Montaigne  ; 
Germany,  Lessing,  Wieland,  and  Jean  Paul ; 
luly,  her  mock  heroics.  As  for  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Russia,  we  profess  our  ignorance. 
Strange,  to  say,  we,  though  Quarterly  Reviewen, 
are  positively  not  omniscient;  not  even,  though, 
under  Providence,  we  indite  our  sentences  in  that 
royal  style,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  the  mon- 
arch and  the  anonymous  critiding.  Yet  let  os 
not  belie  ourselves ;  we  know  Andersen  the  Dane, 
and  Frederica  Bremer  the  Swede,  and  we  have 
further  read  some  Russian  works  of  fiction,  in 
German  veraionsof  them,  which  certainly  appeared 
anything  but  humorous.  We  can  affirm  as  much 
of  those  Polish  and  Hungarian  works,  with  which 
it  has  been  our  fortune  to  become  acquainted,  in 
more  familiar  tongues.  In  fine,  we  believe,  that 
these  and  other  lands  unnamed  would  add  little  to 
the  store/ of  the  world's  humorous  creations,  were 
one  language  common  to  all  men,  and  they  indited 
in  the  same.  And  now,  we  can  oppose  Shak- 
speare  to  Cervantes,  Molidre,  Wieland  ;  and  oh  ! 
how  far  greater  he  than  that  or  any  other  earthly 
triad  .'''—How  did  he  read  the  very  heart  of  human- 
ity, and  how  has  he  made  it  beat  palpably  before 
us  in  his  immortal  works ! — How  has  he  blended 
the  sweetest  sympathy  with  human  virtues,  with 
the  keenest  sense  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  best  f 
— His  fools,  as  was  before  suggested,  are  rarely 
mere  things  for  mirth  ;  but,  living,  breathing  fU> 
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low-creatares,  whom  we  learn  to  love,  and  pity, 
and  regard.  Let  us  think  of  the  noble-hearted 
companion  to  the  poor  discrowned  Lear,  ever  ready 
with  a  forced  laugh  and  a  biting  jest  to  divert  the 
maddening  soul  of  his  master  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  inhuman  wrongs ;  who  knew  Cordelia 
and  loved  her,  and  had  no  doubt  been  fully 
estimated  by  her :  "  Since  my  young  lady's  going 
into  France,  sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away  ;" 
or  let  us  remember  the  shrewd  and  somewhat  ar- 
tificial "  Touchstone,"  who  yet  follows  his  mis- 
tress into  banishment,  and  cheers  her  spirit  with 
his  quirks  and  his  oddities :  "I  care  not  for  my 
spirit,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary ;"  or  the  senti- 
mental '*  Feste  ;*'  or  even  the  marvellous  good- 
tempered,  long-suffering  "  Dromios/'  But  it 
matters  little  to  what  class  of  humorous  characters 
we  turn  our  attention  in  the  works  of  the  bard  of 
Avon ;  grotesque  barbarism  in  Caliban,  self-satis- 
fied shallow  silliness  in  Trinculo,  common-place 
sensuality  in  Stephano,  shrewd  and  yet  good- 
hearted  half-wittedness  in  Launce,  vague  and 
frothy  pomposity  in  Shallow,  imbecility  in  Slen- 
der, Ulkative  laxity  in  Mrs.  Quickly,  all  are  hit 
off  to  the  life,  some  by  a  few  rapid  strokes; 
others  in  finished  portraits,  and  with  lines  drawn 
close  and  fine;  and  without  ever  degenerating 
into  that  mere  embodiment  of  humors  at  which 
Ben  Jonson  aimed,  and  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  given  us  an  example  in  Sir  Percy  Shafton ; 
though  he,  no  doubt,  has  added  various  individual- 
izing traits,  which  raise  bis  knight  above  the  arti- 
ficial creatures  whom  rare  old  *'  Ben"  employs  for 
his  machinery.  AAer  Shakspeare,  then,  we 
scarcely  feel  entitled  to  enumerate  Ben  Jonson, 
though  we  enjoy  his  exquisite  masques,  and  own 
the  able '  wit  which  distinguishes  his  comedies. 
But  wit  is  not  humor.  Bobadil  is  not  a  living 
creature  as  Pistol  is,  that  noisy  swaggerer  Pistol ; 
and  yet  Bobadil  is  one  of  Ben  Jonson *s  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  a  humorous  character ;  his  most  suc- 
cessful is  that  of  Justice  Clement,  who  embodies 
an  admirable  idea  very  imperfectly  developed ; 
that  of  a  remarkably  kind-hearted  old  man,  who 
cannot  hurt  a  mouse,  but  is  always,  in  theory  and 
in  the  first  instance,  for  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
and  its  immediate  execution  on  all  offenders,  and 
endeavors  to  hide  his  real  mildness  under  the  veil 
of  extreme  severity  of  bearing.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  much  wit ;  mainly  wit  of  an  offen- 
sive and  odious  nature,  uttered  at  the  expense  of 
goodness  and  virtue ;  but  we  should  declare  hu- 
mor to  be  utterly  unknown  to  them,  were  it  not 
for  the  one  character  of  "  Bessus,"  in  which  they 
have  perhaps  transcended  **  Pistol ;"  showing  us 
a  combination  of  real  meanness  and  excessive 
smallneas  of  nature  with  vanity  and  pomposity 
which  is  infinitely  amusing,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
scenes  of  the  play  where  he  is  introduced  ;  the 
Imtter  are  exaggerated  and  disagreeable.  '*  Beau- 
moot  and  Fletcher"  never  knew  when  they  had 
given  enough  of  anything ;  being  alike  deficient  in 
taBte  and  principle,  they  went  on,  as  they  fancied, 
beapiog  up  effects,  until  they  sacrificed  the  very 


semblance  of  reality ;  not  knowing  or  remember- 
ing that  even  sunshine  itself,  too  fierce  or  too  con- 
tinuous, becomes  a  curse,  not  a  blessing,  and  im- 
poverishes what  it  would  enrich.  In  fact,  their 
want  of  common  sense  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  union  of  folly  with  wickedness  in  those  who 
might  be  wise,  if  they  loved  and  lived  for  God  and 
man.  Dryden  and  Pope,  too,  though  both  pos- 
sessing stores  of  wit,  are  deficient  in  true  humor  ; 
and  so  is  even  Swift,  much  as  his  "  Gulliver"  de- 
lights us.  But  Sterne,  on  the  other  hand,  Law- 
rence Sterne,  with  all  the  drawbacks  which  may 
justly  be  alleged  against  him,  wss  the  trae  roaster 
of  humors ;  as  '*  Corporal  Trim"  and  his  roaster 
will  bear  record  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  Fielding, 
despite  undeniable  coarseness,  which  would  make 
us  shrink  from  recommending  his  general  perusal 
in  these  days,  has,  more  especially  in  "  Joseph 
Andrews,"  sounded  the  depths  and  shoals  of 
humoristic  comedy ;  and  Goldsmith,  too,  in  the  de- 
lightful and  inimiuble  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  has 
given  us  that  exquisite  combination  of  quiet  cheer- 
fulness and  sweetness,  with  strong  good  sense, 
which  prompts  at  once  to  tears  and  laughter,  the 
most  delightful  of  all  combinations.  We  cannot 
say  much  for  Farquhar,  Congreve,  Wycberley, 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  &c.;  wit  they  all  possess  in  abun- 
dance, and  sometimes  humor  too ;  but  it  is  sadly 
*'  marred  in  the  delivery,"  and  can  *'  profit  little." 
Sheridan,  tcc  has  more  of  wit  than  humor,  and 
cannot  be  commended  as  a  moralist.  We  have 
omitted  Smollett  from  our  list ;  for,  as  a  whole, 
he  pleases  us  not ;  and  though  Butler,  Prior,  and 
Steele  have  claims  on  men's  regard,  we  stay  not 
to  enforce  them.  But  for  Addison  a  special  word 
of  recognition  must  be  reserved,  whose  delightful 
'*  Sir  Roger"  has  been  so  long  the  theme  of  ad- 
miration, and  whose  peculiar  genius  has  inspired 
one  modern  but  true-hearted  American.  Washing- 
ton Irving,  to  efforts  which  have  perchance  sur- 
passed the  chef  d'ceuvres  of  his  master. 

Yet  with  all  that  has  been  enumerated,  and  far 
more  not  touched  on  here,  we  think  that  we  can 
vindicate  yet  higher  humoristic  glories  for  the  last 
half  century.  In  poetry,  the  legendary  ballads  of 
Southey,  those,  at  least,  of  a  lighter  order,  have 
attained  to  an  excellence  of  their  kind  not  easily 
to  be  surpassed ;  who  thst  has  ever  read  them 
will  not  remember  with  delight  '*  Queen  Orica  and 
the  Martyrs  Five,"  and  "  Queen  Mary's  Christen- 
ing!" Moore  and  Byron  are  not  to  be  named  in 
the  same  category  with  Southey ;  both^have  much 
wit,  the  former's  sometimes  playful,  ^tne  latter's 
almost  always  evil  and  destructive  ;  but  neither  of 
them  excels  in  humor.  The  wit,  and  what  some 
would  call  the  humor  of  Byron^s  "  Don  Juan,"  re- 
sides almost  exclusively  in  incongruous  and,  oft- 
times,  startlingly  profane  collocations  of  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  combined  with  a  certain  bril- 
liant flashiness,  and  a  wonderful  knack  at  rhyming. 
But,  in  prose,  Scott  was,  perhaps,  the  first  great 
champion  of  supremacy  for  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  can  only  allude  now  to  his  "  Caleb  Balder- 
stones"  and  "  Dominie  Sampsons ;"  his  Antiqua- 
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ries  and  his  Friars.  But  he  will  be  admitted  to 
have  familiariaed  us  with  all  the  more  amiable 
and  more  ludicrous  traits  of  Scottish  nationality, 
and  writing  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  and 
sympathizing  with  those  whom  he  depicts,  he  has 
transcended  a  whole  legion  of  witlings,  and  vindi- 
cated the  propriety  of  the  natural  union  betwixt 
sound  principle  and  genuine  humor.  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  though  with  the  sad  drawback  of  irreligion 
^-negative,  not  positive,  consisting  in  the  absence 
of  distinctive  Christianity,  not  in  the  presence  of 
offensive  infidelity — performed  in  some  degree  a 
similar  labor  of  love  for  our  Irish  neighbors ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  her  humor  is  ofttimes  cold 
and  mechanical,  and  her  morality  wanting  in  the 
principle  of  genial  charity.  Various  other  humor- 
ists have  arisen,  of  whom  we  might  speak  at 
length.  Miss  Austen  has  certainly  claims  on  our 
consideration,  and  so  has  even  Bulwer  in  some 
parts  of  '*  Pelham"  and  *'  Eugene  Aram,*-  and  so 
most  assuredly  has  Marryatt  in  "  Peter  Simple*' 
and  other  of  his  naval  creations ;  but  Miss  Austen 
is  a  little  "  coldish,"  and  Bulwer  is  somewhat  flim- 
sy, and  Marryatt  is  rather  hard-hearted,  as  '*  The 
Naval  Captain,'*  and  *'  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy," 
and  **  Percival  Keene"  evince,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  Smollett,  to  whom  we  prefer  him  on 
the  whole.  But,  perhaps,  this  our  own  imme- 
diate day  is  the  most  highly  favored  by  a  directly 
humoristio  display,  in  two  great  individualities,  at 
least,  to  which  we  purpose  to  devote  some  cur- 
sory remarks. 

We  are  not  peculiarly  proud  of  the  pleasing 
pretty  nesses  of  Leigh  Hunt,  (the  alliteration  was  not 
sought  for,)  though  we  like  much  his  volume  of 
"  Wit  and  Humor,"  preferring,  however,  that  on 
'*  Fancy  and  Imagination ;"  nor  would  we  com- 
mend the  harsh,  and  crude,  and  unwholesome 
sloeberries  which  Douglas  Jerrold  proffers  us,  as 
grapes  from  the  vineyard  of  wit ;  nor  does  Mrs. 
Gore's  flippancy,  nor  Mrs.  Trollope's  coarseness, 
engage  our  marked  sympathies.  And  yet  all  these 
writers,  and  various  others  unnoted,  have  merits 
in  their  way  which  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
question :  thus  Mrs.  Grore  has  real  quickness  and 
fertility  of  invention,  and  a  certain  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  worst  side  of  life ;  and  Mrs. 
Trullope  has  strong  masculine  sense  and  energy, 
and  living  earnestness,  and  in  one  work,  "  The 
Widow  Barnaby,"  despite  the  vulgarity  of  some 
scenes,  has  attained  the  excellent,  and  created 
whtit  will  long  endure ;  and  even  Douglas  Jerrold 
has  generoq^ impulses  at  times,  when  his  head  will 
a]|i)w  his  heart  fair  play,  and  always  a  brilliant 
imagination ;  and  has  attained  some  approach  to 
truth  in  the  **  Caudle  Papers,"  though  we  ques- 
tion whether  that  production  has  not  wrought 
more  harm  than  good ;  but  all  these,  and  many 
other,  comparatively  feeble,  luminaries,  wax  pale 
and  dim  within  the  sphere  of  the  two  suns  of 
humor,  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Wit,  others 
may  and  do  excel  in  ;  Jerrold,  for  instance,  is  far 
above  either  of  these  in  this  department,  and  so, 
perhaps,  is  Lever,  whom  we  reserve  for  future 


consideration  :  but  then  wit  is  as  inferior  to  humof 
as  soap-bubbles  to  genial  nectar,  aa  the  froth  on 
the  surface  to  the  pure  liquid  beneath,  or  even  as 
the  shadow  to  the  substance.  Wit  is  no  more 
than  a  curious  collocation  of  apparently  dissimilar 
objects ;  it  is  a  lower  form  of  expression  of  that 
poetic  fancy,  so  characteristic  of  our  English  bards, 
which  finds  some  type  of  beauty  in  the  material 
world  for  every  emotion  of  the  soul.  Humor,  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  deals  mainly  with  human 
character ;  it  contrasts  the  real  with  the  ideal  in 
the  spirit  of  genial  love  and  pity,  and  moves  at 
once  to  tears  and  laughter.  Wit,  then,  is  mainly 
external ;  humor  internal :  the  former  is  dependent 
on  the  fancy ;  the  latter  on  reason  and  feeling. 
Every  great  humorist  will  be  probably  found  to 
possess  wit,  or  the  capacity  for  wit,  as  well,  at 
least,  in  a  degree:  but  a  very  mighty  and  brilliant 
witling,  or  witmonger,  may  not  possess  a  single 
spark  of  genuine  humor.  Wit  is  generally  nega- 
tive ;  humor  as  generally  affirmative.  But  we  will 
not  carry  our  definitions  further  for  the  present,  or 
we  may  haply  seem  to  contradict  ourselves ;  for 
we  confess  that  the  boundaries  of  either  region 
cannot  be  absolutely  determined  ;  that  wit  may  be 
sometimes  found  in  humor,  and  even  humor  in 
wit. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray. Some  readers  may  wonder  at  our  at  once 
elevating  the  latter  humorist,  on  the  score  of  one 
great  work,  to  a  level  with  the  author  of  "  The 
Pickwick  Papers,"  "  Oliver  Twist,"  **  Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  and  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit ;"  but  were 
Thackeray  never  to  complete  his  "  Pendennis," 
or  other  works,  and  to  rest  his  claim  to  the  admira- 
tion of  future  generations  on  **  Vanity  Fair"  alone, 
he  would  have  already  achieved  a  humoristic  ele- 
vation, which  admits,  perhaps,  of  no  supremacy, 
save  that  of  the  all-conquering  "  Shakspeare." 
Cervantes'  fame  rests  on  **  Don  Quixote  ;"  Swift's 
practically  on  "Gulliver:"  Sterne's  on  "Tristram 
Shandy  ;"  and  Goldsmith's  on  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  We  are  now  in  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing voluminous  contributions  to  literature  from  all 
men  of  high  literary  genius ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  authors  of  most  absolute  merit  have  gen- 
erally been  the  most  fertile  also.  But  *'  Vanity 
Fair"  is  enough  of  itself  to  ground  a  European, 
nay,  a  world>reputation,  and  that  of  a  most  en- 
during nature.  But  let  us  proceed  in  order  due. 
Dickens,  who  came  first  in  order  of  time,  claims 
also  our  first  attention.  Now,  let  us  not  hesitate 
to  avow,  and  at  once,  that  there  is  much  we  can- 
not approve  of  in  this  author's  writings.  We  do 
not  allude  to  the  tendency  to  vague  and  pernicious 
sentimentalism  apparent  in  his  "  Battle  of  Life," 
and  other  recent  prod-uctions,  but  rather  to  that 
absence  of  direct  reference  to  the  highest  motives, 
which  led  a  critic  to  observe,  that  Sunday  seemed 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  week  in  all  the  tales  of 
Mr.  Dickens.  There  is  an  improvement,  and  we 
are  happy  to  record  the  fact,  in  this  respect.  Its 
first  perceptible  mark  was  the  sympathetic  bodying 
forth  of  the  country  clergyman  who  buries  little 
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Nell,  in  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  And  in 
this  writer's  latest  work,  "  Dombey  and  Son," 
which  we  have  noted  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  have  remarked,  with  much  pleasure,  a  rever- 
ential  tone  as  to  the  holy  mystery  of  Baptism, 
and  a  general  recognition  of  the  practical  value  of 
religion,  which  leads  us  to  hope  for  yet  clearer, 
and  better,  and  higher  things.  We  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Dickens  was  not,  but  has  now  become,  a 
member  of  our  church.  If  this  be  so,  we  thank 
God  that  he  has  been  led  to  such  visible  commun- 
ion with  OS,  and  Venture  to  pray  that  he  may 
receive  a  more  and  more  abundant  revelation  of 
gospel,  and  therefore  catholic,  truth.  We  believe 
that  he  is  a  friend  of  order,  we  are  sure  that  his 
instincts  are  devotional ;  why,  then,  should  he  not 
be  *^  one  of  us,"  in  the  terrible  strife  approaching 
betwixt  unbelief  and  lawlessness  and  the  spirit  of 
obedience  to  our  Godi  More  of  this  anon.  We 
should  also  desire  that  some  careless  expressions, 
tending  indirectly,  to  encourage  a  national  sin, 
drunkenness,  be  avoided  for  the  future ;  and  that 
a  sincere  determination  be  shown  to  cling  to  truth, 
and  throw  '*  faction"  overboard.  We  think  there 
was  a  tendency  in  Mr.  Dickens*  mind,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  hold  our  aristocratic  institutions  re- 
sponsible for  our  partial  social  destitution,  and  other 
existing  evils :  his  visit  to  the  transatlantic  land 
of  democracy  has,  we  believe,  gone  far  to  correct 
this  impression.  At  least,  we  trace  no  relics  of  it, 
even,  in  the  last  great  emanation  of  our  author's 
spirit,  **  Dombey  and  Son."  Not  that  we  would 
be  understood  to  dissent  from  the  positions  put  for- 
ward in  '*  The  Chimes"  for  instance,  or  that  we 
are  inclined  to  condemn  the  forcible  illustration 
therein  conveyed  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor ;  or 
that  we  think  the  condemnation  of  Malthusian  and 
anti-Christian  theories  a  whit  too  savage  and  se- 
vere :  but  the  picture  there  drawn  was  one-sided  ; 
the  counter-balancing  pole  of  truth  was  wanting  : 
we  heard  much  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  the  vile  selfishness  of  the  rich, 
but  saw  nothing  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal, 
which  nevertheless  also  exists.  Mr.  Dickens  ap- 
peared, in  fine,  inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  sweeping 
allegations  of  Douglas  Jerrold  and  other  destruc- 
tives, and  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  swell 
their  cries  for  a  violent  social  revolution.  It  may 
be,  that  calm  reflection  has  induced  far  sounder 
views ;  and  an  instinctive  dislike  of  these  raven- 
ous birds  of  carnage,  which  seem  to  scent  the 
eoming  desolation  and  croak  for  their  prey,  may 
also  have  gone  far  to  repel  such  alliance;  and 
something,  too,  may  have  been  wrought  by  the 
evidence  of,  and,  if  report  may  be  credited,  direct 
participation  in,  the  charities  of  on6  of  the  most 
virtuous,  noble-hearted  and  Christian  women  with 
whose  possession  this  country  is  blessed.  But, 
however  the  change  has  been  eflfected,  it  would 
certainly  seem  "  for  the  time  present"  to  be  real. 
And,  now,  a  truce  to  these  more  serious  consider- 
ations ;  and  let  us  devote  a  few  words  to  comments 
on  the  homoristic  excellenees  of  this  great  writer. 
Genial  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  and  more 


especially  with  the  pure  and  lovely,  under  a  home- 
ly garb,  and  wearing  the  aspect  of  infantine  inno- 
cence, is  his  predominant  characteristic.  No  man, 
probably,  has  ever  understood  and  portrayed  chil- 
dren so  well ;  realizing  and  dramatically  rendering 
their  sweet  simplicity,  their  charming  artlessness, 
and  all  their  winning  **  words  and  ways."  No 
man  has  ever  depicted  childlike  characters  in  vari- 
ous aspiects  and  positions,  with  such  truthfulness 
and  delightful  geniality,  with  such  noble  and 
genuine  admiration  and  love.  From  ''  Pickwick" 
to  **  Pinch,"  and  the  glorious  **  Captain  Cuttle," 
as  we  may  fitly  denominate  him,  a  range  of  por- 
traitures of  this  class  has  been  presented  to  us, 
unequalled  in  all  the  stores  of  humor  of  all  ages. 
That  an  author,  thus  imbued  with  a  pure  and 
lovely  childlike  spirit,  (and  this  he  must  possess 
who  could  write  thus,  despite  his  keen  sagacity, 
sound  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,)  must 
be  eminently  Christian,  from  a  moral  point  of  view^ 
will  surely  not  be  questioned.  Christianity  alone 
has  taught  us  to  reverence  this  simple  purity  of 
heart ;  which  we  love  and  admire  the  more,  the 
more  we  are  constrained  to  laugh  at  its  singular 
methods  of  expression.  And  here,  be  it  observed, 
that  though  imperfection  be  laughable,  downright 
vice  never  is  so.  The  failings  of  the  good,  whom, 
uken  all  in  all,  we  are  compelled  '*  to  look  op 
to,"  whom  we  long  to  emulate,  at  least,  in  their 
better  qualities,  these,  despite  their  incongruity, 
are  rarely  painful,  especially  when  they  are  of  an 
intellectual,  not  a  moral  nature.  We  certainly  do 
not  regard  our  dear  friend  *'  Pinch"  the  less,  be- 
cause his  exquisite  simplicity  sometimes  moves 
us  to  tears  of  pity ;  and  the  intimate  reliance  of 
'^  Cap*en  Cuttle"  on  the  wisdom  of  his  friend 
'*  Bunsby,"  though  not  remarkably  sensible,  does 
most  undoubtedly  enhance  the  beauty  of  his  char- 
acter, and  makes  us  love  him,  and  even  esteem  him 
more.  The  Christian  virtues  of  meekness,  faith, 
unhesitating  reliance,  charity,  are  all  shadowed 
forth  in  the  characters  of  these  humoristic  heroes ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  *'  The  Captain,"  they  do  fur- 
ther assume  a  directly  devotional  developmeoti 
which  some  readers  may  think  calculated  to  throw 
ridicule  on  religion,  but  which  to  us  only  appears 
to  hallow  it  in  its  most  unintellectual  guise.  Thus, 
the  strange  use  made  by  '*  Cap'en  Cuttle"  of  the 
common  prayer-book  for  devotional  purposes,  is  to 
us  at  once  aflfecting  and  humoristically  delightful ; 
and  when  he  makes  the  wrong  responses  with 
such  emphasis,  and  with  such  a  humble  and  lov- 
ing intention,  we  feel  that  a  great  practical  lesson 
is  conveyed  to  us,  teaching  us  to  bear  with  all 
such  errors  of  comprehension,  more  especially  in 
the  poor,  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
loving  obedience.  Let  us  not  be  imsgined  to  vin- 
dicate pious  frauds,  because  their  immediate  effect 
on  the  poor  and  lowly  may  be  good,  or  to  palliate 
any  error  in  the  preacher  or  instructor.  Where 
the  church  pays  no  strict  regard  to  truth,  the  edu- 
cated will  necessarily  cast  off  all  religion  ;  and  the 
poor,  too,  in  time  are  like  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  their  superiors :  as  the  scenes  now  eoaoted 
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ia  Roman  Catholic  Grermany  and  other  foreign 
states  may  teach  ua.  But  to  resume.  Dickens 
adds  to  this  remarkable  and  delightful  power  of 
depicting  children  and  childlike  spirits,  of  whose 
Jike  is  '*  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'*  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  humorous  in  all  classes,  as  evinced  in 
**  Sam  Waller,"  and  so  many  other  creatures  of 
his  fertile  fancy.  We  do  not  delight  so  much  in 
the  juvenile  and  aggressive  class  of  characters  of 
whom  Sam  is  the  type,  because  a  certain  amount 
of  sauciuess  and  real  irreverence  of  spirit  is  mani- 
fest in  their  tone  and  deportment,  fur  which  their 
goodness  of  heart  doea  not  quite  make  amends  : 
bot  even  these  have  been  aoftened  down  of  late ; 
for  '*  Mark  Tap  well,"  their  latest  representative, 
had  more  of  the  humility  of  a  pure  and  noble  heart 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  *'  Dombey  and 
Son,"  there  is  no  individual  exactly  pertaining  to 
this  class ;  unless,  indeed,  **  Miss  Susan  Nipper," 
that  admirable  embodiment  of  really  amiable,  but, 
at  first,  unpleasant  snappishness,  pertain  to  the 
eategory,  whose  proximity  for  a  long  time  to  her 
almost  too  angelic  and  spiritual  mistress,  gradually 
eorrects  her  propensities,  and  softens  her  into  a 
most  useful  and  pleasant  member  of  society. 

Bot  we  are  hurrying  out  of  bounds,  pressing 
forward  while  so  much  lies  behind  us.  First,  be- 
fore we  consider  '*  Dombey  &  Son,"  let  us  cast  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  literary  career  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, and  let  us  further  enumerate  one  or  two  of 
his  general  qualities  which  we  have  as  yet  omitted 
to  record.  His  graphic  power  of  *'  daguerreo- 
typing"  every  object  he  has  once  beheld,  in  words, 
roust  not  be  forgotten ;  more  especially  his  won- 
drous cognizance  of  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
modem  "  urbs"  of  the  world,  which  is  emphatically 
*'  Town,"  London.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge his  keen  powers  of  satire,  developed  in  the 
portraiture  of  "  Pecksniff"  and  so  many  other  liv- 
ing characters,  though  on  this  point  he  must 
decidedly  yield  the  palm  to  his  great  rival,  or 
rather  fellow-workman,  Thackeray.  Dickens  came 
ODt  at  once  "  forty  thousand  strong,"  to  speak 
colloquially.  *'  Pickwick"  carried  us  all  by  storm. 
It  is  still  esteemed  by  many  his  best  work.  We 
admire  it  much,  but  cannot  regard  it  in  this  light ; 
for  the  earnestness,  pathoa,  and  poetry  so  con- 
spicnous  in  his  later  great  creations  are  almost 
wholly  wanting  to  it.  "Oliver  Twist"  was,  in 
some  respects,  an  advance;  its  subject,  indeed, 
was  eminently  painful,  and  we' must  be  allowed 
even  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  some  of  the 
scenes  in  it,  and  more  especially  those  connected 
with  love  matters,  bordered  on  twaddle ;  but  the 
exquisite  touches  of  pathos  here  and  there  were 
revelations  of  beauty  for  which  we  were  not  pre- 
pared. Who  can  ever  forget  the  exquisitely 
mournful  and  yet  glad  parting  of  the  little  dying 
orphan  child  and  Oliver!  Then  came  **  Nicholas 
Nickleby :"  we  are  compelled  to  pass  on  hurriedly, 
though  we  would  willingly  say  much  on  each  of 
theae  creation^.  As  a  whole,  **  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by" was  a  more  pleasant  work  to  us  than  either 
of  those  preceding  it,  though   not,  perhaps,  as 


laughable  as  Pickwick,  or  as  powerful  as  "  Oliver 
Twist."  The  story  had  far  more  of  interest; 
and,  perhaps,  a  higher  artistic  unity  was  attained. 
There  was  less,  too,*  of  caricature  and  exaggeration, 
and  more  reality  in  many  respects,  and  a  more 
equable  balance  of  humor  and  pathos  was  pre- 
served. Then  came  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
more  pathetic  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  though 
otherwise  faulty;  and  then  **Barnaby  Radge," 
possessing  great  merits  too,  and,  perhaps,  more 
manifest  picturesqueness,  more  poetry  of  conce^ 
tion  than  its  elder  brethren.  And  then  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit"  was  bodied  forth  ;  at  first,  forced  and 
unnatural,  began  by  a  very  pert  and  **  haberdash- 
erlike" attack  on  all  claims  of  ancestry  and  lofty 
birth,  but  afterwarda  assuming  a  special  character 
of  its  own,  sternly  instructive  in  its  American 
scenes,  more  directly  moral  than  any  other  work 
from  the  same  hand,  genial  and  pioua- hearted  in 
the  delineation  of  **  Pinch"  and  his  ways ;  as  a 
whole,  very  delightful,  though  no  doubt  faulty 
also,  because  containing  more  of  the  strained  and 
unnatural  than  its  predecessors.  Then  came  the 
Christmas  books.  The  sketches  of  foreign  travels 
we,  for  the  present,  pass  over,  confining  ourselves 
to  fiction.  In  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  gifts 
there  has  decidedly  been  no  advance.  The  first 
delighted  everybody  from  its  geniality  and  practical 
utility.  The  second  was  very  powerful,  but  rather 
bitter ;  admirable  in  its  way,  yet,  perhaps,  scarcely 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  third,  **  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,"  though  affected  in  parts,  was 
pleasing  aa  a  whole,  and  in  some  passagea  delight- 
ful, but  very  defective  in  moral;  encouraging  a 
aentimental  reserve  betwixt  husband  and  wife, 
calculated  to  effect  extensive  injury  ;  snd  further, 
marvellously  improbable.  The  last,  '*  The  Battle 
of  Life,"  was  infinitely  below  the  level  of  the  low- 
est of  the  former  three ;  traces  of  a  master-hand 
might,  indeed,  still  be  discerned  in  it ;  but  im- 
probability was  therein  developed  into  the  impos- 
sible, and  a  false,  morbid  notion  of  that  holy  thing, 
"  self-sacrifice,"  inculcated,  but  too  much  in  keep- 
ing with  the  exaggerations  of  the  day  ;  a  loved 
and  loving  maiden  being  actually  induced  to  aban- 
don her  lover,  and  pretend  to  run  away  with 
another  man,  to  the  anguish  and  all  but  despair 
of  that  lover  and  her  sister  and  father,  in  order 
that  the  said  sister  might  have  a  chance  of  aecuring 
for  herself  that  affection  which  the  supposed  lost 
one  had  cast  away.  And  this  childish,  not  child- 
like, mean,  not  noble,  desire  of  the  younger  maid 
to  rival  her  elder  aister'a  natural  and  becoming 
self-sacrifice,  since  she  was  not  beloved,  is  com- 
mended and  held  up  by  Charles  Dickens  as  a 
model  for  thq  imiution  of  England's  daoghters! 
But  let  us  not  dwell  on  this  unhappy  theme. 

Finally,  then,  '*  Dombey  and  Son"  has  ap- 
peared, in  a  great  degree,  to  restore  oar  confidence 
as  to  the  moral  soundness  of  this  author  and  his 
recovery  from  morbid  tendencies ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  convince  us  that  his  reverence  for  revela- 
tion haa  deepened  and  ia  deepening.  The  first 
quarter  of  this  work,  up  to  little  Dombey *s  death. 
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b  one  of  the  most  exqoisite  things  in  all  literatnre ; 
the  aeqael  has  great  beauties,  but  snflers  much 
by  eoming  after  it.  Though  we  cannot  understand 
the  father^B  horror  of  the  sweet  sister,  we  can 
well  understand  why  she  should  (ail  in  replacing 
little  Paul :  we  cannot  attach  that  tivid  interest  to 
her  which  we  did  to  the  odd  and  yet  so  natural 
child,  whose  life  and  death  are,  from  beginning  to 
end,  in  such  wonderful  keeping  with  one  another, 
and  constitute  in  theraseWes  a  work  of  the  highest 
art.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  devoting  a  care- 
ful criticism  to  "  Dombey  and  Son  ;"  it  is,  in  some 
lespects,  better  written,  though  with  more  appar- 
ent labor,  than  any  of  the  works  that  have  gone 
before  it.  Its  general  purpose,  to  teach  the  value- 
leasness,  in  themselves,  of  the  greatest  earthly 
possessions,  is  highly  to  be  commended  :  and  the 
character  of  **  Mr.  Dombey,"  which  elucidates  this 
moral,  is  drawn  with  a  master  hand,  though  the 
portraiture  is  exaggerated.  "  Mrs.  Dombey"  we 
think  overdrawn,  and  her  line  of  conduct  appears 
to  OS  most  unnatural.  Such  things  may  have  hap- 
pened in  real  life,  but  '*  truth  is  stronger  than  fic- 
tion :"  that  is,  incongruities  are  discovered  in  life 
which  may  not  be  permitted  in  works  of  art.  The 
probable  alone  is  the  velatively  true;  though, 
practically  speaking,  the  all  but  impossible  may 
kmse  occurred.  **  Mr.  Toots"  is  a  delightful  in- 
dividuality in  his  way,  and  his  union  with  "  Miss 
Susan  Nipper,"  despite  her  comparatively  low 
origin,  is  highly  satis^ctory.  Finally,  "  Dombey 
and  Son"  is,  on  many  points,  an  advance  ;  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  evidence  to  us  of  yet  higher 
powers  residing  in  our  author  than  he  has  till  now 
exhibited;  not  that  we  believe  he  ti7i7/  exhibit 
these  in  straining  after  the  romantic  and  poetical. 
No;  unless  correct  principles,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, religious  and  political,  broaden  and  deepen 
within  his  mind  and  soul,  he  will,  in  our  opinion, 
retrograde  in  future  works.  But  so  much  is  cer^ 
tain ;  there  is  no  standing  still,  for  Charles  Dick- 
ens :  if  he  adds  to  his  stock  of  realized  truths,  he 
will  advance ;  if  he  does  not,  he  will  be  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  exaggeration  to  avoid  repetition ; 
and  then  is  sure  to  decline,  perhaps  to  fall. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  his  great, 
in  some  respects,  indeed,  greater,  contemporary, 
who,  however,  cedes  the  palm  to  him  in  various 
qaalities  of  high  art.  For,  first,  Thackeray, 
though  he  has  an  accurate  perception  of  the  out- 
ward world  in  his  way,  cannot  paint  and  describe 
as  Dickens  can  ;  he  has  not  that  strung  instinct  of 
locality ;  he  rather  tells  us  what  has  happened 
than  places  all  the  scenes  actually  before  us,  as 
does  the  author  of  **  Dombey  and  Son."  Then, 
again,  though  he  writes  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
though  he  has  decidedly  more  of  the  serpent's 
wisdfMn,  he  is  comparatively  deficient  in  the  harm- 
leesness  of  the  dove.  He  does  not  understand 
childhood  in  its  ideal  and  oft-times  real  purity  and 
innocence,  as  does  Dickens ;  his  is  a  harsher, 
■temer  view.  He  directs  our  attention  to  that 
**  original  sin"  which  manifests  itself  in  the  young 
diild  at  so  early  a  period :  he  has  given  us,  in- 


deed, one  wonderful,  childlike  and  yet  manly  char- 
acter, superior  to  anything  Dickens  has  achieved 
in  that  line,  we  mean  '*  Dobbins ;"  but  '*Amelia»^' 
though  meant  to  be  innocent  and  amiable,  is  really 
mean  and  selfish ;  and  after  all  his  exaggerated 
encomiums,  the  author  is  compelled  to  confess  aa 
much  himself.  There  is  not  much  unity  of  design 
in  •*  Vanity  Fair,"  for  to  this  we  propose  to  con- 
fine our  remarks.  The  "Snob  Papers,"  the 
•'  Yellow-Plush  Papers,"  the  "  Travels,  Irish  and 
Egyptian,"  "  Jeames'  Diary,"  "  Christmas  Tales," 
and  various  papers  contributed  to  Fraser^s,  have 
possessed  great  merit  in  their  way,  though  this 
merit  has  been  generally  tinctured  by  flippancy, 
and  sometimes  attainted  by  downright  want  of 
taste ;  but  they  fall  far  below  the  level  of  this 
one  great  work  of  fiction,  "  Vanity  Fair."  It  is 
called  "  a  novel  without  a  hero."  It  is  scarcely 
a  novel  at  all,  for  it  is  sadly  deficient  in  unity 
Could  we  regard  "Dobbins"  as  the  centre  of 
interest,  we  should,  indeed,  secure  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  ;  but  he  is  too  long  removed  from 
the  scene,  and  only  becomes  very  prominent  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  book.  Its  aim  seems 
to  be  to  castigate  the  follies  and  lighter  vi^s  of 
society.  "  Rebecca,"  who  reflects  them  in  an  ex- 
aggerated yet  pleasant  shape,  is  the  type  of  the 
"  sinful  use  or  abuse  of  this  worid,"  which  is  held 
up  to  contempt.  Thackeray  is,  in  truth,  a  far 
more  powerful  moralist  than  Dickens ;  he  under- 
stands grown  men  and  women  better,  at  least  in 
society  :  of  the  poor,  of  any,  indeed,  beyond  what 
may  be  called  the  privileged  classes,  he  has  ex- 
hibited little  cognizance.  Unsparingly,  and  yet 
lovingly,  has  he  mirrored  all  the  conventional  vices 
of  modern  life.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  life  of 
young  "  Osborne,"  as  here  presented  to  ns,  is 
calculated  to  efiTect  more  extensive  good  among 
thoughtless  youths,  proud  of  their  capacities  for 
vice,  than  might  be  wrought  by  the  most  powerful 
of  pulpit  orators  t  Selfishness,  under  every  guise, 
Thackeray  delights  to  hold  up  to  contempt ;  but, 
perhaps,  he  has  never  pilloried  it  with  more  evident 
"  gusto"  in  the  act,  than  in  his  portraiture  of  this 
vain  and  rather  heartless,  fast  young  "  Osborne," 
so  much  admired  by  the  ladies,  boasting  of  his 
"  bonnes  fortunes,"  lighting  cigars  with  love-letters, 
and  slavishly  imitated  and  followed  by  the  wonder- 
struck  youngsters  of  his  regiment.  By  repeated 
strokes  of  consummate  art  almost  the  impossible  is 
achieved.  Recklessness  is  made  to  appear  des- 
picable and  license  mean.  Well  may  Mr.  Thack- 
eray rejoice  in  his  endeavors  to  efiTect  such  ends. 
If  conceived  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and 
love,  we  scruple  not  to  declare  that  they  shall  be 
a  crown  of  glory  to  him  even  here.  Such  things 
carry  with  them  their  "  exceeding  great  reward." 
The  pathos  of  our  author  is  very  deep  and  very 
sweet,  and  none  the  less  deep  and  sweet  because 
used  with  a  certain  "  retenue"  and  reserve ;  never 
"  set  in  for,"  as  it  were,  but  appearing  to  coma 
unsought  for,  arising  naturally  and  inevitably  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  tale,  and  generally  con- 
veyed in  the  most  simple,  plain,  matter-of-faot 
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langMge.  Mr.  Thtckemy  doet  not  d«al  muoh  in 
the  iowen  of  fancy.  Thote  of  aentimont  and 
thottght  spring  spontaneously  and  eoostantly  in  his 
garden ;  he  seeks  for  no  bothoase  piante,  no  ex- 
otics, however  fragrant ;  nothing  is  forced,  nothing 
artificial ;  the  very  gravel  which  strews  the  paths 
betwixt  the  flower-beds  seems  as  if  it  mttst  have 
lain  there  ibrever. 

Dickens,  in  music,  woold  be  a  combination  of 
"  Meyerbeer"  with  **  Bellini  ;*'  that  is,  of  the  lat- 
ter'a  simple  melody  with  the  former's  strong  efiects, 
•unling  and  dramatic.  Thackeray  is  more  equable, 
perhaps  more  genuine,  bearing  a  stronger  affinity 
with  **  Mozart."  And  yet  there  is  the  fairyjight- 
ness  of  **  Mendelssohn,"  in  his  happiest  momenta, 
to  be  traced  in  Dickens'  creations ;  and  we  must 
Dot  be  understood  to  place  them  beneath  the  more 
thoroughly  aelf-consistent  "  Vanity  Fair."  Dick- 
ens certainly  sinks  far  below  Thackeray  at  times ; 
be  has  done  so  in  the  greater  part  of  '*  Dombey 
and  Son  ;"  but  he  also,  at  times,  rises  above  him, 
and  soars  to  a  purer  ideal.  Nothing  equal  to  little 
Paul  Dombey 's  visit,  and  the  children's  party,  and 
his  subsequent  death-bed  acenes  has,  we  think, 
proceeded  from  Thackeray's  pen.  If  we  balance, 
then, ^  these  merits,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  on 
which  side  the  balance  pre|iooderates.  Shall  we 
prefer  a  beautiful  spring  day,  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  that  season  of  youth  and  love,  overclouded 
at  noonday,  but  beauteous  at  its  dawn  and  glorioua 
at  its  eve?  Or  the  genial  happiness  of  fresh, 
sunny,  healthful,  delightful  autumn  weather— say 
in  October — a  frosty  kindlineas  in  the  air,  no  rap- 
tures of  delight  from  bird  or  beast,  hot  an  universal 
sense  of  healthful  enjoyment ;  a  little  haie,  per- 
chance, now  and  then,  here  and  there,  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  a  glorious  day,  leaving  a  sense  of 
deep  content  and  gratitude  behind  it!  Both,  no 
doubt,  are  good  and  beautiful ;  and  for  both  may 
we  thank  the  Giver  of  good  thinga.  But  true  it 
is,  that  Dickens  has  more  of  apring  and  Thackeray 
more  of  autumn.  May,  they  long  enjoy  a  sunny 
•ummertide  I 

Both  of  these  authors  we  would  now  remind 
solemnly,  if  we  could  impressively,  that  their  re- 
sponsibilities are  enormous.  No  two  men  are  capa- 
ble of  exercising  a  wider  influence  for  good  or  evil 
over  their  fellow-creatures ;  the  weapons  in  their 
hands  are  keen-edged  tools ;  they  must  cut  in  one 
direction ;  they  may  cut  in  both ;  levelling*  the 
tares  and  the  wheat.  Now,  that  the  rest  of 
Europe  is  distracted  and  revolutionized,  unable  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  literary  charmer  "  charm 
be  never  so  wisely,"  we  have  yet  time  and  leisure 
in  this  country  to  sympathize  with  ideal  woes,  and 
indulge  ourselves  in  that  honest,  hearty  merriment 
which  true  humor  cannot  but  call  from  all  who 
"  mark"  it.  How  long  this  comparative  tranquil- 
lity shall  continue,  we  know  not.  But  we  may 
Receive  ourselves.  A  dread  battle,  moral,  at  least, 
if  not  physical,  will  have  to  be  fought  in  this 
country^  for  the  defence  of  the  first  principles  of 


order  and  authority,  which  amongst  na  done  aw 
preaerved  intact.  We  are  well  assured,  that  both 
of  iheae  great  hamorists  are  too  deep  and  aamest 
thinkers  to  call  us  bigots,  because  we  believe  the 
Stale-Establishment  of  Christianity,  under  Provi- 
denee,  to  be  the  main  bnlwark  of  this  Christiaa 
land.  Whatever  be  men's  religious  creed,  they 
cannot  but  see  how  essential  the  principle  of  hon- 
est and  juat  reverence  ia  to  the  maintenance  of 
cooatitutional  royalty.  No  doubt  the  *^  Divine 
right"  of  monarehs  baa  been  exaggerated,  and  no 
earthly  embodiment  or  realization  of  the  heavenly 
can  demand  absolute  submission  on  oor  part. 
Nevehheless,  if  we  think  of  the  queen  as  a  mere 
conventional  arrangement,  a  mechanical  foaetion- 
ary ;  if  we  do  not  remember,  that  she  holds  her 
hereditary  rights  to  her  aubjecta'  willing  and  gen- 
erous aervice/rom  heaven,  even  as  every  father  of 
a  family  derives  his  prerogatives  from  the  same 
high  Bource ;  the  throne  will  not  long  be  preserved 
among  us,  and  our  country  will  be  whelmed  in  the 
vortex  of  democratic  lawlessness.  So,  too,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Peerage,  as  the  third  power  in  the 
state,  the  bond  of  enion  betwixt  sovereign  and 
people,  is  indispensable  to  oor  national  greatness 
and  prosperity;  and  this  Peerage  will  not  sund 
its  ground  againat  the  torrent  of  p«^ular  inno- 
vation, unless  connected  with  the  church,  and 
animated  with  a  Chriatian  spirit.  And  mere  de- 
votional feelings  and  principlea  are  not  sufficient 
to  save  08,  aa  a  state  and  a  nation.  They  must 
have  a  distinct,  dogmatic  form,  and  be  embodied  in 
suitable  institutions.  We  do  not  call  on  **  Dick- 
ens" and  "  Thackeray"  to  plunge  into  the  fray 
of  politics ;  but  we  do  charge  them,  as  men  and 
as  Christians,  to  promote  the  spirit  of  reverenoe, 
both  for  church  and  state,  whilst  they  earnestly 
labor  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  denoooee 
all  pretence  and  hypocrisy,  howsoever  and  where* 
aoever  practised. 

One  parting  word,  then,  on  each  of  these  great 
men.  Both  are~  honors  to  their  sfze ;  both  are 
standard  classics  of  their  country.  Dickens,  affec- 
tionate, earnest,  at  timea  sublime,  speaks  to  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low  ;  to  all,  perhaps,  save  some 
of  the  middle  classes,  who  think  him  '*  vulgar." 
His  sphere  of  operation  is  almost  boundless;  he 
may  be  aaid  to  write  for  all,  and  work  for  all ; 
and  should  keep  before  him  this  one  great  troth, 
that  he  is  addressing  the  most  mighty  audieaee 
that  ever  yet  listened  to  the  voice  of  an  oninapired 
morul.  Thackeray  writes,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  elect  of  mankind  ;  for  keen  intellecta  and  lolly 
minds.  He  exercises  the  most  potent  influence 
over  the  greatest  of  his  contemporariea,  over  those 
who  in  their  turn  are  like  to  away  the  menial 
world.  Many  indeed  will  admire,  but  not  many 
may  appreciate  him.  Dickens,  then,  is  like  com, 
and  wine,  and  oil,  which  refresh  the  hesrt  of  the 
human  race ;  but  Thackeray  is  refined  gold.  May 
heaven  bless,  sustain,  and  enlighten  both  of 
them! 
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From  Cbftinbara'  Joanwl. 
THE    captain's    STORY — A    PENINSULAR    AD- 
VBNTDRE. 

Ik  the  neighborhood  of  the  Haymarket,  London, 
there  are  aeferal  minor  chess,  whist,  and  gossip 
dubs,  held  principally  at  caf^s,  in  an  apartment 
which,  for  elub  evenings,  is  sacred  to  the  mem- 
bers, consisting  chiefly  of  superannaated  clerks, 
acton,  and  other  professional  mediocrities,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  substantial,  steady  tradesmen.  In 
one  of  these  modest  gatherings  Captain  Smith,  an 
extremely  communicative  and  anecdotical  gentle- 
man, may  occasionally  be  met  with,  snrrounded 
by  an  attentive  circle  of  admiring  friends,  listening, 
with  all  their  ears,  to.  one  of  the  many  marvellous 
adventures  it  has  been  his  lot  to  encounter  during 
a  wandering  and  varied  life.  He  is  not  a  frequent 
visitor ;  his  tastes  inclining  him  to  scenes  of  more 
boisterous  conviviality  than  cigars  and  coffee,  with 
a  seasoning  of  theatrical  and  political  gossip,  can 
afford  or  supply  ;  and  he  accordingly  uses  these, 
to  him  hum-drum  assemblies,  only  as  resting  or 
halting-places  between  more  exciting  orgies  ;  val- 
nable  chiefly  for  aflfording  him  listeners,  much 
more  easily  amused  and  astonished  than  men  of 
larger  life-adventure  and  experience.  He  is,  how- 
ever, a  real  captain,  and  I  fancy  something  of  a 
hero  too,  in  the  conventional  use  of  the  term,  as 
he  seems  to  have  very  different,  and,  I  believe, 
much  truer  notions  of  war  and  glory,  than  gentle- 
men who  shout  about  "  bright  swords,**  and  dilate 
with  periphrastic  unction  of  **  red  bsttle-fields.*' 
A  lithe  active  man  is  he ;  end  stiff  as  a  ramrod 
withal.  His  harsh  stubbly  hair  is  brushed  in  one 
particular  direction  with  parade  precision  ;  and  his 
high  bald  forehead,  when  in  convivial  mood,  glis- 
tens as  brightly  as  his  sharp  gray  eyes  ;  which, 
one  can  see  with  half  a  one,  have  been  wide  open 
all  his  life.  He  rose,  it  is  understood,  though  he 
never  mentions  it  himself — perhaps  from  a  feeling 
of  modesty,  a  quality,  albeit,  in  which,  like  most 
field  heroes,  he  is  somewhat  deficient— from  the 
nnks.  From  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Span- 
ish tongue,  (he  passed  his  youth  at  Gibraltar,  with 
oocasiooal  trips  to  the  Spanish  coast  with  his  father, 
who  turned  an  honest  penny  in  the  smuggling  line,) 
he  was  frequently  employed  during  the  Peninsular 
war  by  the  British  commanders  in  the  very  neces- 
sary, but  extremely  ticklish,  duty  of  making  him- 
self persanaUy  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
French  camps  and  fortresses — in  other  words,  as 
a  spy;  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  office  for 
any  gentleman  troubled  with  *'  nerves.*'  Captain 
Smith  freqnently  thanks  God  that  he  never  had 
any*  to  his  knowledge,  in  his  life ;  no  more,  he 
sometimes  says,  after  reading  the  debatee— no  more 
than  a  member  of  parliament. 

Thos  rooch  premised,  suppose  we  step  in  for  a 
minute,  and  make  his  acquaintance.  That  is  the 
captain  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  The  gentleman 
.  who  has  just  handed  him  a  cigar,  and  is  addressing 
such  martial  queries  to  the  old  campaigner,  is  a 
aeighbofiiig  habeidashcr.    Jast  before  we  entered, 


he  inqnired,  as  is  his  nightly  wont,  if  the  waiter 
was  sure  the  clock  was  quite  right.  He  is  alwaya 
a  little  nervous  aboot  the  time,  as  his  spouse  is  apt 
to  be  unpleasantly  lively  for  a  lady  of  hei;  colloquial 
and  other  prowess,  if  he  is  not  at  home  at  half-past 
ten  precisely.  He  loves  peace  '*  at  home,"  as 
much  as  he  seems  to  delight  in  war  "  abroad," 
and  is  consequently  extremely  punctual.  But  see, 
Tape  is  tapping  the  captain  again.  The  veteran 
cannot  fail  to  flow  forth  presently ;  At  first,  per- 
haps, a  little  jerkingly— ^/ttg-,  glug,  ghtg-^hux 
after  a  little  coaxing,  in  the  freest,  easiest  style 
imaginable. 

''A  splendid  mareh,  Captain  Smith,  that  of 
Wellington  upon  Cindad  Rodrigo?" 

"  Sloppy,  Mr.  Tape,  sloppy ;  nothing  but  mnd, 
and  snow,  and  slush.  Winter-time;  I  remember 
it  well,"  replied  Captain  Smith. 

''Beautiful  aceojint  Napier  gives  of  it,"  re- 
joined the  martial  Tape.  "  Wellington,"  he  says, 
''jumped  on  the  devoted  fortress  with  both  his 
feet!" 

"  Does  Napier  say  that  ?"  demanded  the  vet- 
eran, knocking  the  consumed  ashes  off  the  end  of 
his  cigar  on  the  mantelpiece.  "2>oe>  Napier  say 
that?" 

"  Yes  indeed  he  does." 

"  Then  Napier  tells  what  is ,"  replied  the 

matter-of-fact  captain.  "The  lightest,  longest- 
legged  of  the  '  Light  Bobs*  could  n*t  have  done  it, 
much  less  the  duke.  The  duke's  short  in  the 
legs — sits  high  in  the  saddle,  thongh — long  body, 
dumpy  legs.  Could  no  more  do  it  than  he  could 
fly  ;  did  n*t  try  either.     All  a  flam  !" 

Mr.  Tape  explained  that  the  jumping  was  meta- 
phorical ;  and,  after  a  time,  Captain  Smith  aeemed 
to  have  acquired  a  misty  notion  of  what  was  meant. 
Still,  it  was,  he  said,  a  very  bad  way  of  writing 
"  history ;"  which  species  of  composition  should, 
he  emphatically  observed,  be  all  facts,  and  no  mis- 
takes. 

**  The  retreat  from  Burgos  was  a  masterly  aflfair," 
persisted  warrior  Tape ;  "  masterly  indeed — ^nn- 
common !" 

"  I  daresay  it  was  ;  and  as  you  seem  to  admire 
it  so  much,  I  wish  you  had  been  one  of  the  'pren- 
tices under  the  master,  just  to  see  how  it  was  done, 
and  how  agreeable  and  pleasant  such  a  masterly 
job  is  to  the  people  that  do  the  work.  I  was  one 
of  them ;  and  I  declare  to  you  I  had  much  rather 
have  been  in  this  caf^,  smoking  this  abominable 
cigar,  which  wont  amoke" — and  the  captain  threw 
the  nnsatisfactory  weed  into  the  fire ;  immediately, 
however,  accepting  another  from  the  ready  hand 
of  the  obseqnionsTspe.  That,  fortunately  drew  un- 
oomnionly  well ;  the  spiral  columns  ascended  with 
the  fulness  and  freedom  in  which  the  veteran  loved 
to  luxuriate.  He  swallowed  his  demi-tasse  at  a 
gulp;  and  his  sharp  gray  eyes,  twinkling  with 
fresh  lustre,  said — "  It  was  in  coming  from  Burgos 
that  I  got  into  one  of  the  misenblest  scrapes  I  ever 
experienced  in  my  life ;  and  all  owing  to  my  ten- 
derheartedness, the  very  woret  thing  for  a  campaign 
a  man  eaa  carry  about  him." 
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"  Tell  us,  captain  !  What  was  it^  How  was 
it  1"  cried  half  a  dozen  voices.  Two  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  been  playing-  draughts  for  the 
previous  four  or  five  hours,  finding  it  impossible, 
amidst  so  much  clamor,  to  bestow  the  requisite 
attention  on  their  extremely  intellectual  game,  also 
drew  near  to  listen,  as  the  very  best  thing,  after 
draughts,  they  could  do. 

Captain  Smith  smiled  graciously,  seated  himself, 
indulged  in  a  few  prefatory  whiffs,  and  proceeded. 
"  During  the  many  journeys  I  at  different  times 
made  through  the  province  of  Leon  in  Spain,  I  fell 
in  with  a  very  worthy  couple,  whom  I  took  a  great 
liking  to.  Pedro  Davila  was  by  trade  a  cooper ; 
he  made  all  the  casks  and  tubs  for  miles  round  the 
little  town  near  which  he  lived  ;  which  was  situ- 
ated, I  should  tell  you,  a  good  deal  out  of  the  di- 
rect road,  or  rather  the  nearest  road — for  there  is 
nothing  very  direct  in  that  country — from  Burgos 
to  Astorga.  For  my  part  I  preferred  round-about 
ways  at  that  time  to  straight  ones ;  I  found  them 
safer.  Pedro  had  a  nice  garden  too,  beautifully 
cultivated,  and  the  prettiest  little  black-eyed  An- 
dalusian  wife — Pedro  was  also  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Spain — a  raan*s  eyes  ever  lighted  upon. 
Pedro  in  his  youth  had  taken  service  with  a  Span- 
ish grandee,  who,  being  compelled  to  fly  his  coun- 
try— a  common,  every-day  thing  abroad — took  up 
his  abode  in  Paris ;  and  there  Pedro  got  rid  of  his 
fine  old  constitutional  prejudices  against  foreigners, 
and  obtained  in  exchange  some  modern  universal 
philanthropy — about  the  most  dangerous  article  to 
go  to  market  with  in  Spain  it  is  possible  to  imag- 
ine. And  sore  I  am  that  if  Pedro  had  known  what 
a  dreadful  mess  his  turning  philosopher  would  get 
me  into,  to  say  nothing  of  his  wife,  he  was  far  too 
good  a  fellow  to  have  done  anything  of  the  sort." 

'*  But  what  on  earth,  Captain  Smith,"  inter- 
rupted Tape,  **  could  philosophy,  Pedro *s,  or  any 
one's  else,  have  to  do  with  you?" 

**  You  will  hear,  Tape  :  it  was  his  liberal-roind- 
edness  and  my  tender-heartedness  joined  together 
that  played  the  mischief  with  us  both.  An  ex- 
cellent fellow,  notwithstanding,"  continued  the 
captain,  after  a, brief  pause,  '*  was  Pedro  Davila; 
too  good  for  a  Spaniard,  much  ;  one  could  hardly 
believe  it  of  him.  I  was  going  to  say  he  was 
equal  to  an  Englishman,  but  that  perhaps  would 
be  pushing  it  too  far.  Many  a  skin  of  wine  have 
we  emptied  together ;  none  of  the  sloe  stuff  you 
get  here,  but  the  genuine  juice  of  the  grape  itself." 
The  captain  smf&cked  his  lips  at  the  pleasing 
reminiscence,  and  then,  to  reward  them  for  the 
exercise,  imbibed  a  portion  of  another  demi-tasse, 
craftily  qualified  to  his  taste. 

**At  the  time  I  speak  of,  it  was  highly  danger- 
ous to  harbor,  succor,  or  conceal  any  Frenchman, 
woman,  or  child.  Death,  or  worse  punishment, 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  the  doom  of  any  one  offend- 
ing against  that  law  of  vengeance  ;  and  it  happened 
that  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  minor  guerilla 
leaders,  a  relentless  hunter  and  slayer  of  miserable 
fugitives,  was  Ramez,  a  native  of  the  village  or 
towD  Dear  which  Pedro  lived.     He  was  seldom 


long  absent  from  home ;  and  was,  in  fact,  the  real 
governor  of  the  place. 

**  Well,  it  chanced  one  unfortunate  day  that  a 
wounded  French  officer,  who  had  been  chased  for 
several  days  by  Ramez  and  his  fellows,  crawled 
into  Pedro's  cottage,  and  implored  shelter  and 
succor.  His  request  was,  as  you  may  anticipate, 
after  what  I  have  told  you  of  Pedro's  notions  of 
philosophy,  granted ;  and  the  hunted  man  was 
successfully  concealed,  carefully  tended,  and  re- 
stored to  health.  The  day  of  his  departure  had 
arrived ;  he  was  carefully  disguised,  mounted  on 
Pedro's  mule,  and  was  just  bidding  his  benefactor 
good-by  at  the  garden  gate,  (Marietta,  fortunately, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  not  at  home,)  when  who 
should  poke  up  his  diabolical  snout  from  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge  but  Ramez !  The  ugliest  rascal, 
gentlemen,"  continued  Captain  Smith,  with  violent 
emphasis,  **  the  most  ill-favored  scoundrel  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  was  Ramez :  and  that  from  a  man 
who  has  been  twenty  years  in  the  army,  and  who 
has  lived  upwards  of  twenty  in  London,  is  saying 
a  great  deal." 

This  was  quite  cheerfully  assented  to.  The 
ugliness  that  after  such  a  lengthened  and  first-rate 
experience  bore  off  the  palm,  was  pronounced 
necessarily  incomparable  by  the  entire  auditory. 

'*  He  gave  poor  Pedro,"  continued  the  captain, 
"  one  most  diabolical  look,  (I  '11  be  bound  the 
streaks  from  his  eyes — he  always  squinted  both 
sides  inwards  when  he  was  in  a  passion — crossed 
each  other  within  an  inch  of  his  nose,)  then  rushed 
forward,  and  bawled  lustily  for  help.  The  French- 
man spurred  furiously  into  the  adjoining  forest, 
and  escaped.  Pedro  was  seized,  and  the  alpha 
and  the  omega  of  it,  as  the  chaplain  of  the  old  half- 
hundredth  used  to  say,  was,  that  he  was  lugged  to 
prison,  tried  a  few  hours  afterwards,  and  condemned 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  It  was  a  wild  time  then : 
most  places  managed  their  own  afl^irs  their  own 
way,  and  this  was  Master  Ramez  and  the  alcade's 
way.  Pedro  was  to  have  been  strangled,  gavotted 
they  call  it,  but  there  was  no  apparatus  handy, 
and  nobody  that  particularly  liked  the  job  ;  so,  as 
a  particular  heavenly  grace  to  him,  the  alcalde  said, 
it  was  determined  he  should  be  shot  on  the  third 
day  after  his  arrest." 

'*  It  happened,"  resumed  the  captain,  af\er  again 
refreshing  himself,  **  that  I  was,  on  the  very  dsy 
afler  Pedro's  arrest  and  condemnation,  returning 
from  Burgos  to  General  Pictoo's  head-quarters,  a 
good  way  beyond  Astorga ;  and  being  near,  and 
in  no  very  particular  hurry,  I  turned  out  of  my 
road  to  visit  Pedro.  When  I  arrived  at  the  oi»t- 
tage,  I  found  things,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  a 
very  different  state  from  what  I  had  been  imagin- 
ing for  the  last  hour  or  so.  Instead  of  wine,  there 
was  hysterics;  and  for  an  omelette  and  salad, 
shrieks  and  faintings.  Marietta  clung  round'  my 
neck  with  tremendous  energy — I  should  not  have 
thought,  if  I  had  not  experienced  it,  that  a  pretty 
woman's  embrace  could  have  been  so  very  no- 
pleasant — frantically  beseeching  roe  to  send  for  the 
British  army  to  liberate  her  Pedro.     Extricating 
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myself  from  her  grasp  as  speedily  as  possible,  I 
hegan  to  cast  about  io  my  mind  as  to  what  could 
be  done ;  but  I  could  not  at  all  clear  up  my  ideas. 
Remembering  that  I  never  had  been  able  to  do  so 
Oft  a  lean  stomach,  I  suggested  that  we  should  first 
dine,  and  then  perhaps  I  might  hit  upon  something 
for  poor  Pedro's  benefit.  Marietta  agreed  with 
me ;  and  we  had,  considering  that  her  husband 
and  my  dearest  friend  was  to  be  shot  the  day  aAer 
the  next,  a  very  nice  comfortable  dinner  indeed — 
very — and  some  capital  wine  afterwards ;  and  then, 
gentlemen,  the  father  of  mischief,  or  the  wine,  or 
Marietta's  black  eyes,  I  donH  know  which,  perhaps 
all  together,  induced  me  to  make  as  spoony  a  pro- 
posal as  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  green  cockney." 

**  There  are  clever,  sensible  men  in  the  city,*' 
interjected  Tape,  as  the  captain  paused  an  instant 
to  supply  himself  with  a  fresh  cigar. 

"  Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Tape,  but  those  gentlemen 
seldom  volunteer  into  the  army,  I  believe.  I 
knew,*'  said  the  veteran,  continuing  his  narrative, 
'*that  I  might  as  well  whistle  jigs  to  a  mile- 
stone, and  expect  it  to  get  up  and  turn  partners, 
as  ask  the  general  in  command  of  the  division 
about  forty  miles  off  to  rescue  Pedro  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  British 
generals  never  meddled  with  the  administration  of 
Spanish  justice  under  any  pretence  whatever ;  but 
I  also  knew  that  if  he  received  a  message  stating 
that  /  was  in  danger,  he  was  bound  by  general 
orders  to  afford  me  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
'  Marietta,'  said  I  at  last — the  wine  must  have 
been  unusually  strong — '  I  have  hit  upon  it.  We  '11 
save  Pedro  yet,  in  spite  of  them  all !'  The  pretty 
creature  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands,  and  sob- 
bing, Isughing,  and  talking,  all  in  a  breath,  ex- 
claimed,  'Dear   Inglese,   I   knew   you    would!' 

*  Toa,  Marietta,'  said  I,  as  soon  as  she  was  suf- 
ficiently calm  to  listen,  *  go  to  Ramez  and  the  al- 
calde, and  tell  them  you  will  deliver  into  their 
hands  the  famous  Afrancesado  spy,  Henriquez  Ba- 
jol,  on  condition  of  their  releasing  Pedro.  If  they 
consent,  denounce  me.*  'You,  Henriquez!'  said 
she,  staring  bewilderedly.  *  Never  you  mind,'  I 
replied.  'A  note  to  General  Picton — I  '11  write  it 
at  once — will  soon  get  me  out  of  their  clutches, 
whoever  I  am.'    I  wrote  the  note  and  gave  it  her. 

*  Nuw  mind.  Marietta,'  said  I,  solemnly, '  that  Pe- 
dro sets  oflT  with  this  note  the  instant  he  is  liberated. 
Huw  soon  can  he  reach  the  general  on  foot?'  '  By 
to-morrow  night,'  she  answered.  '  Very  well ; 
and  now  then  about  it  at  once.*  She  was  off  in 
a  twinkling,  and  I  was  at  leisure  to  reflect  on 
what  I  had  done.  To  tell  the  trnth,  I  did  not, 
after  a  few  minutes'  quiet  cogitation,  feel  exces- 
sirely  comfortable.  They  would  be  certain  to  be- 
lieve the  story ;  Henriquez  being,  I  was  sure, 
known  to  none  of  them  personally.  I  was  a 
preeioas  deal  more  like  a  Spaniard  then  than  an 
Englishman  ;  and  I  spoke  the  language  so  well — 
not  altogether  grammatically,  it  is  true,  but  so 
like  a  native  of  the  south  of  Spain — that  I  felt  I 
riiould  have  some  difllculty,  should  occasion  require 


it,  to  undeceive  them.  Then  they  had  such  a 
pestilent  way  of  making  not  only  sure  but  short 
work  with  whoever  they  suspected  of  commerce 
with  the  hated  French,  that  it  flashed  unpleasantly 
across  my  mind — the  general's  help  might  per- 
chance arrive  too  late  !  However,  1  was  in  for 
it ;  and  so,  taking  another  glass  of  wine,  and  re- 
filling my  pipe — there 's  great  philosophy  in  a 
pipe,  as  we  all  know — I  awaited  the  result  of  my 
charming  scheme  as  calmly  as  I  could. 

"  It  was  not  long  coming.  About  half  an  hour 
aAer  Marietta's  departure  the  door  was  slammed 
open,  and  I  found  myself  sprawling  and  kicking, 
or  rather  sprawling  and  trying  to  kick,  for  they 
would  n't  let  me,  in  the  arms  of  five  or  six  ugly 
rascals,  who,  showering  upon  me  all  the  time^the 
vilest  abuse,  hurried  me  off  to  prison.  Into  it 
they  thrust  roe  like  a  dog ;  and  there,  when  I 
could  recover  breath  and  speech,  I  greeted  Pedro, 
my  fellow-prisoner.  The  alcalde  and  Ramez  had 
only  promised  to  release  him,  and,  of  course,  whea 
the  object  was  gained,  refused  to  abide  by  the  bar- 
gain. If  I  had  not  been  the  most  consummate  ass 
that  ever  browsed  or  brayed,  I  might  have  guessed 
as  much.  Ramez  had  now  two  victims,  and  that 
promised  a  double  holiday. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  this  was,  you  may  suppose, 
a  very  unpleasant  situation  to  find  myself  in ;  but 
as,  thank  Heaven,  I  was  never  much  troubled 
with  nerves,  I  did  not  so  much  mind  it  after  a  bit. 
Marietta,  I  was  sure,  would  be  off  to  the  general 
with  her  best  speed  when  she  saw  the  ugly  turn 
matters  were  taking  ;  so  that  if  my  captora  were 
not  in  a  very  patriotic  hurry  indeed,  there  was  a 
chance  on  the  cards  yet.  Pedro  obtained  some 
cigars  of  the  jailer,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his ; 
they  were  first-rate,  and  we  both  became  gradually 
calm  and  composed.  Ah,  gentlemen,  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  the  moral  observations  I  addressed 
that  evening  to  my  friend  Pedro,  upon  the  duty  of 
respecting  national  prejudices,  particularly  with 
regard  to  sheltering  wounded  foreigners,  and  the 
shocking  fully  of  making  rash  engagements  with 
young  women,  especially  after  dinner,  had  been 
taken  down  by  a  short-band  writer,  they  would 
have  raised  me  to  the  next  rank  after  Solomon !" 

'*No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Tape,  looking  nervous- 
ly at  the  clock  :  "  but  do  get  on,  captain  ;  don't 
stop,  dont!** 

'*  I  will  not.  Tape  ;  but  don't  you  hurry  me  as 
they  did.  Well,  the  next  day  I  was  dragged  be- 
fore the  alcalde  and  that  rascal  Ramez,  where,  to 
my  very  great  and  most  unpleasant  surprise,  two 
men,  guerilla  soldiers,  swore  that  they  had  fre- 
quently seen  me  in  communication  with  the  French 
outposu,  and  that  they  verily  believed  me  to  be  no 
other  than  the  infamous  Henriquez.  Ysinly  I 
protested,  finding  the  thing  was  getting  much 
too  serious,  that  I  was  an  English  officer;  my 
assertions  were  laughed  at,  and  I  was  reconveyed 
to  my  dungeon,  after  having  heard  myself  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  St  the  same  hour  which  was  to 
see  the  last  of  Pedro.     Mr.  Tape,  please  to  touch 
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the  bell.  I  'II  take  another  cap ;  for  my  tongue 
always  feels  dry  and  hot  when  t  come  to  this  part 
of  the  story." 

Mr.  Tape  did  as  he  was  desired,  quickly,  and 
bade  the  Waiter  who  answered  the  summons  '*jump 
about."  The  anxious  haberdasher  had  but  just 
three  minutes  to  spare. 

••That,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  captain, 
'•  was  a  very  uncomfortable  night.  I  was  never, 
from  a  child,  particularly  fond  of  water-drinking ; 
but  I  remember  crawling  off  the  straw  many  times 
during  the  night,  and  almost  emptying  both  pitchers. 
At  ten  o^clock  we  were  to  suffer,  to  be  shot  to 
death  by  half  a  dozen  rusty  muskets.  It  was 
dreadfully  aggravating !  Day  dawned  at  last ;  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  o'clock  tinkled  through  the 
jail ;  the  door  opened,  and  in  stalked  Ramez  and 
the  alcalde,  followed  by  the  rusty  shooting-party. 
We  were  politely  informed  that  •  time*  was  up, 
and  that  we  must  both  come  to  the  scratch  at  once, 
as  the  8pectatOT«  did  n*t  like  to  be  kept  waiting. 
They  then  kindly  pinioned  us,  and  away  we 
inarched.  You  never,  perhaps,  walked  in  your 
own  funeral  procession.  Tape,  did  you?" 

••  Lord,  Captain  Smith,  how  can  you  ask  such 
a  horrid  question!" 

••Well,  if  yon  ever  should,  you  *11  remember  it, 
that  *s  all.  Seeing  King  Lear  is  nothing  to  it, 
though  that's  reckoning  pretty  deep.  On  we 
marched,  the  priests  praying,  the  bells  tolling,  and 
the  infernal  musket-men  eying  us  as  if  to  make 
up  their  minds  exactly  where  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  hitting  us.  One  scoundrel,  with  a  short,  ugly 
snub  of  an  apology  of  a  nose,  meant,  I  could  see, 
to  send  his  bullet  through  my  Roman.  Altogether, 
it  was  the  most  disagreeable  walk  I  ever  took  in 
my  life.  We  soon  arrived  at  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
and  were  ordered  to  kneel  down.  •  Pedro,'  said  I, 
'  that  jewel  of  a  wife  of  yours  has  played  us  a 
sweet  trick ;  but  perhaps  she  '11  arrive  in  time,  if 
she  comes  at  all,  to  return  thanks  for  all  the  good 
things  we  are  about  to  receive ;  and  that 's  a  con- 
solation anyway.'  I  then  took  another  look  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  expected  succor  ought  to 
appear,  when  I  saw,  and  tried  to  rub  my  eyes  with 
my  elbows  to  make  sure  I  saw,  but  could  n't,  a 
horsewoman  on  the  iummit  of  the  hill ;  it  was  Ma- 


rietta !  I  roared  out  like  a  raging  bull,  and  Pedio 
gave  chorus.  As  soon  as  Marietta  caught  sight 
of  what  was  going  on,  she  curbed  her  horse  sharp- 
ly back,  and  beckoned  with  eager  gestures  over  the 
hill.  A  minute  afterwards  the  ridge  was  crowned 
by  half  a  regiment  of  British  dragoons.  The  in- 
stant they  saw  us,  they  gave  one  loud  cheer,  and 
came  on  like  a  whirlwind. 

••  'A  narrow  escape.  Smith  !'  said  the  command- 
ing officer.  •  But  come,  mount  at  once.  There 
is  a  large  French  force  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  generaVs  orders  are  not  to  halt  an  instant.'  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  it.  The  less  said  was,  I 
felt,  the  soonest  mended.  If  the  general,  thought 
1,  were  informed  why  he  had  been  put  to  this  trouble 
and  risk,  our  meeting  would  scarcely  be  a  very 
amicable  one.  •Who  is  this V  said  the  officer, 
pointing  to  Pedro,  who,  though  he  had  hallooed 
lustily  was  by  no  means  out  of  the  wood.  •  On^ 
of  ours,'  I  boldly  replied.  '  Then  mount,  my  good 
fellow,  at  once,'  replied  he,  motioning  to  one  of 
the  led  horses.  Pedro  understood  the  gesture, 
though  he  didn't  the  language  ;  and  giving  Mari- 
etta, who  had  un pinioned  him,  one  hug,  was  in 
the  saddle  in  a  jiffy.  •  Out  of  the  way,'  cried  the 
commanding  officer  to  the  alcalde,  who,  instigated 
by  Ramez,  was  approaching  to  claim  Pedro  at 
least  as  lawful  prize.  *  Out  of  the  way,  fellow  !' 
and  he  struck  him  sharply  with  the  flat  of  hi* 
sword.  The  frightened  functionary  tumbled  oat 
of  our  path  ;  the  bugle  sounded,  and  we  were  off*» 
safe,  sound,  and  merry." 

*•  Bravo ! — Hurra  ! — ^Hurra !"  resounded  in  ir- 
regular chorus  through  the  room.  Tape  was  off 
like  a  shot ;  the  unfortunate  man  was  full  seven 
minutes  behind  his  time. 

••Gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Smith,  aAer  the 
applause  had  subsided,  ••  do  not,  if  you  please, 
forget  the  moral  of  my  story.  Everything,  the 
chaplain  used  to  say,  has  a  useful  moral— even 
short  rations — though  I  never  could  agree  with 
him  to  that  extent.  The  moral  of  this  adventure 
I  take  to  be  this — Never ^  under  any  drcumsiances, 
assume  to  he  what  you  are  not ;  for  if  shot  or  hanged 
in  a  wrong  character,  you  will  never  he  able  to  amend 
the  *  errors  of  description,^  " 


From  the  Timetf,  March  17. 
RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 
We  advert  with  reluctance  to  a  subject  which 
threatens  not  only  to  add  a  serious  cause  of  dis- 
sension to  the  numerous  controversies  and  disputes 
now  afflicting  and  distracting  Europe,  but  which 
has  already  occasioned  some  coolness  between  the 
British  government  and  that  cabinet  of  the  north 
with  which  it  is  at  this  time  our  special  interest  to 
maintain  amicable  relations.  But  the  manifest 
alarm  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  its  active 
preparations  for  defence — the  attitude  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  Constantinople — the  language  attri- 
buted to  the  last  communications  of  the  British 
cabinet — and,  above  all,  the  tone  assumed  by  the 


Emperor  of  Russia  himself,  are  facts  calculated  to 
give  far  more  importance  to  the  present  state  of  the 
eastern  question  than  has  of  late  been  attached  to 
it.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  at  no  period  since 
the  revolution  of  February,  has  the  aspect  of  En- 
rope  been  less  pacific.  In  Italy,  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  is  daily  expected ;  in  Denmark,  the  ar- 
mistice expires  next  week,  with  no  immediate 
indication  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  will  be 
signed  within  that  period  ;  at  Frankfort,  the  scheme 
of  a  German  empire  has  been  revived  by  Welker, 
in  the  form  most  hostile  to  Austria ;  in  Hungary, 
the  war  is  carried  on  with  doubtful  success,  and 
not  without  the  assistance  of  a  dangerous  and  cost- 
ly ally ;  at  Gaeta,  conferences  are  abont  to  open 
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between  the  Catholic  powers,  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  the  pope  by  force  of  arms.  All 
£urope  is  filled  with  wars  aod  ramora  of  wars, 
mre  that,  by  a  marvellous  ezcseption,  which  still 
gives  us  hopes  uf  peace,  the  French  nation  have 
learned  by  their  recent  misfortunes  the  necessity 
of  adhering  to  that  pacific  and  conservative  policy 
which  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  practises 
io  concert  with  this  country.  We  had  hoped,  and 
we  have  not  yet  ceased  to  hope,  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  clearly  discerning  the  causes  of  the 
manifold  disordere  of  these  tiroes,  would  steadily 
leserve  the  influence  of  his  government  and  the 
resources  of  his  empire  to  uphold  and  assist,  by 
lawful  means,  the  restoration  of  those  principles 
of  authority  and  right  which  have  been  so  openly 
violated,  and  that,  without  betraying  any  arbitrary 
intention  of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries,  he  would  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  combine  with  other  stable  governments,  wher- 
ever justice  and  the  peace  of  Europe  required  such 
protection.  That  temperate  and  dignified  policy 
which  the  Russian  cabinet  has  hitherto  pnrsued, 
would  naturally  insure  to  it  a  fair  and  useful  influ- 
ence in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  alliances 
of  Germany,  and  even,  less  directly,  in  the  arrange- 
oienta  of  Southern  Europe  ;  but  such  a  policy  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  prosecution  of  selfish 
and  ambitious  schemes  in  the  East.  If  we  are  to 
hold  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  distracted  state  of 
Europe  to  turn  his  own  arms  against  the  Ottoman 
empire,  he  has  a  direct  interest  in  aggravating  the 
confusion  which  has  paralyzed  the  world.  He 
must  be  perfectly  aware  that  democratic  govern- 
ments, just  emerging  from  a  revolution,  or  still 
struggling  with  social  anarchy,  are  wholly  unable 
to  oppose  any  serious  resistance  to  the  military 
execution  of  projects,  which  at  any  other  period 
would  have  called  forth  the  opposition  of  every 
statesman  and  every  army  in  Europe.  But  he 
most  also  be  aware  that  such  an  undertaking 
would  estrange  his  government  from  every  cabinet 
which  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  the  restoration  of  order.  He  would  himself 
become  the  accomplice  of  the  revolution,  as  com- 
pletely as  Alexander  became  at  Tilsit  the  accom- 
plice of  Napoleon  in  his  woret  projects.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Russian  court  in  these  circumstances 
will  determine  whether  it  is  governed  by  principles 
or  by  ambition — by  a  firm  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  authority,  or  an  unscrupulous  purauit  of  tra- 
dition al  conquest. 

Subsequently  to  the  disturbances  which  occurred 
laat  summer  in  the  Moldo-Wallachian  provinces, 
and  to  the  occupation  of  those  provinces  by  the 
Rnssian  and  Turkish  troops,  the  Russian  embassy 
at  Constantinople  was  instructed  to  urge  the  Porte 
to  accede  to  a  modification « of  the  existing  regu- 
lations for  the  nomination  of  the  Hospodara  of  those 
principalities.  By  the  treaty  of  Ackermann,  con- 
cluded in  1836,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Hospo- 
dara should  be  nominated  for  seven  yeara,  and 
might  be  deposed  by  the  suzerain  or  the  protect- 


ing powera ;  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  signed 
three  yeara  later,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
be  appointed  for  life.  The  Russians  required, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  that  the  sultan  should 
consent  to  revert  to  the  former  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Ackermann.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
examine  the  precise  merits  of  such  a  question ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  this  demand  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  was,  there- 
upon, rejected  by  the  Porte.  The  Turkish  minis- 
ten  were  probably  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
this  species  of  oppositioQ  to  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petenburgli,  for  they  instantly  proceeded  to  arm 
the  whole  frontier  of  the  empire,  looking  at  the 
same  time  to  England  and  to  France  to  support 
them  in  the  course  which  they  had  been  induced  to 
adopt.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  signified  his  extreme  displeasure  and 
irritation  at  the  measures  taken  by  Turkey  and 
her  other  allies  to  oppose  his  views  on  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  and  has  intimated,  in  indirect 
language,  that  the  next  time  he  makes  a  campaign 
across  the  Balkan,  it  will  not  terminate  at  Adri- 
anople. 

Although  we  do  not  entertain  a  very  loAy  opinion 
of  the  military  resources  of  Turkey,  it  would  be 
an  error  to  estimate  them  no  higher  than  they 
were  during  the  campaigns  of  1828  and  1820.  At 
that  period  the  fleet  of  the  sultan  hid  just  been 
destroyed  at  Navarino,  and  Admiral  Greigh  was 
complete  master  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  reforms 
of  the  Turkish  army  were  in  their  infancy,  and 
Egypt  contributed  little  to  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire. At  the  present  time  the  Turkish  arsenals 
will  send  out  forty  ships,  of  which  eight  or  ten 
are  three-deckers;  the  army  now  in  preparation 
amounts  to  300,000  men,  of  which  about  half  are 
irregulara,  who  are  already  on  their  way  from  the 
Asiatic  Pashalica  to  Constantinople ;  the  revenue 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  has  prodigiously  increased 
since  the  abolition  of  monopolies  in  1828 ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Abbas  Pacha, 
now  hereditary  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  has  just  re- 
ceived his  investiture  at  Conatantinople,  would 
place  the  whole  naval  and  military  force  of  that 
dependency  at  the  disposal  of  the  Porte,  his  suze- 
rain. Such  a  force,  animated  by  religious  fanati- 
cism in  the  defence  of  the  cities  and  provinces 
which  they  have  occupied  for  four  hundred  yeara, 
is  not  to  be  despised,  even  by  the  greatest  military 
power  of  Europe ;  and  we  still  infer  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  will  not  push  this  contest  to 
extremities. 

The  real  advantage  of  the  Russian  party,  at  this 
moment,  lies  in  the  division  of  the  European  pow- 
era, and  especially  in  the  want  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  two  roost  pacific  of  them — Austria  and 
Great  Britain.  Were  the  ancient  bonds  of  union 
between  the  courts  of  St.  James  and  Vienna  in 
full  force,  and  still  more,  if  the  government  of  the 
French  Republic  were  induced  to  cooperate  with 
Austria  as  well  as  with  ourselves  in  the  formidable 
questions  which  are  agitating  the  South  of  Europe, 
the  progress  of  Russian  absolutism  on  the  Daouboi 
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and  the  permanent  triumph  of  anarchy  in  Italy, 
vfoM  he  alike  impossible.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  language  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  has 
been  that  of  a  statesman  manfully  resolved  to  de- 
fend the  traditional  policy  of  his  country,  to  sup- 
port the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  to  avert  an  aggression  which  must  be 
fatal  to  the  general  peace.  But  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  that  not  a  word  should  have  been  said 
at  Pera  with  more  energy  than  will  be  shown  in 
Downing  street,  and  if  Russia  construes  the  prep- 
aration of  Turkey  into  a  pretext  of  war,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  what  responsibility  rests  with 
powers  who  have  countenanced  those  preparations. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  deeply  regret  the  occur- 
rence at  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  of  an 
event  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  head  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
to  add  so  large  an  element  of  discord  to  the  chances 
of  war.  Such  an  event  would  be  disgraceful,  and 
in  the  end  calamitous,  to  Russia  herself;  but  it 
would  be  still  more  fatal  to  the  restoration  of  order 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  possibly  to  peace 
throughout  the  world. 
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[The  subjoined  communication  discloses  no  new 
facts;  but  u  derives  weight  from  the  excellent 
information  and  cool  judgment  of  the  writer,  who 
moves  in  a  circle  of  political  society  that  com- 
mands the  best  view  of  France  and  her  affairs  ; 
and  it  is  useful  as  confirming  conclusions  which 
we  had  already  formed.] — Spectator, 

Paris,  18th  March,  1849. 

Sir — As  I  have  lately  acquired  considerable  in- 
sight into  the  political  feeling  which  has  pervaded 
the  French  people  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  I 
think  it  may  be  a  welcome  addition  to  your  stock 
of  information  if  I  communicate  the  impressions  1 
have  received.  You  may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
sources  whence  I  derive  them  are  undoubtedly 
genuine ;  and  that  my  belief  in  their  accuracy  is 
sustained  by  a  sedate  comparison  of  various  state- 
ments, coinciding  in  their  main  facts  as  well  as  in 
their  leading  conclusions. 

The  most  distinct  of  these  is,  that  the  republic, 
as  such,  was  desired  by  no  class  of  Frenchmen. 
Nolhinff  is  more  worthy  of  observation  than  this 
fact.  Nobody  wanted  a  republic ;  yet  here  it  is, 
^rly  on  its  legs,  and  even  promising  to  walk  toler- 
ably straight  on  them.  Who  then  forced  a  republic 
upon  this  great  nation  ?  I  will  tell  you.  A  handful 
of  resolute  individuals,  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
conviction  that  all  kings  are  perfidious  and  mis- 
chievous, and  prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  frame 
a  government  upon  thoroughly  democratic  princi- 
ples :  seconded  by  the  all-powerful  will  of  an  excit- 
ed populace.  The  monarchy  was  annulled  and  the 
republic  was  decreed  ;  and  once  decreed,  it  became 
unsafe  to  unsettle  a  framework  which  held  out  a 
hope  of  getting  back  to  a  state  of  subordination  to 
authority.  Moreover,  the  probable  rivalry  between 
three  families  for  the  supreme  headship,  in  the  event 
of  a  new  dynasty  being  founded,  (I  mean  the  Bour- 
bon, Orleans,  and  Bonaparte  candidates,)  offered 
serious  objections  to  a  resumption  of  monarchical 
government.    Hence,  the  republic,  once  proclaimed, 


accepted  by  some  foreign  powers,  and  rejected  by 
none  of  its  neighbors,  became  inevitable ;  and  the 
provincial  towns,  as  well  as  the  peasant  cultivators, 
appear  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  this  new 
order  of  things,  simply  because  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  reopen  the  question  in  presence  of  a  formi- 
dable multitude,  bent  upon  indefinite  abolition  of  the 
existing  institutions.  But  since  a  republic  most  be 
swallowed,  it  still  was  open  to  the  French  people  to 
choose  between  a  sound  and  an  unsound  form  of 
one ;  in  other  words,  between  the  Lamartine  sec- 
tion and  the  Ledru-RoUin  section.  And  had  the 
former  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  repudiate  the 
alliance  with  the  latter  at  the  period  when  the  As* 
sembly  prepared  to  constitute  the  executive  gov- 
ernment, early  in  May,  1848,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Lamartine  would  have  continued  to  enjoy 
unbounded  popularity,  and  would  have  been  at  this 
moment  president  of  the  republic.  Whether  or  not 
he  acted  wisely  in  avoiding  the  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween his  party  and  that  of  the  violent  democratic 
clique,  at  that  moment,  is  more  than  I  dare  pretend 
to  decide.  Many  influential  persons  besought  him 
to  make  it ;  alleging  that  the  battle  must  be  fought 
sooner  or  later,  and  that  he  would  never  be  better 
armed  than  then.  He  thought  his  resources  inade- 
quate to  the  struggle;  and  though,  in  subsequent 
conflicts,  large  bodies  of  armed  men  from  the  coun- 
try flocked  up  to  Paris  to  aid  the  cause  of  order  and 
authority,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  Lantartine  ought 
to  have  reckoned  upon  provincial  assistance,  at  that 
time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  effect  of  his  contin- 
uing to  work  on  with  the  violent  section  of  his  col- 
leagues was,  to  change  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
into  distrust.  Lamartine  fell  at  once  from  his  lofty 
eminence  to  a  state  of  comparative  neglect  and  con- 
tempt. And  here  it  must  be  said  in  passing,  that 
this  change,  so  far  from  reflecting  discredit  on  the 
French  people,  in  reality,  attested  their  discern- 
ment and  their  fixed  preference  for  '*  la  R^publique 
honnete"  over  **la  Rdpublique  sociale."  It  was 
no  idle  caprice,  it  was  a  dread  of  the  reckless  chai^ 
acter  of  the  **  Montague,"  which  alienated  their 
confidence  from  Lamartine. 

Next  came  the  canvass  for  the  presidency ;  and 
the  *'  Spicier''  naturally  looked  for  some  other  man 
in  antithesis  with  Ledru-RoUin.  The  man  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
In  the  absence  of  more  commanding  claims  to  pop- 
ular favor,  his  name,  afkd  connection  with  one 
whose  memory  still  remained  associated  with  na- 
tional glory,  operated  powerfully  in  the  provinces. 
General  Cavaignac,  deservedly  esteemed  though  he 
was  for  his  personal  qualities,  had  the  double  mis- 
fortune to  be  considered  too  closely  allied  with  the 
extreme  republicans,  and  to  have  been  compelled  to 
impose  a  small  additional  tax.  The  vehement  sup- 
port he  received  from  some  newspapers  of  that 
color,  and,  possibly,  even  the  favorable  wishes  ex- 
pressed by  the  English,  tended  to  confirm  the  preju- 
dice industriously  propagated  by  his  adversaries, 
which  no  efforts  of  his  partisans  could  dissipate. 
The  choice  of  Louis  Napoleon,  then,  may  be  said  to 
have  indicated  before  all  things  a  disposition  to  re- 
pudiate extreme  democracy,  by  naming  somebody 
who  should  curb  and  disparage  the  violent  dema- 
gogues of  the  provisional  government. 

Once  installed,  the  country  has,  in  the  main, 
taken  a  steady  course.  The  citizens  have  cheer- 
fully **  turned  out'*  in  all  cases  where  the  repree* 
sion  of  vicious  demonstrations  was  needed  ;  and,  w 
far  as  a  stranger' can  discern,  there  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  France  recovering  gradually 
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from  her  state  of  disorder,  under  the  presetit  gov- 
ernment. It  has  rarely  happened  that  a  cabinet 
has  possessed  such  claims  to  respect  and  confidence, 
on  the  score  of  personal  character,  as  the  one  now 
in  office ;  into  which,  indeed,  the  element  of  the 
*'  respectable"  enters  largely :  and  an  unusual  har- 
mony subsists  among  them,  forming  a  lively  contrast 
with  the  acrimonious  disputes  of  their  precursors. 
As  to  talent,  the  leading  member  is  unquestionably 
M.  Ldon  Faucher,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  whose 
indefatigable  energy,  severe  discipline  in  his  de- 
partment, and  ability  in  the  tribune,  render  him  the 
very  keystone  of  the  arch.  Poor  Odillon  Barrot 
brings  little  to  the  common  stock  except  his  private 
virtues,  which  lend  a  certain  weight  to  what  he 
says ;  but  he  has  a  limited  range  of  knowledge,  and 
is  only  set  going  on  rare  occasions,  where  his  pecu- 
liar style  of  oratory  is  found  useful. 

The  president  is  said  to  behave  with  discretion  in 
the  council,  and  to  eonceive  with  tolerable  fidelity 
the  true  sphere  of  his  functions.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  cherishes  the  idea  of  becoming  emperor. 
He  knows  that  there  would  be  "  three  Richards  in 
the  field,"  if  the  question  arose  who  should  be  em- 
peror ;  whilst  as  president  he  may  fairly  count  upon 
a  long  spell  of  power.  I  went  to  his  grand  ball  on 
Wednesday  last,  at  the  Elvs^e  Bourbon.  It  was 
an  interesting  spectacle.  The  salons  were  incon- 
veniently crowded  and  hot,  but  the  scene  was 
brilliant,  and  highly  suggestive.  Louis  Napoleon 
moved  about  the  rooms,  speaking  to  his  guests  oc- 
casionally, and  a  circle  was  opened  for  him  wherever 
he  approached ;  but  tlie  ladies  did  not  rise  from 
their  seats,  (as  they  ought  to  have  done,)  unless 
when  addressed  by  the  president.  He  has  a  certain 
quiet,  sedate  bearings  which  produces  the  effect  of 
dignity ;  and  [  am  told  he  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  that  appreciation  of  *Me  convenable"  which  is  so 
desirable  to  a  man  in  his  position. 

The  present  assembly  is  striving  to  prolong  its 
existence  by  debating  futile  propositions,  and  by 
every  small  device  within  its  power.  The  electoral 
law,  however,  is  at  length  completed,  and  their 
days,  accordingly,  are  numbered.  People  say  that 
the  next  assembly  (which  will  consist  of  much 
fewer  members)  will  be  far  less  democratic  than 
the  actual  one.  A  conservative  tendency,  in  fact, 
appears  to  have  gained  ground  ;  resulting  in  great 
measure  from  the  sense  of  insecurity  consequent  on 
the  recent  disorders.  Still,  the  fact  that  only  one 
jegislative  chamber  is  to  exist,  that  the  suffrage  is 
to  be  universal,  and  that  every  elector  is  eligible  to 
sit  in  the  assembly,  renders  the  basis  of  the  consti- 
tution so  palpably  democratic  that  little  fear  need 
arise  of  France  becoming  anything  else  than  demo- 
cratic in  the  general  complexion  of  her  government. 


The  inaugural  message  of  President  Taylor 
will  not  fail  to  excite  a  certain  sort  of  admiration. 
If  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  warmest  sympathies  of 
an  Englishman,  if  it  does  not  possess  that  semi- 
tragic  interest  with  which  regal  Europe  listens  to 
the  few  and  solemn  declarations  of  her  princes,  it 
is  for  reasons  some  of  which  are  immensely  in  fa- 
vor of  the  American  republic.  In  these  elder 
•ountries  the  heir  of  a  throne  founded  in  the  ob- 


scure originals  of  history  addresses  the  assembled 
representatives  of  ipany  classes,  many  races,  many 
interests,  and  many  traditions.  He  can  seldom 
escape  an  explicit  reference  to  the  greatest  calam- 
ities and  difficulties  that  a  nation  can  sofiTer  in 
itself  or  by  its  international  relations.  Perhaps 
we  are  menaced  by  the  ambition  of  a  jieighbor,  or 
entangled  in  the  quarrels  of  allies ;  perhaps  the 
soil  of  these  isles  or  a  branch  of  employment  is 
too  crowded  ;  perhaps  effete  institutions  are  to  be 
renovated  in  the  face  of  inveterate  prejudice  ;  per- 
haps the  knotted  web  of  medieval  law  is  to  be  un- 
ravelled ;  at  one  time  pauperism  cankers  the  soul 
of  self-enslaved  myriads,  at  another  time  famine 
decimates  a  neglected  and  helpless  race  ;  factions 
lacerate  and  debt  burdens  the  land.  In  the  midst 
of  festering  sores  ever  ready  to  open,  and  sur- 
rounding by  conflicting  cries,  the  sovereign  twice  a 
year  utters  a  few  sentences,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  is  that  they  put  a  fair  face  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  nation  and  the  short  comings  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Across  the  Atlantic  we  see  everything 
changed.  There  a  youthful  empire,  with  a  rapid- 
ly increasing  population  and  a  whole  world  before 
it,  is  bounding  on  to  new  regions  and  new  shores. 
Political  ambition,  mercantile  rivalry,  the  jealousy 
of  classes  and  of  creeds,  are  subdued  before  the 
ardor  of  a  race  of  which  wealth  in  every  form  is 
the  prize.  The  chosen  leader  of  the  people  ad- 
dresses a  great  company  of  adventurers,  started 
afresh  on  such  an  enterprise  as  the  world  never 
yet  saw.  His  topics  are  duty  and  hope.  His 
tone,  and  the  very  rhythm  of  his  sentences,  remind 
us  of  the  deliverer  leading  his  armies  into  a  long- 
promised  land. — Times, 

General  Tatlor  has  begun  his  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  with  an  inaugural  address 
which  is  received  as  marking  a  hopeful  change  ia 
the  character  of  the  administration.  The  address 
is  briefer  than  the  pedantic  essays  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  more  general  in  its  terms.  But 
if  a  responsible  ruler  is  bound  to  particularize,  the 
excess  to  which  late  presidents  have  gone  in  elab- 
orate minuteness,  coupled  with  the  nature  of  their 
administration,  has  shown  that  a  subservient  first 
magistrate  is  not  always  {i  good  or  creditable  ruler 
even  for  a  republic.  General  Taylor  writes  with 
the  simplicity  and  heartiness  of  a  man  who  trusts 
to  his  good  fame,  to  his  own  honest  purpose,  and 
the  candid  interpretation  of  his  hearers ;  his  man- 
ner indicates  at  once  independence  and  considcr- 
ateness,  discretion  and  a  generous  warmth.  Yon 
feel  that  you  are  reading  the  words  of  one  who  is 
more  of  a  man  than  the  self-seeking  popularity 
mongers  who  have  occupied  his  post.  But  states- 
manship cannot  get  rid  of  a  personal  character ; 
and,  after  all,  largeness  of  head  and  heart  art 
better  gages  of  good  conduct  in  public  men  thai 
specific  pledges. — Spectator. 
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Pbobpvctui.— This  work  is  oondacted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (wliicli  vas  ftkvot- 
mbly  receiyed  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  larce,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  whicli  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  out  while  thus  extending  our 
ioope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  aKractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  mlly  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburs-h^ 
Qvarierty,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  BladewootVa  nonle 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery;  and  the  contributions  to  Litemture, 


comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectaltle  Chria- 
titm  Observers  these  are  intermixed  with  the  MiJitary 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Strvictt  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University^  New  Monthly, 
Fra8er\  Tait%  Ain8V)orih%  ffood%  and  Sporting'  Mag"- 
azines,  and  of  Chamber^  admirable  Journal.  Yft  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  liorrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
t9e  of  the  thunder  of  Tae  Times,  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonjes.  > 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  A'sia  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  andwill  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 

Tbrms. — The  Living  Aoi  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTBLL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fieia  sts.,  Boston;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attenaed  to.  f^To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  tne  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Oubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for       ...       .    tSO  00. 

Nine      «      "         .        .        .        .    tW  00. 

Twelve "     •*         ....    $50  00. 

Complete  sets,  in  twenty  volumes,  to  the  edd  of  March, 
1349,  handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are 
for  sale  at  forty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12|  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  tq  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  their  value. 

Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in 
exchange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding 
is  60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  ioibmicd 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hasteniu; 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  or 
things,  which  the  merely  politicalprophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee.  **> 

Geographical  Discoferies,  tlie  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  orer  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  yexy  fully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  I'oreign 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  LAving  Age  desirable  to 
all  wlio  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  vtovement—Vo  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law. 
vers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well -in' 
formed  family.  We  say  indispensable^  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  had  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  anv  other  way  than  by  fumishin?  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  liealthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnotoing'  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff^f"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
bv  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 

Agencies.— yfe  an  desirous  of  making  anran^cmonis, 
in  an  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the'  lircula- 
tion  ot  this  work — and  for  doine  this  a  liberal  coiiiniis>ion 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  ihemselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  corres|N>nd  on  ihis 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Poetage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  cnnies 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  lie  chaived  with  more  than  newspa|)er 
postage,  (U  cts.)     We  add  the  definition  alludeil  to  :— 

A  newspoper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  slated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.** 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  thnt  form,  the 
Living  A?e  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weeluy  numbera.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comiwurison  with  other  works,  contaimns;  in 
each  part  double  the  mailer  of  any  of  the  onurterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbera,  as  rreshcr  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  tht» 
bas  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  roost  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  ths 
BnghsD  langiuge,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  mad  comprehenaioo  indadet  a  portraiture  of  the  hnman  mind  ia 
iht  Btmoft  ezpuisioa  of  the  preieBt  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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From  CluunlMn'  Jounwl. 
QUETELET  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SYS- 
TEM. 

Grkatsr  attention  has,  perlutpe,  been  paid  to 
social  qaestions  daring  the  present  year  than  at 
any  recent  period.  Civil  perturbations  naturally 
produce,  with  other  efiects,  a  disposition  to  devise 
rules  for  their  governance,  or  remedies  against  their 
recurrence.  There  will,  of  course,  be  great  differ- 
ences in  the  character  of  the  remedial  measures 
proposed ;  still  it  is  always  best  to  look  boldly  at 
the  evils  with  which  humanity  is  afflicted,  and  in 
this  regard  honest  endeavors  to  systematize  social 
aberrations,  to  explain  their  laws,  may  find  accep- 
tance. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  occupied  them- 
selves with  this  subject,  M.  Quetelet  of  Brussels 
b  already  favorably  known  to  many  readers  by  his 
treatise  on  **  Man,"  and  the  development  of  his 
faculties,  published  about  twelve  years  since. 
This  was  followed,  in  1846,  by  '*  Letters  on  the 
Theory  of  Probabilities  applied  to  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Science;*'  and  now,  as  the  complement 
of  these,  we  have  the  work  whose  title  is  given  in 
the  note  below.*  In  the  "  Letters,"  &c. ,  was  orig- 
inated the  law  of  accidental  causes  ^  and  this  law 
is  shown  to  be  reducible  tc  calculation  in  conunon 
with  physical  or  mechanical  laws.  Many  effects 
which  appear  to  be  accidental,  cease  to  be  so  when 
the  observations  are  extended  over  a  large  number 
of  fkcts ;  and,  as  the  author  remarks,  *'  the  liberty 
of  choice,  (free  will,)  whose  results  are  so  capri- 
cious when  individuals  only  are  observed,  leaves 
no  sensible  traces  of  its  action  when  applied  to 
multitudes."  Hence  the  important  law  is  de- 
duced, '*  that  social  facts,  influenced  by  liberty  of 
choice,  proceed  with  even  more  regularity  than 
fiicts  submitted  simply  to  the  action  of  physical 
causes."  Although  the  tracing  out  involves  cer- 
tain difficulties,  yet  analogies  are  to  be  found  be- 
tween moral  and  mechanical  laws ;  and  on  these 
various  considerations  it  is  urged  that  '*  henceforth 
moral  statistics  ought  to  take  its  place  among  the 
sciences  of  observation."  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  aim  of  the  work  before  us  is  something 
beyond  mere  political  economy ;  it  is  to  develop 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  movement,  and  es- 
pecially the  preservative  principles  existing  be- 
tween dififerent  pans  of  the  social  system.  Man 
is  brought  before  us  in  his  individual  character ; 
in  his  relations  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  last,  the  ties  which,  uniting  nations,  constitute 
homanity. 

The  law  of  accidental  causes  is  not  one  of  mere 
hypothesiB,  it  may  be  proved  by  physical  facts; 

*  Da  Svstime  Social,  et  des  Lois  qui  le  lUgissent.  Par 
A  Qastakt.    Paha:  GaiUaomin  et  Co.    1848. 


for  instance,  the  height  of  the  human  frame.  By 
aggregating  the  heights  of  the  population  of  a 
country,  a  mean  is  obtained  which  gives  the 
standard,  and  the  departures  or  variations  from 
this  mean  range  symmetrically  above  and  below  it ; 
*'  as  if,"  observes  M.  Quetelet,  *'  nature  had  a  type 
proper  to  a  country,  and  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed.  Deviations  from  this 
type  would  be  the  product  of  causes  purely  acci- 
dental, which  act  either  plus  or  minus  with  the 
same  intensity." 

The  group^  on  either  side  of  the  average  are 
the  more  numerous  the  more  they  approach  to  or 
resemble  the  mean;  and  the  more  widely  they 
deviate,  so  do  they  terminate  in  rarities,  as  giants 
and  dwarfs.  Every  portion  of  the  scale,  how- 
ever, has  its  value ;  '*  there  exists  between  them 
a  mysterious  tie,  which  so  operates  that  each  in- 
dividual may  be  considered  as  the  necessary  part 
of  a  whole,  which  escapes  us  physically  only  to 
be  seized  by  the  eye  of  science."  The  same  law 
applies  also  to  the  growth  of  the  body,  which 
would  be  more  regular  were  nature  less  interfered 
with ;  there  is,  besides,  a  standard  weight,  and  a 
relation  between  a  man*s  height  and  the  rate  of 
his  pulse ;  taking  the  mean  for  males  at  seventy, 
we  have  a  datum  on  which  to  base  other  calcular 
tions.  The  author  regrets  that  we  have  no  "  care- 
ful continuous  observations  on  workmen  whbee 
labor  presents  a  certain  periodicity  in  the  exercise 
of  the  limbs ;  on  blacksmiths,  for  example,  saw- 
yers, shoemakers,  tailors ;  they  might  lead  to  in- 
teresting results."  With  regard  to  growth,  he 
continues,  '*  at  the  instant  of  man's  entrance  into 
life,  his  height  is  fixed  by  nature ;  the  variations 
remarked  are  purely  accidental ;  and  when  grouped 
by  order  of  altitudes,  they  equally  obey  a  law. 
Such  is  the  harmony  with  which  all  has  been 
combined,  that  the  anomalies  even  exist  only  in 
appearance,  and  they  march  with  the  same  reg^ 
ularity  as  the  laws  whose  movement  they  dis^ 
guise."  The  mean  height  in  Belgium  for  the 
male  is  1.684  metres,  and  for  the  female,  1.570 
metres. 

M.  Quetelet  suggests,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
valuable  and  interesting  data  on  many  moral  and 
physical  questions,  that  a  record  should  be  kept 
in  every  family  of  all  the  events  or  circumstances 
that  brought  pleasure  or  grief  to  the  household, 
that  opened  a  new  line  of  thought,  started  a  new 
subject  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  periodical  entries  of 
the  growth  in  height,  weight,  &c.,  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  And  he  gives  us  an  intimation 
that  this  course  is  pursued  by  Prince  Albert,  to 
whom  his  book  is  dedicated.  With  regard  to  the 
progressive  development  of  the  human  being  from 
birth  to  maturity,  the  author  hopes  at  some  future 
day  to  publish  hia  researches,  which  will  doubt* 
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leas  be  valuable  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Complex  and  difficult  as  the  subject  may  appear, 
it  is  much  simplified  by  the  chief  result :  **  Man^s 
proportions  are  so  fixed,  at  whatever  age  we  con- 
sider him,  that  the  having  observed  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  type  in 
the  mean."  There  is,  besides,  really  less  differ- 
ence of  development  than  would  at  fiist  be  sup- 
posed ;  uniformity  is  more  prevalent  than  our 
appreciation  of  objects  would  lead  us  to  conclude. 
"  In  my  early  investigations,"  pursues  M.  Quete- 
let,  "  on  the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  I 
measured  thirty  men  of  the  age  of  twenty ;  I  dis- 
tributed them  a(\erwards  into  three  groups  of  ten 
men  each.  In  this  separation  I  regarded  one  con- 
dition only — that  of  having  the  same  mean  height 
for  each  group,  so  as  to  render  the  other  results 
more  easily  comparable,  without  the  trouble  of 
reducing  by  calculation.  Thus  thre  mean  height 
was  the  same  for  tlie  first,  second,  and  third 
group ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  to  find 
that  the  man  selected  as  the  mean,  representing 
each  one  of  my  three  groups,  was  not  only  the 
same  in  height,  but  also  for  each  part  of  the 
body !  The  likeness  was  such,  tliat  a  single  per- 
son, measured  three  times  in  succession,  would 
have  presented  more  sensible  differences  in  the 
measures  than  those  which  I  found  between  my 
three  means." 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  physical 
phenomena  are  all  intended  to  bear  on  the  great 
moral  view  of  the  subject.  M.  Quetelet  shows 
that  many  of  the  erroneous  opinions  to  which 
writers  on  social  questions  have  come,  have  origi- 
nated in  their  regarding  man  in  the  individual 
rather  tha4i  in  the  mass ;  that  which  defies  calcu- 
lation in  the  one  case  is  easily  established  in  the 
other.  Moral  are  distinguished  from  physical 
phenomena  by  the  intervention  of  man's  free 
choice,  and  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  is 
found  rather  to  restrict  than  to  disturb  the  limits 
of  deviation.  Marriage  is  adduced  as  affording 
the  best  example  of  the  direct  interference  of  free 
choice  ;  generally  speaking,  it  is  entered  on  with 
great  circumspection.  Yet,  during  the  past  twen- 
ty years,  the  number  of  marriages  in  Belgium,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  increase  of  population,  has 
remained  annually  the  same.  Not  only  has  the 
number  proved  constant  in  the  towns  and  the  coun- 
try, but  also  as  respects  marriages  between  young 
men  and  young  women,  young  men  and  widows, 
widowers  and  young  women,  and  widowers  and 
widows.  The  same  fact  holds,  too,  with  regard 
to  the  ages  at  which  marriage  is  contracted ;  and 
the  great  discrepancies  sometimes  obsened  in  ill- 
assorted  unions,  are  neither  to  be  considered  as 
fatalities  nor  mere  effects  of  blind  passion ;  like 
giants  and  dwarfs  in  respect  of  growth,  they  con- 
stitute the  remotest  deviations  in  the  law  of  acci- 
dental causes.  The  same  result  also  obtains  in 
other  human  actions  as  well  as  that  of  marriage ; 
there  is  a  certain  regularity  in  crime,  in  suicides, 
in  mutilations  to  avoid  military  service,  in  the  sum 
annually  staked  on  the  gaming-tables  of  Paris,  and 


even  in  the  unsealed,  undirected,  and  illegibly-ad- 
dressed letters  deposited  yearly  in  the  post-office. 
**  With  such  an  assemblage  of  facts  before  us," 
asks  the  author,  **  must  man's  free  choice  be  de- 
nied ?  Truly  I  think  not.  I  conceive  only  that 
the  effect  of  this  free  choice  is  restrained  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  plays  among  social  phe- 
nomena the  part  of  an  accidental  cause.  It  there- 
fore ensues,  that  making  abstraction  of  individuals, 
and  considering  circumstances  only  in  a  general 
manner,  the  effects  of  all  accidental  causes  ought 
to  neutralize  and  destroy  themselves  mutually,  so 
as  to  leave  predominant  only  the  true  causes  in 
virtue  of  which  society  exists  and  maintains  itself. 
The  Supreme  Being  has  wisely  imposed  limits  to 
our  moral  faculties  as  to  our  physical  faculties; 
man  has  no  power  over  the  eternal  laws.  The 
possibility  of  establishing  moral  statistics,  and  de- 
ducing useful  consequences  therefrom,  depends  en- 
tirely on  this  fundamental  fact,  that  man's  free 
choice  disappears,  and  remains  without  sensible 
effect,  when  the  observations  extend  over  a  great 
number  of  individuals."  In  predicating,  however, 
on  the  number  of  marriages  to  take  place  in  any 
given  year,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  apparent  and  real  tendency  to  the  conjugal 
state.  These  may  exhibit  great  differences. 
''  Thus  one  man  may  have  all  his  life  a  real  ten- 
dency for  marriage,  without  ever  marrying ;  while 
another,  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  may  marry 
without  experiencing  any  inclination  for  wedded 
life."  It  is  possible  to  represent  these  tendencies 
by  curved  lines,  which,  for  males,  commencing  at 
the  age  of  20,  and  ending  at  80,  shows  the  max- 
imum to  be  between  35  and  40.  For  females,  the 
curve  terminates  ten  years  earlier,  and  reaches  its 
highest  point  in  the  years  from  25  to  30.  The 
distinction  between  the  apparent  and  real  is  essen- 
tial ;  for  although  we  are  able  to  establish  a  law 
for  the  mass,  we  can  prove  nothing  beforehand  of 
the  individual. 

The  same  real  and  apparent  tendency  or  incli- 
nation exists  also  with  regard  to  crime,  and  nearly 
all  other  moral  actions ;  for  it  is  clear  that  a  per- 
son may  have  a  great  inclination  for  crime  without 
once  committing  it ;  another  may  abhor  crime,  and 
yet  become  culpable.  **  It  is  thus  possible,"  says 
M.  Quetelet,  '*  to  state,  from  continued  observa- 
tions, the  relative  degrees  of  energy  which  lead 
men  to  execute  certain  facts.  Thus,  if  I  see  a 
million  men  of  25  or  30  years  produce  twice  as 
many  murders  as  a  million  of  40  to  45  years  of 
age,  I  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  incli- 
nation to  murder  among  the  former  has  twice  the 
energy  of  what  prevails  among  the  latter.  •  •  • 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  have  a  number  of  ob- 
servations sufficient  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  all 
the  fortuitous  causes  from  which  differences  may 
be  established  between  the  real  and  apparent  in- 
clination to  be  determined.  *  •  •  So  long  as 
the  march  of  justice  and  that  of  repression  remain 
the  same,  which  can  scarcely  be  possible,  except 
in  one  and  the  same  country,  constant  relations 
are  established  between  lliese  three  facts : — 1st, 
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Crimes  committed  ;  2d,  Crimes  committed  and  de- 
nounced ;  3d,  Crimes  committed,  denounced,  and 
brought  before  the  tribunals."  An  investigation 
of  criminal  tables  has  shown  **  that  the  law  of  de- 
velopment of  the  tendency  to  crime  is  the  same 
for  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  the  only  countries  whose  obser- 
vations are  correctly  known.  The  tendency  to 
crime  towards  the  adult  age  increases  with  con- 
siderable rapidity;  it  reaches  a  maximum,  and 
decreases  afterwards  until  the  last  limits  of  life. 
This  law  appears  to  be  constant,  and  undergoes  no 
modification  but  in  the  extent  and  period  of  the 
maximum.  In  France,  for  crimes  in  general,  the 
maximum  appears  about  the  24th  year ;  in  Bel- 
gium, it  arrives  two  years  later ;  in  England  and 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
observed  earlier.  •  •  •  Considering  the  circum- 
stances," pursues  the  writer,  "under  this  point  of 
view,  we  shall  better  form  an  opinion  of  the  high 
mission  of  the  legislator,  who  holds  to  a  certain 
extent  the  budget  of  crimes  in  his  hands,  and  who 
can  diminish  or  augment  their  number  by  measures 
combined  with  more  or  less  of  prudence." 

With  regard  to  the  theoretical  mean,  M.  Que- 
telet  affirms  that  "  man,  in  respect  to  his  moral 
faculties,  as  with  his  physical  faculties,  is  subject 
to  greater  or  less  deviations  from  a  mean  state ; 
and  the  oscillations  which  he  undergoes  around 
this  mean,  tbllow  the  general  law  which  regulates 
all  the  fluctuations  that  a  series  of  phenomena  can 
experience  under  the  influence  of  accidental  causes. 
•  •  •  Free  choice,  far  from  opposing  any  obsta- 
cle to  the  regular  production  of  social  phenomena, 
on  the  contrary  favors  them.  A  people  who  should 
be  formed  only  of  sages,  would  annually  offer  the 
most  constant  return  of  the  same  facts.  This  may 
explain  what  would  at  first  appear  a  paradox — 
namely,  that  social  phenomena,  influenced  by 
man^s  free  choice,  proceed  from  year  to  year  with 
more  regularity  than  phenomena  purely  influenced 
by  material  and  fortuitous  causes." 

In  treating  on  intellectual  qualities,  the  author 
oljserves — "  Two  things  at  first  are  to  be  distin- 
guished in  our  intellectual  faculties  ;  what  we  owe 
to  nature,  and  what  we  derive  from  study.  These 
two  results  are  very  diflferent ;  when  found  united, 
and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
same  individual,  they  produce  marvels ;  when  they 
present  themselves  isolated,  they  bring  forth  noth- 
ing out  mediocrity.  A  student  of  the  present  day, 
on  leaving  school,  knows  more  than  Archimedes, 
but  will  he  make  science  advance  a  single  step? 
On  the  other  hand,  there  exists  more  than  one  Ar- 
chimedes on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  without  a 
chance  of  making  his  genius  public,  because  he 
lacks  the  science."  "If,"  we  read  in  another 
place,  "  phrenology  should  one  day  realize  its 
promises,  we  should  have  the  means  of  directly 
measuring  man's  intellectual  organization ;  we 
should  possess  as  a  consequence  the  elements  by 
which  to  solve  an  extremely  complex  problem ; 
we  should  know  what  each  individual  owes  to  na- 
ture, and  what  to  science  ;  we  should  even  be  able 


to  establish  numerically  the  values  of  these  two 
portions  of  his  intelligence ;  bat  as  yet,  we  are 
far  from  perceiving  the  possibility  of  such  a  re- 
sult. •  •  •  One  of  the  most  curious  studies  that 
could  be  proposed  in  relation  to  man  concerns  the 
progressive  development  of  his  difierent  intellec- 
tual qualities  ;  it  would  be  a  question  to  recognize 
those  which  first  manifest  themselves,  to  verify  the 
period  when  they  attain  their  maximtmi  of  energy, 
and  to  appreciate  the  relative  degrees  of  their  de- 
velopment at  different  epochs  of  life." 

In  the  chapters  on  human  societies,  M.  Quetelct 
traces  cycles  of  duration  for  nations  as  for  other 
departments  of  nature.  Thus  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire lasted  1580  years  ;  the  Egyptian,  1663  years ; 
the  Jewish  nation,  1523  years;  Greece,  1410 
years ;  the  Roman  Empire,  1 129  years ;  giving 
an  average  of  1461  years,  remarkable  as  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  Soikiac  period,  or  canic- 
ular cycle  of  the  Egyptians,  with  which  was  com- 
prehended the  existence  of  the  phcenix.  This 
result  would  appear  referable  to  the  action  of  a 
law,  of  which,  however,  too  little  is  known  to 
predicate  on  events  yet  to  transpire  in  the  future. 

The  law  of  accidental  causes  admits  of  appli- 
eation  to  derangements  of  the  mental  facidties 
"  Moral  maladies,"  we  read,  "  are  like  physical 
maladies ;  some  of  them  are  contagious,  some  are 
epidemic,  and  others  are  hereditary.  Vice  is 
transmitted  in  certain  femilies,  as  scroftila  or 
phthisis.  Great  part  of  the  crimes  which  afflict 
a  country  originate  in  certain  families,  who  w&ald 
require  particular  surveillahce — isolation  8im-''ar 
to  that  imposed  on  patients  supposed  to  carry  about 
them  germs  of  pestilence." 

The  question  is  examined.  Whether  the  indefi- 
nite contraction  of  the  limits  between  which  men 
can  vary  is  a  benefit!  "Absolute  equality,  if  it 
could  be  realized,  would  lead  society  back  to  its 
point  of  departure,  and  if  it  became  durable,  would 
plunge  it  into  the  most  complete  atomy ;  variety 
and  movement  would  be  annihilated ;  the  pictur- 
esque would  be  effaced  from  the  surface  of  the 
globe  ;  arts  and  sciences  would  cease  to  be  culti- 
vated ;  that  which  does  most  honor  to  human  ge- 
nius would  be  abandoned ;  and  as  no  one  would  wish 
to  obey  another  man,  great  enterprises  would  be- 
come impossible."  To  complete  the  argument,  it 
is  shown  that  the  means  and  the  limits  vary  only 
in  proportion  to  science. 

Besides  the  points  w^e  have  noticed,  the  work 
under  consideration  contains  many  valuable  inqui- 
ries and  suggestions.  In  the  chapter  on  the  intel- 
lectual fiiculties,  for  example,  we  find  views  on 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  productions — influ- 
ence of  age  upon  the  development  of  dramatic 
talent — excess  of  labor — on  emigration — the  in- 
fluence of  the  healing  art  on  the  social  system — 
demoralization  and  pauperism — antagonism  of  na- 
tions ;  and  in  the  concluding  section  **  on  human- 
ity," the  department  of  aesthetics  presents  itself  to 
the  discussion  ;  these  questions  are  treated  with 
the  author's  well-known  ability.  His  work  must 
be  taken  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  moral  sci- 
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enoe,  to  the  cause  of  justice,  law  and  order. 
Whatever  difierences  of  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained, it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  M. 
Quetelet's  earnestness ;  he  would  haye  nations  as 
wise  and  trustful  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
individuals.  *'  The  two  extreme  states,''  he  ob- 
serves, *'  individuality  and  humanity,  are  not  the 
result  of  human  combinations ;  they  are  determined 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  who  has  established  laws 
of  dependence  between  them.  Philosophy  has 
busied  itself  with  investigating  its  nature,  and  in 
recognizing  what  each  one  owes  to  himself,  and 
the  duties  which  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  towards 
others.  •  •  *  It  is  by  such  laws  that  Divine 
wisdom  has  equalibriated  all  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual world;  but  what  hand  will  raise  the 
thick  veil  thrown  over  the  mjrsteries  of  our  social 
system,  and  over  the  eternal  principles  which  reg- 
ulate its  destinies  and  assure  its  preservation? 
Who  will  be  the  other  Newton  to  expound  the 
laws  of  this  other  celestial  mechanism?" 


From  the  North  British  Review. 

lAfe  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Edited  by 
William  Beattie,  M.  D.,  one  of  his  executors. 
London,  1849. 

For  something  more  than  half  a  century  the 
custom  has  been  gradually  increasing,  of  publish- 
ing, with  but  little  reserve,  such  letters  of  emi- 
nent men  as  have  been  written  in  the  ordinary 
management  of  the  afiairs  of  life,  or  the  careless 
confidence  of  domestic  intimacy.  In  Johnson's 
'*  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  we  scarcely  remember  a 
single  private  letter  being  printed  as  illustrating 
any  one  statement  in  the  work,  or  as  afibrding  an 
exhibition  of  the  character  of  any  one  of  the  wri- 
ters, whose  lives  he  relates.  A  short  time  before 
the  publication  of  "The  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
Mason  had  in  his  memoirs  of  Gray,  introduced  a 
new  style  of  biography  which  has  affected,  more 
or  less,  every  work  of  the  kind  since  written. 
The  journals  of  Gray,  a  retired  scholar,  who  took 
accurate  notes  of  whatever  he  read,  supplied  much 
that  was  instructive  and  interesting  to  the  earnest 
student ;  and  Mason  had  the  opportunity  of  select- 
ing, from  a  correspondence  conducted  Uirough  the 
whole  of  Gray's  life  with  one  friend  or  another, 
a  vast  body  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  There  were  few  personal  details ;  and 
though  Mason  made  great  use  of  Gray's  letters, 
yet  there  was  scarcely  a  single  letter  published 
without  omissions.  The  example  given  by  Ma- 
son, was  followed  in  two  remarkable  instances  by 
a  writer  whose  poetry  was  once  popular,  and 
whose  prose  works,  in  spite  of  great  affectation, 
which  deforms  everything  he  has  written,  are  still 
very  pleasing.  Hayley,  in  his  life  of  Milton,  has 
woven  together  passages  from  Milton's  letters, 
calculated  to  make  his  readers  sympathize  with 
the  great  poet,  and  which  give  a  wholly  different 
aspect  to  his  life  from  that  which  the  readers  of 
Johnson  had  received.  Milton's  minor  poems  had 
been  published  by  Thomas  Wharton,  with  notes 


curiously  illustrative  of  the  mental  process  by 
which  Milton's  poetical  language  was  elaborated ; 
but  in  those  notes,  and  through  the  whole  book, 
Milton's  controversial  writings  were  assailed  in  a 
temper  of  bigotry  scarcely  intelligible  in  our 
days  and  which  Hayley 's  "  Life"  did  much  to 
counteract.  To  an  extent  which  is  quite  sur- 
prising, he  was  enabled  to  effect  what  Michelet 
and  others  have  done  in  the  case  of  Luther,  and 
thus  Milton  became  his  own  biographer. 

Some  years  after,  in  his  life  of  Cowper,  Hayley 
gave  to  the  public  the  very  most  interesting  vol- 
umes of  biography  that  have  perhaps  ever  been 
published.  The  state  of  health  which  separated 
Cowper  from  the  active  business  of  life,  was  con- 
sistent with  systematic  study,  and  with  the  exer- 
tion of  the  poetical  faculty.  Cowper's  residence 
at  a  distance  from  his  relatives — the  peculiar 
tenderness  with  which  he  was  regarded — and 
some  circumstances  connected  with  his  pecuniary 
affiiirs,  created  a  correspondence  which  was  the 
amusement,  and,  in  some  sort,  the  business  of  his 
life.  These  letters,  above  all  comparison  the 
most  charming  that  have  ever  been  published,  and 
from  which,  as  we  best  remember,  every  passage 
that  it  could  be  thought  unreasonable  to  living 
persons  to  bring  before  the  public,  had  been  first 
removed,  rendered  his  style  of  biography  popular. 
In  formal  autobiography  there  can  seldom  be  ab- 
sent some  appearance  of  vanity.  In  passages 
selected  from  letters  in  which  the  author  is  uncon- 
sciously writing  his  life,  this  fault  is  at  least  ab- 
sent, and  for  the  last  half  century  rarely  an  emi- 
nent man  has  died,  whose  friends  have  not  been 
solicited  for  copies  of  such  letters  as  accident  has 
left  undestroyed. 

It  was  scarce  possible  that  the  great  poet, 
Campbell,  should  have  escaped  the  common  lot ; 
and  a  considerable  mass  of  his  letters  are  now 
given  to  the  public  by  his  friend  and  executor, 
Dr.  Beattie.  The  volumes  also  contain  some 
biographical  notes  drawn  up  by  the  poet  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Beattie,  and  though  we  can  im- 
agine this  voluminous  work  improved  both  by 
compression  and  by  omission,  and  though  we 
think  a  more  diligent  inquirer,  without  taking 
very  much  trouble  on  the  subject,  might  have 
given  us  more  scenes  from  the  London  life  of  a 
man  who  lived  so  much  in  the  eye  of  the  public 
— we  yet  think  some  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  for  many  of  the  letters  in  these  volumes.  The 
book  will  aid  us  in  appreciating  the  character  of 
a  man  whose  works  will  probably  for  many  gen- 
erations continue  to  give  delight. 

Campbell  was  a  true  and  a  great  poet;  he 
was,  what  is  better,  a  true-hearted,  generous- 
minded,  and  honorable  man. 

With  all  men  life  is  a  struggle.  With  such 
a  man  as  Campbell — peculiarly  sensitive — the 
struggle  was  from  adverse  circumstances  more 
than  ordinarily  severe.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
ten  children.  The  father  of  the  poet,  Alexander 
Campbell,  had  for  many  years  been  a  prosperous 
merchant  in  the  Virginia  trade.     During  the  ear- 
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lipT  part  of  his  life,  he  had  lived  at  Falmouth  in 
Virginia.  He  had  oome  to  the  sober  age  of 
forty-five,  when  be  married  Margaret  Campbell, 
the  sister  of  his  partner  in  business.  We  will  not 
follow  Dr.  Beattie  in  disentangling  the  intricate 
pedigree  of  the  Campbells.  Margaret  was,  it 
seems,  of  the  same  clan,  but  not  a  blood-relation, 
of  *'  the  Campbells  of  Kiman,"  to  which  family 
her  husband  belonged.  '*  The  Campbells  of  Kir- 
nan,"  a  locality  with  which  the  poet's  people 
were  connected  by  their  traditions,  and  not  by  the 
(act  of  haying  ever  resided  there,  was  a  sound 
that  had  its  magic ;  and  the  mother  of  the  poet 
would,  late  in  life,  when  sending  home  an  article 
from  a  shop,  describe  herself  as  Mrs.  '*  Campbell 
of  Kiman,"  mother  "  of  the  author  of  the  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope."  The  uiiion  with  England  had 
opened  the  American  trade  to  Scotland.  Pre- 
viously to  that,  Scotland  could  only  deal  with  the 
colonies  of  England  on  the  footing  of  a  foreign 
nation.  When  the  trade  was  once  opened,  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  the  Glasgow  mer- 
chants gave  them  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  war  with  America  drove  trade  into 
other  channels ;  and  among  the  houses  ruined  by 
the  change  was  that  of  which  the  poet's  fiither 
was  the  senior  partner.  The  savings  of  forty 
years  of  industry,  amounting  to  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  were  swept  away  in  an  hour. 
The  old  man  was  sixty-five,  too  old  to  commence 
a  new  score  with  the  world.  His  eldest  child 
was  a  daughter  of  nineteen.  The  poet,  if  we 
read  dates  aright,  was  not  bom  for  two  years  after 
his  father's  business  had  been  broken  up. 

It  would  appear  that  the  debts  of  the  firm  were 
paid,  and  that  a  small  surplus  remained.     In  ad- 
dition to  this,  Mr.  Campbell  received  a  small  an- 
nual sum  from  the  city  Merchant's  Society,  and 
from  a  provident  institution,  of  which  he  had  long 
been  a  member.     This  was  no  doubt  a  very  dif- 
ferent amount  of  income  from  what  he  had  en- 
joyed.    His  wife  was  a  sensible  woman,  who  in- 
stantly acted  on  the  changed  state  of  circumstances 
— ^lived  with  the  most  severe  economy,  and  did 
what  she  could  to  educate  her  fimiily.     The  float- 
iog   traditions  which   Dr.  Beattie  has  collected 
describe  her  as  '*  of  slight  but  shapely  figure, 
with  piercing  black  eyes,  dark  hair,  and   well 
chiselled  features" — "  a  shrewd  observer  of  char- 
acter— warm-hearted,   strongly  attached    to  her 
firiends,  and  always  ready  to  sympathize  in  their 
misfortunes.     She  was  often  the  author  of  substan- 
tial but  unostentatious  charity."     One  gentleman 
recollects  of  being  taken  to  see  her  in  his  boyhood 
when  she  was  very  old.     She  bought  a  cane  for 
him,    and   amused   him   by  her  good  nature  in 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  twirling  it,  to 
show  him  how  the  young  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh 
managed  their  canes.     She  had  a  natural  taste  for 
music  ;  and  in  her  old  age  she  would  to  the  last 
sing   snatches   of  old   songs — "  My   Poor   Dog 
Tray,"  and  "  The  Blind  Boy,"  were  her  favor- 
ites.    It  was   to   the  former  air  that   Campbell 
wrote  "  The  Harper."     "  It  is,"  says  Dr.  Beat- 


tie,  "  one  of  the  few  I  heard  him  sing  in  the 
evening  of  life,  when  for  an  instant  the  morning 
sun  seemed  again  to  rest  on  it ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably the  first  that  soothed  the  infant  poet  in  his 
cradle,  long  before  he  attempted  to  lisp  in  rhyme." 

Alexander  Campbell,  the  poet's  father,  lived  in 
social  intimacy  with  several  of  the  University  pro- 
fessors. Adun  Smith  was  his  friend,  and  Reid 
baptized  the  poet — hence  his  name  Thomas. 
When  Reid  sent  a  copy  of  his  **  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind"  to  Alexander  Campbell,  and  heard 
from  him  the  pleasure  with  which  he  read  it,  he 
said  there  were  two  men  in  Glasgow  who  under- 
stood my  work — Campbell  and  myself. 

The  elder  Campbell  is  said  to  have  been  liberal 
in  politics. ,  We  shall  not  seek  to  determine  the 
precise  meaning  in  which  the  word  is  used.  He 
was  religious.  The  traditions  of  his  family  told 
of  chiefs  of  the  clan  that  had  suffered  martyrdom 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
his  pride  as  well  as  his  better  feelings  were  inter- 
ested in  the  cause.  Family  worship  was  then 
almost  the  universal  habit  of  Scottish  families — 
and  the  fervor  of  the  old  man's  extempore  prayers 
was  such  that  the  very  expressions  which  he  used 
never  passed  away  from  the  minds  of  his  children. 
The  poet,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  said  that 
he  '*  had  never  heard  language — the  English  lit- 
urgy excepted — ^more  sublime  than  that  in  which 
his  devotional  feelings  at  such  moments  found  ut- 
terance." 

Poetry  was  not  among  the  old  merchant's  stud- 
ies, but  he  loved  music,  and  could  sing  a  good 
naval  song — ^he  loved  better  a  metaphysical  wran- 
gle or  a  theological  dispute — and  when  the  young 
poet  was  caught  verse-making,  the  father  was 
perhaps  happiest,  for  then  most  did  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  awake,  and  then  only  was  he  quite 
sure  of  being  right.  Whatever  he  might  think 
of  Reid's  principle  of  Common  Sense,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  there,  was  something  to  be  said 
for  Berkley  and  Locke,  and  in  his  most  vehement 
theological  discussions  he  would  sometimes  feel 
that  the  subject  had  slipped  through  his  fingers, 
and  that  while  the  sense  of  positiveness  remained, 
the  very  topic  of  the  disputation  had  altogether 
vanished  from  his  memory.  Not  so  when  young 
Tom's  scribbled  manuscript  was  befbre  him. 
There  it  was — nonsense — absolute  nonsense.  The 
poor  boy  had  to  retire  crest-fallen  and  ashamed — 
the  fiither  did  not  perhaps  know  that  all  early 
poetry  is  imitative — ^he  thought  little  (and  who 
could  think  much  ?)  of  the  poetry  of  the  day,  the 
cadences  of  which  were  echoed  in  every  line  of 
the  boy's  verses — 

His  soul's  proud  instinct  sought  not  to  enjoy 
Romantic  fictions,  like  a  minstrel  boy ; 
Truth,  standing  on  her  solid  square,  from  youth 
He  worshippeiT— stern,  uncompromising  truth. 

The  old  man  lived,  however,  to  be  gratified  by 
the  reception  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope."  Had 
Mr.  Campbell  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  anxieties 
of  property,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
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from  business,  he  would  have  been  comparatively 
a  happy  man  ;  but  the  restless  ghost  of  his  former 
prosperity  haunted  him  for  the  rest  of  life  in  a 
scries  of  never-ending  lawsuits.  A  correspondent 
of  Dr.  Beattie's  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1790 
he  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Campbeirs. 

The  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  great  foreign 
merchant,  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  the  same  snuflf-brown  cloth,  all  from  the 
same  web.  There  were  present  besides  Thomas, 
his  brother  Daniel,  and  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  and 
Isabella.  The  father,  then  at  the  age  of  eighty i 
spoke  only  once  to  us.  It  was  when  one  of  his 
sons,  Thomas  I  think,  who  was  then  about  thirteen, 
and  of  my  own  age,  was  speaking  of  getting  new 
clothes,  and  descanting  in  grave  earnest  as  to  the 
most  fashionable  colors.  Tom  was  partial  to  green, 
I  preferred  blue.  '*  Lads,"  said  the  senior,  in  a 
voice  that  fixed  our  attention,  "  if  you  wish  to  have 
a  lasting  suit,  get  one  like  mine.''  We  thought  he 
meant  one  of  a  snuff-brown  color;  but  he  added,  "  I 
have  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  has 
lasted  thirty  years ;  and  I  think  it  will  never  wear 
out." 

Situations  were  found  for  the  elder  sons  in  the 
colonies.  They  ended  in  forming  respectable 
mercantile  establishments  in  Virginia  and  Deme- 
rara.  The  daughters  engaged  in  the  education 
of  children — two  as  governesses  in  families — the 
third  in  the  management  of  a  school.  Daniel  was 
placed  in  a  Glasgow  manufactory,  where  weaving 
and  cotton-spinning  were  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
He  was  a  politician,  and  the  days  in  which  he 
lived  were  less  prosperous  times  for  a  radical  re- 
former than  our  own.  He  found  Scotland  too  hot 
for  him,  and  went  to  Rouen,  where  the  poet  found 
him  conducting  a  large  manufactory.  He  ceased 
to  correspond  with  his  family,  and  became  a  nat- 
uralized Frenchman.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
he  may  be  still  living.  Of  this  large  family,  one 
died  in  early  life ;  he  was  drowned  while  bathing 
in  the  Clyde,  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  old, 
and  his  brother  Thomas  six.  He  is  alluded  to  in 
an  affecting  passage  towards  the  close  of  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope" — 

Weep  not — at  nature *8  transient  pain, 

Congenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again. 

•  •  •  • 

Inspiring  thought  of  rapture  yet  to  be. 

The  tears  of  love  were  hopeless  but  for  thee. 

If  in  that  frame  no  deathless  spirit  dwell. 

If  that  faint  murmor  be  the  last  farewell, 

If  Fate  unite  the  faithful  but  to  part. 

Why  is  their  memory  sacred  to  the  heart  ? 

Why  does  the  brother  of  my  childhood  seem 

Restored  awhile  in  every  pleasing  dream  ? 

Why  do  1  joy  the  lonely  spot  to  view 

By  artless  friendship  blessed,  when  life  was  new? 

The  elder  part  of  the  family  had  been  dispersed 
during  the  early  infancy  of  the  poet,  or  before  his 
birth.  The  father's  temper  was  indulgent  to 
everything  but  poetry,  and  his  affections  were 
centred  on  the  child  of  his  old  age.  The  mother's 
temper  was  severe,  and  her  notions  of  a  parentis 
rights  were  almost  as  high  as  a  Stuart's  fancies  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  yet  it  was  observed  that  her 


natural  asperity  relaxed  in  the  management  of  her 
youngest  son.  Mary,  the  eldest  sister,  had  already 
left  her  father's  house ;  Isabella  still  remained  to 
assist  her  mother  in  domestic  details,  and  with 
her  the  playful  child  was  a  delightful  plaything. 
The  poet  has  in  his  letters  called  Isabella  his 
poetical  sister,  and  from  her  or  from  his  mother 
his  ear  had  become  familiar  with  the  ballad  poetry 
of  Scotland  long  before  he  could  underst^d  its 
meaning. 

At  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  school 
of  Mr.  Alison;  his  triumphs  are  solemnly  re- 
corded— he  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class ; 
his  father  assisted  him  in  preparing  his  lessons — 
a  fact  commemorated  by  his  classical  biographer 
in  language  that  swells  into  dignity  suitable  to  the 
subject.  "  It  must  have  been,"  says  he,  "  a  pic- 
ture in  itself  of  no  little  beauty  and  interest,  to 
see  the  venerable  Nestor  stooping  over  the  versions 
and  directing  the  studies  of  the  future  T3nleus." 

The  boy  was  overworked,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  sent  to  the  country.  In  about  six  weeks  his 
health  was  restored,  but  to  the  effect  of  run- 
ning wild  about  the  fields  his  biographer  refers 
his  love  of  the  country,  and  much  of  the  im- 
agery of  his  poems.  About  this  time  his  first 
verses  were  written.  Of  these  and  of  his  school 
exercises,  Dr.  Beattie  gives  us  far  too  many. 
Translations  of  Anacreon,  and  thefts  of  strawber- 
ries distinguish  his  twelfth  year.  In  the  thir- 
teenth, young  Tyrtaeus  learned  to  throw  stones, 
and  gave — in  plain  prose — ^what  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  poetical  or  very  fabulous  account  of  the 
battle.  The  inspired  boy  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
spoiled  by  the  young  Glasgow  blackguards,  who, 
with  every  care  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  could  * 
not  but  be  his  companions  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  day. 

Of  brother  Daniel  our  readers  are  probably 
prepared  not  to  think  very  well — ^he  was  four 
years  older  than  Thomas,  and  was  now  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  An  old  lady — a  relative  of  theii 
mother's — lived  about  two  miles  from  Glasgow, 
and  one  of  the  boys  was  each  day  sent  to  know 
how  she  was.  It  was  Thomas'  turn,  and  the 
message  to  the  old  lady's  interfered  with  the 
young  urchin's  gathering  blackberries.  "  Why 
go  there  at  all?"  said  Daniel ;  *'  can't  you  do  as 
I  do — say  she  is  better,  or  worse,  and  don't  take 
the  trouble  of  going  to  inquire?"  For  weeks  and 
for  months  the  young  scoundrels  went  on  with 
fictitious  bulletins,  and  finding  that  unfavorable 
reports  were  likely  to  make  more  frequent  mes- 
sages sent,  they  adopted  a  form  that  '^  Mrs.  Simp- 
son had  a  better  night  and  was  going  on  nicely." 
They  at  last  announced  her  perfect  recovery,  and 
were  starting  on  some  expedition  of  their  own, 
when  a  letter  arrived  "  as  broad  and  as  long  as  a 
brick,  with  cross-bones  and  a  grinning  death's 
head  on  its  seal,"  inviting  the  old  gentleman  to 
attend  Mrs.  Simpson's  funeral. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  looked  at  the  letter,  then 
at  their  two  hopeful  sons,  and  then  at  one  another. 
But  such  were  their  grief  and  astonishment  that 
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Ottther  of  fhem  could  uttey  a  word.  "At  last,"  says 
tho  poet,  "  my  mother's  grief  for  her  cousin  vented 
itself  in  caffingr  oar  ears.  But  I  was  far  less  pained 
by  her  blows  than  by  a  few  words  from  my  father. 
He  never  raised  a  hand  to  as ;  and  I  would  advise 
all  fathers,  who  would  have  their  children  to  love 
their  memory,  to  follow  his  example." 

In  spite  of  this  unpromising  scen^,  Campbeirs 
school-days  gave  promise  of  good.  Alison,  his 
achool-m&ster,  thought  well  of  him.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, a  surviving  school-fellow  of  his,  remembers 
him  as  taking  care  that  fair  play  should  be  shown 
to  him,  who  was  an  English  boy,  and  probably 
the  only  one  in  the  school.  He  passed  from 
school  to  college  with  favorable  auguries.*  He 
was  in  his  thirteenth  year  when  he  entered  col- 
lege, and  even  from  this  early  period  his  support 
was  in  part  earned  by  his  teaching  younger  boys. 
At  this  period  he  printed  a  ballad,  called  Morven 
and  Fillan,  in  imitation  of  a  passage  in  Ossian, 
and  which  contains  some  lines  that  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  his  after  poem  of  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

Iioud  shrieked  afar  the  angry  sprite 
That  rode  upon  the  storm  of  night, 
And  loud  the  waves  were  heard  to  roar 
That  lashed  on  Morven 's  rocky  shore. 

Morven  and  FiUan, 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace ; 
The  water-wraiih  was  shrieking. 

Lord  VlHn's  Daughter. 

Campbell  and  his  young  friends  formed  debat- 
ing societies,  and  tlie  poet  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  for  fluency  of  speech.  A  number 
of  Campbeirs  exercises  are  printed  by  Dr.  Beattie, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  **  they  may  revive 
the  faded  images  of  college  life"  in  the  minds  of 
Campbeirs  few  surviving  college  friends.  Lines 
on  the  death  of  "  Marie  Antoinette"  are  given. 
They  are  perhaps  worth  preserving,  as  they  show 
how  early  the  poet's  ear  was  tuned  to  something 
of  the  notes  in  which  his  Hohenlinden  was  after- 
wards written. 

The  third  session  of  Campbeirs  college  life  was 
distinguished  by  his  continuing  to  take  the  lead  in 
debating  societies,  and  in  his  obtaining  prizes  for 
composition.  He  wrote  a  number  of  pasquinades 
on  his  brother  students.  They  were  written  with- 
out any  other  feeling  than  that  of  amusing  him- 
self and  others,  but  they  were  not  disregarded  by 
those  who  were  their  objects.  Dr.  Beattie  tells 
that  in  some  cases  the  resentment  generated  by 
satires  written  at  this  time,  and  utterly  forgotten 
by  Campbell  in  the  hour  in  which  they  were 
thrown  off  as  mere  sportive  effusions,  has  absolute- 
ly survived  the  poet  himself. 

Some  of  Campbeirs  jokes  were  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  place  near  the  stove  when  attending 
the  logic  class  on  a  winter  morning.  He  would 
scratch  some  nonsense  on  the  walls — a  libel,  per- 
haps on  the  tall  Irish  students  that  crowded  round 
the  fire.    While  they  rushed  to  read  such  rhymes  as 

Vo8  Whemi  collocatis 
Summum  Bonum  in  potatoes, 

he  managed  to  get  to  the  stove. 
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Campbell  was  at  this  time  an  ardent  politician. 
The  French  Revolution  had  everywhere  evoked 
the  contending  spirits  of  Aristocracy  and  Democ- 
racy. 

Being  (says  Campbell)  in  my  own  opinion  a 
competent  judge  of  politics,  t  became  a  democrat. 
I  read  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,  of  course; 
but  unable  to  follow  his  subtleties,  or  to  appreciate 
his  merits,  I  took  the  word  of  my  brother  demo- 
crats, that  he  was  a  sophist.  It  was  in  those  years 
that  the  Scottish  reformers,  Muir,  Gerald,  and  others, 
were  transported  to  Botany  Bay — Muir,  though 
he  had  never  uttered  a  sentence  in  favor  of  reform 
stronger  than  William  Pitt  himself  had  uttered, 
and  Gerald  for  acts  which,  in  the  opinion  of  sound 
English  lawyers,  fell  short  of  sedition.  I  did  not 
even  then  approve  of  Gerald's  mode  of  agitating 
the  reform  question  in  Scotland  by  means  of  a 
Scottish  convention  ;  but  I  had  heard  a  magnificent 
account  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  I 
longed  insufferably  to  see  him ;  but  the  question 
was  how  to  get  to  Ekiinburgh. 

While  thus  gravely  considering  the  ways  and 
means,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  an 
uncle's  widow  in  Edinburgh — a  kind,  elderly  lady, 
who  had  seen  me  at  Glasgow,  and  said  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  receive  me  at  her  house  if  I  should 
ever  come  to  the  Scottish  metropolis.  I  watched 
my  mother's  moUia  tempora  fandi — ^for  she  had 
them,  good  woman — and  eagerly  catching  the  pro- 
pitious moment,  I  said — *'  0  mamma,  how  I  Ion? 
to  see  Edinburgh  !  If  I  had  but  three  shillings,  I 
could  walk  there  in  one  day,  sleep  two  nights,  and 
be  two  days  at  my  aunt  Campbeirs,  and  walk  back 
in  another  day."*  To  my  delightful  surprise  she 
answered — "  No,  my  bairn  ;  I  will  give  you  what 
will  carry  you  to  Edinburgh  and  bring  you  back, 
but  yon  roust  promise  me  not  to  walk  more  than 
half  the  way  in  any  one  day."  That  was  twenty- 
two  miles.  '*  Here,"  said  she,  *'  are  five  shillings 
for  you  in  all ;  two  will  serve  you  to  go,  and  two  to 
return  ;  fur  a  bed  at  the  half-way  house  costs  but 
sixpence."  She  then  gave  me — I  never  shall  for- 
get the  beautiful  coin — a  King  William  and  Mary 
crown-piece.  I  was  dumb  with  gratitude  ;  but  sal- 
lying out  to  the  streets,  I  saw  at  the  first  booksel- 
ler's shop  a  print  of  Elijah  fed  by  ravens.  Now,  I 
had  often  heard  my  poor  mother  saying  that  in  case 
of  my  father's  death — and  he  was  a  very  old  man 
— she  knew  not  what  would  become  of  her. 
"  But,"  she  used  to  add,  **  let  me  not  despair,  for 
Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens."  When  I  presented  her 
with  the  picture,  I  said  nothing  of  its  tacit  allusion 
to  the  possibility  of  my  being  one  day  her  supporter ; 
but  she  was  much  afiected,  and  evidently  felt  a 
strong  presentiment. 

Next  morning  I  took  my  way  to  Edinburgh, 
with  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  my  pocket.  1 
witnessed  Joseph  Gerald's  trial,  and  it  was  an  era 
in  my  life.  Hitherto  I  had  never  known  what  pub- 
lic eloquence  was ;  and  I  am  sure  the  justiciary 
Scotch  lords  did  not  help  to  a  conception  of  it, 
speaking  as  they  did  bad  arguments  in  broad 
Scotch.  But  the  lord  advocate's  speech  was  good ; 
the  speeches  of  Laing  and  Gillies  were  better ;  and 
Gerald's  speech  annihilated  the  remembrance  of  all 
the  eloquence  that  had  ever  been  heard  within  the 
walls  of  that  house.  He  quieted  the  judges,  in 
spite  of  their  indecent  interruptions  of  him,  and  pro- 
duced a  silence  in  which  you  might  have  heard  a 
pin  fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  his  defence) 

*A  distance  of  forty- two  miles— "long  Scotch  miles.'* 
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he  said — "  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury— now 
that  I  have  to  take  leave  of  yoa  forever,  let  me  re- 
mind yoQ  that  mercy  is  no  small  part  of  the  duty 
of  jurymen  ;  that  the  man  who  shuta  his  heart  on 
the  claims  of  the  unfortunate,  on  him  the  gates  of 
mercy  will  be  shut,  and  for  him  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  shdl  have  died  in  rain."  At  this  finish  I 
was  moved,  and,  turning  to  a  stranger  who  sat  be- 
side me,  apparently  a  tradesman,  I  said  to  him, 
••  By  heavens,  sir,  that 's  a  great  man !"  *•  Yes, 
sir,"  he  answered,  "he  is  not  only  a  great  man 
himself,  but  he  makes  every  other  man  feel  great 
who  listens  to  him." 

Political  passion  is  contagious ;  and  Campbell 
returned  from  Ekiinburgh  an  altered  man — if  the 
expression  may  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  boy  of 
sixteen.  *'  His  characteristic  sprightiiness  had 
evaporated."  He  did  not  neglect  the  studies  of 
his  class,  but  his  heart  was  elsewhere  ;  and  his 
attention  was  divided  between  the  "  Clouds"  of 
Aristophanes,  of  which  he  meditated  a  translation, 
and  the  democratic  journals  of  the  day.  The 
case  of  Muir  and  Gerald  was  one  singularly  fitted 
as  a  topic  for  debating  clubs,  for  the  men  were 
transported,  under  the  laws  of  Scotland,  for  an  of- 
fence which,  at  that  time,  was  in  England  punish- 
able only  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Campbell 
vehemently  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  state 
trials,  in  his  debating  clubs,  and  in  private  so- 
ciety exhibited  the  manner  of  one  "  who  suffered 
some  personal  wrong  which  he  could  neither  for- 
give nor  effectually  resent."  His  change  of  man- 
ner was  so  sudden — the  violence  of  his  indigna- 
tion was  such — his  declamation  against  modem 
society  and  all  its  institutions  was  so  unceasing — 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  among  his  friends 
an  impression  of  his  actually  having  become  in- 
sane ;  and  it  was  not  .till  the  demon  of  poetry 
entirely  possessed  him  that  they  felt  wholly  free 
from  this  fear.  His  translation  of  scenes  from 
the  '*  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  wasrevrarded  with 
a  prize,  and  with  the  more  gratifying  acknowledg- 
ment firom  Professor  Young  of  his  version  being 
the  very  best  of  any  that  had  ever  been  given  in 
by  any  student  at  the  university.  An  essay  on 
the  Origin  of  Evil,  which  obtained  a  prize  at  the 
same  time,  is  a  skilful  imitation  of  Pope's  man- 
ner. In  the  course  of  the  next  session  he  trans- 
lated some  choruses  from  the  Medea  of  Euripides 
and  the  Choephori  of  .^Eschylus.  Dr.  Beattie 
boldly  says  that  the  passages  from  Euripides 
*'  hardly  lost  anything  of  their  original  beauty  by 
his  translations."  They  gave  more  pleasure  to 
the  professors  at  Glasgow  than  they  have  given 
to  us ;  and  Campbell,  compelled  to  look  round 
him  for  bread,  found  recommendations  for  the 
office  of  private  tutor  to  a  family  of  his  own  name 
xesiding  in  the  remote  Hebrides. 

The  poet's  solenmity  seems  to  have  relaxed 
about  this  time.  He  thought  less  of  politics,  and 
wa«  up  to  a  piece  of  f\in.  A  respectable  apothe- 
cary, named  Fife,  had  over  his  door  in  the  Tron- 
gate,  printed  in  large  letters,  "  Ears  Pierced  by 
A.  Fife,"  meaning  the  operation  to  which  young 
ladies  submit  for  the  sake  of  wearing  ear-rings. 


Fife's  next  door  neighbor  waa  a  spirit-dealer  of 
the  name  of  Drum.  Campbell  and  his  brother 
Daniel,  assisted  by  a  third  party,  who  we  believe 
is  still  living,  got  a  long  thin  deal-board,  and 
painted  on  it  in  capitals — 

The  Spirit-stirring  Drum — ^The  Ear-pibrciko 
Fife. 

This  they  nailed  one  night  over  the  contiguous 
doors,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Drum  and  Fife, 
and  to  the  great  amusement  of  every  one  else  in 
Glasgow.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  Campbell 
set  ofiT  for  Mull. 

From  the  first  Campbell  was  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  for  support.  At  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  his  means  of  paying  his  class- 
fees  depended  on  his  obtaining  employment  as  a 
teacher  of  younger  children ;  for  surely,  at  that 
age,  it  is  scarce  fit  to  call  him  by  any  other  name. 
The  genial  life  of  childhood  or  boyhood  never  was 
his  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  that  of  almost  every 
person  in  the  rank  of  life  in  which  Campbell 
early  took  his  natural  and  rightful  position.  We 
think  that  this  forced  and  premature  exertion  of 
his  faculties  dwarfed  his  intellectual  powers — that 
the  perpetual  excitement  in  which  he  was  kept  by 
his  debating  societies,  and  his  competition  for  col- 
lege prizes,  could  not  but  be  injurious — and  that 
it  was  above  all  things  fortunate  when  he  was 
separated  from  Glasgow,  and  forced  into  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  Hebrides.  His  prize-verses  had  been 
the  subject  of  such  admiration  that  he  ran  the 
chance  of  being  spoiled  forever  ;  and  nothing  less 
than  a  separation  from  Glasgow  and  its  coteries 
could  have  saved  him.  On  the  18th  of  May, 
1795,  he  started  from  Glasgow,  in  company  with 
a  class-fellow,  Joseph  Finlayson,  and  took  the 
road  to  Inverary.  Wordsworth,  in  a  note  to  the 
Excursion,  vindicating  his  choice  of  a  pedler  as 
the  hero  of  his  poem,  quotes  a  passage  from  Her- 
on's Letters  from  Scotland,  in  which  he  says — 
'*  A  young  man  going  from  any  part  of  Scotland 
to  England,  of  purpose  to  carry  the  pack,  was  con- 
sidered as  going  to  lead  the  life  and  acquire  the 
fortune  of  a  gentleman."  Poor  Campbell,  carry- 
ing his  store  of  learning  to  the  Hebrides,  did  not 
feel  the  same  elevation  of  spirit,  when  he  thought 
of  the  value  likely  to  be  set  on  the  articles  in 
which  he  dealt.  *'  I  was  fain,"  he  says,  "  firom 
my  father's  reduced  circumstances,  to  accept,  for 
six  months,  of  a  tutorship  in  a  Highland  family  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  Isle  of  Mull.  To  this,  it 
is  true,  my  poverty  rather  than  my  will  consented. 
I  was  so  little  proud  of  it,  that  in  passing  through 
Greenock,  I  purposely  omitted  to  call  on  my 
mother's  cousin,  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  at  that  time 
a  wealthy  merchant,  and  first  magistrate  of  the 
town,  with  a  family  of  nine  daughters,  one  of 
whom  I  married  some  nine  years  afterwards." 
He  would  not  tell  his  pretty  cousins  he  was  going 
out  in  that  capacity.  He  tells  of  an  evening 
passed  in  the  open  air  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
When  he  and  Finlayson  were  repairing  dinnerless 
to  their  beds,  they  saved  the  life  of  a  boy  who 
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was  drowning,  and  then  thought  they  earned  a 
fkir  right  to  their  dinner.  The  poet  tells  of  beef- 
steaks vanishing  before  them  '*  like  smoke ;" — then 
came  tankards  of  ale — and  then  a  night  passed  in 
singing  and  reciting  poetry. 

"  Life,"  says  Campbell,  speaking  of  this  scene, 
"  is  happier  in  the  transition  than  in  the  retro- 
spect, but  still  I  am  bound  to  regard  this  part  of 
my  recollections  of  life  as  very  agreeable.  I  was, 
it  is  true,  very  poor,  but  I  was  as  gay  as  a  lark, 
and  hardy  as  the  Highland  heather."  We  wish 
we  had  room  for  CampbelPs  account  of  this  jour- 
ney. "  The  wide  world  contained  not  two  mer- 
rier boys.  We  sang  and  recited  poetry  through- 
out the  long  wild  Highland  glens."  They 
believed  in  Ossian,  and  Ossian  had  given  an  inter- 
est to  the  Gaelic  people  in  their  eyes.  The 
Highland  inns  gave  them  herrings,  potatoes,  and 
whiskey,  and  nothing  else.  Their  walk  seems  to 
have  been  in  glorious  weather.  Full  forty  years 
afterwards,  when  Campbell  wrote  of  it,  he  tells 
of  his  unmeasured  delight  at  the  roaring  streams 
and  torrents — the  yellow  primroses  and  the  cuck- 
oos— the  heathy  mountains,  with  the  sound  of 
goats*  bleating  at  their  tops.  '*  I  felt  a  soul  in 
every  muscle  of  my  body,  and  my  mind  was  sat- 
isfied that  I  was  going  to  earn  my  bread  by  my 
own  labor." 

They  met  a  boy,  in  a  postman's  dress,  quietly 
playing  marbles  on  the  road-side.  *'  You  little 
rascal,"  we  said  to  him,  "  are  you  the  post-boy 
and  thus  playing  away  your  time  ?"  "  Na,  sir," 
answered  redjacket,  **  I  'm  no  the  post ;  I  *m 
only  an  express!"  At  Inverary,  he  and  Finlay- 
son  parted  company,  and  Campbell  walked  alone 
to  Oban,  under  drenching  rain.  From  Oban  he 
crossed  over  to  Mull. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  summer's  day  I  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  the  island — which  must  be 
nearly  thirty  miles— with  not  a  footpath  to  direct 
me.  At  times  I  lost  all  Traces  of  my  way,  and  had 
no  guide  bat  the  sun  going  westward.  About 
twilight,  however^  I  reached  the  Point  Callioch,* 
the  house  of  my  hostess,  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Suni- 
pol — a  worthy,  sensible  widow  lady,  who  treated 
me  with  great  kindness.  I  am  sure  I  made  a  con- 
science of  my  duty  towards  my  pupils.  I  never 
beat  them — remembering  how  much  I  loved  my 
&ther  for  having  never  beaten  me. 

At  first  I  felt  melancholy  in  this  situation,  miss- 
ing my  college  chums,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  my 
exile  as  doleful  as  anything  in  Ovid's  Tristia.  But 
I  soon  got  reconciled  to  it.  The  Point  of  Callioch 
commands  a  magnificent  prospect  of  thirteen  He- 
brid  islands,  among  which  are  Staflfa  and  Icolmkill, 
which  I  visited  with  enthusiasm.  I  had  also,  now 
and  then,  a  sight  of  wild  deer,  sweeping  across  that 
wilder  country,  and  of  eagles  perching  on  its  shore. 
These  objects  fed  the  romance  of  my  fancy,  and  I 
may  say  that  I  was  attached  to  Sunipol  before  I 

"The  Point  Callioch'*  is  on  the  northern  shore  of  Mull, 
where  the  bouse  of  Sonipol  may  be  easily  seen  by  any 
one  sailinff  from  Tobermory  to  Staifa.  It  stands  quite 
upon  the  snore,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  a  bay  imme- 
diately before  you  turn  that  point  of  Mull  where  yon  first 
get  a  view  of  the  wondrous  Island  which  contains  the 
cave  of  Fingal. 


took  my  leave  of  it.  Nevertheless,  God  wot,  I  was 
better  pleased  to  look  on  the  kirk  steeples  and 
whinstone  causeways  of  Glasgow  than  on  all  the 
eagles  and  wild  deer  of  the  Highlands. 

The  solitude  in  which  Campbell  now  lived  was 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  busy  scenes  which 
he  had  left  ;  and  it  must  have  been  of  great  nse 
to  him  to  have  time  for  actual  communing  with  his 
own  mind.  In  spite  of  its  eminent  men  there  was 
in  the  whole  of  the  Glasgow  literature  something 
of  a  mercantile — not  to  say  peddling — character. 
It  was  disputative  in  its  progress,  and  all  progress 
stopped  at  an  early  stage.  The  exchangeable 
value  of  learning  was  chiefly  thought  of,  and  the 
great  object  in  life  was  the  dictatorial  position  of 
the  professor's  chair.  By  the  system  early  profi- 
ciency and  considerable  accuracy  of  information, 
up  to  a  certain  not  very  high  point,  were  attained, 
and  Campbell  was  as  near  being  ruined  by  the  ad- 
miration of  a  little  provincial  circle  as  ever  great 
man  was,  when  his  poverty  fortunately  interposed 
to  rescue  him. 

It  was  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  Heaven 
That  in  a  lonely  ten^  had  cast 

ThelotofThalaba; 
There  might  his  soul  develop  best 

Its  strengthening  energies ; 
There  might  he  from  the  world 

Keep  his  heart  pure  and  uncontaminate. 
Tilt  at  the  written  hour  he  should  be  found 
Fit  servant  of  the  Lord,  without  a  spot. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  solitude  is  the  true 
nursery  for  a  great  poet ;  and  .we  think  that  the 
narrative  of  Campbell's  life — both  in  his  success 
and  his  failures — is  calculated  remarkably  to  illus- 
trate this.  In  the  lonely  residence,  whero  he 
educated  a  few  children,  there  was  time  for 
thought ;  nay,  self-reflection  was  strangely  forced 
on  him,  for  the  box  containing  his  books  did  not 
arrive  for  some  time,  and  till  it  arrived  he  was  even 
without  paper.  A  letter  of  his,  dated  June,  1795, 
tells  a  friend  of  his  that  '*  there  is  no  paper  in 
Mull."  To  have  passed  some  time  in  thinking, 
instead  of  writing,  would  have  been  no  bad  dis- 
cipline for  a  young  prize-poet.  Campbell  would 
write,  however,  as  much  as  he  could,  and  he 
scribbled  as  much  as  he  could  on  a  white-washed 
wall.  By  the  time  pen,  ink,  and  paper  arrived,  * 
the  wall  appeared  like  a  broad  sheet  of  manu- 
script. 

Of  Campbell's  verses  before  he  left  Glasgow, 
the  only  ones  at  all  worthy  of  preservation  are  a 
hymn,  most  of  which  was  afterwards  worked  into 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  While  in  Mull  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  adding  to  his  translations  firom 
.^Ischylus  and  Aristophanes,  probably  thinking 
that  a  character  for  scholarship  was  more  likely 
to  lead  to  some  provision  by  which  he  might  sup- 
port life,  than  any  exertion  in  the  way  of  original 
poetry.  Dr.  Beattie,  however,  gives  us  some 
lines  descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  Mull,  which 
when  shown  to  Dr.  Anderson  two  years  after- 
wards, led  him  to  predict  Campbell's  future  sue- 
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cess  as  a  poet.     The  lines  are  well  worth  pre- 
serving : — 

SLEOT   WRITTEN    IN   MULL. 

The  tempest  blackens  on  the  dasky  moor, 
And  billows  lash  the  long-resounding  shore ; 
In  pensive  mood  I  roam  the  desert  ground. 
And  vainly  sigh  for  scenes  no  longer  found. 

O  whither  fled  the  pleasurable  hours 

That  chased   each  care,  and    fired    the   muse*8 

powers; 
The  classic  haunts  of  youth  forever  gay, 
Where  mirth  and  friendship  cheered  the  close  of 

day ; 
The  well-known  valleys,  where  I  wont  to  roam, 
The  native  sports,  the  nameless  joys  of  home ! 

Far  different  scenes  allure  my  wandering  eye  ; 
The  white  wave  foaming  to  the  distant  sky — 
The  cloudy  heavens  unblest  by  summer's  smile — 
The  sounding  storm,  that  sweeps  the  rugged  isle — 
The  chill,  bleak  summit  of  eternal  snow — 
The  wide,  wild  glen — the  pathless  plains  below — 
The  dark  blue  rocks  in  barren  grandeur  piled — 
The  cuckoo  sighing  to  the  pensive  wild  ! 

Far  different  these  from  all  that  charmed  before 
The  grassy  banks  of  Clutha's  winding  shore  ; 
Her  sloping  vales,  with  waving  forests  lined. 
Her  smooth  blue  lakes,  unruffled  by  the  wind  ; — 
Hail !  happy  Clutha !  glad  shall  I  survey 
Thy  gilded  turrets  from  the  distant  way  ; 
Thy  sight  shall  cheer  the  weary  traveller's  toil, 
And  joy  shall  hail  me  to  my  native  soil. 
JuTie,  1795. 

In  a  letter  of  June,  1795,  one  of  his  correspond- 
ents says  to  him — "  We  have  now  three  *  Pleas- 
ures' by  first-rate  men  of  genius,  viz.,  *  Im- 
agination,* *  Memory,'  and  *  Solitude.'  Let  us 
cherish  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  that  we  may 
soon  meet  in  *  Alma  Mater.'  "  This  is  the  first 
time  that  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  is  mentioned. 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Solitude,"  commemorated  in 
the  same  sentence,  are  a  few  lines  enclosed  to 
Campbell,  and  written  by  his  correspondent.  That 
correspondent  was  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  after- 
wards and  still  minister  at  Broughton  in  Peebles- 
•shire,  specimens  of  whose  poetry  will  be  found  in 
an  interesting  volume  entitled  "  The  Contempora- 
ries of  Burns  and  the  more  recent  Poets  of  Ayr- 
shire.'* 

Through  all  Campbell's  poetry  we  find  the  traces 
of  this  residence  in  the  Hebrides.  The  effect  is 
well  described  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Beattie,  whose 
own  account  of  Highland  scenery  is  quite  admi- 
rable. But  for  this  we  can  only  refer  to  the  bocflc, 
as,  within  the  space  to  which  we  must  limit  our 
paper,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any  length- 
ened quotation.  Campbell  himself  descHbes  lona 
and  Staffa  in  one  or  two  letters,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing peculiar  in  his  account — and  we  think  Dr. 
Beattie  might  have  not  unwisely  omitted  or  great- 
ly abridged  these  letters.  Of  the  superstitions  of 
the  people  an  amusing  instance  is  given,  of  which 
the  poet  himself  was  the  hero  and  the  historian  :— 

*  Edinburgh,  1840. 


A  mile  or  two  from  the  house  where  I  lived,  was 
a  burial-ground  on  the  lonely  moor.  It  was  en- 
closed with  an  iron  railing  so  high  as  to  be  thought 
unscaleable.  I  contrived,  by  help  of  my  handker- 
chief, to  scale  the  railing,  and  was  soon  scampering 
over  the  tombs.  Some  of  the  natives  chanced  to 
see  me  skipping  over  the  burial-ground.  In  a  day 
or  two  after  this  adventure,  I  observed  the  family 
looking  at  me  with  an  expression  of  not  angry  but 
mournful  seriousness.  It  was  to  me  unaccountable  ; 
but  at  last  the  old  grandmother  told  me,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  that  I  could  not  live  long,  for  that  my 
wraith  or  apparition  had  been  seen.  *'  And  where, 
pray?"  **  Oh,  leaping  over  the  burial-ground!" 
The  good  old  lady  was  much  relieved  by  hearing 
that  it  was  not  my  wraith  but  myself. 

Dr.  Beattie  had  inquiries  made  at  Mlill  as  to 
any  recollections  of  the  poet  that  might  linger 
there.  Nothing  was  remembered  but  that  he  was 
**  a  pretty  young  man."  Some  local  tradition  also 
exists  there,  that  the  heroine  of  his  poem,  Caro- 
line, was  some  fair  Caroline  of  that  district,  and  to 
this  opinion  his  biographer  inclines,  though  he 
tells  us  of  another  Caroline  that  claims  the  same 
distinction.  Goethe  got  into  a  serious  scrape  by 
transcribing  the  same  love  verses  into  the  album 
of  more  than  one  young  lady :  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  Campbell  gave  either  lady  any  rea- 
son to  think  that  she  was  the  source  of  his  inspi- 
ration. We  suspect  that  the  Carolines  and  the 
Marias  of  the  poets  have  no  earthly  representa- 
tives— that  the  golden  locks  which  the  poet  de- 
scribes are  not  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  prov- 
ing his  admiration  of  red-haired  beauties,  but 
rather  as  his  form  of  escaping  from  the  plain 
realities  of  earth — that  when  we  find  the  place 
of  his  residence  is  in  a  prose  letter  described  as 
"  only  fit  for  the  residence  of  the  danmed,"  and 
verses  of  the  same  date,  such  as  follow  :— 

Oh.  gentle  gale  of  Eden  bowers, 

If  back  thy  rosy  feet  should  roam 
To  rev»l  with  the  cloudless  hours 

In  Nature's  more  propitious  home, 
Name  to  thy  loved  Elysian  groves 

That  o'er  enchanted  spirits  twine, 
A  fairer  form  than  cherub  loves. 

And  let  that  name  be  Caroline. 

The  lady,  in  such  verses,  seems  to  us  as  unreal 
as  the  landscape  ;  and  we  regret  to  say,  that  the 
poem  called  Caroline,  though  for  a  considerable 
time  not  printed  in  any  of  the  poet's  own  editions 
of  his  works,  has  been  introduced  into  Uie  last.  It 
is,  we  tliink,  wholly  imworthy  of  the  poet's  repu- 
tation. 

In  the  winter  of  1796  he  returned  to  Glasgow, 
to  continue  attending  his  classes,  and  to  support 
himself  by  private  tuition.  Among  his  pupils  in 
this  and  a  former  session  was  one  who  is  described 
in  Campbell's  journal,  "  as  a  youth  named  Cun- 
inghame,  now  Lord  Cuninghame  in  the  Justi- 
ciary Court  of  Edinburgh.  Grave  as  he  now  is, 
he  was,  when  I  taught  him  *  Xcnophon  and  Lu- 
cian,'  a  fine,  laughing,  open-hearted  boy,  and  so 
near  my  own  age,  that  we  were  rather  like  play- 
fellows than  preceptor  and  pupil.     Sometimes,  in. 
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deed,  I  used  to  belabor  him — jocoeely  alleging  my 
fiacred  duty  as  a  tutor — but  I  seldom  succeeded  in 
suppressing  his  risibility." 

Lord  Cuninghame's  recollections  of  the  period 
are  distinct.  "  He  left  on  my  mind,  young  as  I 
was,  a  high  impression  not  only  of  his  talents  as 
a  classical  scholar,  but  of  the  elevation  and  purity 
of  his  sentiments."  He  tells  us,  that  in  reading 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  he  was  fond  of  contrast- 
ing^ their  speeches  with  those  of  modem  orators. 
He  used  to  repeat  Chatham's  most  impassioned 
passages  in  favor  o£  American  freedom,  Burke's 
declamation  against  Warren  Hastings,  and  Wil- 
berfbrce*s  description  of  the  '*  Middle  Passage." 
In  the  domestic  circle,  consisting  of  Campbell's 
parents,  sisters,  and  some  lodgers,  the  elder  por- 
tion of  the  society  were  deep  haters  of  democracy 
and  all  innovation  ;  Tom  Campbell  and  his  brother 
Daniel  were  earnest  Democrats. 

When  this  session  closed,  Campbell  again 
went  to  the  Highlands  as  tutor ;  Hamilton  Paul 
was  similarly  occupied  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
and  the  friends  often  met.  *'  In  the  course  of  the 
antumn,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  **  Campbell  and  his 
friend  Paul  indulged  in  frequent  rambles  along 
the  shore  of  Loch  Fjrne.  They  then  would 
climb  some  rocky  precipice  to  enjoy  the  landscape 
at  ease,  and  afterwards  enjoy  a  frugal  dinner  at 
the  Inverary  Arms."  We  have  Paul's  account 
of  their  last  day  of  this  kind.  They  dined,  by 
appointment,  at  the  Inverary  Arms,  with  two 
college  friends.  All  met  punctually  at  the  inn- 
door.  All  were  joyous  ;  "  but  never  did  school- 
boy enjoy  an  unexpected  holiday  more  than  Camp- 
bell. He  danced,  sang,  and  capered,  half  frantic 
with  joy.  Our  friends  had  to  return  to  the  low- 
country,  and  we  accompanied  them  across  Loch 
Fyne  to  St.  Katharine's,  where  we  parted  ;  they 
taking  their  way  to  Lochgilphead,  while  Campbell 
and  I  promenaded  the  shore  of  the  loch  to  Strachur. 
The  evening  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the 
Grampians.  The  wood-fringed  shores  of  the 
lake — the  sylvan  scenes  around  the  castle  of  In- 
verary— ^the  sun-lit  summits  of  the  mountains  in 
the  distance — all  were  inspiring.  Thomas  was  in 
ecstasy.  He  recited  poetry  of  his  own  composi- 
tion— some  of  which  has  never  been  printed — ^and 
then  addressed  me< — *  Paul,  you  and  I  must  go  in 
search  of  adventures — you  will  be  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, and  I  will  go  through  the  world  with  you  as 
Strap.'  "  At  Strachur  they  parted,  not  without 
visiting  the  inn  there,  and  taking  a  bowl  of  punch 
with  the  landlord.  "We  parted  with  much  re- 
gret. We  never  saw  each  other  again,  until  we 
met  at  the  great  public  dinner  given  to  him  as 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow." 

Campbell's  letters,  from  what  he  calls  '*  the 
solitary  nook,"  in  which  he  lived,  are  dreary 
enough.  They  have  also  the  misfortune  of  being 
the  letters  of  a  man  whose  time  hangs  heavy  on 
his  hands,  and  who  is  always  complaining  that 
friends  who  have  demands  on  their  time  are  not 
as  active  correspondents  as  he  could  wish.  His 
cause  of  complaint  with  the  world  seems  his  own 


inaction.  **  The  present  moments,"  he  says, "  are 
of  little  importance  to  me.  I  must  expect  all  my 
pleasure  and  pain  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
past,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  future.  •  *  •  I 
have  neat  pocket  copies  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
affluence  of  English  poets,  a  rod  and  flute,  and  a 
choice  collection  of  Scotch  and  Irish  airs."  It 
would  appear  that  he  read  diligently  for  a  while, 
with  some  hope  of  making  his  way  to  the  bar, 
and  afterwards,  when  want  of  funds  rendered  this 
out  of  the  question,  with  some  view  of  becoming 
an  attorney,  or  earning  his  bread  in  an  attorney's 
office. 

The  young  poet  was  in  love ;  and  he  tells  of 
the  enchantment  of  his  evening  walks,  accompanied 
by  one  who  "  for  a  twelvemonth  past  has  won  my 
purest  but  most  ardent  affection  :" 

Dear,  precious  name — ^rest  ever  unrevealed, 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed. 

He  speaks  of  sending  his  friend  some  lately 
written  morsels  of  poetry.  In  fact,  "  The  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope,"  playfully  alluded  to  by  Hamilton 
Paul  in  a  letter  of  the  year  before,  was  now  se- 
riously commenced. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wright,  Campbell's  suc- 
cessor at  Downie,  has  supplied  Dr.  Beattie  with 
some  account  of  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the 
Western  Highlands,  and  of  the  poet's  habits. 
Everything  recorded  proves  what  we  have  before 
suggested,  that  all  the  elements  of  Campbell's 
poetidal  life  were  at  this  time  formed ;  indeed, 
almost  all  the  subjects  which  afterwards  appeared 
in  succession,  and  after  a  late  manifestation,  were 
here  first  presented  to  his  kindling  fancy.  In  the 
Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,  his  last  poem  of  any  length, 
the  very  house  in  which  he  lived  is  described. 

The  ^^  Jacobite  white  rose^^  festooned  their  door, 
and  the  inmates 

All  had  that  peculiar  courtly  grace 
That  marks  the  meanest  of  the  Highland  race ; 
Warm  hearts,  that  burn  alike  in  weal  or  woe, 
As  if  the  nurih-wind  fanned  their  bosom's  glow: 

From  a  hill  above  the  farm-house  which  was 
his  residence  at  Downie,  and  which  was  the  poet's 
constant  place  of  resort,  ^*  the  eye  looks  down  to- 
wards the  beach,  where  considerable  masses  of 
rock  bar  all  access  to  the  coast ;  while  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Sound  of  Jura,  with  all  its  varying 
aspects  of  tempest  and  of  calm,  stretehes  directly 
in  front  of  the  spectator.  The  island  of  Jura  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  opposite  coast.  Far  south- 
wards the  sea  opens  in  broader  expanse  towards 
the  northern  shores  of  Ireland,  which,  in  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  may  be  faintly  descried. 
Northwards,  at  a  much  shorter  distance,  is  the 
whirlpool  of  Corrievrecken,  whose  mysterious 
noises  may  be  heard  occasionally  along  the  coast." 
The  pictures  in  Gertrude  of  the  scenery  calculated 
to  affect  the  Highland  emigrant's  imagination,  were 
no  doubt  suggested  by  what  the  poet  was  fond  of 
beholding  at  this  period  of  his  life. 

But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land 
Remembers  over  hills  and  far  away? 
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Green  Albin,  what  though  he  no  more  survey 
Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  her  quiet  shore, 
Thy  peliochs  rolling  from  the  mountain  bay, 
Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor, 
And  distant  isles  that  hear  the  loud  Corbrechtan 
roart 

Alas!  poor  Caledonians  mountaineer! 

That  want's  stern  edict  e*er,  and  feudal  grief, 

Had  forced  him  from  a  home  he  loved  so  dear ! 

It  would  appear  that  Campbeirs  youthful  pas- 
sion was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  Downie.  He 
felt  that  the  business  of  tuition  was  insufficient  for 
more  than  his  own  support  in  the  very  humblest 
form,  and  he  returned  to  his  father's  house.  The 
aspect  of  things  was  unchanged  there.  Letters  of 
mixed  good  and  ill  had  arrived,  telling  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  members  of  the  family  who  had  found 
a  home  in  Virginia,  and  Thomas  thought  of  going 
thither  to  share  their  fortunes.  His  love-dream 
interfered  with  this ;  his  health,  too,  was  break- 
ing. He  had  lived  too  much  alone — he  had  lar 
bored  too  hard  at  his  studies — ^he  had  in  spirit 
fought  too  many  battles  with  the  world,  which  he 
thought  wronged  him  even  by  the  fact  of  not 
knowing  of  his  existence — he  had,  with  the  par- 
donable pride  of  the  poor,  imagined  intended  insult 
in  every  word  addressed  to  him  by  those  whom  he 
called  aristocrats,  and  the  mind  itself  seemed  likely 
to  be  wrecked  in  the  sort  of  excitement  in  which 
he  lived — "  eating  his  own  heart,"  doing  infinite 
wrong  in  imagination  to  everybody  and  everything 
of  which  he  thought,  and  resenting  in  the  very 
depths  of  his  nature  injuries  that  he  had  never 
suffered.  He  absolutely  saw  nothing  in  its  true 
aspect,  and  if  fever  had  not  supervened,  and  thus 
diverted  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  the  case  must 
have  ended  in  madness.  The  injustice  which  he 
did  the  world  it  is  probable  never  occurred  to  him. 
At  this  very  time  the  greater  part  of  the  poem, 
which  was  to  place  him  among  the  great  men  of 
England,  had  been  already  written.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  indisposition  at^  any  period  to  ac- 
knowledge his  merits,  they  had  from  the  first  hour 
of  his  connection  with  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
been  rapturously  hailed  both  by  professors  and 
students.  The  only  means  that  the  University  had 
of  serving  him  was  taken  from  them  by  his  deter- 
mination not  to  continue  engaged  in  the  education 
of  pupils,  nor  to  take  orders  in  the  Church.  To 
the  first  he  had  an  invincible  repugnance,  and 
though  '*  the  deep-seated  impressions  of  religion 
which  he  had  received  under  his  father's  roof," 
resumed  their  sway  over  bis  mind  in  after-life, 
yet  he  had  at  this  period  adopted  opinions  incom- 
patible with  his  taking  orders. 

When  he  recovered  from  fever  he  went  to  Ekiin- 
burgh,  and  was  for  a  while  employed  as  a  copying 
clerk  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  seems  to  have 
thought  himself  entitled  to  discourse  on  the  mo- 
rality of  the  profession.  His  earnings  seem  to 
have  been  but  a  few  pence  a  day,  and  he  left  the 
business — not  of  attorney,  but  of  mere  writing- 
clerk — with  this  sounding  diatribe :  "  Well,  1 
have  fairly  tried  the  business  of  an  attorney,  and 


upon  my  conscience,  it  is  the  most  acenraed  of  all 
professions !  such  meanness — such  toil — such  con- 
temptible modes  of  peculation — were  never  moulded 
into  one  profession.  It  is  true  there  are  many 
emoluments,  but  I  declare  to  God  that  I  can  hardly 
spend,  with  a  safe  conscience,  the  little  sum  I 
made  during  my  residence  in  Edinburgh."  He 
was  fortunately  introduced  to  Dr.  Anderson,  the 
editor  of  the  British  Poets — an  exceedingly  amiable 
man,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  numberless 
dedications  of  volumes  of  poems  to  him,  was  the 
general  patron  of  any  unfriended  persons  of  whose 
talents  he  thought  favorably.  Anderson  made  out 
among  the  booksellers  some  employment  for  him, 
and  he  was  engaged  to  abridge  .Bryan  Edwards' 
West  Indies — his  first  dealing  with  the  printer's 
devil. 

His  earliest  published  poem,  '*  The  Wounded 
Hussar,"  was  produced  at  this  time,  and  to  this 
period  Dr.  Beattie  refers  "  The  Dirge  of  Wal- 
lace," which  we  thought  had  been  written  at  Al- 
tona,  some  two  or  three  years  later.  This  poem 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  American  editions  of 
Campbell,  but  was  never  admitted  into  any  edition 
authorized  by  the  poet.  Beattie  was,  therefore, 
right  in  printing  it.  It  is  quite  unequal  to  Camp- 
bell's usual  style.  There  is  a  boyish  accumula- 
tion of  the  stock  imagery  of  "  The  Tales  of  Won- 
der." Ravens,  nightmares,  matin-bells,  and  mid- 
night tapers  are  scattered  in  waste  profusion  over 
the  opening  of  the  poem,  to  the  consternation  of 
the  English  king  and  the  affiright  of  Wallace's 
wife — nothing  can  well  be  worse  than  all  this. 
What  follows  is  better,  and  there  are  some  lines 
worthy  of  Campbell. 

Yet  knew  not  his  country  that  ominous  hour 

That  the  trumpet  of  death  on  an  English  tower 
Had  the  dirge  of  her  warrior  sung. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Oh !  it  was  not  thus  when  his  ashen  spear 

Was  true  to  that  knight  forlorn. 
And  hosts  of  a  thousand  were  scattered  like  deer. 

At  the  blast  of  the  hunter's  horn ; 
When  he  strode  o'er  the  wreck  of  each  well-fooght 
field, 

With  the  yellow-haired  chiefs  of  his  native  land ; 
For  his  lance  was  not  shivered  on  helmet  or  shield, 
And  the  sword  that  was  fit  for  archangel  to  wield 

Was  light  in  his  terribU  hand. 

The  habits  of  life  at  this  period,  both  in  the 
Highlands  and  at  Glasgow,  were  unfavorable  to 
temperance.  In  wild  districts  where  there  were 
few  inns,  the  virtue  of  hospitality  required  every 
gentleman  to  throw  his  house  freely  open,  and  to 
detain  as  long  as  possible,  whatever  guest  might 
arrive.  At  FMinburgh  and  Glasgow  men  drank 
till  day-break ;  in  the  Highlands  the  sun  was  shut 
out  till  long  afler  mid-day.  At  college  the  Glas- 
gow students  never  met  at  each  other's  rooms 
without  '*  a  third  companion,  in  the  shape  of  a 
black  bottle,  that  exercised  no  little  influence  on 
their  discussions."  Campbell  admired  the  Celtic 
character,  -and  was  everywhere  a  welcome  guest. 
Campbell  was  a  diligent  student  and  of  social 
temperament ;  he  lived  amid  strong  temptatioBS, 
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which  he  is  described  as  resisting  firmly.  Dr. 
Beattie,  relating  this  part  of  his  life,  tells  us  that 
he  lived  temperately,  and  that  he  was  uniformly 
simple  and  spare  in  his  diet. 

In  the  next  year  he  migrated  to  Edinburgh,  to 
seek  such  bread  as  it  could  give  to  a  man  of  let- 
ters. His  abridgment  of  Bryan  FMwards  was 
ready  for  the  press.  He  had  received  his  twenty 
guineas — the  first  fruits  of  the  poor  trade  in  which 
he  was  about  to  embark — and  he  looked  for  an- 
other commission  from  the  publisher.  His  morn- 
ings he  proposed  to  give  to  attendance  on  college 
lectures,  and  his  evenings  to  the  booksellers.  A 
letter  of  his,  written  soon  after,  says — *'  I  have 
the  prospect  of  employment  sufficient  for  this  win- 
ter.     Beyond  that  period  I  dare  not  hope." 

His  winter^s  work  for  the  booksellers  was  com- 
piling extracts  from  books  of  travels  for  a  gram- 
mar of  geography,  "by  a  society  of  gentlemen;" 
hard  work,  and  it  gave  him  a  chest  complaint, 
which  soon  disenabled  him  to  make  any  further 
exertions  in  this  way.  The  hope  of  joining  his 
brothers  in  America  was  again  indulged,  and  again 
disappointed.  He  now  attended  pupils  and  taught 
Greek  and  Latin.  "  In  this,"  ne  says,  "  I  made 
a  ccHnfortable  livelihood,  till  '  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope'  came  over  me.  I  took  long  walks  about 
Arthur's  Seat,  conning  over  my  own  (as  I  thought 
them)  magnificent  lines ;  and  as  my  *  Pleasures 
of  Hope'  got  on,  my  pupils  fell  off."  At  this 
time  he  had  already  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
JeflSrey  and  Brown.  With  Lord  Brougham  he 
was  also  acquainted.  He  had  relatives  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  parents  joined  him  in  the  course 
of  tne  year. 

Dr.  Beattie  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  "The  Pleasures  of 
Hope"  was  first  published.  Anderson  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  the  copyright  sixty  pounds,  and 
about  two  hundred  copies  of  the  poem,  for  which 
Campbell  found  friends  to  subscribe.  The  copy- 
right must  have  been  very  profitable  to  the  book- 
sellers, but  we  are  not  sure  that  what  was  given 
was  as  inadequate  a  price  as  Campbell  afterwards 
thought.  He  made  some  additions  to  the  poem 
when  it  came  to  be  reprinted,  for  which  the  pub- 
lishers gave  him  fifty  pounds  on  each  edition  of  a 
thousand  copies,  and  they  once,  at  least,  allowed 
him  to  print  a  subscription  edition  for  his  own  ex- 
clusive benefit.  On  the  whole,  we  think  they  dealt 
liberally  with  him.  At  Dr.  Anderson's  Camp- 
bell became  acquainted  with  Leyden.  Leyden 
and  he  soon  disagreed.  They  were  both  disputa- 
tive ;  they  were  both  strugglers  for  bread ;  and 
both  were  seeking  distinction  in  the  same  circle, 
and  through  very  much  the  same  means.  Ley- 
den's  own  conduct  was  ofien  such  as  to  suggest 
doubts  of  his  sanity,  and  he  seems  to  have  really 
thought  Campbell  insane.  A  story  had  been  cir- 
culated in  Edinburgh  society  that  Campbell  was 
about  to  conunit  suicide  when  Anderson  met  him, 
and  diverted  him  from  his  purpose,  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  publication  of  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope."     Campbell   denied  the  truth  of  the 


story,  and  believed  Leyden  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  and  hence  arose  between  them  an 
irreconcilable  feud.  Some  years  afterwards.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  had  been  first  introduced  to 
Campbell  by  Leyden,  repeated  to  him  the  poem,  of 
"  Hohenlinden."  "  Dash  it,  man,"  said  Leyden, 
"  tell  the  fellow  that  I  hate  him ;  but,  dash  him, 
he  has  written  the  finest  verses  that  have  been  pub- 
lished these  fifty  years."  "  I,"  says  Scott,  "  did 
mine  errand  as  faithfully  as  one  of  Homer's  mes- 
sengers, and  had  for  answer,  "  Tell  Leyden  that 
I  detest  him ;  but  I  know  the  value  of  his  critical 
approbation."  •  •  #  • 

"  When  Leyden  comes  back  from  India,"  said 
Tom  Campbell,  "  what  cannibals  he  will  have 
eaten,  what  tigers  he  will  have  torn  to  pieces !  "* 
That  Campbell  seriously  meditated  suicide,  there 
is  no  evidence — evidence  abimdant  there  is  of  his 
havmg  exhibited  such  excitement  of  manner  as  to 
have  rendered  anything  he  might  do  not  surpris- 
ing. Mr.  Somerville,  landscape-painter,  Uved  in 
the  house  where  Campbell  lodged ;  he  saw  some 
fragments  of  the  forthcoming  poem,  and  was  as- 
tonished at  seeing  anything  "  so  highly  finished 
and  dignified  in  tone  from  a  youth  whose  demea- 
nor was  so  unpretending,  and  whose  ordinary  con- 
versation was  quaint,  queer,  desultory,  comic, 
occasionally  querulous  and  sarcastic,  but  always 
the  reverse  of  poetical."  This  led  Somerville  to 
watch  his  eccentric  neighbor,  and  moods  of  "  dark 
but  very  transient  despondency"  occasionally  gave 
him  great  alarm. 

**  It  often  happened,"  aays  SomervUle,  "that 
he  wanted  *  to  get  away  from  himself.'  One  night 
especially,  he  stalked  in,  knitting  his  brows,  and 
without  uttering  one  word,  sat  himself  down  be- 
fore the  fire — then,  after  a  while,  he  took  up  the 
poker,  and  began  to  trace  mathematical  figures 
among  the  soot  on  the  back  of  the  chimney."  In 
the  manner  of  an  insane  man  he  addressed  Somer- 
viUe  in  insulting  lang^uage  ;  and,  at  last,  the  true 
pent-up  feeling  burst  out.  He  had  been  working 
at  the  proofs  of  his  poem  till  whatever  meaning 
the  verses  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  vanished  away, 
and  the  whole  thing  appeared  to  him  to  be  trash. 
It  became  torture  to  him  to  look  at  what  he  had 
done.  "  There  are  days,"  he  added,  "  when  I 
can't  abide  to  walk  in  the  sunshine,  and  when  I 
would  almost  rather  be  shot  than  come  within  the 
sight  of  any  man,  or  be  spoken  to  by  any  mortal ! 
This  has  been  one  of  those  days.  How  heartily 
I  wished  for  night." 

That  night  they  supped  together.  We  are  not 
sure  that  Dr.  Beattie  is  right  in  his  statement  that 
Campbell  was,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  always 
temperate.  They  sat  up  till  after  one  o'clock; 
and  at  that  hour  there  seems  no  probability  that 
they  separated,  as  Somerville  says,  that  about  that 
hour  Campbell  became  wildly  merry — regarded  it 
as  a  settled  point  that  his  poem  was  to  make  him 
a  great  man — fixed  how  and  where  he  was  to 
live ;  and  his  friend  regarded  him  in  all  this  as 
perfectly  in  earnest.     "  I  told  him,"  says  Somer- 

*  Lockhart's  Life  ofScoU. 
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▼ille,  "  that  he  had  got  a  crosB  of  the  Spanish 
Hidalgo  in  his  character.  Pride  and  hautenr 
shared  largely  in  his  composition.  He  would  fire 
up  at  the  remotest  indications  of  an  intentional 
slight  or  offence." 

Never  was  a  poem  subjected  to  a  severer  ordeal 
than  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  while  yet  in 
manuscript.  Anderson  insisted  on  the  jealous 
correction  of  every  line.  The  opening  altogether 
dissatisfied  him ;  and  the  publication  was  delayed 
till  some  happy  hour  of  inspiration  might  supply 
something  poetical  enough  for  Anderson's  scru- 
pulous taste.  His  own  character  for  discrimina- 
tion was  risked,  as  he  had  everywhere  praised  the 
poem ;  and  Campbell  was  actually  thrown  into  a 
fever  by  the  perpetual  efforts  at  correction  im- 
posed on  him.  At  last  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
as  it  at  present  stands,  was  hit  upon.  The  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  the  poem  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell,  of  Edinburgh. 
We  trust  that  in  future  editions  of  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope"  such  variations  as  the  manuscript  pre- 
sents may  be  communicated  to  the  public. 

The  poem  was  instantly  successful,  and  it  de- 
served its  instant  and  great  success.  Its  finished 
versification,  in  all  probability,  aided  its  immediate 
impression  on  the  public  mind  more  than  it  would, 
had  it  been  published  a  few  years  ader,  when 
Scott  had  familiarized  the  lovers  of  poetry  to  the 
looser  ballad  rhymes  in  which  his  verse-romances 
were  written.  There  was  something  in  **  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  to  delight  every  one ;  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day  were  seized  on — the 
Slave  Trade — the  French  Revolution — ^the  Par- 
tition of  Poland — a  number  of  unconnected  pic- 
tures were  united  by  a  bond  which  the  imagination 
recognized,  and  which  the  judgment  did  not  repu- 
diate; for,  distinct  as  the  objects  of  Hope  are, 
Hope  itself  is  sufficiently  one  to  give  a  kind  of 
unity  to  the  subject — a  unity  greater  than  was 
felt  sufficient  for  poetical  purposes  in  the  case  of 
Akenside's  and  Rogers*  poems.  Campbell  is  said, 
late  in  life,  to  have  shed  tears  while  reading  the 
poetry  of  Goldsmith  ;  and  in  some  of  his  earliest 
verses  he  gives  him  praise  of  a  kind  that  shows 
with  what  delight  he  had  read  the  Traveller  and 
the  Deserted  Village.  A  stronger  proof  of  this  is 
his  unconscious  imitation  of  Goldsmith *s  forms  of 
expression — his  easy,  idiomatic  style  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  familiar  scenes  of  domestic  life — and 
the  very  cadence  of  his  verses.  No  young  writer's 
style  can  be  altogether  his  own;  but  through 
Campbell's  style,  while  it  is  often  an  echo  of  Gold- 
smith's, and  yet  oflener  of  Darwin's,  there  is  a 
distinguishing  tone — in  some  respects  superior  to 
that  of  either.  In  Darwin  everything  peculiar  is 
glaring  picture  of  mere  sound ;  where  he  is  best 
he  is  most  unlike  himself  Campbell,  when  he 
most  reminds  us  of  Darwin,  is  yet  sure  to  relieve 
us  from  the  intolerable  glare  by  some  appeal  to 
the  heart  and  mind.  There  is  in  Darwin  a  strange 
confusion,  as  if  sounds  were  addressed  to  the  eye 
and  colors  to  the  ear,  and  in  all  this  dealing  with 
the  human  mind,  as  inHucuccd  through  the  senses 


alone,  he  does  not  succeed  in  either  producing 
music  or  picture.  In  Goldsmith  we  sometimes 
find  repose,  and  almost  languor,  where  we  look  for 
elevation.  Campbell,  though  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  the  exquisite  graces  of  Goldsmith, 
even  in  his  happiest  passages,  rarely  allows  the 
spirit  of  his  readers  to  flag.  Open  anywhere 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Hope."  One  of  Turner's 
beautiful  engravings,  in  Moxon's  edition  of  1843. 
directs  our  eye  to  a  passage  near  the  beginning  of 
the  poem.  The  watchman  on  the  moonlit  sea  is 
thinking  of  his  home  : 


His  native  hills,  that  rise  in  happier  clime 
The  grot,  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times — 
His  cottage-home,  his  bark  of  slender  sail — 
His  glassy  lake  and  broomwood-blossomed  vale,  &c. 

These  lines  surely  were  the  eflfect  of  Goldsmith's 
lines  still  echoing  on  the  young  poet's  dreaming 
ear: 

The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail,  &c. 

We  transcribe  a  few  lines,  without  saying 
whether  they  are  from  Darwin  or  from  Campbell. 
Those  who  have  but  a  general  recollection  of  both 
poems  will,  we  think,  find  some  difficulty  in  say- 
ing from  which  poem  they  are  : 

Roll  on,  ye  stars !  exult  in  youthful  prime ; 
Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  Time ; 
Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  cars  approach, 
And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach. 
Flowers  of  the  sky,  ye  too  to  age  must  yield, 
Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field  ! 
Star  after  star  from  heaven's  high  arch  shall  rush  ; 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush, 
Headlong,  extinct  in  one  long  centre  fall, 
And  death  and  night  and  chaos  mingle  all ! 
Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm, 
Immortal  nature  litis  her  changeful  form — 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  fiame. 
And  soars  and  shines  another  and  the  same. 

The  poem  immediately  introduced  Campbell 
into  whatever  literary  society  there  was  in  Edin- 
burgh. Bums  was  but  three  years  dead ;  and  the 
men  who  hailed  the  advent  of  Bums  were  still  liv- 
ing, and  disposed  to  welcome  with  honor  the  young 
poet.  Each  day  increased  the  popularity  of  his 
poem — each  day  increased  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintances. The  Edinburgh  booksellers  gave 
him  80  many  new  commissions,  that  there  was 
considerable  danger  of  his  becoming  little  better 
than  a  provincial  literary  hack.  The  Edinburgh 
savans  and  their  wives  asked  him  to  so  many  din- 
ners and  soirees,  that  he  describes  himself  as 
fagged  to  death,  and  as  unable  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements with  the  booksellers.  He  appears  to 
have  at  once  given  up,  and  forever,  all  notions  of 
studying  medicine,  which,  when  he  came  to  Exiin- 
burgh,  was  among  his  purposes,  to  make  his  way 
to  London.  As  his  object  was  to  obtain  the  means 
of  livelihood  among  the  booksellers,  and  as  the 
profits  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  gave  him  the 
opportunity,  he  determined  to  ramble  for  a  while 
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Plough  Gennany,  there  to  learn  something  of  its 
language  and  literature  before  visiting  London. 
In  June,  1800,  he  went  to  Newhaven,  and  then  to 
Leith,  from  which  he  and  his  brother  passed  over 
to  Hamburgh.  He  was  introduced  to  Klopstock, 
whom  he  describes  as  '*  a  mild,  civil,  old  man." 
'*  Our  only  intercourse  was  in  Latin.'*  He  gave 
Klopstock  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of "  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  Klopstock  made  his  visit 
to  Germany  pleasant  by  giving  him  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  his  friends  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
He  proceeded  to  Ratisbon ;  a  letter  to  Anderson 
describes  the  scenery.  We  must  make  room  for 
a  sentence. 

The  journey  to  Ratisbon  was  tedious  but  not  un- 
pleasant. The  general  constituents  of  German 
scenery  are  corn-fields,  many  leagues  in  extent, 
and  dark  tracts  of  forests,  equally  extensive.  Of 
this  the  eye  soon  becomes  tired ;  but  in  a  few  favored 
spots  there  is  such  a  union  of  wildness,  variety, 
richness,  and  beauty,  as  cannot  be  looked  upon  ^vith- 
out  lively  emotions  of  pleasure  and  surprise.  We 
entered  the  valley  of  Heitsch,  on  the  frontier  of  Ba- 
varia, late  in  the  evening,  after  the  sun  had  set  be- 
hind the  hills  of  Saxony.  A  winding  road  though 
a  lung  woody  plain  leads  to  this  retreat.  It  was 
some  hours  before  we  got  across  it,  frequently  loS" 
ing  our  way  in  the  innumerable  heaths  that  inter- 
sect each  other.  At  last  the  shades  of  the  forest 
grew  deeper  and  darker,  till  a  sudden  and  deep  de- 
scent seemed  to  carry  us  into  another  world.  It 
was  a  total  eclipse  ;  but,  like  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  it  was  the  path  to  paradise.  Sud- 
denly the  scene  expanded  into  a  broad,  grassy  glen, 
lighted  from  above  by  a  full  and  beautiful  moon.  It 
united  with  all  the  wildness  of  a  Scotch  glen  the 
verdure  of  an  English  garden.  The  steep  hills  on 
either  side  of  our  green  pathway  were  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  where  millions  of  fire- 
Hies  flew  like  stars  among  the  branches.  Such  en- 
chantment could  not  be  surpassed  in  Tempe  itself. 
I  would  travel  to  the  walls  of  China  to  feel  again 
the  wonder  and  delight  that  elevated  my  spirits 
when  I  first  surveyed  this  enchanting  scene.  An 
incident  apparently  slight  certainly  heightened  the 
effect  produced  by  external  beauty.  While  we 
gazed  up  to  the  ruined  fortifications  that  stretched 
in  bold  broken  piles  across  the  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains, military  music  sounded  at  a  distance.  Five 
thousand  Aastrians,  on  their  march  to  Bohemia, 
(where  the  French  were  expected  to  penetrate,) 
passed  our  carriage  in  a  long  broad  line,  and  en- 
camped in  a  wide  plain  at  one  extremity  of  the  val- 
ley. As  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  the  rear  of 
tlieir  army,  composed  of  red  cloaks  and  Pandours, 
exhibited  strange  and  picturesque  groups,  sleeping 
on  the  bare  ground,  with  their  horses  tied  to  trees; 
whilst  the  sound  of  the  Austrian  trumpets  died  faint- 
ly away  among  the  echoes  of  the  bills. 

In  all  Campbell's  poetry  there  is  nothing  better 
— we  had  almost  said  nothing  so  good ;  and  the 
incidents  of  actual  war  which  he  beheld  are  de- 
scribed with  equal  effect.  He  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  the  Scottish 
College  of  St.  James.  He  describes  the  splendor 
and  sublimity  of  the  Catholic  service,  which  he 
probably  heard  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  cathe- 
dral music  at  Ratisbon  he  speaks  of  as  grand  be- 
yond conception. 
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On  the  morning  before  the  French  entered  Ratis- 
bon, a  solemn  ceremony  was  held.  The  passage  in 
the  Latin  service  was  singularly  apropos  to  the  fears 
of  the  inhabitants  for  siege  and  bombardment.  The 
dreadful  prophecy,  '*0, Jerusalem, Jerusalem!  thou 
shalt  be  made  desolate,"  was  chanted  by  a  loud  sin- 
gle voice  from  one  end  of  the  long  echoing  cathe- 
dral. A  pause  more  expressive  than  any  sound 
succeeded,  and  then  the  whole  thunder  of  the  or- 
gans, trumpets,  and  drums  broke  in.  I  never  con- 
ceived that  the  terrific  in  music  could  be  carried  to 
such  a  pitch. 

In  the  Benedictme  monastery  of  St.  James', 
young  Scotchmen  were  educated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  Its  revenues  have  declined, 
and  the  brotherhood,  Dr.  Beattie  tells  us,  has  lat- 
terly amounted  but  to  six  or  seven  individuals. 
They  were  strongly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  Stuarts ;  they  had  for  the  most  part  left  Scot- 
land at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  every  preju- 
dice of  religion  and  politics  was  carefully  nour- 
ished. They  and  Campbell  did  not  long  continue 
friends.  The  Jacobite  and  the  Jacobin  cannot  long 
hunt  in  couples.  The  monks  had  recommended 
Campbell  to  lodgings,  where  he  was  robbed  by  his 
host  or  his  sen'ants ;  and  when  he  complained, 
the  monks  took  part  with  the  native  against  the 
stranger.  Then  came  letters  home  from  Camp- 
bell, describing  the  monks  as  *'  lazy,  loathsome, 
ignorant,  and  ill-bred."  He  tells  of  one  of  them 
attacking  him  with  the  most  blackguard  scurrility, 
and  this  in  their  own  refectory. 

I  never  (says  Campbell)  found  myself  so  carried 
away  by  indignation.  I  flew  at  the  scoundrel,  and 
would  have  rewarded  his  insolence  had  not  the  others 
interposed  ;  but  prevented  as  I  have  been  from  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities,  what  I  have  done  is  punish- 
able by  law,  and  the  wretch  has  malevolence  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  my  rashness.  O,  if  I  had  him 
at  the  foot  of  John's  Hill,  I  would  pummel  his  car- 
roty locks,  and  thrash  him  to  the  gates  of  purgatory. 
I  saw  him  to-day.  I  was  on  the  bridge  along  with 
him,  and  had  grnsped  my  yellow  stick  to  answer  his 
first  salutation  if  he  had  dared  to  address  me,  but 
he  slunk  past  without  saying  a  word. 

This  scene  would  have  been  enough  to  have 
separated  Campbell  from  the  Scotch  monks ;  but 
he  also  speaks  of  the  conversation  whenever  he 
went  there  turning  on  politics,  and  with  very  ig- 
norant men — and  both  Campbell  and  the  monks 
were  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  actual  springs  of 
European  politics — it  is  not  surprising  that  a  tem- 
per of  disputativeness  on  both  sides,  which  seems 
inseparable  from  the  blood  which  both  inherited, 
rendered  all  society,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word, 
impossible. 

Campbell's  pecuniary  means  now  began  to  fail, 
and  his  letters  evince  increasing  gloom ;  but  his 
was  a  mind  that  the  slightest  gleam  of  sunshine  is 
sufficient  to  cheer,  and  even  for  his  gloom  he  had 
then  an  unfailing  resource  in  the  glorious  faculty 
of  imagination.  An  engagement  to  supply  occa- 
sional poems  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  by  which 
he  earned  some  two  guineas  for  each  little  copy  of 
verses,  makes  him  the  happiest  of  men,  and  the 
very  incidents  that  had  almost  overcome  his  spirit, 
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and  made  his  friends  fear  that  melancholy  might 
deepen  into  insanity,  became  the  subject  of  his 
poems,  llie  lines  on  leaving  a  scene  in  Bavaria, 
are  evidence  of  this.  Campbell  took  advantage  of 
an  armistice  between  Austria  and  France,  to  make 
several  excursions  into  the  interior,  but  when  hos- 
tilities were  renewed,  he  became  apprehensive  of 
personal  danger,  and  returned  to  Hamburgh.  He 
settled  for  the  winter  months  at  Altona.  From 
Altona  his  communications  with  the  Morning 
Chronicle  became  frequent.  Several  of  the  poems 
which  have  been  since  collected  into  the  author- 
ized editions  of  his  works,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  this  form — many  of  them  with  his  name, 
and  some — for  he  began  to  fear  that  his  name  ap- 
pearing too  frequently  in  newspapers  might  injure 
his  reputation — were  printed  without  his  name. 
Among  the  latter  was  "  The  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land," and,  we  believe,  "  The  Exile  of  Erin." 
"  Lochiel,"  and  "  Hohenlinden,"  at  an  after  pe- 
riod, were  first  published  without  the  author's 
name.  Of  "  The  Exile  of  Erin,"  we  have  Camp- 
bell's own  account  of  the  origin  : — 

While  tarrying  at  Hamburgh,  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  refugee  Irishmen,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Among 
them  was  Anthony  M'Cann«  an  honest  excellent 
man — who  is  still  I  believe  alive — at  least  I  left  him 
in  prosperous  circumstances  in  Altona  a  few  years 
ago.*  When  I  first  knew  him,  be  was  in  a  situation 
much  ihe  reverse ;  but  Anthony  commanded  respect, 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  meeting  him  one  evening  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  lonely  and  pensive  at  the  thoucrhts  of  his 
situation,  that  I  wrote  '*  The  Exile  of  Erin." 

The  song  is  to  an  Irish  air,  to  which  more  than 
one  set  of  words  had  been  written  in  Ireland — re- 
sembling Campbell's  in  metre,  and  the  general 
turn  of  the  sentiment.  It  seems  certain  that  either 
among  the  Irish  students  at  Glasgow,  or  with 
M'Cann  and  his  associates,  Campbell  had  fallen  in 
with  the  air,  and  some  one  or  other  of  these  songs. 
One  of  these  songs,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  1792,  begins  with  the  words — 

Green  were  the  fields  where  my  forefathers  dwelt,  oh 

Erin  mavourneen,  slawn  lath  go  bragh ; 
Though  our  farm  it  was  small  yet  comforts  we  felt,  oh 

Erin  mavourneen,  slawn  lath  go  bragh ; 
At  length  came  the  day  when  our  lease  did  expire. 
And  fam  would  I  live  where  before  lived  my  sire : 
But  oh,  well  a  day,  I  was  forced  to  letire ; 
Eiin  mavourneen,  slawn  lath  go  bragh. 

Campbell's  acquaintanceship  with  M'Cann  and 
his  other  Irish  friends  was  likely  to  lead  him  into 
trouble.  Perhaps  some  feeling  of  this  made  him 
not  solicitous  to  connect  his  name  with  the  "  Exile 
of  Erin."  At  Ratisbon  he  knew  that  his  politics 
were  more  than  suspected.  In  April  he  returned, 
via  London,  to  his  mother's,  who  had  during  his 
absence  become  a  widow.  While  in  London  he 
made  the  acquaintance,  chiefly  through  Perry,  of 
Lord  Holland,  Mackintosh,  Rogers,  and  others  of 
that  class.     His  stay  was  short.     He  returned  by 

*  Written  in  1837— M'Cann  is  sinee  dead. 


sea.  A  lady,  who  travelled  by  the  same  vessel, 
startled  him  by  the  information  that  Campbell  the 
poet  had  been  arrested  in  London  for  High  Trea- 
son, was  confined  to  the  Tower,  and  expected  to 
be  executed.  This  was  rather  serious.  **  Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before."  When  he  got 
to  his  mother's,  he  found  her  alarmed  by  similar 
reports.  He  at  once  wrote  to  the  Sherifi^  of 
Edinburgh,  saying  he  would  wait  on  him  to  refute 
the  calumny.  Next  morning  he  fonnd  the  sheriff 
disposed  to  deal  kindly  with  him,  but  believing  in 
his  guilt  '*  Mr.  Campbell,  I  wish  you  had  not 
come  to  me ;  there  is  a  warrant  out  against  you 
for  high  treason :  you  are  accused  of  conspiring 
with  General  Moreau  in  Austria,  and  with  the 
Irish  in  Hamburgh,  to  get  a  French  army  landed 
in  Ireland.  Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  press 
yourself  on  my  notice."  "  Where  are  the  proofs?" 
"Oh,  you  attended  Jacobin  clubs  in  Hamburgh, 
and  you  came  over  from  thence  in  the  same  vessel 
with  Donovan,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of 
rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill."  Campbell  insisted  on  an 
investigation  of  the  charges.  His  trunks  had  been 
seized  at  Leith — they  were  examined  for  docu- 
mentary proofs  of  his  treason  ;  among  his  papers 
was  found  a  copy  of"  Ye  mariners  of  England." 
This  was  not  an  hour  to  say  more  than  was  neces- 
sary of  the  authorship  of  the  "  Exile  of  Erin." 

The  Irish  traitors  afler  all  were  not  treated  with 
any  great  severity.  Campbell  tells  Donovan's 
story,  which,  we  dare  say,  was  the  story  of  dozens. 
At  first,  things  looked  bad  enough.  At  Leith  he 
was  put  into  a  post-chaise  with  a  king's  messen- 
ger, who  humanely  observed  at  every  high  post 
they  passed  on  the  road — "  Look  up,  you  Irish 
rascal,  and  see  the  height  of  tlie  gallows  from 
which  you  will  be  dangling  in  a  few  days." 

A  twelvemonth  afler,  (sajrs  Campbell,)  I  met 
Donovan  in  London,  and  recognized  my  gaunt  Irish 
friend,  looking  very  dismal.  "Ha,  Donovan,  I 
wish  you  joy  in  getting  out  of  the  Tower,  where, 
I  was  told,  they  had  imprisoned  you,  and  were 
likely  to  treat  yon  like  another  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace."—" Och !"  said  he, "  good  luck  to  the  Tower ; 
black  was  the  day  that  I  was  turned  out  of  it. 
Would  that  any  one  would  get  roe  into  it  for 
life !" — "  Mv  stars !  and  were  you  not  in  confine- 
ment?"— "Ne'er  a  bit  of  it.  The  government 
allowed  me  a  pound  sterling  a-day  as  a  state  pris- 
oner. The  Tower  jailer  kept  a  glorious  table ;  and 
he  let  me  walk  out  where  I  liked  all  day  long,  pretty 
secure  that  I  should  return  at  meal  times;  and, 
then,  he  had  a  nice,  pretty  daughter." — "And 
don't  you  go  and  see  her  in  the  Tower?" — "  Why, 
no,  my  dear  fellow ;  the  course  of  true  love  never 
yet  ran  smooth.  I  discovered  that  she  had  no 
money,  and  she  found  out  that  my  Irish  estates, 
and  all  I  had  told  her  of  their  being  confiscated  in 
the  rebellion,  was  sheer  blarney.  So  then  your 
merciless  government  ordered  me  to  be  liberated 
as  a  state  prisoner.  I  was  turned  adrift  on  the 
wide  world,  and  glad  to  become  a  reporter  to  one 
of  the  newspapers." 

While  Donovan  was  living  comfortably  in  the 
Tower,  Campbell  was  experiencing  the  Irish 
adage,  that  yirtae  is  its  own  rewaid.     The  pov 
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wtf  of  his  {amily  had  increaaed.  An  ammity, 
vhioh  constituted  part  of  tlieir  support,  had  died 
with  his  father,  and  distress  stared  them  in  the 
faoe.  A  subscription  edition  of  *'  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope''  was  the  only  resource  that  suggested 
itself.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  how  much  of 
advantage  to  society  hss  been  lost  by  no  arrange- 
ment having  been  made  in  Scotland,  where  all 
education  is  conducted  by  professional  teaching^-* 
in  Scotland,  so  justly  proud  of  her  literary  men — 
for  Campbeirs  support,  by  connecting  him  with 
one  of  her  Universities.  In  his  project  of  a  new 
edition  of  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  Scott  and 
Jefirej  gave  him  such  aid  and  encouragement  as 
they  could ;  and  he  went  to  Liverpool  to  see  what 
could  be  done  there.  From  Liverpool  he  went  to 
London,  and  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
Lord  Mifito  in  some  capacity  of  secretary^  In  the 
course  of  this  year  (1802)  "  Lochiel"  was  written. 
With  the  booksellers  he  contracted  for  a  continua- 
tion of  Smollett's  ''  History  of  England,"  in  three 
volumes,  at  JCIOO  per  volume,  which  appeared  un- 
der the  title  of  '^Annals  of  George  III."  It  is  an 
exceedingly  useful  abridgment,  plainly  and  unam- 
bitioualy  written ;  and  we  have  found  it  a  work 
of  very  convenient  reference. 

In  a  poem  written  in  Germany,  there  are  some 
allusions,  which  Dr.  Beattie  does  not  think  himself 
authorized  distinctly  to  explain,  to  some  love-dream 
which  had  been  floating  before  the  poet's  fancy — 

Yea,  even  the  name  I  have  worshipped  in  vain, 
Shall  awake  not  the  sigh  of  remembrance  again. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  some  verses  which 
we  suppose  his  cousin  Matilda  was  likely  to  think 
very  beautiful : — 

Oh  cherub.  Content,  at  thy  moss-covered  shrine 
I  could  pay  all  my  vows,  if  Matilda  were  mine. 
If  Matilda  were  mine,  whom  enraptured  I  see, 
I  would  breathe  not  a  vow  but  to  friendship  and  thee. 

This  18  not  very  passionate — still  it  was  good 
enough  for  the  newspaper  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  the  young  lady  was  not  likely  to  be  a  severer 
critic  than  Mr.  Perry  or  his  editor.  Campbell, 
however,  does  not  describe  himself  as  falling  in 
love  with  Matilda  Sinclair  for  a  couple  of  years 
after  writing  these  verses ;  and  as  more  than  one 
political  Irishman  claims  the  honor  of  being  the 
exile  of  Erin,  perhaps  some  other  Matilda  was  the 
heroine  of  these  rhymes.  The  final  Matilda,  we 
are  told  by  the  poet,  was  a  beautiful,  lively,  and 
lady-like  woman.  She  had  travelled  too;  and 
Campbeirs  stories  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  were 
more  than  matched  by  hers  of  the  Rhone  and 
Loire.  In  Geneva,  too,  she  had  learned  the  art 
of  making  the  best  cup  of  Mocha  in  the  world ; 
and  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador, seeing  her  at  the  opera  in  a  turban  and 
feathers,  asked  who  she  vna ;  was  told  she  was  a 
Scottish  lady;  and  thereupon  said,  he  had  seen 
nothing  so  beautiful  in  Europe.  ''  Her  features," 
says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  had  much  of  the  Spanish  cast ; 
her  complexion  was  dark ;  her  figure  graceful, 
below  the  middle  sixe ;  she  had  great  vivacity  o( 
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manners,  energy  of  mind,  and  sensibility,  or  rather 
irritability,  which  often  impaired  her  health." 
The  subscription  for  Campbell's  poems  was  going 
on  well ;  the  booksellers  owed  him  money  for  the 
'*  Annals,"  or  rather  he  would  be  entitled  to  some 
when  the  commission  was  executed — he  had  con- 
tracted, to  be  sure,  a  debt  of  J^SOO,  for  which  he 
paid  £40  a  year  interest — and  he  had  in  his  desk 
a  fifty  pound  note.  The  lady's  father  in  vain  ei* 
deavored  to  persuade  the  young  people  of  tho 
madness  of  marriage  in  their  cireumstances.  The 
poet  would  not  listen ;  the  lady  did  listm ;  but 
she  got  ill  from  anxiety — and  so  married  they 
must  be  and  they  were. 

Early  in  the  next  year,  it  was  suggested  to 
Campbell  to  apply  for  the  Regent's  chair  in  the 
university  of  Wilna.  The  best  chance  of  the 
poet's  success  in  obtaining  the  appointment  de- 
pended on  its  not  being  known  to  those  who  might 
be  his  competitors  that  he  was  a  candidate.  He 
could  not  be  expected  to  use  the  artifices  of  low 
intrigue,  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  could  alone 
be  successful  if  the  office  were  thrown  open  to 
competition,  and  the  very  mention  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  the  appointment  would  at  once 
have  the  efl^t  of  terminating  the  kind  of  engage- 
ments with  publishers  and  journalists  by  which 
his  daily  bread  was  obtained.  Passages  from 
''  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  were  likely  to  be  oited 
by  his  opponents  on  the  subject  of  the  partition 
of  Poland,  which  would  at  once  dispose  of  his 
claims.  The  secret  did,  in  spite  of  his  care  to 
guard  it,  transpire ;  and,  after  some  communica- 
tion with  persons  connected  with  the  Russian  le- 
gation, he  felt  it  prudent  to  retire  from  the 
contest. 

Campbell's  letters  at  this  time,  though  often 
written  in  ill  health,  and  under  depressing  anxie- 
ties, show  that  his  married  life  was  happy.  A 
letter  from  a  young  female  relation,  who  was  at 
this  time  on  a  visit  with  them,  says,  "  they  were 
greatly  attached.  Mrs.  C.  studied  her  husband  in 
every  way.  As  one  proof,  the  poet  being  closely 
devoted  to  his  books  and  writing  during  the  day, 
she  would  never  bvlSbt  him  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
questions  or  intrusions,  but  left  the  door  of  liis 
room  a  little  ajar,  that  she  might  every  now  and 
then. have  a  silent  peep  at  him.  On  one  occasion, 
she  called  me  to  come  softly  on  tiptoe,  and  she 
would  show  me  the  poet  in  a  moment  of  inspira- 
tion. We  stole  softly  behind  his  chair — his  eye 
was  raised — the  pen  in  his  hand,  but  he  was  quite 
unconscious  of  our  presence,  and  we  retired  un* 


He  thought  for  a  while  of  Edinburgh  for  a  re8^^ 
dence,  but  London  or  its  neighborhood  was  the 
only  place  where  the  kind  of  employment  he 
wanted  was  to  be  obtained.  He  had  formed  a 
connection  with  the  Star  newspaper — we  beltevOi 
translating  matter  from  the  foreign  journala^— 
which  gave  him  four  guineas  a  week.  He  abo* 
wrote  for  Reviews ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
anxiously  lodcing  round  him  to  purchase  a  share 
in  some  nwgaiine,  thinking  something  might  bo 
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made  by  adding  the  pablisher's  profits  to  those  of 
the  literary  man.  His  health,  and  that  of  his 
young  family,  rendered  it  desirable  to  live  in  the 
country ;  and  he  found  a  house  at  a  moderate  rent 
at  Sydenham  Conmion,  from  which  he  rode  into 
town  every  day.  He  could  scarcely  have  placed 
himself  in  any  situation  more  favorable  for  health, 
or  for  study  ;  and  society  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  good.  He  could  reckon  on  two  hun- 
dred a  year  from  the  '^  Star,*'  and  the  '^  Philosoph- 
ical Magazine ;"  both  of  which  were  conducted 
by  the  same  proprietor.  This  did  little  to  supply 
his  wants,  when  out  of  it,  it  is  considered,  he  had 
to  keep  a  horse.  He  took  whatever  employment 
he  could  get.  He  wrote  a  vast  deal ;  *'  dispirit- 
ed," he  says,  *'  beneath  all  hope  of  raising  my 
reputation  by  what  1  could  write,  I  contracted  for 
only  anonymous  labor,  and,  of  course,  at  an  humble 
price."  Overwork  produced  restlessness  at  night, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  opiates. 
His  Edinburgh  friends  continued  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions for  his  poems.  Richardson — a  friend 
of  his  who  yet  survives,  was  indefatigable — and 
Scott  was  active.  There  are  some  letters  from 
Campbell  to  Scott,  in  which  two  or  three  projects 
of  publishing  lives  of  the  British  poets,  and  large 
editions  of  their  works,  in  partnership,  are  suggest- 
ed ;  they  failed.  In  one  of  the  letters  to  Scott, 
we  have  the  *'  Battle  of  Ck)penhagen,"  the  first 
form  of  the  **  Battle  of  the  Baltic."  Some  ex- 
ceedingly spirited  stanzas  are  omitted  in  the  recast, 
still  the  second  poem  is  far  superior  to  the  first. 
Dr.  Beattie  has  also  given  us  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  **  Lochiers  Warning"  as  it  now  stands 
with  the  original  draft.  The  **  Battle  of  Copen- 
hagen" is  cut  down  to  a  third  of  its  original  dimen- 
sions. "  Lochiel"  is  amplified  by  additional  inci- 
dents, and  the  pictures  are  throughout  heightened. 
Both  poems  are  greatly  improved  ;  and  to  young 
poets,  we  think,  the  comparison  of  these  works  in 
their  first  and  in  their  finished  state  would  be  a 
most  useful  study. 

A  letter  to  Scott,  dated  October  2,  1805,  con- 
cludes with  the  postscript,  **  His  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  a  pension  of  JC200  a  year  on  me, 
God  save  the  King." 

Campbell  himself,  and  other  writers  who  have 
addressed  the  public  through  the  various  channels 
of  periodical  literature,  have  been  the  main  instru- 
ments in  creating  a  public,  and  thus  giving  the 
chance  of  respectable  bread  to  those  who  may 
select  this  unobtrusive^ way  of  communicating  in- 
struction. It  is  probable  that  the  author  will  at 
all  times  be  less  highly  paid  than  the  clergjrman 
or  the  physician,  but  that  he  has  the  means  of 
living  at  all,  with  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life, 
is  due  to  Johnson,  above  all  other  men,  and,  after 
him,  to  those  who  have  rendered  it  impossible 
that  men  shallconsent  to  do  without  intellectual 
food.  There  is  not  a  nook  in  Scotland  which  is 
not  better  for  having  produced  Bums.  His  poems 
and  Campbell's  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  published  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for  local  sub- 
scriptions.    The  love   of  lettexa,  now  dififtused 


everywhere,  renders  such  patronage  no  longer 
necessary ;  and  there  now  is,  probably,  a  stronger 
feeling  against  an  expedient  of  the  kind  than  sug- 
gested itself  to  any  one  in  the  year  1806.  How- 
ever this  be,  at  the  time  when  Campbell  obtained 
the  pension,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  was  given 
by  Fox  at  Lord  Holland's  solicitation,  it  did  not 
appear  unbecoming  to  his  friends  to  seek  to  make 
some  permanent  provision  for  his  family,  by  again 
publishing  a  subscription  edition  of  his  poems. 
Homer  worked  hard  for  him,  and  with  good  suc- 
cess. In  a  letter  to  Richardson,  Homer  says, "  It 
may  do  you  good,  among  the  slaves  in  Scotland, 
to  let  it  be  known  that  Mr.  Pitt*  put  his  name  to 
the  subscription  when  he  was  at  Bath,  and  we 
hope  that  most  of  the  ministers  will  follow  him." 

With  this  letter,  says  Beattie,  "closed  the 
year  1805 — an  eventful  year  to  Campbell.  It  left 
him  in  improved  health,  with  new  friends,  a  set- 
tled income,  and  cheering  prospects." 

There  appears  strong  reason  to  believe  that  Fox 
did  not  intend  his  favors  to  Campbell  to  end  with 
the  pension.  It  was  small,  and  it  was  reduced  by 
taxation  and  fees  of  office  to  JC168  a  year.  Lord 
Grenville  interested  himself  for  him,  and  his 
friends  thought  their  success  certain,  when  Fox's 
death  defeated  their  hopes.  It  is  probable  that  Fox 
himself  would  have  felt  delight  in  serving  Camp- 
bell. Campbell  tells  of  a  dinner  in  company  with 
Fox  at  Lord  Holland's — the  poet  was  charmed 
witK  him.  "What  a  proud  day,"  he  says,  "  to 
shake  hands  with  the  Demosthenes  of  his  time — 
to  converse  familiarly  with  the  great  man  whose 
sagacity  I  revered  as  unequalled  ;  whose  benevo- 
lence was  no  less  apparent  in  his  simple  manners 
and  to  walk  arm-in-arm  round  the  room  with 
him."  They  spoke  of  Virgil.  Fox  was  pleased, 
and  said  at  parting,  "  Mr.  Campbell,  you  must 
come  and  see  me  at  St.  Anne's  Hill ;  there  we 
shall  talk  more  of  these  matters."  Fox.  turning 
to  Lord  Holland,  said,  "  I  like  Campbell ;  be  is 
so  right  about  Virgil." 

Campbell,  we  said,  rode  each  day  into  London. 
This  became  fatiguing ;  there  were  frequent  invi* 
tations  to  dinner  parties  which  could  not  well  be 
refused.  His  health  was  unequal  to  the  slightest 
excess,  and  "  the  foundation  was  laid  for  habits, 
that  in  after  years  he  foimd  it  hard,  or  even  im- 
possible to  conquer." 

It  would  appear  that  the  variety  of  his  engage- 
ments, and  still  more  the  perplexity  of  his  circum- 
stances, prevented  his  writing  any  poetry  for  some 
two  or  three  years.  He  looked  round  him  for 
some  German  poem  to  translate,  and  asked  Scott 
to  direct  his  attention  to  something  in  that  way. 
It  is  fortunate  that  he  found  none,  as  we  should 
probably  not  have  had  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
which  was  now  commenced. 

Among  Campbell's  most  intimate  friends  al 
Sydenham  was  a  fanuly  of  the  name  of  Mayo, 
and  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  family 
he  tells  her,  that  in  his  description  of  the  father 

^  Pitt  died  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  ihit  letter. 
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of  Gertrude,  Wynell  Mayo,  the  father  of  his  cor- 
respondent,  was  represented. 

He  quotes  a  few  lines  of  the  poem  from  his 
manuscript,  which  are  not  materially  altered  in 
the  printed  copy  : — 

How  reverend  was  the  look,  serenely  aged, 
Undimmed  by  weakness,  shade  or  turbid  ire, 
When  all  but  kindly  fervors  were  assuaged  ; 
Such  was  the  most  beloved,  the  gentlest  sire ; 
And  though  amid  that  calm  of  thought  entire 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  betray 
A  soul  impetuous  once,  't  was  earthly  fire, 
That  fled  eoroposure*s  intellectual  ray, 
As  wiEtoa's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day. 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Beattie  seems  unable  to 
tell  us  anything  about  the  origin  of  Gertrude,  the 
most  elaborate  and  the  most  beautiful  of  Camp- 
bell's  works.  This  is  the  more  provoking,  as, 
from  the  complexity  of  the  stanza  alone,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  have  undergone,  in 
most  every  line,  repeated  changes.  A  passage 
from  La  Fontaine's  romance  of  Bameck  and  Sal- 
dorf,  is  printed  by  Dr.  Beattie,  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  Gertrude.  We  have 
not  read  La  Fontaine's  romance,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  passage  quoted  which  would  sug- 
gest the  slightest  obligation  from  either  writer  to 
the  other,  and  there  is  not  any  evidence  that 
Campbell  ever  saw  La  Fontaine's  work,  which, 
from  the  date  given  by  Beattie,  would  appear  to 
have  been  printed  in  Berlin  only  a  year  or  two 
before.  Between  Campbell's  poem  of  Gertrude 
and  Chateaubriand's  Atala,  there  are  some  points 
of  resemblance — not  in  the  story,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral picture  of  American  scenery  and  of  Indian 
mannera.  The  contrasts  of  savage  and  social  life 
are  also  brought  out  in  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  feeling.  The  "  Areouski"  and  the  "  Mani- 
tous"  are,  perhaps  necessarily,  common  property ; 
and  the  mention  of  the  God  to  whom  the  Chris- 
tians pray,  in  the  same  language,  does  not  show 
more  than  that  each  imitates,  with  such  skill  as 
he  can,  the  reputed  dialect  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  same  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  "  the  fever- 
halm  and  sweet  sagamite ;"  and  the  sound  of  Ou- 
talissi,  as  a  name  for  an  Indian  warrior,  may  have 
equally  afi^ted  both  poets ;  but  there  are  resem- 
blances of  a  diflerent  kind,  and  we  think  that  the 
study  of  Chateaubriand,  more  than  anything  else, 
has  misled  Campbell  into  the  few  instances  of 
false  painting  that  surprise  us  in  Gertrude.  Cha- 
teaubriand's scene  is  in  Florida.  This  Campbell 
forgets  ;  and  we  suspect  that  some  of  the  plants 
and  birds  of  Florida  are  by  this  accident  brought 
into  Pennsylvania. 

The  deep  untrodden  grot, 

Where  oft  the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude  wore, 

was  closed  by  mountains  to  the  east,  and  open  to 
the  west.  It  was  a  spot  where  the  native  tribes 
in  days  of  old  might  perhaps  "explore  their 
father's  dust,  or  lift  their  voice  to  the  Great 
Spirit"— 


Rocks  sublime, 
To  human  heart  a  sportive  semblance  bore, 
And  yellow  lichens  colored  all  the  clime. 
Like  moonlight  battlements  and  towers  decayed  by 
time. 

But  high  in  amphitheatre  above. 
Gay-tinted  woods  their  massy  foliage  threw ; 
Breathed  but  an  air  of  heaven,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  instinct  with  living  spirit  grew, 
Rolling  its  verdant  gulfs  of  every  hue. 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din«- 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swelled  anew, 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ — heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles — ere  yet  Uie  symphony  begin. 

Chateaubriand's  description  of  the  Indian  oeme« 
teries,  in  a  passage  which  we  are  compelled  to 
quote  at  length,  we  cannot  but  think  suggested 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  Campbell. 

De-Ik  nous  arrivames  k  une  gorge  de  valine  on  je 
vis  un  ouvrage  merveilleux :  c'etait  un  pont  natorel, 
semblable  k  celui  de  la  Virginie,  dont  tu  a  peot-etre 
entendu  parlor.  Les  hommes,  mon  fils,  surtout 
ceux  de  ton  pays,  imitent  souvent  la  nature,  et  leurs 
copies  sont  touiours  petites ;  il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi  de 
la  nature  quand  elle  a  I'air  de  vouloir  imiter  les  tra- 
vaux  des  hommes,  mais  en  leur  offrant  en  efiet  des 
modules.  C'est  alors  qu'elle  jet  des  ponts  du  som- 
met  d'une  montagne  au  sommet  d'une  autre  mon- 
tagne,  suspend  les  chemins  dans  les  nues,  refund 
des  fieuves  pour  canaux,  sculpts  des  monts  pour 
colonnes,  et  pour  bassins  creuse  des  men. 

Nous  passames  sous  I'arohe  unique  de  ce  pont, 
et  nous  nous  trouvames  vevant  une  autre  merveille. 
C'etait  le  cimetiSre  deslndiens  de  la  Mission,  on  les 
bocages  de  la  Mort,  Le  ndre  Aubry  avait  permis  k 
ses  neophytes  d'ensevelir  leurs  morts  k  leur  mani^re 
et  de  conserver  k  leur  sepulture  son  nom  sauvage. 
Le  sol  en  ^tait  divis^,  comme  le  champ  commua 
des  moissons,  en  autant  de  lots  qu'il  y  avait  de  fkm- 
illes.  Chaque  lot  faisait  k  lui  seul  un  bois,  qui 
variait  selon  le  goiit  de  ceux  qui  Pavaient  planw. 
Un  ruisseau  serpentait  sans  bruit  au  milieu  de  ces 
bocages;  on  I'appelait  U  ruisseau  de  la  paix;  ce 
riant  asile  des  ames  etait  ferm^  k  I'orient  par  la  pont 
sous  lequel  nous  avions  pass^  :  deux  coUines  le  boi^ 
naient  au  septentrion  et  au  midi:  il  ne  s'ouvrait 
qu'k  I'oecident  on  s'^levait  un  grand  bois  des  sapins. 
Les  troncs  de  ces  arbres,  rouges,  marbr^  de  vert, 
montant  sans  branche  jusqu'a  leur  cime,  ressem- 
blaient  k  de  hautes  colonnes,  et  formaient  le  jperis- 
tile  de  ce  temple  de  la  Mort.  Dans  ce  bois  regnoit 
un  bruit  religieux  semblable  au  sourd  mugissement 
d'une  ^glise  Chr^tienne :  mais  lorsqu'on  p^n^trait 
au  fond  du  sanctuaire  on  n'entendait  plus  que  les 
hymnes  des  oiseaux,  qui  c^Mbraient  k  la  m^moire 
des  morts  une  fete  ^ternelle. 

The  remarkable  expression  of  the  forests  rolling 
their  "  verdant  gulfs,"  we  hare  in  another  pas- 


J'entrainai  la  fille  de  Simagham  aux  pieds  des 
coteaux,  que  formaient  des  golfes  de  verdure,  en 
avan9ant  leur  promontoires  dans  la  savane. 

In  Campbell's  description  of  Pennsylvanian  scen- 
ery minute  inaccuracies  have  been  shown,  but  in 
the  descriptions  of  terrestrial  paradise  this  is  a  per- 
mitted license,  and  the  general  efiect  is  true.  An 
American  who  met  him  at  Dr.  Beattie's  in  1840, 
told  him  it  was  as  true  to  nature  as  if  written  on 
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the  spot.  "  I  read,"  said  Campbell,  "  erery  de* 
acription  I  oonld  find  of  this  valley  and  could  lay 
hands  on,  and  saw  several  travellers  who  had  been 
there.  I  should  wish  to  see  it,  but  am  too  old  to 
undertake  the  voyage,  and  yet  I  don't  like  the  idea 
that  I  am  too  old  to  do  anything  I  wish.  My 
heart  is  as  young  as  ever."  His  American  friend 
told  him  of  a  pilgrimage  that  he  and  others  were 
led  to  make  to  the  spot,  from  their  admiration  of 
CampbelPs  genius.  '*It  was  autumn,  and  the 
quiet  shores  of  the  lake  were  bathed  in  the  yellow 
light  of  Indian  summer.  Every  day  we  wandered 
through  the  primeVal  forests,  and,  when  tired,  we 
used  to  sit  down  under  their  solemn  shade,  among 
the  falling  leaves,  and  read  *  Gertrude  of  Wy 
oming.'  It  was  in  these  thick  woods,  where  we 
could  hear  no  soimd  but  the  song  of  the  wild  birds, 
or  the  squirrel  cracking  his  nuts,  away  from  the 
busy  world,  that  I  felt  the  power  of  Campbell's 
genius."  Campbell  took  his  hand,  pressed  it,  and 
said — *'  Grod  bless  you,  sir,  you  make  me  happy, 
although  you  make  me  weep.  This  is  more  than 
I  can  bear.  It  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  praise 
I  have  had  before — to  think  that  in  that  wild  Amer- 
ican scenery  I  have  had  such  readers.  I  will  go 
to  America  yet."  When  they  parted,  Campbell 
gave  him  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  edition  of  his 
poems.  "  Take  it  with  you,"  were  his  words, 
"  and  if,  with  your  ^  Gertrude,^  you  ever  go  again 
to  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to 
her  to  hear  you  say,  *  Campbell  gave  me  this.' " 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Gertrude,  Campbell  found  himself  engaged 
in  a  correspondence  with  the  son  of  Brandt,  the 
Indian  chief,  who  was  represented  by  the  poet  as 
the  leader  of  a  savage  party,  whose  ferocity  gave 
to  war  more  than  its  own  horrors.  Campbell  had 
abused  him,  almost  in  the  language  of  an  Amer- 
ican newspaper. 

The  mammoth  comes,  the  foe,  the  monster  Brandt — 
With  all  his  howling  desolating  band. 

It  was  rather  a  serious  moment  when  a  gentleman, 
with  an  English  name,  called  on  Campbell,  demand- 
ing, on  the  pan  of  the  son  of  Brandt,  some  explana- 
tion of  this  language,  as  applied  to  his  father.  A 
long  letter  from  Campbell  is  printed  in  Stone's 
'*  Life  of  Brandt,"  addressed  to  the  Mohawk  chief, 
Ahi/onwalgSj  commonly  called  Jolm  Brandt,  Esq., 
of  the  Grand  River,  Upper  Canada,  in  which  he 
states  the  various  authorities  which  had  misled  him 
into  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  incidents  on  which 
his  notion  of  Brandt's  character  was  founded,  and 
wh^ch  it  seems  misrepresented  it  altogether.  It 
WLS  no  doubt  a  strange  scene,  and  the  poet  could 
wiJi  truth  say,  and  with  some  pride,  too,  that 
wLen  he  wrote  his  poem,  it  was  unlikely  that  he 
should  ever  have  contemplated  the  case  of  the  son 
or  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  being  affected  by 
its  contents.  He  promises  in  future  editions  to 
correct  the  involuntary  error ;  and  he  does  so,  by 
saying  in  a  note,  that  the  "  Brandt"  of  the  poem 
is  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction.  This 
does  not  satisfy  fifr.  Stone's  sense  of  justice,  who 


would  have  the  tomahawk  applied  to  the  o^nding 
rhyme,  and  who  thinks  uiything  less  than  this  is 
a  repetition  of  the  ofi^ce.  Beattie  ought  to  have 
published  the  ccnrrespondenoe. 

The  next  poem  of  Campbell's  was  O'Connor's 
Child.  "  The  theme,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  ''  was 
suggested  by  seeing  a  flower  in  his  own  garden, 
called  *  Love  lies  bleeding.* "  Beattie,  in  com- 
municating this  information,  uses  inverted  commas, 
but  does  not  say  whether  he  gives  us  the  poet's 
words  ^or  not,  and  we  should  wish  to  know  the 
fact,  as  it  would  in-some  degree  affect  our  estimate 
of  the  poem.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than 
this  poem  is  throughout.  In  one  or  two  passages 
of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  in  a  few  wild 
words  at  the  close  of  the  ''  Battle  of  the  Baltic," 
the  students  of  Campbell's  poetry  might  be  pre- 
pared fbr  lines  expressive  of  what  Schiller,  or  one 
of  his  translators  calls,  "  the  fancifulneas  of  de- 
spair."* 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep. 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep. 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore. 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o'er  their  grave ! 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls. 
And  the  mermaid *s  song  condoles, 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave! 

The  wildness  of  the  fancies  through  the  whole 
poem — the  leading  thought  of  her  lover's  death 
ever3rwhere  reappearing,  and  linked  with  the 
flower  that  first  grew  upon  his  grave,  is,  we  think, 
almost  more  beauti^lly  conceived,  and  more  beau- 
tifully expressed,  than  anything  we  know  in  Eng- 
lish poetry.  The  old  fancies  of  the  hyacinth  and 
Shakspeare's  little  western  flower — "  before  milk- 
white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound" — fade  into 
nothingness  before  it.f  Campbell  himself  has  been 
known  to  say  that  he  preferred  "  O'Connor's 
Child"  to  any  other  of  his  poems.  It  was,  he 
said,  rapidly  written — the  woric  of  a  fortnight.  In 
the  illustrated  edition  of  the  poems,  there  are  two  ' 
misprints,  which,  as  they  alter  the  meaning,  we 
had  better  point  out.     One  is 


And  I  behold.  Oh  God !  Oh  God ! 
His  life-blood  oozing  from  the  sod. 

*Sec  a  translation  of  the  "  Kindesrodrderina"  in  Heri- 
vale'8  Schiller. 

t  A  fancv  of  the  same  kind  now  and  then  appesTS  in 
the  old  balfads  or  poems  published  as  such.  In  a  Jacobite 
song  of  1745,  printed  in  Cromek's  Remains,  wc  have  the 
lines  :— 

My  father's  blood  '•  in  that  flower  tap, 
Mj  brother*!  in  that  harebell's  bioenom : 

Thia  white  roee  was  steeped  in  my  lure's  Mood; 
And  I  '11  aye  wear  it  in  my  boeom. 

For  Shakspeare's  "little  western  flower."  the  reader 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  Halpiu's  "  Es^y 
on  the  Vision  of  Oberon,"  pablished  by  the  Shakspeare 
Society,  or  Craik's  '*  Romance  of  the  Peerage,"  will  prob* 
ably  receive  ffreat  pleasure  and  instruction  from  their  ex- 
ammation  olthe  allegory.  We  do  not  say  that  we  quite 
asree  with  them,  or  either  of  them.  Craik*s  "  Romance 
of  the  Peerage"  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  liistorioal  literature.  Much  of  it  is  drawn 
from  sources  hitherto  neglected,  at  very  imperfectly  ca- 
plored. 
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The  other  is — 

Dragged  to  that  hated  mansion  back, 

How  long  in  thraldom's  grasp  I  lay 
I  knew  not,  for  my  soul  was  black, 

And  knew  no  change  of  night  or  day. 

In  the  first,  the  word  printed  ''  behold"  should  be 
beheld — in  the  other,  the  word  "  knew"  should  be 
km>w.  In  both,  a  meaning  inconsistent  with  the 
general  feeling  of  the  passage  is  unfortunately  sug- 
gested. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Beattie  in  narrating  how 
the  means  of  life  were  made  out  by  Campbell.  He 
lectured — he  published  specimens  of  the  poets,  ac- 
companied with  criticisms,  alwajrs  sensible,  often 
acute ;  but  his  prose  has  no  abiding  life.  It  did 
its  day's  work.  Letters  from  Paris,  which  he 
visited  in  1814,  are  printed.  They  contain  little 
more  than  his  impressions  about  works  of  art,  with 
the  principles  of  which  he  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted to  justify  us  in  transcribing  what  he  says 
— and  his  opinion  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  he  af- 
terwards worked  into  a  sort  of  trade  life  of  her. 
In  1621,  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  which  he  continued  for  nine 
or  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  he  found 
himself  in  the  publisher's  debt,  and  felt  obliged  to 
look  round  him  for  employment  of  the  same  kind. 
He  became  editor  of  the  "  Metropolitan  Magazine," 
and  soon  alter,  Rogers  lent  him  five  hundred  pounds 
to  purchase  a  share  in  the  Metropolitan.  The 
money  had  a  narrow  escape,  as  the  bankruptcy  of 
some  copartner  occurred  at  the  time.  Rogers  had 
refused  taking  any  security,  but  Campbell  insured 
his  life,  and  had  some  deed  executed  that  gave 
Rogers  rights  against  whatever  property  he  had. 
Campbell,  though  always  a  struggling  man,  seems 
to  have  been  anxious  that  his  improvidence  should 
not  injure  his  friends.  To  his  own  family — his 
mother  and  sisters,  his  generosity  was  very  great. 

The  book  contains  some  very  painful  scenes,  on 
which  we  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  enter.  Of 
two  children  of  his  marriage,  one  died  in  infancy ; 
the  other  was,  during  his  father's  life,  in  such 
doubtful  health  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  he 
should  live  at  a  distance  from  home  under  medical 
care.  Campbell  felt  it  necessary  to  live  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  allow  himself  to 
be  made  chairman  of  Polish  clubs,  and  to  preside 
at  patriotic  dinners.  This  brought  him  acquainted 
with  strange  companions,  whom  it  was  not  at  all 
times  possible  to  get  rid  of.  Dr.  Beattie  tells  us 
of  some  afifecting  scenes,  when  the  broken-hearted 
man  was  thoughtlessly  reproached  at  his  own  table 
by  a  guest  who  thought  the  host  had  taken  too 
much  wine,  and  who  ought  himself  either  not  to 
have  taken  any,  or.  not  stopped  at  what  is  not  in- 
appropriately called  the  cross  drop. 

In  the  cause  of  education  Campbell  was  at  all 
times  an  enthusiast.  To  him,  above  all  others, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  origination  and  success  of 
the  London  University.  His  election  to  the  Rec- 
torship of  Glasgow  University  was  the  most  grati- 
lying  incident  of  his  life,  and  it  resulted  in  per- 
manent advantages  to  that  institution. 


Campbell  resided  fbr  a  while  at  St.  Leonard's, 
and  afterwards  settled  in  London.  These  were 
moments  of  great  pecuniary  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment ;  but  towuds  the  close  of  life,  and  at  the 
moment  when  such  relief  was  most  seasonable, 
additions  came  to  his  income  by  some  two  or  three 
legacies.  In  one  instance,  the  sum  that  seemed 
providentially  sent  came  in  vain,  for  without  wait- 
ing to  consult  any  one,  he  laid  it  out  in  an  annuity 
for  his  own  life,  which  lasted  for  little  more  than 
a  year  afler  this  transaction. 

His  wife  had  been  some  years  dead.  There  is 
some  obscure  intimation  of  his  making  some  over- 
tures towards  a  second  marriage,  which  failed. 
He  was  fond,  passionately  fond,  of  children,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  one  of  his  nieces — a  girl  of 
some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of -age — might 
come  from  Scotland  to  be  his  housekeeper.  He 
was  to  teach  her  French.  His  only  son  was  suf- 
ficiently provided  for ;  and  the  poet  promised  her 
parents  to  leave  her  whatever  little  property  he 
might  have  at  his  death. 

In  one  respect  alone  are  we  dissatisfied  with 
Dr.  Beattie's  book.  In  every  line  of  it  there 
breathes  the  strongest  afifection  towards  the  poet, 
and  yet,  how,  where,  or  when  their  intimacy  com- 
menced, the  book  gives  us  no  information  what- 
ever. For  numy  of  the  latter  years  of  Campbell's 
life.  Dr.  Beattie  was  his  most  anxious  friend,  and 
we  believe  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
true,  that  but  for  him  that  life  must  have  closed 
long  before  it  did.  Campbell  removed  to  Bou- 
logne in  September,  1843.  Every  object  of  his 
removal  was  disappointed.  He  found  the  place 
scarcely  cheaper  than  that  which  he  left ;  he  found 
the  climate  worse ;  he  had  all  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  removal.  He  fixed  plans  of  study, 
and  tried  to  execute  them.  The  custom-house 
regulations  interfered  with  his  receiving  English 
books.  He  would,  when  weary  of  reading,  diver- 
sify the  day  by  conversation ;  but  where  were  his 
old  friends!  *' Home-sickness,"  says  his  kind 
physician,  *'  was  on  him." 

He  sought  to  write  to  his  friends,  but  his  let- 
ters became  few  and  short ;  still  they  were  cheer- 
ful. At  last,  a  letter  from  his  niece  brought 
over  Dr.  Beattie.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  a 
sister  of  charity  assisting  her  in  attending  on  the 
dying  poet.  When  Beattie  was  introduced  into 
his  chamber,  he  complained  of  chilliness — morbid 
chilliness.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and  thanked 
Beattie,  and  the  other  friends  who  had  come  to 
assist  him. 

This  was  June  the  4th.  On  the  6th  he  was 
able  to  converse  more  freely ;  but  his  strength  had 
become  more  reduced,  and  on  being  assisted  to 
change  his  posture,  he  fell  back  in  the  bed  insen- 
sible. Conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  room  in 
whispers ;  and  Campbell  uttered  a  few  sentences 
so  unconnected,  that  his  friends  were  doubtful 
whether  he  was  conscious  or  not  of  what  was 
going  on  in  his  presence,  and  had  recourse  to  an 
artifice  to  learn.  One  of  them  spoke  of  the  poem 
of  Hohenlinden,  and  pretending  to  forget  the  aur 
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thor's  name,  said  he  had  heard  it  was  by  a  Mr. 
Robinson.  Campbell  saw  the  trick,  was  amused, 
and  said  playfully,  but  in  a  calm,  distinct  tone, 
''  No  ;  it  was  one  Tom  Campbell."  The  poet 
had — as  &r  as  a  poet  can — become  for  years  in- 
different to  posthumous  fame.  In  1838,  five  years 
before  this  time,  he  had  been  speaking  to  some 
friends  in  Edinburgh  on  the  subject.  "  When  I 
think  of  the  existence  which  shall  commence  when 
the  stone  is  laid  above  my  head,  how  can  literary 
fame  appear  to  me — to  any  one — ^but  as  nothing. 
I  believe,  when  I  am  gone,  justice  will  be  done 
to  me  in  this  way — that  I  was  a  pure  writer.  It 
is  an  inexpressible  comfort,  at  my  time  of  life,  to 
be  able  to  look  back  and  feel  that  I  have  not  writ- 
ten one  line  against  religion  or  virtue."  The 
next  day  swelling  of  the  feet  appeared.  In  answer 
to  an  inquiry,  he  replied,  with  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression of  energy,  "  Yes,  I  have  entire  control 
over  my  mind.  I  am  quite" — Beattie  lost  the 
last  word,  but  thinks  it  was  '*  resigned."  '*  Then, 
with  shut  eyes,  and  a  placid  expression  of  oouni- 
tenance,  he  remained  silent  but  thoughtful.  When 
I  'took  leave  at  night,  his  eyes  followed  me  anx- 
iously to  the  door,  as  if  to  say,  '  Shall  we  meet 
to-morrow?'"  Dr.  Beattie's  journal  records  a 
few  days  passed  like  the  last.  Religious  feeling 
was,  as  the  closing  scene  approached,  more  dis- 
tinctly expressed.  Beattie  was  thinking  of  the 
lines  in  the  last  man,  when  he  heard  with  de- 
light the  dying  man  express  his  belief  "  in  life 
and  inmiortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Saviour." 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

Who  gave  the  heavenly  spark ; 
Yet  think  not,  sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath 
Who  captive  led  captivity — 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  victory. 

And  took  the  sting  from  death. 

"To  his  niece  he  said,  *  Come,  let  us  sing 
praises  to  Christ :'  then,  pointing  to  the  bedside, 
he  added,  '  Sit  here.'  '  Shall  I  pray  for  you?' 
she  said.  '  Oh  yes,'  he  replied ;  Met  us  pray  for 
each  other.' " 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  was  read ; 
he  expressed  himself  '*  soothed  —  comforted." 
"  The  next  day,  at  a  moment  when  he  appeared 
to  be  sleeping  heavily,  his  lips  suddenly  moved, 
and  he  said,  *  We  shall  «ee  •  •  to-morrow,^ — 
naming  a  long  departed  friend."  On  the  next 
day  he  departed  without  a  struggle. 

This  was  the  15th  of  June ;  on  Thursday,  the 
27th,  he  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
a  new  grave,  in  the  centre  of  Poets'  comer. 
Among  the  mourners  in  the  funeral  procession 
were  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  house  of  Campbell ;  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Ijord  Strangford.  Lord  Brougham  was  there, 
and  Lockhart  and  Macaulay.      A  monument  is 


projected  to  his  memory,  and  on  the  committee 
are  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Among  Dr.  Seattle's  recollections  of  the  poet's 
conversations  a  year  or  two  before,  he  tells  of  the 
emphasis  with  which  he  repeated  Tickell's  lines 
on  the  burial  of  Addison.  "  Lest  I  should  forget 
them,"  Dr.  Beattie  adds,  "  he  sent  me  a  copy  of 
them  next  day  in  his  own  handwriting."  With 
these  lines,  from  one  of  the  most  affecting  poems 
in  the  language,  we  close  our  notice  of  a  book 
in  many  respects  honorable  to  its  author ;  in  none 
more  than  in  his  anxious  wish  to  conceal  the  faults 
and  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  distinguished 
friend. 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 

My  soul's  best  part  forever  to  the  grave? 

How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 

By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead  ! 

Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things ; 

Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of 

kings! 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn  knell  inspire— 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir! 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid, 
And  the  last  words  that  "  dust  to  dust"  conveyed. 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend, 
Accept  those  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  forever !  take  this  last  adieu, 
And  sleep  in  peace. 


LOVE  NEVER   SLEEPS. 

Love  never  sleeps !    The  mother's  eye 
Bends  o*er  her  dying  infant's  bed ; 

And  as  she  marks  the  moments  fly. 
When  death  creeps  on  with  noiseless  tread, 

Faint  and  distressed  she  sits  and  weeps, 

With  beating  heart.    Love  never  sleeps. 

Yet  e'en  that  sad  and  fragile  form. 
Forgets  the  tumults  of  her  breast ; 

Despite  the  horrors  of  the  storm, 
O'erburdened  nature  sinks  to  rest ; 

But  o'er  them  both  another  keeps 

His  midnight  watch.    Love  never  sleeps. 

Around — above— the  angel  bands 
Stoop  o'er  the  careworn  sons  of  men ; 

With  pitying  eyes  and  eager  hands 
They  raise  the  soul  to  hope  again. 

Free  as  the  air  their  pity  sweeps 

The  storm  of  Time !    Love  never  sleeps. 

Around — ^beneath — and  over  all, 
O'er  men  and  angels,  earth  and  heaven, 

A  higher  bends !  the  slightest  call 
Is  answered,  and  relief  is  given. 

In  hours  of  woe,  when  sorrow  steeps 

The  heart  in  pain.    He  never  sleeps. 


The  Best  Frieno. — ^The  most  agreeable  of  all 
companions  is  a  simple,  frank  man,  without  any 
high  pretensions  to  an  oppressive  greatness ;  one 
who  loves  life,  and  understands  ihe  use  of  it ;  oblig- 
ing alike  at  all  hours ;  above  all,  of  a  golden  tem- 
per, and  steadfast  as  an  anchor.  For  such  a  one 
we  gladly  exchange  the  greatest  genius,  th^  dm 
brilliant  wit,  the  profoundest  thinker. — Lesmg, 


FIQIB 
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ChamlMCi'  JounuL 


Some  yean  ago  I  received  an  invitatioa  from  a 
lady,  whom  I  shall  call  Mis.  Estcourt,  to  accompany 
her  to  the  quiet  and  picturesque  bathing-place  of 

W ;  an  invitation  which  was  doubly  pleasing 

to  me,  not  only  because  I  had  a  great  regard  for 
Mrs.  Estcourt,  but  because,  within  five  miles  of 

W ,  there  resided  a  family  with  whom  I  had 

formerly  passed  many  happy  weeks,  and  whose 
long-tried  friendship  made  this  prospect  of  being  so 
near  them  most  delightful.  Mrs.  Estcourt  had 
been  a  widow  about  five  years  ;  and  at  the  period 
of  which  I  speak  she  was  little  more  than  thirty. 
At  an  early  age  she  had  been  married  to  a  man 
considerably  her  senior,  yet  her  marriage  had  been 
a  most  happy  one  ;  and  although  she  was  not  dis- 
consolate on  her  husband's  death,  she  truly  mourned 
his  loss.  Smiles,  betokening  perfect  contentment, 
at  length  denoted  that  the  widow's  grief  was  over, 

when  I  accompanied  her  to  W .     She  was 

very  beantifhl  in  person,  and  fascinating  in  manner. 
Perhaps  strangers  might  think  her  a  little  too 
merry-hearted,  considering  her  position;  but  I, 
who  well  knew  her  innate  goodness  and  sound 
sense,  thought  her  clear,  pleasant  laugh  the  most 
exhilarating  sound  in  the  world.  She  had  already 
received  more  than  one  offer  of  marriage  during  her 
widowhood ;  nor  is  this  surprising,  considering  her 
attractions,  not  to  mention  the  fact,  that  her  late  hus- 
band had  left  her  one  thousand  pounds  a  year.  But 
Mrs.  Elstcourt  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charmed  he  ever  so  wisely ;  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  her  hobby — for  she  had  one,  and  that 
a  singular  one,  perhaps,  for  a  lady — her  days  flowed 
peacefully  on  ;  and  it  was  partly  for  the  further  in- 
dulgence of  this  hobby  that  she  selected  W as 

the  place  of  sojourn  for  the  summer,  it  being  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  the  conchologist  and  mineralogist. 

Mrs.  Estcourt  had  studied  conchology  enthu- 
siastically for  some  years,  and  she  had  a  very 
pretty  collection  of  shells.  An  indefatigable  shell- 
gatherer  she  proved  at  W ;  and  on  my  men- 
tioning that  the  son  of  those  old  friends,  whose 
residence  was  within  a  few  miles,  was  learned  in 
like  lore,  and  had  an  excellent  museum  of  natural 
curiosities,  she  became  eager  for  an  introduction, 
and  speedily  drove  me  over  to  the  Warren  in  her 
low  pony  phaeton.  After  traversing  dreary  hills  and 
waste  tracts  of  land,  while  listening  to  the  sullen 
booming  of  the  ocean,  it  was  cheering  to  arrive  at  this 
low,  rambling,  but  substantial  dwelling,  inhabited 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bovell,  and  their  son  Mr.  Matthew. 
The  traveller  had  need  to  arrive  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  evening,  for  soon  after  the  curfew  bell  tolled, 
all  the  lights  in  the  mansion  were  extinguished,  and 
the  family  retired  to  rest ;  while  long  before  day- 
light in  winter,  and  with  sunrise  in  summer,  were 
the  household  again  astir.  This  consisted  of  farm 
and  household  domestics  ;  the  husbandmen  strictly 
fulfilling  their  appointed  duties,  according  to  the 
moet  approved  rules  and  regulations  of  past  centuries, 
BO  new-fimgled  systems  being  listened  to  or  toler- 
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ated  by  Mr.  Bovell ;  while  the  maidens  assembled 
round  their  industrious  mistress,  with  spinning- 
wheels,  or  other  thrifty  employments,  ^u^  day 
after  the  morning  bustle  and  the  noon  meal  were 
over.  At  this  meal  the  master,  mistress,  their 
son,  and  all  the  servants,  out-door  and  in,  dined  at 
the  same  table,  the  only  distinction  being,  that  a 
lower  place  was  occupied  by  the  subordinates  Nor 
was  this  usage  ever  deviated  from  or  omitted,  let 
who  might  be  the  guest.  In  a  capacious  hall,  with 
low  rafters,  and  wainscotting  black  from  age,  the 
table  was  daily  spread  for  dinner,  at  an  hour  when 
some  of  us,  (idling  ourselves  busy  folks  too,  are 
sitting  down  to  break&st.  There  was  a  yawning 
chimney  in  this  old  hall,  with  cosy  nooks  beside 
it;  and,  protected  by  a  folding-screen,  Mrs.  Bo- 
velPs  own  little  tea-table  stood  ensconced  here  each 
afternoon.  But  when  any  lady  visitor  came  to  the 
Warren,  there  was  a  fire  lit  in  the  parlor,  whose 
bay  window  looked  on  the  gay  flower-garden.  In 
this  room,  fitted  up  with  snowy  dimity,  bound  with 
green  silken  fringe,  and  decorated  with  antique  en- 
gravings, the  subjects  taken  from  passages  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  it  was  very  pleasant  to  drink  tea 
at  three  o'clock  ;  when  the  cream  and  the  butter, 
the  home-made  bread,  hot  and  cold,  plumcake  and 
conserves,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  finest 
Hyson,  brewed  in  the  quaintest  of  teapots — filagreed 
and  profusely  ornamented  was  this  silver  heirloom — 
rendered  that  meal,  after  a  long  walk  or  a  windy 
ride,  singularly  novel  and  refreshing. 

The  tea-table  was  presided  over  by  the  kindest 
and  dearest  of  busy,  cheerful,  talkative  old  ladies, 
in  the  person  of  Dame  Bovell,  attired  in  brocade 
and  ruffles,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  a  coifliire  with 
powdered  roll  surmounting  her  high  forehead. 
Then  in  marched  Squire  Bovell,  clad  in  russet  gray 
of  ample  cut,  with  ponderous  silver  buckles  in  his 
shoes,  and  a  well-curled  wig  on  his  fine  old  pate. 
He,  indeed,  professed  to  declaim  against  tea ;  nev- 
ertheless, two  or  three  tiny  china  cups  (for  the  best 
blue  and  gold  was  always  used  in  the  parlor)  had 
to  be  replenished  one  after  another,  as  the  contents 
disappeared  in  his  hands ;  but  it  was  to  keep  *'  Son 
Matthew"  company,  said  the  squire,  for  Matthew 
was  an  inveterate  teardrinker — twelve  or  fourteen 
of  these  fairy  bowls  full  being  his  "  parlor  allow- 
ance." 

Mr.  Matthew  Bovell  was  an  only  child,  and  at 
the  time  alluded  to,  a  bachelor  of  forty  years  of  age. 
He  took  some  part  in  the  fiirming  operations  with 
which  the  yeoman  squire  amused  himself,  for  farm- 
ing was  rather  an  amusement  to  Squire  Bovell  than 
pursued  as  a  mode  of  gaining  his  livelihood ;  for 
the  lands  were  hereditary,  and  he  was  reputed 
wealthy.  But  Mr.  Matthew  was  not  an  idle  man, 
even  in  his  leisure  hours,  of  which  he  had  many^ 
they  being  principally  passed  in  explorations  for 
miles  around  the  adjacent  country,  baring  in  hand 
a  basket  and  hammer,  with  which  latter  implement 
he  demolished  iimumerable  flints,  and  dug  into 
chalk-beds.  In  short,  he  was  a  geologist,  adding 
to  this  the  study  of  conchology  and  antiquarian  lore 
in  general ;  and  it  was  his  wont  to  exhibit,  as  the 
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pride  of  his  museum,  a  large  flint,  hollowed  in  the 
centre,  which  he  had  found  and  broken.  Myste- 
rious hints  he  threw  out  concerning  the  existence 
of  a  toad,  whose  home,  for  unimaginable  ages,  had 
been  within  its  flinty  bosom,  until  liljcrated  by  him. 
A  collector  of  shells  and  minerals  also  was  Mr. 
Matthew  ;  through  summer  heat  and  winter  cold 
he  wended  his  way  over  the  hills,  and  across  the 
downs,  home  by  a  circuitous  route,  laden  with 
trophies  and  natural  curiosities. 

With  a  clumsy  exterior  and  heavy  countenance 
he  combined  a  cold,  sarcastic  manner,  which  did 
not  tend  tp  render  him  popular  with  the  fair  sex  : 
he  was,  indeed,  vilifled  as  a  regular  woman-hater, 
though  his  supreme  indifference  was,  perhaps,  even 
more  unbearable  than  downright  contumely  :  there 
were  rumors  afloat  that  in  early  life  he  had  been 
unworthily  treated  by  a  fair  but  fickle  damsel,  and 
hence  his  antipathy  to  the  whole  race  of  young 
ladies.  He,  was  an  affectionate,  dutiful  son,  and 
beneath  a  repelling  exterior,  concealed  as  kindly 
and  generous  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  human  bosom ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  many  cynical  tirades,  a  merry 
word  from  his  beloved  mother  brought  forth  a  smile 
which  lit  up  his  clouded  countenance,  and  aston- 
ished the  beholder ;  for  the  smile  was  very  sweet, 
and  utterly  changed  his  whole  aspect,  displaying 
at  the  same  time  a  rare  set  of  the  whitest  ivory 
teeth :  few  and  far  between  were  these  smiles,  and 
none  save  his  mother  had  hitherto  owned  the  power 
of  conjuring  them  up.  Therefore,  when  Mrs.  Est- 
court  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Warren,  and 
evidently  delighted  in  all  its  antiquated  yet  novel 
customs,  and  Mr.  Matthew  became  her  constant 
companion  in  explorations  and  shell-gatherings, 
**  wonders  never  will  cease,"  thought  I ;  but  when 
she  actually  approached  the  stem  Mr.  Matthew  with 
badinage,  and  playfully  gave  herself  pretended  airs, 
commanding  him  here,  and  ordering  him  there,  and 
the  white  teeth  and  ^e  sweet  smile  were  visible 
in  consequence,  his  mother,  who  had  more  than 
once  noted  these  proceedings,  was  silent  from  amaze- 
ment !  She  taxed  him  with  having  *'  rubbish"  in 
his  museum,  and  he  bore  that  very  well,  and  asked 
her  to  help  him  in  rearranging  it ;  she  called  him 
a  **  dirty  old  bachelor,"  for  not  suffering  the  ac- 
cumulated cobwebs  to  be  cleared  away  from  its  walls 
and  ceiling,  and  mops  and  brooms  were  in  requi- 
sition by  his  orders  next  day ;  she  dined  at  eleven, 
and  drank  tea  at  three ;  span  with  Dame  Bovell — 
it  wad  long  ere  she  was  clever  at  the  spinning- 
wheel — and  was  a  perfect  pet  and  darling  of  the 
hearty  old  squire. 

But  suddenly  there  was  a  change  in  the  pleasant 
aspect  of  affairs  :  Mr.  Matthew  became  reserved, 
and  absented  himself  from  the  Warren  when  Mrs. 
Estcourt  was  there  ;  and  when  obliged  to  be  in  her 
society,  his  sarcasm  and  coldness  of  demeanor  to- 
wards her  more  than  ones  brought  tears  into  her 
beautiful  eyes,  though  no  individual  but  myself 
witnessed  this  betrayal  of  wounded  feeling.  I  made 
my  own  secret  comments  on  the  circumstance  ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Estcourt  called  Mr.  Matthew  "  a  bear," 
and  exclaimed  tliat  ^'  she  hated  him,'''  I  had  strong 


doubts  that  she  did  not  adhere  to  truth ;  nor  did 
my  doubts  rest  here,  for  I  also  opined  that  the 
liking  between  this  pair  of  opposites  was  mutual. 
I  knew  enough  of  Matthew  BovelPa  chaxacter  to 
be  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Estcourt's  possession  of 
one  thousand  a  year  (a  fact  which  he  had  only  lat- 
terly been  acquainted  with)  would  entirely  preclude 
his  approach  in  the  guise  of  a  suitor,  even  where 
such  a  fact  as  Mr.  Matthew  "  going  a-wooing" 
within  the  bounds  of  credibility.  '^  For,"  said  I, 
^*  he  considers  mercenary  motives  so  unworthy  and 
dishonorable,  that  sooner  than  lay  himself  open  to 
the  bare  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  such,  he 
would  sacrifice  any  hopes,  however  dear  to  him." 

"  Do  you  really  think  this  ia  the  case  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Estcourt,  musmgly ;  "  and  do  ypu  really 
think  he  cares  for  me  in  the  least !" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  my  answer  here,  or  the 
conversation  which  ensued,  ending  with  much 
laughing  on  both  sides,  and  a  wager  between  us 
of  six  dozen  pair  of  the  finest  French  kid  gloves, 
depending  on  the  solution  of  an  enigma  which  we 
read  in  diflerent  ways.  A  few  days  after,  we  sep- 
arated, Mrs.  Estcourt  being  suddenly  called  away 
to  attend  the  sick-bed  of  a  dear  and  aged  relative, 
and  I  to  take  up  my  temporary  abode  at  the  Warren, 
whither  1  had  been  kindly  invited.  Mr.  Matthew 
was  more  taciturn  than  ever,  more  energetic  in  his 
geological  discoveries,  and  even  Dame  Bovell's 
winsome,  cheery  ways,  failing  to  bring  the  much- 
wished-fbr  smile :  the  squire  lamented  the  loss  of 
his  merry  favorite ;  and  I  was  waiting  for  what  I 
considered  a  good  opportunity,  in  order  to  test  the 
strength  of  my  cause,  on  which  depended  the 
weighty  bet  of  the  French  gloves.  I  had  been  a 
guest  at  the  Warren  for  a  week,  and  I  had  heard 
from  Lucy  Estcourt  of  her  relative's  death — one 
who  had  been  entirely  dependent  on  her  bounty 
for  support ;  when,  for  the  first  time  since  my  ar- 
rival, Mr.  Matthew  took  his  place  by  the  chimney- 
comer  at  his  mother's  tea-table,  behind  the  com- 
fortable folding-screen.  '*  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
your  ally  and  friend,  Mr.  Matthew,"  said  I :  "  you 
do  not  even  ask  aAer  her." 

'*  Pray  to  whom  do  you  allude?"  answered  he, 
reddening  a  little,  I  thought :  ^^ friends  are  not  so 
plentiful  in  this  world  that  we  need  forget  them." 

'*!  speak  of  Mrs.  Estcourt:  she  used  to  be 
such  a  favorite  of  yours ;  and  now  you  appear  to 
forget  her  entirely." 

'*  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  none  of  us  forget  her," 
broke  in  the  worthy  dame ;  "for  she  is  the  kind- 
est, prettiest,  merriest  little  soul  that  ever  brought 
sunshine  to  the  old  Warren.  I  only  do  hope  that 
no  needy  adventurer  will  impose  on  her  goodness, 
and  marry  her  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  returned  I ;  "as,  in 
the  event  of  her  marrying  a  second  time,  she  loses 
the  whole  of  her  jointure ;  and  whoever  takes  her 
to  wife  receives  a  penniless  bride, ''^ 

Mr.  Matthew  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  a  cup 
of  tea  to  his  lips  as  I  distinctly  pronounced  these 
words;  he  gave  a  start;  there  was  a  sudden 
smash ;  and  Dame  Bovell  exclaimed,  "  Goodnesi 
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a'  mercy  <m  me,  son  Mat.,  what  is  the  matter? 
It  IB  a  blessed  thing  that  we  are  not  in  the  parlor, 
or  one  of  the  blue  and,  gold  would  have  gone  in- 
stead of  this  Wedgewood  white  and  red." 

And  as  the  old  lady  stooped  to  gather  the  frag- 
ments with  my  assistance,  *'  Son  Matthew"  dart- 
ed from  the  hall,  saying  in  a  whisper  to  me  as  he 
passed,  "  Do  walk  in  the  flower-garden  presently ; 
I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you." 

The  squire,  who  had  been  toiling  through  a 
county  paper,  spectacles  on  nose ;  looked  up  on 
hearing  the  commotion,  with  a  loud  "  Whew !  It 
is  twenty  years  ago  since  I  saw  Mat.  so  skittish ; 
and  that  was  when  fair  Emma  Norden  jilted  him. 
What  is  in  the  wind  nowt" 

But  although  I  might  have  said  that  it  was  a 
gentle  southern  breeze,  bringing  sweet  hopes, 
thoughts,  and  wishes  in  its  train,  I  held  my  peace  ; 
for  explanation  was  premature,  even  had  I  had 
any  to  offer ;  assurance,  and  my  own  private  con- 
rictions,  must  be  made  doubly  sure  ere  I  Tentured 
to  claim  my  wager  from  Lucy  Estcourt. 

Any  one  who  had  seen  Mr.  Matthew  and  my- 
self sauntering  round  that  quiet  garden,  until  the 
evening  dews  began  to  &11,  busily  conversing, 
and  deeply  engrossed  with  our  conversation,  might 
perchance  have  suspected  that  /  was  the  courted, 
and  he  the  wooer,  despite  my  green  specs  and  ro- 
tund proportions.  I  could  scarce  help  smiling 
at  seeing  the  cold,  sarcastic  Mr.  Matthew  trans- 
formed into  the  timid,  almost  despairing  lover ; 
for  it  is  said  tliat  timidity  ever  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  true  love. 

"  How  dared  he  presume  to  think  of  her,  so 
beautiful  and  superior  a  creature  in  all  respects ! 
What  had  he  to  oflfer  in  exchange  for  her  priceless 
hand  ?  He  could  not  even  make  amends,  in  a  pe- 
euniary  point  of  view,  for  the  fortune  she  must 
lose  in  the  event  of  her  marrying  again.  Besides, 
he  was  such  a  stupid,  awkward  fellow ;  and  yet  he 
loved  her— oh !  so  dearly ;  and  she  was  so  kind 
and  good,  did  /  think  he  might  venture  to  address 
her  I    She  could  but  refuse  him." 

Very  guardedly  I  hinted,  in  answer  to  these 
disjointed  exclamations,  that  it  was  just  probable 
he  would  not  be  rejected ;  on  hearing  which,  the 
sedate  Mr.  Matthew  seized  my  hand,  and  carried 
it  to  his  lips,  appearing  transported  to  the  seventh 
heaven.  That  night,  ere  I  retired  to  rest,  I 
wrote  the  following  billet  to  my  friend : — 

"  Dbak  Lucy — As  the  Smiths  are  now  in 
Paris,  3rou  had  better  commission  them  to  bring 
over  the  six  dozen  gloves ;  as  I  claim  my  wager, 
and  prefer  genuine  articles.— Yours,  &c." 

The  bridegroom-elect  was  curious  to  know 
what  our  wager  was  about ;  but  as  I  thought  the 
knowledge  might  render  him  presumptuous,  I  de- 
clined answering  any  questions;  however,  the 
secret  was  speedily  won  from  Lucy  herself,  and 
was  no  less  than  this: — Mrs.  Estcourt  had  con- 
tinued to  express  her  conviction  that  Mr.  Matthew 
"did  not  care  for  her;  she  was  too  light  and 
frivolous  to  please  him ;  be  evidently  disliked  and 
avoided  her."     I,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that 


such  was  not  the  case ;  and  pointed  out  to  her 
that  it  was  only  since  he  had  learned  how  wealthy 
she  was  in  comparison  to  him  that  the  change  ob- 
servable had  arisen.  She  then  gave  me  full  per- 
mission to  reveal  the  truth  of  her  situation,  which 
was  only  known  to  her  intimate  friends,  laughing- 
ly declaring  that  she  would  risk  the  afore-named 
wager,  and  cheerfully  pay  it  a  thousand  times 
over,  if  I  succeeded  in  proving  that  she  was  loved 
for  herself  alone.  **  Not  that  I  think  for  one  mo- 
ment," added  she  gravely,  '*  that  Matthew  Bovell 
would  value  my  hand  an  iota  more  could  it  confer 
ten  thousand  a  year  on  him,  instead  of  one ;  but  I 
think  with  or  without  money — ^he  is  so  superior  to 
me,  indeed  to  all  mankind — he  would  scarcely  make 
choice  of  one  so  unworthy  as  myself  for  his  help- 
mate," 

When  I  heard  her  speak  in  this  way,  I  became 
assured  that  their  union  must  tend  to  tiieir  mutual 
happiness;  nor  have  I  erred  in  judgment;  for 
they  are,  and  ever  have  been,  the  happiest  couple 
in  the  world ! 

Many  and  many  times  I  heard  the  exclamation, 
on  Mrs.  Estcourt's  approaching  second  marriage, 
of  "  Well,  wonders  never  cease ;  but  there  is  no 
accounting  for  taste,  certainly."  And  I  must 
confess  that  I  had  sometimes  marvelled  at  her 
choice.  But  how  sweet  were  the  tears  of  req)ect 
and  gratitude  which  she  shed  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  her  first  husband — the  firm  friend  who 
had  so  earnestly  desired  to  secure  her  future  hap- 
piness— ^when,  on  her  marriage  morning,  the  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  in  due  form  that  she  had 
not  forfeited  her  jointure ;  the  proviso  having  been 
made  solely  with  the  end  in  view,  which  she  had 
attained — ^namely,  *'  gaining  the  disinterested  love 
of  an  honest  man  !"  And  when  I  heard  these 
words  read,  I  almost  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for 
having  joined  with  the  multitude  in  their  unthink- 
ing exclamations. 

This  gay  and  pretty  creature  contentedly  estab- 
lished herself  at  the  old  Warren,  falling  into  all 
the  out-of-the-world  customs  and  habits  of  the  an- 
tiquated owners ;  geologizing  with  her  husband, 
whose  white  teeth  displayed  themselves  inces- 
santly; reading  news  to  the  squire,  who  made 
**  a  little  fool  of  her,"  Matthew  fondly  said ;  and 
spinning  heartily  with  the  dame,  whose  admira- 
tion and  love  for  her  daughter  exceeded  all 
bounds. 

Squire  Bovell  and  his  worthy  helpmate  have 
long  since  departed,  and  newer  fa^ions  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  old  ones  at  the  Warren ; 
for  many  young  voices  ring  through  the  ancient 
chambers  now,  and  many  frolic  feats  are  performed 
in  thp  low  raftered  hall,  the  folding-screen  serving 
as  a  charming  refuge  for  "  hide-and-seek."  They 
are  the  most  beautiful  children  I  ever  saw — full 
of  health  and  joy ;  and  Matthew  says  "  they  are 
the  best  dispositioned  and  cleverest  to  be  found  on 
earth." 

A  new  wing  has  been  added  to  the  mansion,  so 
that  Lucy  has  a  pleasant  drawing-room  in  addition 
to  the  "  lavendered"  parlor,  though  in  the  former 
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Still  the  "blue  and  gold**  are  used  on  *'high 
days  and  holidays.'*  There  is  also  an  airy  suite 
of  nursery  apartments,  and  Matthew  seems  to  like 
them  better  than  his  "  sanctum"  itself. 


From*  Chambers'  Journal. 
A   VISIT   TO   THE   WESTERN   GHAUTS. 

Not  even  steam,  that  link  which  now  so  close- 
ly connects  the  dwellers  in  the  far  East  with  the 
progress  and  sjrmpathies  of  their  countrymen,  has 
80  much  conduced  to  the  improvement  and  comfort 
of  India  as  the  sanitary  stations  on  thp  different 
ranges  of  hills  which  have  of  late  years  been  ob- 
tained by  the  English,  and  which  afford  the  pos- 
sibility of  renovating,  in  a  pure  mountain  air,  the 
health,  strength,  and  energy  that  wither  under  a 
tropical  sun.  On  the  western  side  of  India,  these 
'*  mountains  of  reftige"  are  called  the  Mahablesh- 
wur  Ghauts,  and  are  near  to,  and  indeed  former- 
ly made  part  of,  the  rajaliship  of  Sattarah.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  residence  in  the  Bombay  presidency, 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  making  an  ex- 
cursion thither ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a 
sketch  of  this  pilgrimage  to  the  **  hill  country" 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
these  pages. 

We  left  Bombay  about  the  end  of  March,  eager 
to  escape  the  intense  heat,  already  succeeding  to 
the  delicious  temperature  of  the  winter  months ; 
and  crossing  the  harbor  in  a  hundcr-hoat,  proceeded 
up  the  Negotnah  river  to  the  village  of  the  same 
name.  Servants  had  preceded  us  thither  with 
**  provant,"  as  Captain  Dalgetty  would  have  called 
it ;  and  we  took  up  our  abode  for  the  night  at  the 
traveller's  bungalow,  a  wretched  substitute  for  the 
cosy  inn  or  elegant  hotel  of  Europe,  being  little 
better  than  a  bam,  and  very  scantily  furnished. 
It  was  sunset  when  we  arrived ;  we  had  therefore 
little  opportunity  of  seeing  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  villages,  as  night  in  India  speedily  follows 
an  almost  imperceptible  twilight.  Having  little 
to  amuse  us  in  the  bungalow,  we  retired  early  to 
rest ;  a  measure  the  more  necessary  as  we  were 
to  commence  our  journey  next  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  in  order  to  avoid  travelling  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

An  hour  before  daybreak  we  were  summoned 
to  resume  our  travels.  Let  not  the  idea  of  such 
an  unseasonable  hour  suggest  visions  of  the  chilly 
discomfort  attending  on  it  in  our  own  country. 
Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than  the  air  and 
the  scene  when  we  issued  from  the  bungalow. 
The  breeze,  though  comparatively  fresh,  was 
balmy,  and  the  purple  sky  resplendent  with  stars. 
Jupiter,  the  lord  of  the  ascendent,  cast  a  line  of 
light  over  the  river,  and  hung  like  a  globe  of  lucid 
silver  from  the  heavens.  The  carriages  that  were 
to  convey  us  to  Mahr  belonged  to  the  post-office, 
and  would  have  been  tolerably  comfortable  vehicles, 
but  for  the  height  of  the  seats,  which  must  have 
been  intended  for  people  at  least  six  feet  high. 
As  there  was  a  basket  at  the  bottom  of  ours,  well 
eovered  with  palm-leaves,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
using  it  as  a  stool,  till  at  our  first  pause  to  change 


horses,  one  of  the  parsees — who,  by  the  way,  had 
gained,  from  his  excessive  politeness,  the  sobri- 
quet of  Count  D'Orsay — approached,  and  with  a 
profound  bow  gently  insinuated  *'  that  it  was  not 
good  for  the  Ma'am  Sahib  to  sit  with  her  feet  in 
the  butter !"  As  I  found  it  was  designed  for  our 
breakfast,  I  agreed  in  the  justice  of  his  remark, 
and  sat  with  my  feet  on  empty  space  for  the  rest 
of  the  way.  The  road  we  traversed  was  wild 
and  picturesque,  bordered  on  each  side  by  jungle, 
and  affording  in  its  windings  constant  glimpses  of 
the  blue  hills  in  the  distance  :  occasionally  a  herd 
of  fairy-footed  antelopes  would  bound  across  it, 
or  the  peacock,  uttering  a  shrill  scream,  would 
retreat  into  his  native  woods ;  but  no  worse  deni- 
zens of  the  brushwood  made  their  appearance, 
being  probably  scared  away  by  the  horn  our  driver 
occasionally  sounded.  At  last  the  Mahr  river 
made  its  appearance  ;  a  broad,  tranquil  stream, 
reflecting  the  deep-blue  sky;  and  following  its 
banks  for  a  time,  we  at  last  reached  the  village. 
Here  we  breakfasted,  dined,  and  remained,  in  short, 
till  afler  sunset.  We  then  drove  to  the  foot  of 
the  Ghauts,  but  being  detained  longer  than  we 
anticipated,  it  was  dark  ere  we  commenced  the 
ascent,  which  was  to  be  made  in  palanquins. 
These  were  carried  by  four  hamals,  or  bearers, . 
four  more  running  beside  them  to  relieve  them  of 
their  burden  when  weary ;  one,  as  it  was  now 
quite  dark,  carried  a  huge  torch,  on  which  he 
from  time  to  time  poured  oil  from  a  bottle  he  held 
in  the  other  hand.  The  narrow  path  admittRd 
but  one  palanquin  in  a  line ;  we  were  therefore  in 
a  manner  separated  from  each  other,  and  alone 
with  the  bearers.  The  scene  was  really  imposing  : 
the  gloom  made  the  precipices  on  each  side  look. 
deep  and  terrible,  and  such  forms  as  one  could 
distinguish  in  it  took  all  kinds  of  fimtastic  shapes. 
The  torch,  smoking  and  flaring  close  beside  the 
coffin-like  conveyance,  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
the  sable  hamels'  well-oiled  shining  skins,  and 
their  rolling  black  eyes  and  glittering  teeth,  thus 
adding  a  perfect  group  to  the  foreground  of  the 
picture.  Strange  sounds,  too,  rose  from  the 
jungle :  the  hiss  of  the  snakes ;  the  cry  of  the 
jackal ;  the  fiiinter,  because  more  distant,  roar  of 
other  beasts  of  prey ;  and  every  time  the  bearers 
gained  a  height,  they  paused,  and  with  shrill  cries, 
thanked  their  monkey  god  for  his  aid,  and  for 
having  given  them  only  a  **  light  madam"  to  carry. 
The  moon  rose  at  last,  and  I  could  look  down  on 
the  nests  of  jungle,  and  distinguish  the  clear  out- 
line of  the  hills :  solemn  and  beautiful  they  looked, 
casting  their  awful  shade  on  thei  home  of  the  tiger 
and  the  boar ;  but  I  was  now  quite  weary,  and 
becoming  too  sleepy  to  observe  more,  awoke  only 
when  my  bearers  stayed  their  steps  and  my  palan- 
quin on  the  mountain  summit  which  has  to  be  our 


Mahableshwur  is  situated  on  the  highest  pobi 
of  the  western  Ghauts,  and  is  a  neat  town,  with 
a  clean  open  bazaar,  to  which  the  money-changers, 
seated  beside  their  banks,  (or  white  cloths,)  piled 
with  all  sorts  of  coin  and  currency,  from  moras  to 
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cowries — or  small  shells — ^give  a  picturesque  and 
new  feature.  The  bungalows  of  the  English 
residents  have  gardens  round  them,  and  are  gen- 
erally very  comfortable  dwellings.  The  church 
is  a  small  and  very  rustic  edifice,  having  the  bell 
hung  in  a  large  tree  beside  it.  The  society  is 
cheerful,  and  the  drives  and  rides  on  the  mountain, 
though  few,  very  attractive,  from  the  scenery  and 
delicious  freshness  of  the  air.  Our  own  abode 
consisted  of  several  scattered  bungalows,  with 
tents  for  the  servants  and  gentlemen,  for  we  were 
a  large  party ;  the  drawing  and  dining-rooms  were 
detached  from  the  building  called  the  Ladies'  Bun- 
galow, and  we  had  sometimes  to  walk  through  a 
oloud  on  our  way  to  dinner ;  but  the  house  was 
well  fiimiBhed  and  nicely  situated,  commanding  a 
fine  view.  We  looked  down  on  the  first  row  of 
Ghauts,  and  a  more  singular  scene  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  than  the  chaos  of  hill-tops  beneath,  all 
of  extraordinary  forms,  and  reflecting  every  shade 
of  variety  and  color  as  the  sun  fell  upon  them. 
The  mountain  opposite  our  hill  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  horrid  tragedy.  In  former  times  the  two 
mountains  had  been  inhabited  by  two  rival  chiefs, 
between  whom  a  deadly  feud  existed.  The  dis- 
putes and  fights  between  these  Indian  Montagues 
and  Capulets  were  a  continual  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  their  neighbors,  and  the  rajah  of  Sattarah 
and  the  English  resident  at  last  resolved  on  acting 
as  mediators.  Their  peacemaking  efforts  were 
apparently  successful ;  the  chie&  consented  to  an 
interview ;  their  grievances  were  to  be  mutually 
redressed,  and  they  were  to  embrace  as  friends. 
The  dweller  on  our  hill  (Bella  Vista)  was  quite 
in  earnest  in  these  friendly  demonstrations,  but  the 
Purtubghur  man  had  meantime  caused  a  pair  of 
steel  claws,  exactly  resembling  those  of  a  tiger, 
to  be  made,  and  fastened  them  to  his  hands,  which, 
when  closed,  concealed  them.  Whilst  in  the  act 
of  embracing  his  old  enemy,  he  fixed  these  terrible 
weapons  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  literally  tore 
the  throat  asunder  before  those  present  could  rush 
to  the  rescue.  We  were  rejoiced  to  learn  that 
ample  justice  had  been  taken  for  this  horrible 
crime.  The  chief  had  been  driven  from  his  ter- 
ritory, and  met  the  death  he  deserved. 

The  Ghauts  are  very  singularly-shaped  moun- 
tains. They  give  one  the  idea  of  having  had  a 
slice  cot  off  their  tops,  and  others  are  apparently 
crowned  with  strong  fortresses ;  indeed,  till  as- 
sured that  it  was  the  natural  formation  of  the  hill, 
I  thought  that  Purtubghur  had  the  ruins  of  a  for- 
tification on  its  summit. 

During  our  stay  at  Bella  Vista,  the  rajah  of 
Sattarah  paid  a  visit,  or  rather  made  a  pilgrimage, 
to  a  celebrated  shrine  in  the  vicinity.     He  came 

in  state  to  our  bungalow,  to  visit  lady  A (the 

wife  of  the  governor);  and  the  procession  was 
worth  seeing,  though  very  different  from  what 
one's  imagination  would  have  depicted  of  Eastern 
state  and  pomp.  First  came  a  party  of  men  who 
might  well  have  personated  Falstaff's  ragged 
regiment,  so  poor,  patched,  and  motley  was  their 
attire :  these  worUiies  shouted  aloud,  "  Room  for 
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the  great  rajah,  the  eater  of  mountuns  and  drinker 
of  rivers!"  The  ragged  heralds  were  followed 
by  their  regular  attendants,  bearing  bundles  of 
peacocks'  feathers,  the  insignia  of  their  master's 
princely  rank ;  then  came  two  or  three  horsemen, 
bearing  the  round  table-like  banner ;  and  lastly, 
the  guest  so  formidably  characterized,  who,  in 
fact,  looked  as  if  he  enjoyed  abundantly  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  even  if  his  diet  were  not  quite 
of  the  inconvenient  kind  described.  He  bore  a 
strong  likeness  to  the  pictures  of  Henry  VIH., 
and  was  a  courteous  middle-aged  gentleman,  hab- 
ited in  the  Eastern  costume,  and  wearing  a  mag- 
nificent emerald  ring  on  his  great  toe.  He  was 
exceedingly  gracious,  offered  us  the  loan  of  his 
elephants,  and  gave  the  ladies  permission  to  visit 
his  lately  espoused  wife,  the  Ranee. 

I  was  sorry  that  indisposition  prevented  me 
from  profiting  by  this  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
Hindoo  zenana ;  my  friends,  who  did  avail  them- 
selves of  the  permission,  were  much  pleased  with 
the  lady,  who  was  young,  beautiful,  and  totally 
uneducated,  passing  all  her  days  in  listening  to 
stories,  seeing  Nautch  girls  dance,  and  eating 
sugar-plums.  This  is  the  rajah  who  was  placed 
by  the  English  on  the  nominal  throne  of  the  Mah-» 
rattas,  after  that  deposition  of  his  brothers,  which 
has  given  rise  to  such  dreary  debates  in  the  India 
house  and  in  Parliament.  Both  brothers  are  now 
dead. 

In  one  of  our  drives  we  were  favored  with 
the  sight  of  a  wild  tiger  in  chase  of  an  antelope. 
The  terrible  animal  sprang  across  the  road,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  horses'  heads,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  jungle.  He  was  hunted,  and  killed 
shortly  afterwards.  A  reward  of  fifty  rupees,  or 
five  pounds  of  English  money,  given  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  tiger,  has  greatly  tended  to  diminish 
the  number  of  these  animals  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  English  places  of  abode.  We  remained 
six  weeks  at  Mahableshwur,  and  before  our  de- 
scent to  the  plains  of  the  Deccan,  found  it  cold 
enough  to  wish  for  a  fire.  The  rains  of  the  mon- 
soon had  also  commenced,  and  our  journey  down 
the  Ghauts,  in  pouring  rain,  and  by  dull  cloudy 
daylight,  was  rather  in  prosaic  contrast  with  our 
midnight  ascent.  We  had  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  pure,  invigorating  air,  and  even  now,  in 
our  own  cold  but  happy  country,  think  with  pleas- 
ure of  our  abode  on  the  mountains  of  Mahablesh 


From  Ctuunben*  JouroaL 
EXPERIENCES   OF   A   BARRISTER. 
THE  NORTHKRN   CIRCUIT. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen 
tury  there  stood  near  the  centre  of  a  rather  exten- 
sive hamlet,  not  many  miles  distanl  from  a  northern 
seaport  town,  a  large,  substantially-built,  but  some- 
what straggling  building,  known  as  Craig  Farm 
(popularly  Crook  Farm)  House.  The  farm  con 
sisted  of  about  one  hundred  acres  of  tolerable 
arable  and  meadow  land  ;  and  at  the  time  I  have 
indicated,  belonging  to  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  * 
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Armstrong.  He  had  purchased  it  ahout  three 
years  previously,  at  a  sale  held  in  pursuance  of  a 
decree  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  certain  costs  incurred  in  the 
suit  of  Craig  versus  Craig,  which  the  said  high 
court  had  nursed  so  long  and  successfully,  as  to 
enable  the  solicitor  to  the  victorious  claimant  to 
incarcerate  his  triumphant  client  for  several  years 
in  the  Fleet,  in  ^'  satisfaction"  of  the  charges  of 
victory  remaining  due  after  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  Craig  Farm  had  been  deducted  from  the 
gross  total.  Farmer  Armstrong  was  married,  but 
childless  ;  his  dame,  like  himself,  was  a  native  of 
Devonshire.  They  bore  the  character  of  a  plod- 
ding, taciturn,  morose-mannered  couple ;  seldom 
leaving  the  farm  except  to  attend  market,  and 
rarely  seen  at  church  or  chapel,  they  naturally 
enough  became  objects  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to 
the  prying,  gossipping  villagers,  to  whom  mystery 
or  reserve  of  any  kind  was  of  course  exceedingly 
annoying  and  unpleasant. 

Soon  after  Armstrong  was  settled  in  his  new 
purchase,  another  stranger  arrived,  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  best  apartments  of  the  house. 
The  new-comer,  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  evidently,  from  his  dress  and  gait,  a  seafaring 
person,  was  as  reserved  and  unsocial  as  his  land 
lord.  His  name,  or  at  least  that  which  he  chose 
to  be  known  by,  was  Wilson.  He  had  one  child, 
a  daughter,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  whom  he 
placed  at  a  boarding-school  in  the  adjacent  town. 
He  seldom  saw  her  ;  the  intercourse  between  the 
father  and  daughter  being  principally  carried  on 
through  Mary  Strugnell,  a  widow  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  the  place.  She  was 
engaged  as  a  servant  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  seldom 
left  Craig  Farm  except  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
when,  if  the  weather  was  at  all  favorable,  she 
paid  a  visit  to  an  aunt  living  in  the  tovm  ;  there 
saw  Miss  Wilson  ;  and  returned  home  usually  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock — ^later,  rather  than  earlier. 
Armstrong  was  occasionally  absent  from  his  home 
for  several  days  together,  on  business,  it  was  ru- 
mored, for  Wilson;  and  on  the  Sunday  in  the 
first  week  of  January,  1803,  both  he  and  his  wife 
had  been  away  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and  were 
not  yet  returned. 

About  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  on  that  even- 
ing, the  early-retiring  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet 
were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  a  loud,  con- 
tinuous knocking  at  the  front  door  of  Armstrong's 
house  ;  louder  and  louder,  more  and  more  vehe- 
ment and  impatient,  resounded  the  blows  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  till  the  soundest  sleepers 
were  awakened.  W^indows  were  hastily  thrown 
open,  and  presently  numerous  footsteps  approached 
the  scene  of  growing  hubbub.  The  unwonted 
noise  was  caused,  it  was  found,  by  Farmer  Arm- 
strong, who,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  was  thun- 
dering vehemently  upon  the  door  with  a  heavy 
black-thorn  stick.  Still  no  answer  was  obtained. 
Mrs.  Strugnell,  it  was  supposed,  had  not  returned 
firom  town  ;  but  where  was  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was 
almost  always  at  home  both  day  and  night?    Pres- 
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ently  a  lad  called  out  that  a  white  sheet  or  cloth 
of  some  sort  was  hanging  out  of  one  of  the  back 
windows.  This  announcement,  confirming  the 
vague  apprehensions  which  had  begun  to  germi- 
nate in  the  wise  heads  of  the  villagers,  disposed 
them  to  adopt  a  more  e^ctual  mode  of  obtaining 
admission  than  knocking  seemed  likely  to  prove. 
Johnson,  the  constable  of  the  parish,  a  man  of 
great  shrewdness,  at  once  proposed  to  break  in  the 
door.  Armstrong,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  was 
deadly  pale,  and  trembling  violently,  either  with 
cold  or  agitation,  hesitatingly  consented,  and  crow- 
bars being  speedily  procured,  an  entrance  was 
forced,  and  in  rushed  a  score  of  excited  men. 
Armstrong*s  wife,  it  was  afterwards  remembered, 
caught  hold  of  her  husband's  arm  in  a  hurried, 
frightened  manner,  whispered  hastily  in  his  ear, 
and  then  both  followed  into  the  house. 

*'  Now,  fkrmer,"  cried  Johnson,  as  soon  as  he 
had  procured  a  light,  ''  lead  the  way  up  stairs." 

Armstrong,  who  appeared  to  have  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  panic,  darted  at  once  up  the 
staircase,  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  rustics. 
On  reaching  the  landing-place,  he  knocked  at  Mr. 
W  ilson  's  bedroom  door.  No  answer  was  retnmed. 
Armstrong  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  the  c<»istable  as 
once  lifted  the  latch ;  they  entered,  and  then  a 
melancholy  spectacle  presented  itself. 

Wilson,  completely  dressed,  lay  extended  onlhe 
fioor  a  lifeless  corpse.  He  had  been  stabbed  in  two 
places  in  the  breast  with  some  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument. Life  was  quite  extinct.  The  window 
was  open.  On  further  inspection,  several  bundles 
containing  many  of  Wilson's  valuables  in  jewel- 
lery and  plate,  together  with  clothes,  shirts,  silk 
handkerchiefs,  were  found.  The  wardrobe  and  a 
secretary-bureau  had  been  forced  open.  The  as- 
sassins had,  it  seemed,  been  disturbed,  and  had 
hurried  ofiT  by  the  window  without  their  plunder. 
A  hat  was  also  picked  up  in  the  room,  a  shiny, 
black  hat,  much  too  small  for  the  deceased.  The 
constable  snatched  it  up,  and  attempted  to  clap  it 
on  Armstrong's  head,  but  it  was  not  nearly  large 
enough.  This,  together  with  the  bundles,  dissi- 
pated a  suspicion  which  had  been  growing  in 
Johnson's  mind,  and  he  roughly  exclaimed,  t'  You 
need  not  look  so  scared,  fanner  ;  it  '■  not  you  ; 
that's  quite  clear." 

To  this  remark  neither  Armstrong  nor  hb  wile 
answered  a  syllable,  but  continued  to  gase  at  the 
corpse,  the  bundles,  aed  the  broken  locks,  in 
bewildered  terror  and  astonishment.  Presently 
some  one  asked  if  anybody  had.  seen  Mrs.  Strag^ 
nell? 

The  question  roused  Armstrong,  and  he  said, 
**  She  is  not  come  home  ;  her  door  is  locked." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  cried  the  constable, 
turning  sharply  round,  and  looking  keenly  in  his 
face.     "  How  do  you  know  that  1" 

"  Because — becoiuse,"  stammered  Armstrong, 
<<  because  she  always  locks  it  when  she  goes 
out." 

"Which  is  her  room  V 

"  The  next  to  this." 
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They  hastened  out  and  found  the  next  4oor  was 
fiwt. 

''Are  you  there,  Mie.  Strugnell!"  shouted 
Johnson. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  She  is  never  home  till  half->past  ten  o'clock 
on  Sunday  evenings,"  remarked  Armstrong  in  a 
calmer  voice. 

*'  The  key  is  in  the  look  on  the  inside,*'  cried  a 
young  man  who  had  been  striving  to  peep  through 
the  key-hole. 

Armstrong,  it  was  afterwards  sworn,  started  as 
if  he  had  been  shot ;  and  his  wife  again  clutched 
his  arm  with  the  same  nervous,  frenzied  gripe  as 
before. 

"  Mrs.  Strugnell,  are  you  there?"  once  more 
shouted  the  constable.  He  was  answered  by  a 
low  moan.  In  an  instant  the  frail  door  was  burst 
in,  and  Mrs.  Strugnell  was  soon  pulled  out,  appai^ 
ently  more  dead  than  alive,  from  underneath  the 
bedstead,  where  i^e,  in  speechless  consternation, 
lay  partially  concealed.  Placing  her  in  a  chair, 
they  soon  succeeded — much  more  easily,  indeed, 
than  they  anticipated — in  restoring  her  to  con- 
sciousness. Nervously  she  glanced  round  the 
iud«  circle  of  eager  faces  that  environed  her,  till 
her  eyes  fell  upon  Armstrong  and  his  wife,  when 
she  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  muttering,  "  They, 
they  are  the  murderers,"  swooned,  or  appeared  to 
do  so,  again  instantly. 

The  accused  persons,  in  spite  of  their  frenzied 
protestations  of  innocence,  were  instantly  seized 
and  taken  off  to  a  place  of  security ;  Mrs.  Strug- 
nell was  conveyed  to  a  neighbor's  close  by ;  the 
house  was  carefUlly  secured.;  and  the  agitated 
and  wondering  villagers  departed  to  their  several 
homes,  but  not,  I  fancy,  to  sleep  any  more  for  that 
night.  • 

The  deposition  made  by  Mrs.  Strugnell  at  the 
inquest  on  the  body  was  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  On  the  afternoon  in  question  she  had,  in  ac- 
eordaace  with  her  usual  custom,  proceeded  to 
town.  She  called  on  her  aunt,  took  tea  with  her, 
and  afterwards  went  to  the  Independent  Chapel. 
Afier  service,  she  called  to  see  Miss  Wilson,  but 
was  informed  that,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  cold, 
the  young  lady  was  gone  to  bed.  She  then  imme- 
diately proceeded  homewards,  and  consequently 
arrived  at  Craig  Farm  more  than  an  hour  before 
her  usual  time.  She  let  herself  in  with  her  latch 
key,  and  proceeded  to  her  bedroom.  There  was 
no  light  in  Mr.  Wilson's  chamber,  but  she  could 
hear  him  moving  about  in  it.  She  was  just  about 
to  go  down  stairs,  having  put  away  her  Sunday 
bonnet  and  shawl,  when  she  heard  a  noise,  as  of 
persons  entering  by  the  back  way,  and  walking 
gently  across  the  kitchen  floor.  Alarmed  as  to 
who  it  could  be,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  not 
being  expected  home  for  several  days,  she  gently 
closed  her  door,  and  locked  iti  A  few  minutes 
afier,  she  heard  stealthy  steps  ascending  the  creak- 
ing stairs,  and  presenUy  her  door  was  tried,  and 
a  voice  in  a  low,  hurried  whisper  said, '  Mary, 
an  yon  there?'     She  was  positive  it  was  Mr. 
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Armstrong's  voice,  but  waj»too  terrified  to  answer. 
Then  MiB.  Armstrong — she  was  sure  it  was  she 
-^«aid  also  in  a  whisper,  and  as  if  addressing  her 
husband,  *  She  is  neyer  back  at  this  hour.'  A 
minute  or  so  afier  &ere  was  a  tap  at  Mr.  Wilson's 
door.  She  could  not  catch  what  answer  was 
made ;  but  by  Armstrong's  reply,  she  gathered 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  lain  down,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed.  He  was  often  in  the 
habit  of  lying  down  with  his  clothes  on.  Arm- 
strong said,  '  I  will  not  disturb  you,  sir ;  I  '11  only 
just  put  this  parcel  on  the  table.'  There  is  no 
lock  to  Mr.  Wilson's  door.  Armstrong  stepped 
into  the  room,  and  almost  immediately  she  heaid 
a  sound  as  of  a  violent  blow,  followed  by  a  deep 
groan,  and  then  all  was  still.  She  was  paralyzed 
with  horror  and  afl^ight.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  seconds,  a  voice — Mrs.  Armstrong's  undoubt- 
edly— asked  in  a  tremulous  tone  if  *  all  was  over?' 
Her  husband  answered,  '  Yes :  but  where  be  the 
keys  of  the  writing^esk  kept  ?'  '  In  the  little 
table-drawer,'  was  the  reply.  Armstrong  then 
came  out  of  the  bedroom,  and  both  went  into  Mr. 
Wilson's  sitting  apartment.  They  soon  returned, 
and  crept  stiplthily  along  the  passage  to  their  own 
bedroom  on  the  same  floor.  They  then  went  down 
stairs  to  the  kitchen.  One  of  them — the  woman, 
she  had  no  doubt — went  out  the  backway,  and 
heavy  footsteps  again  ascended  the  stairs.  Almost 
dead  with  fright,  she  then  crawled  under  the  bed- 
stead, and  remembered  no  more  till  she  found 
herself  surrounded  by  the  villagers." 

The  confirmation  of  this  statement,  a  large 
clasp-knife  belonging  to  Armstrong,  and  with 
which  it  was  evident  the  murder  had  been  perpe- 
trated, was  found  in  one  comer  of  Wilson's  bed- 
room; and  a  mortgage  deed,  for  one  thousand 
pounds  on  Craig  Farm,'  the  property  of  Wilson, 
and  which  Strugnell  swore  was  always  kept  in 
the  writing-desk  in  the  front  room,  was  discovered 
in  a  chest  in  the  prisoner's  sleeping^artment, 
together  with  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
in  gold,  silver,  and  county-bank  notes,  although  it 
was  known  that  Armstrong  had  but  a  fortnight  be- 
fore declined  a  very  advantageous  ofier  of  some 
cows  he  was  desirous  of  purchasing,  under  the 
plea  of  being  short  of  cash.  Worse  perhaps. than 
all,  a  key  of  the  back-door  was  found  in  his 
pocket,  which  not  only  confirmed  Strugneirs  evi- 
dence, but  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  knocking 
at  the  door  for  admittance,  which  had  roused  and 
alarmed  the  hamlet,  was  a  pure  subterfuge .«  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  almost  univeisally  arrived 
at  throughout  the  neighborhood  was,  that  Arm- 
strong and  his  wife  were  the  guilty  parties ;  and 
that  the  bundles,  the  broken  locks,  ^e  sheet  hang- 
ing out  of  the  window,  the  shiny,  black  hat,  were, 
like  the  knocking,  mere  cunning  devices  to  mis- 
lead inquiry. 

The  case  excited  great  interest  in  the  county, 
and  I  esteemed  myself  professionally  fortunate  in 
being  selected  to  hold  the  brief  for  the  prosecution. 
I  had  satisfied  myself,  by  a  perusal  of  the  deposi- 
tions, that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  prisoners' 
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gnilt,  and  I  determined  that  no  effort  on  my  part 
should  be  spared  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ends  of  justice.  I  drew  the  indictment  my- 
self; and,  in  my  opening  address  to  the  jury, 
dwelt  with  all  the  force  and  eloquence  of  which 
I  was  master  upon  the  heinous  nature  of  the 
crime,  and  the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence  by 
which  it  had  been  brought  home  to  the  prison- 
ers. I  may  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  mention 
that  I  resorted  to  a  plan  in  my  address  to  the  jury 
which  I  have  seldom  known  to  fail.  It  consisted 
in  fixing  my  eyes  and  addressing  my  language  to 
each  juror  one  ajfter  the  other.  In  this  way  each 
considers  the  address  to  be  an  appeal  to  his  indi- 
vidual intelligence,  and  responds  to  it  by  falling 
in  with  the  views  of  the  barrister.  On  Uiis  occa- 
sion the  jury  easily  fell  into  the  trap.  I  could 
see  that  I  had  got  them  into  the  humor  of  putting 
confidence  in  the  evidence  I  had  to  produce. 

The  trial  proceeded.  The  cause  of  the  death 
was  scientifically  stated  by  two  medical  men. 
Next  followed  the  evidence  as  to  the  finding  of 
the  knife  in  the  bedroom  of  the  deceased ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mortgage  deed,  and  the  large  sum 
of  money,  in  the  prisoners'  sleeping  apartment ; 
the  finding  the  key  of  the  back-^oor  in  the  male 
prisoner's  pocket ;  and  his  demeanor  and  expres- 
sions on  the  night  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
In  his  cross-examination  of  the  constable,  several 
facts  perfectly  new  to  me  were  elicited  by  the  very 
able  counsel  for  the  prisoners.  Their  attorney 
had  judiciously  maintained  the  strictest  secrecy  as 
'  to  the  nature  of  the  defence,  so  that  it  now  took 
mo  completely  by  surprise.  The  constable,  in 
reply  to  questions  by  counsel,  stated  that  the 
pockets  of  the  deceased  were  empty;  that  not 
only  his  purse,  but  a  gold  watch,  chain,  and  seals, 
which  he  usually  wore,  had  vanished,  and  no 
trace  of  them  had  as  yet  been  discovered.  Many 
other  things  were  also  missing.  A  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Pearce,  apparently  a  sailor,  had 
been  seen  in  the  village  once  or  twice  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mary  Strugnell ;  but  he  did  not  notice  what 
sort  of  a  hat  he  generally  wore ;  he  had  not  seeh 
Pearce  since  the  night  the  crime  was  committed ; 
had  not  sought  for  him. 

Mary  Strugnell  was  the  next  witness.  She 
repeated  her  previous  evidence  with  precision  and 
apparent  sincerity,  and  then  I  abandoned  her  with 
a  mixed  feeling  of  anxiety  and  curiosity  to  the 
counsel  for  the  defence.  A  subtle  and  able  cross- 
examination  of  more  than  two  hours'  duration  fol- 
lowed ;  and  at  its  conclusion,  I  felt  that  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  was  so  damaged,  that  a  ver- 
dict of  condemnation  was,  or  ought  to  be,  out  of 
the  question.  The  salient  points  dwelt  upon,  and 
varied  in  every  possible  way,  in  this  long  sifting, 
were  these : — 

''What  was  the  reason  she  did  not  return  in 
the  evening  in  question  to  her  aunt's  to  supper  as 
usual  1" 

"  She  did  not  know,  except  that  she  wished  to 
get  home." 


'*  Did  she  keep  company  with  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Pearce?" 

"She  had  walked  out  with  him  once  or  twice." 

"  When  was  the  last  time?" 

"  She  did  not  remember." 

"  Did  Pearce  walk  with  her  home  on  the  night 
of  the  murder?" 

"  No." 

"  Not  part  of  the  way  ?" 

"  Yes ;  part  of  the  viray." 

**  Did  Pearce  sometimes  wear  a  black,  shiny 
hat?" 

"No — yes;  she  did  not  remember." 

"  Where  was  Pearce  now?" 

"She  didn't  know." 

"  Had  he  disappeared  since  that  Sunday  even- 
ing?" 

"  She  did  n't  know." 

"  Had  she  seen  him  since  ?"  x 

"  No." 

"  Had  Mr.  Wilson  ever  threatened  to  discharge 
her  for  insolence  to  Mrs.  Armstrong?" 

"  Yes ;  but  she  knew  he  was  not  in  earnest." 

"  Was  not  the  clasp-knife  that  had  been  found 
always  left  in  the  kitchen  for  culinary  purposes?" 

"  No — ^not  always ;  generally — but  not  this 
time  that  Armstrong  went  away,  she  was  sure." 

"  Mary  Strugnell,  you  be  a  false  sworn  woman 
before  God  and  man !"  interrupted  the  male  pris- 
oner with  great  violence  of  manner. 

The  outbreak  of  the  prisoner  was  checked  and 
rebuked  by  the  judge,  and  the  cross-examination 
soon  afterwards  closed.  Had  the  counsel  been 
allowed  to  follow  up  his  advantage  by  an  address 
to  the  jury,  he  would,  I  doubt  not,  spite  of  their 
prejudices  against  the  prisoners,  have  obtained 
an  acquittal ;  but  as  it  was.  after  a  neutral  sort  of 
charge  from  the  judge,  by  no  means  the  ablest 
that  then  adorned  the  bench,  the  jurors,  having 
deliberated  for  something  more  than  half  an  hour, 
returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  "  guilty" 
against  both  prisoners,  accompanying  it,  hoiw- 
ever,  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy ! 

"  Mercy  ! "  said  the  judge.  "  What  for  ?  On 
what  ground?" 

The  jurors  stared  at  each  other  and  at  the 
judge  :  they  had  no  reason  to  give !  The  fact  was, 
their  conviction  of  the  prisoners'  guilt  had  been 
very  much  shaken  by  the  cross-examination  of  the 
chief  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  this  recom- 
mendation was  a  compromise  which  conscience 
made  with  doubt.  I  have  known  many  such  in- 
stances. 

The  usual  ridiculous,  formality  of  asking  the 
wretched  convicts  what  they  had  to  urge  why 
sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon  them  was 
gone  through;  the  judge,  with  unmoved  feel- 
ings, put  on  the  fetal  cap ;  and  then  a  new  and 
startling  light  burst  upon  the  mysterious,  bewil- 
dering affair. 

"  Stop,  my  lord !"  exclaimed  Armstrong  with 
rough  vehemence.  "  Hear  me  speak !  I  '11  t^ 
ye  all  about  it ;  I  will  indeed,  my  lord.     Quiet, 
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Martha,  I  tell  ye.  It 's  I,  my  lord,  that  *8  goijty, 
not  the  woman.  Grod  bless  ye,  ray  lord ;  not  the 
wife !  Doant  hurt  the  wife,  and  I  'ee  tell  ye  all 
about  it.  I  ahne  am  guilty ;  not,  the  Lord  be 
praised,  of  murder,  but  of  robbery !" 

"  John  ! — John !"  sobbed  the  wife,  clinging 
passionately  to  her  husband,  ''let  us  die  to- 
gether!" 

"* Quiet,  Martha,  I  tell  ye!  Yes,  my  lord, 
I'se  tell  ye  all  about  it.  I  was  gone  away, 
wife  and  I,  for  more  nor  a  week,  to  receive 
money  for  Mr  Wilson,  on  account  of  smuggled 
goods — that  money,  my  lord,  as  was  found  in  the 
chest.  When  we  came  home  on  that  dreadful 
Sunday  night,  my  lord,  we  went  in  back  way ; 
and  hearing  a  noise,  I  went  up  stairs,  and  found 
poor  Wilson  stone^lead  on  the  floor.  I  were 
dreadful  skeared,  and  let  drop  the  candle.  I 
called  to  wife,  and  told  her  of  it.  She  screamed 
out,  and  amaist  fainted  away.  And  then,  my 
lord,  all  at  once  the  devil  shot  it  into  my  head  to 
keep  the  money  I  had  brought ;  and  knowing  as 
the  keys  of  the  desk  where  the  mortgage  writing 
was  kept  was  in  the  bedroom,  I  crept  back,  as 
that  false-hearted  woman  said,  got  the  keys,  and 
took  the  deed ;  and  then  I  persuaded  wife,  who  had 
been  trembling  in  the  kitchen  all  the  while,  that 
we  had  better  go  out  quiet  again,  as  there  was  no- 
body in  the  house  but  us ;  I  had  tried  that  woman's 
door — and  we  might  perhaps  be  taken  for  the 
murderers.  And  so  we  did ;  and  that 's  the 
downright,  honest  truth,  my  lord.  I'm  rightly 
served ;  but  God  bless  you,  doant  hurt  the  wo- 
man— my  wife,  my  lord,  these  thirty  years. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  come  May,  which  I 
shall  never  see,  we  buried  our  two  children. 
Had  they  lived,  I  might  have  been  a  bettet  man  ; 
but  the  place  they  lefl  empty  was  soon  filled  up  by 
love  of  cursed  lucre,  and  that  has  brought  me 
here.  I  deserve  it ;  but  oh,  mercy,  my  lord ! 
mercy,  good  gentlemen!" — turning  from  the 
atony  features  of  the  judge  to  the  jury,  as  if  they 
could  help  him — "  not  for  me,  but  the  wife.  She 
be  as  innocent  of  this  as  a  new-bom  babe.  It 's 
I !  I !  scoundrel  that  I  be,  that  has  brought  thee, 
Martha,  to  this  shameful  pass!"  The  rugged 
man  snatched  his  life-companion  to  his  breast 
with  passionate  emotion,  and  tears  of  remorse 
and  agony  streamed  down  his  rough  cheeks. 

I  was  deeply  affected,  and  felt  that  the  man 
had  uttered  the  whole  truth.  It  was  evidently 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  person  liable  to  sus- 
picion damages  his  own  cause  by  resorting  to  a 
trick.  No  doubt,  by  his  act  of  theft,  Armstrong 
had  been  driven  to  an  expedient  which  would  not 
have  been  adopted  by  a  person  perfectly  innocent. 
And  thus,  from  one  thing  to  another,  the  charge 
of  murder  had  been  fixed  upon  him  and  his  hap- 
less wife.  When  his  confession  had  been  uttered, 
I  felt  a  species  of  self-accusation  in  having  con- 
tributed to  his  destruction,  and  gladly  would  I 
have  undone  the  whole  day's  proceedings.  The 
judge,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  undisturbed. 
Viewing  the  harangue  of  Armstrong  as  a  mere 


tissue  of  falsehood,  he  coolly  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  prisoners.  They  were  to  be 
hanged  on  Monday.     This  was  Friday. 

"  A  bad  job !"  whispered  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  as  he  passed  me.  '*  That  witness  of 
yours,  the  woman  Strugnell,  is  the  real  culprit." 

I  tasted  no  dinner  that  day ;  I  was  sick  at 
heart ;  for  I  felt  as  if  the  blood  of  two  fellow- 
creatures  was  on  my  hands.  In  the  evening  I 
sallied  forth  to  the  judge's  lodgings.  He  listened 
to  all  I  had  to  say  ;  but  was  quite  impertuibable. 
The  obstinate  old  man  was  satisfied  that  the  sen- 
tence was  as  it  should  be.  I  returned  to  my  inn 
in  a  fever  of  despair.  Without  the  approval  of 
the  judge,  I  knew  that  an  application  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  was  futije.  There  was  not  even 
time  .to  send  to  London,  unless  the  judge  had 
granted  a  respite. 

All  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  was  in  misery.  I 
denounced  capital  punishment  as  a  gross  iniquity 
— a  national  sin  and  disgrace ;  my  feelings  of 
course  being  influenced  somewhat  by  a  recollec- 
tion of  that  unhappy  afiair  of  Harvey,  noticed  in 
my  previous  paper.  I  half  resolved  to  give  up 
the  bar,  and  rather  go  and  sweep  the  streets  for  a 
livelihood,  than  run  the  risk  of  getting  poor  people 
hanged  who  did  not  deserve  it. 

On  Monday  morning  I  was  pacing  up  and  down 
my  breakfast-room  in  the  next  assize  town,  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  when  a  chaise-and-four 
drove  rapidly  up  to  the  hotel,  and  out  tumbled 
Johnson,  the  constable.  His  tale  was  soon  told. 
On  the  previous  evening,  the  landlady  of  the 
Black  Swan,  a  road-side  public-house  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  murder,  read- 
ing the  name  of  Pearce  in  the  report  of  the  trial 
in  the  Sunday  county  paper,  sent  for  Johnson  to 
state  that  that  person  had  on  the  fatal  evening 
called  and  left  a  portmanteau  in  her  charge,  prom- 
ising to  call  for  it  in  an  hour,  but  had  never  been 
there  sinte.  On  opening  the  portmanteau,  Wil- 
son's watch,  chains,  and  seals,  and  other  property, 
were  discovered  in  it ;  and  Johnson  had,  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible,  set  off  in  search  of  me.  In- 
stantly, for  there  was  not  a  moment  to  spare,  I, 
in  company  with  Armstrong's  counsel,  sought  the 
judge,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  from  him 
a  formal  order  to  the  sheriff  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution till  further  orders.  Off  I  and  the  constable 
started,  and  happily  arrived  in  time  to  stay  the 
execution,  and  deprive  the  already-assembled  mob 
of  the  brutal  exhibition  they  so  anxiously  awaited. 
On  inquiring  for  Mary  Strugnell,  we  found  that 
she  had  absconded  on  the  evening  of  the  trial. 
All  search  for  her  proved  vain. 

Five  months  had  passed  away ;  the  fate  of 
Armstrong  and  his  wife  was  still  undecided, 
when  a  message  was  brought  to  my  chambers  in 
the  temple  from  a  woman  said  to  be  dying  in^  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital.  It  was  Mary  Strugnell ; 
who,  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  had  fallen 
down  in  front  of  a  carriage,  as  she  was  Crossing 
near  Holbom  Hill,  and  had  both  her  legs  broken. 
She  was  dying  miserably,  and  had  sent  for  m»  to 
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make  a  full  confession  relative  to  Wilson's  mur- 
der. Armstrong's  account  was  perfectly  correct. 
The  deed  was  oommitted  by  Pearce,  and  they 
were  packing  up  their  plunder  when  they  were 
startled  by  the  unexpected  return  of  the  Arm- 
strongs. Pearce,  snatching  up  a  bundle  and  a 
portmanteau,  escaped  by  the  window;  she  had  not 
nerve  enough  to  attempt  it,  and  crawled  back  to 
her  bedroom,  where  she,  watching  the  doings  of 
the  farmer  through  the  chinks  of  the  partition 
which  separated  her  room  from  the  passage,  con- 
cocted the  story  which  convicted  the  prisoners. 
Pearce,  thinking  himself  pursued,  too  heavily  en- 
cumbered for  rapid  flight,  left  the  portmanteau  as 
described,  intending  to  call  for  it  in  the  morning, 
if  his  fears  proved  groundless.  He,  however,  had 
not  courage  to  risk  calling  again,  and  m^e  the 


best  of  his  way /to  London.  He  was  now  m 
Newgate  under  sentence  of  death  for  a  burglary, 
accompanied  by  personal  violence  to  the  inmates 
of  the  dwdling  he  and  his  gang  had  entered  and 
robbed.  I  lock  care  to  have  the  depontion  of  the 
dying  wretdi  put  into  proper  form ;  and  the  result 
was,  afler  a  great  deal  of  petitioning  and  worry- 
ing of  authorities,  a  full  pardon  for  both  Arm- 
strong and  his  wife.  They  sold  Craig  Farm,  and 
removed  to  some  other  part  of  the  country,  where, 
I  never  troubled  myself  to  inquire.  Deeply  grate- 
ful was  I  to  be  able  at  last  to  wash  my  hands  of 
an  ai&ir  which  had  cost  me  so  much  anxiety  and 
vexation  ;  albeit  the  lesson  it  afforded  me  of  not 
coming  hastily  to  conclusions,  even  when  the 
truth  seems,  as  it  were,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
matter,  has  not  been,  I  trust,  without  its  uses. 


Sperm  Oil — A  Fiscal  Paradox. — ^The  duty  of 
iE^12,  10s.  per  tun,  until  lately  levied  on  sperm  oil, 
has  ceased  and  determined.  On  this  event  the 
**AtIa8*'  newspaper  has  the  following  observations : 
— *'  For  the  future,  sperm  oil  will  be  obtainable  for 
J^12,  10s.  per  tun  less  than  it  has  hitherto  cost; 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
as  a  natural  inference,  that  the  market  price  of  the 
article  should  show  a  reduction  to  the  amount.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  fact.  The  price  of  sperm  oil, 
on  the  remission  of  the  duty,  fell  only  from  £8i  to 
jC82  per  tun ;  the  decline  being  £2  instead  of 
£12,  lOs.,  or  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  presumable 
abatement.  This  is  one  of  those  paradoxes  which 
are  frequently  presented  to  the  observer  of  commer- 
cial phenomena.  By  what  recondite  law  of  prices, 
or  occult  mercantile  art,  is  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  twelve  and  a  half  from  one  scale  balanced  by  the 
withdrawal  of  only  two  from  the  other  ?  This  is  a 
fine  case  for  the  antagonists  of  free  trade.  There 
will  not  be  wanting  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  cham- 

gions  of  monopoly  ready  to  argue  that  the  difference 
etween  £2  and  JC12,  lOs.  will  be  pocketed  by 
the  merchants,  instead  of  benefiting  the  consumer, 
and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  vaunted  commercial 
emancipation  will  be  to  swell  the  gains  of  a  para- 
sitic class  at  the  expense  of  the  public  revenue.  It 
is  worth  while  to  anticipate  and  refute  an  argument 
80  plausible  and  so  delusive.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of^  the  influ- 
ence of  the  past  and  the  future  on  the  present,  in 
all  human  affairs  including  commercial  operations. 
For  three  years  past  the  abolition  of  this  duty  has 
been  looked  forward  to  by  the  parties  conoemed, 
who  have  doubtless  taken  the  prospect  of  reduction 
into  account,  as  one  element  amongst  others  in  the 
estimation  of  value,  and  the  settlement  of  price ;  so 
that,  when  Monday  last  brought  the  anticipated 
change,  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  effect  had 
already  been  incurred  by  anticipation.  This  is  the' 
effect  of  the  past  on  the  present.  The  influence  of 
the  future  has  an  analogous  tendency  to  abate  the 
immediate  decline  of  price.  The  holdera  naturally 
inquire  what  supplies  are  expected  from  the  fishei^ 
ies,  and  compare  the  probable  imports  with  the  prob- 
able demand.  It  so  happens  that  at  present  the 
stock  of  sperm  on  hand  is  relatively  low,  and  the 
fresh  supplies  of  the  year  are  not  expected  to  be 
large.  This  acts  as  a  further  counterpoise  to  the 
diminution  of  value  resulting  from  the  abolition  of 


the  duty.  The  price  of  sperm  oil  niay  be  described 
as  having  fallen  the  whole  amonnt  of  JE^12,  lOs. 
per  tun,  in  consequence  of  the  ./{sco/ change,  and  as 
having  then  recovered  nearly  its  former  level,  in 
consequence  of  the  real  dearth.  Had  the  dearth 
and  the  duty  coexisted^  the  price  would  have  been 
£\2j  lOs.  higher  than  it  is;  so  that  the  benefit 
reaped  by  the  public  from  the  abatement  of  duty, 
though  veiled  by  the  contrary  influence  of  an  inci- 
dental scarcity,  is  not  the  less  a  real  and  positive 
saving  to  the  full  amount  of  jC12,  lOs.  per  tun.*' 

Similar  observations  might.be  made  in  reference 
to  the  termination  of  the  duty  on  leather  a  few 
years  ago.  No  one  gets  shoes  any  cheaper  in  con- 
sequence of  taking  off  this  duty,  say  many  persons. 
True ;  but  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for 
shoes  having  increased  by  the  'increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  this  demand  keeps  up  the  price  of  meet 
kinds  of  shoes  to  the  former  level.  Had  the  duty 
not  been  taken  off,  shoes  would  now  have  been  ao 
much  dearer,  because  leather  is  an  article  which 
does  not  admit  of  a  rapid  and  illimitable  increase, 
like  any  kind  of  cloth,  and  the  demand  is  oontinuaUy 
pressing  on  the  supply.  Have  the  public,  theo, 
not  received  a  benefit  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  duty 
on  this  article!  Aasoredly  they  have. — Chamben* 
Journal. 

Making  Gold. — ^We  nave  read  that  Boyle  onoe 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  making  gold ;  that  he 
showed  the  experiment  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whea 
both  became  frightened,  and  threw  away  the  ingre- 
dients. A  gentleman  communicates  to  the  editor 
of  the  Mining  Journal,  that  having  experimented 
some  ten  years  ago  on  the  stratification  of  the  earth 
-and  the  formation  of  mineral  deposits,  he  believes 
with  truthful  results,  he  turned  up  one  of  his  old  ex- 
periments accidentally  a  few  days  ago,  and  found 
running  in  a  kind  of  spiral  string  through  one  part 
a  small  quantity  of  gold.  No  gold  was  used  in  the 
experiment,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  it 
has  been  formed  firom  some  of  the  other  substances. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  to  what  is  asserted  by  an 
iron-founder  of  this  town ;  he  declares  that  he  has 
found  out  a  process  by  which  he  can  change  any 
quantity  of  iron  into  gold.  Before  three  months 
are  over,  he  says,  we  shall  hear  more  of  this  mar- 
vel. He  promises  to  produce  ffoid  in  ions;  ia 
short,  in  any  quantity. — LiverpooT Albion, 
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PLOHDKR  OP  THE  FORT  AND  RANSOM  OF  THE  TOWN. 

[Wb  commend  the  following  to  our  oonntrymen  who 
were  deoeiTed  into  believing  the  British  outcry  about 
Gea.  Scott's  taking  Mexican  cities.] 

**  Fort  of  Mooltan,  36th  Jan.,  1849. 

**  There  is  so  much  duty  for  those  left  in  the 
fort,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  spare  a  moment 
for  writing  the  promised  details  of  the  lions,  &c., 
of  the  place.  The  day  before  yesterday  Major 
Wheeler  commenced  his  researches  for  the  reputed 
wealth  contained  within  these  walls ;  he  was  accom- 
panied on  the  occasion  by  an  old  bedridden  mistress 
of  Sawun  MulPs  time  ;  thus  was  a  clue  obtained  to 
the  whereabouts  of  those  vast  subterranean  store- 
houses of  which  we  had  heard.  The  principal  of 
these  were  pointed  out  in  the  open  ground  within 
the  ciudel,  as  also  among  the  ruins  of  the  explo- 
sion ;  some  of  these  contain  a  large  amount  of  silks, 
others  ghee,  and  grain  stored  up  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  late  Dewan*s  father.  There  is  also  a  great  col- 
lection of  opium,  indigo,  &c.,  worth  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Two  or  three  lacs  of  rupees  were 
hlown  up  with  the  vast  chaos  of  valuables.  When 
the  rubbish  shall  have  been  cleared  away  from  the 
entrances  of  the  Ty  lean  nabs,  then  we  shall  no 
doubt  be  able  to  extricate  many  of  the  bales  of 
shawls  and  silks.  In  the  mint  a  pretty  good 
amount  of  silver  and  gold  coin  was  found.  Mool- 
nj*8  house,  and  the  neighboring  Toshukhanah, 
oontained  a  great  quantity,  as  also  many  valuable 
•words,  and  rich  property  of  every  description. 
The  fort  is  reduced  to  such  a  heap  of  ruins  that  it 
will  require  many  months  to  excavate  and  remove 
the  fallen  houses ;  the  site  of  the  explosions  is 
marked  by  a  long  deep  pit,  around  which  buildings 
are  piled  on  buildings ;  scarcely  one  brick  remains 
on  another ;  corpses,  carcases  of  animals,  and  every 
description  of  property  strew  the  ground ;  the 
stench  within  the  ciudel  is  dreadful — ^there  must 
be  hundreds  of  men  buried  in  the  rubbish.  The 
piles  of  huge  stones  shot  have  been  hurled  to  a 
great  distance,  and  the  contents  of  large  bomb- 
proofs  showered  far  and  wide  upon  the  occupants 
of  the  place.  The  Bahawul  Huk  shrine  is  reduceSd 
to  a  mere  wreck,  but  that  of  Shah  Rookhu  Alum 
has  been  more  fortunate  ;  it  has  escaped  with  only 
a  few  sears.  It  is  a  most  massive  structure,  and 
from  its  great  height  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  On  ascending  two  wind- 
ing staircases  the  parapet  is  reached ;  thence  may 
be  seen  the  snowy  range,  the  winding  course  of  the 
Chenab,  the  numerous  canals,  gardens,  and  fields 
which  dOfc  the  far-spreading  jungle  ;  even  Jhung, 
on  a  very  clear  day,  is  said  to  be  visible. 

**  Within  the  courtyard  of  this  shrine  there  is  a 
newly-built  range  of  bombproof  barracks ;  in  these 
some  Taluable  property  has  been  stowed  away. 
Miiolraj's  house  appears  to  have  been  once  a  good 
substantial  one  ;  it  is  now  unroofed,  and  the  walls 
are  knocked  to  pieces  with  our  shells.  He  appears 
to  have  vacated  it  long  ago.  There  is  a  large  gar- 
den with  raised  walks  which  appears  to  have  been 
nicely  laid  out.  Between  this  and  the  before- 
nentioned  tomb  there  is  an  enormous  domed  mag- 
sane  sttrroauded  by  a  dry  ditch  several  feet  deep ; 
a  treoch  has  been  cut  to  communicate  with  it  un- 
dergroand,  and,  the  surface  being  closely  piicked 
with  bgs  of  timber,  a  mine  is  suspected.    Double 
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sentries  have  been  placed  as  a  precantion  against 
accidents.  The  stables,  godowns,  snd  arsenids  an 
bnilt  in  long  ranges  behind  the  citadel  wall ;  they 
are  mostly  protected  by  domed  roofs  of  consider- 
able thickness,  but  our  shells  have  penetrated  them, 
and  set  fire  to  the  contents.  Many,  dead  and 
wounded  men,  on  charpoys,  were  found  in  them. 
In  a  large  timber-yard  wheels  for  guns  of  all  sizes, 
and  zumbooruk  saddles,  newly  made,  are  lying 
about  in  great  profusion.  Further  on,  near  the 
ramparu,  are  two  large  brick  furnaces  for  casting 
cannon  ;  an  earthen  mould  of  a  very  larflfe  one  in- 
tended to  be  made  lies  close  to  them.  The  quanti- 
ty of  loose  gunpowder  in  every  hole  and  coroer  is 
surprising.  The  largest  collections  are  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  heaps  of  arms  thrown  away  by  the 
garrison  before  making  their  exit.  Camp  followers 
and  others  appear  utterly  regardless  of  danger,  for 
blazing  fires  of  logs  are  met  with  at  every  turn.' 
Some  small  explosions  have  occurred,  but  no  one 
has  been  killed,  though  many  have  been  seriously 
burnt.  The  soil  appears  made  of  lead.  Bullets 
strew  the  ground  like  pebbles;  the  supply  would 
have  lasted  for  years  had  the  garrison  held  out ; 
cannon  balls  are  equally  common  from  those  stone 
ones  of  Brobdignagian  proportions  to  the  Liliputiaa 
for  one-pounders;  thirty-nine  cannon  have  been 
counted,  and  four  mortars  (the  largest  of  these  had 
been  knocked  off  his  rude  carriage  by  our  shot.) 
There  is  abundance  of  wall-pieces  of  all  sizes  and 
lengths ;  zurobooruks  and  muskets  innumerable, 
with  piles  of  matchlocks  of  every  weight  and  size. 
Tulwars  by  thousands,  and  heaps  of  wooden  and 
leathero  accoutrements  for  all  the  above  weapons. 
I  think  Mooltan  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Buneea's  fort, 
or,  rather,  fortified  shop ;  never,  indeed,  in  India 
have  such  depots  existed  of  merchandise  and  arms, 
amalgamated  as  they  are  with  avarice.  Here  opium, 
indigo,  salt,  sulphur,  and  every  known  drug  are 
heaped  in  endless  profusion;  there,  apparently, 
ancient  granaries  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  dis- 
close their  huge  hordes  of  wheat  and  rice ;  here 
stacks  of  leathern  ghee  vessels,  brimming  with  the 
grease,  fill  the  pucha  receptacles  below  ground; 
there  silks  and  shawls  revel  in  darkness,  bales  rise 
on  bales ;  ^ere  some  mammoth  chest  discovering 
glittering  scabbards  of  gold  and  gems ;  there  re- 
Teals  tiers  of  copper  canisters  crammed  with  gold 
mohurs ;  my  poor  pen  cannot  describe  the  variety 
of  wealth  displayed  to  the  inquisitive  eye. 

**  Tumbrils  under  strong  guards  have  been  mov- 
ing to  and  fro  with  gold  coin  all  the  day;  it  is 
said  that  three  or  four  krores  are  concealed  in  the 
fort;  the  place  is  alone  known  to  Moolraj,  who 
may  eventually  make  such  disclosures  as  would 
eventually  benefit  his  cause.  The  sappers  are 
busily  employed  in  filling  up  onr  trenches  and  ap- 
proaches. I  think  we  have  Uught  the  Mooltanees 
how  to  take  a  fortress,  and  they  will  probably 
profit  by  the  tuition  should  aflbirs  ever  allow  it.*' 

The  Mahajuns  and  other  inhabitants  of  Mooltan 
in  the  first  instance  offered  fifteen  lacs  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  town,  but  this  amount  was  refused,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  governor-general,  by 
whose  order  a  committee  was  appointed,  which  fixed 
on  twenty  lacs  as  the  proper  amount  to  be  paid. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  now  began  to  talk  of 

oppression,"  and  refused  to  pay  tlM  sum  demand- 
ed. The  governor-general  has  decided  that  the 
property  uken  at  Mooltan  is  to  go  to  the  captors  of 
the  place  as  prize. 
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From  the  Specutor,  94  ICarch. 
Wb  have  need  of  an  army  nameroas  as  that  of 
Xerxes  and  resolute  as  that  of  Leonidas,  if  we  are 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  the  hostility  which  our 
ministers  destine  for  us.  While  Lord  Grey,  with 
steady  caprice,  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  rebellion 
throughout  our  colonial  empire,  Ijord  Palroerston 
is  not  inactive  in  his  peculiar  ▼ocation  among 
foreign  states.  Lord  Aberdeen's  speech  of  Thurs- 
day was  a  serious  exposure  ;  it  showed  that  Lord 
PidinerBton,  **  mediating*'  between  Austria  and 
Sardinia,  had  stood  upon  one  ground  with  Aus- 
tria— the  treaties  of  1815,  and  another  with  Sar- 
dinia— the  expediency  of  the  case ;  that  he  had 
threatened  Austria,  while  he  simply  warned  Sar- 
dinia of  her  *'  danger,"  with  a  mildness  of  repro- 
bation amounting  to  permission ;  that  he  had  put 
forth  despatches  and  kept  back  others,  so  as  to 
create  a  false  impression  of  Austria,  her  conduct, 
her  avowed  purposes,  and  her  reasons ;  that  he  had 
repelled  ofiers  when  Austria  was  in  a  mood  to 
grant  them,  and  sought  concessions  for  Italy  when 
they  could  not  be  enforced,  that  he  has  embittered 
Austria,  stimulated  the  rashness  of  Charles  Albert, 
and  so  helped  Italy  as  to  frustrate  her  opportu- 
nities. Lord  Lansdowne  had  no  answer.  He 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  what  despatch 
had  been  suppressed ;  he  stands  by  his  own  lib- 
eral opinions  *  he  sees  that  Europe,  once  threat- 
ened by  absolutism,  is  now  threatened  by  the 
march  of  democracy  over  fallen  thrones  ;  he  sees 
that  events  alter,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston 
changes  his  tone — a  coincidence  which  reassures 
him ;  and  he  hopes  it  will  all  come  right  in  time. 
Meanwhile,  Italy  is  threatened  with  a  second  war, 
which  liord  Palmerston  professed  to  prevent  and 
has  expedited  ;  a  war  which  weakens  one  of  the 
powers  that  hold  the  barriers  of  Europe  against 
Russia,  and  may  induce  that  power  to  invite  aid 
from  the  north  to  reconquer  the  south.  A  nice 
•oroplication ! 

Holland. — His  majesty  William  the  Second, 
reigning  King  of  the  Netherlands,  died,  almost 
suddenly,  at  Tilburg,  on  the  17ih  March.  The 
first  announcement  of  his  illness  was  made  on  the 
15th,  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  stating  that  during 
the  night  of  the  13ih  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  which  obliged  \he  physi- 
cians to  bleed  him  copiously  ;  and  that  during  the 
night  of  the  15th  he  had  a  second  attack,  had 
•gain  been  bled,  and  was  rather  better.  On  the 
evening  of  the  16ih,  it  was  announced  that  "  the 
early  part  of  the  morning  was  very  fatiguing  to 
the  august  patient ;  the  fever  and  oppression  on 
the  chest  were  much  more  severe  than  before  es- 
pecially towards  the  middle  of  the  day  ;*'  and  on 
the  17th  the  Dutch  newspapers  appeared  in  deep 
mourning,  with  the  announcement  that  the  king 
expired,  in  the  arms  of  the  queen  and  one  of  his 
younger  sons,  at  half  past  two  o'clock  of  that 
morning.  The  late  king  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  been  in  every  relation  intimately 
connected  with  this  country.  ^  Driven  from  Hol- 


land, with  his  father,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Bata- 
vian  republic,  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Howley,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbory,  and 
received  his  education  from  that  prelate.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  was  appointed,  as  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  British  army ; 
and  he  served  as  extra  aide-de-camp  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  from  1811  to  1814. 
He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Ciodsd  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz,  and  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Yit- 
toria,  Pyrenees,  and  Nivelle.  He  commanded 
the  Dutch  troops  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  the 
first  corps  d*arm^e  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  in 
which  he  was  severely  wounded. 

By  his  surviving  queen,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  whom  he  married  in  1816,  he  has  left 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest,  William 
Alexander  Paul  Frederick  Lewis,  born  in  1817, 
was  in  England  at  the  moment  of  his  father's 
death ;  he  has  already  been  proclaimed  King  of 
the  Netheriands,  by  the  title  of  William  the  Third. 
The  present  king  was  married  in  1839  to  the 
Princess  Sophia  Frederica  Mathilda,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Wurtemburg. 

It  was  proposed  in  1813  that  the  late  king 
should  marry  our  own  Princess  Charlotte  ;  but  the 
project  met  with  decided  opposition  from  the  prin- 
cess herself.  Many  years  afterwards  it  was  no- 
ticed of  Prince  Leopold,  ss  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, that  he  had  been  successful  in  obtaining 
both  a  wife*  and  a  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  rival. 

William  the  First,  the  father  of  the  late  mon- 
arch, was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Netherlands  in 
1813 ;  and  he  reigned  for  twenty-seven  years.  He 
had  formed  an  attachment  for  a  lady  whose  rank 
prevented  her  from  becoming  his  queen  ;  and,  pre- 
ferring happiness  to  the  highest  station,  he  r»- 
nounced  his  crown,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1840, 
and  was  married  to  the  Countess  d*Outremont  in 
February,  1841. 


AFTER   MIDNIGHT,  DAWN. 

The  state  of  the  Continent  defies  the  most  fiv- 
seeing  politician  to  guess  at  the  upshot.  Scarcely 
a  single  state  shows  anything  like  a  determined  or 
defined  purpose  ;  but,  from  Schleswig  to  Naples, 
the  whole  is  movement  without  plan.  You  can 
almost  as  little  define  the  boundaries  or  political 
essence  of  each  state  itself  as  its  intent ;  yon  can- 
not say  what  is  to  bear  the  title  of  '*  Germany,*' 
almost  as  little  what  is  "  Austria,"  what  "  Na- 
ples," or  even  "  Italy."  Annies,  there  are,  here 
and  there,  fighting  for  victory — and  little  else  that 
is  fixed  or  certain.  The  want  of  a  clue  to  solve 
the  gigantic  European  riddle  appears  to  lie  in  the 
universal  want  of  any  great  interest  of  a  national 
or  even  of  a  factious  kind.  Classification  is  on* 
settled.  Nations  have  so  slight  a  nationality,  diat 
there  is  no  single  will,  no  desire,  no  purpose, 
which  can  be  predicated  of  the  whole.  Tou  ca»- 
not  define  "  Italy,"  its  purpose  or  its  desire ;  bat 
you  may  ascribe  to  that  **  geographical  expr«»- 
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non''  every  variety  of  sentiment  and  political 
combination.  *^  Germany"  has  no  unity,  even  of 
design.  Nor  can  national  feeling  be  aroused  with 
any  success.  The  Italians  £ilter  in  the  war  of 
independence ;  the  advocates  of  Grerman  unity  are 
divided  ;  France  has  a  new  fashion  of  policy  every 
month. 

This  dispersion  of  interests  arises  in  great  part 
firom  the  progress  of  civilization.  With  more 
peaceful  laws  and  manners,  the  great  bond  of 
union,  instant  and  common  danger,  has  lost  its 
force,  and  men  are  more  individualized.  Such  a 
state,  however,  cannot  be  a  final  one,  because  it  is 
not  a  safe  one.  We  see  how  the  nations  are  dis- 
tracted and  paralyzed  for  want  of  a  common  pur- 
pose, insomuch  that  their  relations  are  getting 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  trouble  may  perhaps  be  suggested  by  some 
common  calamity.  A  Russian  invasion,  for  in- 
stance, would  unite  Germany.  Until  civilization, 
much  further  developed,  has  found  out  some  higher 
and  better  form  of  common  interest  to  concentrate 
the  energies  of  peoples  upon  a  common  purpose, 
it  must  be  sought  in  a  common  danger,  a  common 
calamity.  The  worst  then  will  but  harbinger 
better  times. 

Were  they  indeed  able  and  earnest  enough,  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Europe  might  anticipate  this 
inevitable  calamity,  and  thus  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  it.  The  talk  of  a  congress  of  states  has 
again  revived ;  and  undoubtedly  a  congress  might 
afibrd  the  legitimate  opportunity.  But  disappoint- 
ment has  too  often  physicked  expecution,  to  leave 
much  hope  that  such  an  assemblage  will  really 
gather  itself  until  it  is  forced  by  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  calamity.  A  war  there  must  be,  or  a 
congress  ;  and  it  would  manifestly  be  best  to  bring 
the  maturer  councils  of  Europe  together,  in  order 
that  they  may  compare  notes,  eliminate  the  possi- 
ble from  the  impossible,  and  set  Europe  once  more 
going,  by  a  general  sanction,  under  the  new  order. 
But  the  same  defect  of  real  care  or  zeal,  which 
enervates  the  nations,  also  fVoezes  their  statesmen ; 
and  we  fear  that  there  will  be  no  congress,  until 
the  one  to  settle  the  future  peace — not  one  to  pre- 
vent war.  But  calm  follows  the  storm,  as  surely 
as  there  shall  be  sun  afler  this  dark  March.  The 
career  of  the  world  in  its  stayless  orbit  awaits  not 
the  will  and  fancy  of  statesmen. — Spectator,  31 
Morch, 


From  the  Examiner,  31  March. 
FALL   OF   CHARLES   ALBERT. 

Whcncver  nations  have  been  stirred  by  great 
aims,  they  generally  have  found  a  man  in  whom 
such  aims  were  fitly  concentrated,  and  who  be- 
came their  great  instrument,  prompter,  and  accom- 
plisher.  Germany  found  Prince  Maurice  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  England  had  its  Cromwell, 
France  its  Napoleon.  At  the  present  time  coun- 
tries have  been  most  unfortunate.  With  great 
wants,  great  aims,  aspirations,  energies,  and  ez- 
dtement,  neither  Germans  nor  Italians  have  found 
a  leader.    Even  the  ultra-democratic  French  could 


select  nothing  more  eminent  than  Barbis  and 
Caussididre.  The  coming  man,  however,  is  not 
always  the  first  found  ;  and  is  not  to  be  despaired 
of,  though  people  grope  a  long  time  for  him. 
The  English  revolution,  after  it  lost  Hampden, 
was  some  years  before  it  recognized  its  avenger 
and  supporter  in  Cromwell.  Who  is  there  that 
might  not  have  despaired  of  France  under  the  Di- 
rectory? The  adventures,  the  disasters,  the  perils, 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  righting  of  causes  and 
of  countries  almost  foundering)  are  quite  as  starts 
ling  in  history  as  the  turns  of  fortune  in  the  life 
of  an  individual.  Contemporaneous  history  is 
indeed  a  novel,  which  we  may  read  with  the  self- 
same confidence  as  m  the  last  product  of  the  circu- 
lating library,  that  tyrants  will  be  decapitated  or 
nonplussed,  and  liberty  and  virtue  rewarded — in 
the  last  chapter. 

Decidedly,  however,  Charles  Albert  is  not  to  be 
the  successful  hero  of  Italian  independence.  He 
made  a  bold  effort  for  it,  and  he  would  not  have 
been  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  house  if  he  had 
not  made  the  trial.  But  Charles  Albert  is  no 
more  to  be  liberator  of  Italy  than  the  King  of 
Prussia  is  to  be  emperor  of  regenerated  and  united 
Germany.  Crowned  heads,  it  is  to  be  feared,  do 
not  succeed  in  these  attempts.  The  days  of  Gus- 
tavus, and  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Frederic  the 
Second,  are  gone.  Great  things  are  to  be  ex- 
pected only  from  popular  heroes ;  and  these  do 
not  rise  in  a  twinkling,  like  the  goddess  from  the 
scum  of  the  troubled  sea. 

We  will  not,  for  all  this,  despair  of  Italy.  Its 
sole  monarchic  army  has  been  beaten.  The  re- 
publican leaders,  undisciplined  and  disorganized, 
have  merely  indulged  in  vociferation  and  disorder. 
But  between  these  two  extremes,  of  the  old  armies 
and  the  new  mob,  there  exists  a  large,  intelligent, 
and  well-provided  class,  whose  opinions  even  re- 
stored monarehs  cannot  treat  in  the  old  fashion. 
If  the  King  of  Prussia  must  put  up  with  demo- 
cratic chambers,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  grant 
a  representative  government,  the  princes  of  Tus- 
cany and  Naples  cannot  go  back  to  pure  absolutism. 
Neither  can  the  pope,  nor  even  the  viceroy  of 
Lombardy.  There  must  be  a  change,  there  must 
be  concessions,  there  must  be  room  and  air  for  a 
certain  degree  of  municipal  and  political  freedom 
to  develop  themselves.  And  Italy  wants  half  a 
century  of  such  preparation  for  either  indepen- 
dence or  representative  government. 

To  such  ends  as  these,  English  and  French  in- 
fluence will  now  be  strenuously  exerted.  Such 
influence  has  been  powerless  hitherto,  owing  to 
the  arrogant  belief  of  the  Italians  that  they  could 
provide  for  their  own  security  and  government,  in- 
dependently either  of  their  native  princes  or  of  for- 
eign intervention.  The  defeat  of  Charles  Albert, 
however,  dissipates  that  vision ;  and  even  demo- 
crats must  listen  to  counsel,  or  must  abide  by  the 
inevitable  result  of  summary  expulsion. 

Now,  therefore,  most  truly,  is  the  time  for^ be- 
neficent interference  on  behalf  of  Italy ;  an  inter- 
ference not  menacing  or  armed,  or  in  aid  of  idle 
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fOBistance,  but  preasing  those  several  compromises 
without  which  military  force  and  violence  will  be 
let  loose  to  massacre  and  plunder  Italy,  as  at  Mes- 
sina. 

With  respect  to  the  campaign  itself,  which  has 
put  an  end  to  the  fitful  fever  of  Charles  Albert's 
ambition,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  No  army 
could  have  been  more  completely  exposed  to  defeat 
and  destruction  than  the  Piedmontese  were  by  the 
disposition  of  their  Polish  general.  Instead  of  a 
wide  dissemination  of  force,  and  at  the  same  time 
offensive  movements,  the  only  chance  for  the  Pied- 
montese general  would  evidently  have  been,  after 
denouncing  the  armistice,  to  have  maintained  the 
defensive,  and  to  have  stood  the  shock  of  Austrian 
advance  with  all  the  aid  that  entrenched  lines  and 
well-posted  artillery  could  afford.  Instead  of  this, 
the  Piedmontese  gave  up  those  advantages  to  the 
enemy,  who  brought  all  his  guns  and  forced  the 
Piedmontese  to  attack,  not  by  a  combined  move- 
ment, but  in  separate  divisions.  The  madness  by 
which  Providence  ushers  in  ruin  was  never  more 
conspicuous  than  in  both  the  civil  and  military 
councils  of  Turin. 

We  subjoin,  from  a  private  letter  dated  at  Turin 
on  Sunday  last,  the  latest  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Austrians : 

The  Austrians  were  beyond  Cassia,  at  a  village 
called  Trino,  yesterday  evening.  They  are  now 
probably  on  their  road  here.  They  have  done  no 
harm  except  burning  the  houses  of  two  republicans. 
We  have  no  news  of  the  army ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  supposed  that  the  king  is  already  here 
secretly.  I  have  heard  this  from  such  a  source  that 
I  can  scarcely  doubt  it,  and  yet  it  seems  impossible. 
Madame  Robitant's  son  has  lost  an  arm,  and  three 
generals,  Perrona,  Radicati,  and  Passalagna  have 
been  killed,  they  say  ;  but  all  is  on  dit  except  the 
news  from  Casala.  The  town  is  in  consternation, 
as  you  may  suppose,  and  those  whose  names  are  at 
all  offensive  to  the  Austrians  are  panic-struck — the 
D'Azelios,  Balbi,  &c.  Madame  de  Revel  has  no 
news  of  her  sons.  She  is  quite  frftntic  with  anxiety. 
It  is  said  that  the  king  will  abdicate  and  go  to  Sa- 
voie,  and  that  the  Austrians  will  not  treat  with  him, 
having  so  little  faith  in  his  word.  It  is  said  that  the 
army  is  enplane  diroute,  •  •  •  The  king  has  ab- 
dicated. The  peace  is  being  treated — immediately 
— and  tlie  Austrians  are  expected  to-morrow  at 
latest. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  son  of  an  Austrian 
prineess,  and  married  to  another  Austrian  princess, 
succeeds  of  course  on  the  abdication  of  Charles 
Albert.  But  the  temporary  occupation  of  Turin 
by  Radetski's  army  will  be  rather  a  relief  than  an 
obstruction  to  the  new  sovereignty  of  Piedmont. 
The  dissolution  of  the  chambers  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  democratic  ministry  will  be  more  aptly 
effected  by  the  Croats  than  by  a  native  prince  at 
the  hour  of  his  accession. 


Mr.  Macaulat's  set  farewell  to  public  life,  at 
Glasgow,  reminds  us  of  the  strikingly  unliterary 
character  of  the  English  Parliament.  The  pro- 
fessed authors  in  Parliament  have  been  few ;  they 
have  not  shone,  and  their  tenure  has  been  preca- 


rious. Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  no  exception.  His 
spoken  essays  have  deceived  us  all ;  extorting  ad- 
miration for  their  literary  merits,  they  reflected 
credit  on  the  party  in  whose  behalf  they  were 
uttered  ;  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  in  presence, 
delivered  orally,  in  sheets,  pro  re  nata  ;  and  the 
special  publication  made  no  small  sensation  in  club 
and  drawingroom.  But  how  little  weight  it  had ! 
how  little  it  told  upon  the  debate,  the  vote,  the  re- 
lations of  parties,  the  public  without!  Because 
the  effect  of  literature  on  the  English  mind  is  sel- 
dom direct,  always  cumulative ;  and  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  best  efliisions  were  always  literature.  Nay, 
it  was  breach  of  privilege  for  literature  to  exceed 
its  province  and  intrude  into  the  legislature.  Dull 
voting-machines  resented  the  being  outdone  by  a 
penman,  and  would  fain  have  voted  that  the 
"  stranger"  be  ordered  to  withdraw  ;  only  that,  in 
violation  of  the  division  of  employments,  he  was 
both  writer  and  senator.  Ministries,  no  doubt, 
were  hampered  by  the  exigencies  of  a  colleague 
who  was  bound,  even  in  these  degenerate  days, 
"to  profess  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  act  up  to 
the  sentiments  he  professes,"  with  some  eye  at 
least  to  keeping  up  appearances  that  would  accord 
with  the  dignity  of  history.  A  perverse  dislike 
to  confess  the  influence  of  literature  in  the  pres- 
ence of  its  personages,  has  induced  our  Parliament 
to  thwart  its  literary  members.  To  be  the  titled 
author  of  a  staid  book  on  the  shelves,  is  a  grace 
allowed  ;  but  to  be  a  popular  author  read  every- 
where, is  to  be  ostracized.  What  has  Mr.  Mao- 
aulay's  presence  in  Parliament  done  to  make  the 
commons  literary ;  what  has  it  done  to  benefit  lit- 
erature ?  Our  country  contrasts  ill  with  others. 
We  see  the  learned  Welcker  taking  a  lead  in  the 
practical  statesmanship  of  his  country  without  re- 
linquishing Oriental  studies ;  we  see  in  France  a 
host  of  authors — so  many  that  you  cannot  fix  them 
to  any  one  party.  Statesmanship  in  France  is 
literary,  and  the  parliament  willingly  accepts  a 
literary  influence.  Hence  a  striking  munificence, 
in  poor  and  parsimonious  France,  to  encourage 
arts,  and  promote  learned  expeditions  into  foreign 
countries ;  while  England,  rich  and  munificent, 
crows  immensely  over  a  grant  of  200/.  to  help 
Edward  Lane  in  bringing  forth  a  standard  book, 
and  grudges  a  paltry  aid  to  Layard  for  excavating 
the  history  of  an  unknown  era.  Driven  from  the 
conmions,  Mr.  Macaulay  does  not  retreat,  but 
emerges  into  the  more  splendid  celebrity  of  his 
study ;  and  if  he  is  debarred  from  giving  his 
vote  for  bills,  decrees  with  his  pen  impressions 
and  opinions — ^the  masters  of  laws. — Spectator,  31 
Mardi, 

As  we  apprehended,  Charles  Albert  has  dashed 
himself  to  pieces  against  the  power  of  Austria. 
Inverting  the  Napoleonic  strategy,  he  advanced  to 
encounter  Radetsky  as  Hindu  hunters  advance  to 
catch  an  elephant,  in  a  vastly  extended  line  ;  Ra- 
detsky breaks  the  line,  defeats  the  king  in  two 
battles,  rushes  upon  his  capital,  Turin,  and  is 
master  of  Piedmont.     Charles  Albert  has  abdiea- 
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ted  in  &Yor  of  his  eldest  son.  If  Austria  stand 
to  her  professions,  the  defeat  and  ahdication  of  this 
luckless  king  niay  remove  much  difficulty  from 
the  reorganization  of  the  empire  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  European  question ;  France  stands 
ready  to  interpose  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  Aus- 
tria does  mean  to  ahide  hy  her  recent  declarations 
^means  to  conquer  Italy  in  the  only  way  that  can 
establish  peace. — Spectator,  31  March, 


From  the  United  States  Ouette. 
RUSSIA. 

It  did  not  need  Napoleon's  prediction,  made  in 
his  prison-house  at  St.  Helena,  that  "  within  less 
than  fifty  years  all  Europe  would  be  republican  or 
Cossack,*'  to  mspire  the  minds  of  men,  in  that  di- 
vision of  the  globe,  with  perpetual  fear  of  Russia, 
its  colossal  power  and  supposed  hostile  designs. 
Considering  the  nature  of  its  despotic  institutions, 
so  much  opposed  to  those  now  existing  west  of  the 
Vistula — considering  the  interests  of  its  monarch, 
the  absolute  master  of  one  seventh  of  the  earth's 
habitable  surface  and  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  mil- 
lions of  human  souls — souls  and  bodies — all  whose 
wants  and  sympathies  are,  of  course,  so  unlike 
those  of  the  free  people  outside — and  considering, 
too,  the  geographical  necessities  of  the  empire, 
which  are  very  obvious  and  striking,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Moscovitish  giant 
must  try  conclusions  with  the  pigmies  around  him, 
or  they  with  him — in  other  words  that  there  must 
be  a  struggle  between  Russia  and  the  general 
governments  of  Europe  to  decide  the  question 
whether  Russia  is — as  she  would  put  it — to  enjoy 
her  proper  rights  as  a  European  power,  or — as  the 
others  would  express  it — ^to  rule  the  world,  or  be 
driven  back  wi^n  her  original  barbaric,  almost 
Asiatic,  boundaries  of  the  early  times  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

There  is,  in  fact,  something,  at  this  period  of 
human  history,  strange,  fearful,  unnatural  in  the 
picture  of  such  an  empire  as  that  of  Russia,  which 
revives  the  recollection  of — nay,  which  seems  to 
reproduce — one  of  those  perished  monarchies  of 
the  first  ages,  so  grand  and  yet  so  terrible,  in 
which  the  king  was  as  a  god — a  king  of  kings — 
ruling  a  court  of  diademed  satraps  who  kissed  the 
earth  at  his  feet,  and  whole  nations  of  bonded 
slaves,  who  were  as  the  dust  before  him  in  which 
his  elephants  stalked  and  his  ^ar-horses  pranced 
to  battle.  Assyria  here  lives  again ;  here  Eg3rpt 
exists  once  more  as  of  old.  It  is,  to  appearance, 
a  Ninas  or  a  Sesostris,  who  occupies  the  Russian 
throne,  and  meditates  one  of  those  strokes  of 
power  and  efforts  of  ambition  which  so  often  made 
those  old  demi-gods  of  clay,  for  a  time,  the  mas- 
ters of  mankind.  One  contemplates  the  character 
of  the  Russian  empire  only  to  ask  in  wonder 
whether  this  be,  indeed,  the  nineteenth  century — 
the  epoch  of  civilization — of  ideas — of  universal 
political,  and  mental  emancipation  ?  Such  an  em- 
pire of  slaves  exists  ;  and  the  liberty  of  Europe 
dreads  it.  No  wonder  it  excludes  Russia  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  supports  and  encourages 


the  infidels  of  Turkey  as  a  barrier  against  a  Chri^ 
tian  empire. 

And  here  it  is,  in  this  question  of  the  exclusion 
of  Russia  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  well 
known  channel  of  the  Hellespont,  that  we  find  the 
real  apple  of  discord,  the  point  both  of  interest 
and  honor  on  which  a  conflict  appears  to  be  inev- 
itable— so  much  so  that  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  ingenuity  of  the  most  pacific  disposition  can 
long  prevent  it.  With  all  her  immense  extent 
and  population,  and  her  apparent  thousands  of 
miles  of  sea-coasts,  Russia  is  but  a  great  impris- 
oned monster  shut  out  from  the  sea ;  and  she  must 
reach  the  sea — have  a  good,  the  best  possible, 
avenue  to  it — ^before  she  can  expect  the  real  de- 
velopment of  a  prosperity  and  power,  both  as  yet 
believed  to  be  only  in  the  germ.  The  Arctic 
Ocean,  perfectly  impracticable  and  useless  from 
perpetual  ice,  profits  her  nothing ;  her  whole 
North  Pacific  coast  offers  her  only  the  single  out- 
let of  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,  a  Hudson's-Bay-like 
gulf,  only  navigable  amidst  bergs  and  floes,  during 
two  or  three  months  of  mid-summer ;  from  the 
Baltic,  which  is  frozen  up  three  or  four  months 
every  year,  she  has  the  only  real  channel  she  en- 
joys for  her  pommerce  and  naval  vessels  through 
the  narrow  waters  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  into 
the  stormiest  portion  of  the  Grerman  Ocean  ;  the 
Hellespont  presents  an  equally  natural  and  neces- 
sary outlet  from  the  Black  Sea — her  Black  Sea, 
as  it  may  be  called — into  the  ever  open  navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  broad  and  world- 
washing  Atlantic.  That  outlet,  however,  is  shut 
against  Russia  by  the  four  castles  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  the  united  jealousy  of  Turkey  and  the 
great  European  powers.  To  Turkey  the  surren- 
der of  the  navigation  of  the  Hellespont  to  such  a 
power  as  Russia — to  any  power — ^would  be  de- 
struction ;  it  would  be  the  grant  of  a  highway 
to  fleets  and  armies  through  the  heart  of  the  Mos- 
lem realm,  and  by — or  over— the  imperial  Stam- 
boul,  the  capital  of  Turkey,  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  Mahomedan  world.  Turkey  has  a  greater 
right  to  be  jealous  of  the  approach  of  Russia  to- 
wards the  Bosphorus  than  the  European  powers  ; 
which,  however,  are  resolved  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  her  ships  from  the  navy-yards  of  Odessa 
into  a  field  of  operation  where  the  first  broadside 
must  destroy  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  (and, 
most  probably,  in  Asia  Minor  too,)  and  advance 
the  Russian  boundaries  to  the  shores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

And  yet  this  right  of  way  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  Turkey  must  refiise  and  the  European 
powers  oppose,  Russia  must  have,  or  consent  to 
remain  walled  up  in  a  kind  of  inland  incarceration, 
offensive  to  her  pride,  injurious  to  her  interest.  If 
she  is  to  stop  here,  vain  have  been  all  the  mighty 
advances  she  has  made,  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half,  in  power,  civilization  and  extension  of  her 
boundary  westward.  This,  which  was  an  object 
of  state,  or  looked  forward  to  prospectively  as  such 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Peter,  is  now — or  soon  will 
be — a  political  necessity  of  such  vital  character  as 
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to  compel  the  Czar,  rejecting  all  dissimulation,  to 
act  in  open  disregard  of  all  opponents,  with  France 
and  England  at  the  head.  He  is,  perhaps,  already 
conscious  of  his  ability  to  effect  his  purpose  in 
despite  of  opposition ;  and,  most  probably,  he 
deems  this  to  be,  as  it  is,  his  most  favorable  time. 
Austria  is  now,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
his  ally,  and  will  assist  the  schemes  of  a  power,  of 
which,  ultimately,  it  may  prove  a  distinguished 
victim.  What  has  he  to  fear  from  the  anarchy  of 
Prussia  ?  from  the  practical  impotence  of  France, 
still  distracted,  still  revolutionary,  still  volcanic  ? 
or  even  from  England,  all  whose  ships  can  never 
prevent  the  march  of  Nicholas  to  Constantinople — 
to  those  Dardanelles  from  which  he  can  so  easily 
repel  a  naval  attack — to  Albania  and  the  Morea, 
where,  once  firmly  planted,  not  all  the  Nelsons 
and  Rodneys  that  Britain  can  recommission,  not  all 
her  ships  and  steamers,  not  all  her  Maltas  and 
Gibraltars,  could  prevent  him  from  assuming  the 
entire  naval  command  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
real  question  of  Russian  progress  is  dependent — 
wholly  dependent — upon  the  ability  of  the  Czar  to 
maintain  his  power  at  home  as  the  dominus  et  detts 
of  his  own  enslaved  people.  If  we  can  only  sup- 
pose that,  at  this  period  of  revolutionary  epidemics, 
Nicholas  deems  his  subjects  free  from  contagion, 
we  have  much  reason  to  believe  he  has  selected 
the  present  moment  as  the  favorable  one  for  un- 
masking his  designs  against  Turkey  and  the  throne 
of  the  Padishah. 


From  the  Spectator. 
FEMALE   POETS   OF  AMERICA. 

Who  shall  say  that  America  is  to  seek  in  poetry, 
when  Mr.  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  the  compiler 
of  The  Female  Poets  of  America,  can  find  nearly  a 
hundred  of  the  gentler  sex  from  whom  to  select 
elegant  extracts  ?  A  few  of  them,  no  doubt,  go 
back  to  the  old  colonial  or  revolutionary  periods ; 
here  and  there  a  poetess  may  have  been  bom  in 
Europe ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  band  of  sisters 
belong  to  the  stai^pangled  banner,  and  are  or  have 
been  contemporaries  with  the  age. 

When,  indeed,  quality  rather  than  form  is  re- 
garded, the  very  number  of  yersifiers  must  throw 
doubt  upon  the  verse;  and  in  such  pieces  as  we 
have  examined  we  cannot  trace  much  of  poetry. 
Still,  it  is  extraordinary  how  good  the  imitative 
article  is.  It  is  not  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
furnish  such  a  selection,  but  we  doubt  whether 
Italy  herself,  with  her  facile  language,  oould  do  it, 
if  the  Italian  ladies  were  of  a  deeper  blue.  Why 
America  should  produce  female  poets  in  such  num- 
beis,  we  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  that  an  easy  state 
of  subsistence  gives  leisure,  and  the  absence  of  care 
and  worldly  knowledge  (such  as  it  exists  in  Europe) 
conduces  to  romance.  Why  the  verse  should  be  so 
good  and  no  better,  we  think  Mr.  Griswold  inti- 
mates in  a  critical  passage  of  his  preface. 

It  is  less  easy  to  be  assured  of  the  genuineness 
of  literary  ability  in  women  than  in  men.    The 


moral  nature  of  women,  in  its  finest  and  richest  de- 
velopment, partakes  of  some  of  the  qualities  of 
genius ;  it  assumes  at  least  the  similitude  of  that 
which  in  men  is  the  characteristic  or  accompani- 
ment of  the  highest  grade  of  mental  inspiration .  We 
are  in  danger,  therefore,  of  mistaking  for  the  efflo- 
rescent energy  of  creative  intelligence,  that  which 
is  only  the  exuberance  of  personal  **  feelings  unem- 
ployed." We  may  confound  the  vivid  dreamings 
of  an  unsatisfied  heart  with  the  aspirations  of  a  mind 
impatient  of  the  fetters  of  time  and  matter  and  mor- 
tality. That  may  seem  to  us  the  abstract  imagin- 
ing of  a  soul  rapt  into  sympathy  with  a  purer  beauty 
and  a  higher  truth  than  earth  and  space  exhibit, 
which  in  fact  shall  be  only  the  natural  craving  of 
affections  undefined  and  wandering.  The  most  ex- 
quisite susceptibility  of  the  spirit,  and  the  capacity 
to  mirror  in  dazzling  variety  the  effects  which  cir^ 
cumstances  or  surrounding  minds  work  upon  it, 
may  be  accompanied  by  no  power  to  originate,  nor 
even,  in  any  proper  sense,  to  reproduce.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  the  most  essential  genius  in  men 
is  marked  by  qualities  which  we  may  call  feminine, 
that  such  qualities  when  found  in  female  writers 
have  any  certain  or  just  relation  to  mental  superior- 
ity. The  conditions  of  aesthetic  ability  in  the  two 
sexes  are  probably  distinct,  or  even  opposite.  Among 
men,  we  recognize  his  nature  as  the  most  thoroughly 
artistrlike,  whose  most  abstract  thoughts  still  retain 
a  sensuous  cast,  whose  mind  is  the  most  completely 
transfused  and  incorporated  into  his  feelings.  Per- 
haps the  reverse  should  be  considered  the  test  of 
true  art  in  woman,  and  we  should  deem  her  the 
truest  poet  whose  emotions  are  most  refined  by  rea- 
son, whose  force  of  passion  is  most  expanded  and 
controlled  into  lofty  and  impersonal  forms  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Of  course  Mr.  Griswold  does  not  bluntly  apply 
these  remarks  to  those  writers  from  whom  he  is 
about  to  compile  a  book ;  as  no  chapman  depreciates 
his  own  wares.  Except  in  the  assumption  of  there 
being  more  real  poetry  than  there  is,  Mr.  Griswold, 
however,  will  be  found  just  and  discriminating  in 
his  biographical  and  critical  notices  prefixed  to  the 
specimens  from  each  writer.  His  handsome  vol- 
ume will  be  ornamental  to  the  drawing-room  table, 
agreeable  for  its  contents,  and  curious  for  its  indica- 
tions of  the  character  of  female  position  and  poi^ 
suits  in  America. 


Prosperity  and  Progress. — ^From  all  we  have 
seen  for  a  century,  the  tide  of  afifairs  has  set  in  in 
waves ;  any  extraordinary  advance  has  always  been 
followed  by  a  reflux.  In  vain  is  it  bid  "  be  still ;" 
for  it  is  one  of  th^  conditions,  and  perhaps  means, 
if  not  of  the  existence,  at  least  of  the  progress,  of 
society — ^which,  amidst  all  its  perturbations,  moves 
steadily  up  and  down  on  the  snores  of  time,  under 
the  dominion  of  a  power  that  makes  nations  advance 
or  recede,  and  under  laws  which  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  long,  accurate,  analyzed  observation. 
As  statistical  science  and  education  advance,  the 
severity  of  seasons  of  distress — whose  general  course 
can  be  calculated — will  be  diminished  by  mutual  aid, 
and  provision  will  be  made  in  prosperity  against 
their  recurrence ;  as  the  losses  of  shipwreck,  fire, 
and  life  to  society  are  mitigated  by  the  various  kinds 
of  insurance.  Knowledge  will  banish  panic. — 
Ninth  Report :  Reg,  Gen, 
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CHAPTER   ZIV. ^MADELINE. 

Perfect  quiet  was  the  doctor's  prescription ; 
he  said  there  was  excitability  of  brain — great  ner^ 
Tous  irritation ;  he  administered  sundry  tranquil- 
lizing doses,  directed  that  the  patient  should  be  put 
to  bed,  and  took  his  leave.  From  the  moment  in 
which  Madeline  aroused  from  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility into  which  she  had  fallen,  she  spoke  not  a 
word ;  but  her  eyes  wandered  incessantly  about 
the  room  with  a  plaintive,  wistful  expression,  as 
if  seeking  somewhat  which  they  could  not  find. 
At  length  the  tardy  opiate  had  its  efi^ct,  and  she 
slept ;  Ida  watching  beside  her.  The  night  wore 
slowly  away — a  sultry  sunmier  night,  palpitating 
with  the  daylight  warmth  so  lately  withdrawn,  so 
soon  to  be  renewed.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the 
heavens  were  gorgeous  with  stars,  and  a  pale  green 
lustre  lingered  about  the  horizon,  telling  where  the 
day  had  gone  down.  The  massy,  motionless  woods 
oppressed  you  with  the  idea  of  their  close  and 
breathless  recesses ;  the  odors  of  the  flower-beds 
seemed  to  have  actual  substance,  and  almost  to 
beoome  visible ;  the  parched  turf  was  one  sheet 
of  silver  dew.  Ida  sat  at  the  window,  awake, 
but  with  her  young  heart  full  of  dreams.  How 
much  unhappiness  would  be  taken  out  of  lifo,  if 
that  one  faculty  of  dreaming  were  withdrawn! 
It  is  not  so  much  that  events  are  in  themselves 
afflicting,  as  that  we  have  dreamed  of  a  possible 
future  so  different,  that  what  actually  befalls  us  has 
all  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointment.  And  this 
is  the  same,  whether  we  have  faith  in  our  own 
anticipations  or  not.  Experience  may  have  taught 
our  reason  utterly  to  disregard  them,  but  still. 
Fancy  paints  her  pictures,  and  though  we  know 
well  enough  that  they  have  no  real  existence,  we 
cannot  help  comparing  them  with  the  reality. 
This  is  weakness — perhaps  sin — ^but  the  utter 
eradication  of  it  would  seem  lo  be  the  last  triumph 
of  self-discipline.  Looking  back,  we  see  how 
narrowly  we  have  oftentimes  escaped  happiness  ; 
looking  forward,  we  see  a  hundred  bright  possi- 
bilities almost  within  our  grasp,  yet,  perhaps, 
never  to  be  reached.  Oh !  let  us  remember  that 
the  shadow  of  an  awful  Presence  is  upon  us.  and, 
safe  and  still  within  that  guardianship,  let  us  look 
upwards  only ! 

Ida  had  watched  long,  and,  as  she  leaned  her 
forehead  upon  her  hand,  weariness  overcame  her. 
The  multitudinous  stars  began  to  blend  with  each 
other,  and  with  her  thoughts,  in  a  strange,  unnat- 
ural, bewildering  manner  ;  the  burden  of  some 
monotonous  old  melody  seemed  to  be  ringing  softly 
in  her  ears,  and  asserting  some  inexplicable  con- 
nection both  with  stars  and  thoughts,  as  though 
they  were  slowly  waltzing  in  time  to  its  rhythm  ; 
the  inner  and  outer  life  seemed  to  be  melting  into 
each  other,  and  producing  a  compound  most  har- 
moniously inconsistent,  while  the  soul  superin- 
tended this  mystical  chemistry  in  a  mechanical 
sort  of  way,  only  half  conscious  what  it  was  about. 
She  was  in  the  state  in  which  poets  see  their  most 
celestial  visions,  and  painters  drink  in  their  purest 


ideals,  and  musicians  listen  to  strains  which  after- 
wards they  can  neither  remember  nor  forget,  but 
must  needs  reproduce  after  some  poor  fashion  «f 
their  own.  A  movement  in  the  room  startled  her ; 
awake  in  an  instant,  and  guiltily  conscious  of  halv- 
ing neglected  her  charge,  she  looked  up — the  bed 
was  vacant,  and  the  door  ajar,  but  trembling  as 
though  some  hand  had  just  hastily  and  inefll^ctually 
essayed  to  close  it. 

Ida  was  frightened,  though  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  and  she  hurried  out  into  the  passage  just  in 
time  to  see  the  gleam  of  Madeline's  white  drapery, 
as, carrying  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  she  passed  through 
the  door  of  a  bedroom  at  the  further  end.  Ida  fol- 
lowed, and,  looking  into  the  room,  beheld  her 
friend  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  in  which  their 
little  visitor  of  the  preceding  evening  was  sleeping 
the  calm,  happy,  healthful  sleep  of  childhood. 
Madeline's  face  was  pallid,  and  her  eyes  bathed 
in  tears ;  she  wrung  her  hands  repeatedly  with  an 
expression  of  passionate  grief,  and  vainly  strug- 
gled to  restrain  her  audible  sobs.  Presently  she 
arose,  and,  stooping  over  the  bed,  kissed  the  child's 
lips  very  86ftly,  and  with  an  expression  of  terror ; 
then  she  stood  for  some  minutes  gazing  upon  it, 
comparatively  calm  ;  then  moved  from  the  bed,  as 
if  to  go,  but  by  a  sudden  impulse  returned,  cast 
herself  once  more  upon  the  ground,  and  burying 
her  face  in  the  curtain,  wept  without  restraint. 
Ida  stole  gently  to  her  side,  and  winding  her  arms 
around  her,  endeavored  to  lead  her  from  the  room ; 
she  looked  up,  then  bowing  her  face  upon  Ida's 
shoulder,  yielded  without  a  word  to  her  silent  per- 
suasion, and  they  returned  together.  When  the 
door  was  closed  behind  them,  Madeline  agun  broke 
forth  into  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs ;  and  Ida, 
supporting  her,  wept  for  sympathy,  though  quite 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  such  bitter  and  overpow- 
ering anguish.  It  is  a  very  penurious  and  scepti- 
cal love  which  must  understand  before  it  sympa- 
thizes. 

'*  My  darling !  How  I  must  have  frightened 
you!"  murmured  Madeline,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak,  putting  back  Ida's  curk  with  both  her 
hands,  and  looking  into  her  pale,  tearful  face,  with 
an  expression  half  wild,  half  tender. 

"  Oh !  do  not  think  of  me !"  cried  Ida,  **  think 
of  yourself.  You  must  come  to  bed,  and  let  me 
get  you  another  of  those  composing  draughts.  Oh, 
how  you  are  shivering !  you  are  very,  very  ill. 
What  has  it  been,  dear  Madeline?  Were  yoa 
delirious  1" 

"  No — no— alas,  no !"  replied  Madeline.  "  It 
was  all  real ;  and  it  has  been  a  happy,  happy 
night — because,  you  know" — smiling  strangely 
at  Ida — *'  I  never  thought  I  should  have  seen  him 
again."  While  she  spoke  she  was  getting  into 
bed,  and  she  now  lay  down,  and  drew  the  coverlet 
closely  around  her  shaking  limbs.  *'  What  a  c<mi- 
fort  sleep  is !"  she  added,  speaking  in  an  odd,  un- 
certain tone,  and  with  eyes  wandering  about  the 
room.  "  I  wonder  what  I  shall  dream  of.  Do 
you  know,  I  almost  think  I  am  going  to  die." 

There  was  something  positively  fearful  in  the 
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refused  my  eighth  offer,  the  courteous  terms  in 
which  the  note  was  of  necessity  worded,  thinly 
concealed  the  utter  contempt  which  I  felt  for  the 
writer.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  contempt  was  the 
ordinary  attitude  of  my  mind.  But  by  this  time 
1  had  become  unhappy.  I  read — ^I  thought — ^I 
became  dimly  conscious  of  unknown  capacities  and 
unsuspected  depths  in  my  heart.  A  mighty 
craving,  a  vast  want,  was  awaking  within  me.  It 
was  not  the  question  so  natural  to  the  sensitive, 
"  Shall  I  ever  be  loved  1"  that  I  asked  myself— 
it  was  one  even  bitterer,  "  Shall  I — can  I  ever 
level" 

I  remember  very  well  how  this  thought  first 
came  upon  me.  I  had  been  reading  Schiller  and 
Wallenstein,  and  enjoying  (in  the  shallow  unreal 
manner  in  which  those  who  know  nothing  of  na- 
ture are  able  to  enjoy  art)  that  matchless  portrait- 
ure— indeed,  that  only  portraiture,  in  any  ade- 
quate fashion — of  the  perfect  ideal  of  human  love, 
pure,  passionate,  spiritual,  identical  with  virtue, 
because  dependent  on  virtue  as  the  very  condition 
of  its  existence.  Suddenly  it  was,  so  to  speak, 
revealed  to  me  that  this  creation  was  not  a  thing 
apart,  lifeless,  unsuggestive,  impossible,  but  the 
type  of  a  great  class  of  realities,  which  were  to  be 
judged  and  tested  by  their  comparative  degrees  of  ap- 
proach to,  or  departure  from,  this  their  true  though 
invisible  standard.  The  manifold  forms  of  life 
seemed  to  group  themselves  anew  before  my  eyes 
under  the  light  of  this  dawn  ;  many,  nay,  perhaps 
most,  shrank  and  withered  under  it — mere  shells, 
having  neither  substance  nor  spirit ;  while  some, 
and  tliose  not  unfirequently  the  meanest  and  least 
considered,  were  able  to  reflect  some  faint  spark 
of  the  divine  lustre,  and  so  to  assert  their  commun- 
ion with  it.  A  flood  of  beauty  seemed  to  pour 
in  upon  my  soul.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  beheld 
Tbekia,  appareled  in  the  light  of  her  own  purity  ; 
80  full  of  life,  fervor,  gentleness,  genius,  yet  ex- 
isting only  in  and  for  the  soul  for  whose  especial 
service  she  was  created ;  like  one  of  those  Etrus- 
can mirrors,  which,  graceful  in  form  and  rich  in 
ornament,  are  yet  made  only  to  reflect  the  face 
that  looks  upon  them.  And  truly,  the  aspect 
here  presented  is  one  for  which.all  hearts  might  be 
well  content  to  make  themselves  mirrors,  happy  if 
they  are  able  to  give  any  the  faintest  presentment 
of  that  perfect  vision  of  strength  and  tenderness. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  art — there  could  be  noth- 
ing in  all  nature,  were  it  not  by  God's  grace  in- 
dwelt by  the  supernatural-— nsomparable  to  that 
moment  wherein  he,  abdicating  his  proper  sov- 
ereignty by  a  voluntary  and  noble  self-despoil- 
ment, the  very  weakness  of  which  best  proves  his 
strength,  makes  her  his  will  and  his  law ;  and 
she,  becoming  for  the  time  his  conscience,  who  is 
by  habit  and  in  order  the  very  conscience^  and 
angel  of  her  spiritual  life,  sacrifices  without  hesi- 
tation, and  by  an  impulse  which  has  all  the  con- 
stancy of  deliberation  without  its  coldness,  both 
her  own  happiness  and  his.  Her  ownl  We 
can  scarcely  say  this ;  she  had  no  self ;  it  had 


long  since  exhaled  and  been  annihilated  in  the  op- 
springing  steam  of  light. 

Being  faithful 
To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  faithful  too  to  me! 

I  threw  down  the  volume,  and,  as  was  ray 
wont  when  anything  excited  me,  went  for  relief 
to  the  piano,  and  began  to  '*  phantasiren."  Grad- 
ually and  almost  unconsciously  I  broke  into  a 
song — an  old  simple  melody,  the  "  Coolin"  of  the 
Irish  bards,  so  expressive  of  entire  yet  gen- 
tle devotedness.  A  low  sob  disturbed  me.  I 
looked  round,  and  saw  a  young  lady,  a  kind  of 
half-humble  friend,  who  was  then  staying  with 
me,  and  who  spent  her  life  in  worsted  work, 
quietly  weeping  over  her  eternal  embroidery- 
frame.  She  was  an  uninteresting  person,  neither 
elegant,  witty,  nor  sentimental,  and  I  held  her  in 
utter  contempt ;  nevertheless,  I  was  not  even  then 
hard-hearted  enough  to  behold  real  sorrow  with- 
out attempting  some  kind  of  s3nD(ipathy. 

"My  dear  Fanny,  what  1*5  the  matter?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all,"  she  replied,  stammering 
and  abashed ;  "  it  is  very  foolish,  and  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  never  can  hear  that  tone 
without  crying ;  my  poor  dear  brother,  who  is  in 
India,  used  to  sing  it  so  beautifully." 

I  was  in  a  humor  to  be  touched,  and  I  made  a 
few  inquiries  about  this  "  poor  dear  brether." 
The  stupid  girl  became  positively  eloquent.  He 
was  so  clever,  so  good,  so  charming ;  they  had 
sung,  studied,  lived  in  everything  together.  All 
her  opinions  (and  till  that  moment  I  never  knew 
she  had  any)  came  from  him ;  all  her  thoughts 
had  reference  to  him,  and  were  not  recognized  as 
having  any  existence  of  their  own  till  he  had  set 
his  seal  upon  them.  He  was  evidently  the  sun 
of  her  moral  and  mental  world,  and  was  so  in 
more  senses  than  one ;  for  certainly,  till  that  sun 
shone  forth,  the  aforesaid  worlds  lay  in  such 
thick  darkness,  that  nobody  could  have  guessed 
their  existence.  Here  is  a  discovery,  thought  I. 
Here  is  evidently  a  true,  deep,  genuine  affection, 
by  which  a  higher  nature  has  moulded  a  lower 
one  into  some  assimilation  with  itself.  I  am  cu- 
rious to  know  more  about  this  brother. 

"  Do  you  know  Captain  Preston  1"  asked  I  that 
evening  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  an  habitual  visitor  at 
our  house,  a  quiet,  gentlemanlike  and  satirical 
person,  who  was  so  determined  not  to  see  the 
world  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  that  he 
always  looked  at  it  through  slate-colored  crape, 
and  piqued  himself  on  the  clearness  of  his  eye- 
sight. 

"  Oh,  perfectly  well,"  he  replied,  "  he  was  a 
brother  officer  of  mine  before  I  sold  out." 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  he  1" 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  in  all  sincerity, 
or  am  I  to  condenm  that  valuable  quality  to  its  or- 
dinary dvil  death  ?" 

"I  want  to  know  your  real,  honest,  osdi»- 
guised,  unmitigated  opinion." 
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"  Well,  then,  he  is  a  prig  and  a  simpleton «  a 
tiresome  little  red-faced  man,  who  thinkc  it  the 
height  of  literary  polish  to  say  '  inasmuch'  and 
'  moreover,'  and  the  perfection  of  wit  to  talk 
regimental  slang  to  ladies.  When,  after  many 
hard  struggles,  he  had  achieved  a  proper  fit  of 
gloves,  and  learned  to  how  without  scraping,  he 
reposed  upon  his  laurels  ever  aflerwards,  thinking 
no  further  qualifications  necessary  to  complete  his 
ideal  of  a  gentleman." 

I  lifted  up  my  hands  and  eyes,  and  felt  sorely 
mortified.  This,  then,  was  an  illusion.  I  was 
given  to  generalizing.  Is  all  love  an  illusion? 
asked  I  of  myself.  I  hastily  ran  over  in  my 
mind  the  names  of  relations,  friends,  acquaintance  ; 
as  each  presented  itself,  it  was  a  fault,  a  foible, 
or  an  absurdity  which  stood  out  in  bold  relief, 
enabling  me  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  person, 
which,  indeed,  had  no  other  tangible  points  for 
me.     I  began  to  long  for  an  illusion. 

CHAPTER  XV. — Madeline's  diary  continued. 

I  BEGAN  to  ask  myself  with  more  deliberation  and 
reflection  than  I  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  what  was  the  reason  of  all  thisi  Why 
was  life  so  rich  and  warm,  and  beneficent,  and  I 
shivering  like  a  very  beggar  at  its  gates  ?  Was  the 
&ult  mine,  or  was  it  not  rather  chargeable  upon 
that  power  which  some  call  Fate  and  others  Prov- 
idence ?  My  habitual  cynicism  kindled  into  a  fiery 
and  bitter  impatience.  There  was  happiness  around 
me  :  that  I  saw ;  there  was  the  capacity  of  hap- 
piness within  me ;  that  I  felt.  Why  could  I  not 
bring  these  two  together?  Were  there  indeed 
jewels  in  my  path,  and  could  I  not  stoop  to  gather 
them  up,  or  were  they  not  rather  treacherous 
AMun-bubbles  which  imprisoned  the  sunshine,  but 
were  ready  to  burst  at  a  touch  ?  I  came  at  last  to 
a  conclusion  with  which,  impotent,  false  and  mis- 
erable as  it  was,  I  was  &in  to  content  myself.  I 
tried  to  believe  that  tenderness  of  affection  was  in- 
compatible with  strength  of  intellect,  and  that  my 
lonely-heartedness  was  only  the  price  which  I  paid 
for  my  genius.  It  is  because  I  see  so  clearly, 
thought  I,  that  I  cannot  love ;  others  walk  in  twi- 
light, and  to  them  the  lath-and-plaster  erections  of 
the  tea-garden  are  as  the  solemn  antiquities  of 
Ptestum. 

I  took  refuge  in  excitement,  of  which  I  could 
command  as  much  as  I  would.  Ceaseless  gayety, 
perpetual  homage,  these  were  to  supply  the  need 
of  happiness  as  they  precluded  the  possibility  of 
thought.  I  ran  through  the  whole  scale  of  ad- 
miration, from  the  delicate  compliment  gracefully 
veiled  in  badinage,  to  the  desperate  declaration, 
which  it  was  the  triumph  of  my  heartless  vanity 
to  receive  and  to  reject.  Worthless  all !  One 
word  of  quiet  praise,  implied,  not  uttered,  by  lips 
whose  sentence  is  worth  living  for,  would  outweigh 
them  all ;  how  much  more,  one  look  of  real  ten- 
derness !  But  this  I  knew  not ;  experience  had 
leiiiaed  to  teach  it  me ;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to 
believe  in  it.  I  determined  to  revenge  mjrself  by 
the  achievements  of  genius  on  the  isolation  which 


genius  had  produced.  I  feasted  upon  the  adula- 
tion ofiered  to  my  talents  for  music  and  conveisar 
tion,  and  exulted  in  perceiving  how,  as  soon  as  I 
entered  a  room,  the  various  groups  broke  up,  and 
the  best  (using  the  term  in  its  society  sense,  of  the 
most  agreeable)  members  of  each  j^adually  clus- 
tered around  me.  There  was,  however,  one  talent 
which  I  possessed,  and  which  I  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting.  I  knew  my  power  as 
an  actress  to  be  first-rate,  at  least  among  amateurs, 
and  I  determined  to  have  private  theatricals  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  to  shine  forth  in  a  sphere  where 
no  ordinary  rivalry  could  even  attempt  to  follow 
me.  I  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  writing  my 
own  drama,  and  I  constructed  it  so  as  to  display 
my  gifts  in  the  most  striking  manner  possible. 
The  story  selected  was  that  of  Undine,  and  it  will 
be  at  once  perceived  that  tlie  principal  character 
afifords  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  great  variety  of 
powers,  from  the  airiest  and  most  sparkling  play- 
fulness, to  the  deepest  and  tenderest  pathos,  ex- 
cluding only  those  broader  and  stronger  traits  of 
passion  which  would  be  unsuitable  to  a  private  and 
amateur  performance,  especially  by  a  woman.  I 
introduced  a  considerable  number  of  songs,  making 
my  drama  in  fact  a  kind  of  half-opera,  and  on  the 
evening  of  rehearsal  my  triumph  was  complete. 
My  costume — blue  crape,  with  a  coronal  of  watei^ 
lilies  in  my  dark  hair — ^was  pronounced  perfect ; 
I  was  tolerably  well  supported  by  the  Hildebrand 
and  Bertha  of  the  party,  and  when  the  actual  mo- 
ment for  representation  arrived,  I  think  1  scarcely 
ever  remember  to  have  felt  such  exuberance  of 
vivacity.  I  was  sitting  before  my  mirror,  a  little 
impatient  of  the  length  of  time  which  my  maid 
took  in  satisfying  my  critical  vanity  by  the  position 
of  each  individual  lily,  when  Bertha  entered,  with 
a  face  of  considerable  dismay.  I  forestalled  her 
as  she  was  about  to  speak,  with  my  usual  easy 
impertinence,  as  I  now  consider  it — graceful  petu- 
lance, as  my  admirers  were  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing it. 

*'  My  dear  Lady  Emily,  you  look  the  picture 
of  disconsolate  helplessness.  I  'm  quite  sure  you 
have  forgotten  half  your  part." 

Be  it  observed,  in  passing,  that  I  could  scarcely 
have  made  a  more  mal-i^propos  joke  than  this. 
Lady  Emily  was  angrily  conscious  of  her  infe- 
riority to  myself  in  quickness  and  memory,  and 
excessively  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  generally 
perceived.  She  spent  many  a  long  hour  in  private 
study,  and  afterwards  made  her  appearance,  pro- 
fessing that  she  had  been  so  hurried,  she  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  do  more  than  read  her  part 
through,  and  betraying  the  greatest  anno3rance  at 
her  not  unfrequent  mistakes.  There  is  no  surer 
test  of  that  true  tact  which  is  a  combination  of 
delicacy,  refinement,  and  unselfishness,  and  which 
in  its  higher  instances  is  an  instinct  taught  by  af- 
fection for  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  displayed, 
than  that  which  is  afibrded  by  observation  of  the 
manner,  time,  and  subject  of  a  joke  at  the  expense 
of  another.  There  are  few  more  unpleasant  ie< 
flections  for  a  person  who  possesses  this  taot,  aod 
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refused  my  eighth  offer,  the  courteous  terms  in 
which  the  note  was  of  necessity  worded,  thinly 
concealed  the  utter  contempt  which  I  felt  for  the 
writer.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  contempt  was  the 
ordinary  attitude  of  my  mind.  But  by  this  time 
1  had  beccHne  unhappy.  I  read — I  thought — ^I 
became  dimly  conscious  of  unknown  capacities  and 
unsuspected  depths  in  my  heart.  A  mighty 
craving,  a  vast  want,  was  awaking  within  me.  It 
was  not  the  question  so  natural  to  the  sensitiye, 
"  Shall  I  ever  be  loved?"  that  I  asked  myself— 
it  was  one  even  bitterer,  "  Shall  I — can  I  ever 
love?" 

I  remember  very  well  how  this  thought  first 
came  upon  me.  I  had  been  reading  Schiller  and 
Wallenstein,  and  enjoying  (in  the  shallow  unreal 
manner  in  which  those  who  know  nothing  of  na- 
ture are  able  to  enjoy  art)  that  matchless  portrait- 
ure— indeed,  that  only  portraiture,  in  any  ade- 
quate fashion — of  the  perfect  ideal  of  human  love, 
pure,  passionate,  spiritual,  identical  with  virtue, 
because  dependent  on  virtue  as  the  very  condition 
of  its  existence.  Suddenly  it  was,  so  to  speak, 
revealed  to  me  that  this  creation  was  not  a  thing 
apart,  lifeless,  unsuggestive,  impossible,  but  the 
type  of  a  great  class  of  realities,  which  were  to  be 
judged  and  tested  by  their  comparative  degrees  of  ap- 
proach to,  or  departure  from,  this  their  true  though 
invisible  standard.  The  manifold  forms  of  life 
seemed  to  group  themselves  anew  before  my  eyes 
under  the  light  of  this  dawn  ;  many,  nay,  perhaps 
most,  shrank  and  withered  under  it — mere  sheik, 
having  neither  substance  nor  spirit ;  while  some, 
and  tliose  not  unfrequratly  the  meanest  and  least 
considered,  were  able  to  reflect  some  faint  spark 
of  the  divine  lustre,  and  so  to  assert  their  commun- 
ion with  it.  A  flood  of  beauty  seemed  to  pour 
in  upon  my  soul.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  beheld 
Tbekla,  appareled  in  the  light  of  her  own  purity  ; 
so  full  of  life,  fervor,  gentleness,  genius,  yet  ex- 
isting only  in  and  for  the  soul  for  whose  especial 
service  she  was  created ;  like  one  of  those  Etrus- 
can mirrors,  which,  graceful  in  form  and  rich  in 
ornament,  are  yet  made  only  to  reflect  the  face 
that  looks  upon  them.  And  truly,  the  aspect 
here  presented  is  one  for  which.all  hearts  might  be 
well  content  to  make  themselves  mirrors,  happy  if 
they  are  able  to  give  any  the  faintest  presentment 
of  that  perfect  vision  of  strength  and  tenderness. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  art — there  could  be  noth- 
ing in  all  nature,  were  it  not  by  God's  grace  in- 
dwelt  by  the  supernatural-— HM>mparable  to  that 
moment  wherein  he,  abdicating  his  proper  sov- 
ereignty by  a  voluntary  and  noble  self-despoil- 
ment, the  very  weakness  of  which  best  proves  his 
strength,  makes  her  his  will  and  his  law ;  and 
she,  becoming  for  the  time  his  conscience,  who  is 
by  habit  and  in  order  the  very  conscience^  and 
angel  of  her  spiritual  life,  sacrifices  without  hesi- 
tation, and  by  an  impulse  which  has  all  the  con- 
stancy of  deliberation  without  its  coldness,  both 
her  own  happiness  and  his.  Her  own?  We 
caa  scarcely  say  this ;  she  had  no  self;  it  had 


long  since  exhaled  and  been  annihilated  in  the  up- 
springing  steam  of  light. 

Being  faithful 
7b  thine  own  self,  thou  art  faithful  too  to  me! 

I  threw  down  the  volume,  and,  as  was  ray 
wont  when  anything  excited  me,  went  for  relief 
to  the  piano,  and  began  to  *'  phantasiren.*'  Grad- 
ually and  almost  unconsciously  I  broke  into  a 
song — an  old  simple  melody,  the  "  Coolin"  of  the 
Irish  bards,  so  expressive  of  entire  yet  gen- 
tle devotedness.  A  low  sob  disturbed  me.  I 
looked  round,  and  saw  a  young  lady,  a  kind  of 
half-humble  friend,  who  was  then  staying  with 
me,  and  who  spent  her  life  in  worsted  work, 
quietly  weeping  over  her  eternal  embroidery- 
frame.  She  was  an  uninteresting  person,  neither 
elegant,  witty,  nor  sentimental,  and  I  held  her  in 
utter  contempt ;  nevertheless,  I  was  not  even  then 
hard-hearted  enough  to  behold  real  sorrow  with- 
out attempting  some  kind  of  s3nQ(ipathy. 

'*  My  dear  Fanny,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  in- 
quired I. 

*'  Oh,  nothing  at  all,"  she  replied,  stammering 
and  abashed ;  *'  it  is  very  foolish,  and  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  never  can  hear  that  tune 
without  crjring ;  my  poor  dear  brother,  who  is  in 
India,  used  to  sing  it  so  beautifully." 

I  was  in  a  humor  to  be  touched,  and  I  made  a 
few  inquiries  about  this  "poor  dear  brether." 
The  stupid  girl  became  positively  eloquent.  He 
was  so  clever,  so  good,  so  charming ;  they  had 
sung,  studied,  lived  in  everything  together.  All 
her  opinions  (and  till  that  moment  I  never  knew 
she  had  any)  came  fvom  him ;  all  her  thoughts 
had  reference  to  him,  and  were  not  recognized  as 
having  any  existence  of  their  own  till  he  had  set 
his  seal  upon  them.  He  was  evidently  the  sun 
of  her  moral  and  mental  world,  and  was  so  in 
more  senses  than  one  ;  for  certainly,  till  that  sun 
shone  forth,  the  aforesaid  worlds  lay  in  such 
thick  darkness,  that  nobody  could  have  guessed 
their  existence.  Here  is  a  discovery,  thought  I. 
Here  is  evidently  a  true,  deep,  genuine  affection, 
by  which  a  higher  nature  has  moulded  a  lower 
one  into  some  assimilation  with  itself.  I  am  cn- 
'  rious  to  know  more  about  this  brother. 

"  Do  you  know  Captain  Preston  ?"  asked  I  that 
evening  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  an  habitual  visitor  at 
our  house,  a  quiet,  gentlemanlike  and  satirical 
person,  who  was  so  determined  not  to  see  the 
world  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  that  he 
always  looked  at  it  through  slate-colored  crape, 
and  piqued  himself  on  the  clearness  of  his  eye- 
sight. 

"  Oh,  perfectly  well,"  he  replied,  "  he  was  a 
brother  officer  of  mine  before  I  sold  out." 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  in  all  sincerity, 
or  am  I  to  condenm  that  valuable  quality  to  its  or> 
dinary  ctvil  death  1" 

"I  want  to  know  your  real,  honest,  imdia> 
guised,  unmitigated  opinion." 
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"  Well,  then,  he  is  a  prig  and  a  simpleton ,  a 
tiresome  little  red-faced  man,  who  thinkc  it  the 
height  of  literary  polish  to  say  '  inasmuch*  and 
'  moreover,'  and  the  perfection  of  wit  to  talk 
regimental  slang  to  ladies.  When,  after  many 
hard  struggles,  he  had  achieved  a  proper  fit  of 
gloves,  and  learned  to  bow  without  scraping,  he 
reposed  upon  his  laurels  ever  aflerwards,  thi^ing 
no  further  qualifications  necessary  to  completo  his 
ideal  of  a  gentleman." 

I  lifted  up  my  hands  and  eyes,  and  felt  sorely 
mortified.  This,  then,  was  an  illusion.  I  was 
given  to  generalizing.  Is  all  love  an  illusion? 
asked  I  of  mjrself.  I  hastily  ran  over  in  my 
mind  the  names  of  relations,  friends,  acquaintance ; 
as  each  presented  itself,  it  was  a  fault,  a  foible, 
or  an  absurdity  which  stood  out  in  bold  relief, 
enabling  me  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  person, 
which,  indeed,  had  no  other  tangible  points  for 
me.     I  began  to  long  for  an  illusion. 


CHAPTER    XV.- 


-MADELINE'S    DIART    CONTINUED. 


I  BEGAN  to  ask  myself  with  more  deliberation  and 
reflection  than  I  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  what  was  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Why 
was  life  so  rich  and  warm,  and  beneficent,  and  I 
^ivering  like  a  very  beggar  at  its  gates  ?  Was  the 
fiiult  mine,  or  was  it  not  rather  chargeable  upon 
that  power  which  some  call  Fate  and  others  Prov- 
idence ?  My  habitual  cynicism  kindled  into  a  fiery 
and  bitter  impatience.  There  was  happiness  around 
me  :  that  I  saw ;  there  was  the  capacity  of  hap- 
piness within  me ;  that  I  felt.  Why  could  I  not 
bring  these  two  together?  Were  there  indeed 
jewels  in  my  path,  and  could  I  not  stoop  to  gather 
them  up,  or  were  they  not  rather  treacherous 
^bam-bubbles  which  imprisoned  the  sunshine,  but 
were  ready  to  burst  at  a  touch  ?  I  came  at  last  to 
a  conclusion  with  which,  impotent,  false  and  mis- 
erable as  it  was,  I  was  fain  to  content  myself.  I 
tried  to  believe  that  tenderness  of  afiection  was  in- 
compatible with  strength  of  intellect,  and  that  my 
lonely-heartedness  was  only  the  price  which  I  paid 
lor  my  genius.  It  is  because  I  see  so  clearly, 
thought  I,  that  I  cannot  love ;  others  walk  in  twi- 
light, and  to  them  the  lath-and-plaster  erections  of 
the  tea-garden  are  as  the  solemn  antiquities  of 
Paestum. 

I  took  refuge  in  excitement,  of  which  I  could 
command  as  much  as  I  would.  Ceaseless  gayety, 
perpetoal  homage,  these  were  to  supply  the  need 
of  happiness  as  they  precluded  the  possibility  of 
thought.  I  ran  through  the  whole  scale  of  ad- 
miration, from  the  delicate  compliment  gracefully 
Yelled  in  badinage,  to  the  desperate  declaration, 
'vrhich  it  was  the  triumph  of  my  heartless  vanity 
to  receive  and  to  reject.  Worthless  all !  One 
^wrord  of  quiet  praise,  implied,  not  uttered,  by  lips 
^virhoee  sentence  is  worth  living  for,  would  outweigh 
them  all ;  how  much  more,  one  look  of  real  ten- 
derness !  But  this  I  knew  not ;  experience  had 
reftised  to  teach  it  me ;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to 
believe  in  it.  I  determined  to  revenge  myself  by 
the  achievements  of  genius  on  the  isolation  whidi 


genius  had  produced.  I  feasted  upon  the  adula- 
tion ofiered  to  my  talents  for  music  and  oonversar 
tion,  and  exulted  in  perceiving  how,  as  soon  as  I 
entered  a  room,  the  various  groups  broke  up,  and 
the  best  (using  the  term  in  its  society  sense,  of  the 
most  agreeable)  members  of  each  gradually  clus- 
tered around  me.  There  was,  however,  one  talent 
which  I  possessed,  and  which  I  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting.  I  knew  my  power  as 
an  actress  to  be  first-rate,  at  least  among  amateurs, 
and  I  determined  to  have  private  theatricals  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  to  shine  forth  in  a  sphere  where 
no  ordinary  rivalry  could  even  attempt  to  follow 
me.  I  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  writing  my 
own  drama,  and  I  constructed  it  so  as  to  display 
my  gifts  in  the  most  striking  manner  possible, 
llie  story  selected  was  that  of  Undine,  and  it  will 
be  at  once  perceived  that  tlie  principal  character 
affords  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  great  variety  of 
powers,  from  the  airiest  and  most  sparkling  play- 
fulness, to  the  deepest  and  tenderest  pathos,  ex- 
cluding only  those  broader  and  stronger  traits  of 
passion  which  would  be  unsuitable  to  a  private  and 
amateur  performance,  especially  by  a  woman.  I 
introduced  a  considerable  number  of  songs,  making 
my  drama  in  fact  a  kind  of  half-opera,  and  on  the 
evening  of  rehearsal  my  triumph  was  complete. 
My  costome — blue  crape,  with  a  coronal  of  water- 
lilies  in  my  dark  hair — was  pronounced  perfect ; 
I  was  tolerably  well  supported  by  the  Hildebrand 
and  Bertha  of  the  party,  and  when  the  actual  mo- 
ment for  representation  arrived,  I  think  1  scarcely 
ever  remember  to  have  felt  such  exuberance  of 
vivacity.  I  was  sitting  before  my  mirror,  a  little 
impatient  of  the  length  of  time  which  my  maid 
took  in  satisfying  my  critical  vanity  by  the  position 
of  each  individual  lily,  when  Bertha  entered,  with 
a  face  of  considerable  dismay.  I  forestalled  her 
as  she  was  about  to  speak,  with  my  usual  easy 
impertinence,  as  I  now  consider  it — graceful  petu- 
lance, as  my  admirers  were  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing it. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Emily,  you  look  the  picture 
of  disconsolate  helplessness.  I  'm  quite  sure  you 
have  forgotten  half  your  part." 

Be  it  observed,  in  passing,  that  I  could  scarcely 
have  made  a  more  mal-t^propos  joke  than  this* 
Lady  Emily  was  angrily  conscious  of  her  infe- 
riority to  myself  in  quickness  and  memory,  and 
excessively  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  generally 
perceived.  She  spent  many  a  long  hour  in  private 
study,  and  afterwards  made  her  appearance,  pro- 
fessing that  she  had  been  so  hurried,  she  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  do  more  than  read  her  part 
through,  and  betraying  the  greatest  anno3rance  at 
her  not  unfrequent  mistakes.  There  is  no  surer 
test  of  that  true  tact  which  is  a  combination  of 
delicacy,  refinement,  and  unselfishness,  and  which 
in  ite  higher  instances  is  an  instinct  taught  by  af* 
fection  for  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  displayed, 
than  that  which  is  afiforded  by  observation  of  the 
manner,  time,  and  subject  of  a  joke  at  the  expense 
of  another.  There  are  few  more  unpleasant  ie< 
flections  for  a  person  who  possesses  this  taot,  aod 
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yet  occasionally,  out  of  heedlessness,  or  high  spirits, 
or  some  temporary  disturbance  of  mental  equilib- 
rium which  results  in  the  appearance  of  high 
spirits,  sins  against  it,  than  the  discovery  after- 
wards that  he  has  so  sinned ;  a  discovery  which 
the  offender  is  quite  sure  to  make  sooner  or  later, 
though  shame  may  quite  as  often  induce  him  to 
conceal  that  he  has  made  it,  as  to  apologize  for 
his  ofience.  But,  to  resume.  Lady  Emily  an- 
swered me  sharply,  for  I  had  made  her  feel  un- 
comfortable, and  she  was  therefore  in  no  wise 
disposed  to  break  bad  news  tenderly  to  me.  *'  I 
wish,'*  said  she,  '*  that  the  success  of  the  evening 
depended  only  on  my  being  perfect  in  my  part. 
Mr.  Scott  has  sent  an  apology — his  uncle  is  dying, 
somewhere  in  the  north,  and  he  has  been  sum- 
moned away  by  an  express  !*' 

I  started  up  from  beneath  the  orderly  fingers  of 
my  waiting-woman,  utterly  aghast.  Mr.  Scott 
was  Hildebrand ! 

"What  can  be  done?"  I  exclaimed;  "for 
Heaven's  sake  suggest  something !" 

Lady  Emily  was  good-natured  in  the  main; 
besides  which,  she  looked  remarkably  well  in 
pink  satin  and  pearls,  and  wanted  to  show  her- 
self. 

"  I  can  only  think  of  one  chance,"  she  said. 
"If  Mr.  Tyrrell  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
part,  he  has  the  play,  for  I  lent  him  my  copy 
three  weeks  ago ;  and  I  know  he  has  studied  it, 
for  he  was  talking  of  getting  it  up  next  week,  at 
his  uncle's,  the  Duke  of  F ;  and  he  is  a  cap- 
ital actor." 

I  was  too  much  excited  to  notice  my  friend's 
breach  of  confidence  in  thus  lending  my  manu- 
script vrithottt  my  knowledge  or  consent,  though 
at  another  time  I  should  have  indignantly  resented 
it.  "  Mr.  Tyrrell!"  I  repeated,  "  that  tall  ban- 
dit-looking man  with  moustaches,  who  came 
yesterday  with  Mrs.  Wilbraham?  I  scarcely 
know  him,  but  he  would  look  the  part  to  perfec- 
tion." 

"And  play  it,  too,"  responded  Lady  Emily ; 
"he  is  my  second  cousin,  and  I  know  him  in- 
timately." 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?"  asked  I,  musing- 

ly- 

"  Very  clever,"  she  replied ;  "  the  sort  of  per- 
son who  can  do  whatever  he  likes,  and  who  never 
does  what  he  dislikes.  The  only  question  is 
whether  one  could  induce  him  to  undertake  it." 

"  Oh !  go,  dear  Lady  Emily !"  I  cried,  "  per- 
suade, coax,  supplicate,  force  him  to  consent.  He 
never  can  be  so  barbarous  as  to  refuse.  Or  stay,  had 
you  not  better  send  him  a  little  note  requesting  his 
instant  presence  in  the  library,  and  you  and  I  will 
meet  him  there,  and  use  ail  our  powers  to  prevail 
upon  him." 

Lady  Emily  thought  this  the  more  promising 
scheme,  and  having  despatched  the  note,  we  hur- 
ried into  the  library,  and  awaited  our  doom.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell 
entered.  I  see  him  now  as  I  saw  him  then,  save 
for  the  cold  sickness  at  my  heart,  which  bears 


witness  to  the  time  between  then  and  now.  How 
strange  to  remember  one  who  has  become  a  part 
of  ourselves,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  he 
was  when  he  was  a  stranger  to  us !  There  is  an 
unreality  about  our  contemplation  of  him,  as  though 
we  were  looking  at  a  phantom,  and  not  at  a  human 
being.  And  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Whatsoever 
thought  once  passes  through  our  minds,  whatsoever 
feeling  has  once  touched  the  surface  or  searched  the 
depths  of  our  hearts,  is  irrevocable,  indelible,  in  a 
sense,  eternal.  We  can  no  more  undo  its  work, 
and  make  ourselves  what  we  were  before  its  com- 
ing, for  a  single  moment,  or  in  a  single  respect, 
than  we  can  listen  to  familiar  melody  as  new,  and 
feel  curious  for  the  coming,  and  surprised  at  the 
sound  of  each  successive  note,  whose  pitch  and 
value  we  know  well  long  before  it  strikes  upon 
our  ear.  We  can /orce  the  timid  flower  (expres- 
sive phrase !)  till  we  have  compelled  it  to  spread 
its  petals  w^ide,  and  open  its  bosom — once  blown, 
there  is  no  power  to  make  it  again  a  soft  and 
shrouded  bud.  Oh  that  wc  had  this  power !  Oh 
that  we  could  unlearn  our  experience !  Oh  that 
we  could,  indeed,  make  some  few  familiar  names 
strange  to  our  ears  and  to  our  hearts  !  Is  there 
one  human  l>eing  who  would  not,  if  he  could,  un- 
live his  past  life? 

Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  consented  to  oblige  us ;  but  it 
was  done  indifferently,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of 
civility.  No  vigilance  of  anxious  vanity  could 
detect  the  fiiintest  shadow  of  personal  compliment 
to  myself.  I  was  piqued,  and  I  never  exerted  my- 
self so  much  to  conquer  admiration  as  on  that  even- 
ing, and  before  its  close  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  I  had  succeeded.  The  breathless  attention 
with  which  he  listened  to  my  singing  was  suffi- 
ciently expressive.  In  the  last  scene,  where  the 
vision  of  the  hapless  Undine  returns  and  weeps 
her  repentant  lover  to  death,  I  had  adapted  some 
plaintive  and  appropriate  words  to  Schubert's  mel- 
ody, "  L'addio,"  and  I  sang  them  with  all  the  pa- 
tlios  of  which  my  voice  was  capable.  Many  of  my 
audience  were  moved  to  tears,  and  I  was  convinced 
that  the  emotion  betrayed  by  Hildebrand  himself 
was  not  altogether  assumed.  When  the  curtain 
fell,  I  sank  into  a  chair  overcome  by  the  pleasant 
exhaustion  of  excitement  and  triumph.  Most  ot 
the  dramatis  persons  gathered  around  me,  and 
plied  me  with  compliments  as  fast  as  my  heart 
could  desire ;  Mr.  Tyrrell  stood  a  little  aloof,  and 
said  nothing.  Whilst  I  was  receiving  all  this 
homage,  and  parrying  by  repartee  such  instances 
of  it  as  seemed  a  little  too  strong,  my  eyes  invol- 
untarily sought  him  ;  he  was  looking  at  me,  and 
I  felt  myself  blush,  that  I  should  have  been  thus 
detected  in  watching  him.  I  rose  with  some  im- 
patience. "  I  believe  we  shall  find  supper  in  the 
saloon,"  said  I,  "  and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
that  Undine  has  so  little  that  is  ethereal  in  her  na- 
ture, that  she  is  longing  for  cold  chicken.  Bo  let 
us  come." 

I  stood  at  the  door  while  my  guests  defiled  past 
me  in  couples ;  Mr.  Tyrrell,  as  in  duty  bound, 
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oflfering  me  his  arm.  As  we  followed  the  others, 
he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  great  liberty,  and 
I  must  ask  you  to  retain  the  character  of  the  for- 
giving Undine  a  few  minutes  longer.  Will  you 
make  me  a  present  of  one  of  those  flowers  1  I  am 
a  perfect  school-girl  in  my  love  of  autographs  and 
relics — and  I  want  a  memoriaJ  of  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  to-night." 

I  severed  a  lily  from  my  boquet  very  gracious- 
ly, and  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  as  I  did  so,  "  I 
think  this  the  prettiest  compliment  I  have  yet  re- 
ceived." 

"  I  never  pay  compliments,"  was  his  grave  an- 
swer, as  he  took  the  flower.  *'  Thank  you ;  you 
are  very  kind." 

At  supper  he  sat  between  Lady  Emily  and  my- 
self, and  at  first  talked  exclusively  to  his  cousin. 
Presently,  however,  he  turned  and  spoke  to  me  in 
his  peculiar  quiet  manner,  half-deferential,  half- 
fimiiliar,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  ''  We 
are  arguing,"  said  he,  "  won't  you  help  usi" 

"  I  will  help  one  of  you,"  replied  I,  laughing, 
"  when  I  know  the  subject  of  the  argument." 

**  Lady  Emily  is  one  of  the  National  Peace  Con- 
gress," he  answered ;  "  but,  inconsistently  with 
the  practice  of  that  august  body,  she  is  ready  to 
make  war  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Oh,  if  you  state  my  case,"  cried  Lady  Emily, 
"  you  are  certain  to  make  me  seem  in  the  wrong. 
It  is  not  fair.  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  were  discuss- 
ing, Madeline — this  terrible  duel ;  and  Mr.  Tyrrell 
defends  it." 

The  "  terrible  duel"  was  an  event  just  then 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  whole  fashionable 
world.  Two  young  ofiicers,  nearly  connected, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  their  fatal  difference  strong- 
ly attached,  had  fought  on  some  quarrel,  which, 
beginning  in  a  merely  political  question,  had  grown 
personal  in  the  violence  of  the  argument.  One 
fell,  and  the  other  was  scarcely  restrained  from 
committing  suicide  in  the  first  agony  of  his  fruit- 
leas  remorse.  That  which  rendered  the  case  pe- 
culiarly distressing  was  the  fact  that  the  survivor 
had  originally  refused  the  challenge,  and  only  been 
goaded  into  acceptance  of  it  by  taimts  reflecting 
upon  his  courage.  He  was  the  more  to  be  pitied, 
that,  being  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament  phys- 
ically, and  never  having  been  in  action,  nor  had 
any  opportunity  of  proving  his  mind  to  be  stronger 
than  his  body,  he  must  have  felt  himself  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  such  suspicions,  and  unable,  except 
by  a  very  high  mental  effort,  to  despise  them. 

*'  Is  it  possible,"  asked  I,  addressing  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell, "that  you  defend  duelling  on  principle?  I 
thought  trial  by  combat  had  been  abolished  with 
other  middle-age  absurdities,  and  that  nobody  ever 
argued  in  favor  of  it,  though,  like  many  other 
things,  plenty  of  people  might  be  found  who  prac- 
tise it." 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  do  not  argue  in  favor 
of  it.  I  only  say,  that,  in  Captain  Methven's  case, 
I  should  have  done  as  he  did." 

*'  Then  yon  deliberately  profess,"  observed  I, 


"  that  you  would  do  that  which  you  cannot  defend  t 
At  any  rate,  you  are  very  honest." 

He  smiled.  "  I  should  consider  the  act  wrong, 
absurd,  useless,  and — unavoidable,"  said  he. 
"  There  is  no  extremity,  surely,  to  which  a  man 
may  not  be  driven  in  order  to  preserve  his  name 
from  a  stain  impossible  to  cleanse.  If  Methven 
had  had  any  previous  opportunity  of  proving  his 
courage,  I  i^ould  have  thought  him  altogether  un- 
pardonable. As  it  is,  I  don't  see  what  else  he 
could  do." 

The  standard  by  which  a  woman,  even  if  irre- 
ligious, tries  thoughts  and  actions,  is  generally 
higher  and  purer  than  that  of  a  man  practically  not 
inferior  to  herself;  for  two  reasons: — first,  be- 
cause she  is  brought  much  less  in  contact  with  the 
actual,  and  therefore  has  not  the  same  temptations 
to  lower  it ;  secondly,  because,  for  the  most  part, 
she  is  less  open-eyed  to  inconsistencies  of  all  kinds, 
and  therefore  feels  not  the  absolute  need  of  mak- 
ing rule  and  practice,  in  some  measure,  accordant 
with  each  other.  She  is  consequently  prone  to  a 
state  of  mind  which  maybe  called  the  very  reverse 
of  masculine ;  she  neither  accommodates  her  rule 
to  the  reality,  nor  subdues  the  reality  to  her  rule, 
but  she  unconsciously  keeps  them  distinct,  so  that 
the  one  is  pure,  the  other  full  of  defects,  and  yet 
she  is  not  distressed  by  the  discrepancy.  In  many 
cases  she  perhaps  fails  to  discover  it.  Thus.  I 
was  shocked  by  Mr.  T3rrrell's  proclamation  of  his 
own  deliberate  inconsistency  ;  had  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, expressed  his  determination  never  to  fight  a 
duel,  and  afterwards  fought  one,  I  should  probably 
have  forgiven  him  very  easily.  It  is  not  for  this, 
however,  that  I  record  the  conversation.  How 
often  have  the  words  since  recurred  to  my  memory ! 
Why  did  I  not  sooner  comprehend  the  constraining 
principle  of  all  his  actions — the  determination  to 
do,  not  whatever  was  right,  or  wise,  or  even  politic, 
but  simply,  whatever  would  preserve  his  honor 
from  the  merest  possibility  of  a  slur,  either  in  his 
own  eyes,  or  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Strict,  del- 
icate, sensitive — nay,  in  a  sense,  if  it  be  not  pro- 
fanation to  use  the  word,  spiritual  was  this  honor 
of  his.  He  was  himself  his  own  severest  judge. 
Let  it  appear  that  he  had  in  any  way  committed 
himself — no  matter  how  inadvertently — and  no 
sacrifice  appeared  to  him  too  mighty  to  redeem  the 
pledge.     But  I  was  blind ! 

To  return  to  that  memorable  evening.  I  was  too 
much  occupied  with  my  triumphs  and  my  admirers 
to  notice  the  unusual  demeanor  of  my  father, 
though  I  have  since  been  told  that  it  was  noticed 
by  everybody  else.  He  was  in  unusually  high 
spirits  at  first,  with  some  appearance  of  excitement, 
and  he  drank  five  or  six  glasses  of  wine  in  succes- 
sion— a  very  unconmion  practice  for  him,  as  he 
was  a  man  not  only  of  temperate  but  of  abstemious 
habits.  As  the  supper  proceeded,  he  became  ap- 
parently very  tired,  and  unable  to  fulfil  the  ordi- 
nary conversational  duties  of  a  host.  During  the 
last  half  hour,  he  seemed  in  a  state  of  absolute 
exhaustion,  exerting  himself  to  answer  such  re- 
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marks  as  were  addressed  to  him  with  a  smile  of 
forced  courtesy,  but  with  a  decree  of  effort  so  man- 
ifest, that  it  was  painful  to  witness  it.  He  roused 
himself  again  to  pay  the  parting  compliments  to 
his  guests,  and  stood  bowing  and  making  adieuz, 
as  each  party  took  their  leave,  with  a  mechanical 
sort  of  regularity,  and  wandering  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  betoken  that  his  thoughts  were  very  far 
off.  When  the  last  was  gone,  he  stood  still  a  mo- 
ment, pressing  his  hands  upon  his  eyes,  and  then 
rapidly  approached  the  sofa  on  which  I  was  half- 
reclining,  contemplating  with  languid  satisfaction 
the  becoming  effect  of  my  white  draperies  and  lily 
coronet  as  displayed  by  a  large  mirror  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  room. 

**  Well,  papa,"  said  I,  lifting  my  eyes  to  his 
as  he  drew  near,  ''  have  you  no  compliments  to 
pay  me?" 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly  in  silence,  and  with  an 
expression  of  gloom  so  profound,  that  I  involun- 
tarily started  upright,  and  asked,  '*  What  is  the 
matter?" — ^not,  I  confess,  with  any  very  grievous 
flutterings  of  heart,  for  one  who  loves  nothing  can- 
not possibly  have  many  subjects  of  fear. 

He  replied  with  his  wonted  cold  brevity  of  man- 
ner, which  acquired  repulsive  harshness  under  the 
circumstances,  *'  Madeline,  you  are  a  woman  now, 
and  a  sensible  one.  I  owe  you  my  confidence.  I 
am  ruined." 

I  sprang  up,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm,  look- 
ing wildly  and  eagerly  into  his  face,  almost  ex- 
pecting to  discover  symptoms  of  insanity.  He  met 
the  look  without  flinching,  and  simply  reiterated 
the  words,  "  I  am  ruined."  Then  releasing  him- 
self from  my  grasp,  and  sitting  down  on  the  so&, 
he  made  me  sit  beside  him,  and  proceeded,  with 
the  same  immovable  conciseness,  to  explain  the 
details  of  the  case.  These  are  unimportant, 
neither  am  I  sufficiently  conversant  with  business 
to  record  them  accurately.  The  result  is  enough. 
It  was  ruin,  dire,  total,  imminent !  My  mind 
could  scarcely  stretch  to  the  comprehension  of  it. 
My  father  went  on  to  say,  that  there  was  one 
chance  of  escape  which  it  was  impossible  to  render 
intelligible  to  me  by  reason  of  the  technicalities 
which  it  involved.  One  thing  was  necessary, 
however — namely,  secrecy ;  and  this  he  took  im- 
mense pains  to  make  me  comprehend.  The  secret 
must  be  kept  for  six  months,  and  we  must  live  as 
usual,  incur  our  ordinary  expenses,  and  take  care 
to  let  no  one  suspect  on  how  frail  a  tenure  our 
prosperity — nay,  our  very  means  of  existence,  was 
hanging.  At  this  point,  my  father  came  in  con- 
tact with  almost  the  only  very  strong  feeling  of 
right  which  existed  in  my  mind — love  of  truth. 
I  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  every  species  of 
deception,  whether  acted  or  expressed ;  it  was  not 
only  impossible  to  me,  but  loathsome.  I  answered, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  "  Papa,  you  must 
send  me  away.     I  cannot  help  you  in  diis." 

He  half  smiled ;  and  I  have  since  felt  quite  sure 
that  he  wished  and  intended  to  make  me  say  this ; 
indeed,  it  was  evident  at  the  moment  that  his  plans 
had  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  such  a  deter- 


mination on  my  part.  He  immediately  proposed 
to  me  to  go  and  stay  with  some  relations  of  ours, 
who,  ever  since  I  grew  up,  had  been  imploring  a 
visit  from  me  without  success.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  an  elderly  bachelor  brother,  and  two 
maiden  sisters,  likewise  of  sober  maturity.  Their 
name  was  Barron,  and  they  resided  in  a  large, 
formal,  old-fashioned,  country  mansion,  in  dignified 
seclusion,  or  prim,  periodical  society,  which  it 
gave  me  the  headache  only  to  think  of.  Mr.  Bar- 
ron was  my  godfather,  and  he  was  likewise  pos- 
sessed of  inomense  wealth ;  so  that  I  suppose  my 
father  thought  it  no  bad  speculation  to  endeavor 
to  secure  his  affections  for  me,  just  now,  when 
other  prospects  seemed  so  lamentably  failing. 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  I  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced. I  felt  hsdf  stunned,  sure  that  some  great 
misfortime  had  befallen  me,  yet  by  no  means  alive 
to  its  full  extent ;  for  I  was  in  ^kX  too  ignorant 
of  reality  to  conceive  it.  I  had  not,  as  yet,  an  idea 
of  how  much  of  my  enjojrment  of  life  was  derived 
solely  from  the  possession  of  wealth.  I  fancied 
that  I  should  command  as  much  admiration  as  I 
had  hitherto  commanded,  with  the  additional  satis- 
faction of  feeling  sure  that  I  owed  it  to  my  per- 
sonal claims  only ;  and  as  I  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  want  luxury  and  attendance,  so  I  could 
not  imagine  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  the  depriva- 
tion— it  never  came  across  my  thoughts.  A  vague, 
pretty  vision  of  a  cottage,  such'  as  stands  oflen  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  stage,  and  is  dwelt  in  by 
the  heroines  of  melodramas,  and  of  myself  moving 
about  in  it,  looking  more  handsome  than  ever  in 
my  simple  attire,  and  gracefully  busied  in  what  I 
called  to  myself  '*  household  toils,"  without  ever 
for  one  moment  defining  what  such  household  toils 
might  be,  flitted  not  unpleasantly  across  my  mind, 
and  was  my  only  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  "  utter 
ruin."  In  the  mean  while,  my  maid  packed  up 
for  me  a  wardrobe  that  might  have  suited  a  duch- 
ess, and,  after  receiving  from  my  father  a  kiss 
which  had  less  of  coldness  than  any  which  I  ever 
remembered  to  have  received  before,  I  took  my 

place  in  the  train,  and  started  for . 

I  arrived  at  my  destination  about  three  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  handed  from  the  carriage 
by  my  godfather,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I 
was  a  child.  He  was  a  somewhat  stiff  and  heavy- 
looking  personage,  some  forty  years  old,  whose 
hearty  welcome  was  the  most  chilling  that  can  be 
conceived.  He  took  bold  of  my  hand — ^for  he  did 
not  shake  it — said  abruptly,  and  as  if  the  words 
were  produced  by  machinery,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  at  Stanbury  House,"  and  then,  giving  me  his 
arm,  conducted  me  into  the  hall  in  silence.  His 
sisters  were  not  at  home,  but  wonld  return  to  dm- 
ner ;  and  he  suggested  that  I  should  take  a  stroU 
in  the  grounds  with  him  to  wile  away  the  time. 
Glad  to  do  anything,  I  readily  acquiesced,  and  w« 
sauntered  forth  together.  We  walked  for  half  a* 
hour,  and  only  one  observation  did  he  make  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  walk,  except  those  that  I 
wrenched  from  him  by  desperate  questioning.  Thb 
one  was  elicited  by  my  stopping  to  admire  a  fins 
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•apen  tree.  ' '  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  noticed 
it,"  said  Mr.  Barron,  *'  but  the  branches  of  this 
aspen  have  rather  an  ebn-like  form  of  growth,  and, 
in  the  sweep  before  the  house,  on  the  left-hand 
side,  there  is  an  ekn  which  grows  exactly  in  the 
form  of  an  aspen.  "How  very  singular!"  re- 
sponded I,  though  I  neither  discerned  the  one  fact 
nor  believed  the  other. 

There  was  no  improvement  when  the  sisters 
came  in.  They  were  hard-featured,  angular  wo- 
men, with  harsh,  dull  voices,  and  manners  that  were 
stiff,  but  scarcely  polished  enough  to  be  called 
formal.  They  never  spoke  except  in  case  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  then  said  as  little  as  they 
could.  As  for  small  talk,  only  a  frantic  person 
could  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  in  their  pres- 
ence. Occasionally  each  contradicted  the  other, 
and  sometimes  both  at  once  briefly  contradicted 
Mr.  Barron ;  and  these  were  the  liveliest  moments 
of  the  day.  They  never  argued — ^they  could  not 
have  said  consecutive  words  enough  for  an  argu- 
ment ;  they  might  rather  be  said  to  deal  in  frag- 
mentary and  detached  cavils.  When  we  came  into 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  th^y  both  sat  down 
bolt  upright  upon  the  sofa,  and  steadily  stared  at 
me.  I  found  I  could  not  bear  it,  and  many  and 
furious  were  the  efforts  which  I  made  at  conver- 
sation. Whatever  I  said  Miss  Barron  doubted, 
and  Miss  Eliza  Barron  immediately  differed  from 
her  sister,  and  did  not  agree  with  me.  One  speci- 
men I  may  give :  "J  (hopelessly,)  I  have  had  a 
lovely  day  for  my  journey." 

Miss  Barron  (sternly).  "  Do  you  call  it  lovely? 
I  found  it  very  chilly."  Miss  Eliza  Barron  (very 
quickly).  "  Oh  !  no,  not  chilly,  Priscilla ;  the  thei> 
mometer  was  above  temperate.  But  certainly  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  lovely  day ;  for  there 
were  two  showers,  and  the  clouds  were  very  thick 
in  the  west." 

Miss  Barron  (gloomily).  "  I  don't  think  there 
were  two  showers." 

Miss  EUza  (resolutely).  "  I  counted  them." 

Miss  Barron  (inexorably).  "  So  did  I." 

(A  long  silence.) 

"  What  a  venerable-looking  old  house  this  is ! 
I  quite  admire  it.  I  do  love  everything  that  is 
old-fashioned  and  quaint ;  these  couches,  now,  and 
those  tall,  narrow  mirrors  are  quite  pleasant  to  my 
eyes ;  only  one  fancies  everybody  ought  to  wear 
hoops  and  powder  here." 


Miss  Barron,  "  The  house  may  look  venerable, 
but  it  is  n't  a  hundred  years  old  ;  and  we  furnished 
the  drawing-room  last  summer." 

Miss  Eliza,  "  Last  spring,  Priscilla.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, I  should  n't  have  supposed  anybody  would 
have  admired  this  furniture  for  its  antiquity." 

Miss  Barron,  "  I  call  June  summer." 

Miss  Eliza,  "  So  do  I;  but  this  room  was  fur- 
nbhed  in  May." 

Another  long  silence.  I  gave  it  up,  and  deter^ 
mined  to  wait  patiently  for  one  of  my  hostesses  to 
speak.  I  did  wait  a  ^11  quarter  of  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which  both  the  sisters  continued  to  sit  bolt 
upright  and  stare  at  me.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  period  Miss  Eliza  volunteered  an  observation. 

"  Did  you  notice  a  very  curious  thing  in  the 
grounds  1"  said  she  :  "  we  have  an  elm  tree  which 
grows  just  like  an  aspen,  and  an  aspen  which  is 
shaped  exactly  like  an  elm." 

Miss  Barron  remarked  that  the  aspen  was  cer- 
tainly very  like  an  elm,  but  she  never  could  see 
that  the  elm  had  the  smallest  resemblance  to  an 
aspen.  Miss  Eliza  said  that  was  particularly 
strange.  She  would  not  have  been  surprised  if 
her  sister  had  not  seen  the  likeness  in  the  aspen  ; 
but  the  elm  was  really  so  extraordinary  like,  that 
she  could  not  understand  how  anybody  could  fail 
to  perceive  it.  Here  the  conversation  dropped, 
and  scarcely  anything  more  was  said,  till  we  ex- 
changed our  frigid  "  Good-nights,"  and  departed 
to  rest. 

I  believe  these  were  both  very  good  women ; 
they  were  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  in- 
tended to  be  very  kind  to  me.  They  were  char- 
itable to  the  poor,  and  regular  in  the  performance 
of  their  religious  duties.  They  would  have  nursed' 
each  other  in  illness  with  devotion,  though  as- 
suredly not  with  tenderness,  and  I  do  believe  that 
if  either  had  died,  the  survivor  would  have  found 
it  possible  to  look  graver  and  say  less  than  before. 
But,  to  live  with  them !  I  would  rather  live  with 
three  students  of  the  French  horn,  and  a  singing 
master! 

My  delight  may  be  imagined,  when,  after  a  fort- 
night's endurance  of  this  slow  starvation,  just  as  I 
was  feeling  that  every  spark  of  life,  energy,  and 
warmth  was  altogether  extinguished  within  me, 
they  gave  a  dinner-party,  and  among  the  first  de- 
tachment of  guests  who  entered,  I  recognized  Mr. 
Tyrrell. 


The  Ladies^  WorkhTabk  Book;  containing  clear 
and  Practical  Instructions  in  Plain  and  Fancy 
Needlework,  Embroidery,  Knitting,  Netting, 
and  Crotchet.  With  numerous  Engravings,  il- 
lustrative of  the  various  stitches  in  those  useful 
and  fashionable  employments.  Published  by  T. 
B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia.  Redding  &  Co. 
Boston. 

UsvFUL  and  fiishionable?  Oyes:  there  is  knit- 
ting— ^that  is  useful ;  we  learned  to  knit.  Of  the 
fiuhionable,  there  is  no  doubt.  We  have  had  much 
pleasure  in  looking  over  the  engravings,  which  are 
of  the  most  entertaining  kind — ^and  can  join  in  what 
the  printer  baa  raid  on  the  cover — ^^  A  winrk  every 


lady  should  possess."    And  that  they  will  be  wil- 
ling to  do. 

Hints  on  PuMic  Architecture,    By  Robert  DaIiB 
OwBN.     Containing  113  Engravings. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Putnam,  N.  Y.,  a 

few  sheets  of  this  work  as  a  specimen.    They  ara 

very  beautiful. 
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Memoirs  of  my  Youth,  By  A.  De  Lamaetivs* 
Harper  &  J^thett. 
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Pro9pbcto8. — This  work  in  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  fayor- 
'  ably  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  out  while  thus  extending  our 
sco|)e  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  aMractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  luUy  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elatiorate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinbur^h^ 
Qwtrierly^  and  other  Reviews;  and  Blackioood'a  nonle 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
monntain  Scenery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  £lrammer,  the  judicious  AtKernsum^  the 
busy  and  industrious  Litierary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  ChrU- 
tum  Observer ;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UniversUu,  New  Monthly, 
Pnuer's,  TaU%  Ainawortk';  Hood^a,  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers*  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  ihink  it  good  enough,  make 
^e  of  the  thunder  of  Tae  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  ffrowth  of  the  British  colonies.  .* 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  andwill  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
•11  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 

Terms. — The  Living  Aqk  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTBLL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Bmm- 
fieid  sts.,  Boston;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  Ite 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  tne  work,  orders  shouu  be 


addressed  to  the  office  qfjnmieaUon,  as  above. 

Oubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
ibilows  :— 

Four  oopiew  for       •       .       •       .120  00. 

Nine      "      "         ....    WO  00. 

Twelve"     «         .       .       .       .    tSO  00. 

Complete  teto.  in  twenty  volumes,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1949,  handsome! V  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are 
for  sale  at  forty  aollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
booiKi,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12(  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly 
ennance  their  value. 


Binding.— "We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  castomers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in 
exchange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding 
is  50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  fature 
volomet. 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  fully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afioirs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living'  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement— to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cfhildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in« 
formed  family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  chsracter.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowinr  the  wheat  from,  the 
chaf,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 

Agencies.— We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangemenu, 
in  all  parts  of  Norih  America,  for  increasiuff  the  circula- 
tion  ol  this  work — ^and  for  doins  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  seed  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  oa,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4(  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  oomea 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (U  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to :— r 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  ia 
numbera,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  om 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.*' 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  thst  form,  tlw 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbera.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  coniainiiur  m 
each  pari  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  ouarterGes. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numben,  as  iresber  ud 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


WASBnreroir,  97  Dm.,  184S. 


Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  seleuoe  whieh  abound  ia  Europe  and  in  this  ooantry,  thb 
has  appealed  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  eootatna  indeed  the  ezposiiion  ooly  of  the  oorrent  lilentm  of  Om 
■Mlish  luogoagei  but  tibia  by  its  mmieose  ezteDt  and  oompithnaiM  bkMm  a  portiaitoft  eif  the  himaa  miiia  te 
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Wtom  Fnate'i  Maguhie. 
LETTER    OF   ADVIGB    FROM   AN    EXFERIBNCED 
MATRON  TO  A  TOUNG  MARRIED  LADY. 

Let  other  women  say  what  they  will,  I  for  my 
part  will  ever  maintain  that  a  wife  should  always 
keep  before  her  mind  the  very  words  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony;  and  among  others,  the  promise 
she  has  made  to  "  love,  honor,  and  obey,"  This 
last  word,  I  know,  sounds  ugly  to  many  of  my 
own  sex ;  but  that  is  entirely  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion. They  suppose  it  to  mean  that  a  wife  is  to 
be  a  shve  to  her  husband.  And,  to  be  sure,  if 
you  lived  in  a  country  of  savages,  and  were  fool 
enough  to  marry  one  of  them,  you  might,  I  admit, 
be  considered  as  fairly  bound  by  your  own  act  to 
be  his  slave  ;  becaluse  among  savages  a  wife  is  so 
regarded.  And  so  again,  if  you  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  you  would 
make  yourself  his  slave,  because  such  is  the  Rus- 
sian constitution. 

But  when  we  in  this  country  swear  allegiance 
to  the  king,  we  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  take  his 
proclamation  for  law,  but  only  to  obey  him  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  and  custom  of  this  country. 
And  on  the  same  principle  you  promise  to  obey 
your  husband  agreeably  to  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  a  civilized  country  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  king,  we  know,  is  'Mn  all  causes  and  over 
all  persons,  within  these  his  dominions,  supreme  ;'* 
tiiat  is,  no  act  of  Parliament  is  vulid  till  it  has  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  and  no  minister  of  state, 
or  judge,  &c.,  can  hold  office  except  under  the 
king's  '*  sign  manual ;"  but  we  know,  also,  that  in 
practice  the  king  never  thinks  of  refusing  the  royal 
assent  to  any  bill  that  has  passed  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  however  distasteful  it  may  be  to  him. 
And  whatever  papers  his  ministers  put  before  him, 
he  must  sign  ;  else  they  would  not  remain  in 
office.  And  he  cannot  really  appoint  any  minis- 
ters he  may  fancy ;  because  no  man  could  continue 
in  office  who  could  not  command  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament. He  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  wish  his 
"  servants,  the  ministers,"  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  his  "  faithful  commons"  along  with  them ; 
but  still  he  must  do  what  his  ministers  bid  him, 
and  they  must  do  whatever  Parliament  insists  on. 
The  "  royal  siipremacy"  consists,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  this  :  that  he  is  required  not  only  to  let 
ministers  and  Parliament  do  what  they  please,  but 
also  to  issue  his  *'  royal  commands"  to  that  effect. 
They  must  act  according  to  their  own  will,  and  he 
must  declare  it  to  be  his  will  also,  and  must  back 
it  by  his  authority,  even  though  his  own  private 
inclination  should  be  quite  another  way. 

Such,  as  we  all  know,  is  our  glorious  oonstita- 
tion.    And  somewhat  like  it  is  the  oonstitutioa  of 
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the  marriage-state.  That  is,  the  husband  is  to  be 
in  all  things  supreme,  you  being  virtually  the  ruler 
in  the  wife's  proper  department,  but  taking  care, 
as  far  as  possible,  that  your  husband's  sanction, 
and  indeed  command,  should  support  whatever  you 
do.  You  are,  i^  your  own  proper  sphere,  hie 
representative,  just  as  a  judge  represents  the  king; 
and  you  are  to  show  your  loyal  obedience  to  him 
by  doing  your  utmost  to  enforce  compliance  with 
all  that  he,  in  your  person,  shall  decree  and  direct, 
and  to  bring  him  to  give  his  sanction,  as  he  is  in 
duty  bound  to  do,  to  all  your  decisions  in  your 
own  department. 

And  what  is  the  wife's  proper  department? 
Evidently  her  household.  Domestic  management, 
almost  all  would  say,  belongs  to  the  woman ;  as 
the  trade  or  profession,  or  public  business,  belongs 
to  the  man.  By  domestic  concerns  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  office  of  a  housekeeper,  but  all  that 
relates  to  home :  the  servants,  the  children,  social 
intercourse  with  friends  and  neighbors ;  sdl  this, 
as  well  as  the  house  and  furniture,  and  the  man- 
agement of  expenditure,  belongs  to  the  wife. 

In  the  humbler  walks  of  life  all  people  under- 
stand this.  A  carpenter,  for  instance,  or  a  brick- 
layer, is  reckoned  a  good  husband  if  he  keeps  to 
his  chisel  or  his  trowel,  works  hard  all  the  week, 
and  regularly  brings  home  his  earnings  to  his 
wife.  And  it  is  her  business  to  see  that  he  and 
the  children  are  fed  and  clothed,  and  lodged  as 
they  should  be.  If  he  spends  part  of  his  earnings 
at  the  alehouse,  the  poor  wife  may  be  forced  to 
submit ;  but  she  is  not  bound  in  duty.  On  the 
contrary,  if  she  can  scold  him  or  scratch  him  away 
from  the  alehouse,  she  is  bound,  in  obedience  to 
him,  to  do  so  ;  because  she  represents  him  in  her 
own  proper  department,  and  is  acting  by  his  author- 
ity— that  is,  by  the  authority  of  his  right  reason 
in  opposition  to  his  folly.  And  if  he  should  stop 
part  of  his  .wages  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  without 
first  consulting  with  her  whether  he  wants  them 
more  than  she  does  a  new  cap,  she  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  irregular  proceeding  if  she  can.  He  is 
rebelling  against  his  oton  lawful  authority,  which 
is,  in  these  matters,  vested  in  her. 

Now  it  is  just  the  same  in  all  situations  in  life. 
Let  the  physician  attend  to  his  patients,  and  the 
lawyer  to  his  clients,  and  the  squire  receive  his 
rents,  &c. ;  and  let  each  of  these  confine  himself 
to  these  his  professional  duties,  and  let  his  wife 
manage  the  expenditure  of  his  income  in  all  par* 
ticulars.  What  can  be  plainer  than  the  words, 
"  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  V* 
Having  once  made  over  all  that  he  has,  or  ever 
shall  have,  to  the  wife,  it  is  most  unfair  that  he 
should  seek  to  recall  any  part  of  it.  And  tke 
wife,  though  she  may  sometimee  be  unjastly  re- 
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sisted,  is  bound  to  obey  her  husband  in  this  most 
solemn  and  deliberate  decision  of  his,  to  the  utr 
most  of  her  power;  and,  as  &r  as  possible,  to 
control  the  whole  expenditure  of  her  husband's 
income. 

There. are  exceptions  to  every  general  rule.  I 
have  known  men  who  had  a  great  turn  for  order- 
ing dinner,  and  ladies  who  had  an  ayersion  to  it. 
And  I  haye  known  a  woman  who  could  manage  a 
farm,  or  decide  a  law-question,  better  than  her 
husband,  and  whose  husband  was  willing  so  to 
employ  her.  But  these  cases  are  like  that  of  the 
Amazons,  where  the  women  went  to  war  and  the 
men  sat  at  home  and  spun.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  know  that  men  have,  by  nature,  a  superiority 
in  strength,  which  enables  them  to  go  through 
labors  and  dangers,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  from 
which  females  should  be  exempt;  and  that  by  edu- 
cation they  are  qualified  for  exercising  the  several 
trades  or  professions  by  which  they  are  to  maintain 
their  families.  On  the  other  hand,  women  are 
endowed  (besides  all  the  graces  and  amiabilities 
of  the  sex)  with  a  great  superiority  of  quickness, 
tact,  and  delicate  discernment,  in  all  the  every-day 
afiairs  of  life.  In  all  these,  therefore,  the  hus- 
band ought  to  be  completely  guided  by  his  wife. 
And  this  shows  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in 
making  the  husband  '*  endow  with  all  his  worldly 
goods"  the  wife  he  has  chosen.  The  wife  is  de- 
pendent on  the  husband,  and  clings  to  him  for  sup- 
port, just  as  a  hop-plant  climbs  on  its  pole,  and  a 
sweet-pea  on  the  sticks  put  to  support  it,  and  as 
the  vine  in  Italy  ¥ras,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  poets,  '*  married  to  the  elm."  But  if  you 
could  conceive  a  hop-pole,  or  a  pea-stick,  or  an 
elm,  imagining  that  those  plants  were  put  there 
on  purpose  for  its  adornment,  you  would  tell  them 
that  thid  was  quite  a  mistake — that  the  climbers  are 
cultivated  for  their  flowers  or  fruit,  and  that  the 
stakes  or  trees  are  placed  their  merely  for  their 
sake,  and  must  not  claim  any  superior  dignity  or 
worth  over  the  plants  they  support.  Now  just 
such  is  the  oflice  of  the  husband.  And  this  state 
of  things  is  what  people  approach  to  more  and 
more  in  proportion  as  they  advance  in  civilization. 
Among  mere  savages  the  wife  is  made  to  yield  to 
brute  force,  and  is  a  mere  drudge.  In  barbarian 
countries  women  are  shut  up ;  in  more  civilized 
they  are  left  free,  and  have  more  control.  And  in 
dear  England,  the  glory  of  all  nations,  they  have 
a  higher  place,  proverbially,  than  anywhere  else. 

It  is  your  business  to  keep  up  the  honor  of  your 
sex,  by  keeping  your  husband's  baser  part  (what 
he  is  sometimes  disposed  to  call  *^  himself")  in 
due  subjection  to  his  better  part,  his  wife. 

How  far  you  will  be  able  to  succeed  in  this, 
must  depend  partly  on  the  disposition — the  tame- 
ableness — of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  united. 
But  you  are  bound,  in  dutiful  obedience  to  your 
husband — that  is,  to  the  marriage  constitution — to 
the  compound  being  called  man-and-wife,  of  which 
he  is  the  ostensible,  and  you  the  virtual  guide — ^to 
come  as  near  to  this  state  of  things  as  you  are  able. 
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I  know  what  a  distressing  duty  I  am  imposing  on 
a  being  such  as  woman — ^naturally  submissive, 
meek,  complying.  Nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  can  induce  you  to  do  such  violence  to  your 
nature  as  to  accept,  and  even  assume,  the  office  of 
guiding  and  controlling  such  a  (comparatively) 
coarse  animal  as  a  man ;  but  your  duty  to  him  re- 
quires it.  And  even  when  he  is  disposed  to  resist 
the  control  which  he  ought  to  submit  to,  yon  must 
stoop  to  all  means  of  inducing  him  to  comply,  par- 
tially, if  not  entirely. 

But  even  men  themselves  may  supply  you 
with  examples  to  rouse  your  emulation,  and  in- 
duce you  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  duty.  Do  you 
not  see  men  (selfish  as  we  know  man  is  compared 
to  woman)  consenting  to  be  ministers  of  state  ? 
They  undertake  the  laborious  task  of  providing 
for  the  good  government  of  the  country;  they 
bear  being  reproached,  instead  of  thanked  for  it ; 
it  takes  them  sometimes  several  hours,  or  days,  of 
alternate  coaxing  and  threatening  to  induce  the 
king  to  issue  his  "  royal  commands"  to  them  to 
do  what  they  judge  best,  and  which  he  utterly 
dislikes ;  and  they  make  long  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  use  every  kind  of  manceuvre  to  get  a 
bill  passed  for  their  country's  good ;  and  all  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  country  could  not  be 
well  governed  without  them. 

All  this  should  inspire  you  with  emulation. 
You  should  consider  that  no  exertion  is  too  great 
to  enable  you  to  make  your  superior  judgment 
available  in  the  service  of  your  husband,  even 
though  he  should  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive 
the  benefit.  For,  after  all,  you  will,  perhaps, 
not  be  able  to  succeed  completely.  Some  hus- 
bands are  given  to  insist  on  interfering  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  income,  the  management  of  childrea 
and  of  servants,  and  other  domestic  concerns. 
But  you  must  do  the  best  you  can,  always  remem- 
bering that  every  shilling  your  husband  spends 
without  your  leave  is  downright  robbery,  though 
you  may  be  obliged  to  submit  to  it;  and  that 
whatever  household  control  he  assumes  is  an  act 
of  usurpation — the  worst  kind  of  usurpation,  just 
as  many  account  suidde  the  worst  kind  of  murder 
for  it  is  rebellion  against  himself,  you  being  in 
your  own  department  his  representative,  and  in- 
vested with  all  his  authority. 

Husbands  must  be  managed  according  to  their 
dispositions.  There  is  no  one  kind  of  treatment 
that  will  suit  all  alike.  You  must  try  the  mode 
you  think  most  likely  to  suit  your  own  husband's 
character,  and  if  that  does  not  succeed,  try  another. 
But  it  is  much  better  if  you  can  hit  on  the  right 
system  at  once,  than  to  have  to  make  a  change. 
In  particular,  the  imperious  mode — the  straight- 
forward, determined  assumption  of  authority — 
which  succeeds  very  well  with  some  meek-spiiited 
men,  and  is  the  only  plan  with  some  cowardly 
ones,  is  a  very  dangerous  course  if  it  does  fail.  A 
man  whom  his  wife  has  attempted  to  bully,  and 
without  success,  is  apt  to  become  totally  unman- 
ageable by   all   methods   aften^-ards.     And    the 
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same  may  be  said  of  scolding.  It  saoceeds  admi- 
rably witii  some  men ;  but  when  it  does  not  suo- 
oeed,  it  weakens  the  wife's  influence. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  I  should  recom- 
mend gentle  means  to  begin  with;  and  harsher 
modes  to  be  resorted  to  afterwards  if  the  former 
fail.  Many  men  are  governed  by  their  affections. 
For  though  a  man  is  a  very  unfeeling,  hard- 
hearted animal,  compared  with  one  of  us,  still 
there  are  many  of  them  that  have  afi^tion 
enough  to  be  ruled  through  the  means  of  that. 
And  though  they  are  generally  too  unfeeling  to 
shed  tears  themselves,  except  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions, it  is  well  worth  trying  whether  a  man  may 
not  be  softened  by  his  wife's  tears  when  he  is 
disposed  to  be  refhustory.  But  take  care  not  to 
wear  it '  out.  To  be  always  crying  on  very 
slight  occasions,  may  so  accustom  a  man  to  the 
sight  that  his  heart  will  become  (as  Dickens  ex- 
presses it)  quite  water-proof. 

Perseverance  J  again,  will  succeed  with  some 
men  when  nothing  else  will.  I  have  known  men, 
who  could  stand  coaxing,  and  scolding,  and  weep- 
ing, fairly  wearied  out  by  incessant  importunity, 
just  as  many  people  are  bothered  into  giving  to  a 
beggar.  I  would  have  you  try  the  other  ways 
first ;  but,  if  everything  else  fails,  it  is  worth 
trying  whether  a  man  may  not  be  wearied  out,  so 
as  to  give  way  merely  for  the  sake  of  hearing  no 
more  about  it. 

But  in  all  cases  I  strongly  recommend  you 
never  openly  to  claim  power,  nor  to  boast  of  gov- 
erning your  husband,  either  to  him  or  to  any 
one  else.  You  may  sometimes,  like  the  dog  in 
the  fable,  miss  the  substance  by  catching  at  the 
shadow.  And,  at  any  rate,  it  has  a  bad  appear- 
ance in  most  people's  eyes. 

Your  glory  should  be,  not  only  to  take  care 
that  your  husband  should  do  what  he  ought,  but 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  confess  that  it  is 
his  oxen  choice.  It  is  glorious  to  represent  your- 
self as  submitting  with  angelic  meekness  to  the 
imperious  sway  of  your  lord,  when  in  reality  you 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  give  way,  and  to  be 
guided  by  your  better  judgment  to  do  just  what  you 
think  best.  When  you  have  prevailed  on  him  to 
buy  you  a  smart  dress,  which  in  heart  he  grudges, 
or  to  set  up  his  carriage,  or  to  change  his  resi- 
dence, or  to  cut  an  old  acquaintance,  or  to  change 
his  name,  or  to  frequent  parties  which  he  detests, 
Ac,  you  should  whisper  to  all  your  friends,  as  a 

great  secret,  that  Mr. would  have  it  so,  and 

that,  though  you  said  all  you  could  to  persuade 
him  to  the  contrary,  finding  him  bent  upon  it,  you 
felt  it  your  duty  to  comply.  And  if  ever  he 
should  protest  against  your  saying  this,  do  not 
scruple  to  contradict  him  most  vehemently,  and  to 
insist  on  it  that  you  merely  yielded  to  his  wishes ; 
which,  after  all,  is,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
quite  true,  since  in  these  matters  your  will  is  to 
be  considered  as  his. 

I  may  as  well  mention,  by  the  way,  that  letters 
cither  to  or  from  you,  are  perfectly  sacred  from  a 
husband's  eye.     And  if  ever,  under  any  circum- 


stances, or  for  whatever  reason,  he  has  opened  a 
letter  to  you,  though  he  might  know  it  to  be  a 
tradesman's  bill  that  he  was  to  pay,  let  him  have 
no  peace  day  or  night  for  some  time.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  see 
all  his  letters,  because  there  is  always  a  likelihood 
that  they  may  relate  to  domestic  matters,  which 
are  your  province.  I  know  there  are  husbands  so 
unreasonable  that  they  absolutely  will  not  allow 
this,  and  then  you  must  e'en  yield  to  brute  force. 
Nor  would  I  say  that  it  is  worth  while,  if  your 
husband  is  very  resolute  on  this  point,  to  risk  a 
quarrel  about  it.  Only  remember  what  your  rights 
are,  and  enforce  them  when  you  can. 

I  would  recommend  you,  however,  not  to  men- 
tion to  others  that  you  open  his  letters ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  flatly  deny,  both*  to  them  and  to  him, 
that  you  ever  do  so.  If  he  should  particularize  to 
you  some  instance  of  it,  you  can  find  some  reason 
why  it  was  necessary  in  that  particular  instance, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  ever  occurred.  All  the 
other  instances  you  must  remember  to  forget  en- 
tirely. 

One  point  there  is  in  which  many  husbands  are 
particularly  apt  to  encroach — the  management  and 
control  of  the  children.  I  have  known  a  man  act 
as  if  he  really  thought  the  children  belonged  to 
the  father  as  much  as  to  the  mother.  And  yet 
what  a  mere  nothing  is  the  love,  and  care,  and 
anxiety  of  a  father,  compared  with  that  of  a 
mother!  And  how  incomparably  inferior  is  a 
man's  judgment  to  a  woman's  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  care  and  education  of  children !  All  this  you 
must  take  due  care  to  impress  on  your  children, 
lest  they  should  make  the  mistake  of  feeling  a  dis- 
proportionate— that  is,  an  equal — degree  of  regard 
for  their  father.  In  order  to  impress  this  whole- 
some lesson  the  more  fully  both  on  them  and  him, 
you  should  take  care  to  let  most  of  the  indulgences 
and  gratifications  appear  to  proceed  from  you,  and 
the  restraints,  and  privations,  and  punishments 
from  him.  "  Papa  won't  allow  this,"  and  "  Papa 
insists  on  so  and  so,"  even  when  it  is  your  own 
will  that  they  are  required  to  comply  with.  And 
if  ever  he  is  disposed  to  censure  or  complain  of 
any  of  the  children,  or  to  deny  or  forbid  them  any- 
thing, do  you  make  your  appearance  as  intercessor 
in  the  child's  presence,  so  as  to  present  an  agree- 
able contrast  to  him.  Should  he  venture  to 
remonstrate  against  this,  or,  indeed,  to  remon- 
strate on  any  point  in  the  presence  of  the  children, 
you  should  complain  bitterly  of  the  cruelty  of  find- 
ing fault  with  you  before  your  own  children. 
And  take  care  to  do  this  before  them ;  that  is, 
to  do  what  would  be  the  very  thing  you  are  cen- 
suring, if  the  children  were  to  be  considered  as 
his  no  less  than  yours.  Nothing  will  more  efl^ 
tually  impress  on  their  minds  that  it  is  not  .so, 
and  that  the  children  are  the  rightful  property  of 
the  mother. 

With  servants  I  don't  think  it  advisable  to  go 
quite  so  far ;  only  let  them  all  understand  that  it 
is  to  you  they  must  look  for  directions  as  to  all 
they  are  to  do.    And  as  for  his  dismissing,  or  en- 
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glftgiog,  or  retabkig  any,  without  your  penniasioo, 
that  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  flagrant  encroachment 
upon  your  rights,  which  must  he  resisted  to  the 
uttermost. 

As  to  firieuds,  if  there  are  any  of  your  husband's 
whom  you  dislike,  either  because  you  sui^pect  he 
is  disposed  to  treat  them  with  confidence,  (which 
ought  to  be  yours  exclusively,)  and  to  consult  with 
them,  and  give  them  a  place  in  his  heart ;  or  be- 
cause they  have  committed  the  unpardonable  of- 
fence (to  you)  of  doing  him  some  important  ser- 
vice, or  because  their  company  bores  you,  or 
because  their  wives  are  disagreeable,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  it  is  your  duty  to  alienate  him  from 
them  to  the  best,  of  your  power. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  can  be  no  real  love 
without  jealousy.  Apd,  therefore,  when  you  made 
a  vow  to  love  your  husband,  you  engaged  to  do 
your  best  that  he  should  love  no  one  else — woman 
or  nUm— except  such  as,  being  your  own  friends, 
are,  so  far,  a  part  of  yourself.  But  jealousy,  I 
need  hardly  say,  is  never  to  be  acknowledged ,  but 
always  strenuously  denied.  Your  husband,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  be  bitterly  reproached  if  he 
should  ever  dare  to  manifest  the  least  jealousy  of 
any  friend  of  yours,  female  or  male,  whom  you 
may  find  it  convenient  to  consult  with  as  to  the 
best  way  of  fulfilling  your  difiicult  task  of  man- 
aging such  a  creature  as  a  man,  and  to  talk  over 
domestic  grievances. 

Various  occasions  will  inre&ent  themselves  for 
prejudicing  him  against  those  whom  you  wish  to 
keep  from  too  close  an  intimacy.  One  mode,  which 
is  particularly  successful  with  some  men,  is  to  twit 
him  wit)i  being  led,  governed,  kept  in  leading- 
strings,  by  any  one  whom  he  is  disposed  confi- 
dentially to  consult  with.  You  may  hint  how 
much  the  world  perceives  and  laments  that  a  man 
of  his  good  sense  should  be  so  much  at  another 
man's  disposal,  instead  of  thinking  and  acting  for 
himself.  And  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you,  if 
you  exercise  any  tolerable  ingenuity,  to  rnake  this 
true.  If  you  hint,  as  a  great  seerel,  to  each  of 
your  friends,  how  deplorably  your  husband  is  mis- 
led by  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  what  a  pity  it  ia  that 
he  does  not  assert  his  independence,  you  will  soon 
find  that  the  world  will  say  what  you  represent 
them  as  saying. 

And  here  you  are  to  observe  that  you  must  al- 
ways, in  speaking  to  your  husband,  or  to  any  one 
else,  of  his  friends,  take  for  granted  (as  it  is  well 
known  such  is  generally  the  case  with  men)  that 
his  friendship  is  founded  on  a  mere  capricious 
fancy.  His  esteem  for  them,  and  the  good  quali- 
ties he  attributes  to  them,  are  to  be  set  to  the  ac- 
count of  his  partiality.  And  he  is  partial  to  them 
because  they  are  his  friends.  They  became  his 
friends,  not  on  account  of  any  real  merit,  but  be- 
cause he  took  a  fancy  to  them.  On  this  assump- 
tion you  must  always  proceed.  Any  degree  of 
kindness  and  hospitality,  therefore,  which  you  show 
towards  any  of  his  friends  whom  you  like,  you  are 
always  to  represent  as  a  favor  done  to  him — as  an 
kdidgeiioe  of  a  fancy  of  his. 


Then,  as  for  the  procedure  you  are  to  adopt  to- 
wards those  friends  of  his  whom  you  danH  like,  I 
need  hardly  point  out  to  you  how  easily  you  may 
make  your  house  unpleasant  to  them.  If  you  are 
scrupulously  and  stiffly  civil,  distant,  cold,  and  un- 
willing to  enter  into  conversation,  and  on  the  watch 
to  introduce  whatever  topics  are  the  most  likely  to 
annoy  them,  they  will  gradually  draw  off  towards 
other  houses  in-  which  they  meet  with  a  wanner 
welcome  from  the  lady. 

What  I  have  said  respecting  friends,  applies,  in 
a  great  degree,^  to  all  other  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  your  husband  may  have  that  are  at  all  inde* 
pendent  of  you.  His  gun  or  fishing-rod,  his  pen- 
cil, his  horses  or  dogs,  .lis  books  or  his  garden,  &c., 
are  all  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  more  or  less  ri- 
vals ;  and  you  must  take  measures  to  prevent  his 
obtaining  too  much  gratification  from  them. 

You  yourself  are  bound,  as  a  good  wife,  to  be 
yourself  a  never-failing  source  of  gratification  to 
him.  And  this  must  be  done,  not  merely  by  cul- 
tivating those  obvious  arts  of  pleasing,  in  which 
hardly  any  woman  needs  to  be  instructed  who  is 
earnestly  bent  on  putting  forth  her  attractions,  but 
by  tempering  all  these  with  that  ingredient  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  man,  variety. 
The  charms  of  variety  are  proverbial.  To  make  a 
man  happy  by  a  constant  unvarying  display  of  ami- 
able qualities,  is  as  mistaken  an  attempt  as  to  think 
of  composing  a  piece  of  music  without  discords, 
or  to  prepare  a  feast  consisting  of  everything  lus- 
cious, withoutsalt,  mustard,  pepper,  or  vinegar.  We 
enjoy  fine  weather  ten  times  the  more  from  our  un- 
certainty when  it  will  come,  and  how  long  it  wUl 
last.  In  climates  which  have  a  constant  blue  sky 
and  hot  sun  month  after  month,  people  get  heartily 
weary  of  it.  And,  in  respect  of  female  society, 
the  resort  of  men  to  polygamy ,  in  countries  where 
it  is  permitted,  shows  how  strong  is  the  passion 
of  men  for  variety. 

This  variety  a  good  wife  must  furnish  in  her 
own  person.  It  is  the  chief  art  for  maintaining  a 
strong  hold  on  her  husband's  afifections.  To  be 
constantly  sullen  and  cold,  or  constantly  peevish 
and  complaining,  or  forever  overbearing  and  vio- 
lent, is  to  be  like  a  climate  of  incessant  rain  and 
fog,  or  of  perpetual  storm.  To  be  always  kind, 
and  yielding,  and  good-humored,  is  as  tiresome 
and  insipid  as  a  climate  of  perpetual  calm  and 
bright  sunshine.  And  every  one  kno^s  how  un- 
gratefully indifferent  or  unkind  husbands  generally 
are  to  wives  who  treat  them  with  this  uniform 
gentleness  and  kindness — ^this  surfeit  of  amia- 
bility. 

A  perfect  wife  resembles  that  favorite  liquor  of 
the  male  sex»  punch.  Well-made  punch  is  neither 
too  strong  nor  too  weak,  too  swdet  nor  too  sour,  but 
a  judicious  compound  of  all  contradictions.  Dif- 
ferent palates,  indeed,  and  constitutions,  are  suited 
by  different  proportions ;  but  some  mixture  there 
must  be  for  every  one.  The  spirii  may  be  consid- 
ered as  representing  intellectual  vigor,  and  knowl- 
edge of  important  subjects.  A  blue-stocking  lsdy» 
therefore,  i»  a  strong  dram  of  brandy,  whioli  moai 
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gendeiblks  donH  like  at  all,  or  only  a  very  little 
on  rare  occasions.  The  water  corresponds  to  or- 
dinary chat  about  the  passing  occurrences  of  the 
day.  This,  by  itself,  is  insipid,  and  only  serves 
to  quench  the  thirst  we  feel  for  social  intercouise — 
for  talking  and  hearing :  but  it  is  a  good  vehicle 
for  something  more  agreeable.  The  sugar,  of 
eonne,  represents  kindness,  endearments  of  every 
sort,  and,  not  least,  flattery.  A  great  deal  of  it, 
by  itself,  is  cloying  to  the  last  degree  ;  but  it  is  a 
most  acceptable  addition  to  the  other  ingredients. 
And  the  lemon  juice  answers  to  opposition,  con- 
tradiction, reproach,  sarcasm,  scolding,  and  every- 
thing that  gives  a  pungent  acidity  to  one's  inter- 
course, and  takes  off  the  flatness  of  it. 

It  is  your  business,  then,  to  temper  these  ingre- 
dients together  so  as  to  produce  that  agreeable 
compound  which  is  necessary  to  gratify  a  man's 
taste  for  variety.  Some  men  of  obtuse  palates 
will  bear  a  good  deal  of  acidity ;  while  to  others 
&  very  little  will  make  their  eyes  water,  and  set 
their  teeth  on  edge.  But  whenever  you  find  you 
have  overdone  it,  throw  in  plenty  of  sugar;  and 
you  will  find  this  incalculably  more  acceptable 
than  if  you  had  given  him  nothing  but  sugar,  sugar, 
sugar,  all  along.  It  is  like  ^e  resolution  of  a  dis- 
cord in  music.  I  dare  say  you  may  have  observed 
that,  in  a  pereon  whose  ordinary  demeanor  is  cold 
and  reserved,  or  harsh  and  morose,  when  some  oc- 
casion occura  that  he  finds  it  worth  while  to  be 
very  gracious,  in  order  to  get  votes  or  to  carry 
some  other  point,  he  will  be  received  with  open 
arms,  and  will  run  round  your  obliging,  good- 
humored  fellows  in  popularity.  However,  due 
regard,  as  I  have  said,  must  be  paid  to  the  pecu- 
liar taste  of  the  particular  man  you  have  to  deal 
with.  Only  remember  that  some  variety  is  neces- 
sary for  all.  Woman's  charm  is  well  known  to 
consist,  as  the  poet  says,  in  her  being — 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light-quivering  aspen  made. 

And  observe,  in  this  admirable  description,  that 
**  uncerfotn"  is  part  of  it.  If  .your  changes  are 
regular — fits  of  good  and  of  ill  humor,  oi  talking 
and  silence,  &c.,  coming  at  fixed  intervals,  or 
called  forth  by  known  circumstances,  so  as  to  be 
foreseen,  it  taJLes  away  all  the  amusing  interest 
of  variability.  Never  let  the  man  know  before- 
hand, with  anything  like  certainty,  what  will  please 
or  what  will  displease  you.  But  sometimes  give 
him  a  sudden  shower  when  he  was  calculating  on 
fair  weather ;  and  sometimes  treat  him  to  a  bright 
blue  sky  when  he  was  apprehending  a  storm. 

Of  course,  however,  you  will  remember,  on  the 
whole,  to  give  him  rather  more  sugar  in  his  punch 
in  proportion  as  he  behaves  well,  and  to  let  any- 
thing that  crosses  your  inclinations  always  call 
forth  more  of  the  acid.  But  nothing  should  be 
done  in  extremes.  It  was,  I  think,  one  of  the 
seven  sages  that  gave  it  as  a  maxim,  to  consider 
your  friends  as  persons  who  might  hereafter  be 
your  enemies,  and  to  treat  your  enemies  as  if 


they  might  some  day  be  your  friends.  You  should 
act  on  a  somewhat  corresponding  maxim.  Take 
care  to  avoid  an  irreconcilable  quarrel.  Never  go 
so  far,  on  the  one  side,  as  to  declare  that  yon  have 
lost  all  love  and  esteem  for  your  husband,  nor  say 
anything  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  retract.  You 
might  break  altogether  the  line  that  holds  your  fish. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  when  you  are  disposed 
to  be  gracious,  never  be  guite  satisfied,  lest  tlie 
man  should  grow  careless  and  fancy  himself 
quite  perfect.  In  accepting  with  much  gratitude 
and  good-humor  something  that  he  has  done  right, 
you  must  accept  it  only  as  an  instalment^  and  al- 
ways have  some  little  matter  behind  to  complain 
of  or  to  call  for. 

Of  course  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  your  hu8> 
band  has  no  business  to  find  fault  with  you  on 
any  occasion.  To  form  and  regulate  such  a  deli- 
cate thing  as  the  female  character,  is  a  task  utter- 
ly unsuitable  to  the  coarse  and  clumsy  mind  of 
a  man.  He  might  as  well  undertake  to  superin- 
tend your  toilet;  and  if  he  has  the  love  and 
admiration  for  you  which  he  ought  to  have,  he 
will  never  see  any  faults  in  you,  even  if  you  have 
any.  He  will  rather  be  looking  to  his  own,  and 
trying  to  render  himself  less  unworthy  of  you. 
But  still  you  should  always  profess  the  most  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  instructed,  and  admonished,  and 
told  of  your  faults.  You  must  always  represent 
yourself  as  open  to  conviction,  and  glad  of  reproof: 
for  any  one  who  should  question  this,  would  be 
denying  you  credit  for  that  modest  difiidence  and 
humility  which  are  so  characteristic  of  our  sex, 
and  so  becoming.  Your  exemption,  therefore, 
from  censure  and  reproof  should  appear  to  rise  not 
from  your  being  unable  to  hear  censure  and  re- 
proof, but  from  your  never  needing  any.  Your 
husband^s  finding  no  fault  with  you  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  proceeding  not  from  your  objecting  to 
be  told  of  your  faults,  but  from  your  not  having 
any. 

Now,  some  men  are  so  stupid  and  perverse  as 
not  to  understand  all  this:  and  when  you  talk 
much,  as  you  ought  to  do,  of  your  imperfections, 
and  of  your  great  anxiety  to  have  a  faithful  moni- 
tor at  hand  to  point  out  your  filings,  the  block- 
heads will  have  the  impudence  to  take  you  at  your 
word,  and  set  to  work  in  sober  sadness  to  look  out 
for,  and  tell  you  of,  your  imperfections,  and  in- 
struct you,  forsooth,  how  to  improve  your  char- 
acter! 

It  requires  some  management  to  get  rid  of  this 
impertinence  without  giving  up  your  claim  to  that 
modest  diffidence  which  I  have  just  mentioned — 
without  acknowledging,  in  short,  that  you  don't 
like  to  be  told  of  your  faults.         , 

The  general  rule  is,  to  acknowledge  in  general 
terms  that  you  are  a  mere  mass  of  imperfections, 
but  stoutly  to  deny  each  particular  charge.  Every- 
body knows  that  we  are  all  "  miserable  sinners," 
and  all  quite  ready  to  confess  it  cheerfully,  but 
any  one  particular  instance  of  sin  is  a  charge  to 
which  most  people  vehemently  plead  not  guilty  ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  you  must  go  on  this  plan. 
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Your  ordinary  course  must  be  to  maintain  that 
auch  and  such  a  particular  fault  is  just  the  very 
one  you  are  most  incapable  of ;  and  that  in  this 
or  that  particular  instance  you  "were  perfectly  in 
the  right.  This  plan,  however,  will  not  do  to  be 
acted  on  exclusively.  You  must  oflen  resort  to 
other  modes  of  procedure  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
impertinent  censorship. 

One  way  is  to  take  every  admonition,  however, 
calmly  given,  as  the  result  of  personal  resentment. 
For  it  is  plain  that  no  one  who  loves  and  admires 
you  as  he  ought,  would  ever  find  fault  with 
you.  Anything,  therefore,  which  your  husband 
may  blame,  you  may  consider  him  as  viewing 
in  the  light  of  a  personal  offence.  You  must 
express  your  sorrow  for  having  made  him  angry 
with  you,  implore  his  forgiveness,  and  lament 
your  want  of  power  to  give  him  satisfaction.  On 
this  point  you  must  make  a  resolute  stand,  what- 
ever may  be  his  disavowals  of  anger  and  his  calm- 
ness of  demeanor,  which  you  are  to  set  down 
without  hesitation,  as  feigned.  This  will  proba- 
bly cure  him  of  his  dream  of  playing  the  monitor, 
censor,  instructor,  critic,  counsellor,  &c.,  foY your 
benefit,  and  at  your  request.  When  he  finds 
that  every  admonition  or  censure  is  sure  to  be  set 
down  to  self-love,  fis  originating  in  resentment  at 
some  personal  annoyance  to  himself,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  given  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for 
yours,  he  will  probably  desist. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  understand  him  always 
as  meaning  much  more  than  he  says.  If  he  ob- 
ject, for  instance,  to  your  having  made  some  im- 
prudent purchase,  what  he  means  is,  of  course, 
that  he  has  no  confidence  at  all  in  your  judgment 
in  anything,  and  regards  you  as  a  fool,  not  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  money  or  business.  If  he  make 
any  remark  on  your  having  advanced  some  un- 
sound opinion,  or  let  out  something  before  com- 
pany which  had  been  better  not  mentioned,  he 
means  that  you  and  all  other  women  are  chattering 
simpletons,  who  had  better  never  txdk  about  any- 
thing but  the  weather.  If  he  remonstrate  with 
you  for  being  snappish  or  sulky  on  some  occasion, 
his  meaning  is  that  he  considers  you  as  ill-tem- 
pered and  altogether  disagreeable.  If  he  think 
some  dish  at  dinner  ill-dressed,  his  meaning  is 
that  there  is  never  anything  at  his  table  fit  to  eat, 
and  that  you  starve  him.     And  so  in  other  cases. 

You  remember,  I  dare  say,  the  fairy-tale  of 
the  princess,  whom  her  cruel  step-mother  intended 
to  scourge  most  severely,  and  who  was  preserved 
by  a  beneficent  fairy,  who  converted  the  rods,  un- 
perceived,  into  a  bunch  of  feathers  ;  so  that  when 
the  savage  dame  thought  her  victim  was  flayed, 
she  was  barely  tickled.  Now  suppose  some  ma- 
lignant fiiiry  ooitld  play  a  contrary  trick  on  a  ten- 
der mother,  and  secretly  change  the  twigs  with 
which  she  was  gently  chastising  her  child  into  a 
cat-o*-nine-tails,  or  Russian  knout,  so  that  she 
could  not  give  the  gentlest  tap  without  fetching 
streams  of  blood,  she  would,  of  course,  be  obliged 
to  give  up  whipping  altogether.  This  must  be 
your  plan.     And  when  your  husband  hnda  that 


the  gentlest  admonition  is  always  understood  at  a 
most  severe  rebuke,  and  a  charge  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  and  that  no  disavowal  of  his 
will  ever  be  listened  to,  he  will  give  up  the  game. 

And  to  strengthen  your  interpretation  of  his 
meaning,  you  may  sometimes  represent  him  as 
saying  a  little  more  than  he  really  did  say  ;  be- 
cause you  are  inwardly  sure  that  if  he  did  not 
utter  those  very  words,  they  were  in  his  mind.  To 
put  in  or  leave  out  some  little  word,  such  as  *'  al- 
ways," or  "  never,"  will  make  anything  that  he 
may  have  said  as  unjust  and  ofiTensive  as  it  ought 
to  be  made  to  appear.  And  as  for  denying  his 
words,  why,  if  Uiey  passed  in  a  ttte-ilr-ttte  be- 
tween you  two,  your  assertion  is  as  good  as  his. 

As  for  the  charges  themselves  thus  brought 
against  you,  it  will  oflen  have  an  amiable  appear- 
ance if,  instead  of  strenuously  denying  them,  you 
meekly  submit  to  his  hard  opinions,  only  lament- 
ing that  he  should  think  so  very  ill  of  you,  and 
compassionating  his  sad  lot  in  being  tied  to  a  wife 
so  incapable  of  making  him  happy,  and  wishing 
yourself  dead  that  he  may  unite  himself  to  a 
more  suitable  companion.  This  delicate  hint  that 
he  wishes  you  dead,  will  put  a  stop,  if  he  have 
not  a  heart  of  rock,  to  all  complaints  and  &ult- 
finding  hereafter ;  especially  if  you  throw  in  some 
allusions  to  your  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-so, 
how  happy  a  couple  they  seem  to  be,  and  how 
gratifying  it  must  be  to  A«r  to  find  that  she  can 
give  her  husband  satisfaction.  And  she,  perhaps, 
will  be,  at  the  very  same  time,  making  similar 
use  of  you  and  your  husband ;  pointing  you  out 
to  hers  as  a  model  of  a  happy  couple ;  and  like 
you,  taking  for  granted  that  because  there  is  no 
bickering  going  on  before  company,  the  ttte-i^tte 
intercourse  goes  on  just  as  smoothly. 

With  your  female  friends  in  private,  however, 
you  may  have  much  useful  conversation.  You 
may  compare  notes  as  to  your  respective  private 
grievances,  and  set  fbrth  your  claims  to  the  praise 
of  self-denying  patience  in  bearing  and  doing  so 
much  in  carrying  on  the  difficult  business  of  man- 
aging such  a  (comparatively)  selfish  and  perverse 
animal  as  a  man.  And  you  may  take  lessons  from 
each  other  as  to  the  right  conduct  of  curtain-lec- 
tures, and  all  other  means  that  are  to  be  used  for 
polishing  down,  by  rougher  or  gentler  friction,  the 
asperities  of  the  male  character. 

The  task  is  a  hard  one,  certainly ;  on  account 
of  the  coarser  material  of  which  man  is  formed. 
For  man,  you  know,  was  "  made  of  earth,  and 
woman  was  made  of  man ;"  and  the  signs  may 
still  be  seen  of  this  original  coarseness.  But 
when  you  see  how  much  may  be  made  of  horses 
and  dogs,  and  even  of  wild  hawks,  by  skilful 
training — how  they  are  taught  to  come  when  they 
are  called,  and  to  do  as  they  are  bid — you  must 
never  despair  of  training  a  husband. 

But  I  must  remind  you,  in  conclusion,  that  in 
conversation  with  your  female  friends,  and  with 
your  own  relatives,  and  indeed  with  all,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  your  husband  is  3rour  own 
exclusive  property,   and  that  no  one  is  to  be 
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allowed  either  to  blame  or  to  praise  him  hat  yowt- 
aelf.  Any  disparagement  of  him  by  another  is  to 
be  resented  most  Yehemeotly,  inasmach  as  he  is  a 
part  of  yourself,  and  the  very  man  you  have  cho- 
sen out  of  all  the  world ;  and  any  commendation  of 
him  is  to  be  understood  as  a  covert  censure  of 
yourself — ^as  an  insinuation  that  you  are  not  wor- 
thy of  so  good  a  husband.  Whatever  you  may 
think  proper  to  say  to  him,  or  of  him,  yourself, 
you  must  not  allow  otheis  to  be  so  impertinent  as 
to  bring  him  under  their  jurisdiction,  by  presum- 
ing either  to  find  fault  with  him  or  to  conmiend 
him.  He  belongs  to  you ;  and  no  one  must  be 
permitted  to  encroach  upon  your  undoubted  pre- 
rogative. 

From  BJackwood'i  Magaiina. 
MACAULAT's   bistort   of   ENGLAND. 

The  historical  and  critical  essay  is  a  species  of  lit- 
erary composition  which  has  arisen,  and  Iwen  brought 
to  perfection,  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation. 
Preceding  writers,  indeed,  had  excelled  in  detached 
pieces  of  a  tighter  and  briefer  kind ;  and  in  the  whole 
anoals  of  thought  there  is  nothing  more  charming 
than  some  of  those  which  graced  the  age  of  Qaeen 
Anne,  and  the  reigns  of  the  first  Georges.  But 
though  these  delightful  essays  remain,  and  will  ever 
remain,  models  of  the  purest  and  most  elegant  com- 
position, and  are  always  distinguished  by  just  and 
moral  reflections,  yet  their  influence  has  sensibly 
declined ;  and  they  are  turned  to,  now,  rather  from 
the  felicity  of  the  expression  by  which  they  are 
graced,  than  either  the  information  which  they  con- 
tain, the  originality  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
or  the  depth  of  the  views  which  they  unfold.  It  Lb 
still  true  that  **  he  who  would  attain  an  English 
style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  without 
being  ostentations,  must  give  his  days  and  his  nights 
to  the  study  of  Addison.*'  It  is  not  less  true,  that  he 
who  would  appreciate  the  force  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  capable,  and  acquire  the  condensed 
vigor  of  expression  which  enten  so  largely  into  the 
highest  kind  of  composition,  will  ever  study  the 
prose  of  Johnson ;  as  much  as  the  poet,  for  silnilar 
excellences,  will  recur  to  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  or  the  epistles  and  satires  of  Pope. 

But,  with  the  advent  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  rise  of  fiercer  passions,  and  the  collision  of 
dearer  interests,  the  elegant  and  amusing  class  of 
essays  rendered  so  popular  by  Addison  and  his  fol- 
lowere  passed  away.  The  incessant  recurrence  of 
moralizing,  the  frequent  use  of  allegory,  the  con- 
stant straining  after  conceits,  which  appear  even  in 
the  pages  of  the  Spectator  and  the  Rambler,  are 
scarcely  redeemed  by  the  taste  of  Addison,  the 
fiuicy  of  Steele,  or  the  vigor  of  Johnson.  In 
inferior  hands  they  became  insupportable.  Men 
whose  minds  were  stimulated  by  the  Rights  of  Man 
^who  were  entranced  by  the  eloquence  of  Pitt — 
who  followed  the  career  of  Wellington — who  were 
stunned  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Nelson— could  not 
recur  to  the  Delias,  the  Chloes,  or  the  Phillises  of 
a  slumbering  and  pacific  age.  The  proclamation 
of  war  to  the  palace,  and  peace  to  the  cottage,  sent 


the  stories  of  the  coquette,  the  prude,  and  the 
woman  of  sense  to  the  right-about.  What  was  now 
required  was  something  which  could  minister  to  the 
cravings  of  an  excited  and  enthusiastic  age ;  which 
should  support  or  combat  the  new  ideas  generally 
prevalent ;  which  should  bring  the  experiences  of 
the  past  to  bear  on  the  visions  of  the  present,  and 
tell  men,  from  the  recorded  events  of  history,  what 
they  had  to  hope,  and  what  to  fear,  from  the  pas- 
sion for  innovation  which  had  seized  possession  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  active  part  of  mankind. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  was  the  first  journal  which 
gave  a  decided  indication  of  this  change  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  public  mind.  From  the  very  outset  it 
exhibited  that  vigor  of  thought,  fearlessness  of  dis- 
cussion, and  raciness  of  expression,  which  bespoke 
the  prevalence  of  independent  feeling,  novel  yearn- 
ings, and  original  ideas,  among  the  people.  There 
was  something  refreshing  and  exhilarating  in  the 
change.  Its  success  was  immediate  and  immense. 
The  long-slumbering  dominion  of  the  monthly  and 
other  reviews,  which  then  had  the  possession  of  the 
sceptre  of  criticism,  was  at  once  destroyed.  Medi- 
ocrity fell  into  the  shade  when  the  light  of  genius 
appeared ;  criticism  assumed  a  bolder  and  more  de- 
cided character.  Men  rejoiced  to  see  the  preten- 
sions of  authon  levelled,  their  vanity  mortified,  their 
erron  exposed,  their  pride  pulled  down,  by  the 
stem  band  of  the  merciless  reviewer.  The  practi- 
cal application  of  the  maxim,  *' Judex  damnater 
cum  nocens  absolvitur,"  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
Every  one  felt  his  own  consequence  increased,  his 
personal  feelings  soothed,  his  vanity  flattered,  when 
the  self-oonstitnted  teachers  of  mankind  were  pulled 
down  from  their  lofty  pinnacle. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  Uterary  criticism  that 
the  Edinburgh  Reuiew  opened  a  new  era  in  our 
periodical  literature.  To  its  early  supportere  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  the  Critical  and  Histori- 
cal Essay,  which  was  an  entirely  new  species  of 
composition,  and  to  the  frequent  use  of  which  the 
rapid  success  of  that  journal  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 
The  essay  always  bad  the  name  of  a  book  prefixed 
to  it ;  it  professed  to  be  a  review.  But  it  was  gen- 
erally a  review  only  in  name.  The  author  was 
frequently  never  once  mentioned  in  its  whole  extent. 
His  work  was  made  use  of  merely  as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  a  long  disquisition  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treated.  This  disquisition  was  not,  like 
the  essays  of  Addison  or  Johnson,  the  work  of  a 
few  houra*  writing,  and  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
fancy  or  imagination  of  the  author;  it  was  the 
elaborate  production  of  a  mind  imbued  with  the 
subject,  and  the  fruit  of  weeks  or  months  of  careful 
composition.  It  was  sometimes  founded  on  years 
of  previous  and  laborious  study.  Thence  its  great 
and  obvious  value.  It  not  only  enlarged  the  circle 
of  our  ideas ;  it  added  to  the  stock  of  our  knowl- 
edge. Men  came  to  study  a  paper  on  a  subject  in 
a  review  as  carefully  as  they  did  a  regular  work  of 
a  known  and  respectable  author ;  they  looked  to  it 
not  only  for  amusement,  but  for  information.  It 
had  this  inmiense  advantage— it  was  shorter  than  a 
book,  and  often  contained  its  essence.    It  was  diB» 
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tilled  thought;  it  was  abbreviated  knowledge.  To 
tay  that  many  of  theae  elaborate  and  attiactiFe  tma- 
tisea  were  founded  in  error — that  they  weie  directed 
to  objects  of  the  moment,  not  of  durable  interest, 
and  that  their  authors  too  olElen 

To  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind — 

is  no  impeachment  either  of  the  ability  with  which 
they  were  executed,  or  denial  of  the  beneficial  ends 
to  which  they  ultimately  became  subservient.  What 
though  great  part  of  the  talent  with  which  they  were 
written  is  now  seen  to  have  been  misdirected — of 
the  views  they  contained  to  have  been  eRoneous. 
It  was  that  talent  which  raised  the  counter  spirit 
that  righted  the  public  mind ;  it  was  those  views 
v^ich  ultimately  led  to  their  own  correction.  In  an 
age  of  intelligence  and  mental  activity,  no  dread 
need  be  entertained  of  the  ultimate  sway  of  error. 
Experience,  the  great  assertor  of  truth,  is  ever  at 
hand  to  scatter  its  assailants.  It  is  in  an  age  of 
mental  torpor  and  inactivity  that  the  chains  of  false- 
hood, whether  in  religion  or  politics,  are  abidingly 
thrown  over  the  human  mind. 

But,  from  this  very  cause,  the  political  essays  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  have  been  left  behind  by  the 
march  of  the  world ;  they  have  been  atranded  on 
the  shoals  of  time ;  they  have  almost  all  been  dis- 
proved by  the  event.  Open  one  of  the  political 
essays  in  the  Blue-and-yellow,  which  were  read 
and  admired  by  all  the  world  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  and  what  do  you  find?  Loud  declamations 
against  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  emphatic 
assertions  of  the  inability  of  England  to  contend  at 
land  with  the  conqueror  of  continental  Europe ;  con- 
tinual reproaches  of  incapacity  against  the  ministry, 
who  were  preparing  the  liberation  of  Spain  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  ceaseless  assertions  that  the 
misery  of  Ireland  was  entirely  owing  to  misgovern- 
ment — ^that  nothing  but  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
the  curtailment  of  tlie  Protestant  church,  were  re- 
quired to  make  that  island  the  most  happy,  loyal, 
and  contented  realm,  and  its  Celtic  inhabitants  the 
most  industrious  and  well-conditioned  in  Europe; 
loud  denunciations  that  the  power  of  the  crown 
*'  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished ;"  lamentations  on  the  evidently  approach- 
ing extinction  of  the  liberties  of  England,  under  the 
combined  action  of  a  gigantic  war  expenditure  and 
a  corrupt,  selfish  oligarchy ;  strong  recommenda- 
tions of  the  speedy  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  West 
India  colonies,  as  the  only  mode  of  enabling  our 
planters  to  compete  with  the  efforts  of  the  slave- 
sugar  states.  Time  has  enabled  the  world  to  esti- 
mate these  doctrines  at  their  true  value.  It  is  not 
■orprising  that  the  political  essays  of  a  journal  pro- 
fessing such  principles,  have,  amidst  great  efforts 
towards  bolstering  up,  and  ceaseless  strains  of  party 
laudation,  been  quietly  consigned  by  subsequent 
times  to  the  vault  of  the  Capulets. 

It  is  on  its  literary,  critical,  and  historical  essays, 
therefore,  that  the  reputation  of  the  journal  now 
almost  entirely  rests.  No  bookseller  has  yet  ven- 
tured on  the  hazardous  step  of  publishing  its  politi- 
cal essays  together.     They  will  not  supplant  those 


of  Bvffke.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  its  literary  In- 
cubratione. ,  The  publication  of  the  collected  works 
of  its  leading  oontiibuton,  in  a  separate  form,  has 
enabled  the  world  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  opin- 
ion of  their  respective  merits  and  deficiencies.  With- 
out taking  upon  ourselves  the  office  of  critics,  and 
fully  aware  of  the  delicacy  which  one  periodical 
should  feel  in  discussing  the  merits  of  another,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  present,  in  a  few  words,  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
principal  and  well-known  contributors  of  that  far- 
famed  journal.  This  is  the  ro<Nre  allowable,  as  some 
of  them  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  while  others 
are  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  their  well-eanied 
laurels,  far  removed  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the 
day.  Their  names  are  familiar  to  every  reader; 
their  works  have  taken  a  lasting  place  in  English 
as  well  as  American  literature ;  and  their  qualities 
and  excellences  are  so  different  as  at  once  to  invite 
and  suggest  critical  discrimination. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Lord  Jeffrbt  is, 
with  some  striking  exceptions,  the  fairness  and  gen- 
eral justice  of  the  criticism  which  his  works  exhibit, 
the  kindly  feeling  which  they  evince,  and  the  lively 
illustrations  with  which  they  abound.  He  had  vast 
powers  of  application.  When  in  great  practice  at 
the  bar,  and  deservedly  a  leading  counsel  in  jury 
cases,  he  contrived  to  find  time  to  conduct  the  Ed' 
irUmrgh  Review,  and  to  enrich  its  pages  by  above 
a  hundred  contributions.  There  is  no  great  extent 
of  learning  in  them,  few  original  ideas,  and  little  of 
that  earnestness  of  expression  which  springs  from 
strong  internal  conviction,  and  is  the  chief  fountain 
of  eloquent  and  overpowering  oratory.  He  rarely 
quotes  classical  or  Italian  literature,  and  hia  writings 
give  no  token  of  a  mind  stored  with  their  imagery. 
He  seldom  gives  you  the  feeling  that  he  is  serious, 
or  deeply  impressed  with  his  subject.  He  seldom 
strikes  with  force,  but  very  often  touches  with  felic- 
ity. The  feeling  which  pervades  his  writings  is 
always  excellent,  often  generous ;  his  taste  is  cor- 
rect, his  criticism  in  general  just ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  admire  the  light  and  airy  hand  with  which 
he  treats  of  the  most  difficult  subjects,  and  the  happy 
expressions  with  which  he  often  illustrates  the  most 
abstruse  ideas.  He  deals  more  in  Scotch  meta- 
physics than  suits  the  present  age ;  he  made  some 
signal  and  well-known  mistakes  in  the  estimation 
of  contemporary  poetry ;  and  labored,  without  effect, 
to  write  up  Foid,  Massinger,  and  the  old  dramatists, 
whom  their  inveterate  indecency  has  justly  banished 
from  general  popularity.  But  these  faults  are  amply 
redeemed  by  the  attractions  of  his  essays  in  other 
respects.  There  are  no  more  charming  reviews  in 
our  language  than  some  which  his  collected  papers 
contain ;  and  no  one  can  rise  from  their  perusal  with 
any  surprise  that  the  accomplished  author  of  works 
containing  so  much  just  and  kindly  criticism  should 
deservedly  be  a  most  popular  and  respected  judge. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  thorough  con- 
trast to  Lord  Jeffrey  than  the  writings  of  Stdkst 
Smith  exhibit.  Though  a  reverend  and  pious 
divine,  the  prebendary  of  St.  PauFs  had  very  Uttle 
of  the  sacerdotal  character  in  him.    His  oonveisa- 
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tional  talents  were  great,  his  saocees  in  the  highest 
London  society  unbounded ;  but  this  intoxicating 
coarse  neither  relaxed  the  vigor  of  his  application, 
nor  deadened  the  warmth  of  his  feelings.  His  pow- 
ers, and  they  were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  were  always 
directed,  though  sometimes  with  roisuken  zeal,  to 
the  interests  of  humanity.  His  sayings,  like  those 
of  Talleyrand,  were  repeated  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other.  These  brilliant  and  sparkling 
qualities  are  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  and  have 
mainly  contributed  to  their  remarkable  success  both 
in  this  country  and  America.  There  is  scarcely 
any  scholarship,  and  little  information,  to  be  met 
with  in  his  works.  Few  take  them  up  to  be  in- 
structed ;  many  to  be  amused.  He  has  little  of  the 
equanimity  of  the  judge  about  him,  but  a  great  deal 
of  the  wit  and  jocularity  of  the  pleader.  He  would 
have  made  a  first-rate  jury  counsel,  for  he  would 
alternately  have  driven  them  by  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  and  amused  them  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  expressions.  There  is  no  more  vigorous  and 
forcible  diatribe  in  oar  language  than  his  celebrated 
letter  on  North  American  repudiation,  which  roused 
the  attention,  and  excited  the  admiration,  of  the 
repudiators  themselves.  He  has  expressed  in  a  sin- 
gle line  a  great  truth,  applicable,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
to  other  nations  besides  the  Americans :  *'  They 
preferred  any  load  of  infamy,  however  great,  to  any 
burden  of  taxation,  however  light."  But  Sydney 
Smith's  blows  were  expended,  and  wit  lavished,  in 
general,  on  subjects  of  passing  or  ephemeral  inter- 
est; they  were  not,  like  the  strokes  of  Johnson, 
levelled  at  the  universal  frailties  and  characteristics 
of  human  nature.  On  this  account,  though  their 
success  hitherto  has  been  greater,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  essays  will  take  so  high  a  lasting  place 
in  English  literature  as  those  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  which 
in  general  treat  of  works  of  permanent  interest. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  differs  as  widely  from 
the  original  pillars  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  they 
do  from  each  other.  The  publication  of  his  col- 
lected essays,  with  the  historical  sketch  and  frag- 
ment which  he  has  left,  enables  us  now  to  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  hb  powers.  That  they  were  great, 
no  one  can  doubt ;  but  they  are  of  a  different  kind 
from  what  was  at  first  anticipated.  Not  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  can  now  remain,  that,  though  his  noble 
mind  had  not  been  in  a  great  degree  swallowed  up 
as  it  was  in  the  bottomless  gulf  of  London  society, 
and  he  had  spent  his  whole  forenoons  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  writing  his  history,  in- 
stead of  conversing  with  fashionable  or  literary 
ladies,  his  labors  would  have  terminated  in  disap- 
pointment. The  beginning  of  a  history  which  he 
has  left,  is  a  sufiicient  proof  of  this  ;  it  is  learned, 
minute,  and  elaborate,  but  dull.  The  whigs,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  practice  with  all  writers  of 
their  own  party,  hailed  its  appearance  with  a  fiour- 
ish  of  trumpets ;  but  we  doubt  whether  many  of 
them  have  yet  read  it  through.  He  had  little  dra- 
matic power ;  his  writings  exhibit  no  traces  of  a 
pictorial  eye,  and  though  he  had  much  poetry  in 
his  mind,  they  are  not  imbued  with  the  poetic  char- 
acter.   These  deficiencies  are  fatal  to  the  popularity 


of  any  historian ;  no  amount  of  learning  or  philo- 
sophical acuteness  can  supply  their  want  in  the  nor- 
rative  of  events.  Guizot  is  a  proof  of  this  ;  he  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  writers  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  history  that  ever  lived ;  bat  his  history  of 
the  English  revolution  is  lifeless  beside  the  pages 
of  Livy  or  Gibbon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
fitted  to  have  been  the  Guizot  of  English  history. 
His  mind  was  essentially  didactic.  Reflection,  not 
action,  was  both  the  bent  of  his  disposition  and  the 
theatre  of  his  glory.  His  History  of  England, 
written  for  Lardner's  Encyclopedia,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  history ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  essays  on 
history.  It  treats  so  largely  of  some  events,  so 
scantily  of  others,  that  a  reader  not  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  might  rise  from  its  peru- 
sal with  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  thread  of  English 
story.  But  no  one  who  was  already  informed  on 
it  can  do  so,  without  feeling  his  mind  stored  with 
original  and  valuable  reflection,  just  and  profound 
views.  His  collected  essays  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  lately  put  together,  are  not  so  discursive  as 
those  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  nor  so  amusing  as  those  of 
Sydney  Smith ;  but  they  are  much  more  profound 
than  either,  and  treat  of  subjects  more  permanently 
interesting  to  the  human  race.  Many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly that  on  representaUve  governments,  abound 
with  views  equally  jjist  and  original.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  regret,  that  a  mind  so  richly  stored  with 
historical  knowledge,  and  so  largely  endowed  with 
philosophic  penetration,  should  have  left  so  few 
lasting  monuments  of  its  great  and  varied  powers. 

Much  as  these  very  eminent  men  diflfer  from 
each  other,  Mr.  Macaulat  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
clearly  distinguished  from  either.  Both  his  turn 
of  mind  and  style  of  writing  are  peculiar,  and  ex- 
hibit a  combination  iTarely  if  ever  before  witnessed 
in  English,  or  even  modem  literatune.  Unlike 
Lord  Jefllrey,  he  is  deeply  learned  in  ancient  and 
modem  lore ;  his  mind  is  richly  stored  with  the 
poetry  and  history  both  of  classical  and  conti- 
nental literature.  Unlike  Mackintosh,  he  is  emi- 
nently dramatic  and  pictorial ;  he  alternately  speaks 
poetry  to  the  soul  and  pictures  to  the  eye.  Unlike 
Sydney  Smith,  he  has  avoided  subjects  of  party 
contention  and  passing  ii.terest,  and  grappled  with 
the  great  questions,  the  immortal  names,  which 
will  forever  attract  the  interest  and  command  the 
attention  of  man.  Milton,  Bacon,  Machiavelli, 
first  awakened  his  discriminating  and  critical  taste ; 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Frederick  the  Great, 
called  forth  his  dramatic  and  historic  powers.  He 
has  treated  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Catholic 
reaction  in  his  review  of  Ranke  ;  of  the  splendid 
despotism  of  the  popedom  in  that  of  Hildebrand  ; 
of  the  French  revolution  in  that  of  Bardre.  There 
is  no  danger  of  his  essays  being  forgotten,  like 
many  of  those  of  Addison  ;  nor  of  pompous  uni- 
formity of  style  being  complained  of,  as  in  most 
of  those  of  Johnson.  His  learning  is  prodigious ; 
and  perhaps  the  chief  defects  of  his  composition 
arise  from  the  exuberant  riches  of  the  stores  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  When  warmed  in  his 
subject  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  his  Ian- 
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guage,  in  consequence,  goes  direct  to  the  heart. 
In  many  of  his  writings — and  especially  the  first 
Tolume  of  his  history,  and  his  essay  on  the  Refor- 
mation— ^there  are  reflections  equally  just  and  orig- 
inal, which  never  where  surpassed  in  the  philoa- 
ophy  of  history.  That  he  is  imhued  with  the 
soul  of  poetry  need  be  told  to  none  who  have  read 
his  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus ;  that  he  is  a  great 
biographer  will  be  disputed  by  none  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  splendid  biographies  of  Clive 
and  Hastings,  by  much  the  finest  productions  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language. 

Macaulay's  style,  like  other  original  things,  has 
already  produced  a  school  of  imitators.  Its  influ- 
ence may  distinctly  be  traced,  both  to  the  periodi- 
cal and  daily  literature  of  the  day.  Its  great 
characteristic  is  the  shortness  of  the  sentences, 
which  often  equals  that  of  Tacitus  himself,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  new  and  distinct  ideas  or 
facts  succeed  each  other  in  his  richly-stored  pages. 
He  is  the  Pope  of  English  prose ;  he  often  gives 
two  sentiments  and  facts  in  a  single  line.  No  pre- 
ceding writer  in  prose,  in  any  modem  language 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  carried  this  art 
of  abbreviation,  or  rather  cramming  of  ideas  to 
such  a  length ;  and  to  its  felicitous  use  much  of 
the  celebrity  which  he  has  acquired  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  pow- 
erful engine  for  the  stirring  of  the  mind,  and  when 
not  repeated  too  often,  or  carried  too  far,  has  a 
surprising  effect.  Its  introduction  forms  an  era 
in  historical  composition.  To  illustrate  our  mean- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  adorn  our  pages  with 
passages  of  exquisite,  almost  redundant  beauty, 
we  gladly  transcribe  two  well-known  ones,  taken 
from  the  most  perfect  of  his  historical  essays.  Of 
Lord  Clive  he  says — ' 

From  CIive*s  second  visit  to  India  dates  the  po- 
litical ascendency  of  the  English  in  that  country. 
His  dexterity  and  resolution  realized,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  more  than  all  the  gorgeous  visions 
which  had  floated  before  the  imagination  of  Du- 
pleii.  Such  an  extent  of  cultivated  territory,  such 
an  amount  of  revenue,  such  a  multitude  of  subjects, 
was  never  added  to  the  dominion  of  Rome  by  the 
most  successful  proconsul.  Nor  were  such  wealthy 
spoils  ever  borne  under  arches  of  triumph,  down 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  through  the  crowded  forum, 
to  the  threshold  of  Tarpeian  Jove.  The  fame  of 
those  who  subdued  Antiochus  and  Tigranes  grows 
dim.  when  compared  with  the  splendor  of  the  ex- 
ploits which  the  young  English  adventurer  achieved, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  not  equal  in  numbers  to  one 
half  of  a  Roman  legion.  From  Olive's  third  visit 
to  India  dates  the  purity  of  the  administration  of 
our  eastern  empire.  He  first  made  dauntless  and 
unsparing  war  on  that  gigantic  system  of  oppres- 
sion, extortion,  and  corruption,  which  had  pre- 
viously prevailed  in  India.  In  that  war  he  manfiilly 
put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his  fame,  and  his  splendid 
fortune.  The  same  sense  of  justice  which  forbids 
us  to  conceal  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  his  earlier 
days,  compels  us  to  admit  that  those  faults  were 
nobly  repaired.  If  the  reproach  of  the  Company 
and  its  servants  has  been  taken  away  ;  if  in  India 
the  yoke  of  foreign  masters,  elsewhere  the  heaviest 
of  all  yokes,  has  been  found  lighter  than  that  of  any 


native  dynasty ;  if  to  that  gang  of  public  robben 
which  formerly  spread  terror  through  the  whole  of 
Bengal,  has  succeeded  a  body  of  functionaries  not 
more  highly  distinguished  by  ability  and  diligence, 
than  by  integrity,  disinterestedness,  and  public 
spirit ;  if  we  now  see  such  men  as  Munro,  Elphin- 
stone,  and  Metcalfe,  after  leading  victorious  armies, 
after  making  and  deposing  kings,  return  proud  of 
their  honorable  poverty  from  a  land  which  once  held 
to  every  greedy  factor  the  hope  of  boundless  wealth 
— the  praise  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  Clive.  Hyi 
name  stands  high  on  the  roll  of  conquerors  ;  but  it 
is  found  in  a  better  list — in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  done  and  suffered  mnch  in  the  cause  of  man- 
kind. To  the  warrior,  history  will  assign  a  place 
in  the  same  rank  with  Lucullus  and  Trajan  ;  nor 
will  she  deny  to  the  reformer  a  share  of  that  vener- 
ation with  which  France  cherishes  the  nlemory  of 
Turgot,  and  with  which  the  latest  generation  of 
Hindoos  will  contemplate  the  statue  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Ben  tick.* 

The  well-known  description  of  Hastings'  trial 
is  as  follows : — 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was 
the  great  hall  of  William  Rufus — the  hall  which 
had  resounded  with  acclamations  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  thirty  kings  ;  the  hall  which  had  witnessed 
the  just  sentence  of  Bacon,  and  the  just  absolution 
of  Somers ;  the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Straf- 
ford had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious 
party,  inflamed  with  just  resentment ;  the  hall  where 
Charles  had  confronted  the  high  court  of  justice  with 
the  placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his 
fame.  Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp  was  want- 
ing. The  avenues  were  lined  with  grenadiers  ;  the 
streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry  ;  the  peers,  robed 
in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the  heralds, 
under  the  Garterking-at-arms.  The  judges,  in  their 
vestments  of  state,  attended  to  give  advice  on  points 
of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords,  threo* 
fourths  of  the  upper  house,  as  the  upper  house 
then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  ususd 
place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior 
baron  present  led  the  way— George  Eliott,  Lord 
Heath  field,  recently  ennobled  for  his  memorable  de- 
fence of  Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  earl-marshal  of  the  realm, 
by  the  great  dignitaries,  and  by  the  brothers  and 
sons  of  the  king.  I^ast  of  all  came  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  person  and  noble 
bearing.  The  gray  old  walls  were  hung  with 
scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an 
audience,  such  as  has  rarelv  excited  the  fears  or  the 
emulation  of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  to- 
gether, from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened, 
and  prosperous  empire,  grace  and  female  loveliness, 
wit  and  learning,  the  representatives  of  every  science 
and  of  every  art.  There  were  seated  round  the 
queen  the  fair-haired  young  daughters  of  the  bouse 
of  Brunswick.  There  the  ambassadors  of  the  great 
kings  and  commonwealths  gazed  with  admiration 
on  a  spectacle  which  no  other  country  in  the  world 
could  present.  TheYe  Siddons,  in  the  prime  of 
her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene 
surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the  stage.  There 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  of  the 
days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily 
against  Verres,  and  when,  before  a  senate  which 
sull  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thus- 

*  Critical  and  Miscellaoeous  Essays,  iii.,  806, 206, 
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dered  against  the  oppresaon  of  Africa.  There  were 
aeeo,  side  by  side,  the  greatest  painter  and  the 
greatest  scholar  of  the  age.  The  spectacle  had 
allured  Reynolds  from  that  easel  which  had  pre- 
served to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many 
writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of  so 
many  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to  sus- 
pend his  labors  in  that  dark  and  profound  mine  from 
which  he  had  extracted  a  vast  treasure  of  erudition 
— a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too  often 
paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation, 
but  still  precious,  massive,  and  splendid.  There 
appeared  the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom 
the  heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his 
faith.  There,  too,  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother 
of  a  beautiful  race,  the  Saint  Cecilia  whose  delicate 
features,  lighted  up  by  love  and  music,  art  has  res- 
cued from  the  common  decay.  There  were  the 
members  of  that  brilliant  society  which  quoted,  criti- 
cized, and  exchanged  repartees  under  the  rich  pea- 
cock hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague.  And  there  the 
ladies,  whose  lips,  more  persuasive  than  those  of 
Fox  himself,  had  carried  Westminster  against  Pal- 
ace and  Treasury,  shone  round  Georgiana  Duchess 
of  Devonshire.* 

As  a  contrast  to  these  splendid  pictures,  we  sub- 
join the  portrait  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
which  proves  that,  if  the  author  is  in  general  en- 
dowed with  the  richness  of  Ariosto^s  imagination, 
he  can,  whea  necessary,  exhibit  the  terrible  powers 
of  Dante. 

Then  was  committed  that  great  crime — memor- 
able for  its  singular  atrocity,  memorable  fur  the 
tremendous  retribution  by  which  it  was  followed. 
The  English  captives  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
guards,  and  the  guards  determined  to  secure  them 
for  the  night  in  the  prison  of  the  garrison,  a  cham- 
ber known  by  the  fearful  name  of  the  Black  Hole. 
Even  for  a  single  European  malefactor  that  dungeon 
would,  in  such  a  climate,  have  been  too  close  and 
narrow.  The  space  was  only  twenty  feet  square. 
The  air-holes  were  small  and  obstructed,  it  was 
the  summer  solstice — the  season  when  the  fierce 
heat  of  Bengal  can  scarcely  be  rendered  tolerable  to 
the  natives  of  England  by  lofly  halls,  and  by  the 
constant  waving  of  fans.  The  number  of  the  pris- 
oners was  146.  When  they  were  ordered  to  enter 
the  cell,  they  imagined  that  the  soldiers  were  joking ; 
and,  being  m  high  spirits  on  account  of  the  prom- 
ise of  the  nabob  to  spare  their  lives,  they  laughed 
and  jested  at  the  absurdity  of  the  notion.  They 
sooo  discovered  their  mistake.  They  expostulated, 
they  entreated,  but  in  vain.  The  guards  threat- 
ened to  cut  all  down  who  hesitated.  The  captives 
were  driven  into  the  cell  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
and  the  door  was  instantly  shut  and  locked  upon 
them. 

Nothing  in  the  historv  of  fiction — not  even  the 
•tnry  which  Ugolino  told  in  the  sea  of  everlasting 
ice,  after  he  hiui  wiped  his  bloody  lips  on  the  scalp 
of  his  murdererv-appxoaohes  the  horrors  which 
were  recounted  by  the  few  survivors  of  that  night. 
They  cried  for  mercy;  they  strove  to  burst  the 
door.  Holwell,  who  even  in  that  extremity  re- 
tained some  presence  of  mind,  offered  large  bribes 
to  the  gaolers.  But  the  answer  was,  that  nothing 
ooold  be  done  without  the  nabob's  orders  ;  that  the 
nabob  was  asleep,  and  that  he  would  be  angry  if 
anybody  woke  him.    Then  the  prisoners  went  mad 
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with  despair.  They  trampled  each  other  down, 
fought  for  the  places  at  the  windows — fought  for 
the  pittance  of  water  with  which  the  cruel  mercy 
of  the  murderers  mocked  their  agonies — raved, 
prayed,  blasphemed,  implored  the  guards  to  fire 
among  them.  The  gaolers,  in  the  mean  time,  held 
lights  to  the  bars,  and  shouted  with  laughter  at  the 
frantic  struggles  of  the  victims.  At  length  the  tu- 
mult died  away  in  low  gaspings  and  moanines. 
The  day  broke.  The  nabob  had  slept  off  his  de- 
bauch, and  permitted  the  door  to  be  opened  ;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  soldiers  could  make  a  lane 
for  the  survivors,  by  pilinfir  up  on  each  side  the 
heap  of  corpses  on  which  the  burning  climate  had 
already  begun  to  do  its  loathsome  work.  When, 
at  length,  a  passage  was  made,  twenty-three  ghast- 
ly figures,  such  as  their  own  mothers  would  not 
have  known,  came  forth  alive.  A  pit  was  instant- 
ly dug;  the  dead  bodies,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  in  number,  were  flung  into  it  promiscuously, 
and  covered  up.* 

This  style  does  admirably  well  for  short  biogra- 
phies, such  as  those  oC  Warren  Hastings  or  Clive, 
in  the  Edinburgh  RevieWy  in  which  the  object  is  to 
condense  the  important  events  of  a  whole  lifetime 
into  comparatively  few  pages,  and  fascinate  the 
reader  by  as  condensed  and  brilliant  a  picture  as 
it  is  possible  to  present,  of  the  most  striking  feat- 
ures of  their  character  and  story.  But  how  will 
it  answer  for  a  lengthened  history,  such  as  Macau- 
lay^s  great  work  promises  to  be,  extending  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  volumes?  How  will  it  do  to 
make  the  ''  extreme  medicine  of  the  constitution 
its  daily  bread  V  Ragouts  and  French  dishes  are 
admirable  at  a  feast,  or  on  particular  occasions,  but 
what  should  we  say  to  a  diet  prescribed  of  such 
highly  seasoned  food  every  day  1  It  is  true,  there 
are  not  many  such  brilliant  and  striking  passages 
as  those  we  have  quoted.  The  subject,  of  course, 
would  not  admit  of,  the  mind  of  the  reader  would 
sink  under,  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  power- 
ful emotion.  But  the  style  is  generally  the  same. 
It  almost  always  indicates  a  crowd  of  separate 
ideas,  facts,  or  assertions,  in  such  close  juxtapo- 
sition that  they  literally  seem  wedged  together. 
Such  is  the  extent  of  the  magasdne  of  reading  and 
information  from  which  they  are  drawn,  that  they 
come  tumbling  out,  often  without  much  order  or 
arrangement,  and  generally  so  close  together  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  person  not  previously  acquainted 
with  the  subject  to  tell  which  are  of  importance 
and  which  are  immaterial. 

This  tendency,  when  as  confirmed  and  general 
as  it  has  now  become,  we  consider  by  far  the  most 
serious  £aiult  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  style ;  and  it  is 
not  less  conspicuous  in  his  general  history  than  in 
his  detached  biographies.  Indeed,  its  continuance 
in  the  former  species  of  composition  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  brilliant  success  with  which  it  has 
been  attended  in  the  latter.  In  historical  essays  it 
is  not  a  blemish,  it  is  rather  a  beauty ;  because,  in 
such  miniature  portraits  or  cabinet  pieces,  minute- 
ness of  finishing  and  crowding  of  incidents  in  a 
small  space  are  among  the  principal  requisites  we 
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(lesire,  the  chief  charm  we  admire.  Bat  the  style  of 
painting  which  we  justly  admire  in  Albano  and  Van- 
derwerf,  would  be  misplaced  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  or  even  the  extended  canvass  of  the 
Transfiguration.  We  do  not  object  to  such  elaborate 
finishing,  such  brevity  of  sentences,  such  crowd- 
ing of  &ct8  and  ideas,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
striking  incidents  or  principal  characters  of  the 
work ;  what  we  object  to  is  its  continuance  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  in  the  drawing  of  inconsiderable 
characters,  and  in  what  should  be  the  simple  thread 
of  the  story.  Look  how  easy  Hume  is  in  his  or- 
dinary narrative — how  unambitious  Livy,  in  the 
greater  part  of  his  history.  We  desiderate  such 
periods  of  relaxation  and  repose  in  Macaulay.  We 
there  always  discover  learning,  genius,  power; 
but  the  prodigal  display  of  these  powers  often 
mars  their  effect.  We  see  it  not  only  in  delineatr 
ing  the  immortal  deeds  of  heroes,  or  the  virtues 
of  princesses,  but  in  portraying  the  habits  of  serv- 
ing-women or  the  frailties  of  maids  of  honor. 
With  all  its  elevated  and  poetical  qualities,  the 
mind  of  Macaulay  occasionally  gives  token  of  its 
descent  from  our  common  ancestress,  Eve,  in  an 
evident  fondness  for  gossip.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  well  for  hipi  to  remember  that  the  scandal  of 
our  great  great  grand-mothers  is  not  generally  in- 
teresting, or  permanently  edifying ;  and  that  he  is 
not  to  mdasure  the  gratification  it  virill  give  to  the 
world  in  general,  by  the  avidity  with  which  it  is 
devoured  among  the  titled  descendants  of  tlie  fair 
sinners  in  the  whig  coteries.  There  is  ofVen  a 
want  of  breadth  and  keeping  in  his  pictures.  To 
resume  our  pictorial  metaphor,  Macanlay's  pages 
often  remind  us  of  the  paintings  of  Bassano,  in 
which  warriors  and  pilgrims,  horses  and  mules, 
dromedaries  and  camels,  sheep  and  lambs,  Arabs 
and  Ethiopians,  shining  armor  and  glistening  pans, 
spears  and  pruning-hooks,  scimitars  and  shepherds' 
crooks,  baskets,  and  precious  stufis,  are  crammed 
together  without  mercy,  and  with  an  equal  light 
thrown  on  the  most  insignificant  as  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  piece. 

When  he  is  engaged  in  a  subject,  however,  in 
which  minute  painting  is  not  misplaced,  and  the 
condensation  of  striking  images  is  a  principal 
charm,  Mr.  Macaulay's  pictorial  eye  and  poetical 
powers  appear  in  their  ftiU  lustre.  We  observe 
with  pleasure  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  exam- 
ple and  precept  of  Herodotus,  who  considered 
geography  as  a  principal  part  of  history;  and  that, 
in  the  description  of  countries,  he  has  put  forth  the 
whole  vigor  of  his  mind  with  equal  correctness  of 
drawing  and  brilliancy  of  coloring.  As  a  speci- 
men, we  subjoin  the  admirable  picture  of  the  plain 
of  Bengal,  in  the  life  uf  Clive : 

Of  the  provinces  which  had  been  subject  to  the 
house  of  Tamerlane,  the  wealthiest  was  Bengal. 
No  part  of  India  possessed  such  natural  advantages, 
both  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  Ganges, 
rushing  through  a  hundred  channels  to  the  sea,  has 
formed  a  vast  plain  of  rich  mould,  which,  even  under 
the  tropical  sky,  rivals  the  verdure  of  an  English 
April.    The  rice-fields  yield  an  increase  such  as  is 


elsewhere  unknown.  Spices,  sugar,  vegetable  oils, 
are  produced  with  marvellous  exuberance.  The 
rivers  aflbrd  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish.  The 
desolate  islands  along  the  sea-coast,  overgrown  by 
noxious  veffeution,  and  swarming  with  deer  and 
tigers,  supply  the  cultivated  districts  with  abundance 
of  salt.  The  great  stream  which  fertilizes  the  sofl 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  chief  highway  of  Eastern 
commerce.  On  its  banks,  and  on  those  of  its  trib- 
utary waters,  are  the  wealthiest  marts,  the  most 
splendid  capitals,  and  the  most  sacred  shrines  of 
India.  The  tyranny  of  man  had  for  ages  struggled 
in  vain  against  the  overflowing  bounty  of  nature. 
In  spite  of  the  Mussulman  despot,  and  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  freebooter,  Bengal  was  known  through  tiie 
East  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  the  rich  kingdom. 
Its  population  multiplied  exceedingly.  Distant  prov- 
inces were  nourished  from  the  overflowing  of  its 
granaries ;  and  the  noble  ladies  of  London  and  Paris 
were  clothed  in  the  delicate  produce  of  its  looms. 
The  race  by  whom  this  rich  tract  was  peopled,  ener- 
vated by  a  soft  climate,  and  accustomed  to  peaceful 
avocations,  bore  the  same  relation  to  other  Asiatics 
which  the  Asiatics  generally  bear  to  the  bold  and 
energetic  children  of  Europe.  The  Castilians  have 
a  proverb,  that  in  Valencia  the  earth  is  water,  and 
the  men  women  ;  and  the  description  is  at  least 
equally  applicable  to  the  vast  plain  of  the  lower 
Ganges.  Whatever  the  Bengalee  does  he  does 
languidly.  His  favorite  pursuits  are  sedenury. 
He  shrinks  from  bold  exertion ;  and  though  volu- 
ble in  dispute,  and  singularly  pertinacious  in  the 
war  of  chicane,  he  seldom  engages  in  a  personal 
conflict,  and  scarcely  ever  enlists  as  a  soldier.  We 
doubt  whether  there  be  a  hundred  Bengalees  in  the 
whole  army  of  the  East  India  Company.  There 
never,  perhaps,  existed  a  people  so  thoroughly  fitted 
by  nature  and  by  habit  for  a  foreign  yoke.* 

The  talent  of  military  description,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  battle,  is  one  of  a  very  peculiar  kind, 
which  is  often  wholly  awanting  in  historians  of  a 
very  high  character  in  other  respects.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  that  all  battles  in  history  are 
like  each  other — a  suVe  proof  that  their  aathoFi 
did  not  understand  the  subject ;  for  every  battle^ 
fought  from  the  beginning  of  time,  in  reality  dif- 
fere  from  another  as  much  as  every  countenance. 
In  his  previous  writings,  Mr.  Macaulay  had  en- 
joyed few  opportunities  of  exhibiting  his  strength 
in  this  important  particular :  though  it  might  have 
been  anticipated,  from  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagi- 
nation, and  the  powerful  pictures  in  his  Lays  of 
Rome,  that  he  would  not  be  infisrior  in  this  respect 
to  what  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  in  other  parts 
of  hbtory.  But  the  matter  has  now  been  put  to 
the  test ;  and  it  gives  us  the  highest  satis&etion 
to  perceive,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  a  comparatively  trifling  engagement,  that 
he  is  fully  qualified  to  portray  the  splendid  vic- 
tories of  Marlborough,  the  bold  intrepidity  of 
Hawke,  and  the  gallant  daring  of  Peterborough. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  in  history  a  more  spix^ 
ited  and  graphic  description  than  he  has  given  in 
his  great  work  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  with 
the  scene  of  which  he  seems,  from  early  acquaint- 
ance, to  be  peculiarly  familiar : — 

Monmouth  was  startled  at  finding  that  a  broad 
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and  profoand  trench  lajr  between  him  and  the  camp 
be  had  hoped  to  surprise.  The  insarffents  halted 
on  the  edge  of  the  hollow,  and  fired,  rart  of  the 
royal  infenlry,  on  the  opposite  bank,  returned  the 
fire.  During  three  qoartera  of  an  honr  the  roar  of 
musketry  was  incessant.  The  Somersetshire  peas* 
ants  behaved  as  if  th^  had  been  veteran  soldiers, 
save  only  that  they  levelled  their  pieces  too  high. 
Bat  now  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal  army  were 
in  motion.  The  Life  Guards,  and  Blues,  came 
pricking  up  from  Weston  Znyland,  and  scattered,  in 
an  instant,  some  of  Grey's  horse,  who  had  at* 
templed  to  rally.  The  fugitives  spread  a  panic 
among  the  fugitives  in  the  rear,  who  had  charge  of 
the  ammunition.  The  wagoners  drove  off  at  full 
speed,  and  never  stopped  till  they  were  some  miles 
froip  the  field  of  battle.  Monmouth  had  hitherto 
done  his  part  like  a  stout  and  able  warrior.  He 
had  been  seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand,  encouraging 
his  infantry  by  voice  and  example.  But  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  military  aflfairs  not  to 
know  that  ail  was  over.  His  men  had  lost  the 
advantage  which  surprise  and  darkness  had  given 
them.  They  were  deserted  by  the  horse  and  by 
the  ammunition  wagons.  The  king's  forces  were 
now  united,  and  in  good  order.  Feversham  had 
been  awakened  by  the  firing,  had  adjusted  his  cra- 
vat, had  looked  himself  well  in  the  glass,  and  had 
oome  to  see  what  his  men  were  doing.  What  was 
of  much  more  consequence,  Churchill  (Marlbo- 
rough) had  rapidly  made  an  entirely  new  disposition 
of  the  royal  infantry.  The  day  had  begun  to  break. 
The  event  of  a  conflict  on  an  open  plain  by  broad 
sunlight  could  not  be  doubtful.  Yet  Monmouth 
should  have  felt  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  fiy,  while 
thousands,  whom  affection  for  him  had  hurried  to 
destruction,  were  still  fighting  manfully  in  his 
cause.  But  vain  hopes,  and  the  intense  love  of 
life  prevailed.  He  saw  that,  if  he  tarried,  the 
loyai  cavalry  would  soon  be  in  his  rear;  he 
mounted,  and  rode  off  from  the  field. 

Yet  his  foot,  though  deserted,  made  a  gallant 
stand.  The  Life  Guards  attacked  them  on  the 
right,  the  Blues  on  the  left ;  but  these  Somerset 
clowns,  with  thehr  scythes  and  the  but-ends  of  their 
muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse  like  old  soldiers. 
Oglethorpe  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them, 
and  was  manfully  repulsed.  Sarsfield,  a  brave 
Irish  officer,  whose  name  afterwards  obtained  a 
melancholy  celebrity,  charged  on  the  other  fiank. 
His  men  were  beaten  back  ;  he  himself  was  struck 
to  the  ground,  and  lay,  for  a  time,  as  one  dead. 
Bat  the  struggle  of  the  hardy  rustics  could  not 
last ;  their  powder  and  ball  were  spent.  Cries 
were  heard  of,  **  Ammunition !  for  God's  sake, 
ammunition !"  But  no  ammunition  was  at  hand. 
And  now  the  king's  artillery  came  up.  Even 
when  the  guns  had  arrived,  there  was  such  a  want 
of  gunners,  that  a  sergeant  of  Dumbarton's  regi- 
ment bad  to  take  upon  himself  the  management  of 
several  pieces.  The  cannon,  however,  though  ill- 
served,  brought  the  engagement  to  a  speedy  close. 
The  pikes  of  the  rebel  battalions  began  to  shake — 
the  ranks  broke.  The  king's  cavalrv  charged 
again,  and  bore  down  everything  berore  them. 
'The  king's  infantry  came  pouring  across  the  ditch. 
Even  in  that  extremity,  the  Mendip  miners  stood 
bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly. 
But  the  rout  was  in  a  few  minutes  complete  ;  three 
hundred  of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
Of  the  rebels,  more  than  a  thousand  lay  dead  oa 
the  moor.* 
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We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  general  charae- 
teristics  and  peculiar  excellences  of  Mr.  Macam- 
lay's  compositions,  that  we  have  hardly  left 
Bi^cient  ^ace  to  enter  so  fully  as  we  could  wish 
into  the  merits  of  the  great  work  on  which  he 
has  staked  his  reputation  with  future  times.  It 
was  looked  forward  to  with  peculiar,  and  we  may 
say  unexampled  interest,  both  from  the  known 
cdebrity  and  talents  of  the  author-^not  less  as  a 
parliamentary  orator  than  a  practised  critic — and 
the  importance  of  the  blank  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  fill  up  in  English  literature.  He  has 
contracted  an  engagement  with  the  public,  to  give 
the  History  of  England  during  the  last  century ; 
to  fin  up  l^e  void  firom  the  English  to  the  French 
revolution.  He  came  after  Hume,  whose  simple 
and  undying  narrative  will  be  coeval  with  the 
long  and  eventful  thread  of  English  story.  He 
has  undertaken  the  history  of  the  glorious  ago  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  era  of  the  first  George^^- 
of  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and  the  disasteis 
of  North — of  the  energy  of  Chatham,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  Bolingbroke ;  he  has  to  recount 
equally  the  chivalrous  episode  of  Charles  Edward 
and  the  heroic  death  of  Wolfe — the  inglorious 
capitulation  of  Comwallis,  and  the  matchless  tri- 
umphs of  CHve.  That  the  two  first  volumes  of 
his  work  have  not  disappointed  the  public  expecta- 
tion is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  before  two  months 
had  elapsed  from  publication,  they  had  already 
reached  a  third  edition. 

We  shall  not,  in  treating  of  the  merits  of  this 
very  remarkable  production,  adopt  the  not  uncom- 
mon practice  of  reviewers  on  such  occasions. 
We  shall  not  pretend  to  be  better  inibrmed  on  the 
details  of  the  subject  than  the  author.  We  shall 
not  set  up  the  reading  of  a  few  weeks  or  months 
against  Uie  study  of  half  a  lifetime.  We  shall 
not  imitate  certain  critics  who  look  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages  for  the  authorities  of  the  author,  and 
having  got  the  clue  to  the  requisite  infoimation, 
proceed  to  examine  with  the  utmost  minuteness 
every  particular  of  his  narrative,  and  make  in 
consequence  a  vast  display  of  knowledge  wholly 
derived  from  the  reading  which  he  has  suggested. 
We  shall  not  be  so  deluded  as  to  suppose  we  have 
made  a  great  discovery  in  biography,  because  we 
have  ascertained  that  some  Lady  Caroline  of  the 
last  generation  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1674,  instead  of  8th  February,  1675,  as  the  histo- 
rian, with  shameftil  negligence,  has  affirmed  ;  nor 
shall  we  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  a  journey 
doMm  to  Hampshire  to  consult  the  parish  register 
on  the  subject.  As  little  shall  we  in  future  ac- 
cuse Macaulay  of  inaccuracy  in  describing  battles, 
because,  on  referring,  without  mentioning  it,  to 
the  military  authorities  he  has  quoted,  and  the 
page  he  has  referred  to,  we  have  discovered  that 
at  some  battle,  as  Malplaquet,  Ijottum's  men  stood 
on  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he 
says  they  stood  on  the  left  ;  or  that  Marlborough 
dined  on  a  certain  day  at  one  o'clock,  when  in 
point  of  fact  he  did  not  sit  down,  as  is  proved  by 
incontestable  authinity,  till  half-past  two.     We 
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shall  leave  sach  minute  and  Liliputian  criticisms 
to  the  minute  and  Liliputian  minds  by  whom 
alone  they  are  ever  made.  Mr.  Macaulay  can 
afibrd  to  smile  at  all  reviewers  who  affect  to  pos- 
sess more  than  his  own  gigantic  stores  of  infor- 
mation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  bestow  the  highest 
praise  on  the  general  sketch  of  English  history 
which  he  has  given  down  to  the  period  of  Charles. 
Such  a  precis  forms  the  most  appropriate  introduc- 
tion to  his  work,  and  it  is  done  widi  a  penetration 
and  justice  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Several  of  his  remarks  are  equally  original  and 
profound,  and  applicable — ^not  only  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  thread  of  former  events,  but  to 
the  social  questions  with  which  the  nation  is  en- 
gaged at  the  present  moment.  We  allude  in 
particular  to  the  observations  that  the  spread  of 
the  Reformation  has  been  everywhere  commensu- 
rate with  that  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  that  it  has 
never  been  able  to  take  root  among  those  of  the 
Celtic  descent ;  that,  in  modem  times,  the  spread 
of  intelligence  and  the  vigor  of  the  human  mind, 
has  been  coextensive  with  the  establishment  of  the 
reformed  opinions,  while  despotism  in  govern- 
ments, and  slumber  in  their  subjects,  has  charac- 
terized, with  certain  brilliant  exceptions  of  infidel 
passion,  those  in  which  the  ancient  faith  is  still 
prevalent ;  and  that  the  Romish  belief  and  observ- 
ances were  the  greatest  blessing  to  humanity, 
during  the  violence  and  barbarism  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  the  reverse  among  enlightened  nations 
of  modem  times.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  opinions 
of  this  obviously  just  and  important  kind  advanced, 
and  distinctions  drawn,  by  a  writer  of  the  high 
celebrity  and  vast  knowledge  of  Mr.  Macaulay. 
It  is  still  more  important  when  we  have  only  just 
emerged  from  an  age  in  which  the  admission  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  into  Parliament  was  so 
strenuously  recommended,  as  the  greatest  boon 
which  could  possibly  be  conferred  on  society — and 
are  entering  on  another,  in  which  its  ceremonies 
and  excitements  have  become  the  refuge  of  so 
many  even  in  this  country,  at  least  of  the  sofler 
sex,  and  in  the  highest  ranks,  with  whom  the 
usual  attractions  of  the  world  have  begun  to  fail 
or  become  insipid — to  see  the  evident  tendency  of 
the  Romish  faith  characterized  in  a  manner  equal- 
ly removed  from  the  bigoted  prejudices  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, and  the  blind  passion  or  modem  Catholic 
proselytism,  by  an  author  bred  up  amid  the  din 
of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  and  a  distin- 
guished contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

We  wish  we  could  bestow  equal  praise  on  the 
justice  of  the  views,  and  impartiality  of  the  delin- 
eation of  character,  in  the  critical  period  of  the 
great  rebellion,  which  Mr.  Macaulay  treats  more 
at  length ;  and  lest  he  should  fear  that  our  praise 
will  be  valueless,  as  being  that  of  a  panegyric,  we 
shall  be  proud  to  give  him  fierce  battle  on  that 
point.  We  thank  God  we  are  not  only  old  tories, 
but,  as  the  Americans  said  of  a  contemporary 
historian,  the  ^^  oldest  of  tories;*^  and  we  are 
weak  enough  to  be  confirmed  in  our  opinions  by 


the  evident  fact  that  they  are  those  of  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  present  age.  It  is  not  likely,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  not  find  an  opportunity  to 
break  a  lance  with  our  author  in  regard  to 
Charles  I.  and  the  great  rebellion.  We  must 
admit,  however,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  much  more 
impartial  in  his  estimate  of  that  event,  than  he 
was  in  some  of  his  previous  essays  ;  that  he  gives 
with  anxious  fairness  the  arguments  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  question ;  and  that  he  no  longer 
represents  the  royal  victim  as  now  a  favorite  only 
with  women — and  that  because  his  countenance  is 
pacific  and  handsome  on  the  canvass  of  Vandyke, 
and  he  took  his  son  often  on  his  knee,  and  kissed 
him. 

Mr.  Macaulay  represents  the  great  rebellion  as 
a  glorious  and  salutary  struggle  for  the  liberties  of 
England ; — a  struggle  to  the  success  of  which, 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stewarts,  the  subse- 
quent greatness  of  England  is  mainly  to  be  as- 
cribed. The  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I.  he 
describes  as  an  event  melancholy,  and  to  be  de- 
plored ;  but  unavoidable  and  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perfidy  and  deceit  of  a  **  man  whose 
whole  life  had  been  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  lib- 
erties of  England."  He  does  full  justice  to  the 
courage  and  dignity  with  which  he  met  his  fate, 
but  holds  that  he  was  deservedly  destroyed,  though 
in  a  most  violent  and  illegal  manner,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  flatteries  and  machinations.*  **  There 
never,"  says  he,  ''  was  a  politician  to  whom  so 
many  frauds  and  falsehoods  were  brought  home 
by  undeniable  evidence."  We  take  a  directly  op- 
posite view  of  the  question.  We  consider  the 
resistance  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  Charles  as  a 
series  of  selfish  and  unprincipled  acts  of  treason 
against  a  lawful  sovereign  ;  not  less  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country  at  the  time,  than  they  were 
calculated  in  the  end  to  have  proved  to  its  inde- 
pendence, and  which  would  long  ere  this  have 
worked  out  its  ruin,  if  another  event  had  not,  in  a 
way  which  its  author  did  not  intend,  worked  out 
a  cure  for  the  disease.  We  consider  the  civil 
war  as  commenced  from  blind  selfishness, ''  igno- 
rant impatience  of  taxation,"  and  consummated 
under  the  combined  influence  of  hypocritical  zeal 
and  guilty  ambition.  We  regard  the  death  of 
Charles  as  an  atrocious  and  abominable  murder, 
vindicated  by  no  reasons  of  expedience,  authorized 
by  no  principle  of  justice,  which  has  lowered  for- 
ever England  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining  nations 
in  the  scale  of  crime ;  and  which,  had  it  not  been 
vindicated  by  subsequent  loyalty  and  chivalrous 
feeling,  in  the  better  part  of  the  people,  would 
long  since  have  extinguished  alike  its  liberties  and 
its  independence.  Even  Hume  has  represented 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  leaders  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  too  favorable  a  light — and  it  is  no 
wonder  he  did  so,  for  it  is  only  since  his  time  that 
the  selfish  passions  have  been  brought  into  play 
on  the  political  theatre — ^which  at  once  explains 
the  difficulties  with  which  Charles  had  to  struggloi 
and  put  in  a  just  light  his  tragic  fate. 
*  Vol.  L,  p.  127,  128. 
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Mr.  Hume  icpreaents  the  Long  Parliament,  in 
the  commenoement  of  the  contest  with  the  king, 
as  influenced  by  a  generous  desire  to  secure  and 
extend  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  as  mak- 
ing use  of  the  constitutional  privilege  of  giving  or 
withholding  supplies  for  that  important  object.  If 
this  was  really  their  object,  we  should  at  once 
admit  they  acted  the  part  of  true  patriots,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  country 
and  the  world.  But,  admitting  this  was  what 
they  professed,  that  this  was  their  stalking- 
horse,  in  what  respect  did  their  conduct  corre- 
spond with  such  patriotic  declarations  ?  Did  they 
use  either  their  legitimate  or  usurped  power  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  confirming  th»  liber- 
ties of  their  country,  or  even  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  public  burdens  which  pressed  most 
severely  on  the  people  ?  So  far  from  doing  so, 
they  multiplied  these  burdens  fifty-fold ;  they  lev- 
ied them,  not  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  bat 
by  the  terrors  of  military  execution ;  and  while 
they  refused  to  the  entreaties  of  the  king  the  pit- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  put 
the  coasts  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  protect  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects,  they  levied  of  their  own 
authority,  and  without  parliamentary  sanction,  no 
less  than  eighty-four  millions  sterling,  between 
1640  and  1659,  in  the  form  of  military  contribu- 
tions— levied  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  deluge 
the  kingdom  with  blood,  destroy  its  industry,  and 
subject  its  liberties  to  the  ruin  of  military  oppres- 
sion. True,  Charles  I.  dissolved  many  parlia- 
ments, was  often  hasty  and  intemperate  in  the 
mode  of  doing  so ;  for  eleven  years  reigned  with- 
out a  house  of  commons,  and  brought  on  the  col- 
lision by  his  attempt  to  levy  ship-money,  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts,  of  his  own  authority. 
But  why  did  he  do  so  ?  Why  did  he  endeavor  to 
dispense  with  the  old  and  venerable  name  of  Par- 
liament, and  incur  the  odium,  and  run  the  risk, 
of  governing  alone  in  a  country  where  the  heredi- 
tary revenue  was  so  scanty,  and  the  passion  for 
freedom  so  strong  that,  even  with  all  the  aids 
from  Parliament,  he  had  never  enjoyed  so  large  an 
income  as  two  millions  a  year?  Simply  because 
he  was  driven  to  it  by  necessity ;  because  he 
found  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get  on  with 
parliaments  which  obstinately  refused  to  discharge 
their  first  of  duties — that  of  providing  for  the  public 
defence — or  discharge  his  duties  as  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  realm,  in  conformity  either  with  his 
coronation  oath  or  the  plain  necessities  and  obli- 
gations of  his  office,  ftrom  the  invincible  resistance 
which  the  house  of  commons,  on  every  occasion, 
made  to  parting  with  money. 

Their  conduct  was  regiilated  by  a  very  plain 
principle — it  was  perfectly  consistent,  and  such 
as,  under  the  existing  constitution,  could  not  fSaiil 
very  soon  to  bring  government  to  a  dead  lock,  and 
compel  the  sovereign  either  at  once  to  abdicate  his 
authority,  or  barter  it  away  piecemeal  against 
small  grants  of  money,  reluctantly,  and  in  the 
Inost  parsimonious  spirit,  granted  by  his  subjects. 
They  said,  *'  Grovem  any  way  you  please,  defend 


the  country  the  best  way  you  can,  get  out  of  your 
difficulties  as  you  think  fit,  but  do  not  come  to  us 
for  money.  Anything  but  that.  It  is  your  busi- 
ness to  defend  us,  it  is  not  ours  to  contribute  to 
our  defence.  Let  our  coasts  be  insulted  by  the 
French,  or  pillaged  by  the  Dutch ;  let  our  trade 
be  ruined,  and  even  our  fishermen  chased  into  their 
harbors  by  the  continental  privateers ;  but  don't 
come  to  us  for  money.  If  we  give  anything,  it 
will  be  as  little  as  we  can  in  ^l^cency  offer ;  and, 
in  return  for  such  liberal  concessions,  you  must  on 
every  occasion  surrender  an  important  part  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown."  The  king  did  this  for 
some  years  afler  he  came  to  the  throne,  always 
trusting  that  his  concessions  would  secure  at  length 
a  liberal  supply  of  money,  for  the  public  defence, 
from  the  house  of  commons.  He  said,  and  said 
with  truth,  that  he  had  conceded  more  to  his  sub- 
jects than  any  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  England.  The  petition  of  rights,  granted  early 
in  his  reign,  proved  this  ;  it  contained  nearly  all 
the  guarantees  since  desired  or  obtained  for  Eng- 
lish freedom.  But  all  was  unavailing.  The  com- 
mons would  give  no  money,  or  they  would  give  it 
only  in  exchange  for  the  most  essential  prerog- 
atives of  the  crown,  without  which  public  defence 
was  impossible,  and  anarchy  must  have  usurped 
its  place. 

They  began  the  civil  virar  at  length,  and  handed 
the  nation  over  to  the  horrors  of  domestic  slaugh- 
ter and  military  despotism,  because  the  king  would 
not  consent  to  part  with  the  conunand  of  the  armed 
force — a  requisition  so  monstrous  that  it  plainly 
amounted  to  an  abrogation  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  has  never,  since  the  Restoration,  been  serious- 
ly contended  for  by  radicals,  repealers,  or  char- 
tists, even  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion or  French  revolution.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  subsequent  times  for  long  mistook  the  real 
nature  of  the  king's  situation,  and  threw  on  him 
blame  for  events  of  which,  in  reality,  he  was 
blamele^is.  Mankind  were  not  then  so  well  ac- 
quainted, as  they  have  since  become,  with  the 
strength  of  an  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation. 
Since  then,  they  have  seen  it  divide  the  greatest 
empires,  ruin  the  most  celebrated  commonwealths, 
disgrace  the  most  famed  republics,  paralyze  the 
most  powerful  states.  It  has  broken  down  the 
central  authority,  and  divided  into  separate  king- 
doms the  once  puissant  German  empire;  it  has 
ruined  and  brought  partition  on  the  gallant  Polish 
democracy ;  it  induced  on  France  the  horrors  of 
the  revolution,  and  permanently  destroyed  its  liber- 
ties by  causing  the  Notables  to  refuse  Caloune's 
proposition  for  equal  taxation ;  it  has  disgraced 
the  rise  of  American  freedom,  by  the  selfishness 
of  repudiation  and  the  cupidity  of  conquest.  These 
were  the  evils,  and  this  the  disgrace,  which  Charles 
I.  strove  to  avert  in  his  contest  with  the  Long  Par- 
liament; these  the  evils  and  this  the  disgrace 
which  their  leaders  strove  to  impose  on  this  coun- 
try. We  have  only  to  look  at  the  Free-trade  Hall 
at  Manchester,  at  this  time  reechoing  with  ap- 
plause at  proposals  to  disband  our  army  and  sell 
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our  ships  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  cotton  goods 
a  halfpenny  per  pound  cheaper  than  at  present,  to 
see  what  was  the  spirit  with  which  Charles  I.  had 
to  contend  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Historians  have  often  expressed  their  surprise 
at  the  vigor  of  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  and  the  ener- 
getic manner  in  which  he  caused  the  national  f\mg 
to  be  respected  by  foreign  states.  '  But,  without 
detracting  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  pro- 
tector in  this  respect,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  main  cause  of  his  success  in  foreign  trans- 
aotioos  was,  that  he  had  got  the  means  of  making 
the  English  pay  taxes.  He  levied  them  with  the 
sabre  and  the  bs^onet.  Betw^een  contributions, 
sequestrationfl,  and  impositions,  his  commissioners 
contrived  to  wrench  enormous  sums,  for  those  days, 
out  of  the  country.  He  raised  the  revenue  from 
JE^3,000,000  a  year  to  nearly  JC6,000,000.  He 
got  quit  of  the  disagreeable  burden  of  parliamen- 
tary grants.  He  found  his  troops  much  more 
effectual  tax-gatherers.  He  did  what,  by  gentler 
means,  and  in  a  less  oppressive  way,  Charles  had 
tried  to  do.  He  levied  sums  from  the  nation  ad- 
equate for  the  public  defence,  and  which  enabled 
it  to  take  the  place  to  which  it  was  entitled  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  Had  the  original  leaders  of  the 
Long  Parliament  not  been  superseded  by  his  iron 
hand,  they  would  have  lefl  England  as  much  ex- 
posed to  foreign  insult,  as  much  in  peril  of  foreign 
invasion,  as  Poland  proved  from  tiie  triumph  of 
the  same  selfish  principles. 

It  is  true  Charles  at  length  became  a  dissembler, 
and  mlde  many  promises  which  were  afterwards 
broken.  But  why  did  he  become  a  dissembler  ? 
How  did  it  happen  that  his  nature,  originally  open, 
unreserved,  and  chivalrous,  even  to  a  fault,  became 
at  length  cautious,  and  marked  by  dissimulation  ? 
Simply  because  he  viras  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
dissemblers  and  dissimulators.  He  was  driven  to 
it  by  stem  necessity  in  his  own  defence,  and  as 
the  only  way  of  carrying  on  the  government.  The 
whole  conduct  of  his  parliaments  to  him  was  one 
tissue  of  falsehoods  and  deceit.  They  constantly 
professed  loyalty  with  their  lips,  while  they  were 
thinking  only  of  treason  in  their  hearts ;  they  were 
loud  in  their  protestations  of  zeal  for  the  public 
service,  when  they  were  thinking  only  of  keeping 
close  their  purse-strings,  and  shaking  off  every 
imaginable  tax  levied  for  the  public  defence.  Like 
their  descendants  in  Transatlantic  realms,  they 
*'  preferred  any  load  of  infamy,  however  great,  to 
any  burden  of  taxation,  however  light."  It  was 
only  by  fair  words,  by  promising  more  than  be 
was  able  to  perform,  by  bartering  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  for  parsimonious  grants-~jC200,000 
one  year,  ir300,000  another — that  he  was  able  to 
provide,  in  the  most  penurious  way,  for  the  public 
service.  His  faithful  commons  were  impressed 
with  the  idea,  and  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that 
the  monarch  was  an  enemy  cased  in  armor,  and 
that  it  was  their  business  to  strip  him  of  every 
article  he  possessed,  so  as  to  leave  him  entirely  at 
their  mercy,  and  reduce  the  government  to  a  pure 
untaxed  democracy.     They  fiist  got  the  shield ; 


they  next  seixed  the  helmet ;  the  breast-plate  could 
not  long  be  withheld ;  and  at  last  they  began  to 
fig^t  for  the  sword.  Was  consistency,  or  perfect 
sineeri^  of  conduct,  practicaUe  with  such  men! 
Have  not  the  English,  in  their  wars  in  the  East, 
been  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  their 
opponents  mueh  of  their  vigor  and  violence,  and 
not  unfrequently  their  ambition  and  dissimulation ! 
Let  us  figure  to  ouiselves  Queen  Victoria,  withcmt 
a  national  debt  or  parliamentary  influence,  going 
to  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  commons  in  Free-Trade 
Hall,  Mandiester,  and  asking  for  funds  to  support 
the  army  and  navy  in  a  defensive  war,  which 
promised  no  extension  of  the  market  for  cotton 
good»;  or  the  president  of  the  American  republic 
proposing  a  direct  income-tax  of  five  per  cent,  on 
his  faithful  repudiators,  to  support  a  war  which 
held  out  a  prospect  neither  of  Mexican  silver  nor 
Californian  gold,  and  we  shall  have  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  unhappy  Charles 
had  to  contend  in  his  parliamentary  struggles,  and 
appreciate  the  stem  necessity  which  turned  even 
his  noble  and  chivalrods  character  to  temporary 
shifls,  and  sometimes  discreditable  expedients. 

Again,  as  to  the  death  of  Charles,  can  it  be  re* 
garded  in  any  other  light  but  as  a  foul  and  atro> 
cious  murder  1  He  was  tried  neither  by  the  peers 
nor  the  commons — neither  by  the  courts  of  law, 
nor  a  national  convention — but  by  a  self-constituted 
junto  of  military  officers,  rebels  to  his  government, 
traitors  to  their  country,  who,  having  exhausted 
in  their  remorseless  career  every  imaginable  crime, 
of  robbery,  rape,  arson,  assault,  and  treason,  now 
added  wilful  murder — cold-blooded  murder,  to 
the  mnnber.  However  it  is  viewed,  the  crime  was 
equally  unpardonable  and  inexpedient.  If  the 
country  was  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  monarchy, 
though  tom  by  intestine  divisions,  then  were  Crom- 
well and  all  his  brother  regicides  not  only  mur- 
derers, but  traitors,  for  they  put  to  deadi  their 
lawftil  sovereign.  If  the  bonds  of  allegiance  are 
to  be  held  as  having  been  broken  in  the  preceding 
convnlsions,  and  the  contest  considered  as  that  of 
one  state  with  another — ^which  is  the  most  favor- 
able view  to  adopt  for  the  regicides— then  Charles, 
when  he  fell  into  their  hands,  was  a  prisoner  of 
war ;  and  it  was  as  much  murder  to  put  him  to 
death  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  English,  if 
they  had  slain  Napoleon  when  he  came  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  or  in  Charles  Y.  if  he  had  de- 
spatched Francis  I.  when  he  became  his  prisoner 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  The  immediate  object 
at  issue  when  the  civil  war  began — the  right 
claimed  by  the  commons  of  appointing  officers  to 
the  militia — ^was  one  in  which  they  were  clearly 
and  confessedly  in  the  wrong,  and  one  which,  if 
granted  by  Charles,  as  all  the  previous  demands  of 
the  commons  had  been,  would  infallibly  have 
landed  the  nation  in  die  bottomless  pit  of  an  tm- 
taxed,  unbridled,  and  senseless  democracy,  as  in* 
capable  of  selMefence  as  Poland,  as  regardless  of 
external  rights  as  Rome  in  ancient,  or  America  in 
modem  times. 
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dependence,  whidi  arose  from  the  exorlntant  pre- 
tensions and  disastroos  suecess  of  the  Long  Parita* 
ment,  with  their  canting  military  saooessors,  dis- 
tinctly appears  in  the  deplorable  state  and  disgrace- 
ful situation  of  England  ham  the  Restoration  in 
1661  to  the  Revolution  i&  1688.  Notwithstanding 
all  their  professions  of  regard  for  freedom,  and 
their  anxiety  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  snbjeet, 
the  Long  Parliament  had  done  nothing  for  either 
in  future  times,  while  they  had  destroyed  both  in 
present.  They  had  not  even  introduced  a  habeas 
corpus  act  to  guard  against  arbitrary  impris- 
onment. They  had  not  given  life  appointments 
to  the  judges.  They  had  made  no  provision  for 
the  impartial  selection  of  juries.  They  had  left 
the  courts  of  law  what,  till  the  Revolution,  they 
had  ever  been  in  English  history — die  arena  in 
which  the  contending  factions  in  the  state  alter- 
nately overthrew  or  murdered  each  other.  They 
were  too  decided  tyrants  in  their  hearts  to  part 
with  any  of  the  weapons  of  tyranny  in  their  hands. 
They  had  made  no  permanent  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  crown,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  force 
by  sea  and  land  adequate  to  the  public  defence ; 
but  left  their  sovereign  at  the  mercy  of  a  parlia- 
ment of  cavaliers  eager  for  vengeance,  thirsting 
for  blood,  but  nearly  as  indisposed  to  make  any 
suitable  grants  for  the  public  service  as  any  of 
their  predecessors  had  been.  The  *'  ignorant  im- 
patience of  taxation"  was  as  conspicuous  in  the 
parsimony  of  their  supplies  as  it  had  been  in  those 
of  Charles*  Parliament.  But  such  was  the  strength 
of  the  reaction  in  favor  of  monarchy  and  royal 
authority,  in  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  the 
evils  which  had  been  suffered  from  democratic  and 
parliamentary  government,  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  sacrifice  of  public  liberties  that  the  royalist 
parliaments  were  not  at  first  disposed  to  have  made, 
provided  it  could  be  done  without  trenching  on 
their  pecuniary  resources.  An  untaxed  despotism 
was  their  idea  of  the  perfection  of  government,  as 
an  untaxed  republic  had  been  the  bright  vision  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders.  Had  Charles  II.  been 
a  man  of  as  much  vigor  and  perseverance  as  he 
was  of  quickness  and  talent,  and  had  his  abilities, 
which  were  wasted  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth  or  ^e  Countess  of  Castlemain,  been 
devoted,  like  those  of  Louis  XI.  or  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  to  a  systematic  attack  on  the  public 
iberties,  he  might,  without  difficulty,  have  sub- 
verted the  freedom  of  England,  and  left,  as  a  leg- 
acy of  the  Long  Parliament,  to  future  times,  not 
only  the  murder  of  their  sovereign,  but  the  final 
ruin  ,of  the  national  liberties. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  done  one  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  truth  by  the  powerful  and  graphic, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  correct  account  he  has  given  in 
his  first  volume  of  the  desperate  feuds  of  the  rival 
parties  with  each  other  during  this  reign,  and  the 
universal  prostitution  of  ihe  forms  of  justice,  and 
tiie  sanctity  of  courts  of  law,  to  the  most  cruel 
and  abominable  purposes.  There  is  no  picture  of 
human  iniquity  and  cruelty  more  revolting  than  is 
presented  in  the  alternate  triumphs  of  ^  whig 
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and  tory  parties,  from  die  excitement  produced  by 
the  Popish  and  Rye-house  plots,  and  noble  blood 
which  was  shed  sltemately  by  both  parties  in  tor* 
rents  oa  the  scafifold,  to  allay  the  terrors  of  insea* 
sate  folly,  or  satiate  the  revenge  of  aroused  in* 
dignation.  The  hideous  iniquity  of  ihe  courts  of  . 
law  during  those  disastrous  days,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ruling  majority  in  their  proeeedings, 
demonstrate  how  lamentably  the  Long  PuliameBt 
had  failed  in  erecting  any  bulwarks  for  the  public 
liberties,  or  strengthening  the  foundations  of  public 
virtue.  At  the  same  time,  the  disgraceful  spec- 
tacle of  our  fleets  swept  from  die  Channel,  or  burnt 
in  their  harbors  by  the  Dutch,  proves  how  wretched 
a  provision  the  Great  Rebellion  had  made  for  the 
lasting  defence  of  the  realm.  Nor  was  private 
morality,  either  in  high  or  low  places,  on  a  better 
footing.  The  king  and  all  his  ministers  received 
the  pensions  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  whole  leaders  of 
the  patriots,  from  Algernon  Sydney  downwards, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Russell,  follovred  his 
example.  The  ladies  of  the  metropolis,  as  well 
as  the  court,  were  intent  only  on  intrigue.  The 
licentiousness  of  the  stage  was  such  as  almost  ex- 
ceeds belief.  Nothing  was  thought  of  in  the 
house  of  commons  but  saving  money,  or  satisfying 
revenge.  Such  was  the  parsimony  of  Parliament, 
whether  the  majority  was  whig  or  royalist,  thai 
the  most  necessary  expenses  of  the  royal  househob) 
could  only  be  defrayed  by  pensions  from  France 
French  mistresses  directed  the  king's  councils 
and  almost  exclusively  occupied  his  time ;  French 
alliance  misdirected  the  national  forces;  French 
mannera  entirely  subverted  the  national  morals 
England,  from  its  vacillation  in  foreign  policy, 
had  forfeited  all  the  respect  of  foreign  nations, 
while,  from  the  general  selfishness  and  corruption 
which  prevailed,  it  had  lost  all  respect  for  itself. 
The  Long  Parliament  and  Great  Rebellion,  from 
the  necessary  reaction  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
of  loyalty  against  treason,  and  of  the  thirst  for 
pleasure  against  the  cdni  of  hypocrisy,  had  all  bat 
ruined  England ;  for  they  had  exchanged  its  lib- 
erties for  tyranny,  its  morals  for  licentiousness. 

In  truth  England  was  ruined,  both  externally 
and  internally,  from  these  causes,  had  it  not  been 
for  one  of  those  events  by  which  Providence  at 
times  confounds  the  counsels  of  men,  and  changes 
the  destiny  of  nations.  The  accession  of  James 
n.,  and  the  systematic  attack  which,  in  concert 
with  Louis  XIV.,  he  made  on  the  Protestant  faith, 
at  length  united  all  England  against  the  fatal  at- 
tempt. The  spectacle  of  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  France,  in  November,  1605, 
showed  the  Protestants  what  they  had  to  expeet 
from  the  measures  simultaneously  adopted,  and  in 
virtue  of  a  secret  compact,  by  James  II.  in  Eng- 
land. The  Treaty  of  Augsburgh  in  1686,  by 
which  the  Protestant  states  of  the  continent  were 
united  in  a  league  against  this  Roman  Catholic 
invasion,  and  to  which  William  III.  on  the  Revo- 
lution immediately  got  England  to  accede,  was  tka 
foundation  of  the  grand  alliance  which  secured  m- 
dependence  to  the  Refinrmed  faith,  and  libenty  to 
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Europe,  as  efibctaally  as  the  grand  alliance  of  1813 
rescued  it  from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  We  go 
along  entirely  with  Mr.  Macaulay's  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  genoral  coar 
Ution  of  parties  against  James— -the  abominable 
cruelty  of  Jefirey's  campaign  in  the  west,  after 
the  suppression  of  Monmouth^s  rebellion,  and  the 
eyident  determination  the  monarch  erinoed  to  force 
the  slavery  and  absurdities  of  the  Romish  faith  on 
a  nation  too  generally  enlightened  to  submit  to 
either.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  these  just  and  manly 
sentiments,  so  long  the  glory  of  England,  coming 
from  a  man  of  his  weight  and  learning,  after  the 
sickly  partiality  for  Roman  Catholic  agitators, 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  fection,  has  so  long 
perraded  many  of  his  party,  and  the  inexplicable 
return  to  the  sway  of  priests  and  confessors  which 
has  recently  appeared  among  some  of  our  women 
of  fashion.  We  hold  that  James  justly  forfeited 
his  crown  for  his  share  in  these  atrocious  proceed* 
ings,  and  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Macaulay  in 
regarding  the  Revolution  as  the  turning  point  of 
English  history — the  terminus  a  quo^  from  which 
we  are  to  date  its  celebrity  in  arms  and  literature, 
its  mighty  advance  in  strength  and  power,  and  the 
establishment  of  its  liberties  on  a  lasting  .founda- 
tion. We  congratulate  the  country  that  the  task 
of  recording  the  circumstances,  and  tracing  the 
consequences  of  this  great  event,  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  so  singularly  qualified  to 
do  it  justice,  and  sincerely  wish  him  a  long  lease 
of  life  and  health  to  bring  his  noble  work  to  a 
conclusion. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  criticize  at  all  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  executed  the  part  of  this  great 
work  hitherto  presented  to  the  pablic,  we  sliould 
say  that,  in  the  tracing  the  causes  of  events,  he  as- 
cribes too  much  to  domestic,  and  too  little  to  foreign 
inflaences ;  and  that  in  the  delineation  of  character, 
though  he  never  advances  what  is  false,  he  not  un- 
-  frequently  conceals,  or  touches  but  lightly,  on  what 
is  true.  He  represents  England  as  almost  entirely 
regulated  in  its  movements  by  internal  agitation  or 
parliamentary  contests;  forgetting  that  that  agita- 
tion, and  these  contests,  were  in  general  themselves, 
in  great  part,  produced  by  the  simultaneous  changes 
going  on  in  opinion  and  external  relations  on  the 
continent.  His  history,  as  yet  at  least,  is  too  exclu- 
sively English,  not  sufficiently  European.  Thus  he 
mentions  only  incidentally,  and  in  three  lines,  the 
treaty  of  Augsburg  in  1686,  which  bound  Protestant 
Europe  against  France,  and  entirely  regulated  the 
exterpal  policy  and  internal  thought  of  England  for 
the  next  century.  So  also  in  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter; we  can  never  fail  to  admire  what  he  has 
done,  but  we  have  sometimes  cause  to  regret  what 
he  has  left  undone.  He  has  told  us,  what  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  James  II.  did  not,  after  the 
struggle  began  in  England,  evince  the  courage  he 
had  previously  shown  in  action  with  the  Dutch ;  but 
he  has  not  told  us,  what  is  equally  true,  that  in  those 
actions  he  had  fought  as  often,  and  evinced  heroism 
as  great,  as  either  Nelson  or  ColUngwood.  He  has 
tpld  us  that  James  sedulously  attended  to  the  royal 


navy,  and  was  successful  because  he  was  the  only 
honest  man  in  his  dockyards ;  but  he  has  not  told 
us,  what  is  equally  true,  that  it  was  that  attention  to 
the  navy,  and  the  effort  to  raise  funds  for  it,  which 
the  Long  Parliament  from  selfish  parsimony  posi- 
tively refused  to  grant,  which  cost  Charles  I.  his 
throne  and  life,  and,  now  renewed  by  his  son,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  navy  which  gained  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue,  1692,  broke  the  naval  power  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  for  the  next  century  determined  the  mai^ 
itime  struggle  between  France  and  England. 

He  has  told  us  sufficiently  often,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  *s  fortunes  was 
the  gift  of  J^5000,  which  he  received  from  the  beau- 
tiful mistress  of  the  king.  Lady  Castlemaine.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  he  has  added,  what  we 
have  no  doubt  is  equally  so,  that  on  one  occasion 
he  was  so  near  being  caught  with  her  ladyship  that 
he  only  escaped  by  leaping  out  of  the  window.  He 
has  added,  also,  that  whenever  he  was  going  to  do 
anything  particularly  base,  Marlborough  always 
began  speaking  about  his  conscience,  and  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  leaping 
the  window,  for  it  is  very  probable,  and  at  all  events 
ffipumi — and  se  non  e  vero  e  ben  trovato;  but  we 
object  vehemently  to  his  protestations  in  favor  of 
the  reformed  religion  being  set  down  as  a  hypocrit- 
ical cover  for  base  and  selfish  designs,  for  that  is 
imputing  motives — a  mode  of  proceeding  never 
allowed  in  the  humblest  court  of  justice,  and  in  an 
especial  manner  reprehensible  in  a  first-rate  histo- 
rian, who  Lb  painting  a  character  for  the  instruction 
and  consideration  of  future  times.  And  since  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  so  prominently  brought  forward  what 
is  to  be  blamed  in  Marlborough's  career,  (and  no 
one  can  condemn  more  severely  than  we  do  hb 
treachery  to  James,  though  it  has  been  so  long 
praised  by  whig  writers,)  we  hope  he  will  record 
with  equd  accuracy,  and  tell  as  often,  that  he  re- 
fused repeatedly  the  oflTer  of  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  with  its  magnificent  appointment 
of  j£r60,000  a  year,  made  to  him  by  the  emperor 
after  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  lest  by  accepting  it  he 
should  induce  dissension  in  the  alliance ;  that  his 
private  correspondence  with  the  duchess  evinces 
throughout  the  war  the  most  anxious  desire  for  its 
termination ;  and  that,  at  the  time  when  the  fac- 
tious tory  press  represented  him  as  prolonging  hos- 
tilities for  his  own  sordid  purposes,  he  was  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  efiTect  a  general  pacification  at  the 
conferences  of  Gertruydenberg,  and  writing  a  pri- 
vate and  very  earnest  letter  to  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  then  at  the  head  of  the  French  army, 
urging  him  to  use  his  influence  with  Louis  XIV.  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  peace.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  Mr.  Macaulay  to  consider  the  advice 
we  have  heard  given  to  a  historian  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character:  **  Make  it  a  point  of  conscience 
to  seek  out,  and  give  with  full  force,  all  authentic 
favorable  anecdotes  of  persons  whom  you  duUke^  or 
to  whose  opinions  you  are  opposed.  As  to  those 
whom  you  like,  or  who  are  of  your  own  party,  you 
may  exercise  your  own  discretion.*' 

Cordially  cbncurriiig,  however,  as  wa  do  with 
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Mr.  Maeaalay,  in  his  estimate  of  the  heneficial 
effects  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  there  is  one  pecu- 
liar benefit  which  he  may  possibly  not  bring  so 
prominently  forward  as  its  igiportance  deserves, 
and  which,  therefore,  we  are  anxious  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind.  It  is  true  that  it  purified 
the  bench,  confirmed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  closed 
the  human  shambles  which  the  Court  of  King*s 
Bench  had  been,  pacified  Scotland,  and  for  above  a 
century  effected  the  prodigy  of  keeping  Ireland 
quiet.  But  it  did  yet  greater  things  than  these ; 
and  the  era  of  the  revolution  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  new  dynasty  having  taught  the  government 
how  to  raise  taxes  in  the  country^  and  thus  brouglit 
England  to  take  the  place  to  which  she  was  entitled 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  by  bringing  the  vast  national 
resources  to  bear  upon  the  national  struggles. 
Charles  I.  had  lost  his  crown  and  his  head  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  money — first  legally,  and  then, 
when  he  failed  in  that,  illegally — in  the  realm,  ade- 
quate to  the  national  defence.  Cromwell  had  as- 
serted the  national  dignity  in  an  honorable  way, 
only  because  his  troops  gave  him  the  means  of 
levying  sufficient  supplies,  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
lish history,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But  with 
the  termination  of  his  iron  rule,  and  the  restoration 
of  constitutional  sway  at  the  restoration,  the  old 
difiiculty  about  supplies  returned,  and  government, 
to  all  practical  purpose,  was  nearly  brought  to  a 
dead-lock.  The  commons,  now  royalist,  would 
TOte  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  way  of 
money ;  and  the  nation  was  defeated  and  disgraced, 
from  the  impossibility  of  discovering  any  way  of 
making  it  vote  money  for  its  own  defence.  But 
that  which  the  Stuarts  could  never  effect  by  appeals 
to  honor,  spirit,  or  patriotism,  William  III.  and 
Anne  soon  found  the  means  of  accomplishing,  by 
bringing  into  play,  and  enlisting  on  their  side,  dif- 
ferent and  less  creditable  motives.  They  did  not 
oppose  honor  and  patriotism  to  interest,  but  they 
contrived  to  rear  up  one  set  of  interests  to  combat 
another.  They  brought  with  them  from  Holland, 
where  it  had  been  long  practised,  and  was  perfectly 
understood,  the  art  of  managing  public  assemblies. 
They  no  longer  bullied  the  house  of  commons — 
they  bribed  it;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  to  the  entire 
success  of  the  gigantic  system  of  borrowing,  expend- 
ing, and  corrupting,  which  they  introduced,  and 
which  their  successors  so  faithfully  followed,  that 
the  subsequent  greatness  of  England  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed. 

William  IH.,  on  his  accession,  immediately  joined 
the  league  of  Augsburg  against  France — ^a  league 
obviously  rendered  necessary  by  the  exorbitant  am- 
bition and  priest-ridden  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  the  contest,  brought  to  a  glorious  termination 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  was  but  a  prel- 
ude to  the  triumphant  war  of  the  succession,  ab- 
ruptly closed  by  the  discreditable  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1714.  That  {England  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
this  alliance,  and  that  Marlborough  was  the  right 
arm  which  won  its  glorious  victories,  is  universally 
acknowledged  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  known,  what 
IB  not  less  true,  that  it  was  the  system  of  managing 


the  house  of  commons  by  means  of  loans,  good 
places,  and  bribes,  which  alone  provided  the  sinews 
of  war,  and  prepared  the  triumphs  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramilies.  It  is  true  the  nation  was,  *at  first  at 
least,  hearty  and  unanimous  in  the  contest,  both 
from  religious  zeal  for  the  reformation  and  national 
rivalry  with  France;  but  experience  had  shown 
that,  when  the  prospect  of  private  plunder,  as  in  the 
wars  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys,  did  not  arouse 
the  national  strength,  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute 
impossibility  to  get  the  house  of  commons  to  vote 
the  necessary  supplies  for  any  time  together.  No 
necessity,  however  urgent,  no  danger,  however 
pressing — no  claims  of  justice,  no  considerations  of 
expedience,  no  regard  for  their  children,  no  consid- 
eration for  themselves,  could  induce  the  English  of 
those  days  to  vote  anything  like  an  adequate  amount 
of  taxes.  As  this  was  the  state  of  matters  in  this 
country  at  the  time  when  the  whole  resources  of 
the  neighboring  kingdoms  were  fully  drawn  forth 
by  despotic  power,  and  Louis  XIV.  had  two  hun- 
dred thousand  gallant  soldiers  under  arms,  and  sixty 
sail  of  the  line  afloat,  it  is  evident  that,  unless  some 
method  of  conquering  this  reluctance  had  been  de- 
vised, England  must  speedily  have  been  conquered 
and  partitioned,  or  have  sunk  into  the  rank  of  a 
third-rate  power  hke  Sweden.  But  William  III., 
before  the  Protestant  zeal  cooled,  and  the  old  love 
of  money  returned,  provided  a  new  and  all-power- 
ful agent  to  combat  it.  He  founded  the  national 
debt !  He  and  Anne  raised  it,  between  1688  and 
1708,  from  X661,000  to  JC54,000,000.  He  tripled 
the  revenue,  and  gave  so  much  of  it  to  the  house 
of  commons  that  they  cordially  agreed  to  the  trip- 
ling. He  spent  largely;  he  corrupted  still  more 
largely.  He  no  longer  attacked  in  front  the  bat- 
tery ;  he  turned  it,  got  into  the  redoubt  by  the 
gorge,  and  directed  its  guns  upon  the  enemy.  He 
made  the  national  interests  in  support  of  taxation 
more  powerful  than  those  operating  to  resist  it. 
Thence  the  subsequent  greatness  and  glory  of  Eng- 
land— for  by  no  other  possible  method  could  the 
impatience  of  taxation,  so  strongly  rooted  in  the 
nation,  have  been  overcome,  or  the  national  arma- 
ments have  been  placed  on  the  footing  rendered 
necessary,  either  for  securing  the  national  defence, 
or  asserting  the  national  honor. 

The  whole  whig  ministers,  from  the  revolution 
to  1763,  when  they  were  dispossessed  of  power 
by  George  III.  and  Lord  Bute,  acted  on  this  sys- 
tem of  government  by  influence  and  corruption. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  ample  acquaintance  with  the  me- 
moirs, published  and  unpublished,  of  that  period, 
will  doubtless  enable  him  to  give  numerous 
anecdotes  on  the  subject,  as  true  and  as  amusing 
as  Marlborough's  leaping  from  Lady  Castle- 
maine's  window,  or  James  II. 's  thraklom  to  Cath- 
erine Sedley.  The  memoirs  on  the  subject  that 
have  recently  come  ont,  give  details  of  corruption 
so  barefaced  and  gross  that  they  would  exceed 
belief,  if  their  frequency,  and  the  testimony  to 
their  authenticity  firom  difl!erent  quarters,  did  not 
defy  disbelief.  It  is  now  known  that,  when  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  parliamentary  supporters  were 
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invited  to  his  ministerial  dinner,  each  of  them 
found  a  £500  note  under  hia  napkin. 

We  do  not  blame  the  whigs  for  this  wholesale 
system  of  ihfloence  and  corruption,  which  pervaded 
erery  class  of  society,  and  regulated  the  disposal 
of  every  ^oe,  from  the  humblest  exciseman  to  the 
prime  minister.  There  was  no  other  way  of  doing. 
But  for  it,  government  would,  a  eentury  and  a 
half  ago,  have  been  brought  to  a  stand,  and  ihe 
nation  defeated  and  subjugated.  We  are  no  sup- 
porters of  corruption,  or  the  inAuenoe  of  money, 
if  higher  and  nobler  principles  of  action  can  be 
brought  into  play,  and  rejoice  that  it  has  now  for 
nearly  a  century  been  exchanged  for  the  less  offen- 
sive and  demoralizing,  but  not  less  effectual,  sys^ 
tem  of  influence  and  patronage.  But  though 
much  higher  motives  are  sometimes  most  powerful 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  all  experience  proves 
that,  at  ordinary  times,  and  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  combat  one  interest  but  by 
another  interest.  If  any  man  doubts  it,  let  him 
try  to  persuade  the  firee-trade  audiences  at  Man- 
chester to  agree  to  a  duty  on  cotton  goods  to 
uphold  the  navy,  or  the  Irish  in  Ulster  to  agree  to 
a  rate  to  save  their  countrymen  in  Connaught  &om 
dying  of  &mine,  or  the  Scotch  lairds  to  agree  to 
a  tax  for  a  rural  police  to  save  themselves  from 
robbery  and  murder.  We  should  rejoice  if  'men, 
as  a  body,  could  be  brought  to  act  only  from  pure 
and  honorable  motives  ;  but,  taking  them  as  they 
are,  we  are  thankful  for  any  system  which  brings 
the  selfish  motives  round  to  the  side  of  patriotism, 
and  causes  parliamentary  influence  to  save  us  from 
the  Russian  knout  or  French  requisitions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  original  parts 
of  Mr.  Macaulay's  work  is  the  account  he  has 
given,  in  the  first  volume,  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  habits  of  the  people,  and  state  of  society 
in  England,  prior  to  the  revolution,  compared  with 
what  now  exists.  In  doing  so  he  has  only  ex- 
emplified what,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  history 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  he  has  described  as  a 
leading  object  in  that  species  of  composition ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  example  tends  great- 
ly to  show  the  truth  of  his  precept.  This  part 
of  his  work  is  learned,  laborious,  elaborate,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  amusing.  It  is  also  in 
many  respects,  and  in  no  ordin^y  degree,  instruc- 
tive. But  it  has  the  same  fault  as  the  other  parts 
of  his  work — it  is  one-sided.  It  exhibits,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  skill  of  the  pleader,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  painter,  the  power  of  the  rhetorician ; 
but  it  does  not  equally  exhibit  the  reflection  of  the 
sage,  or  the  impartiality  of  the  judge.  It  savors 
too  much  of  a  brilliant  party  essay  in  the  Edin- 
burgk  Review,  Mr.  Macaulay's  object  is  to  vjrite 
up  the  preaent  times,  and  write  down  the  past ; 
and  we  fully  admit  he  has  done  so  with  the 
greatest  ability.  But  wo  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced his  picture,  how  graphic  soever,  is  in  great 
part  deceptive.  It  tells  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  repre- 
sents the  ludicrous  and  extreme  features  of  society 
aa  its  xeal  and  average  characteristics  ;  it  bears, 


we  are  convinced,  the  same  relation  in  many  re- 
spects, to  the  real  aspect  of  times  of  which  it 
treats,  which  the  burlesques  of  Mrs.  Trollope  do 
to  the  actual  and  entire  features  of  Transatlantic 
society.  These  burlesques  are  very  amusing ; 
they  furnish  diverting  drawing-room  reading  ;  but 
would  a  subsequent  historian  be  justified  in  assum- 
ing them  as  the  text-work  of  a  grave  and  serious 
description  of  America  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Macaulay  could  produce 
an  authority  from  a  comedy,  a  tract,  or  a  satire, 
for  every  fact  he  advances  ;  but  we  have  just  as 
little  doubt  that  hundreds  of  other  facts,  equ^ly 
authentic  and  true,  might  be  adduced  of  an  oppo- 
site tendency,  of  which  he  says  nothing ;  and 
therefore  his  charge  to  the  jury,  how  able  soever, 
is  all  on  one  side. 

His  object  is  to  show  that,  in  every  respect,  the 
present  age  is  incomparably  happier  and  more 
virtuous  than  those  which  have  preceded  it — a 
doctrine  which  has  descended  to  him,  in  common 
with  the  whole  liberal  party  of  the  world,  from 
the  visions  of  Rousseau.  We,  who  have  a  finn 
belief  in  hmnan  corruption,  alike  from  revelation 
and  experience,  believe  such  visions  to  be  a  per- 
fect chimera,  and  that,  after  a  certain  period  of 
efiiorescence,  decay  and  degradation  are  as  inevi- 
table to  societies  as  individual  men.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  respects,  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  right.  The  present  age  is  far  richer,  more 
refined,  and  more  luxurious  than  any  which  has 
preceded  it.  In  a  material  view,  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  enjoy  advantages,  and  are 
habituated  to  comforts,  unknown  in  any  former 
age.  '  The  chances  of  life  have  increased  over  the 
whole  population  twenty-^five,  in  the  higher  classes 
at  least  forty  per  cent.  Humanity  has  made  a 
most  cheering  progress ;  the  barbarity  of  former 
dajTs  is  not  only  unknown,  but  seems  inconceiva- 
ble. A  British  tradesman  is  better  clothed,  fed, 
and  lodged  than  a  Plantagenet  baron.  So  &r  all 
is  true ;  but  audi  alteram  partem.  Are  we  equally 
disinterested,  magnanimous,  and  brave,  with  Ihe 
nations  or  ages  which  have  preceded  us  ?  Are 
the  generous  affections  equally  victorious  over  the 
selfish  ?  Are  the  love  of  gain,  the  thirst  for  pleas^ 
ure,  the  passion  for  enjoyment,  such  very  weak 
passions  amongst  us,  that  they  could  be  readily 
suf^lanted  by  the  ardor  of  patriotism,  the  self- 
denial  of  virtue,  the  heroism  of  duty  1  Would 
modem  England  have  engaged  in  a  crusade  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre  1  Would 
the  merchants  of  London  set  fire  to  their  stock- 
exchange  and  capita],  as  those  of  Numantia  or 
Saguntum  did,  to  save  it  from  the  spoiler!  Will 
Free-trade  H^l  ever  overflow  with  patriotic  gifls, 
as  the  Bourse  at  Moscow  did  in  1812?  We 
have  Ikid  out  a  hundred  and  fifly  millions  on  rail- 
ways, in  the  hope  of  getting  a  good  dividend  in 
this  world ;  would  we  lay  out  one  million  in 
building  another  York  Cathedr^,  or  endowing 
another  Greenwich  hospital  ?  Have  we  no  expe- 
rience of  an  age 

When  wealth  accomolates  and  men  decay  ? 
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Tbese  are  the  questions  aa  impartial  jadge  will 
aak  himself  afler  reading  Mr.  Macaulay's  brilliant 
diatribe  oq  the  past  in  his  first  volume. 

He  tells  us  that  the  country  gentlemen,  befine 
the  revolution  were  mere  ignorant  country  bump- 
kins, few  of  whom  oould  read  or  write,  and  who, 
when  they  for  once  in  their  lives  came  up  to  London, 
went  staring  about  on  Holbom  or  Ludgate  Hill, 
till  a  spout  of  water  from  some  impending  roof 
feU  into  their  mouths,  while  a  thief  was  fundiling 
in  their  pockets,  or  a  painted  denizen  from  soi 
of  the  neighboring  purlieus  decoyed  him  ii^  her 
bower.  Be  it  so.  It  was  these  country  bump- 
kins who  gained  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poitiers, 
Aiinoour,  and  Flodden  ;  they  built  York  cathedral 
and  St.  Paul's ;  their  sons  gained  the  victories  of 
Slnysand  LaHogue,  of  Ramilies  and  of  Blenheim; 
they  were  ennobled  by  the  devotion  and  sufferings 
of  the  cavaliers.  We  hope  their  well-fed,  long* 
lived  and  luxurious  descendants  would  rise  from 
their  beds  of  down  to  do  the  same.  He  tells  us 
the  clergy  of  the  age  of  Charles  II.  were  almost 
all  drawn  from  the  very  humblest  chisses,  that 
their  education  was  very  imperfect,  and  that  they 
occupied  so  low  a  place  in  society  that  no  lady's 
maid,  who  liad  hopes  of  the  steward,  would  look 
at  them ;  and  that  they  were  often  glad  to  take  up 
with  a  damsel  whose  character  had  been  blown  upon 
by  the  young  squire.  Be  it  so :  that  age  pro- 
duced the  Clarkes  and  the  Cudworths,  the  Bar- 
rows and  the  Tillotsons,  the  Taylors  and  the 
Newtons,  the  Halls  and  the  Hookers  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  their  eSbtis  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  licentiousness  which,  in  reaction  against 
the  cant  of  the  Covenanteis,  deluged  the  country 
on  the  aooeasion  of  Charles  II.  The  schools  and 
colleges  in  which  they  were  bred  had  produced 
Milton  and  Spencer,  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  John 
Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  We  hope  that  the 
labors  of  their  '*  honorable  and  reverend"  succes- 
sors, who  have  been  so  highly  educated  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  may  be  equally  soooessfiil  in  erad- 
icating the  prevailing  vices  of  the  present  age, 
and  that,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
their  works  will  occupy  as  high  a  place  in  general 
estimation. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  shall  extract  two 
paragraphs  from  a  manuscript  work  on  Contem- 
porary History,  which  recently  passed  through  our 
hands,  and  ask  Mr.  Macanlay  himself  whether  he 
can  gainsay  any  fact  it  advances,  and  yet  whether 
he  will  admit  the  justice  of  the  picturo  which  it 
dravtra.  ^ 

The  British  empire,  from  1815  to  1848,  exhib- 
ited the  most  extraordinary  social  and  Dolitical 
features  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  No  for- 
mer period  had  presented  so  complete  a  commen- 
tary on  the  maxim  **  extremes  meet."  It  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  termination  of  a  desperate  and 
costly  war,  in  the  course  of  which  the  most  hercu- 
lean efforts  for  the  national  defence  and  the  interests 
of  the  empire  had  been  made ;  and  it  witnessed  the 
abandonment  of  them  all.  Twenty  years  of  des- 
perate hostility  had  bequeathed  to  it  untouched  a 
sinking  fund  of  fifteen  millions  annually ;  thirty-five 


years  of  unbroken  peace  saw  that  sinking-fond  ex- 
tinguished. Protection  to  industry— support  of  the 
colonies — upholding  of  the  navy,  had  been  the 
watch-words  of  the  nation  during  the  war.  Free 
trade,  disregard  of  the  colonies,  cheap  freights  be- 
come the  ruling  maxims  during  the  peace  which  it 
had  purohased.  The  only  intelligible  principle  of 
actwn  in  the  people  seemed  to  be  to  change  every- 
thing, and  undo  alt  that  had  been  done.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  during  this  divergence,  be- 
came as  far  separated  in  station  and  condition  as 
in  opinion.  The  rich  were  every  day  growing 
richer,  the  poor  poorer.  The  wealth  of  London, 
and  of  a  few  great  houses  in  the  country,  exceeded 
all  that  the  imagination'of  the  East  had  conceived 
in  the  Ardbian  Nights;  the  misery  of  Ireland,  and 
of  the  raanofactunog  towns,  outstripped  all  that 
the  imagination  of  Dante  had  figured  of  the  terrible. 
The  first  dailv  exhibited,  during  the  season,  all  the 
marvels  of  Aladdin's  palace ;  the  last,  at  the  same 
period,  presented  all  the  horrors  of  Ugolin'o's  prison. 
Undeniable  statistics  proved  the  reahty  and  the  uni- 
versality of  this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  which 
had  become  so  connmon  as  to  cease  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  income-tax  returns  established  the  ex- 
istence of  j£r200,000,000  annual  income  above 
iE^l50,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  the  produce  of'^  realized  wealth  ; 
while  the  poor-law  returns  exhibited,  in  the  two 
islands,  four  millions  of  paupers,  or  a  full  seventh 
of  the  population  subsisting  on  public  charity.  The 
burden  of  the  poor-rates  in  the  two  islands  rose, 
before  the  close  of  the  period,  to  jEr8,000,000  a 
year,  besides  jETI ,300,000  for  county  rates.  Popu- 
lation had  increased  fast,  but  crime  far  faster ;  it 
had,  during  forty  years,  advanced  ten  times  as  fast 
as  the  numbers  of  the  people.  General  distress 
prevailed  during  the  period  among  the. working 
classes,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  and  decep- 
tive gleams  of  sunshine.  So  acute  did  it  become 
in  1847  that  a  noble  grant  of  JET  10,000,000  from  the 
British  Parliament  ak>ne  prevented  two  millions  of 
Irish  dying  of  famine ;  as  it  was,  250,000  in  that 
single  year  perished  from  starvation,  and  as  many, 
in  that  year  and  the  next,  were  driven  into  exile 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  people  in  Liver- 
pool returned  thanks  to  God  when  the  inundation 
of  Irish  paupers  sank  to  2000  a  week.  Glasgow, 
for  two  years,  suffered  under  an  infliction  of  above  a 
thousand  weekly,  which  in  that  short  time  raised 
its  poor-rates  from  X20,000  to  X200,000  a  year. 
During  this  protracted  period  of  soflering,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  different  classes  of  society  became  as 
much  alienated  as  their  interests  had  been.  Rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  Ireland ;  tiie  West  Indies  were 
ruined,  and  the  chartists  numbered  their  millions  in 
England.  The  treasury  shared  in  the  general  dis- 
tress. It  had  become  impossible  to  raise  funds 
from  the  nation  adequate  to  its  necessary  expenses ; 
and,  at  length,  so  pressing  did  the  clamor  for  a  re- 
duction of  taxation  become,  that  it  was  seriously 
proposed,  and  loudly  approved  by  a  large  and  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  community,  to  sell  our  ships 
of  war,  disband  our  troops,  and  surrender  ourselves 
unarmed  to  the  tender  meroies  of  the  adjoining  na- 
tions, when  war  with  unwonted  fierceness  was 
raging  both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  our 
eastern  dominions. 

Nor  was  the  aspect  of  society  more  satisfactory 
in  its  social  condition — the  manners  of  the  higher, 
or  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders.  Intoxication, 
seemingly  purposely  encouraged  by  government 
by  a  Urge  reduction  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  spread 
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the  most  frightful  demonlizatioii  through  oar  great 
towns.  Licentiousness  spread  to  an  unparalleled 
extent  in  the  metropolis,  and  all  the  principal 
towns ;  and  the  amount  of  female  corruption  on 
the  streets,  and  at  the  theatres,  exceeded  any- 
thing ever  Mritnessed  since  the  days  of  Messa- 
lina  or  Theodora.  The  drama  was  ruined ;  it 
it  was  supplanted,  as  always  occurs  in  the  decay  of 
nations,  by  the  melodrama;  the  theatre  by  the 
amphitheatre.  Drury  L^ne  was  tunied  into  an 
arena  for  wild  beasts,  Covent  Garden  into  an  Italian 
opera.  The  magnificent  attractions  of  the  opera 
exceeded  anything  ever  witnessed  before;  the 
warmth  of  its  scenes,  and  the  liberal  display  of  the 
charms  of  the  danseuses,  did  not  prevent  it  from 
being  nightly  crowded  by  the  whole  rank  and 
fashion  of  the  metropolis.  A  universal  thirst  for 
gain  or  excitement  had  seized  the  nation.  No  dan- 
ger, however  great,  no  immorality,  however  cry- 
ing, was  able  to  stop  them,  when  there  was  the 
prospect  of  a  good  dividend.  At  one  period,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  were  wasted  in  loans  to 
"  healthy  young  republics,"  as  the  foreign  secretary 
himself  admitt^  in  Parliament ;  at  another  a  still 
larger  sum  was  laid  out  on  domestic  railways,  not 
one  half  of  which  could  ever  produce  anything. 
Three  guineas  a  night  were  habitually  given  fur  a 
single  stall-seat  at  the  opera  to  hear  a  Swedish 
singer,  during  the  railway  mania ;  but  then  the  oc- 
cupant was  indifferent — he  put  it  down  to  the  rail- 
way, and  came  there,  reeling  from  the  champagne 
and  hock  drank  at  a  neighboring  hotel,  at  its  ex- 
pense. Most  of  these  railways  were  mere  bubbles, 
never  meant  to  go  on ;  when  the  fortunate  projec- 
tors had  got  the  shares  landed  at  a  premium  in  the 
hands  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  they  let  it  go 
to  the  bottom.  There  was  a  great  talk  about  re- 
ligion, but  the  talkers  were  not  always  exclusively 
set  on  things  above.  Fine  ladies  sometimes  asked 
a  sly  question  on  coming  out  of  their  third  service  on 
Sunday,  or  their  second  on  Friday,  what  was  the 
price  of  Great  Westerns,  or  whether  the  broad  or 
the  narrow  gauge  was  likely  to  carry  the  day. 
The  reading  of  men  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
newspapers;  of  women  to  novels,  or  occasional 
morsels  of  scandal  from  scandalous  trials.  There 
was  great  talk  about  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  tone  of  public  morality ;  but  it  was  appearances, 
not  realities,  which  were  chiefly  aimed  at.  ''  Not 
to  leave  undone,  but  to  keep  unknown,"  was  the 
maxim  of  the  London,  as  it  had  been  of  the  Vene- 
tian, dames;  the  delinquents  who  were  punished 
were  chastised,  like  the  Spartan  youths,  not  for 
what  they  had  done,  but  for  what  they  had  let  be 
discovered.  So  capricious  was  public  opinion  in 
this  particular,  in  the  very  highest  circles,  that  it 
was  stated  by  the  most  popular  author  of  the  day,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  the  English  women 
wakened  every  seven  years,  and  massacred  some 
unfortunate  detected  delinquent;  they  then  fell 
asleep,  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  to  propriety,  for 
seven  years,  when  they  slaughtered  another,  and 
again  sunk  into  a  third  septennial  torpor.  Mean- 
while the  morals  of  the  manufactanng  districts 
were  daily  getting  worse;  millions  existed  there 
who  did  not  attend  divine  service  on  Sunday ;  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  had  never  been  in  a  church ; 
thousands  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus 
but  in  an  oath.  A  hideous  mass  of  heathen  profli- 
gacy had  arisen  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  land. 
From  it  thousands  of  both  sexes  were  annually  sent 
up  to  the  metropolis  to  feed  its  insatiable  passions, 


or  sacrifice  their  eoub  and  bodies  on  the  altar  oi 
Moloch. 

So  far  our  unpublished  manuscript.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  is  too  well  acquainted  with  passing  events 
not  to  know  that  every  word  in  the  preceding 
picture  is  true,  and  too  candid  not  to  admit  that 
all  these  observations  are  just.  But  he  knovrs 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
He  is  familiar  with  a  counter  set  of  facts ;  and  he 
could  in  half-an-hour  write  two  paragraphs  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  during  the  same  period, 
equally  true  and  striking,  which  would  leave  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  an  impression  of  a  directly 
opposite  character.  Where  is  the  truth  to  be 
found  between  such  opposite  statements,  both  true 
in  regard  to  the  same  period  ?  In  the  combination 
of  both,  and  an  impartial  summing  up  by  the  his- 
torian of  the  inferences  deducible  from  both  sets  of 
facts,  equally  clearly  and  forcibly  given.  It  b  this 
statement  of  the  facts  on  both  sides  which,  amidst 
all  our  admiration  for  his  genius,  we  often  desider- 
ate in  Mr.  Macaulay ;  and  nothing  but  the  adoption 
of  it,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench  instead  of 
the  bar  of  history,  is  required  to  render  his  noble 
work  as  weighty  as  it  is 'able,  and  as  influential 
in  forming  the  opinion  of  future  ages,  as  it  un- 
questionably will  be  in  interesting  the  present. 


THE    '^GOOD   OLD   TIMES." 

A  Fio  for  the  "  good  old  times," 

Of  which  some  love  to  sing ; 
A  fig  for  the  dogg'rel  rhymes 

From  grumblers'  brains  that  spring. 

In  these  "  good  old  times,"  say  they, 
"  Men  were  as  men  should  be ; 

They  fared  on  the  best  each  day, 
And  lived  right  jollily ! 

"  Starvation  was  then  unknown-^ 

Taxation  but  a  name ; 
Now  'neath  the  latter  men  groan. 

For  thence  the  former  came." 

A  plague  on  your  '*  good  old  times !" — 

.  Ye  drivelling  dotards,  cease ! — 
Say,  what  but  their  splendid  crimes 
Now  rob  us  of  our  fleece  ? 

We  're  shorn  to  the  very  skin, 

While  still  the  debt  remains ; 
And,  like  some  national  sin. 

The  nation's  life  it  drains. 

Though  many  fared  well  each  day, 
The  millions  were  oppress'd ; — 

'T  is  a  crowning  lie  to  say. 
The  people  then  were  bless'd. 

And  never  again,  let 's  pray, 

May  might  alone  be  right ; 
The  sun  of  a  better  day 

Now  sheds  its  glorious  light ! 

Then  a  fig  for  the  *'  good  old  times," 

Of  which  some  love  to  sing : 
And  a  fig  for  the  dogg'rel  rhymes 

From  grumblers'  brains  that  spring. 

TaWs  M^gaxme, 


LIZZT  WILSOK. 
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From  Sharpe'i  Magaslne. 
UZZT  WILSON;   OH,  THE  GOVERNESS'  CHRIST- 
MAS HOLIDAY. 

Lizzy  Wilson  was  a  friend  of  mine,  an  intimate 
friend,  so  that  the  reader  may  rely  npon  the  truth 
of  the  following  story  about  a  certain  Christmas 
Holiday  which  we  enjoyed  many  years  ago. 

At  that  time  Miss  Wilson  was  what  girls  of 
seventeen  call  "  quite  old;^^ — she  was  seren-and- 
twenty.  She  was  what  dashing  and  fashionable 
people  call  *'p/atfi,"  and  *^  dowdy ,**  for  she  had 
no  pretensions  to  beauty  of  person  or  elegance  of 
attire.  She  was  what  her  own  family  and  friends 
considered  ''a  nice-looking,  amiable  girl,"  aod 
**  a  very  clever  creature ;"  she  was  what  those 
who  only  knew  her  as  *'  the  governess"  called  "  a 
worthy,  excellent  young  woman,"  "  well-bred  and 

highly  accomplished." With  the  former  she 

was  always  '*  Lizzy;" — with  the  latter  she  was, 
of  course,  always  '*  Miss  Wilson."  To  those  who 
know  *'  what 's  in  a  name,"  it  will  be  quite  clear 
that  "  Lizzy"  and  "  Miss  Wilson"  were  two  very 
different  beings. 

My  heroine  was,  in  short,  nothing  uncommon, 
and  not  at  all  heroic,  in  the  genera]  acceptation  of 
the  term ;  but  if  Ulysses  owed  part  of  his  reputsr 
tion  as  a  hero  to  his  being  *'  a  much-enduring 
man,"  then  Lizzy  Wilson  ought,  in  conmion  jus- 
tice, to  be  considered  as  a  little  of  a  heroine ;  for 
she  was  a  governess ;  and  who  that  knows  any- 
thing of  the  matter  will  deny  that  she  must  have 
been  a  much-enduring  woman  1 

Miss  Wilson's  father,  a  country  clergyman,  died 
when  she  was  eighteen,  leaving  a  widow  with  four 
children,  of  whom  Lizzy  was  the  eldest.  I  shall 
not  relate  the  struggles  with  poverty  and  grief 
which  then  made  up  her  mother's  life.  Lizzy  and 
Tom  (two  yeaiis  younger  than  Lizzy)  soon  became 
of  real  use  to  her.  Alter  their  father's  death, 
Tom  was  taken  as  a  clerk  by  an  Edinburgh  book- 
seller, in  whose  house  he  continued  with  an  an- 
nually increasing  salary,  and  Lizzy  went  out  to 
try  her  fortune  in  the  world  as  a  governess. 

At  first  it  was  a  sad  trial  to  her,  but  now  cus- 
tom had  given  it  a  property  of  easiness.  She  had 
li^ed  in  various  families — aristocratic,  parvenue, 
and  those  that  were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
She  had  learned  much  of  human  nature.  She 
found  out,  not  from  books  but  from  actual  expe^ 
rience,  that  high  natures,  true,  noble  natures,  are 
very  rare  among  men,  whatever  professors  of  a 
general  admiration  of  humanity  may  say ; — that 
weakness  and  meanness  of  nature  are  very  com- 
mon ;  that  most  persons  are  a  very  unsatisfactory 
mixture  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — the  indif- 
ferent composing  two  thirds  of  the  individual. 
Poor  Lizzy !  she  had  to  pay  the  penalty  exacted 
from  all  those  who  go  forth  into  the  world  expect- 
ing to  find  there  a  race  of  demi-gods.  She  had  to 
pass  through  many  stages  of  mental  existence. 
At  one  time  Grod  and  hope  seemed  gone  from  her ; 
-—she  groped  painfully  in  sadness  and  darkness, 
and  there  was  no  blue  sky  over  her.    At  last,  light 


came  to  her  once  more ;  she  saw  the  face  of  the 
Eternal,  and  learned  that  indeed  ^1  things  which 
he  has  made  are  very  good;  that  if  she  was 
disappointed  in  her  expectations  of  man's  ex* 
oellenoe— of  life's  felicity*— the  fault  was  neither 
in  man,  (whom  God  did  not  create  after  her  de- 
sires, but  afier  his  wisdom,)  nor  in  this  life,  which 
was  not  intended  by  God  to  be  a  state  of  felicity 
at  all,  but  rather  for  her  a  sort  of  fiery  furnace, 
whence  she  now  trusted  to  come  forth  in  due  time 
purer,  brighter,  stronger,  and  fitted  for  a  noble  use 
hereafter.  Li  this  frame  of  mind  she  worked 
steadily  in  her  humble  sphere,  and  strove  to  sub- 
due the  evil  she  felt  within,  and  to  withstand,  as  • 
well  as  she  could,  the  evil  from  without.  It  was 
well  for  Lizzy  that  she  had  to  work  for  others,  and 
had  little  time  to  think  about  herself,  or  she  might 
have  been  ruined  by  morbid  introspection. 

Miss  Wilson  had  been  for  tw^o  years  a  governess 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gould,  the  banker,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  During  these  two 
years  she  had  not  seen  her  mother,  nor  George, 
nor  little  Nancy.  The  only  beloved  family  face 
that  she  had  seen  during  those  two  long  years  was 
Tom's.  He  had  been  in  London  once,  on  business 
for  his  employer,  and  came  to  Grosvenor  Square 
to  see  Lizzy,  and  spent  the  evening  with  her. 
That  was  ten  months  ago ; — and  now,  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  December,  Miss  Wilson  sat  one  even- 
ing alone  in  the  school-room  at  Mr.  Gould's  house, 
before-mentioned,  in  Grosvenor  Square.  She  was 
tired  of  teaching,  or  rather  of  trying  to  make  chil- 
dren learn,  and  had  her  usual  afttr-school  head- 
ache. It  was  a  very  cold  day,  and  she  sat  with 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  and  leant  back  in  her  chair ; 
i.  e.,  she  leant  back  as  far  as  she  could  lean  in  a 
chair  with  a  back  as  hard  and  as  straight  as  a 
poker.  She  looked  for  a  long  time  at  a  little 
bright  fierce  flame  which  kept  darting  out  from  a 
black  coal,  and  it  seemed  to  bring  many  things  to 
her  mind,  for  the  expression  of  her  face  varied  as 
she  looked.  Presently  she  threw  a  glance  round 
the  room,  and  thought  what  a  comfort  such  a 
room  would  be  this  Christmas  to  her  mother, 
when  she  gave  her  usual  children's  party  for  little 
Nancy. 

It  was  a  good-sized  room,  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  house ;  it  was  very  clean,  and  neatly  furnished 
with  plain  chaiis,  tables,  and  desks.  At  one  end 
of  the  room  was  a  piano,  at  the  other  was  a  large 
old-fashioned  book-case ;  a  harp  stood  by  the  piano, 
and  a  globe  on  either  side  of  the  book-case ;  good 
stout  curtains,  that  harmonized  in  color  with  the 
walls  and  carpet,  hung  before  the  windows.  Can- 
dies stood  on  a  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  but  they  were  not  yet  lighted.  On  the 
same  table  were  Lizzy's  open  desk  and  several 
books ;  on  one  chair  a  large  doll  sat  upright ;  on 
another  lay  a  ball  of  string  and  a  top,  ai^d  a  battle- 
dore was  on  the  floor.  On  the  mantlepiece  were 
a  half-hour  glass,  a  large  shell,  and  a  small  case 
containing  a  few  half-withered  flowers; — these 
last  were  all  three  Miss  Wilson's  personal  prop- 
erty. 


Sl£  LIZZT  WILSON. 

Tes !  Mrs.  Wilson  would  hxwe  been  rery  glad 
of  such  a  room  to  set  her  jojsng  Tishors  danetng 
in.  Lizzy  wondered  whether  Nancy  was  as  pretty 
as  she  naed  to  be ;  and  whether  George  oonld  read 
well  now.  She  smiled  as  die  remembered  the 
effi>rts  made  by  both  George  and  herself,  to  get 
him  to  read  a  page  in  '*  Frank"  without  miscalling 
a  word,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Dear 
George !  she  did  not  beliere  he  erer  oould  read  so 
as  to  amuse  himeelf,  and  she  thonght  he  might 
work  out  his  life,  and  a  very  honorable  one  too, 
without  learning  much  from  the  alphabet.  To 
her  mind,  George's  dulness  of  the  book-learning 
foculty  was  amply  atoned  by  the  quickness  of  his 
perception  where  his  afiections  were  oonoemed, 
and  the  general  delicacy  of  his  feelings.  Ltz^ 
was  very  fond  of  her  younger  brother,  "  stupid 
George." 

In  the  midst  of  her  recollections,  the  school- 
room maid  came  into  the  room  with  two  letters. 
"  One  from  my  mistress,  miss,  and  one  from  the 
post." 

When  Susan  had  lighted  the  candles  and  was 
gone,  Miss  Wilson  opened  Mrs.  Grould's  letter 
with  a  sort  of  vague  fear  that  something  was 
wrong.  Perhaps  she  was  about  to  be  dismissed. 
Why?  Well,  it  was  silly  to  sit  with  the  un- 
folded letter  in  her  hand,  speculating  on  its  con- 
tents; would  it  not  be  better  to  road  iti  She 
read— 

My  dear  Miss  Wilson, — As  Mr.  Gould  and 
myself  are  going  to  take  all  the  children  with  us, 
for  a  month's  visit  to  my  father  in  Devonshire ;  and 
as'  the  poor  things  really  want  a  holiday  afVer  their 
late  hard  work,  we  have  settled  that  you  need  not 
accompany  us ;  and  as,  I  dare  say,  you  will  not  like 
to  remain  here  all  that  time,  you  can  do  what  you 
like  with  yourself  for  the  month ;  which  will  be  a 
nice  relaxation  for  you  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  come 
back  to  us  stronger  than  you  are  now.  With  many 
wishes  for  your  enjoyment  this  Christmas,  I  am,  my 
dear  Miss  Wilson, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Sophia  Gould. 

If  you  could  have  seen  Lizzy's  fece,  when  she 
had  read  that  note,  you  would  have  been  much 
puzzled.  There  was  joy  in  it,  but  the  joy  was 
strongly  tempered  by  indignation,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment her  lip  was  curled  in  contempt.  If  you  could 
have  read  her  thought  it  would  have  been  some- 
what like  this : — "  This  woman,  whose  children 
I  have  taught  and  tended  for  two  years,  grants  me 
a  month's  holiday,  as  it  cannot  cost  her  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  *  Had  she  spared  me  when  it  would 
have  been  inconvenient  to  her,  I  should  have  felt 
grateful,  though,  God  knows,  it  would  have  been 
but  bare  justice  to  do  so.  And  I  suppose  she  ex- 
pects me  to  be  grateful  for  this.  No,  no,  Mrs. 
Gould,  corrupting  to  the  character  as  my  position 
is,  I  am  not  yet  sycophant  or  hypocrite  enough  for 
that !  "  And  she  turned  to  her  desk,  and  wrote 
the  following  reply  : — 

Mr  DEAR  Madam, — ^I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of 
the  projected  visit,  since  it  leaves  me  at  liberty  to 


go  to  my  family,  from  whom  I  have  been  two  yean 
absent.  Hoping  that  you,  and  Mr.  Grould,  and  the 
diildren,  may  enjoy  your  visit  into  Devonshire,  I 
am,  Madam, 

Sincerely  yours, 

ELIZABCUtt  WlLSOK. 

Having  sent  ihia  note  to  Mrs.  Grould,  Lizzy  took 
up  the  letter  which  had  eome  by  the  post — ^it  was 
from  her  mother.  If  you  had  seen  Lizzy's  face  as 
she  opened  thtit  letter,  it  would  not  have  puzzled  you 
at  all.  You  would  have  declared  that  you  had  never 
seen  one  more  tenderly  afieetionate,  or  one  more 
capable  of  being  lighted  up  by  a  smile.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  former  Indignation  and  con- 
tempt, as  soon  as  she  saw  the  words,  ''  My  dearest 
child."  The  face  became  sweeter  and  brighter  aa 
she  read  on,  and  was  quite  joyooa  when  she  came 
to  these  words,  *'  Tom  is  coming  home  fer  hia 
usual  fortnight — could  you  not  ask  Mrs.  Gould  to 
spare  you  for  that  time  %  I  do  not  think  she  can 
refuse  you,  dear,  because  she  must,  I  am  sure, 
think  highly  of  you,  and  you  have  not  had  a  hol- 
iday since  yon  have  been  with  her.  I  know  that 
it  is  humiliating  to  ask  this,  as  a  fevor,  when  it 
should  be  considered  as  a  right ;— but  I  am  anx- 
ious about  your  health,  and  am  almost  heart-aick 
for  a  kisa  from  my  darling  Lizzy." 

*'  My  darling  Lizzy,"  murmured  the  governess, 
"  it  would  have  been  worth  asking  Mre.  Gould, 
for  the  mere  chance  of  hearing  thoae  words 
again." 

When  the  letter  was  finished,  lean  of  joy  atood 
in  Lizzy's  eyes,  to  think  of  the  reply  she  should 
write  that  night  to  her  mother.  She  sat  with  the 
open  letter  in  her  lap,  and  her  feet  on  the  fender, 
looking  down  into  the  fire  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  which  half  hour  by  the  clock  was  half  her 
life  by  memory's  timepiece. 

*'  A  whole  month,"  she  mused.  "  A  whole 
month  to  live  agiun  in  the  light  and  love  of 
home!" 

To  see  once  more  that  her  mere  entrance  into 
a  room  would  brighten  all  faces  and  nctake  glad  all 
hearts  in  it !  It  was  too  much  happiness,  and  she 
almost  wished  for  Mra.  Gould,  or  any  one,  to  tell 
it  to.  A  whole  month  1  And  Tom — her  merry, 
handsome,  high-spirited  brother  Tom,  was  to  be 
there  for  a  fortnight.  And  her  thoughts  flew 
home  to  tiie  little  '*  White  Cottage,"  at  Ever- 
stead,  fer  away  in  Warwickshire.  She  had 
ceased  to  think  of  the  Parsonage"  there,  as  her 
home  ;  and  the  "  White  Cottage,"  though  so  very 
small,  was  pretty ;  and  her  mother  had  grown  to 
like  it,  at  last.  It  seemed  but  yesterday  that  she 
stood  last  in  the  little  parlor,  with  her  bonnet  and 
cloak  on,  ready  to  depart.  She  had  been  a  long 
time  up  stain,  putting  on  the  said  articles  of  attire ; 
— not  that  Lizzy  Wilson  was  much  given  to  anx- 
iety as  to  how  she  looked  in  a  bonnet ;  but  it  takea 
a  long  time  to  dress,  when  the  eyes  are  blinded  by 
hot  tears,  and  the  hands  tremble  so  much  from  the 
endeavor  to  suppress  emotion,  that  they  refuse  their 
poor  office  of  string-tying.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Lizzy  was  a  long  time  up  staire ;  or  that  when,  at 


last,  she  came  into  the  little  parlor,  and  spoke  in 
a  quick,  cheerful  voice,  they  all  came  crowding 
round  her.  Mrs.  Wilson  took  her  daughter's  two 
hands,  and  looked  into  her  half-shut  hazel  eyes, 
and  strove  in  rain  to  keep  back  the  tears  from  her 
own.  Little  Nanny  wept  aloud,  and  clasped  her 
sister  in  her  arms.  She  was  only  eight  years  old, 
and  George,  who  was  twelve,  tried  to  comfort  her ; 
but  he  looked  at  Lizzy  as  if  his  heart  would  break ; 
and  he  felt  as  if  he 'could  gladly  give  his  right  arm 
to  be  cut  off,  if  it  would  make  him,  at  once,  old 
enough  to  go  and  earn  money  instead  of  Lizzy. 
Then,  poor  boy,  he  remembered  how  stupid  he 
was — that  he  could  not  read  the  easiest  book  well ; 
he  feared  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  earn  100/. 
a  year,  and  send  seventy  out  of  it  to  his  mother, 
as  Lizzy  was  going  to  do ; — and  Greorge  burst  into 
tears.  How  well  she  remembered  putting  her 
arms  round  her  darling  brother  and  whispering 
comfort  to  him  as  well  as  she  could  I  Then  he 
took  Nancy  away,  to  stand  with  him  at  the  garden 
gate,  and  look  out  for  the  Coventry  coach,  which 
was  to  take  their  sister  away,  and  she  remained 
alone  with  her  mother  and  listened  to  her  words 
of  affection  and  advice.  At  last  the  coach  stopped 
at  the  gate,  and  a  general  bustle  in  the  little  cot- 
tage commenced.  Nancy  flew  back  again  to  cling 
to  Lizzy,  as  she  stood  in  the  porch  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, who  was  tying  something  round  her  neck,  and 
endeavoring  to  adjust  the  old  travelling  cloak  in 
the  best  way  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  delivering 
into  her  hand  a  little  basket  of  sandwiches  to  be 
eaten  on  the  road.  The  old  servant,  Alice,  was 
crying,  and  contending  with  Greorge  about  taking 
'*  Miss  Lizzy's"  boxes  down  to  the  gate.  George 
insisted  on  lugging  them  Uiither  by  himself;  he 
would  not  let  Alice  help  him; — anything  that 
could  be  done  for  Lizzy  was  an  honorable  business 
in  the  eyes  of  George,  and  worth  fighting  about. 

While  her  mother  was  "  making  her  comfort- 
able," Lizzy  gave  a  glance  at  the  house  opposite. 
Dr.  Merton  was  not  at  the  drawing-room  window 
with  his  wife,  who  was  watehing  her  neighbor's 
departure.  Her  eye  stole  quickly  to  t&e  window 
of  the  little  study ;  the  blind  was  down  there — 
perhaps  he  was  out ;  at  all  events  he  mighi  have 
stepped  over  to  say  "  good-bye."  However,  one 
thing  was  clear — Dr.  Merton  did  not  trouble  him- 
self about  her  leaving  the  village.  She  embraced 
her  mother  once  more,  in  silence ;  and  stepping 
into  the  garden  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  clematis 
over  the  porch,  she  smiled  and  waved  her  hand  to 
Mrs.  Merton,  and  ran  down  to  the  coach,  followed 
by  Greorge  and  Nancy,  who  kissed  her  heedless  of 
the  staring  of  the  passengers,  and  would  scarcely 
let  her  go  at  all.  She  was  the  only  inside  pas- 
senger. In  a  moment  the  "  White  Cottage," 
George,  Nancy,  her  mother  and  old  Alice  were 
out  of  sight,  and  Lizzy  sank  back  in  the  coach,  a 
prey  to  many  conflicting  feelings.  The  rapid  mo- 
tion seemed  to  soothe  her,  and  at  length  she  suc- 
ceeded in  composing  her  mind  ;  except  one  secret 
comer  of  it,  which  was  full  of  mournful  dissatis- 
fiictioD.     "Can  I  have  forfeited  his  respect  or 
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esteem?  He  knows  that  I  forgive  him  thoroughly, 
and  yet  he  neither  looked  from  his  window  nor 
said  'good-bye.'  This  ends  all.  He  is  too 
light,  too  trivial,  for  me  to  waste  a  thought  or 
hope  on.  Alas !  what  would  my  poor  father  say, 
if  he  heard  that  I  thought  thus  of  Felix  Merton, 
whom  he  used  to  point  out  as  a  model  to  us  all. 
My  father  loved  him  too  well.  '  Unstable  as 
water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.'  " 

As  Lizzy's  lips  murmured  these  last  words,  the 
coach  suddenly  stopped ;  she  opened  her  eyes  list- 
lessly. Some  one  was  tapping  on  the  window 
outside ;  she  let  down  the  glass,  and  saw  Felix 
Merton.  *'  One  moment,  Lizzy.  I  walked  on,  out 
of  the  village,  to  wish  you  good-bye.  And  I  have 
brought  you  what  you  asked  for."  She  took  a 
packet  from  his  hand,  but  she  did  not  speak.  "  I 
am  going  to  London  soon,  may  I  call  on  yon 
there?"  asked  Dr.  Merton. 

"  No.  It  is  better  not  to  come.  Good-bye !  I 
am  glad  I  have  seen  you  once  more.  Remember 
my  father,  Felix ;  and  do  your  duty  bravely.  God 
bless  you!  now  go."  So  saying,  she  tried  to 
smile,  and  putting  up  the  glass  once  more,  she 
waved  her  hand  to  Dr.  Merton,  who  remained  im- 
movable till  the  coach  was  out  of  sight ;  and  then 
he  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the  road-side  ;  and  it 
was  so  long  before  he  returned  to  Everstead,  that 
his  wife  was  quite  angry  with  him  for  "  taking  so 
long  a  walk  and  keeping  dinner  waiting  in  this 
way."  And  she  flung  her  pretty  little  person 
down  on  an  ottoman,  in  high  dudgeon,  and,  for 
the  first  .time  since  they  were  married,  Felix  did 
not  kneel  down  and  coax  her  into  good  humor, 
smoothing  the  raven  down  of  her  ringlets  till  she 
smiled.  Lilla  was  surprised,  and  after  a  time  she 
looked  up,  and  saw  that  her  husband  had  gone  out 
of  the  room.  Poor  Lilla! — Poor  Felix !  This 
little  circumstance  was  aflerwards  related,  in  a 
letter  to  Lizzy,  by  Lilla  herself,  who  wrote  in  a 
great  pet  about  Felix's  unfeeling  conduct  on  the 
occasion.  Lizzy  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  calculated 
to  benefit  both  parties  by  its  sweet-toned  strength. 
During  the  two  years  she  had  been  away  from 
home,  Lizzy  had  quite  recovered  from  the  remains 
of  her  girlish  affection  for  Felix  Merton.  She 
was  quite  glad  that  he  had  married  Lilla ;  for  she 
herself  felt  that  she  could  not  respect  or  love  him 
enough  to  have  been  a  happy  wife  ;  and  Lilla  ab- 
solutely worshipped  him,  for  he  was  of  a  higher 
nature  than  her  own.  Sometimes,  when  a  thirst 
for  sympathy  over  some  book  or  music  was  strong 
within  her,  Lizzy  still  thought,  with  a  sigh,  of 
Felix  Merton.  "How  he  would  enjoy  this!" 
And  then  a  sadness  came  over  her,  as  she  felt  that 
there  was  no  one  on  earth  with  whom  she  had  so 
much  in  common,  and  yet,  she  could  neither  love 
nor  esteem  him  thoroughly;  was  this  her  own 
fault?  was  it  in  the  nature  of  all  human  things 
never  to  satisfy  f  or  was  it  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  her  mind,  that  must  forever  be  finding 
out  here  a  spot  and  there  a  blemish? — she  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  fault  was  in  herself. 

She  reflected  that  she  had  done  her  duty  as  fai 
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aa  Felix  was  concerned.  Dr.  Merton  duringr  the 
first  year  of  her  stay  with  the  Goulds  had  come  to 
town,  and  somehow  or  other  had  got  himself  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould,  without  breaking 
through  Lizzy's  command  *'not  to  call  on  Aer." 
He  ingratiat^  himself  with  the  Goulds,  as  he  did 
with  every  one ;  he  was  so  clever,  and  sensible, 
and  had  so  prepossessing  an  exterior.  One  day, 
when  Lizzy  as  usual  went  down  with  her  eldest 
pupil  to  dinner  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould,  she  was 
astonished  to  see,  among  the  company  assembled  in 
the  drawing-room,  Dr.  Merton.  He  came  up  to 
her,  in  the  remote  comer  where  she  seated  herself. 
At  first  the  joy  of  seeing  an  old  friend,  where  all 
was  BO  friendless  to  her,  overcame  every  other  feel- 
ing. "I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Felix.  How 
are  all  at  home ?"  -He  was  pleased  with  his  re- 
ception, and  replied  with  affectionate  animation. 
At  length  she  said,  "  But  how  came  you  here  V 

"  Oh !  leave  me  alone  for  making  my  way 
where  I  want  to  go.  I  never  saw  these  Goulds 
till  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  and  I  am  come  to 
dine  with  them  en  famille  to-day.  Of  course  I 
took  this  trouble  that  I  might  see  you,  without 
calling  on  you,"  he  added  archly.  Lizzy  was  so 
glad  to  see  him,  that  she  felt  no  wish  to  find  fault 
just  then.  Mr.  Gould  came  up  to  them;  Lizzy 
liked  him.  He  had  always  treated  her  with  re- 
spect and  kindness. 

"  Ah !  Dr.  Merton,  I  perceive  you  know  Miss 
Wilson ;  I  was  about  to  present  you  to  her,  as  you 
are  from  her  part  of  the  country." 

''  Thank  you,  but  we  are  natives  of  the  same 
place,  and  have  known  each  other  ever  since  we 
were  bom,"  replied  Dr.  Merton,  with  a  look  full 
of  pride  and  afi!ection  at  Lizzy. 

'  Indeed !  I  suppose,  then,  you  knew  that  Miss 
Wilson  lived  with  us  T" 

*'  Oh !  yes,"  answered  Dr.  Merton,  as  he  rose 
to  take  Mrs.  Gould  to  dinner. 

Miss  Wilson  fell  to  Mr.  Gould,  in  the  order  of 
going. 

"  Is  Dr.  Merton  married  1"  asked  the  latter  of 
the  former. 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  his  wife !" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  she?" 

"  She  is  a  famous  beauty ;  by  far  the  prettiest 
woman  I  ever  saw !" 

Mr.  Gould  glanced  towards  his  wife,  who  was 
considered  very  handsome,  and  felt  piqued  that 
Miss  Wilson  had  not  excepted  her,  and  he  said  no 
more. 

By  some  manoeuvre  of  Dr.  Morton's,  he  secured 
a  seat  next  Lizzy.  She  was  in  good  spirits,  and 
he  went  away  assuring  Mrs.  Gould  that  he  had 
never  spent  a  pleasanter  evening.  He  and  Lizzy 
sang  all  their  old  duets  together ;  and  Mrs.  Gould 
had  "  never  seen  Miss  Wilson  so  easy  and  ani- 
mated before." 

Again,  and  again.  Dr.  Merton  dined  there. 
Lizzy  saw  that  although  it  was  safe  visiting  for 
her^  it  was  not  so  for  him.     She  told  him  not  to 


come  again ;  and  he  ^poke  of  her  father,  and  her 
promised  friendship.  She  begged  him  earnestly 
not  to  come,  for  Lilians  sake.  He  bit  his  lip,  and 
grew  pale. 

"  Will  you  take  from  me  my  only  pleasure  ?" 

"  Yes!  if  it  be  one  that  gives  others  pain." 

^'  It  does  not  give  you  pain  ;  you  do  not  care 
for  me  any  more,  now,  Lizzy  !     I  can  see  that." 

**  You  are  mistaken ;  you  have  no  better  friend 
in  the  world,  and  I  beg  of  you  for  your  own  sake 
not  to  come  here  where  I  am  not  a  free  agent — 
where  I  must  meet  you.  I  must  accompany  my 
pupil  to  the  dinner  table,  unless  I  feign  illness." 

Felix  persisted,  and  Lizzy  became  angry,  and 
walked  away  from  him.  This  took  place  in  the 
drawing-room  one  evening  when  several  persons 
were  there.  Mr.  Gould,  while  pretending  to  read, 
had  watched  this  conversation  with  some  interest. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  keen  perception  and  a  kind 
heart.  He  could  not  quite  make  out  matters ;  but 
he  saw  clearly  enough  that  Merton  came  to  the 
house  to  see  Miss  Wilson,  and  that  she  was  very 
intimate  with  him ;  and  he  also  knew  that  Merton 
was  a  married  man.  He  fancied  that  Miss  Wil- 
son began  to  be  annoyed  by  these  visits  ;  and  he 
was  determined  to  find  out  the  tmth,  and  put  a  stop 
to  them  if  it  were  so.  He  said  nothing  to  his  wife 
on  the  matter,  for  various  reasons.  She  was  not 
a  very  clear-headed  woman,  and  he  might  be  teased 
by  remarks  upon  "  his  interfering  with  Miss  Wil- 
son's afiTairs;"  also,  she  might  get  alarmed  at  the 
bare  idea  of  having  a  governess  in  the  house  who 
was  an  object  of  interest  to  a  married  man — one 
who  had  actually  contrived  to  get  introduced  into 
her  house  only  Uiat  he  might  see  and  talk  to  the 
govemess.  And  then  poor  Miss  Wilson  might  be 
dismissed,  which  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  her, 
and,  as  Mr.  Gould  knew  by  experience,  a  very  bad 
thing  for  his  family.  Until  Miss  Wilson  came, 
his  wife  had  never  been  able  to  find  a  govemess  to 
suit  her.  He  had  a  high  respect  and  esteem  for 
Miss  Wilson,  from  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  of 
her ;  and  he  hoped  she  might  remain  to  educate 
his  girls.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  next  morning, 
before  he  went  down  to  breakfast,  he  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  school-room,  where  he  knew  Miss 
Wilson  was  alone. 

'*  Good  moming,  Miss  Wilson  *,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  you." 

"  Indeed !  I  will  answer  it  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  Was  there  any  person  in  our  party  last  night, 
whom  you  would  rather  not  meet  again  heret" 

Miss  Wilson  looked  steadily  at  Mr.  Gould  for 
an  instant,  and  being  satisfied  with  her  scmtiny, 
she  replied,  "  Yes,  I  should  be  glad  if  Dr.  Mer- 
ton were  not  a  guest  here." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Wilson,  I  expected  this  can- 
dor from  you  ;  I  shall  not  invite  Dr.  Merton  to 
dinner  here  any  more.  You  excuse  my  question, 
Itmst?" 

**  Certainly.  Real  kindness  I  cannot  mistake 
for  impertinent  curiosity.  I  am  obliged  to  yoa 
for  your  friendly  interest." 

''Thank  you.     Good  morning.'* 
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After  that  time  Miae  Wilson  saw  no  mote  of 
Dr.  Merton ;  but  ahe  kept  up  a  correapondence 
with  hia  wife,  who  waa  aware  of  the  early  attach* 
ment  between  her  huaband  and  Lizxy  Wilson, 
*'  before,"  aa  ahe  expressed  it,  "  they  knew  what 
was  good  for  them  both." 

Liziy  sat  rominating  orer  all  these  things,  and 
many  more,  in  the  abort  half-hour  before  she  sat 
down  to  write  the  following  letter  to  her  mother : 

Mt  dear  Mother, — ^I  have  two  good  pieces  of 
newa  to  commanicate.  Guess  what  they  are.  As 
Madame  de  Seyign^  says,  '*  Je  wms  la  donne  en 
trois^e  vous  la  donne  en  dix.  Jetex-^ous  votre 
langue  aux  chiens  V  Of  couree,  you  do.  Then 
you  most  know  that — prepare  your  mind,  make 
George  hold  Nancy  fast  on  her  chair — you  must 
know  that  T,  your  "  own  darling  Lizzy,"  am  com- 
ing to  spend  a  month  with  you  !  Having  digested 
that  properly,  listen  to  the  next  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  Gonld  haa  given  me  a  presentation  to 
Christ's  Hospital  for  George;  and  Mia.  Gould 
saya,  that  ahe  hopes  George  will  often  come  and 
see  me  here.  What  does  Greorge  think  of  that 
for  a  Christmas-box  ? 

Oh  !  if  you  knew  how  I  long  to  see  you  all ! 
If  you  could  tell  how  I  shall  fidget  and  chafe,  until 
I  am  once  more  in  the  dear  little  nut-shell  of  a 
home !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grould  are  very  kind  to  me. 
I  wish  ahe  had  |  little  more  feeling  and  delicacy ! 
But  it  ia  useless  to  find  fault  with  any  but  one's 
self.  So  Tom  will  be  at  home  when  I  am  there ! 
Shall  we  not  be  happy,  dear  mother  ?  Of  course 
▼ou  will  not  have  Nance's  party  till  I  come  home. 
I  claim  the  top  for  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  with 
George.  Mind,  Greorge,  you  are  engaged  to  me  ! 
And  Nancy  muat  let  me  be  blind  man  first. 

What  you  aay  of  the  Mortons  is  very  pleasant. 
I  waa  quite  sure  Lilla  would  make  him  an  excel- 
lent wife,  and  that  he  would  find  that  out  in  time. 
No,  dearest  mother,  do  not  imagine  that  Felix 
would  have  been  happier  with  me.  I  do  not  love 
him,  and  could  not  have  made  him  a  good  wife. 
It  was  a  girlish  error.  I  never  realty  loved  him, 
except  aa  a  brother— iuat  aa  I  love  Tom — ^perhaps 
a  Uttle  more,  as  we  had  more  tastea  in  common 
than  Tom  and  I  have.  You  say  you  never  rightly 
ouderatood  how  1  broke  ofifmy  engagement.  You 
know,  my  poor  father  had  set  his  heart  on  this 
match,  and  so  had  Felix,  until  his  mother  per- 
suaded him  that  Lilla  had  fallen  in  love  with  him ; 
at  a  time,  too,  when  he  waa  piqued  at  my  coldness, 
aa  be  was  pleased  to  call  it.  He  proposed  to  her 
one  fine  morning,  and  waa  accepted  ;  and  the  next 
day  be  came  over  to  Coventry,  (I  was  living  with 
the  Halls  then,)  and  told  me  what  he  had  done — 
awore  he  was  mad  the  day  before,  and  loved  no 
one  but  me.  I  behaved  then,  as  people  say,  very 
nobly.  I  renounced  my  engagement,  refused  ever 
to  marry  him ;  and,  at  laat,  exacted  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  would  marry  Lilla  in  three  months,  and 
would  not  seek  to  see  me  during  that  time.  Upon 
these  conditiona  I  promised  him  my  friendship  ^r 
his  marriage  ;  the  alternative  being  my  resolution 
never  to  speak  to  him  again.  People  would  call 
this  a  noble  aacrifice  for  a  person  in  my  condition  ; 
because  I  was  convinced  then  that  Felix  really 
loved  me  as  much  as  he  could  love  anything  in  the 
world.  But  it  waa  not  noble,  nor  a  sacrifice, 
mother ;  it  was  simply  the  dictate  of  woman 'a 
wounded  pride  and  afiection.  I  was  mortified  to 
find  that  Felix  was  so  weak  in  nature — the  man 


whom  I  thought  I  loved.  I  was  humb]ed---nay,  I 
felt  insulted  by  the  evidence  which  he  had  given  of 
the  slight  nature  of  the  feeling  (which  be  nick- 
named a,  passion)  that  I  had  inspired.  I  have  since 
had  many  proofs  that  he  cannot  love  in  my  sense ; 
but  that  he  did  love  me  better  than  he  ever  loved 
before  or  since.  Had  he  done  so  steadily  through- 
out  ^but  then  be  would  have  been  different  from 

what  he  is. 

I  have  never  told  you  all  this  before ;  perhaps, 
because  there  was  some  lingering  of  painful  feel- 
ing connected  with  the  subject.  Now  there  is 
none.  You  will  rejoice  with  me  that  I  did  not 
marry  a  man  I  could  not  always  respect,  and  you 
will  think  it  better  for  me  to  remain  an  old  maid. 
I  long  to  see  Lilla  with  her  baby.  What  a  lovely 
group  they  must  make,  with  Felix  bending  over 
them !  I  must  take  a  sketch  of  them.  Tom  once 
had  a  penchant  for  Lilla,  when  he  was  seventeen. 
Ah  !  you  knew  nothing  about  that ;  but  I  did. 
Tom  is  not  very  susceptible,  you  know  ;  but  he  is 
not  a  person  to  change  very  soon.  He  always  was 
dreadfully  obstinate.  I  verily  believe  that  Tom 
has  not  got  over  his  boyish  love  yet!  At  least, 
the  recollection  of  it  has  hitherto  prevented  him 
from  forming  other  fancies.  Lilla  knew  nothing 
of  it.  You  must  remember  she  was  a  year  or  two 
older ;  and  at  eighteen  or  twenty  a  girl  looks  upon 
a  boy  as  a  nonentity.  But  /  knew  then  that  Tom 
waa  more  a  man  than  Lilla  was  a  woman.  Lilla 
is  one  of  those  persons  who  never  grow  to  matur- 
ity, and  Felix  is  another.  He  will  never  be  what 
I  call  a  man.  There  will  always  be  something 
childish  about  them  both.  Perhaps  Tom  may  find 
that  out  now  he  is  five-and-twenty.  Good-bye, 
dearest  mother !    I  shall  fill  up  this  side  to  George. 

During  the  fortnight  that  elapsed  between  the 
writing  of  the  above  letter,  and  the  day  fixed  for 
the  departure  of  the  Gould  family  from  tow^n. 
Miss  Wilson's  health  and  spirits  grew  gradually 
better  and  better,  until,  on  the  morning  of  their 
journey,  (the  21st  of  December,)  the  day  before 
her  own,  she  quite  forgot  the  dignity  of  ofiioe, 
and  while  she  was  getting  up,  poured  forth  a 
multitude  of  little  anatches  of  songs  in  her  very 
best  voice.  It  was  a  strange  medley  of  ballads, 
opera  scenas  and  airs,  hymns,  scherzas,  and  comic 
songs.  This  was  an  old  habit,  contracted  long 
ago,  at  the  parsonage,  where  her  bed-room  waa 
between  her  brother  Tom*8  and  her  papa*s  dress- 
ing-room, and  they  used  to  challenge  each  other 
in  the  morning,  taking  up  each  other *8  song  in  the 
style  of  Venetian  gondoliers.  There  was  one 
peculiarity  in  Lizzy*8  ainging  on  these  occaaions ; 
it  aeemed  equally  pleasant  to  her  to  sing  any  kind 
of  aong.  She  would  sing  "  Cease  rude  Boreas" 
and  *'  Tom  Bowling"  with  her  father,  and  '*  Non 
pill  audrai"  and  "  Crambamboli"  with  her  brother. 

On  the  3  let  of  December,  aa  ahe  waa  dressing, 
and  preparing  to  pack  up  her  things,  before  the 
breakfast  bell  rang,  she  sang  all  these  songs  and 
a  great  many  more,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  the 
servants,  male  and  female,  who  were  going  up  and 
down  ataira,  and  to  the  amusement  of  Mrs.  Gould, 
whose  room  was  under  hers. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Gould  inquired  "  who  that 
waa  that  was  singing  like  Lablache,  and  Grisi,  and 
Braham,  ever  aince  it  was  light  V 
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MisB  WLItion  a;e1cnowledged  that  she  was  the 
gailty  person,  and  hoped  that  she  had  '*  not  dis- 
turbed any  one  by  making  so  much  noise."  ' 

Mrs.  Gould  replied  :  ''  Disturb !  No,  indeed  ! 
I  enjoyed  it  of  all  things.  I  wish  you  would 
always  sing  In  that  way  when  you  are  getting 
up." 

"  So  she  would,  mamma,"  observed  Miss 
Gould,  "  if  she  were  always  going  home  for  a 
holiday.  Miss  Wilson  alwa]^  sings  when  she  is 
pleased,  and  sometimes  when  she  is  vexed. " 

'*  Anybody  could  make  Miss  Wilson  sing,"  ex- 
claimed Master  Gustavus  Gould,  a  youth  of  four^ 
teen,  who  had  come  from  school  yesterday. 
"  You  have  only  to  whistle  an  air  she  knows, 
and  she  *11  soon  begin." 

*'  Your  whistling,  I  grant,  always  makes  me 
sing,"  replied  Miss  Wilson. 

**  Why  ?  Do  I  whistle  so  very  beautifully  1" 
asked  the  boy,  with  a  grin. 

''No;  but  you  whistle  just  as  one  of  my 
lirothera  used  to  whistle." 

"  Is  that  the  brother  who  is  coming  to 
Christ*sT"  asked  Mr.  Gould. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Wilson. 

"  1  think,  Gustavus,  you  must  knock  up  a 
friendaliip  with  Master  Wilson,  when  he  cornea 
to  town.  He  is  about  your  age,"  said  Mr. 
Gould. 

"  I  Ve  no  objection,  I  'm  sure  t  What  sort  of 
a  fellow  is  he — eh.  Miss  Wilson?"  asked  Gustavus. 

*'  Why,  George  is  backward  in  book-learning, 
and  forward  in  most  other  things." 

"  That 's  the  right  sort  for  me,"  cried  Gus- 
tavus.  *'  Can  he  ride,  and  shoot,  and  swim,  and 
row,  and  fish  1" 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  drive,  and  hunt,  and  mow,  and 
make  hay,  and  sing,  and  play  a  little  on  the  piano ; 
and  I  must  not  forget  that  he  can  play  chess  well, 
and  is  a  capital  hand  at  cricket  and  bagatelle.  I 
believe  that  is  nearly  all  the  list  of  poor  George's 
accomplishments. " 

"  And  a  very  good  list,  too,  by  Jove !"  ex- 
claimed the  boy.  "  Tell  him  I  book  him  for  a 
chum,  though  we  shall  not  be  at  the  same 
school." 

"  I  will  tell  him,"  said  Miss  Wilson,  with  a 
laugh ;  and  she  left  the  room  to  help  the  girls  to 
sort  out  the  music  and  books  they  meant  to  take 
with  them. 

At  two  o'clock  on  tliat  day  tlie  travelling-car- 
riage, with  its  well-filled  imperial,  stood  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Gould's  house.  All  the  family,  and 
Miss  Wilson  besides,  stood  in  the  hall  taking 
leave  of  each  other,  and  talking  of  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year.  "  Good-bye  f " 
"Good-bye!" 

''  I  suppose  you  do  not  go  till  to-morrow.  Miss 
Wilson  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Gould. 

"  No ;  I  go  by  an  early  coach  to-morrow." 

"  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey." 

"Thank  you.  Good  morning!"  and  Mrs. 
Gould  ran  down  the  steps  to  the  carriage. 

As  soon  as  she  was  left  alone,  Lizzy  Wilson 


sat  down  to  make  up  her  accounts,  and  found  that 
she  had  just  seventeen  shillings  whicii  she  couM 
afiS>rd  to  spend  in  ^Nresents  to  take  home.  It  was 
very  little  ;  but  it  would  serve  to  buy  a  trifle  lor 
each.  She  decided  that  each  person  at  home 
would  like  a  book  better  than  most  things,  except, 
indeed,  old  Alice,  who  would  rather  have  some 
flannel.  This  point  being  settled,  she  dveesed  hev- 
self  to  go  out  and  bijy  what  she  wanted. 

The  shops  had  never  looked  so  tempting  before, 
and,  cold  as  it  was,  she  was  as  cheerful  as  a  lark 
in  June,  as  ^e  walked  briskly  down  Oxford- 
street,  lingering  now  and  then,  as  women  love  to 
linger,  before  some  rare  display  of  bonnets, 
shawls,  and  ribbons.  Lizzy  seldom  looked  at  the 
shops ;  she  never  had  money  to  spend  on  super- 
fluities, and  therefore  she  thought  they  did  not 
concern  her  at  all.  Bemdes,  her  mind  was  never 
free  from  a  feeling  of  responsibility  when  she 
walked  out,  for  she  always  had  the  two  eldest 
girls  with  her,  which  circumstance  did  not  tend  to 
make  walking  out  as  pleasant  as  walking  should 
be  to  improve  the  hcaltli.  The  girls  were  nice 
girls  enough  to  teach  or  to  amuse  occasionally. 
They  were  well  enough  in  the  way  of  business^ 
but  it  was  fatiguing  to  Lizzy  to  associate  always 
with  her  inferiors  in  mind.  As  she  waed  to  say, 
"  It  is  useless  to  call  it  associating ;  you  do  not 
associate,  you  endeavor  to  suit  your  mind  and  co&- 
versation  to  their  capacity,  which  is  more  fatiguing 
by  far  than  giving  them  a  lesson  on  any  subject. 
It  is  good  for  neither  party.  Young  girls  ooghi 
to  have  young  giris  and  boys  for  their  oompaa* 
ions,  and  their  governesses  ought  to  have  men  and 
women  for  companions,  in  their  hours  of  relax- 
ation. Both  parties  would  gain  incalculably  by 
this  arrangement — which,  as  society  is  formed  in 
this  country,  at  present,  cannot  be  made.  So  I 
must  make  the  best  of  matters,  and  walk  out  every 
day  with  Sophia  and  Grace." 

While  LizsEy  was  in  a  bookseller *&  shop,  choos> 
ing  the  presents  for  "  those  at  home,"  she  could 
not  help  seeing  that  a  gentleman  who  was  seated 
in  the  shop,  looking  over  some  pamphlets,  ob- 
served her  very  attentively.  From  his  appear- 
ance, which  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  but  one 
without  any  pretension  to  style  m  fashion,  she 
guessed  him  to  be  a  clergyman — ^probably  a  col- 
lege fellow,  or  professor.  He  watched  her, 
listened  to  all  she  said  to  the  shopman,  without 
that  air  of  audacious  curiosity  which  is  not  un- 
common in  Londoners  on  such  an  occasion.  Lisy 
felt  a  little  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  but  some- 
how she  could  not  be  displeased  with  this  stranger. 
Presently  he  spoke  to  the  shopman,  and  asked  for 
a  new  work — "  Carlyle's  Translation  of  Wilhelm 
Meister" — which  had  just  come  out. 

This  was  too  much  for  Lizzy.  That  book  had 
been  the  object  of  her  desire  for  a  fortnight,  and 
here  was  some  one  actually  going  to  buy  it  before 
her  face !  She  turned  involuntarily,  with  a  slight 
smile,  towards  the  stranger — a  smile  of  sympathy 
with  his  taste.  He  saw  it,  and  said,  "  It  is  very 
fine,  is  it  not,  madam?" 
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"  It  jnust  be ;  but  I  hxrh  not  seen  it." 

*'  I  thought  you  looked  as  if  you  had  read  it." 

"  I  dare  say  I  looked  as  if  I  should  like  to  read 
it."  And,  haying  said  this,  Lizzy  returned  to  her 
purchases,  paid  for  them,  and  left  the  shop. 

As  she  walked  home,  she  thought  she  should 
like  to  know  that  man ;  and  she  wondered,  with  a 
smile,  whether  he  approved  of  the  way  in  which 
she  had  spent  her  thirteen  shillings.  She  cer- 
tainly tew  him  laugh  as  she  put  back  a  '*  Geology 
made  Easy,"  price  two  shillings,  which  the  shop- 
man particularly  recommended  for  a  child  of  ten 
years  of  age,  while  she  chose  a  little  book  of 
Fairy  Tales,  price  half-a-crown,  instead.  He 
seemed  to  watch  her  so  much,  that  she  feared  he 
saw  she  was  contriving  to  get  all  she  wanted  for 
thirteen  shillings,  so  as  to  save  four  for  the  flannel. 
However,  he  had  wished  her  "  good  morning," 
and  opened  the  door  for  her,  as  reverently  as  if 
she  had  been  a  duchess,  and  therefore  he  thought 
her  want  of  money  no  reason  why  he  should  fail 
in  the  respect  which  every  man  owes  to  a  woman. 
Lizzy  liked  the  stranger,  and  speculated  about  him 
till  she  reached  Grosvenor  Square,  when  she  for- 
got him  and  everything  else  but  preparations  for 
her  journey  the  next  day.  * 

She  packed  up  her  two  boxes,  had  them  corded 
and  taken  down  stairs  into  the  hall  that  evening,  and 
sent  to  book  her  place  by  the  Coventry  coach,  which 
started  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  from  an 
inn  in  the  city.  One  of  the  maids  promised  to  call 
her  at  half-past-five,  and  to  have  a  hackney-coach 
ready  at  the  door  for  her  at  a  quarter  past  six ; 
and  Lizzy  went  to  bed  with  that  thought  of  school- 
children in  her  heart — *'  Where  shall  I  be  at  this 
time  to-morrow!" 

Just  as  she  was  going  to  undress,  she  remem- 
bered her  parcel  of  presents; — they  were  not 
packed  up  !  That  faithless  bookseller  had  never 
sent  them!  She  rang  her  bell,  and  requested  Su- 
san to  inquire  among  the  servants,  whether  a  par- 
cel had  not  come  from 's,  the  bookseller. 

Susan  returned  with  a  parcel  in  her  hand,  was 
'*  very  sorry,  but  it  was  not  her  fault.  Barnes  had 
taken  it  in,  and  forgotten  to  give  it  to  her." 

'*  Never  mind,  Susan ;  I  dislike  to  have  small 
packages,  but  I  dare  say  I  can  dispose  of  this  in 
my  basket,  without  uncording  a  box." 

When  Susan  was  gone,  Lizzy  wanted  to  untie 
the  parcel,  to  see  how  the  books  looked  out  of  the 
shop.  Then  she  smiled  at  herself  for  being  so 
childish  ;  and  soon  she  found  a  very  good  reason 
for  looking  at  them — ^she  must  write  all  their 
names  in  them,  of  course  !  She  sat  down  by  the 
fire,  and  drew  the  parcel  and  the  inkstand  towards 
her. 

Was  not  the  parcel  rather  large  1  She  had  only 
bought  four  smsdl  books :  here  must  be  some  mis- 
take. And  she  proceeded  to  examine  the  con- 
tents. There  were  her  four  books  and  the  re- 
ceipted bill;  but  what  were  those  three  larger 
volumes?  She  took  up  one,  and  read,  "  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Apprenticeship,"  another — *'  Wilhelm 
Ifeister's  Apprenticeship,"  another — ''Wilhelm 


Meister's  Travels."  She  could  not  fail  to  recall 
the  stranger  in  the  shop.  Her  wit,  without  being 
very  great,  could  jump  to  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. That  pompous  shopman  must  have  made 
a  mistake,  and  put  up  the  gentleman's  books  in 
her  parcel.  Poor  man !  perhaps  he  was  wonder- 
ing at  that  moment  why  they  had  not  eome. 
They  must  be  sent  back  ur  the  ^op  diaectly.  She 
rose  to  ring  the  bell,  and  as  she  did  so,  a  note, 
which  had  probably  slipped  from  one  of  the  books 
into  her  lap,  fell  on  the  floor.  It  was  addressed  to 
"  Miss  Wilson ;"  the  contents  were  as  follows: — 

Madam — ^Will  yon  accept  this  book  from  one 
who  has  more  money  than  he  can  spend  for  his 
own  wants  ?  We  shall  probably  never  meet  again ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  retain, 
in  this  book,  a  pleasing  memento  of  a  stranger. 
Let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
have  afforded  one  of  the  highest  intellectual  pleasr 
ores  to  one  who  can,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  it. 
I  am,  madam,  yours  respectfully, 

E.  M. 

P.  6. — ^I  am  unknown  to  your  bookseller. 

Lizzy  was  very  much  pleased.  Some  ladies 
would  have  been  too  proud  to  accept  a  preseitf 
from  a  stranger,  and  would  have  sent  back  the 
books  to  the  shop.  Lizzy  was  much  too  high- 
minded,  too  full  of  genuine  heart-delicacy,  to  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  such  mean  pride  :  she  quietly 
and  gladly  accepted  any  testimony  of  honest,  dis- 
interested, kind  feeling — she  always  appreciated 
it,  whether  shown  to  others  or  to  herself.  She 
smiled  as  she  thought  how  much  she,  in  a  similar 
position  to  this  man,  should  have  enjoyed  doing 
such  a  thing  herself.  How  oflen  she  had  desired 
to  buy  books  and  toys  for  strange  children,  whose 
wishes  (like  her  own  that  day  in  the  bookseller'^ 
shop)  were  larger  than  their  finances.  "  Yes,  my 
unknown  friend  !  I  will  accept  the  present ;  and  I 
am  glad  there  are  people  in  the  world  able  as  well 
as  willing  to  do  such  things."  She  felt  inclined 
to  write  and  tell  him  so,  but  she  remembered 
that  she  did  not  know  his  name,  nor  did  the  book- 
seller. 

"  Better  so,"  she  thought ;  "  it  will  always  be 
a  pleasant  little  affair.  How  it  will  puzzle  mam- 
ma !  Tom  will  make  a  capital  story  of  it." 
Then,  again,  she  thought  she  ''  would  not  tell  any 
one  but  her  mother  of  it ;  because  Tom  might 
teaze  her,  and  say  things  which  she  did  not  like 
on  the  subject.  Tom  could  never  see  the  matter 
in  its  true  light — no  worldly-wise  person  ever 
could."  Listead  of  going  to  bed  early,  she  sat  up 
an  hour  beyond  her  usual  time,  reading  the  new 
book. 

"  Indeed,  this  is  the  most  valuable  Christmas 
present  I  ever  had,"  she  thought.  She  forgot  how 
she  had  felt  seven  years  ago  on  receiving  Felix 
Morton's  picture ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  she 
remembered  it ;  and  she  thought  of  that  handsomoi 
winning  face,  and  sighed — ^not  for  herself.  In  an- 
other moment  she  was  making  a  comparison  be- 
tween that  face  and  the  stranger's!  Afler  ac- 
knowledging the  quiet  power  of  this  last  to  be  far 
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more  pleasing  to  her  now  than  the  fine  fonn  and 
wonderful  mobility  of  expression  in  the  first,  she 
began  to  be  very  grave  indeed,  and,  at  last,  mur- 
mured to  herself,  "All  is  well !  I  should,  perhaps, 
make  another  mistake  more  grievous  than  the  first. 
Tet,  there  is  the  species  of  human  being  to  have 
full  faith  in,  I  fancy." 

When  Lizzy  was  called  in  the  morning,  she 
awoke  from  a  dream  of  Marianna  and  the  Pup- 
pets. *'  Mine  are  gone  long  since,  as  well  as 
Wilhelm's,"  she  thought ;  "  but  life  is  not  over 
yet." 

When  she  was  dressing  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
in  the  cold  morning,  she  felt  nothing  of  the  cheer- 
lessness  of  the  outward  world ;  she  was  going 
home!  When  she  had  drunk  the  cup  of  cofifee 
which  Susan  brought  her,  she  wondered  how  it 
was  that  she  felt  as  if  her  holiday  had  begun  a 
month  ago — that  she  felt  as  if  going  home  was  an 
every-day  occurrence  !  Her  eye  fell  on  the  vol- 
ume she  had  been  reading  the  previous  night. 

"Ah,  it  was  that !  Genius  alwajrs  carries 
us  into  its  own  dwelling-place  among  the  gods. 
^Highest  intellectual  enjoyment!^  Yes,  my  un- 
known friend !  you  have  given  it  to  me — you  and 
circumstances  combining.  No  prying  now  into  the 
cause  of  my  happiness ;  let  it  suffice  to  me  that  I 
am  happy. 

We  mar  the  brightness  of  our  bliss 
By  tracing  its  cause  too  well. 

She  hummed  this  couplet  to  a  tune  which  came 
to  her  mind  with  the  words,  and,  putting  a  few 
articles  into  a  basket  she  intended  to  carry  in  her 
hand,  she  ran  down  staiis,  made  Susan  a  present 
by  the  way,  and  was  soon  in  the  coach  and  on  her 
road  to  the  city. 

When  she  reached  the  Coventry  coach,  she 
found  the  guard  very  cross,  because  there  were 
"only two  insides  booked."  The  other  "  inside" 
was  not  there  when  she  got  in,  and  she  found  that 
he  was  to  be  taken  up  at  a  house  at  Highgate. 
She  was  glad  to  have  the  coach  to  herself  till  then, 
and  tucked  herself  up  comfortably  in  the  very  same 
old  travelling-cloak  which  her  mother  had  taken 
such  sorrowful  pains  to  adjust  when  she  last  saw 
her.  She  could  read  a  little  now.  She  got  out 
her  new  treasure  from  the  basket,  and  soon  forgot 
the  cold  ;  but  I  cannot  say  she  forgot  the  jolting 
till  they  were  off  the  stones.  Presently  the  coach 
stopped.  What  was  the  guard  opening  the  door 
for  1  "  Oh  !  Highgate !  I  wish  there  was  not 
another  inside,"  thought  Lizzy;  and  she  turned 
her  eyes  with  curiosity  to  the  door. 

Let  me  remind  you,  dear  reader,  that  it  was 
then  a  matter  of  importance  whom  you  had  as 
coach  companion,  on  a  long  journey.  You  would 
know  tfiat,  if  you  had  ever  felt  the  tedium  and 
fatigue  of  such  a  journey,  doubled  by  being  obliged 
to  travel  with  disagreeable  people.  Lizzy  saw 
her  companion,  and  was  as  much  astonished  as  she 
was  pleased,  to  see — the  giver  of  the  book  in  her 
hand.  He  did  not  observe  her  till  he  had  seated 
himself.  He  then  recognized  her  in  a  moment, 
though  with  a  look  of  extreme  surprise,  and  rais- 


ing his  hat,  said,  "How  very  extraordinary!** 
And  they  both  laughed  at  the  singularity  of  the 
chance. 

When  the  stranger  saw  the  book  she  held  in 
her  hand,  he  became  evidently  embarrassed.  A 
color  came  over  his  cheek.  Lizzy  thought  it 
would  be  well  for  her  to  speak,  though  she  felt 
very  embarrassed  too. 

"  This  book ! — I  believe  I  understand  the  single- 
ness of  heart  which  prompted  you  to  do  a  kindness 
not  set  down  in  the  rules  of  society.  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  your  gift,  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  given." 

When  Lizzy  had  said  all  these  words,  she  felt 
that  she  might  have  said  better  ones.  It  was  clear 
that  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  did 
not  think  so,  for  he  seemed  quite  relieved  by  them, 
and  looked  so  very  pleased  and  thankful  that  Lizzy 
could  not  help  looking  pleased  too. 

"  I  am  very  fortunate,  indeed.  Miss  Wilson,  in 
meeting  you  again  to-day.  I  feared  that  I  was  a 
true  prophet  when  I  wrote  that  note  yesterday,  and 
that  it  would  never  be  my  lot  to  meet  you  again. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  myself  to  you,"  and  taking 
out  his  card  case,  he  gave  her  a  card — she  read 
the  words,  "  The  Rev.  Ernest  Morgan." 

They  needed  no  further  introduction,  and  con- 
versed upon  many  subjects  forthwith.  Beginning 
with  Goethe  and  the  then  rising  writer  Carlyle, 
whom  Lizzy  defended  against  Mr.  Morgan's  atr 
tacks  as  well  as  she  could,  though  she  could  not 
deny  that  there  was  some  truth  in  his  remark,  that 
"  Carlyle  does  not  write  English.  His  language 
may  be,  as  you  say,  a  very  fine  language,  and  ex- 
actly suited  to  his  mind,  but  I  fear  that  he  will  not 
live  to  a  late  posterity,  because  he  does  not  write 
English — he  is  not  national.  An  author  must  be 
national  to  live." 

"  But  may  not  the  nation  be  beginning  to  lose 
that  quality  which  you  call  nationality  f  " 

"If  so,  it  is  beginning  to  lose  its  existence  as 
a  nation,  I  fear." 

"  How !  are  we  less  worthy  to  be  called  a  na- 
tion because  we  no  longer  hate  the  French,  and 
curse  the  pope?" 

Mr.  Morgan  smiled;  "I  am  not  very  sure  that 
we  are  not !" 

"  But  is  nationality  then  a  thing  very  much  «o 
be  desired !"  asked  Lizzy,  rather  puzzled. 

"  For  a  nation!"  inquired  Mr.  Morgan  archly. 

"  No,  no.  But  may  not  the  present  movements 
of  our  social  system,  our  newly  projected  railways, 
facilities  of  communication  with  foreign  lands, 
and  improved  and  more  generally  diffused  educa- 
tion— will  not  all  these  things,  in  time,  give  us 
something  better  than  our  narrow  nationality  V* 

"  Time  will  show.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  se 
as  fervently  as  you  do — as  any  one  can  do,  bat  I 
am  somewhat  of  a  chemist,  and  I  know  that  untried 
combinations  are  not  without  danger  of  destruction 
to  the  experimenter." 

"  But  you  may  make  your  experiments  ca»- 
fully,  and  with  knowledge  and  precaution." 

"  True.    I  will  not  seek  to  promulgate  my  ftan 
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on  this  subject,  about  which  one  ought  to  be  hope- 
ful, if  possible." 

They  talked  of  things  in  general,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan asked  no  questions  about  his  companion's  his- 
tory or  destination.  She  had  said  Uiat  she  was 
'*  going  almost  as  ^  as  Coventry."  He  was  de- 
termined to  know  her  and  her  family;  he  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  to  do  tlutt,  so  he  would 
not  interrupt  their  pleasant  conversation  by  ques- 
tions she  might  think  impertinent. 

When  they  seated  themselves  again  in  the  coach, 
after  dinner,  and  Lizzy  had  accepted  the  use  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  large  travelling  cloak,  which  he  declared 
he  did  not  want,  she  felt  very  warm  and  comfort- 
able, and  rather  disposed  to  lean  back  and  say 
nothing,  but  she  hoped  Mr.  Morgan  would  talk. 
She  liked  his  voice,  and  admired  his  mind,  it  was 
80  strong  and  well  organized. 

Mr.  Morgan  began — "  As  you  know  the  coun- 
try about  Coventry,  Miss  Wilson,  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  something  of  the  place  I  am  going  to — a 
village  called  Everstead." 

Lizzy  sat  upright  again  with  astonishment — 
•*  Everstead !  That  is  the  place  to  which  I  am 
going.  It  is  my  native  place.  I  can  tell  you  all 
about  Everstead." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Morgan's  turn  to  look  sur- 
prised. "Is  it  possible? — yes!  it  must  be  so. 
The  commonness  of  the  name  prevented  my  seeing 
it  before.     You  are  Lizzy  Wilson." 

"  I  am,"  said-  Lizzy ;  "  how  do  you  know 
me?" 

"  Oh  !  I  used  to  hear  of  you  years  ago ;  Mer- 
lon"— and  Mr.  Morgan  hesitated,  and  became 
silent. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  he  was  glad  of  that,  for 
his  companion's  sake.  He  began  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  strangeness  of  their  meeting  yes- 
terday in  a  shop  in  London,  and  to-day  in  the 
Coventry  coach. 

Lizzy,  to  his  surprise,  asked  in  a  very  cheerful 
▼oice,  if  he  were  "  going  to  stay  with  Felix  Mer- 
ton  and  his  wife  ?"  Mr.  Morgan  did  not  reply  im- 
mediately, but  muttered  to  himself  the  word 
••  strange,"  and  then  said  aloud,  "  Yes,  I  have 
accepted  Merton's  kind  invitation  to  stay  with  him 
while  my  house  is  being  prepared." 

"  Your  house ! — Oh !  I  remember.  The  Grange 
was  to  be  let  a  short  time  ago.  So  you  are  going 
to  live  at  the  Grange?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  to  live  there.  My  future 
home  will  be  the  house  in  which  you  were  bom. 
I  am  the  new  incumbent  of  Everstead." 

Lizzy  said  nothing; — every  fresh  sentence 
seemed  to  bring  forth  a  surprise.  She  sank  back 
agsin,  and  thought  of  the  happy  days  she  had  spent 
in  that  house.  Her  hxher  was  incumbent  of 
Cverstead  then.  Here  was  another  stranger  about 
to  take  possession  of  her  home,  the  old  parsonage  ! 
Her  thoughts  went  far  back  into  her  younger 
yeais. 

And  what  was  Mr.  Morgan  thinking  about? 
asks  the  reader.  I  will  look  into  his  mind,  and 
tell  you.     First  he  thought,  "  What  a  blockhead 


I  was,  to  tell  her  that  I  am  going  to  install  myself 
triumphantly  in  her  father's  house.  I  might  have 
left  that  for  somebody  else  to  tell."  Then  he,  too, 
began  to  wander  in  the  land  of  memory.  Of  his 
travels,  and  the  men  and  women  he  had  known ; 
of  his  childhood  and  his  college  life,  he  thought, 
and  of  one  thing  more  than  all :  of  a  lovely  girl, 
bright  as  the  dawn,  who  had  been  the  idol  of  his 
boyhood,  who  had — yes,  she  had  encouraged  his 
hopes  till  he  believed  them  secure,  and  when,  with 
his  father's  permission,  he  hastened  to  assure  her 
of  his  love,  she  told  him  that  she  "  was  quite  sur- 
prised"— that  "  he  had  no  interest  in  her  heart." 
He  had  since  learned  that  her  heart  was  not  so 
great  a  prize  as  he  had  dreamed.  It  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  flattery  paid  to  her  beauty :  she  de- 
ceived several  as  she  had  deceived  him,  yet  he 
could  not — even  now  that  she  was  married — he 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  she  was  worse  than 
light  and  thoughtless.  He  was  going  to  see  her 
afler  four  years'  absence.  He  did  not  love  her 
now,  but  he  wished  to  see  how  she  conducted 
herself  as  a  wife,  and  he  almost  dreaded  the  effect 
which  her  wonderful  beauty  would  have  again  on 
him. 

Presently  Lizzy  moved  forward  to  see  if  she 
could  discern  where  the  coach  was.  Mr.  Morgan 
then  ventured  to  ask,  "  Do  you  know  Afr5.  Mer- 
ton?" 

"Oh,yes!— doyout" 

"  I  used  to  know  Lilla  Manners.  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  her  marriage.  Is  she  altered 
much  ?"  he  added,  afler  a  pause. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  for  more  than  two  years, 
but  I  am  sure  that  she  is  as  beautiful  as  ever.  I 
never  saw  a  living  face  so  perfect." 

"  Nor  I.     Do  you  know  her  well  ?" 

"  Veify  well.  I  believe  I  am  her  only  corre- 
spondent. She  told  me  in  her  last  letter  that  the 
new  vicar  was  an  old  friend  of  her  husband's.  She 
did  not  say  she  had  known  you.  I  am  surprised 
that  I  never  heard  her  talk  of  you,  for  Lilla  used 
to  talk  of  almost  everybody  she  had  ever  known." 

"  Oh !  a  great  beauty  like  Mrs.  Merton  cannot 
remember  all  the  young  men  that  she  has  known 
in  the  course  of  her  life.  I  was  a  very  young  man 
when  I  knew  her." 

Lizzy  noticed  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  this 
was  said,  and  she  wished  she  could  have  seen  the 
speaker's  face.  Each  remained  silent  again,  while 
the  coach  moved  on  swiflly.  The  few  words  they 
had  exchanged  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  thoughts 
of  each. 

The  course  of  Lizzy's  thoughts  was  thus :  No 
man  speaks  bitterly  of  a  young  and  very  beautiful 
woman  unless  he  has,  or  thinks  that  he  has,  special 
cause  for  doing  so — unless  she  has  slighted  his 
love.  Can  he  be  the  person  of  whom  Lilla  once 
spoke  when  I  reproved  her  for  her  coquetry,  and 
said  she  would  not  be  warned  until  she  had  broken 
some  heart  finer  and  better  than  her  own.  I  re- 
member her  words  well ;  they  were  more  full 
of  feeling  than  any  I  have  heard  her  ufter: 
«  Lizzy,  I  fear  I  have  already  broken  one  heart. 
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mnd  I  am  not  M^rned.  I  hare  the  power  of  breaking 
heaarta,  and  you  have  the  power  of  healing  them.** 
Tom  and  Mr.  Morgan! — How  different! — Yet 
both  were  attracted  by  the  same  thing  in  LiUa  !-^ 
Such  is  beauty ! 

Such  a  mietreas  of  the  world. 

Either  would,  I  think,  have  laid  down  his  life  for 
her,  and  she  lays  down  the  love  of  many,  perhaps 
as  sincere,  to  marry  one  who  cannot  love  well. 
And  is  it  not  better  as  it  is  ?  Tom,  even,  easy  as 
his  nature  is,  would  not  ha^e  been  happy  with 
Lilla.  She  is  too  childish  !  Mr.  Morgan,  would 
he  have  been  happy  t  Love  would  have  made  him 
blind,  while  he  remained  a.  very  young  man.  I 
do  not  suppose  he  is  much  more  than  thirty  now, 
and  were'  Lilla  his  wife,  I  am  sure  he  could  not 
respect  her.  Felix  can  be  happy  enough  without 
thinking  about  respect  for  his  wife.  But  Lilla  is 
not  Mr.  Morgan's  wife.  He  has  not  seen  her  for 
four  years.  She  is  still  as  beautiful  as  ever.  She 
may  be  dangerous  to  Mr.  Morgan,  or  he  to  her. 
They  are  about  to  live  in  the  unrestrained  intimacy 
of  village  life.  But  Lilla  loves  Felix  better  than 
all  the  world,  and  she  is  a  mother — two  safe- 
guards against  levity.  He  ought  to  know  that  she 
is  a  mother. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Merton  any  children?"  asked  Mr. 
Morgan  at  this  moment. 

**  Yes,  she  has  a  baby  now — her  first  child.  I 
was  thinking  of  it  at  that  moment.  But  I  really 
believe  I  must  have  been  asleep,  for  I  am  sure  we 
are  coming  into  Everstead  now,"  and  she  looked 
out  of  the  window  steadily  for  a  few  minutes. 
"  Yes !  yes  !  we  arc  passing  the  Grange  now." 

"  You  must  be  fatigued.  It  is  nearly  eight 
o'clock,  I  fancy.  You  must  be  glad  that  your 
journey  is  ended." 

"  I  am  not  much  tired." 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  one  of  the  pleasantest 
journeys  I  ever  made." 

**  Do  you  really  go  on  to  Coventry  to-night? 
You  had  better  stay  at  Everstead.  The  Mertons 
will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  have  a  great  inclination  to  do  so  ;  but  I  have 
business  of  importance  at  Coventry,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  make  my  appearance  in  Everstead 
till  late  on  Saturday.  I  begin  my  duty  here  on 
Sunday." 

The  coach  new  stopped  at  the  *'  White  Cot- 
tage." "  This  is  my  home !" 

Mr.  Morgan  let  down  the  window,  and  beheld  a 
little  group  that  touched  him  to  the  heart.  The 
lamps  of  the  coach  threw  a  light  on  it.  An  old 
working  man  held  a  lantern  up,  while  he  sup- 
ported his  wife,  Alice,  the  old  servant,  who  had 
insisted  on  going  out  with  the  rest  when  the  coach 
stopped :  **  It  was  a  matter  of  two  years  since  she 
had  seen  the  blessed  child."  There  stood  old 
Alice,  with  her  red  cloak  over  her  head,  and  old 
John  with  the  lantern ;  and  before  them  were  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  her  two  youngest  children.  Nancy 
and  George  flew  to  the  coach  window. 

** 0  Lizzy!  Lizzy !  are  you  there?" 


Lizzy  felt  tears  ofjof  impeding  utteianoe ;  and 
it  was  a  stranger's  voice  that  replied — 

'*  Yes !  she  is  here,  quite  safe  and  well." 

George  wrenched  open  the  door,  and  Liz^ 
sprang  out,  in  spite  of  the  folds  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
cloak,  and  stood  by  her  mother's  side,  with  Nan<^ 
and  George  pressing  close  to  her.  She  recollected 
her  minor  duties  in  a  moment,  paid  her  fare,  and 
returned  his  cloak  to  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  alighted 
to  wish  her  "  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  then,  till  Sunday,  when  we  shall  see 
you  again,"  and  she  gave  him  her  hand,  for  she 
felt  that  they  were  friends  already. 

As  the  coach  drove  on,  Mr.  Morgan  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  tlie  group  he 
had  just  left  going  up  the  garden-walk  into  the 
house.  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  her  arm  round  Lizzy, 
Lizzy  with  one  hand  on  George's  shoulder,  and 
Nancy  skipping  first  on  one  side  of  them  and  then 
on  the  other,  while  John  and  Alice  went  behind 
with  the  light.  He  saw  them  go  in  and  shut  the 
door,  and  then  he  felt  alone. 

Now  Lizzy  stood  again  in  the  middle  of  that 
little  parlor,  and  her  mother  took  off  the  old  cloak, 
and  she  pressed  her  lips  to  it. 

"  Don't  waste  your  kisses  on  that  old  thing, 
mother.  Give  them  all  to  me.  1  have  been  so 
long  without  a  sweet,  sweet  kiss  from  any  of  you !" 
and  Lizzy  folded  her  mother  in  her  arms  and  wepi 
for  joy.  Then  she  kissed  George  and  Nancy  a 
dozen  times,  and  would  go  into  the  kitchen  to  kiss 
old  Alice,  before  she  could  consent  to  '*  sit  down 
in  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea." 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes — I  should  say, 
they  returned,  for  wherever  she  went  all  the  family 
went  too.  ^e  answered  all  her  mother's  questions 
about  her  health,  and  the  journey,  and  the  Goulds. 
Lizzy  was  looking  very  well,  cveiy  one  thought. 
George  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  her  mother 
stopped  every  minute,  in  preparing  the  tea,  to  turn 
and  stroke  Lizzy's  hair,  or  to  kiss  her  cheek  aa 
she  rested  herself  in  the  easy  chair. 

Nancy  had  gone  away  for  a  moment,  and  re- 
turned with  something  idive,  which  she  put  opoa 
Li2By''s  lap,  saying,  with  pride — 

'*  There !  Is  n't  he  a  b^uty  ?  And  Lizzy,  dea^ 
est,  you  shall  have  him,  if  you  like." 

"  What  is  it,  love  ?  Oh,  I  see !  A  guinea-pig. 
What !  you  have  got  one  at  last?" 

"  Yes!  I  am  so  fond  of  him !  he  's  the  sweet- 
est little  angel !     But  I  '11  give  him  to  you." 

"  I  would  not  deprive  you  of  it  for  the  world. 
You  will  take  much  more  care  of  him  than  I  should, 
and  I  can  see  him  all  the  same." 

Naocy  saw  there  was  reason  in  this ;  hut  still 
she  had  wanted  to  do  something  very  generous,  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  that  she  might  prove  how  much 
she  loved  Lizzy.  This  guinearpig  was  a  new 
treasure,  very  precious  in  her  eyes;  that  was 
worthy  to  be  offered  to  Liay.  George  had  told 
her  that  Liny  would  not^  like  the  smell  of  a 
guinea-pig,  and  could  not  take  it  to  London  with 
her ;  but  Nanc^  had  nothing  so  Talnable  to  < 
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and  thereftfre  she  oifeied  it.  Liny  careas^d  die 
little  animal  and  its  inistreas,  and  aaid  ahe  would 
have  him  for  hera  all  the  time  ahe  waa  at  home, 
only  Nancy  waa  to  feed  and  take  care  of  him,  and 
to  have  it  back  for  beraelf  when  Liixy  went  away. 
Thia  arrangement  made  George  langh  aloud ;  but 
Nancy  took  the  guinea-pig  away  perfectly  satiafied. 

Geoige  and  Nancy  aat  np  till  mamma  and  Lizzy 
went  to  bed,  which  waa  not  till  erery  change  in  tl^ 
Tillage  had  been  diacuased,  and  Liay  had  given 
her  little  preaenta,  and  half  unpacked  one  box  to 
get  a  drawing  which  ahe  had  done  for  mamma, 
and  aome  muaic  she  had  for  George,  who  waa 
particularly  requeated  by  hia  mother  not  to  prac- 
tise before  breakfast  to-morrow,  as  it  would  disturb 
Lizzy,  who  would  want  to  sleep  in  the  morning. 
Having  heard  how  thin  Mr.  Elliot  was  become, 
and  how  fat  Mrs.  Merton'a  baby  was ;  how  tall 
the  Misses  Lambert  were  growing,  and  how  abort 
young  Fortescue  still  was;  how  many  persons 
were  married,  and  how  few  had  died ;  what  fam- 
ilies had  quarrelled,  and  what  families  had  made 
up  quarrels  and  become  friends,  aince  she  left, 
Lizzy  waa  inclined  to  think  village  goesip  much 
more  interesting  than  well-bred  London  talk. 

They  all  went  to  bed  at  last.  Liay  and  her 
mother  occupied  the  same  room,  aa  of  old,  and  had 
much  more  to  aay  when  they  were  alone  there. 
Much  about  the  Mertous,  which  was,  upon  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  Just  as  Lizzy  waa  dropping 
to  sleep,  her  mother  said — 

'*  I  forgot  to  ask  you  who  that  gentleman  was 
who  was  in  the  coach  to-night.*' 

"  That  is  our  new  vicar.  I  will  tell  yon 
more  about  him  to-morrow.  Good  night,  dearest 
mother." 

When  Lizzy  awoke  the  next  morning,  her  eyes 
wandered  with  a  sense  of  perfect  happiness  over 
the  little  bedroom.  The  latticed  window,  the  old 
oaken  cheat  of  drawers,  the  funny  little  recess, 
where  the  writing-table  stood,  and  where  the  min* 
iatnres  of  four  chubby  children  hung  against  the 
wall :  the  old  tent-bedstead,  with  its  beautiful  and 
venerable  chintz  curtaina ;  and  the  cosy  fire-place, 
where  she  saw  her  mother  at  that  moment  light- 
ing a  fire  as  gently  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  for 
fear  of  awaking  her. 

**  What !  up  and  dreaaed,  mamma !  I  wonder 
I  did  not  hear  you !" 

**  It  would  have  been  a  greater  wonder  if  you 
had  heard  me,  for  I  never  saw  any  one  sleep  more 
soundly.  How  are  you,  darling!"  she  added,  ap- 
proaching the  bed ;  *'  I  was  afraid  to  kiss  yon  be- 
fore." 

'*0h,  I  am  so  well !  ao  happy!  Turn  your 
face  round,  mother  dearest ;  I  want  to  aee  it  by 
day-light." 

**Not  ao  youngaaituaedtobe,  eh,  Liziyl  But 
you  know  I  never  had  any  color  aince  we  lef^  the 
panonage.  Now,  let  me  go  and  attend  to  the  fire, 
dearest." 

'*  I  aaafiraid  yon  are  taking  that  trouble  entiza- 
ly  cm  my  aooount." 

"  To  be  aoxe  I  am;  I  know  how  miaerably  eM 
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thia  little  honae  must  feel  after  a  good  substantial 
well-warmed  house  in' London,  where  I  suppose 
you  can  have  a  fire  in  every  room  whenever  you 
like,  without  being  thought  very  luxuriously  in- 
clined." 

'*  Why,  yea.  The  Goulda  are  very  much  more 
sensible,  on  the  subject  of  fires,  than  most  English 
pet^le.  I  cannot  underatand  what  it  ia  that  nnkes 
everybody  grudge  to  have  as  many  firea  aa  are 
requisite  for  health,  in  this  country.  In  the  caae 
of  people  like  ouiaelves,  who  have  scarcely  enough 
to  live  on,  of  course  every  additional  fiie  beoomea 
a  conaideration.  But  how  many  rich  people  we 
know  who  would  hesitate  about  having  a  fire  in 
every  bed-room !  They  will  have  three  courses 
and  dessert  every  day — an  expense  highly  inju- 
rious to  health ;  and  they  will  starve  with  cold  in 
their  bed-rooms ;  which,  according  to  my  notion, 
is  quite  as  injurious  to  health.  How  many  fam- 
ilies you  see  who  are  never  free  from  coughs, 
colds,  and  infiuenza,  all  the  winter,  merely  be- 
cause they  all  go  to  bed  and  get  up  every  day  (at 
the  coldest  times  of  the  day  too)  in  an  atmosphere 
at  or  below  the  freezing  point,  after  leaving  a  warm 
bed,  or  a  room  in  a  temperature  of  68®." 

'*  You  are  quite  right,  child.  I  think  my  ex- 
perience worth  something,  and  it  has  taught  me 
that  an  economy  (so  called)  of  fire  is  a  great  ex- 
travagance." 

*'  But  how  do  you  manage  now!  Can  you  con- 
trive to  give  everybody  a  fire,  with  no  servant  but 
Alice!"  asked  Lizzy. 

"  In  this  way : — Alice  sleeps  in  the  kitchen  and 
has  her  fire.  Nancy  sleeps  with  me ;  and  her  for- 
mer room  is  arranged  as  a  general  dressing-room, 
where  Alice  lays  the  fire  the  night  before.  George 
gets  up  first,  smd  passes  into  the  dressing-room, 
lights  the  fire,  manages  hia  own  bathing  tub — 
cleara  away  all  his  things,  and  knocks  at  my  door 
to  say  that  he  has  vacated  the  dressing-room,  as 
he  goea  down  to  practiae.  And  then  Nancy  and 
I  uae  it ;  the  old  acreen  aerving  aa  a  partition  be- 
tween ua.  1  have  the  fire  kept  there  all  day. 
Nancy  has  her  playthings  there,  and  George  aome 
times  likes  to  be  Uiere.  And  all  work  which  ia 
not  fit  for  the  parlor,  I  do  there.  This  fire  is  a 
very  trifling  addition  to  our  expense.  Coals  in 
these  midland  counties  are  much  cheaper  than  in 
London.  We  go  without  pudding  twice  a  week 
fw  the  sake  of  the  fire.  George  ia  fiieetioua  on 
the  aubject,  and  calls  warming  himself  by  the 
dresnng«-room  fire  '  having  a  slice  of  pudding.'  " 

"  How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  sending  George 
to  Christ^s,  mother!" 

'*  I  am  glad  that  he  should  be  well  taught,  poor 
boy !  But  I  dread  to  send  him  among  several  hun- 
dred boys.  George  is  not  clever ;— he  may  be 
easily  corrupted." 

"  Nay,  mother  dearest ;  I  think  George  ia  one 
of  the  moat  difficult  persons  to  be  oormpted ;— per- 
haps his  not  being  clever  is  one  reason  for  it.  He 
ia  very  slaady  in  his  love  of  right,  i  conaidet 
George  the  beat  of  your  children ;  not  the  bnghteat, 
but  the  beat.'' 
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A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

"  Is  Lizzy  getting  up,  mamma! — I  want  to  see 
her." 

**Come  in,  Nancy."  And  in  sprang  Nancy 
with  the  guinea-pig  on  her  arms. 

<*  Oh !  you  are  half-dressed.  I  did  not  like  to 
knock  before.  If  you  please,  mamma,  Alice  wants 
to  know  if  she  is  to  make  the  coffee  yet ;  and  Dr. 
Merton  has  sent  over  a  dried  salmon  and  a  quan- 
tity of  marmalade  from  Scotland." 

"  Felix  has  not  forgotten  your  old  breakfast  fan- 
cies, you  see,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  laughingly,  to 
Lizzy.  '*  They  had  a  hamper  from  Scotland  yes- 
terday." 

*'  Oh !  and  please,  Lizzy,  may  George  begin  to 
practise  now  ?  because  he 's  always  teasing  Alice 
and  me  about  the  breakfast,  if  he  may  not  prac- 
tise." 

"  Yes,  dear,  tell  George  to  practise  till  break- 
fast time,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  '*and  tell  Alice  she 
may  make  the  coffee,  and  let  us  have  some  of  the 
salmon  and  the  marmalade  for  breakfast.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  Lizzy  and  I  will  come  down  ; 
and  I  hope,  dear,  we  shall  find  the  breakfast  table 
very  neat." 

Nancy  nodded  and  laughed  ;  and  ran  off  with 
her  guinea-pig. 

Not  very  long  afler  breakfast.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Merton  came  over  to  the  "  White  Cottage,"  and 
nurse  followed  with  the  baby. 

Lizzy  was  in  the  parlor  alone,  adorning  the 
room  with  chrysanthemums  and  holly,  while  her 
mother  was  busy  with  Nancy  in  the  kitchen,  and 
George  was  gone  to  tell  everybody  in  the  village 
that  his  '*  sister  was  come  from  London." 

She  was  very  glad  to  see  them  both.  Lilla 
complimented  her  upon  her  improved  looks,  and 
she  complimented  Lilla  upon  her  baby,  which  was 
a  lovely  little  thing.  Felix  was,  at  first,  a  little 
moved  at  the  sight  of  Lizzy ;  but  she  was  glad  to 
see  that  he  remembered  nothing  but  the  baby  and 
Lilla,  when  the  former  was  produced  for  Lizzy's 
approbation. 

'*  What  is  its  name?"  asked  Lizzy,  afler  she  had 
examined  it  attentively  for  some  minutes. 

^^  Lizzy.  He  would  have  it  christened  Lizzy, 
I  was  a  little  jealous,"  said  Lilla,  laughing,  and 
arranging  the  feather  of  her  bonnet  before  the 
glass.  "  Besides,  as  I  told  him,  it  was  quite  ab- 
surd to  have  it  christened  Lizzy.  It  might  have 
been  christened  Elizabeth,  and  calfed  Lizzy.  But 
no ; — he  was  quite  savage  about  it,  I  assure  you, 
and  swore  that  it  should  be  actually  christened 
"*  Lizzy, ^  and  it  was.  He  is  such  an  obstinate 
mule." 

''  Indeed ! — that  is  something  quite  new,"  said 
Lizzy,  with  a  smile. 

'*/  am  going  to  be  obstinate  when  we  have  a 
boy,"  said  Lilla;  ''his  name  shall  be  Aldebaron- 
t<spho9cophanmo ; — that  I  am  determined  upon." 

"  You  may  have  him  christened  what  you  please ; 
/  shall  call  him  *  Lilius,' "  said  Felix,  looking  at 
his  pretty  wife  with  affection. 

''We  are  going  to  have  some  one  staying  with 


us  for  a  few  weeks — some  one  whom  you  vnH 
like,  I  think,  and  who  is  sure  to  like  you,"  said 
Lilla; — "  a  firiend  of  ours — a  Mr.  Ernest  Morgan, 
who  is  just  appointed  to  this  living." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  came  down  from  town  in  the 
coach  with  him  yesterday ;  and  we  had  some  con- 
versation.    He  went  on  to  Coventry." 

"  Well !  what  did  you  think  of  him?"  inquired 
Lilla,  with  a  scrutinizing  look  at  Lixsy ;  Felix  • 
looked  to. 

**  I  think  that  he  must  be  a  very  superior  man ; 
and  very  fitted  for  his  position  here." 

"  Yes,  but  how  did  you  like  him! — did  you 
think  him  handsome? — -does  he  not  talk  well?" 
asked  Lilla. 

"  I  have  seen  handsomer  men,  and  men  who  talk 
better." 

"  Of  course  you  have,"  replied  Lilla,  glancing 
at  her  husband.  "  Then  I  suppose  you  do  not  like 
him  much." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  already  like  him  very  much. 
I  admire  his  style  of  mind ;  and  his  manners  are 
very  good,"  replied  Lizzy. 

"  Rather  too  sedate  for  ray  taste,"  said  Lilla, 
shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"  Not  for  mine — but  as  he  is  coming  here  I  wiU 
see  a  little  more  of  him,  before  I  give  you  my 
opinion." 

"  1  hope  Mr.  Gould  and  his  family  are  quite 
well,"  &c.  &c.  And  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  stayed 
a  long  time  talking.  Mrs.  Wilson  came  in,  and 
presently  half  the  gentry  of  the  place  called.  The 
Wilsons  were  soon  engaged  to  go  to  some  friend's 
house  to  dinner,  or  tea,  or  a  dance,  almost  every 
day  of  the  next  fortnight.  Lizzy  declined  going 
out  that  week.  She  wished  to  spend  the  time  at 
home  ;  she  did  not  want  to  go  out  till  Tom  came. 
He  was  to  come  on  Saturday,  (Christmas  day.) 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Lizzy  and  Tom  were  to  begin 
their  round  of  gayeties  on  Monday,  when  they 
were  to  dine  at  the  Mortons*  and  meet  Mr.  Mor- 
gan ;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  to  be  a  young 
party,  for  Dr.  Morton's  gratification :  he  was 
very  fond  of  children.  Nancy  and  George  were 
invited  by  him,  in  person,  and  were  duly  delight- 
ed. 

Lizzy  saw  Felix  take  up  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 
He  turned  over  the  pages  indifferently  and  laid  it 
down  again.     "  Is  that  book  yours?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"Oh!" 

"  What  does  that  *  oh !'  mean  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  thought  you  did  not  read  those 
equivocal  foreign  novels." 

"  Have  you  read  Wilhelm  Meister?" 

"No." 

"  Then  why  do  you  call  it  equivocal  V* 

"  I  have  heard,  from  very  good  authority,  thai 
it  is  so." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  once,  upon  very  good  author- 
ity, that  '  there  was  once  upon  a-  time  a  giant 
named  Fee-fo-fi-fum,'  &c.  ?  Wait  till  you  have 
read  a  book  written  by  a  great  genius,  before  you 
speak  ill  of  it.     I  am  reading  this  book  with  the 
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greatest  attention,  and  declare  that,  as  far  as  I 
have  gone,  it  is  unequiYocally  the  finest  union  of 
philosophy  and  art  that  I  ever  read.*' 

"  I  suppose,  Lizzy,  now  that  you  read  so  much 
French  and  German,  you  are  getting  quite  an  esprit- 
fori  ;» 

''  I  used  to  answer  an  ill-natured  question  in 
kind,  Felix.  Now,  I  never  answer  it  at  all,  if  I 
can  avoid  .  doing  so,"  and  she  walked  away  to 
speak  to  deaf  Mrs.  Elliot. 

Felix  was  vexed,  took  up  "  Wilhelm  Meister" 
again,  looked  at  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  told 
Lilla  "  they  ought  to  be  going."  The  baby  was 
handed  round  for  everybody  to  notice  again,  and 
the  Mertons  went  away.  Soon  after,  all  the  other 
visitors  left,  and  the  Wilsons  had  a  delicious  even- 
ing to  themselves. 

Saturday  came — Christmas  day,  and  the  day 
for  Tom  to  come  home !  All  Everstead  (that  was 
not  dissenting)  always  went  to  church  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  The  Wilsons  went,  of  course,  as 
Tom  was  not  expected  till  late,  towards  the  even- 
ing. The  curate  of  a  neighboring  parish  did  the 
duty,  and  the  church  was  full. 

Lizzy  was  alwa]^  more  impressed  by  the  service 
at  Everstead  than  anywhere  else.  It  brought  back 
every  feeling  of  her  childhood,  when  she  used  to 
hear  her  father's  voice  from  that  pulpit.  From 
the  window  near  her  pew  Mrs.  Wilson  could  see 
part  of  the  parsonage-house ;  and  she  was  never 
more  seriously  happy,  than  when  she  sat  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  window  of  what  was  formerly 
her  husband*s  study,  and  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  preacher. 

Lizzy  thought,  that  morning,  of  the  many  bless- 
ings of  her  life,  and  of  the  wisdom  which  ordereth 
all  things  for  the  best.  Her  face  was  almost  beau- 
tiful as  she  sat,  heedless  of  all  but  the  words  which 
came  from  the  priest ;  and  the  heart-thanksgiving 
for  all  that  she  had  enjoyed  and  suffered  in  the 
past,  which  stirred  within  her,  gave  color  to  her 
cheek  and  fire  to  her  eye.  She  did  not  observe 
how  full  the  church  was,  nor  how  half  the  con- 
gregation were  stealing  glances  at  her — the  Miss 
Lamberts  wondering  whether  the  bonnet  she  wore 
was  in  the  newest  fashion,  and  Miss  Crib,  the 
dress-maker,  trying  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  cut 
of  her  black  silk  mantle.  Young  Mr.  Fortescue, 
standing  on  a  hassock,  that,  like  Mr.  Fudge,  he 

Might  more  of  men  and  manners  see, 

stared  very  hard  at  Miss  Wilson,  that  she  might 
be  aware  he  thought  she  was  looking  "  tPCTuarka- 
bly  well — tveally,  quite  pwetty."  Old  Mr.  El- 
liot looked  at  her  with  interest ;  she  was  so  like 
her  father.  Young  Ford,  the  organist^  peeped 
from  behind  his  curtain  to  look  at  her,  and  whis- 
pered to  his  father  that  *'  there  was  some  pleasure 
in  playing  now  that  Miss  Wilson  was  in  the 
church,  for  she  knew  good  music  when  she  heard 
it."  A  strange  gentleman,  who  came  in  late,  and 
sat  in  a  dark  comer,  also  watched  Lizzy  rather 
attentively. 

Lizzy  saw  none  of  theso  people,  till,  with  her 


mother  leaning  on  her  arm,  she  stood  still  in  the 
churchyard  to  speak  to  a  crowd  of  poor  folks,  who 
waited  for  a  word  from  her.  They  stayed  some 
time  there,  and  the  poor  people  dropped  ofif,  one 
by  one.  They  too  were  going  out  with  an  old 
couple  who  had  formerly  been  servants  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  when  the  clergyman  came  out  of  the 
church  with  a  stranger.  The  latter  came  up  to 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  family.  It  was  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. He  walked  home  wiUi  them  to  their  gate, 
and  then  crossed  the  road  to  Dr.  Merton's  house. 

**  I  think  I  shall  like  the  new  vicar,  mamma," 
said  George. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall,"  said  Nancy. 

**  Why  not,  my  dearl"  inquired  her  mother. 

"  Because  he  does  not  seem  to  like  Lizzy  at 
all.     He  talked  all  the  time  to  you  and  George ; 
I  don't  think  he  hardly  spoke  to  her.     I  'm  sure  . 
I  shall  not  like  him  as  well  as  poor  Ms.  Clare." 

They  waited  dinner  until  a  very  fashionable 
hour  for  Everstead.  They  waited  till  half-past 
six  when  Tom  made  his  appearance.  And  what 
a  quantity  of  luggage  that  Tom  brought  with 
him  !  it  quite  filled  the  little  hall,  and  half  filled 
the  parlor. 

"My  dear  boy,  what's  all  this!"  said  his 
mother,  as  Lizzy  was  untying  his  shawl,  and  try- 
ing to  make  out  how  much  of  the  bright  color  on 
his  cheek  was  natural,  and  how  much  was  the 
cold  air. 

"  You  shall  see  presently ;  never  mind  that 
now.  I  want  to  see  you  all.  There,  stand  all  in 
a  row ;  Mother,  Lizzy,  George,  Nancy — here, 
Alice !  put  that  dish  down,  and  come  and  stand 
here.  There  ;  now  I  can  see  you  all.  Now  let 
me  look  what  alterations  have  taken  place  since  I 
saw  you  last. — Mother,  not  looking  so  well : 
Lizzy,  a  great  deal  better;  George,  taller  and 
more  clever ;  Nancy,  taller  and  more  gawky, 
but  she  will  do ;  Alice,  quite  blooming.  I  de- 
clare.— Ah !  Alice,  you  will  break  a  few  more 
hearts  yet.     I  must  take  care  of  mine  !" 

Alice  laughed,  and  said  he  "was  the  same 
mad-cap  boy  as  ever ;  just  what  he  used  to  be  in 
petticoats.     But,  sir,  the  dinner  is  getting  cold." 

"  As  prudent  as  you  are  good-looking,  Alice ! 
Come,  mother  dear,  do  not  let  me  keep  you 
standing  any  longer." 

And  they  all  sat  down  to  table ;  and  I  need 
scarcely  say  the  dinner  was  enjoyed,  and  Alice's 
pudding  declared  to  be  perfect.  When  the  dinner 
things  were  cleared  away,  Tom  and  George  set 
to  work  to  untie  one  of  the  hampers,  which  Tom 
facetiously  told  Nancy  was  a  small  basket  with  a 
little  dessert  in  it.  Out  came  half-a-dozen  bottles 
of  Madeira,  a  |^rum  of  figs,  all  sorts  of  Scotch 
preserves  and  cakes,  no  end  of  oranges,  and  two 
gigantic  boxes  of  the  most  wonderful  French  bon- 
bons ;  besides  a  large  package  of  the  finest  Mocha 
coffee. 

"  Mother,  Mrs.  Bond  desired  me  to  give  you 
her  kind  regards,  and  begs  your  acceptance  of 
these  trifles." 

"How  very  good  of  Mrs.  Bond!"  eried  his 
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mother,  much  pleased  by  this  proof  of  the  remem- 
brance of  an  early  acquaintance. 

"  Now,  George,  come  along,  there  's  a  good 
fellow !  and  help  me  in  with  those  boxes.  Miss 
Wilson — that 's  for  you,  Lizzy.  George,  open  it 
for  her.  Mrs.  Wilson — that  *s  for  you,  mother. 
Miss  Ndtncy  Wilson^  and  Master  George  Wilson. 
Now,  where  *s  old  John's  parcel,  and  Alice's  ? 
Ah  !  there  they  are.  I  must  take  these  into  the 
kitchen."  Never  were  presents  more  charming, 
more  appropriate,  more  **  just  what''  the  receiver 
'*  was  most  desirous  to  have." 

Mrs.  Wilson's  box  contained  a  portrait  in 
crayons  of  Tom,  neatly  framed; — a  present  to 
her  &om  Mr.  Bond,  his  employer,  with  a  letter  in 
high  praise  of  the  son  of  his  old  friend  ;  who  was 
to  have  a  salary  of  £300  a  year  when  he  returned ! 
I  must  tell  you  at  once  the  other  things  in  Mrs. 
Wilson's  box,  for  she  was  so  long  reading  that 
letter  over  and  over  again,  that  the  others  saw 
them  before  she  did. — A  beautiful  piece  of  black 
silk  for  a  gown,  a  small  collection  of  books  pub- 
lished during  the  late  year,  and  a  small  pair  of 
spectacles.  These  were  all  presents  from  Tom 
himself. 

Lizzy's  box  contained  a  valuable  selection  from 
the  best  Italian,  German,  and  French  authors, 
(a  present  from  Mr.  Bond,)  and  some  selections 
from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Handel,  and 
Pergolesi,  for  the  piano  and  organ.  Lizzy  could 
scarcely  believe  that  she  had  become  so  rich  all  at 
once.  George  had  a  flute  and  a  first-rate  fishing- 
rod  ;  Nancy,  a  beautiful  plaid  silk  frock,  and  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  with  beautiful 
pictures  in  it. 

After  saying  all  this,  my  reader  knows  very 
well  that  no  people  ever  spent  a  happier  Christ- 
mas night  than  Uie  Wilsons.  He  feels  sure  that 
they  ail  got  very  merry  after  tea  ;  that  Tom  and 
Lizzy,  and  George,  sang  glees;  and  that  John 
and  Alice  came  in  to  listen ;  and  I  think,  dear 
reader,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  Tom  in- 
sisted on  finishing  the  evening  with  a  game  of 
snap-dragon,  which  Mrs.  Wilson  agreed  to  do,  on 
condition  that  they  had  it  in  the  kitchen,  as  it 
would  make  a  mess  in  the  parlor. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  and,  of  course, 
every  soul  in  the  village  not  bed-ridden  or  (as  1 
said  before)  dissenting,  went  to  church,  to  hear 
the  new  vicar  preach  his  first  sermon  at  Ever- 
stead.  Lizzy  Wilson  was  anxious  to  hear  how 
he  would  preach,  and  when  he  had  pronounced 
his  text  her  anxiety  was  over  ;  she  felt  confident 
in  his  power  to  move  his  audience.  Several 
times  during  the  sermon  she  glanced  round  the 
church,  to  see  the  efiTect  which  Mr.  Morgan  pro- 
duced ;  it  was  clear  she  was  desirous  that  hers 
should  be  the  general  opinion.  She  was  gratified, 
after  coming  out  of  church,  to  hear  the  loud  en- 
comiums of  the  sermon  which  almost  every  one 
uttered. 

'*  How  did  you  like  it  mother  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"  I  have  never  heard  a  sermon  I  liked  so  well 
tiiioo  your  poor  father  preached." 

<<  LuBy,  did  you  like  the  sermon  T' 


**  I  ? — oh  yes !  I  have  nevCT  heard  a  better." 

"  Nor  I,  except  Dr.  Cbalmer's." 

The  Mortons  came  up  to  them.  "  Ah,  Tom  I 
how  are  youl" 

**  Very  well ;  and  you,  Felix?"  , 

"  Very  flourishing,  as  you  see." 

Then  followed  general  greetings  of  the  others, 
and  presently  Felix  said  to  Tom,  "  Are  yon  in- 
clined to  go  to  Hawley  Wood  for  a  walk  with 
me?" 

**  I  shall  be  very  happy ;"  and  the  two  young 
men  wished  the  ladies  **  good  morning"  for  the 
present,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

'*  Cool !"  exclaimed  Lilla,  laughingly,  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  as  she  took  her  arm  to  walk  home. 

'*  Just  as  ever,  my  dear  ;  I  never  saw  anything 
like  Tom." 

It  happened  that  Nancy's  bonnet  had  come  un- 
tied, and  Lizzy  was  staying  to  tie  it,  and  George, 
as  usual,  stayed  where  she  stayed.  Just  as  the 
strings  were  properly  adjusted,  Mr.  Morgan  came 
out  of  the  porch.     He  saw  them. 

"  Ah !  you  are  there !  Good  taoming !  Is  not 
Mrs.  Wilson  well!  I  thought  I  saw  her  in 
church." 

'*  She  is  quite  well ;  she  has  only  walked  on 
with  Mrs.  Merton." 

Mr.  Morgan  walked  beside  Lizzy  to  her  home. 
They  walked  slowly,  and  did  not  say  much.  Mr. 
Morgan  thought  Everstead  the  prettiest  large  vil- 
lage that  he  had  ever  seen.  Lizzy  was  glad  of 
that,  for  she  had  always  thought  it  the  prettiest 
she  had  seen. 

"  It  must  give  you  pain  to  leave  it,  Miss  Wil- 
son?" 

*'  Oh,  do  not  mention  that !  I  am  not  going  to 
leave  it  for  a  month,  at  least." 

*'  A  month !  I  thought  it  was  only  a  (ortr 
night." 

'*  Tom  only  stays  a  fortnight.  You  do  not 
know  Tom,  I  think  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  hope  to  be  introduced  to  hist 
soon.     How  is  it  that  he  is  not  with  you  now?" 

''  He  and  Felix  are  gone  ofif  .for  a  walk  after 
church,  just  as  we  used  all  to  do,  long  ago. 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very  fovor- 
able  impression  your  sermon  produced  on  the 
congregation." 

''Favorable,  was  it?  Thank  you.  I  have 
heard  you  never  flatter  any  one  but  your  brother 
George ;  so  I  take  what  you  say  to  me  as  sober 
truth." 

''  It  is.  But  who  says  I  flatter  no  one  but 
George?" 

"  Merton.     This  b  your  gate,  I  think?" 

"Yes.  Will  you  not  come  in?  I  dare  say 
Mrs.  Merton  is  with-  mamma." 

''No,  thank  you;  I  preach  again  this  after- 
noon, and  would  rather  be  alone  for  an  hour.  But 
I  would  not  have  missed  seeing  you  for  these  few 
minutes,"  he  added  after  a  pause.  "  Good  morn- 
ing." 

"  Missed  seeing  you,"  repeated  JAaj  to  her- 
self, as  she  walked  up  to  the  houaet-door. 

"  A  month !     I  may  make  great  prograM  lo  ■ 
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monib.  Mach  may  be  done  in  a  month,*'  thought 
Mr.  Morgan,  as  he  crossed  the  road  to  Dr.  Mer- 
ton*8  house. 

The  dinner  on  Monday  at  the  Mertons  was  very 
successful.  Tom  Wilson,  having  called  there  in 
the  morning,  took  Mr.  Morgan  off  with  him  to  pay 
a  round  of  visits  together;  by  this  means  they 
knew  each  other  pretty  well  before  dinner  time. 

"The  new  vicar  is  a  first-rate  man,  Litty," 
said  Tom  when  he  came  home  to  dress,  "  and  he 
has  no  very  great  feeling  of  aversion  to  Mrs.  Mer- 
lon, I  fancy." 

Lizxy  felt  uncsomfortable,  and  could  not  persuade 
herself  it  was  all  for  Mrs.  Merton's  sake. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lizzy,  that  is  a  very  stylish 
gown,  and  very  becoming  too,"  said  Tom,  as  he 
inspected  her  all  round  when  she  was  dressed  to 
^  to  the  Mertons.  Lizzy  smiled  as  she  remem- 
bered how  different  matters  were  on  the  first  occa- 
sion of  her  wearing  that  same  dress.  She  had 
worn  it  at  a  party  at  the  Goulds,  and  no  one  had 
turned  her  round  or  taken  any  notice  how  she 
looked  in  it  then. 

Six  is  a  pleasant  number  for  a  dinner-party. 
Not  80  good  as  eight,  some  people  think.  How- 
ever, the  party  of  six  at  the  Mertons  was  esteemed 
perfect  by  each  individual  of  the  cbmpany.  Dr. 
Merton  talked  to  Mrs.  Wilson  about  the  baby  and 
their  neighbors.  Tom  talked  to  Lilla  about  old 
times';  and  thought  she  was  just  the  same  lovely 
little  girl  as  ever ;  but  he  felt  nothing  but  pleasure 
'in  this.  Tom  was  almost  engaged  to  Miss  Bond 
in  Edinburgh,  only  he  kept  the  fact  to  himself. 
Mr.  Morgan  talked  to  Lizzy  about  the  village,  and 
the  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  improve- 
ments he  intended  to  make,  which  were  nearly  all 
approved  by  Lizzy.  Mr.  Morgan  thought  he  was 
making  progress  already,  and  was  in  high  spirits. 

When  the  children  were  dancing  in  the  evening, 
and  Lizzy  and  Mr.  Morgan  had  done  their  share 
of  dancing  with  them,  Mr.  Morgan  challenged 
Lizzy  to  three  games  of  chess.  Now  he  had 
heard  that  Lizzy  was  very  fond  of  chess — and  he 
had  also  heard,  that  she  had  once  said  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  sit  out  three  games  of  chess 
with  a  person  who  was  disagreeable  to  her. 

They  went  into  a  quiet  room  adjoining  the  larger 
one,  and  began.  I  do  not  know  whether  Lizzy 
was  unable  to  sit  out  the  three  games,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  a  long  time  in  the  little 
room ;  and  when  titey  came  oat,  and  were  asked 
which  had  won,  they  did  not  seem  to  know. 

**  I  can  tell,  though,"  said  Lilla  in  a  whisper 
to  her  husband,  "  Mr.  Morgan  has  won — Lizzy. 
Well !  for  prudent,  sedate  people,  I  call  that  quick 
work.  If  anybody  had  told  Lizzy  this  day  week, 
that  she,  who  thinks  herdelf  so  very  wise  and  cir- 


cumspect, would  be  engaged  to  be  married  to-day 
to  a  man  she  had  not  then  seen,  she  would  have 
believed  it  impossible.  It's  your  quiet,  wise  peo- 
ple, who  always  do  these  extraordinary  things  in 
love." 

"  Bat  they  may  not  be  engaged,  Lilla,"  said 
Felix,  looking  at  the  couple  very  attentively. 
Presently  he  saw  an  expression  on  Lizzy's  face 
that  was  fkmiliar  to  him ;  he  had  Been  it  often, 
years  ago.  "  Yes,  Lilla,  you  are  right ;  Lizzy 
loves  Morgan,"  he  said  gravely. 

Felix  did  not  romp  with  the  children  after  that. 
Lizzy  said  she  would  like  to  go  home  with  Nancy 
and  George.  She  "  was  tired."  She  "  would 
not  disturb  her  mother,"  who  was  talking  with 
Mr.  Elliot ;  and  she  retired  quietly  with  the  chil- 
dren.  ' 

Felix  and  Mr.  Morgan  both  went  out  of  the 
room  to  go  home  with  Lizzy. 

"  Morgan,"  whispered  Felix  in  a  voice  of  emo- 
tion, "  let  me  go  with  her,  just  this  last  time." 
Felix  looked  very  grave  and  anxious. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it  so  much :  but  yon 
mu6t  explain  to  her  why  I  do  not  go." 

"  Yes ;  thank  yon,"  and  Felix  grasped  his 
hand,  and  ran  down  stairs  after  Lizzy. 

"  Morgan  has  let  me  come  instead  of  him  just 
this  once,"  said  Felix,  as  the  children  ran  across 
the  road.  "  Lizzy,  I  cannot  be  mistaken — I  con- 
gratulate you  from  my  soul.  Morgan  is  the  best 
man  I  ever  knew,  and  you  are  the  best  woman.  I 
am  not  selfish  enough  to  wish  matters  otherwise. 
If  you  are  married  and  live  here,  I  shall  be  happy, 
for  you  will  by  your  example  show  me  how  I 
ought  to  live.  I  love  Lilla  now,  and  I  feel  that 
she  loves  me  as  you  never  could  have  done  when 
you  knew  me  well.  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  and 
Morgan  is.  God  bless  yon,  Lizzy.  Will  you  have 
your  old  lover  as  a  friend  nowt" 

"  Yes,  Felix.  We  ahall  both  be  the  happier 
for  being  friends  instead  of  husband  and  wifis. 
Thank  you,  Felix,  for  these  words.  Tell  Morgan 
what  has  passed.     Good-night." 

Need  I  relate  all  the  other  external  plea^urefe 
of  Lizzy's  month?  The  reader  knows  that  she 
had  now  a  source  of  pleasure  tm'Min,  which  mad^ 
all  other  pleasures  poor.  She  now  loved  really, 
and  was  as  happy  as  her  friends  thought  she  de- 
lierved  to  be.  She  and  her  mother  and  Nancy  word  . 
to  live  in  the  parsonage  again.  At  the  end  of  tho 
month  she  Went  back  to  Mrs.  Gould  to  stay  until 
that  lady  found  another  governess  to  suit  her,  and 
after  that  she  stayed  with  her  on  a  visit,  while  she 
purchased  her  wedding  dresses  ;  and  then  her  old 
friend,  Mr.  Gould,  would  sometimes  venture  to 
banter  her  about  the  result  of  her  Christmas  Hol- 
iday. 
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From  Cbaroben'  JournaL 
POPULAR   MEDICAL   ERRORS.* 

When  I  commenced  practice  aa  a  sturgeon,  I 
found  that  popular  notions  on  medical  subjects  ex- 
ercised a  considerable  influence  on  the  minds  of 
many  well-educated  people,  and  to  some  extent 
interfered  with  their  ready  concurrence  in  the 
views  of  their  medical  advisers.  In  some  cases  I 
took  pains  to  explain  what  are  considered  the  more 
correct  and  scientiiic  views ;  but  T  was  not  always 
successful  in  combating  notions  which  seemed  to 
have  the  authority  of  ages,  and  the  suf^ages  of 
all  mankind  in  their  favor.  Thus  I  had  frequently 
the  mortification  of  finding  my  explanations  re- 
ceived with  incredulity  and  distrust,  and  at  times 
even  with  an  open  denial,  when  an  experienced 
nurse  or  aged  matron  conceived  her  wisdom  to  be 
called  in  question.  At  length  the  idea  suggested 
itself  of  noting  down  the  common  ideas  enter- 
tained on  many  of  the  subjects  in  question,  with  a 
view  to  inquiring  how  far  they  may  be  deserving 
of  credit.  It  could  not  well  escape  me  that  many 
doctrines,  which  had  long  been  regarded  as  vulgar 
errors,  have  again  been  received  into  favor,  or  have 
been  found  to  contain  the  germs  of  valuable  dis- 
coveries. 

There  could  not  be  well  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  this  than  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine 
inoculation.  Dr.  Baron  states  that  whilst  Jenner 
was  a  young  man,  engaged  in  pursuing  his  profes- 
sional education  at  the  house  of  his  master  at  Sod- 
bury,  a  young  countrywoman  applied  for  advice. 
The  subject  of  the  small-pox  was  casually  men- 
tioned in  her  presence,  when  she  immediately 
remarked,  **  I  cannot  take  that  disease,  for  I  have 
had  the  cow-pox.  "f  Now  it  was  a  popular  notion 
in  the  district  that  those  who  had  been  the  subjects 
of  the  cow-pox  were  not  liable  to  the  small-pox. 
The  idea,  ridiculous  as  it  might  seem  to  superficial 
thinkers,  engaged  the  attention  of  Jenner,  and  he 
set  himself  about  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  by  his  persevering  and  patient  inqui- 
ries, accomplished  the  greatest  discovery  which 
has  perhaps  ever  benefited  mankind. 

In  one  of  Jenner's  note-books  of  1709,  he  says, 
"  I  know  no  direct  Allusion  to  this  disease  in  any 
ancient  writer,  yet  the  following  seems  not  very 
distanUy  to  bear  on  it.  When  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  was  taunted  by  her  companions,  Moll 
Davis  (Lady  Mary  Davis)  and  otliers,  that  she 
might  soon  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  that  beauty 
which  was  then  her  boast,  (the  small-pox  at  that 
time  raging  in  London,)  she  made  a  reply  to  this 
eflfect,  "  That  she  had  no  fear  about  the  matter  ; 
for  she  had  had  a  disorder  which  would  prevent 
her  from  ever  catching  the  8mall-)[x>x."| 

In  1646,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  die  author  of  the 
"Religio  Medici,"  wrote  his  work  called  "In- 
quiries into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors."  In 
the  preface,  the  author  speaks  of  the  difilculties 

*  Communicated  by  Mr.  James  Bower  Harrison,  sur- 
geon, of  Broughton,  near  Manchester, 
t  See  Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  vol.  i.,  p.  122. 
t  Op.  cit.  p.  263. 


of  the  undertaking  in  a  style  which  is  both  quaint 
and  amusing.  "  We  hope,"  says  he,  "  it  will 
not  be  unconsidered  that  we  find  no  open  track  or 
constant  manuduction  in  this  labyrinth ;  but  are 
ofltimes  fain  to  wander  in  the  America  and  untrav- 
elled  parts  of  truth.  And  therefore  we  are  often- 
times constrained  to  stand  alone  against  the  strength 
of  opinion,  and  to  meet  the  Goliah  and  giant  of 
authority  with  contemptible  pebbles  and  feeble  ar- 
guments, drawn  from  the  scrip  and  slender  stock 
of  ourselves."  Some  of  the  errors  which  this 
grave  writer  set  himself  about  exploding  with  so 
much  appearance  of  erudition,  would  only  make 
us  smile  in  these  days  of  science  and  learning. 
Thus  be  controverts  the  absurd  idea  that  a  bear 
licks  her  cubs  into  shape,  and  endeavors  to  show 
how  it  is  to  be  explained  "  that  a  man  becomes 
hoarse  or  dumb  if  a  wolf  have  the  advantage  first 
to  eye  him." 

It  seems,  however,  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
was  himself  by  no  means  superior  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  own  day.  ''It  is  singular,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  ''  that  notwithstanding  his 
zeal  to  detect  all  errors,  he  seems  not  very  easy  to 
admit  new  positions ;  for  he  never  mentions  the 
motion  of  the  earth  but  with  contempt  and  ridicule, 
though  the  opinion  which  admits  it  was  then  grow- 
ing popular,  and  was  surely  plausible,  even  before 
it  was  confirmed  as  an  established  truth  by  later 
observations."* 

Many  of  the  expressions  conmionly  made  use  of 
in  speaking  on  medical  subjects  might  be  changed 
with  advantage  to  suit  more  rational  views.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  are  only  used  metaphorically, 
and  it  would  not  therefore  be  fair  to  censure  them 
too  rigidly.  We  hear  of  the  seeds  of  a  disease 
lurking  in  the  system — of  a  complaint  flying  about, 
and  finally  settling  upon  a  particular  organ  ;  and 
these  phrases,  though  for  the  most  part  used 
vaguely,  have  to  a  certain  extent  a  bias  over  the 
thoughts.  There  can  be  but  litUe  doubt  that  very 
many  of  the  vulgar  opinions  were  in  reality  at  one 
period  the  established  doctrines  of  the  day  ;  for  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  has  happened  that 
the  better-informed  part  of  mankind  have  forsaken 
the  doctrines  they  promulgated  by  the  time  the 
people  became  £uniliar  with  them.f  It  is  the 
same  with  the  fashions  of  our  dress,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation and  choice  of  our  words,  the  generality 
of  mankind  being  of  necessity  more  slow  both  to 
adopt  and  reject  particular  usages  and  customs. 
To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  they  fbmish  a  sort 
of  salutary  drag  on  the  more  volatile  part  of 
society.  Some  of  the  old  notions  which  have 
already  become  sufficiently  exploded  are  still  em- 
balmed, as  it  were,  in  our  language  and  conmioa 
forms  of  expression.  We  speak  of  a  *'  tender 
heart"  and  a  ''true-hearted  friend,"  as  though 
this  organ  were  the  seat  of  the  mind.  Then  we 
read  in  Scripture  of  "  bowels  of  compassion  ;" 
and   the  words   "melancholy  choler,"  and   the 

♦  Lives  of  British  Physicians,  Family  Library,  p.  79. 
t  They  are  the  fossil  words  and  phrases  which  show 
tts  the  vestiges  of  decayed  opinions. 
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"  spleen,"  when  need  for  ill^temper,  are  further 
examples  of  words  taking  their  origin  in  the  theo- 
riee  of  a  former  day 

Much  ingenuity  and  learning  might  he  displayed 
in  searching  out  and  collecting  into  a  focus  the 
peculiar  notions  of  former  times ;  but  this  would 
be  a  work  of  considerable  extent,  and  more  cu- 
rious and  entertaining  than  useful.  For  my  part 
I  wish  to  comment  upon  the  opinions  which  now 
actually  influence  the  minds  of  the  public,  or  gire 
a  coloring  to  their  riews  of  disease.  Simple  as 
many  of  them  may  seem,  they  are  the  secret 
springs  which  determine  the  views  of  people, 
often  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  their  profes- 
sional advisers.  On  this  account,  therefore,  they 
must  be  treated  with  respect — a  respect  which 
they  deserve  from  their  influence,  if  not  from  their 
justness. 

I  have  purposely,  then,  brought  forward  the 
opinions  which  I  have  found  to  be  the  most  preva- 
lent and  the  most  influential,  without  any  reference 
to  their  plausibility  or  ingenuity,  and  in  preference 
to  the  discussion  of  others  which  might  have  ad- 
mitted of  more  scope  for  entertainment  or  for 
professional  research.  On  this  account  I  must  be 
excused  for  speaking  of  many  things  which  are 
simple,  and  perhaps  ludicrous  and  common-place, 
and  also  for  passing  by  many  subjects  which  are 
rich  in  matter  for  curiosity  and  entertainment,  as 
well  as  the  display  of  such  literary  industry  as 
might  be  devoted  to  them. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
several  common  errors  which  have  presented  them- 
selves to  my  mind,  making  on  each  a  few  very  brief 
remarks,  but  such  as  I  imagine  may  be  sufficient, 
without  being  tedious. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  very  many  (not 
to  speak  of  professional  readers)  to  whom  all  these 
explanations  may  be  altogether  unnecessary,  but  I 
am  sure  I  shall  have  their  indulgence  if  the  com- 
ments which  I  make  are  only  acceptable  to  others. 
To  all,  notions  which  are  common  must,  as  such, 
be  of  some  interest,  whatever  may  be  their  absur- 
dity, and  the  remarks  made  on  them  may  at  least 
serve  to  connect  them  together.  In  the  course  of 
this  paper,  then,  I  shall  have  to  introduce  many 
commonplaces  ;  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  inseparable  from  the  subject.  I  may  also  state 
that  I  have  purposely  chosen  to  treat  the  subject 
in  a  plain,  and  somewhat  colloquial  style  ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  common  ideas  are  best  explained 
in  a  familiar  manner,  and  that  popular  notions  are 
best  embodied  in  the  language  in  which  they  are 
usually  delivered. 

LUMA.TIC8. 

There  is  a  common  notion  that  lunatics  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  moon.  The  term  lunatic  was  no 
doubt  given  to  insane  people  from  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  moon  in  producing  madness.  This 
opinion  is  in  some  degree  preserved  by  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  the  term  lunatic,  as  well  as 
by  that  fondness  for  the  marvellous  which  is  so 
eommon  to  mankind.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
people  will  shake  their  heads  and  allude  signifi- 


cantly to  the  full  of  the  moon — "  Poor  Mr.  So- 
and-so,"  they  will  say,  ''^  is  a  little  oflT  the  coek 
just  now— a  little  wrong  in  the  upper  story ;  but 
then  it  is  the  full  of  the  moon  next  Thunday." 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  ground  for 
the  belief  that  the  moon  exercises  this  baneful 
influence  on  the  human  mind,  although  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  insane  people  are  usually  some- 
what more  than  ordinarily  restless  at  the  full  <tf 
the  moon.  The  celebrated  French  writer,  Esqui- 
rol,  attributes  this  to  the  eflfect  of  the  increased 
light,  and  states  that  the  break  of  day  occa- 
sions a  similar  agitation.  '*  Light,"  he  asserts, 
*'  frightens  some  lunatics,  pleases  others,  but  agi- 
tates all."* 

OF    SEASONS. 

There  is  a  very  common,  and  very  old  notion, 
that  what  are  called  cooling  medicines  should  be 
taken  at  particular  periods  of  the  year,  especially 
in  the  spring.  Every  practitioner  will  occasion- 
ally be  consulted  on  this  subject,  and  very  oflen  a 
great  disposition  is  shown  by  medical  men  to  fall 
in  with  popular  views.  Many  a  poor  child  has 
been  condemned  to  a  pot  of  brimstone  and  treacle 
merely  because  it  was  spring-time.  I  imagine 
parents  are  not  always  ready  to  carry  out  these 
views  in  their  own  cases.  Hippocrates  advocates 
such  a  system  in  his  47th  aphorism,  section  vi. 
"If  bleeding  or  purging  be  requisite,"  says  he, 
"  spring  is  the  most  convenient  time  for  either." 
He  repeats  tlie  same  view  in  other  places.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  importance  attached  to  seasons 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  the  old  medical  au- 
thorities ;  but  we  find  very  little  on  this  subject 
in  our  best  modern  works.  For  my  part  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  take  physic  unless  we  are  ill. 
The  public  have  very  curious,  and,  I  should  think, 
very  ill-defined  ideas  of  cooling  physic,  and  of 
medicines  for  purifying  the  blood.  That  the  an- 
cients set  considerable  importance  on  seasons,  will 
appear  from  the  most  casual  inspection  of  their 
works.  Thus  iStius,  in  his  directions  for  the  cure 
of  the  gout,  laid  down  a  distinct  regimen  for  each 
month.  "  In  September,  the  diet  should  be  wholly 
milk ;  in  October,  garlic  must  be  eaten ;  in  No- 
vember, bathing  is  prohibited ;  in  December,  cab- 
bage ;  in  January,  the  patient  should  take  a  glass 
of  pure  wine  every  morning;  in  February,  he 
must  not  eat  beet ;  in  March,  he  must  mix  sweets 
both  with  his  eatables- and  drinkables;  in  April, 
he  must  refrain  from  horse-radish ;  and  in  May, 
from  the  fish  called  polypus ;  in  June,  he  must 
take  cold  water  in  the  morning ;  in  July,  absti- 
nence must  be  practised ;  in  August,  he  must  not 
eat  mallows."! 

HAIR. 

That  hair  turns  gray  in  a  single  night. 

In  a  popular  but  able  treatise  on  diseases  of  the 
skin  (by  Erasmus  Wilson),^  this  subject  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  terms : — "  Mach  less  can  I  give 
credit  to  the  bleaching  of  the  hair  in  a  single  night 


*  Beck's  Medical  .Turisprudence,  p.  425. 
t  Hamilton's  History  of  Medicine,  vol.  i., 
t  Wilson  on  Healthy  Skis,  p.  94. 
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or  a  single  week.  The  first  step  in  the  change 
may  have  been  made  in  a  single  night,  and  on  that 
Bight  week  the  whole  of  the  hairs  of  the  head  may 
have  become  white  at  their  roots ;  this  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  circumstance.  Thus  we  learn  that  Marie- 
Antoinette  became  gray  in  a  short  period,  as  did 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  He  al- 
ludes to  the  passage  in  the  '*  Prisoner  of  Chillon," 
showing  that  the  error  has  the  weight  of  poetical 
authority  in  its  favor : — 

My  hair  is  gray,  though  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night, 
As  roen*8  have  grown  from  sudden  fears. 

After  proceeding  to  relate  several  amusing  cases 
of  this  reputed  bleaching  of  the  hair,  he  goes  on 
to  speak  oi  another  common  error  with  respect  to 
the  hair  :• — "  A  prevalent  belief,  strengthened  by 
the  opinion  of  several  modem  French  writers  on 
this  subject,  is,  that  the  hairs  grow  aflcr  death. 
It  is  true  that  they  lengthen,  but  their  lengthening 
results  from  the  contraction  of  the  skin  towards 
their  roots,  and  not  from  the  continuance  of  a  vital 
process  after  the  death  of  the  individual.  But  the 
older  writers  outstrip  the  modems  in  invention ; 
for  in  the  *  Philosophical  Collections,'  Wulferus 
gives  the  account  of  a  woman  buried  at  Nurem- 
burg,  whose  grave  being  opened  forty-three  years 
after  her  death,  there  was  hair  found  issuing  forth 
plentifully  through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin,  insomuch 
that  there  was  some  reason  to  imagine  the  coffin 
had  some  time  been  covered  all  over  with  hair 
Mr.  Arnold  gives  *  the  relation  of  a  man  hanged 
for  theft,  who  in  a  little  time,  while  yet  he  hung 
upon  the  gallows,  had  his  body  strangely  covered 
over  with  hairs.' " 

JAUNDICE. 

There  is  a  common  saying  (I  will  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  call  it  an  opinion)  tliat  jaundiced  people 
see  things  yellow. 

How  comnK>n  to  hear  of  the  jaundiced  eye,  as 
another  word  for  prejudice  !  it  being  of  course  im- 
plied that  the  subject  sees  through  a  colored  me- 
dium. It  occasionally  does  happen  that  a  person 
having  the  jaundice  sees  objects  yellow,  but  this  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  seems  to 
be  dependent  on  some  enlarged  and  tortuous  vessel 
crossing  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye  when  the 
vision  has  been  previously  impaired  by  some  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Watson  mentions  this  subject  in  his 
valuable  lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic.f 
"  You  are  aware,"  says  he,  "  of  the  vulgar  notion 
that  to  a  jaundiced  eye  all  tliinjrs  appear  yellow. 
It  is  an  old  notion,  for  we  find  it  expressed  by  Lu- 
cretius— *  Lurida  praiterea  fiunt  qu»cunque  luentur 
arquati.'  Heberden  was  disposed  to  regard  this 
as  a  mere  poetical  fiction,  but  certainly  it  is  some- 
tiiQMy  though  very  rarely  indeed,  a  fact."  He 
I  Vgi^  qy  that  he  has  been  assured  by  a  med- 
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ical  man  of  his  own  aoqoaintanoe  that  o^nli  i^ 
peared  colored  to  him  in  his  own  experisMe  4 
the  complaint;  also  that  Dr.  Biaaon  Good  mm 
things  yellow  when  he  ¥ras  jaundiced.  Dr.  EDioi- 
son  also  relates  one  or  two  caaea.  In  1886  he  lal 
a  case  ia  St.  Thomas'  Hoapital,  where  there  «■ 
a  slight  opacity  of  the  tranapaient  part  of  one  cfc, 
through  which  ran  two  large  veaaela,  and  withtia 
eye  the  patient  saw  yellow  ;  but  with  the  other  C]» 
he  saw  things  of  their  natural  color.  In  18S7  ki 
had  a  patient  who  saw  things  yellow  with  bulk 
e3re8,  but  he  had  inflammation  of  the  eyea.  In  18)1 
he  had  another  case.  He  further  mentions  tte 
Dr.  Pemberton  saw  this  occnrrenoe  twice ;  bat  wtt- 
ficient  has  been  said,  and  the  explanation  wttm 
to  me  satisfactory — namely,  that  in  the  < 
objects  appear  yellow,  there  muat  exist 
flammation  of  the  cornea,  or  some  opacity  wiA 
enlarged  vessels. 

OF  CONSTITUTION. 

Fortunately  people  are  in  general  more  disponi 
to  consider  their  constitutional  powers  good  tbi 
otherwise,  and  this  in  a  degree  that  would  indeed 
be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gravity  of  tlie 
subject.  A  patient  will  say  to  you,  "  Really,  ^ 
tor,  I  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  ms- 
mentis  entire  ease  these  many  years  :  I  must  haw 
had  an  excellent  constitution  originally ;  and,  do 
you  know,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  I  'm  sound 
yet.  If  I  could  only  get  rid  of  this  cough,  I  sbosld 
be  quite  well."  Speeches  of  this  sort  are  ma^ 
over  and  over  again  by  people  who  have  every  pos- 
sible appearance  of  having  the  worst  constitutiom 
imaginable,  and  in  fact  have  had  every  possible 
evidence  themselves  of  such  imperfection  of  physi- 
cal power.  Some  of  the  most  confirmed  forms  of 
scrofula  show  themselves  by  a  succession  of  slow, 
diseased  actions — inflammation  of  the  eyes,  en- 
largements of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  abscesses, 
diseased  hips,  and  perhaps  finally  consumption — 
and  these  are  the  people  w^ho  must  have  had 
originally  excellent  constitutions  !  The  more  they 
have  suffered,  and  do  suffer,  the  more  they  praise 
their  constitutions ;  they  imagine  that  the  diseases 
have  come,  one  afler  the  other,  like  the  ghosts  in 
Macbeth — 

Another — and  yet  a  seventh  :  i  'U  see  no  mora aid 

yet  the  eighth  appears. 

It  never  enters  their  minds  that  a  poor  constitutioa 
is  the  cause  of  all  these  visitations,  rather  thai 
the  bulwark  against  which  they  are  impotently  di- 
rected. 

OF    CONSUMPTIOX. 

That  consumption  is  catching  is  a  popular  opiih  \ 
ion,  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  not  recog^- 
nized  by  the  profession.  I  believe  such  an  opinion, 
however,  to  be  generally  entertained  in  some  parts  . 
of  the  continent,  especially  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  They  even  bum  the  clothes  of  those 
who  have  died  of  the  disease,  to  prevent  risk  of 
contagion.  It  is  true  that  a  husband  and  wife  wiH 
every  now  and  then  die  consecutively  of  this  ooa* 
plaint ;  but  this  is  not  more  than  we  ahonld  hn9 
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been  led  to  expect  c^  jmori ;  for  it  not  nnirequently 
most  happen  that  eonsomptiTe  fiiinilies  will  inter- 
marry. I  think,  indeed,  the  frequency  of  these 
cases  of  apparent  contagion  is  not  greater  than  what 
rai^t  be  supposed  likely  to  occur  from  mere  co- 
incidence in  a  disease  which  is  so  widely  difiused. 
It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  anxiety  and 
grief  experienced  by  the  sunriyor  in  case  of  the 
first  death  will  do  much  to  hasten  the  complaint ; 
and  thus  the  appearance  of  contagion  will  be 
heightened  by  the  rapidity  of  the  succession.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  a  consumption 
is  cured  by  an  asthma :  I  conceire  this  to  be  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Asthmatic  people  are  no  doubt 
often  considered  by  the  public  as  consumptive,  and 
it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  surprise  that  these 
people  continue  to  live  year  after  year.  Sometimes 
these  asthmatic  people  do  die  in  the  end  consump- 
tive. Supposing,  indeed,  that  a  few  asthmatic 
people  are  found  after  death  to  have  had  tubercles 
in  the  lungs,  it  is  scarcely  logical  to  infer  that  the 
consumption  would  have  been  more  rapidly  devel- 
oped if  the  asthma  had  not  existed.  Because  those 
who  have  asthma  in  its  most  marked  form  do  not 
necessarily  become  consumptive,  is  no  proof  that 
the  asthma  prevents  consumption.  I  think  the 
grezx  bulk  of  consumptive  people  would  be  found 
free  from  gout ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  try  to  inr 
duce  gout  in  order  to  prevent  consumption  1  My 
own  idea  of  this  opinion  about  asthma  curing  con- 
sumption, is  not  only  that  it  is  an  error,  but  that 
it  is  one  calculated  to  do  much  mischief.  There 
is  also  a  notion  that  an  ague  cures  consumption. 
This  is  equally  ridiculous.  There  are,  in  fact, 
many  cases  of  consumption  in  the  aguish  districts. 
The  ague  has  indeed  been  often  reputed  as  a  cura^ 
tive  agent.  An  attack  of  the  ague  may  probably 
have  put  a  stop  to  some  nervous  and  other  com- 
plaints. Dr.  Elliotson  states,  '*  that  ague  has  been 
thought  so  capital  a  thing,  that  some  writers  con- 
tend it  never  should  be  cured ;"  and  a  proverb  once 
prevailed  that — 

An  ague  in  spring 
Is  fit  for  a  king. 

He  mentions  that  Dr.  Gregory  saw  a  case  of 
palpitation  cured  by  it,  and  that  Dr.  Fordyoe  had 
known  many  cases  cured  by  it.*  However,  I 
should  myself  be  very  sorry  to  try  it ;  and  I  should 
be  very  sceptical  of  its  doing  real  good  in  any 
case. 

PROUD    FLESH. 

Patients  will  frequently  come  to  us  to  know  if 
there  is  any  proud  flesh  in  their  wounds.  The 
fear  of  proud  flesh  is  very  general,  and  brings 
many  patients  to  the  doctor  whom  he  would  other- 
wise never  see.  When  a  wound  is  attended  with 
loss  of  substance,  it  is  gradually  filled  up  by  the 
growth  of  the  surrounding  parts — a  .process  which 
is  called  granulation,  from  the  grain-like  surface  it 
presents.  The  granulations  sometimes  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  surface ;  and  I  suppose  the  term 
"  proud  flesh*'  was  given  to  this  appearance  as  a 

*  Elliot8oa*s  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  p.  274. 


figurative  term  for  a  luxuriant  or  forward  growth. 
There  is  nothing  really  bad  or  malignant,  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  elevation,  but  it  is  rather  indicative 
of  a  complete  and  rapid  repair.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  complaints  which  are  attended  with  what  are 
named  malignant  fungous  growths ;  but  they  are 
happily  very  rare,  and  quite  unconnected  with  the 
healing  of  common  sores.  I  shall  not  dwell,  how- 
ever, upon  the  latter,  as  it  would  carry  me  on  to 
the  description  of  a  disease  which  is  out  of  my 
present  province,  and  would  only  be  tedious  or  un- 
intelligible to  unprofessional  persons.  It  is  per- 
haps, afVer  all,  almost  a  pity  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  the  idea  of  proud  flesh ;  for  it  is  friendly 
to  the  doctors,  and  may  tend  to  induce  the  people 
to  have  their  sores  better  looked  afVer. 

BROKE    A    BLOOD-VESSEL. 

The  phrase  **  broke  a  blood-vessel"  is  very  com- 
mon ;  and  I  imagine  that  it  is  commonly  supposed, 
in  the  case  of  spitting  of  blood,  that  a  large  blood- 
vessel has  given  way  in  the  lungs.  Blood-vessels 
do  sometimes  become  diseased,  and  give  way  ;  but 
in  the  great  number  of  instances  in  which  spitting 
of  blood  arises,  the  blood  is  exuded  from  the  sur- 
face, as  it  is  in  bleeding  of  the  nose.  On  inspec- 
tion afler  death  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  lost  large  quantities  of  blood  by 
spitting,  no  trace  has  been  discovered  of  any  rup- 
tured vessel,  so  that  the  term  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered literal  in  its  application  to  the  ordinary  cases 
of  spitting  of  blood.  In  apoplexy,  however,  it  is 
found  that  a  blood-vessel  has  actually  given  way 
in  the  brain,  and  the  clot  is  discovered  after  death ; 
so  that  if  we  spoke  of  this  latter  complaint  as  the 
breaking  of  a  blood-vessel,  we  should  be  more 
likely  to  be  correct. 

CORliS. 

That  a  com  has  roots.  The  common  idea,  I 
take  it  to  be,  is,  that  a  com  grows  from  its  roots 
as  a  tree  does,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
tirpate the  roots  before  a  cure  can  be  accomplished. 
The  advertisements  of  corn-cutters  are  often  a 
good  deal  amusing.  I  saw  one  the  other  day  in 
a  Manchester  paper,  which  took  a  different  view 
from  that  commonly  adopted.  The  advertiser  be- 
gan by  stating  that  corns  had  no  roots,  but  he  went 
on  (by  inadvertence,  I  suppose)  to  add  that  there 
were  no  such  things  as  corns,  and  concluded  by  a 
list  of  charges  for  removing  them.  When  a  part 
is  a  good  deal  exposed  to  pressure,  the  cuticle  be- 
comes hardened,  just  as  it  will  at  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  in  those  who  play  on  the  violin ;  besides 
this,  the  papillae  of  the  subjacent  true  skin  become 
enlarged,  wid  give  the  appearance  of  roots  when  a 
section  of  a  com  is  made.  This  is  all  the  mys- 
tery. So  that,  let  us  cut  as  deep  as  we  will,  if 
we  continue  to  wear  tight  boots  and  shoes,  the 
corns  will  speedily  reappear.  The  kind  of  shoes 
which  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  which 
merely  cover  the  toes,  and  therefore  make  all  the 
pressure  bear  on  that  part,  are  exceedingly  objec- 
tionable, especially  where  the  ahfi^j^  «xfe  -^v^^^^'* 
and  the  lesXYiex  ^Xtotv^. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 


The  notion  that  hydrophobic  patients  bite  those 
around  them,  and  thus  communicate  the  disease, 
is  a  popular  error  which  I  should  tliink  scarcely 
needs  contradiction.  However,  it  seems  tliat  the 
idea  ^>peared  worthy  of  contradictiqp  many  years 
ago.  In  the  second  yolume  of  a  work  which  Dc- 
sault  published — "  Sur  la  Pierre  des  Reins,  et  de 
la  Vessie" — in  1736,  he  treats  of  the  hydrophobia, 
and  alludes  to  this  notion  with  tlie  ridicule  which 
it  deserves.* 

In  respect  to  hydrophobia,  there  also  is,  or  was, 
an  opinion  that  the  patients  suffering  from  the  com- 
plaint are  smothered  by  the  attendants.  I  should 
think  such  an  idea  could  now  only  exist  amongst 
the  unreflecting,  not  to  say  ignorant ;  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  a  practice  almost  amounting  to  this  was 
actually  recommended  and  adopted  by  Van  Hel- 
raont.  **  He  kept  his  patients  under  water  until 
the  psalm  '  Misserere'  (the  51st,  containing  nine- 
teen verses)  was  sung ;  and  in  one  case  a  poor 
girl  was  drowned."! 

Drowning  is  only  like  another  way  of  smother- 
ing, and  this  was  certainly  carrying  too  far  the  old 
adage  of  desperate  remedies  for  desperate  diseases. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia,  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  prevailing  idea  of  its  being  peculiar, 
or  even  more  frequent,  in  the  summer  season,  is 
called  in  question  by  very  high  authority.  Tlie 
practice  of  muzzling  dogs  during  what  are  called 
the  **  dog-days"  is  common,  I  think,  liTmost  of 
our  towns ;  but  if  we  are  to  credit  some  of  the 
writers  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  more  necessary 
then  than  at  another  time.  The  subject  is  too 
purely  medical  to  be  entered  fully  into  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  I  may  just  state  that  M.  Trolliet,| 
who  has  written  an  interesting  essay  on  Babies^ 
states  that  January,  which  is  the  coldest,  and  Au- 
gust, which  is  the  hottest,  month  in  the  year,  are 
the  very  months  which  furnish  him  fewest  exam- 
ples of  the  disease. 

LOUD  VOICE  A  PROOF  OF  STRONG  LUNGS. 

1  have  not  unfrequently  heard  the  loud  cry  of 
an  infant  considered  as  a  subject  of  congratulation  ; 
**  for  at  least,"  the  mother  would  say,  "  the  dear 
thing  has  sound  lungs."  Mothers  are  always  kind 
and  tender  to  their  children,  and  one  would  bo 
sorry  to  say  anything  calculated  to  destroy  the 
smallest  source  of  their  comfort ;  but  it  is  not 
merely  io  reference  to  infantile  life  tliat  the  obser- 
vation is  made.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  it 
said  by  adults  that  they  felt  sure  their  lungs  must 
be  sound,  on  account  of  the  clearness  or  loudness 
of  their  voices.  It  is  true  that  disease  of  the  lungs 
may,  and  does  frequently,  impair  the  vocal  powers, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  stated  in  this  general 
manner  that  a  loud  voice  is  indicative  of  sound 
lungs. 

SPONTANEOUS    COMBUSTION. 

We  oflen  hear   people  speak   of  spontaneous 

*  Hamilton  ;  Hist,  of  Med.,  p.  257,  vol.  ii. 

t^EllIotson,  p.  726,  op.  cit. 

^See  WalsoDf  p.  599,  vol.  i.,  op.  cU. 


combustion  in  joke,  but  the  question  may  tarn- 
times  arise,  Are  there,  in  reality,  any  cases  of  ita 
kind  ?  Are  we  to  credit  the  acoounta  whidi  m 
to  be  met  with  in  books  on  the  subject!  TVoi 
certainly  are  some  very  extraordinary  inBtameifli 
record,  some  of  which  I  may  very  briefly  man. 
The  singularity  about  the  cases  seems  to  be,  tha 
tlie  unfortunate  sufferer  is  said  to  be  consamed !» 
erally  to  ashes,  without  the  furniture  about  him^ 
pearing  to  be  more  than  just  scorched.  It  u  Otd 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Copenhagen  Sock^ 
*'  that  a  woman  who  had  been  for  three  ynnv- 
customed  to  take  spirituous  liquors  to  ezoeaB,  ai 
who  took  little  nourishment,  sat  down  one  eveof 
in  her  chair,  and  was  found  consumed  in  the  dob- 
ing,  so  that  no  part  of  her  was  found  execfitk 
.skull  and  the  extreme  joints  of  her  fingen;  d 
the  rest  of  her  body  was  reduced  to  ashes.***  Ote 
case  is  related  of  a  Madame  de  Boiseon,  who «» 
Ibund  by  her  maid  on  fire  one  day  after  she  U 
lefl  her  for  a  few  moments.  Water  was  broofjll 
and  thrown  on  her,  but  it  only  seemed  to  onkeik 
lire  rage  more  and  more.  Kinally,  she  was  kai 
to  a  skeleton  in  her  chair,  which,  by  the  by,  is 
only  a  little  scorched  These  cases,  I  think,  fil 
suffice ;  many  more  might  be  adduced,  but  tbeji 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  kind.  I  think  it  sirii 
require  very  good  evidence  to  make  one  mk 
them. 

That  combustion  of  the  human  body  can  »■ 
spontaneously,  as  the  term  implies,  does  dm,  I 
think,  find  many  partisans  at  the  present  tioe; 
but  as  in  most  of  the  cases  recorded  there  9tm 
reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  was  placed  a 
circumstances  in  which  he  mig^ht  catch  fire  fm 
ordinary  causes,  the  question  further  arisfs,  Gs 
there  be  a  high  combustibility  of  the  body?  C^ 
this  point  there  is  not  time  to  enter  fully, »  » 
many  subjects  have  to  come  before  us.  I  niayettf. 
however,  that  many  very  respectxible  autfaonon 
admit  it  as  possible  that  the  body  may  be  prrtR* 
naturally  combustible,  amongst  whom  I  may  mo- 
tion Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

MILK. 

Milk  forms  a  very  nutritious  and  digrstible  r- 
tide  of  food,  and  on  many  occasions  medical  wa 
have  to  recommend  it  as  the  best  adapted  for  lk 
exigencies  of  the  case  in  point.  There  is  an  c>pi^ 
ion,  however,  very  common,  which  I  imagine  » 
be  in  a  great  measure  erroneous,  that  milk  pro- 
duces phlegm,  and  is,  therefore,  very  much  to  be 
avoided  in  all  cases  of  coughs.  I  will  not  usdn* 
take  to  say  that  milk  is  always  proper  for  invaliii; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  regard  this  peculiar  phkfS* 
producing  quality  of  milk  to  be  in  a  great  matat 
a  bugbear,  which  does  not  deserve  a  serious  cor 
sideration.  I  can  conceive  it  very  possible  t^ 
persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  who  drink  large  qu» 
tities  of  malt  liquor,  may  so  gorge  the  longs  ^ 
blood,  that  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  (the  it- 
called  phlegm)  may  arise  ;  but  I  think  that  iotkft 
result  is  very  little  likely  to  have  its  origin  it  * 

*  Eeck*«  Medical  Jurisprodence,  p.  581. 
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milk  diet.  Still  people  will  affinn  that  milk  does 
[  not  agree  with  them,  and  I  would  not  undertake 
to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  only  wish  to 
state  that  the  ohjection  which  is  conmionly  made 
to  milk  in  coughs  does  not  seem  to  me  to  deserve 
credit. 

VACCINATION. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  there  is  a  risk  of  in- 
troducing with  the  vaccine  virus  the  diseases,  or 
even  constitutional  tendencies,  of  the  infant  from 
whom  the  virus  is  taken.    On  this  account  mothers 
are  very  particular  that  the  matter  be  got  from  a 
good  source,  and  some  will  even  insist  upon  see- 
ing the'  child  themselves.     If  it  were  really  the 
case  that  the  vaccine  virus  communicated  more 
than  the  cow-pox,  it  might  be  found  a  valuable 
means  of  communicating  vigorous  constitutional 
powers  to  sickly  children,  and  would  even  be  more 
.Taluable  in  this  way  than  in  its  application  as  a 
preventive  of  small-pox.     I  cannot,  however,  for 
my  part  imagine  that  there  is  any  such  effect.    At 
the  time  when  the  great  Jenner  was  endeavoring 
to  diffuse  his  views  in  respect  to  the  vaccine  inoc- 
ulation, many  objections  were, industriously  brought 
I     forward,  and,  amongst  others,  it  was  said  that  the 
i     diseases  of  the  cow  would  be  thus  introduced  into 
I     the  human  subject.    This  was  a  very  parallel  kind 
p  '  of  reasoning. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

i         People  are  very  ready  to  suppose  that  exper- 
^     iments  are  tried  on  them  by  medical  men.    I  have 
I     always  assured  those  who  express  this  fear  that 
i     they  give  the  profession  credit  for  a  deal  more  in- 
I     genuity  than  is  possessed  by  it.     I  really  do  not 
i     believe  the  great  bulk  of  medical  men,  if  pressed 
I      on  the  subject,  could  offer  new  suggestions  in  ev- 
ery case,  at  least  such  as  they  dare  try.     Think 
how  long  active  and  intelligent  men  have  been  cud- 
gelling their  brains  to  find  out  new  remedies ;  and 
what  is  there  left  for  us  to  do  1     Then,  again,  if 
we  abandon  the  legitimate  road,  we  open  ourselves 
to  risks  which  are  more  likely  to  mar  than  make 
us.     Be  assured   it  is  very  seldom   indeed  that 
medical  men  make  use  of  untried  means  on  their 
patients,  and  that  there  is  very  little  fear  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  ingenious  philosophical  exper- 
iments. 

DISGUSTING    ARTICLES    IN    MEDICINE. 

Many  persons,  especially  amongst  the  humbler 
classes,  have  an  idea  that  articles  of  a  disgusting 
nature,  such  as  dead  men's  bones,  are  used  in  the 
composition  of  medicines.  At  the  present  day  this 
is  certainly  not  the  case  ;  but  it  would  appear  from 
the  older  writings  that  plans  of  treatment  of  a  very 
repulsive  and  disagreeable  nature  were  actually 
employed.  Many  of  these  were  happily  in  the 
form  of  outward  applications,  or  used  as  charms, 
but  have  no  doubt  given  origin  to  the  ideas  which 
prevail  on  this  subject.  Borlase,  in  his  book  of 
**  Notable  things,"  observes,  that  "  a  halter  where- 
with any  one  /has  been  hanged,  if  tied  about  the 
head,  will  cure  the  headache.  Moss  growing  up- 
on a  human  skull,  if  dried  and  powdered,  and  taken 


as  snuff,  is  no  less  efficacious."*  I  think,  by  the 
by,  we  might  ask,  Is  it  any  more  efficacious,  for 
it  certainly  is  not  more  pleasant  ?  Turner — ^the 
Dr.  Samuel  Turner  who  wrote  on  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  who  seemed  rather  fond  of  strange  sto- 
ries— notices  a  prevalent  charm  among  old  women 
for  the  shingles ;  the  blood  of  a  black  cat,  taken 
from  a  cat's  tail,  and  smeared  on  the  part  affect- 
ed."! "  '^^  chips  of  a  gallows  put  round  the 
neck,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  is  said  to  have 
also  cured  ague."}  Spiders,  as  may  readily  be 
supposed,  were  in  great  repute  as  remedies.  Bur- 
ton, the  writer  of  the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
was  at  first  dubious  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  spider 
as  a  remedy,  though  he  states  that  he  had  seen  it 
used  by  His  mother,  "  whom  he  knew  to  have  ex- 
cellent skill  in  chirurgery,  sore  eyes,  and  aches ; 
till  at  length,"  says  he,  "  rambling  amongst  au- 
thors, as  I  oflen  do,  I  found  this  very  medicine  in 
Dioscorides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,  and  repeated 
by  Aldrovandus ;  I  began  then  to  have  a  better 
opinion  of  it."^  For  stopping  hemorrhages  all 
sorts  of  disgusting  things  were  used.  That  very 
amusing  and  valuable  writer,  John  Bell,  says, 
"  they  tied  live  toads  behind  the  ears,  or  under  the 
arm-pits,  or  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  held  them 
in  the  hand  till  they  grew  warm.  Some  imagined," 
he  continues,  "  that  they  operated  by  causing  fear 
and  horror,  but  all  believed  their  effects  to  be  very 
singular ;  and  Michael  Mercatus  says  that  this  effect 
of  toads  is  a  truth,  which  any  person  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  may  satisfy  himself  of  by  a  very 
simple  experiment ;  for  if  you  hang  the  toad  round 
a  cock*s  neck  for  a  day  or  so,  you  may  then  cut 
off  his  head,  and  the  neck  will  not  bleed  a  single 
drop.  "II  These  particulars  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  old  modes  of  treatment  were  not  the  most 
pleasant  that  can  be  conceived.  No  similar  prac- 
tices are,  however,  now  employed ;  and  the  idea 
that  all  kinds  of  disgusting  things  enter  into  the 
composition  of  medicines  is  altogether  without 
foundation.  We  have  only,  indeed,  to  consider 
how  much  easier  and  cheaper  it  is  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  to  supply  them- 
selves with  roots  and  salts  than  dead  men's  bones, 
the  blood  of  black  cats,  and  other  horrible  con- 
ceits. 

OPENINO    THE    CHEST. 

The  phrase  "  opening  the  chest"  is  very  com- 
mon, and  exercise  is  recommended  with  this  view. 
We  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to  good  exer- 
cise, if  it  be  only  moderate  and  regular ;  but  the 
opening  of  the  chest  is  fortunately  not  accomplished 
by  back-boards  and  dumb-bells.  However,  the 
phrase,  though  vague,  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  un- 
derstood, and  not  particularly  coupled  with  any 
false  practical  views.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  fashionable  gym- 
nastic exercises  are,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  meaoa 

*Pettigrewon  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  64. 
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the  most  desirable  Icind  of  exercise.  They  are 
mostly  calculated  to  do  harm,  and  are  used  at  a 
time  of  life  when  great  mischief  may  result  from 
them.  Of  this  mischief  I  cannot  particularize  in 
this  place,  further  than  to  state  that  many  impor- 
tant surgical  diseases  arise  from  undue  straining, 
and  continue  to  affect  the  'whole  of  afler-life. 

MUCOUS    MEMBRANES. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  these  common  expres- 
sions, I  may  just  remark  that  there  are  some  terms 
used  which  have  really  no  meaning  whatever,  and 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  definite  ideas  by 
those  who  use  them.  Sometimes  we  hear  a  friend 
say  that  ''  he  is  dreadfully  ill  of  the  nerves:**  and 
another  will  tell  you  he  is  sorry  to  say  that  his 
wife  is  ill,  and  the  doctors  have  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  mucous  membranes.  These  are,  of  course, 
instances  of  expressions  being  usod  afler  the  man- 
ner of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  without  any  inquiry  as  to 
their  signification. 

SEVEN    YEARS. 

People  conceive  that  there  is  a  change  every 
seven  years  in  the  constitution.  That  a  change  is 
continually  going  on  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We 
know  that  an  infant  grows  to  a  full-sized  man,  and 
consequently  there  must  be  a  change  of  particles 
— a  removal  of  some,  and  a  fresh  deposition  of 
others— else  we  should  have  a  mere  superimpo- 
sition  of  parts,  and  the  body  of  the  infUnt  would 
be  contained  in  that  of  the  adult.  But  as  to  the 
seven  years :  for  my  part  I  never  could  understand 
how  people  satisfied  themselves  that  such  changes 
were  completed  in  exactly  seven  years.  I  have 
oflen  been  asked  by  my  patients — **  Doctor,  do 
you  think  I  shall  ever  get  rid  of  this  complaint  t 
they  say  there  is  a  change  every  seven  years ;  I 
look  forward  for  this  time,  for  I  have  already  been 
ill  five."  The  Roman  Lustrum  was,  I  think,  a 
space  of  five  years,  the  Greek  Olympiad  a  space 
of  four  ye4ir8,  but  the  seven  years  is  the  fiaivorite 
period  chosen  as  the  one  which  regulates  the 
changes  of  the  body  in  public  opinion.  Of  course 
a  period  like  this  will  bring  about  many  changes, 
and  one  cannot  but  look  forward  to  such  a  period 
with  feelings  of  interest  and  anxiety ;  still  there 
seems  no  good  reason  to  select  this  as  the  pre- 
scribed limits  for  the  operations  of  nature. 

AMPUTATION. 

Persons  are  very  curious,  and  it  is  very  natural 
they  should  be,  re8]MTting  surgical  operations.  I 
have  often  been  asked  what  was  the  most  painful 
part  of  an  amputation  ;  and  before  the  answer  could 
be  well  given,  the  querist  has  declared  his  own 
conviction,  that  the  act  of  sawing  through  the  bone, 
or  at  any  rate  cutting  through  the  marrow,  must 
be  the  critical  point.  Now  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  by  any  means  the  case  ;  and  on  thinking 
upon  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea 
arises  simply  from  the  word  marrow  being  sug- 
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gestive  of  great  sensibility,  and,  is  it  were,& 
essence  of  ail  that  is  profound.  Bat  the  munr 
is  merely  the  oily  matter  contained  in  the  bon, 
and  must  in  itself  be  devoid  of  senaadon.  h  m 
application  of  the  word  it  is  true ;  it  has  refiscM 
to  an  important  part,  as  in  the  expression  "  i^ 
marrow ;"  but  this  use  of  die  word,  thoogk  wh 
tioned  by  medical  men,  is  altogether  ineorrKl,ai 
arose  in  error.  What  is  called  the  spinal  naniff 
is  not  marrow  at  all,  but  a  part  of  the  nerroo  if» 
tem,  which  is  continuous  with  the  himin. 

In  speaking  of  surgical  operations,  I  may  b» 
tion  it  as  a  common  idea  that  surgeons  were  ib^ 
habit  of  adopting  means  of  deadening  pain  bdn 
they  undertook  an  operation.  Before,  howmi, 
the  recent  employment  of  ether  and  chlorafca, 
nothing  was  used  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Ik 
tourniquet,  which  is  placed  round  the  limb  to  cbs- 
press  the  artery,  and  prevent  loss  of  blood,  is 
no  doubt  supposed  to  be  principally  to 

scuEvr. 

If  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  a 
work  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  we  find  a  great 
diseases  described  in  a  great  many  hard  naniee,ai 
at  first  feel  quite  confounded  in  our  attcnpii  k 
apply  these  terms  properly  to  the  cases  vb  m. 
However,  the  public  have  made  a  very  eisr  ■*■ 
ter  of  it.  With  the  great  mass  of  people,  tkn 
is  one  name  which  they  apply  in  every  instaK. 
and  in  every  instance  they  apply  it  wrongly.  Tki 
is  scurvy.     "  What  a  pity  (you  will  hear  it  mil 

that  Mr.  A is  so  scorbutic  !"      "And  icaSy 

Miss  B would  bo  very  well-looking,  if  it  «■ 

not  for  that  scorbutic  eruption."  **  What  ie  tto 
eruption  V  you  ask.  "Oh,  that  is  only  a  litdi 
scurvy,  which  I  have  had  many  years."  "  Pny, 
doctor,  can  you  give  me  anything  for  the  tat 
vyV 

Now,  properly,  the  scurvy  is  a  disease  afaMit 
confined  to  sailors,  arising  from  the  want  of  a  np- 
ply  of  fresh  vegetables.  The  symptoms  of  anny 
are  entirely  diflTerent  from  those  which  comnodf 
go  under  Uiis  name  in  a  popular  sense.  There  ii 
a  soft,  spongy,  and  bleeding  state  of  the  gla^ 
and  great  debility  of  the  body.  There  is,  m  »• 
ality,  no  proper  eruption  on  the  skin,  but  inegdu 
blotches,  like  those  produced  by  a  bruise.  TUi 
disease  is  not  often  seen  except  amongst  saikn, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  eruptions  which  we  » 
oflen  see  in  people's  faces. 


SoLro  Milk.— We  observe  in  the  Repertorr  of 
Patent  Inventions  for  January,  that  a  Mr.  ftbx 
[jouis  of  Southwark  has  enrolled  a  process  for  pi«- 
sening  cows'  milk,  goals'  milk,  and  asses*  milt 
by  converting  the  same  into  solid  cakes  or  nuusei, 
which  are  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  which  mif 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  losing  their  orifisil 
sweetness  and  freshness.  The  entire  process,  if  s« 
understand  aright  the  terms  of  the  specificatioo,  «•- 
sists  in  a  little  sweetening  by  sugar,  agitation,  en^ 
oration,  and  pressure. — Chambers^  Journal, 


rm  Nionx  fukimui;,  or  a  sute. 


THE  NIGHT  FUNERAL  OP  ▲  SLAVE. 

Trayellino  recently  on  buainesa,  in  the  interior 
of  Georgia,  I  reached,  just  at  sunset,  the  mansion 
of  the  proprietor  through  whose  estate,  for  the  last 
half  hour  of  my  journey,  I  had  pursued  my  way. 
My  tired  companion  pricked  his  ears,  and  with  a 
low  whinny  indicated  his  pleasure  as  I  turned  up 
the  broad  avenue  leading  tp  the  hquse.  Calling  to 
a  black  boy  in  view,  I  made  him  inquire .  of  his 
owner  if  I  could  be  accommodated  with  lodgings 
for  the  night. 

My  request  brought  the  proprietor  himself  to  the 
door,  and  from  thence  to  the  gate,  when,  after  a 
scrutinizing  glance  at  my  person  and  equipments, 
he  inquired  my  name,  business,  and  destination.  I 
promptly  responded  to  his  questions,  and  he  invited 
me  to  alight  and  enter  the  house,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  southern  hospitality. 

He  was  apparently  thirty  years  of  age,  and  evi- 
dently a  man  of  education  and  refinement  I  soon 
observed  an  air  of  gloomy  abstraction  about  him ; 
he  said  but  little,  and  even  that  little  seemed  the 
lesult  of  an  effort  to  obviate  the  seeming  want  of 
civility  to  a  stranger.  At  supper  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion  appeared,  and  did  the  honors  of  the 
table,  in  her  particular  department ;  she  was  exceed- 
ingly lady-like  and  beautiful.  She  retired  immedi- 
ately after  supper,  and  a  servant  handing  some 
splendid  Habannas  on  a  small  silver  tray,  we  had 
seated  ourselves  comfortably  before  the  enormous 
fire  of  oak  wood,  when  a  servant  appeared  at  the 
end  door  near  my  host,  hat  in  hand,  and  uttered,  in 
subdued  but  distinct  tones,  the,  to  me,  startling 
words — 

*^  Master,  de  coffin  hab  come." 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  only  reply,  and  the  ser- 
Tant  disappeared. 

My  host  remarked  my  gaze  of  inquisitive  wonder, 
and  replied  to  it : — 

♦*  I  have  been  sad,  sad,"  said  he,  "  to-day.  I 
have  had  a  greater  misfortune  than  I  have  experi- 
enced since  my  father's  death.  I  lost  this  morning 
the  truest  and  most  reliable  friend  I  had  in  the 
worlds-one  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  honor 
and  respect  since  my  earliest  recollection  ;  he  was 
the  playmate  of  my  father's  youth,  and  the  Mentor 
of  mine ;  a  faithful  servant,  an  honest  man,  and  sin- 
cere Christian.  I  stood  by  his  bedside  to-day,  and 
with  his  hands  clasped  in  mine  I  heard  the  last 
words  he  uttered ;  they  were,  '  Master,  meet  me 
in  heaven.* " 

His  voice  faltered  a  moment,  and  he  continued 
after  a  pause,  with  increased  excitement : — 

'*  His  loss  is  a  melancholy  one  to  me.  If  I  left 
my  home,  I  said  to  him,  *  John,  see  that  all  things 
are  taken  care  of,'  and  I  knew  that  my  wife  and 
child,  property  and  all,  were  as  safe  as  though  they 
were  guarded  by  a  hundred  soldiers.  I  never  spoke 
a  harsh  word  to  him  in  all  my  life,  for  he  never 
merited  it.  I  have  a  hundred  others,  many  of  them 
faithful  and  true,  but  his  loss  is  irreparable." 

I  came  from  a  section  of  the  Union  where  slavery 
does  not  exist ;  and  I  brought  with  me  all  the  prej- 


ndioes  which  so  generally  preTsil  in  the  free  state* 
in  regard  to  this  *'  iostitation."  I  had  already  seen 
much  to  soften  these,  but  the  observation  of  years 
would  have  failed  to  give  me  so  clear  an  insight 
into  the  relation  between  master  and  servant  as  this 
simple  incident.  It  was  not  the  haughty  planter, 
the  lordly  tyrant,  talking  of  his  dead  slave  as  of  his 
dead  horse,  but  the  kind-hearted  gentleman,  lament- 
ing the  IcNss  and  eulogizing  the  virtues  of  his  good 
old  friend. 

Afler  an  interval  of  silence,  my  host  resumed  :— 

'*  There  are,"  said  he, ''  many  of  the  old  man's 
relatives  and  friends  who  would  wish  to  attend  his 
funeral.  To  affi)rd  them  opportunity,  several  plan* 
tations  have  been  notified  that  he  will  be  buried  to-. 
night ;  some,  I  presume,  have  already  arrived ;  and 
desiring  to  see  that  all  things  are  properly  prepared 
fur  his  interment,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  ab- 
sence a  few  moments." 

*'  Most  certainly  sir ;  but,"  I  added,  '*  if  there  is 
no  impropriety,  I  would  be  pleased  to  accompany 
you." 

'*  There  is  none,"  he  replied ;  and  I  fdlowed 
him  to  one  of  a  long  row  of  cabins,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  man- 
sion. The  house  was  crowded  with  negroes ;  all 
arose  on  our  entrance,  and  many  of  them  exchanged 
greeting  with  my  host,  in  tones  that  convinced  me 
that  they  felt  that  he  was  an  object  of  sympathy 
from  them !  The  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  coffin, 
attired  in  a  shroud  of  the  finest  cotton  materials, 
and  the  coffin  itself  painted  black. 

The  master  stopped  at  its  head,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  cold  brow  of  his  faithful  bondsman y 
gazed  long  and  intently  upon  features  with  which 
he  had  been  so  long  familiar,  and  which  he  now 
looked  upon  for  the  last  time  on  earth ;  raising  hia 
eyes  at  length  and  glancing  at  the  serious  counte- 
nances now  bent  upon  his,  he  said  solemnly  and 
with  much  feeling — 

**  He  was  a  faithful  servant  and  true  Christian ; 
if  you  follow  his  example,  and  live  as  he  lived,  none 
of  you  need  fear  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  lie 
here." 

A  patriarch,  with  the  snow  of  eighty  winters  on 
his  head,  answered — 

''  Master,  it  is  true,  and  we  will  try  to  live  like 
him." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  general  assent,  and  afler 
giving  some  instructions  relative  to  the  burial,  we 
returned  to  the  building. 

About  nine  o*ck>ck  a  servant  appeared  with  the 
notice  that  they  were  ready  to  move,  and  to  know 
if  further  instructions  were  necessary.  My  host 
remarked  to  me  that,  by  stepping  into  the  piaaza,  I 
would  probably  behold,  to  me,  a  novel  scene.  The 
procession  had  moved,  and  its  route  led  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  mansion.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  negroes,  arranged  four  deep,  and  fol- 
lowing a  wagon  in  which  was  placed  the  coffin ; 
down  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  feet  on  each  side,  were  carried  torches  of  the 
resinous  pine,  here  called  lightwood.  About  the 
oentxe  was  stationed  the  blaek  "^^^a^vt^  %.  xsab^  ^ 
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or  a  iingle  we^.  The  first  step  in  the  change 
may  haTe  been  made  in  a  aingle  night,  and  on  that 
night  week  the  whde  of  the  haiis  of  Uie  head  may 
have  become  white  at  their  roots;  this  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  circumstanoe.  Thus  we  learn  that  Marie- 
Antoinette  became  gray  in  a  short  period,  as  did 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  He  al- 
ludes to  the  passage  in  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon," 
showing  that  the  error  has  the  weight  of  poetics] 
anthority  in  its  favor  :— 

My  hair  is  gray,  though  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night, 
As  men's  haye  grown  from  sudden  fears. 

Afler  proceeding  to  relate  several  amusing  oases 
of  this  reputed  bleaching  of  the  hair,  he  goes  on 
to  speak  ot  another  common  error  with  respect  to 
the  hair  :• — **  A  prevalent  belief,  strengthened  by 
the  opinion  of  several  modem  French  writers  on 
this  subject,  is,  that  the  hairs  grow  after  death. 
It  is  true  that  they  lengthen,  but  their  lengthening 
results  from  the  contraction  of  the  skin  towards 
their  roots,  and  not  from  the  continuance  of  a  vital 
process  after  the  death  of  the  individual.  But  the 
older  writers  outstrip  the  modems  in  invention ; 
for  in  the  *  Philosophical  Collections,^  Wulferus 
gives  the  account  of  a  woman  buried  at  Nurem- 
burg,  whose  grave  being  opened  forty-three  years 
after  her  death,  there  was  hair  found  issuing  forth 
plentiftilly  through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin,  insomuch 
that  there  was  some  reason  to  imagine  the  coffin 
had  some  time  been  covered  all  over  with  hair. 
Mr.  Arnold  gives  '  the  relation  of  a  man  hanged 
for  theft,  who  in  a  little  time,  while  yet  he  hung 
upon  the  gallows,  had  his  body  strangely  covered 
over  with  hairs.' " 

JAUNDICE. 

There  is  a  common  saying  (I  will  scarcely  Ten- 
tnre  to  call  it  sn  opinion)  that  jaondioed  people 
see  things  yellow. 

How  common  io  hear  of  the  jaundiced  eye,  as 
another  word  for  prejudice  !  it  being  of  course  im- 
plied that  the  subject  sees  through  a  colored  me- 
dium. It  oooasionally  does  happen  that  a  person 
having  the  jaundice  sees  objects  yellow,  but  this  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  sod  seems  to 
be  dependent  on  some  enlarged  and  tortuous  vessel 
crossing  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye  when  the 
▼ision  has  been  previously  impaired  by  some  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Watson  mentions  this  subject  in  his 
Taluable  lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic. f 
"  You  are  aware,"  says  he,  "  of  the  vulgar  notion 
that  to  a  jaundiced  eye  all  things  appear  yellow. 
It  is  an  old  notion,  for  we  find  it  expressed  by  Lu- 
cretius— *  Lurida  praterea  fiunt  quiecunque  tuentur 
aiquati.'  Heberden  was  disposed  to  regard  this 
as  a  mere  poetical  fiction,  but  certainly  it  is  some- 
times, though  very  rarely  indeed,  a  fact."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  been  assured  by  a  med- 

♦  Op.  cit.,  p.  100. 

t  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  liedicine,  vol.  ii.,  p.  622. 


ical  man  of  his  own  aoqaaintanoe  that  objeeti  ap- 
peared colored  to  him  in  his  own  exp^ieiioe  of 
the  complaint;  also  that  Dr.  Mason  Good  saw 
things  yellow  when  he  was  jaundiced.  Dr.  Elliotr 
son  also  relates  one  or  two  cases.  In  1886  he  had 
a  case  ia  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  where  there  wsa 
a  slight  opacity  of  the  transparent  part  of  one  eye, 
through  which  ran  two  large  vessels,  and  with  thia 
eye  t^  patient  saw  yellow ;  but  with  the  other  ey« 
he  saw  things  of  their  natural  color.  In  1827  he 
had  a  patient  who  saw  things  yellow  with  boA 
eyes,  but  he  had  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  In  1831 
he  had  another  case.  He  further  mentions  that 
Dr.  Pemberton  saw  this  occurrence  twice ;  but  suf- 
ficient has  been  said,  and  the  explanation  seema 
to  me  satisfiictory— -namely,  that  in  the  cases  where 
objects  appear  yellow,  there  must  exist  some  in- 
flammation of  the  cornea,  or  some  opacity  with 
enlarged  vessels. 

OF  CONSTITUTION. 

Fortunately  people  are  in  general  more  disposed 
to  consider  their  constitutional  powers  good  than 
otherwise,  and  this  in  a  degree  that  would  indeed 
be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gravity  of  the 
subject.  A  patient  will  say  to  you,  "  Really,  doc- 
tor, I  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  mo- 
ment's entire  ease  these  many  years :  I  must  have 
had  an  excellent  constitution  originally ;  and,  do 
you  know,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  I  'm  sound 
yet.  If  I  could  only  get  rid  of  this  cough,  I  should 
be  quite  well."  Speeches  of  this  sort  are  made 
over  and  over  again  by  people  who  have  every  pos- 
sible appearance  of  having  the  worst  constitutions 
imaginable,  and  in  fact  have  had  every  possible 
evidence  themselves  of  such  imperfection  of  physi- 
cal power.  Some  of  the  most  confirmed  forms  of 
scroftila  show  themselves  by  a  succession  of  slow, 
diseased  actions — inflammation  of  the  eyes,  en- 
largements of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  abscesses, 
diseased  hips,  and  perhaps  finally  consumption — 
and  these  are  the  people  who  must  have  had 
originally  excellent  constitutions !  The  more  they 
have  suffered,  and  do  suffer,  the  more  they  praise 
tlieir  constitutions ;  they  imagine  that  the  diseases 
have  come,  one  after  the  other,  like  the  ghosts  in 
Macbeth — 

Another — and  yet  a  seventh :  I  '11  see  no  more— and 
yet  the  eighth  appears. 

It  never  enters  their  minds  that  a  poor  constitution 
is  the  cause  of  all  these  visitations,  rather  than 
the  bulwark  against  which  they  are  impotently  di- 
rected. 

OF    CONSUMPTION. 

That  consumption  is  catching  is  a  popular  opin-  \  ^ 
ion,  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  not  recog-  ' 
nized  by  the  profession.  I  believe  such  an  opinion, 
however,  to  be  generally  entertained  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent,  especially  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  They  even  bum  the  clothes  of  those 
who  have  died  of  the  disease,  to  prevent  risk  of 
contagion.  It  is  true  that  a  husband  and  wife  will 
every  now  and  then  die  consecutively  of  this  com- 
plaint ;  but  this  is  not  more  than  we  ahonld  havt 
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been  led  to  expect  c^  jmori ;  for  it  not  nnfreqaently 
must  happen  that  eonsomptiTe  families  will  inter- 
marry. I  think,  indeed,  the  frequency  of  these 
cases  of  apparent  contagion  is  not  greater  than  what 
might  be  supposed  likely  to  occur  from  mere  co- 
incidence in  a  disease  which  is  so  widely  diffused. 
It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  anxiety  and 
grief  experienced  by  the  sunriror  in  case  of  the 
first  death  will  do  much  to  hasten  the  complaint ; 
and  thus  the  appearance  of  contagion  will  be 
heightened  by  the  rapidity  of  the  succession.  Fur- 
ther, ^ere  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  a  consumption 
is  cured  by  an  asthma :  I  conceive  this  to  be  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Asthmatic  people  are  no  doubt 
often  considered  by  the  public  as  consumptive,  and 
it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  surprise  that  these 
people  continue  to  live  year  after  year.  Sometimes 
these  asthmatic  people  do  die  in  the  end  consump- 
tive. Supposing,  indeed,  that  a  few  asthmatic 
people  are  found  after  death  to  have  had  tubercles 
in  the  Inngs,  it  is  scaAsely  logical  to  infer  that  the 
consumption  would  have  been  more  rapidly  devel- 
oped if  the  asthma  had  not  existed.  B^use  &ose 
who  have  asthma  in  its  most  marked  form  do  not 
necessarily  become  consumptive,  is  no  proof  that 
the  asthma  prevents  consumption.  I  think  the 
great  bulk  of  consumptive  people  would  be  found 
free  from  gont ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  try  to  inr 
duce  gout  in  order  to  prevent  consumption  ?  My 
own  idea  of  this  opinion  about  asthma  curing  con- 
snmption,  is  not  only  that  it  is  an  error,  but  that 
it  is  one  calculated  to  do  much  mischief.  There 
is  also  a  notion  that  an  ague  cures  consumption. 
This  is  equally  ridiculous.  There  aie,  in  fact, 
many  cases  of  consmnption  in  the  aguish  districts. 
The  ague  has  indeed  been  often  reputed  as  a  cura^ 
tive  agent.  An  attack  of  the  ague  may  probably 
have  put  a  slop  to  some  nervous  and  other  com- 
plaints. Dr.  Elliotson  states, "  that  ague  has  been 
thought  so  capital  a  thing,  that  some  writers  con- 
tend it  never  should  be  cored ;"  and  a  proverb  once 
prevailed  that — 

An  ague  in  spring 
Is  fit  for  a  king. 

He  mentions  that  Dr.  Gregory  saw  a  case  of 
palpitation  cured  by  it,  and  that  Dr.  Fordyce  had 
known  many  cases  cured  by  it.*  However,  I 
should  myself  be  very  sorry  to  try  it ;  and  I  should 
be  very  sceptical  of  its  doing  real  good  in  any 


PROUD   FLBSR. 

Patients  will  frequently  come  to  us  to  know  if 
there  is  any  proud  fiesh  in  their  wounds.  The 
fear  of  proud  fiesh  is  very  general,  and  brings 
many  patients  to  the  doctor  whom  he  would  other- 
wise never  see.  When  a  wound  is  attended  with 
loss  of  substance,  it  is  gradually  filled  up  by  the 
growth  of  the  surrounding  parts — a  .process  which 
is  called  granulation,  from  the  grain-like  surface  it 
presents.  The  granulations  sometimes  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  surfiice ;  and  I  suppose  the  term 
*'  proud  flesh*'  vras  given  to  this  appearance  as  a 

#  EUiotfoa's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  p.  274. 


figurative  term  for  a  luxuriant  or  forward  growth. 
There  is  nothing  really  bad  or  malignant,  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  elevation,  but  it  is  rather  indicative 
of  a  complete  and  rapid  repair.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  complaints  which  are  attended  with  what  are 
named  malignant  fungous  grovnhs ;  but  they  are 
happily  very  rare,  and  quite  unconnected  with  the 
healing  of  common  sores.  I  shall  not  dwell,  how- 
ever, upon  the  latter,  as  it  would  carry  me  on  to 
the  description  of  a  disease  which  is  out  of  my 
present  province,  and  would  only  be  tedious  or  un- 
intelligible to  unprofessional  persons.  It  is  per- 
haps, afVer  all,  ahnost  a  pity  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  the  idea  of  proud  fiesh ;  for  it  is  friendly 
to  the  doctors,  and  may  tend  to  induce  the  people 
to  have  their  sores  better  locked  after. 

BROKE    A    BLOOD-VESSEL. 

The  phrase  "  broke  a  blood-vessel*'  is  very  com- 
mon ;  and  I  imagine  that  it  is  commonly  supposed, 
in  the  case  of  spitting  of  blood,  that  a  large  blood- 
vessel has  given  way  in  the  lungs.  Blood-vessels 
do  sometimes  become  diseased,  and  give  way  ;  but 
in  the  great  number  of  instances  in  which  spitting 
of  blood  arises,  the  blood  is  exuded  from  the  sur- 
face, as  it  is  in  bleeding  of  the  nose.  On  inspec- 
tion after  death  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  lost  large  quantities  of  blood  by 
spitting,  no  trace  has  been  discovered  of  any  rup- 
tured vessel,  so  that  the  term  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered literal  in  its  application  to  the  ordinary  cases 
of  spitting  of  blood.  In  apoplexy,  however,  it  is 
found  that  a  blood-vessel  has  actually  given  way 
in  the  brain,  and  the  clot  is  discovered  after  death ; 
so  that  if  we  spoke  of  this  latter  complaint  as  the 
breaking  of  a  blood-vessel,  we  should  be  more 
likely  to  be  correct. 

CORNS. 

That  a  com  has  roots.  The  common  idea,  I 
take  it  to  be,  is,  that  a  com  grovra  from  its  roots 
as  a  tree  does,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
tirpate the  roots  before  a  cure  can  be  accomplished. 
The  advertisements  of  com-cutters  are  often  a 
good  deal  amusing.  I  saw  one  the  other  day  in 
a  Manchester  paper,  whidi  took  a  dififerent  view 
from  that  commonly  adopted.  The  advertiser  be- 
gan by  stating  that  corns  had  no  roots,  but  he  went 
on  (by  inadvertence,  I  suppose)  to  add  that  there 
were  no  such  things  as  corns,  and  concluded  by  a 
list  of  charges  for  removing  them.  When  a  part 
is  a  good  deal  exposed  to  pressure,  the  cuticle  be- 
comes hardened,  just  as  it  will  at  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  in  those  who  play  on  the  violin ;  besides 
this,  the  papillae  of  the  subjacent  tme  skin  become 
enlarged,  uid  give  the  appearance  of  roots  when  a 
section  of  a  com  is  made.  This  is  all  the  mys- 
tery. So  that,  let  us  cut  as  deep  as  we  will,  if 
we  continue  to  wear  tight  boots  and  shoes,  the 
corns  will  speedily  reappear.  The  kind  of  shoes 
which  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  which 
merely  cover  the  toes,  and  therefore  make  all  the 
pressure  bear  on  that  part,  are  exceedingly  objec- 
tionable, especially  where  the  shoes  are  pointed, 
and  the  leather  strong. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 


The  notion  that  hydrophobic  patients  bite  those 
around  them,  and  thus  communicate  the  disease, 
is  a  popular  error  which  I  should  think  scarcely 
needs  contradiction.  However,  it  seems  that  the 
idea  appeared  worthy  of  contradictiqp  many  years 
ago.  In  the  second  Tolume  of  a  work  which  De- 
sault  published — '*  Sur  la  Pierre  des  Reins,  et  de 
la  Vessie" — in  1736,  he  treats  of  the  hydrophobia, 
and  alludes  to  this  notion  with  the  ridicule  which 
it  deserves.* 

In  respect  to  hydrophobia,  there  also  is,  or  was, 
an  opinion  that  the  patients  suffering  from  the  com- 
plaint are  smothered  by  the  attendants.  I  should 
think  such  an  idea  could  now  only  exist  amongst 
the  unreflecting,  not  to  say  ignorant ;  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  a  practice  almost  amounting  to  this  was 
actually  recommended  and  adopted  by  Van  Hel- 
mont.  **  He  kept  his  patients  under  water  until 
the  psalm  '  Misserere'  (the  51st,  containing  nine- 
teen verses)  was  sung ;  and  in  one  case  a  poor 
girl  was  drowned."! 

Drowning  is  only  like  another  way  of  smother- 
ing, and  this  was  certainly  carrying  too  far  the  old 
adage  of  desperate  remedies  for  ^desperate  diseases. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia,  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  prevailing  idea  of  its  being  peculiar, 
or  even  more  frequent,  in  the  sunmier  season,  is 
called  in  question  by  very  high  authority.  The 
practice  of  muzzling  dogs  during  what  are  called 
the  **  dog-days"  is  common,  I  think;  In  most  of 
our  towns ;  but  if  we  are  to  credit  some  of  the 
writers  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  more  necessary 
then  than  at  another  time.  The  subject  is  too 
purely  medical  to  be  entered  fully  into  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  I  may  just  state  that  M.  Trolliet,J 
who  has  written  an  interesting  essay  on  Rabies^ 
states  that  January,  which  is  the  coldest,  and  Au- 
gust, which  is  the  hottest,  month  in  the  year,  are 
the  very  months  which  furnish  him  fewest  exam- 
ples of  the  disease. 

LOUD  VOICE  A  PROOF  OF  STRONG  LUNGS. 

1  have  not  unfrequently  heard  the  lond  cry  of 
an  infant  considered  as  a  subject  of  congratulation  ; 
"  for  at  least,"  the  mother  would  say,  '*  the  dear 
thing  has  sound  lungs."  Mothers  are  alwajrskind 
and  tender  to  their  children,  and  one  would  be 
sorry  to  say  anything  calculated  to  destroy  the 
smallest  source  of  their  comfort;  but  it  is  not 
merely  io  reference  to  infantile  life  that  the  obser- 
vation is  made.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  it 
said  by  adults  that  they  felt  sure  their  lungs  must 
be  sound,  on  account  of  the  clearness  or  loudness 
of  their  voices.  It  is  true  that  disease  of  the  lungs 
may,  and  does  frequently,  impair  the  vocal  powers, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  stated  in  this  general 
manner  that  a  loud  voice  is  indicative  of  sound 
lungs. 

SPONTANEOUS    COMBUSTION. 

We  often  hear  people  speak  of  spontaneous 

*  Hamilton ;  Hist,  of  Med.,  p.  257,  toI.  ii. 
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combustion  in  joke,  but  the  question  may  some- 
times arise,  Are  there,  in  reality,  any  cases  of  this 
kind  ?  Are  we  to  credit  the  accounts  which  ars 
to  be  met  with  in  books  on  the  subject!  There 
certainly  are  some  very  extraordinary  instances  on 
record,  some  of  which  I  may  very  briefly  mention. 
The  singularity  about  the  cases  seems  to  be,  that 
the  unfortunate  suflerer  is  said  to  be  consumed  litr 
erally  to  ashes,  without  the  furniture  about  him  ap- 
pearing to  be  more  than  just  scorched.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Copenhagen  Society 
^*  that  a  wom^  who  had  been  for  three  years  ac- 
customed to  take  spirituous  liquors  to  excess,  and 
who  took  little  nourishment,  sat  down  one  evening 
in  her  chair,  and  was  found  consumed  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  that  no  part  of  her  was  found  except  the 
skull  and  the  extreme  joints  of  her  fingers ;  all 
the  rest  of  her  body  was  reduced  to  ashes."*  One 
case  is  related  of  a  Madame  de  Boiseon,  who  was 
found  by  her  maid  on  fire  one  day  afler  she  had 
left  her  for  a  few  moments.  Water  was  brought 
and  thrown  on  her,  but  it  only  seemed  to  make  the 
fire  rage  more  and  more.  Finally,  she  was  burnt 
to  a  skeleton  in  her  chair,  which,  by  the  by,  was 
only  a  little  scorched  These  cases,  I  think,  will 
suffice ;  many  more  might  be  adduced,  but  they  all 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  kind.  1  think  it  would 
require  very  good  evidence  to  make  one  credit 
them. 

That  combustion  of  the  human  body  can  arise 
spontaneously ^  as  the  term  implies,  does  not,  I 
think,  find  many  partisans  at  the  present  time; 
but  as  in  most  of  the  cases  recorded  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  was  placed  in 
circumstances  in  which  he  might  catch  fire  from 
ordinary  causes,  the  question  further  arises.  Can 
there  be  a  high  combustibility  of  the  body?  On 
this  point  there  is  not  time  to  enter  fully,  as  so 
many  subjects  have  to  come  before  us.  I  nuiy  state, 
however,  that  many  very  respectable  authorities 
admit  it  as  possible  that  the  body  may  be  preter- 
naturally  combustible,  amongst  whom  I  may  men- 
tion Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

MILK. 

Milk  forms  a  very  nutritions  and  digestible  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  on  many  occasions  medical  men 
have  to  recommend  it  as  the  best  adapted  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  in  point.  There  is  an  opin- 
ion, however,  very  common,  which  I  imagine  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  erroneous,  that  milk  pro- 
duces phlegm,  and  is,  therefore,  very  much  to  be 
avoided  in  all  cases  of  coughs.  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say  that  milk  is  always  proper  for  invalids ; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  regard  this  peculiar  phlegm- 
producing  quadity  of  milk  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
a  bugbear,  which  does  not  deserve  a  serious  con- 
sideration. I  can  conceive  it  very  possible  that 
persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  who  drink  large  quan- 
tities of  malt  liquor,  may  so  gorge  the  lungs  with 
blood,  that  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  (the  so- 
called  phlegm)  may  arise ;  but  I  think  that  such  a 
result  is  very  little  likely  to  have  its  origin  in  a 
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milk  diet.  Still  people  will  affinn  that  milk  does 
not  agree  with  them,  and  I  would  not  undertake 
to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  only  wish  to 
state  that  the  ohjection  which  is  commonly  made 
to  milk  in  coughs  does  not  seem  to  me  to  deserve 
credit. 

VACCINATION. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  there  is  a  risk  of  in- 
troducing with  the  vaccine  virus  the  diseases,  or 
even  constitutional  tendencies,  of  the  infant  from 
whom  the  virus  is  taken.  On  this  account  mothers 
are  very  particular  that  the  matter  be  got  from  a 
good  source,  and  some  will  even  insist  upon  see- 
ing the'  child  themselves.  If  it  were  really  the 
case  that  the  vaccine  virus  communicated  more 
than  the  cow-pox,  it  might  be  found  a  valuable 
means  of  communicating  vigorous  constitutional 
powers  to  sickly  children,  and  would  even  be  more 
valuable  in  this  way  than  in  its  application  as  a 
preventive  of  small-pox.  I  cannot,  however,  for 
my  part  imagine  that  there  is  any  such  effect.  At 
the  time  when  the  great  Jenner  was  endeavoring 
to  diffuse  his  views  in  respect  to  the  vaccine  inoc- 
ulation, many  objections  were,  industriously  brought 
forward,  and,  amongst  others,  it  was  said  that  the 
diseases  of  the  cow  would  be  thus  introduced  into 
the  human  subject.  This  was  a  very  parallel  kind 
of  reasoning. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

People  are  very  ready  to  suppose  that  exper- 
iments are  tried  on  them  by  medical  men.  I  have 
always  assured  those  who  express  this  fear  that 
they  give  the  profession  credit  for  a  deal  more  in- 
genuity than  is  possessed  by  it.  I  really  do  not 
believe  the  great  bulk  of  medical  men,  if  pressed 
on  the  subject,  could  offer  new  suggestions  in  ev- 
ery case,  at  least  such  as  they  dare  try.  Think 
how  long  active  and  intelligent  men  have  been  cud- 
gelling their  brains  to  find  out  new  remedies ;  and 
what  is  there  left  for  us  to  do  1  Then,  again,  if 
we  abandon  the  legitimate  road,  we  open  ourselves 
to  risks  which  are  more  likely  to  mar  than  make 
us.  Be  assured  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that 
medical  men  make  use  of  untried  means  on  their 
patients,  and  that  there  is  very  little  fear  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  ingenious  philosophical  exper- 
iments. 

DIS0178TINO    ARTICLES    IN    MEDICINE. 

Many  persons,  especially  amongst  the  humbler 
classes,  luive  an  idea  that  articles  of  a  disgusting 
nature,  such  as  dead  men's  bones,  are  used  in  the 
composition  of  medicines.  At  the  present  day  this 
is  certainly  not  the  case ;  but  it  would  appear  from 
the  older  writings  that  plans  of  treatment  of  a  very 
repulsive  and  disagreeable  nature  were  actually 
employed.  Many  of  these  were  happily  in  the 
form  of  outward  applications,  or  used  as  charms, 
but  have  no  doubt  given  origin  to  the  ideas  which 
prevail  on  this  subject.  Borlase,  in  his  book  of 
"  Notable  things,"  observes,  that  **  a  halter  where- 
with any  one  /has  been  hanged,  if  tied  about  the 
head,  will  cure  the  headache.  Moss  growing  up- 
on a  human  skull,  if  dried  and  powdered,  and  taken 


as  snuff,  is  no  less  efficacious."*  I  think,  by  the 
by,  we  might  ask.  Is  it  any  more  efficacious,  for 
it  certainly  is  not  more  pleasant  ?  Turner — the 
Dr.  Samuel  Turner  who  wrote  on  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  who  seemed  rather  fond  of  strange  sto- 
ries— ^notices  a  prevalent  charm  among  old  women 
for  the  shingles ;  the  blood  of  a  black  cat,  taken 
from  a  cat's  tail,  and  smeared  on  the  part  affect- 
ed, "f  "  The  chips  of  a  gallows  put  round  the 
neck,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  is  said  to  have 
also  cured  ague."}  Spiders,  as  may  readily  be 
supposed,  were  in  great  repute  as  remedies.  Bur- 
ton, the  writer  of  the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
was  at  first  dubious  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  spider 
as  a  remedy,  though  he  states  that  he  had  seen  it 
used  by  Uis  mother,  "  whom  he  knew  to  have  ex« 
cellent  skill  in  chirurgery,  sore  eyes,  and  aches ; 
till  at  length,"  says  he,  '*  rambling  amongst  au- 
thors, as  I  often  do,  I  found  this  very  medicine  in 
Dioecorides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,  and  repeated 
by  Aldrovandus ;  I  began  then  to  have  a  better 
opinion  of  it."^  For  stopping  hemorrhages  all 
sorts  of  disgusting  things  were  used.  That  very 
amusing  and  valuable  writer,  John  Bell,  says, 
"  they  tied  live  toads  behind  the  ears,  or  under  the 
arm-pits,  or  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  held  them 
in  the  hand  till  they  grew  warm.  Some  imagined , " 
he  continues,  '*  that  they  operated  by  causing  fear 
and  horror,  but  all  believed  their  effects  to  be  very 
singular ;  and  Michael  Mercatus  says  that  this  effect 
of  toads  is  a  truth,  which  any  person  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  may  satisfy  himself  of  by  a  very 
simple  experiment ;  for  if  you  hang  the  toad  round 
a  cock's  neck  for  a  day  or  so,  you  may  then  cut 
off  his  head,  and  the  neck  will  not  bleed  a  single 
drop.  "II  These  particulars  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  old  modes  of  treatment  were  not  the  most 
pleasant  that  can  be  conceived.  No  similar  prac- 
tices are,  however,  now  employed ;  and  the  idea 
that  all  kinds  of  disgusting  things  enter  into  the 
composition  of  medicines  is  altogether  without 
foundation.  We  have  only,  indeed,  to  consider 
how  much  easier  and  cheaper  it  is  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  to  supply  them- 
selves with  roots  and  salts  than  dead  men's  bones, 
the  blood  of  black  cats,  and  other  horrible  con- 
ceits. 

OPENING    THE    CHEST. 

The  phrase  "  opening  the  chest"  is  very  com- 
mon, and  exercise  is  recommended  with  this  view. 
We  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to  good  exer- 
cise, if  it  be  only  moderate  and  regular ;  but  the 
opening  of  the  chest  is  fortunately  not  accomplished 
by  back-boards  and  dumb-bells.  However,  the 
phrase,  though  vague,  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  un- 
derstood, and  not  particularly  coupled  with  any 
false  practical  views.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  fashionable  gym- 
nastic exercises  are,  in  my  opinion,  by  no 
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Ae  mo8t  desirable  Icind  of  exercise.  They  are 
mostly  calculated  to  do  harm,  and  are  used  at  a 
time  of  life  when  great  mischief  may  result  from 
them.  Of  this  mischief  I  cannot  particularize  in 
this  place,  further  than  to  state  that  many  impor- 
tant surgical  diseases  arise  from  undue  straining, 
and  continue  to  affect  the  whole  of  afler-life. 

MUCOUS    MEMBRAKKS. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  these  common  expres- 
sions, I  may  just  remark  that  there  are  some  terms 
used  which  have -really  tto  meaning  whatever,  and 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  definite  ideas  by 
those  who  use  them.  Sometimes  we  hear  a  friend 
say  that  '*  he  is  dreadfully  ill  of  the  nerves:^*  and 
another  will  tell  you  he  is  sorry  to  say  that  his 
wife  is  ill,  and  the  doctors  have  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  mucous  membranes.  These  are,  of  course, 
instances  of  expressions  being  used  afler  the  man- 
tier  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  without  any  inquiry  as  to 
their  significatioa. 

SEVEN    YEARS. 

People  conceive  that  there  is  a  change  every 
seven  years  in  the  constitution.  That  a  change  is 
continually  going  on  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We 
know  that  an  infant  grows  to  a  full-sized  man,  and 
consequently  there  must  be  a  change  of  particles 
— a  removal  of  some,  and  a  fresh  deposition  of 
others— else  we  should  have  a  mere  superimpo- 
sition  of  parts,  and  the  body  of  the  infknt  would 
be  contained  in  that  of  the  adult.  But  as  to  the 
seven  years :  for  my  part  I  never  could  understand 
how  pe6ple  satisfied  themselves  that  such  changes 
were  completed  in  exactly  seven  years.  I  have 
often  been  asked  by  my  patients — *'  Doctor,  do 
you  think  I  shall  ever  get  rid  of  this  complaint? 
they  say  there  is  a  change  every  seven  years ;  I 
look  forward  for  this  time,  for  I  have  already  been 
ill  five."  The  Roman  Lustrum  was,  I  think,  a 
space  of  five  years,  the  Greek  Olympiad  a  space 
of  four  years,  but  the  seven  years  is  the  favorite 
period  chosen  as  the  one  which  regulates  the 
changes  of  the  body  in  public  opinion.  Of  course 
a  period  like  this  will  bring  about  many  changes, 
and  one  cannot  but  look  forward  to  such  a  period 
with  feelings  of  interest  and  anxiety ;  still  there 
seems  no  good  reason  to  select  this  as  the  pre- 
scribed limits  for  the  operations  of  nature. 

AMPUTATION. 

Persons  are  very  curious,  and  it  is  very  natural 
they  should  be,  respecting  surgical  operations.  I 
have  oflen  been  asked  what  was  the  most  painful 
part  of  an  amputation  ;  and  before  the  answer  could 
be  well  given,  the  querist  has  declared  his  own 
conviction,  that  the  act  of  sawing  through  the  bone, 
or  at  any  rate  cutting  through  the  marrow,  must 
be  the  critical  point.  Now  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  by  any  means  the  case  ;  and  on  thinking 
upon  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea 
arises  simply  from  the  word  marrow  being  sug- 


gestive of  great  sensibility,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
essence  of  all  that  is  profound.  But  the  marrow 
is  merely  the  oily  matter  contained  in  the  bones, 
and  must  in  itself  be  devoid  of  sensation.  In  one 
application  of  the  word  it  is  true ;  it  has  reference 
to  an  important  part,  as  in  the  expression  "  spinal 
marrow ;"  but  this  use  of  the  word,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  medical  men,  is  altogether  incorrect,  and 
arose  in  error.  What  is  called  die  spinal  manvw 
is  not  marrow  at  all,  but  a  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  is  continuous  with  the  brain. 

In  speaking  of  surgical  operations,  I  may  men- 
tion it  as  a  common  idea  that  surgeons  were  in  the 
habit  of  adopting  means  of  deadening  pain  before 
they  undertook  an  operation.  Before,  however, 
the  recent  employment  of  ether  and  chloroform, 
nothing  was  used  expressly  for  this  purpose.  The 
tourniquet,  which  is  placed  round  the  limb  to  com- 
press the  artery,  and  prevent  loss  of  blood,  was 
no  doubt  supposed  to  be  principally  to  nxaab  pain. 

SCURVY. 

If  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  a  professed 
work  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  we  find  a  great  many 
diseases  described  in  a  great  many  hard  names,  and 
at  first  feel  quite  confounded  in  our  attempts  to 
apply  these  terms  properly  to  the  cases  we  see. 
However,  the  public  have  made  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter of  it.  With  the  great  mass  of  people,  there 
is  one  name  which  they  apply  in  every  instance, 
and  in  every  instance  they  apply  it  wrongly.  This 
is  scurvy.     "  What  a  pity  (you  will  hear  it  said) 

that  Mr.  A is  so  scorbutic!"     "And  really 

Miss  B would  bo  very  well-looking,  if  it  was 

not  for  that  scorbutic  eruption."  "  What  is  this 
eruption?"  you  ask.  "Oh,  that  is  only  a  little 
scurvy,  which  I  have  had  many  years."  "  Pray, 
doctor,  can  you  give  me  anvthing  for  the  scur- 
vy?" 

Now,  properly,  the  scurvy  is  a  disease  almost 
confined  to  sailors,  arising  from  the  want  of  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  vegetables.  The  symptoms  of  scurvy 
are  entirely  difl^rent  from  those  which  commonly 
go  under  this  name  in  a  popular  sense.  There  is 
a  soft,  spongy,  and  bleeding  state  of  the  gums, 
and  great  debility  of  the  body.  There  is,  in  re- 
ality, no  proper  eruption  on  the  skin,  but  irregular 
blotches,  like  those  produced  by  a  bruise.  This 
disease  is  not  often  seen  except  amongst  sailors, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  eruptions  which  we  so 
often  see  in  people's  faces. 


Solid  Milk. — We  observe  in  the  Repertory  of 
Patent  Inventions  for  January,  that  a  Mr.  Felix 
Louis  of  Southwark  has  enrolled  a  process  for  pre- 
serving cows*  milk,  goats'  milk,  and  asses'  milk, 
by  converting  the  same  into  solid  cakes  or  masses, 
which  are  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  which  may 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  losing  their  origind 
sweetness  and  freshness.  The  entire  process,  if  we 
understand  aright  the  terms  of  the  specification,  con- 
sists in  a  little  sweetening  by  sugar,  agitation,  evap- 
oration, and  pressure. — Chambers^  Journal, 
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THE   mOHT  FUNERAL  OF  ▲  SLAVE. 

Travk]j.iiio  xeceDtly  on  bttsinesa,  in  the  interior 
of  Georgia,  I  reached,  jo^t  at  aunset,  the  manaion 
of  the  proprietor  through  whoae  estate,  for  the  last 
half  hour  of  my  journey,  I  had  purmied  my  way. 
My  tired  companion  pricked  his  ears,  and  with  a 
low  whinny  indicated  his  pleasure  as  I  turned  up 
the  broad  avenue  leading  tq  the  hpua^.  Calling  to 
a  black  boy  ie  view.,  I  made  him  inquire,  of  hii 
owner  if  I  could  be  aqcomipodaked  with  lodgings 
for  the  night. 

My  request  brought  the  proprietor  himself  to  the 
dcior,  and  from  thence  in  the  gate,  when,  after  a 
scrutinizing  glance  at  my  person  and  equipmeots, 
he  inquired  my  name,  business,  and  desiinaiiou.  I 
promptly  responded  to  his  questions,  and  he  invited 
me  to  alight  and  enter  the  house,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  southern  hospitality. 

He  was  apparently  thirty  years  of  age,  and  evi- 
dently a  man  of  education  and  refinement  I  soon 
observed  an  air  of  gloomy  abstraction  about  him ; 
he  said  but  little,  and  even  that  little  seemed  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  obviate  the  seeming  want  of 
civility  to  a  stranger.  At  supper  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion  appeared,  and  did  the  honors  of  the 
table,  in  her  particular  department ;  she  was  exceed- 
ingly lady-like  and  beautiful.  She  retired  immedi- 
ately after  supper,  and  a  servant  handing  some 
splendid  Habannas  on  a  small  silver  tray,  we  had 
seated  ourselves  comfortably  before  the  enormous 
fire  of  oak  wood,  when  a  servant  appeared  at  the 
end  door  near  my  host,  hat  in  hand,  and  uttered,  in 
subdued  but  distinct  tones,  the,  to  me,  startling 
words— 

'^  Master,  de  coffin  hab  come." 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  only  reply,  and  the  ser- 
vant disappeared. 

My  host  remarked  my  gaze  of  ioquisitiTe  wonder, 
and  replied  to  it : — 

**  I  have  been  sad,  sad,"  said  he,  "  to-day.  I 
have  had  a  greater  misfortune  than  I  have  experi- 
enced since  my  father's  death.  I  lost  this  morning 
the  truest  and  most  reliable  friend  I  had  in  the 
world— one  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  honor 
and  resjlect  since  my  earliest  recollection ;  he  was 
the  playmate  of  my  father's  youth,  and  the  Mentor 
of  mine ;  a  faithful  servant,  an  honest  man,  and  sin- 
cere Christian.  I  stood  by  his  bedside  to-day,  and 
with  his  hands  clasped  in  mine  I  heard  the  last 
words  he  uttered ;  they  were,  '  Master,  meet  me 
in  heaven.' " 

His  voice  faltered  a  moment,  and  he  continued 
after  a  pause,  with  increased  excitement : — 

"  His  lose  ia  a  melancholy  one  to  me.  If  I  left 
my  home,  I  said  to  him,  *  John,  see  that  all  things 
are  taken  care  of,'  and  I  knew  that  my  wife  and 
child,  property  and  all,  were  as  safe  as  though  they 
were  guarded  by  a  hundred  soldiers.  I  never  spoke 
a  harsh  word  to  him  in  all  my  life,  for  he  never 
merited  it.  I  have  a  hundred  others,  many  of  them 
fiuthful  and  true,  but  his  loss  is  irreparable." 

I  came  firom  a  section  of  the  Union  where  slavery 
does  not  exist ;  and  I  brought  with  me  all  the  prej- 


udices whidi  so  generally  prevail  in  the  free  states 
in  regard  to  this  "  institution."  I  had  already  seen 
much  to  soften  these,  but  the  observation  of  years 
would  have  failed  to  give  me  so  clear  an  insight 
into  the  relation  between  master  and  servant  as  this 
simple  incident.  It  was.  not  the  haughty  planter, 
the  lordly  tyrant,  talking  of  his  dead  slave  as  of  his 
dead  horse,  but  the  kind-hearted  gentleman,  lament- 
ing the  loss  and  eulogizing  the  virtues  of  his  good 
old  friend,. 

After  ao  interval  of  silence,  my  host  resumed :-» 

'*  There  are,"  said  he,  '*  many  of  the  old  man's 
relatives  and  friends  who  would  wish  to  attend  his 
funeral.  To  afford  them  opportunity,  several  plan* 
tations  have  been  notified  that  he  will  be  buried  to- 
night ;  some,  I  presume,  have  already  arrived ;  and 
desiring  to  see  that  all  things  are  properly  prepared 
for  his  interment,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  ab- 
sence a  few  moments." 

"  Most  certainly  sir ;  but,"  I  added,  **  if  there  is 
no  impropriety,  I  would  be  pleased  to  accompany 
you." 

'*  There  is  none,"  he  replied ;  and  I  fallowed 
him  to  one  of  a  long  row  of  cabins,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  man- 
sion. The  house  was  crowded  with  negroes ;  all 
arose  on  our  entrance,  and  many  of  them  exchanged 
greeting  with  my  host,  in  tones  that  convinced  me 
^that  they  felt  that  he  was  an  object  of  sympathy, 
from  them !  The  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  coffin, 
attired  in  a  shroud  of  the  finest  cotton  materials, 
and  the  coffin  itself  painted  black. 

The  master  stopped  at  its  head,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  cold  brow  of  his  faithful  bondsman, 
gazed  long  and  intently  upon  features  with  which 
he  had  been  so  long  familiar,  and  which  he  now 
looked  upon  for  the  last  tune  on  earth ;  raising  hia 
eyes  at  length  and  glancing  at  the  serious  counte- 
nances now  bent  upon  his,  he  said  solemnly  and 
with  much  feeling — 

''  He  was  a  faithful  servant  and  true  Christian ; 
if  you  follow  his  example,  and  live  as  he  lived,  none 
of  you  need  fear  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  lie 
here." 

A  patriarch,  with  the  snow  of  eighty  winters  on 
his  head,  answered — 

''  Master,  it  is  true,  and  we  will  try  to  live  like 
him." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  general  assent,  and  after 
giving  some  instructions  relative  to  the  banal,  we 
returned  to  the  building. 

About  nine  o'clock  a  servant  appeared  with  the 
notice  that  they  were  ready  to  move,  and  to  know 
if  further  instructions  were  necessary.  My  host 
remarked  to  me  that,  by  stepping  into  the  piaaza,  I 
would  probably  behold,  to  me,  a  novel  scene.  The 
procession  had  moved,  and  its  route  led  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  mansion.  There  were  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  negroes,  arranged  four  deep,  and  fol- 
lowing a  wagon  in  which  was  placed  the  oiffin ; 
down  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  feet  on  each  side,  were  carried  torches  of  the 
resinous  pine,  here  called  lightwood.  About  the 
ceotxe  was  stationed  the  black  preacher,  a  man  of 
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tjie  most  desirable  Icind  of  exercise.  They  are 
mostly  calculated  to  do  harm,  and  are  used  at  a 
time  of  life  when  great  mischief  may  result  from 
them.  Of  this  mischief  I  cannot  patticularize  in 
this  place,  further  than  to  state  that  many  impor- 
tant surgical  diseases  arise  from  undue  straining, 
and  continue  to  afiect  the  whole  of  after-life. 

MUCOUS  mbmbraKks. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  these  common  expres- 
sions, I  may  just  remark  that  there  are  some  terms 
used  which  haye  really  no  meaning  whatever,  and 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  definite  ideas  by 
those  who  use  them.  Sometimes  we  hear  a  friend 
say  that  "he  is  dreadfully  ill  of  the  nerves;''^  and 
another  will  tell  you  he  is  sorry  to  say  that  his 
wife  is  ill,  and  the  doctors  have  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  mucous  membranes.  These  are,  of  course, 
instances  of  expressions  being  used  after  the  man- 
ner of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  without  any  inquiry  as  to 
their  signification. 

SEVEN    YEARS. 

People  conceive  that  there  is  a  change  every 
seven  years  in  the  constitution.  That  a  change  is 
continually  going  on  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We 
know  that  an  infant  grows  to  a  full-sized  man,  and 
consequently  there  must  be  a  change  of  particles 
— a  removal  of  some,  and  a  fresh  deposition  of 
others — else  we  should  have  a  mere  superimpo- 
sition  of  parts,  and  the  body  of  the  infant  would 
be  contained  in  that  of  the  adult.  But  as  to  the 
seven  years :  for  my  part  I  never  could  understand 
how  people  satisfied  themselves  that  such  changes 
were  completed  in  exactly  seven  years.  I  have 
often  been  asked  by  my  patients — "  Doctor,  do 
you  think  I  shall  ever  get  rid  of  this  complaint? 
they  say  there  is  a  change  every  seven  years ;  I 
look  forward  for  this  time,  for  I  have  already  been 
ill  five."  The  Roman  Lustrum  was,  I  think,  a 
space  of  five  yean,  the  Greek  Olympiad  a  space 
of  four  years,  but  the  seven  years  is  the  favorite 
period  chosen  as  the  one  which  regalates  the 
changes  of  the  body  in  public  opinion.  Of  course 
a  period  like  this  will  bring  about  many  changes, 
and  one  cannot  but  look  forward  to  such  a  period 
with  feelings  of  interest  and  anxiety ;  still  there 
seems  no  good  reason  to  select  this  as  the  pre- 
scribed limits  for  the  operations  of  nature. 

AMPUTATION. 

Persons  are  very  curious,  and  it  is  very  natural 
they  should  be,  respecting  surgical  operations.  I 
have  often  been  asked  what  was  the  most  painful 
part  of  an  amputation ;  and  before  the  answer  could 
be  well  given,  the  querist  has  declared  his  own 
conviction,  that  the  act  of  sawing  through  the  bone, 
or  at  any  rate  cutting  through  the  marrow,  must 
be  the  critical  point.  Now  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  by  any  means  the  case  ;  and  on  thinking 
upon  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea 
arises  simply  from  the  word  marrow  being  sug- 


gestive of  great  sensibility,  and,  as  it  were,  tlie 
essence  of  all  that  is  profound.  But  the  marrow 
is  merely  the  oily  matter  contained  in  the  bones, 
and  must  in  itself  be  devoid  of  sensation.  In  one 
application  of  the  word  it  is  true ;  it  has  reference 
to  an  important  part,  as  in  the  expression  "  spinal 
marrow ;"  but  this  use  of  the  word,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  medical  men,  is  altogether  incorrect,  and 
arose  in  error.  What  is  called  ^e  spinal  marrow 
is  not  marrow  at  all,  but  a  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  is  continuous  with  the  brain. 

In  speaking  of  surgical  operations,  I  may  men- 
tion it  as  a  common  idea  that  surgeons  were  in  the 
habit  of  adopting  means  of  deadening  pain  before 
they  undertook  an  operation.  Before,  however, 
the  recent  employment  of  ether  and  chloroform, 
nothing  was  used  expressly  for  this  purpose.  The 
tourniquet,  which  is  placed  round  the  limb  to  com- 
press the  artery,  and  prevent  loss  of  blood,  was 
no  doubt  supposed  to  be  principally  to  numb  pain. 

SCURVY. 

If  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  a  professed 
work  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  we  find  a  great  many 
diseases  described  in  a  great  many  hard  names,  and 
at  first  feel  quite  confounded  in  our  attempts  to 
apply  these  terms  properly  to .  the  cases  we  see. 
However,  the  public  have  made  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter of  it.  With  the  great  mass  of  people,  there 
is  one  name  which  they  apply  in  every  instance, 
and  in  every  instance  they  apply  it  wrongly.  This 
is  scurvy.     "  What  a  pity  (you  will  hear  it  said) 

that  Mr.  A is  so  scorbutic!"     "And  really 

Miss  B would  bo  very  well-looking,  if  it  was 

not  for  that  scorbutic  eruption."  "  What  is  this 
eruption V*  you  ask.  "Oh,  that  ia  only  a  little 
scurvy,  which  I  have  had  many  years."  "  Pray, 
doctor,  can  you  give  me  anvthing  for  the  aca> 
vyt" 

Now,  properly,  the  scurvy  is  a  disease  almost 
confined  to  sailors,  arising  from  the  want  of  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  vegetables.  The  symptoms  of  scurry 
are  entirely  different  from  those  which  commonly 
go  under  this  name  in  a  popular  sense.  There  is 
a  soft,  spongy,  and  bleeding  state  of  the  gums, 
and  great  debility  of  the  body.  There  is,  in  re- 
ality, no  proper  eruption  on  the  skin,  but  irregular 
blotches,  like  those  produced  by  a  bruise.  This 
disease  is  not  often  seen  except  amongst  sailon, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  eruptions  which  we  so 
often  see  in  people's  fhoes. 


Solid  Milk. — We  observe  in  the  Repertory  of 
Patent  Inventions  for  January,  that  a  Mr.  Felix 
Louis  of  South wark  has  enrolled  a  process  for  pre- 
serving cows*  milk,  goats'  milk,  and  asses'  milk, 
by  converting  the  same  into  solid  cakes  or  masses, 
which  are  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  which  roaj 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  losing  their  origioal 
sweetness  and  freshness.  The  entire  process,  if  we 
understand  aright  the  terms  of  the  specification,  con- 
sists in  a  little  sweetening  by  sugar,  agitation,  evap- 
oration, and  pressure. — Chambers^  Journal, 
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THE  MIGHT  FUNERAL  OF  A  SLAVE. 

TttvrKfthUSio  lecently  on  bttsinesa,  in  the  interiOT 
of  Georgia,  I  reached,  jii3t  at  sunset,  the  mansion 
of  the  proprietor  through  whose  estate,  for  the  last 
half  hour  of  my  journey,  I  had  pursued  my  way. 
My  tired  companion  pricked  his  ears,  and  with  a 
low  whinny  indicated  his  pleasure  as  I  turned  up 
the  broad. avenue  leading  tq  the  hquse.  Calling  to 
a  black  boy  is  view.,  I  made  him  inquire,  of  his 
owner  if  I  could  be  acGomopodsted  with  lodgings 
for  the  night. 

My  request  brought  the  proprietor  himself  to  the 
door,  and  from  thence  to  the  gate,  when,  afler  a 
scrutinizing  glance  at  my  person  and  equipments, 
he  inquired  my  name,  business,  and  destinaiiou.  I 
promptly  responded  to  his  questions,  and  he  invited 
me  to  alight  and  enter  the  house,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  southern  hospitality. 

He  was  apparently  thirty  years  of  age,  and  evi- 
dently a  man  of  education  and  refinement  I  soon 
observed  an  air  of  gloomy  abstraction  about  him ; 
he  said  but  little,  and  even  that  little  seemed  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  obviate  the  seeming  want  of 
civility  to  a  stranger.  At  supper  tho  mistress  of 
the  mansion  appeared,  and  did  the  honors  of  the 
table,  in  her  particular  department ;  she  was  exceed- 
ingly lady-like  and  beautiful.  She  retired  immedi- 
ately after  supper,  and  a  servant  handing  some 
splendid  Habannas  on  a  small  silver  tray,  we  had 
seated  ourselves  comfortably  before  the  enormous 
fire  of  oak  wood,  when  a  servant  appeared  at  the 
end  door  near  my  host,  hat  in  hand,  and  uttered,  in 
subdued  but  distinct  tones,  the,  to  me,  startling 
words— 

•*  Master,  de  coffin  hab  come." 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  only  reply,  and  the  ser- 
Tant  disappeared. 

My  host  remarked  my  gaze  of  inquisitive  wonder, 
and  replied  to  it : — 

*' I  have  been  sad,  sad,"  said  he,  '*  to-day.  I 
have  had  a  greater  misfortune  than  I  have  experi- 
enced since  my  father's  death.  I  lost  this  morning 
the  truest  and  most  reliable  friend  I  had  in  the 
world — one  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  honor 
and  respect  since  my  earliest  recollection ;  he  was 
the  playmate  of  my  father's  youth,  and  the  Mentor 
of  mine ;  a  faithful  servant,  an  honest  man,  and  sin- 
cere Christian.  I  stood  by  his  bedside  to-day,  and 
with  his  hands  clasped  in  mine  I  heard  the  last 
words  he  uttered ;  they  were,  '  Master,  meet  me 
in  heaven.' " 

His  voice  faltered  a  moment,  and  he  continued 
after  a  pause,  with  increased  excitement : — 

**  His  loss  is  a  melancholy  one  to  me.  If  I  left 
my  home,  I  said  to  him,  *  John,  see  that  all  things 
are  taken  care  of,*  and  I  knew  that  my  wife  and 
child,  property  and  all,  were  as  safe  as  though  they 
were  guarded  by  a  hundred  soldiers.  I  never  spoke 
a  harsh  word  to  him  in  all  my  life,  for  he  never 
merited  it.  I  have  a  hundred  others,  many  of  them 
iatthful  and  true,  but  his  loss  is  irreparable." 

I  came  firom  a  section  of  the  Union  where  slavery 
does  not  exist ;  and  I  brought  with  me  all  the  prej- 


odicea  which  so  generally  prevaH  in  the  free  states 
in  regard  to  this  '*  institution."  I  had  already  seen 
much  to  soften  these,  but  the  observation  of  years 
would  have  failed  to  give  me  so  clear  an  insight 
into  the  relation  between  master  and  servant  as  this 
simple  incident.  It  was.  not  the  haughty  planter, 
the  lordly  tyrant,  talking  of  liis  dead  slave  as  of  his 
dead  horse,  but  the  kind-hearted  gentleman,  lament- 
ing the  loss  and  eulogisdng  the  virtues  of  his  good 
o\d  friend. 

After  ap  interval  of  silence,  my  host  resumed  :— 

'*  Theri9  are,"  said  he,  '*  many  of  the  old  man's 
relatives  and  friends  who  would  wish  to  attend  hi^ 
funeral.  To  afibrd  them  opportunity,  several  plan- 
tations have  been  notified  that  he  will  be  buried  to-, 
night ;  some,  I  presume,  have  already  arrived ;  and 
desiring  to  see  that  all  things  are  properly  prepared 
for  his  interment,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  ab- 
sence a  few  moments." 

'*  Most  certainly  sir ;  but,"  I  added,  **  if  there  is 
no  impropriety,  I  would  be  pleased  to  accompany 
you." 

'*  There  is  none,"  he  replied ;  and  I  followed 
him  to  one  of  a  long  row  of  cabins,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  man- 
sion. The  house  was  crowded  with  negroes ;  all 
arose  on  our  entrance,  and  many  of  them  exchanged 
greeting  with  my  host,  in  tones  that  convinced  me 
^that  they  felt  that  he  was  an  object  of  sympathy 
from  them !  The  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  coffin, 
attired  in  a  shroud  of  the  finest  cotton  materials, 
and  the  coffin  itself  painted  black. 

The  master  stopped  at  its  head,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  cold  brow  of  his  faithful  bondsman, 
gazed  long  and  intently  upon  features  with  which 
he  had  been  so  long  familiar,  and  which  he  now 
looked  upon  for  the  last  time  on  earth ;  raising  hia 
eyes  at  length  and  glancing  at  the  serious  counte- 
nances now  bent  upon  his,  he  said  solemnly  and 
with  much  feeling— 

**  He  was  a  faithful  servant  and  true  Christian ; 
if  you  follow  his  example,  and  hve  as  he  lived,  none 
of  you  need  fear  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  lie 
here." 

A  patriarch,  with  the  snow  of  eighty  winters  on 
his  head,  answered — 

**  Master,  it  is  true,  and  we  will  try  to  live  like 
him." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  general  assent,  and  after 
giving  some  instructions  relative  to  the  banal,  we 
returned  to  the  building. 

About  nine  o'ckxsk  a  servant  appeared  with  the 
notice  that  they  were  ready  to  move,  and  to  know 
if  further  instructions  were  necessary.  My  host 
remarked  to  me  that,  by  stepping  into  the  piazza,  I 
would  probably  behold,  to  me,  a  novel  scene.  The 
procession  had  moved,  and  its  route  led  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  mansion.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  negroes,  arranged  four  deep,  and  fol- 
lowing a  wagon  in  which  was  placed  the  ooffin ; 
down  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  feet  on  each  side,  were  carried  torches  of  the 
resinous  pine,  here  called  lightwood.  About  the 
centie  was  stationed  the  black  preacher,  a  man  of 
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gigantic  frame  and  stentorian  langs,  who  gave  out 
from  memory  the  words  of  a  hymn  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  The  southern  negroes  are  proverbial  for 
the  melody  and  compass  of  their  voices,  and  I  thought 
that  hymn,  mellowed  by  distance,  the  most  solemn 
and  yet  the  sweetest  music  that  had  ever  fallen  upon 
my  ear.  The  stillness  of  the  night  and  strength  of 
their  voices  enabled  me  to  distinguish  the  air  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile. 

It  was  to  me  a  strange  and  solemn  scene,  and  no 
incident  of  my  life  has  impressed  me  with  more 
powerful  emotions  than  the  night  funeral  of  the  poor 
negro.  For  this  reason  I  have  hastily  and  most 
imperfectly  sketched  its  leading  features. — Home 
Journal, 


MAGNETISM   AMONG  THE   SHAKERS. 
BT   MISS  C.   M.   SEDGWICK. 

One  of  the  brethren  from  a  Shaker  settlement  in 
our  neighborhood,  called  on  us  the  other  day.  I 
was  staying  with  a  friend,  in  whose  atmosphere 
there  is  a  moral  power,  analogous  to  some  chemical 
test,  which  elicits  from  every  form  of  humanity 
whatever  of  sweet  and  genial  is  in  it.  Our  visitor 
was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  an  old  member  of  his 
order,  having  joined  it  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  I  have  known 
marked  individuals  among  these  people,  and  yet  it 
surprises  me  when  I  see  an  original  stamp  of  char- 
acter, surviving  the  extinguishing  monotony  of  life, 
or  rather  suspended  animation  among  them.  What 
God  has  impressed  man  cannot  efface.  To  a  child's 
eye,  each  leaf  of  a  tree  is  like  the  other  ;  to  a  phi- 
losopher's, each  has  its  distinctive  mark. 

Our  friend  W *s  individuality  might  have  struck 

a  careless  observer.  He  has  nothing  of  the  angular, 
crusty,  silent  aspect  of  his  yea  and  nay  brethren, 
who  have  a  perfect  conviction  that  they  have  dived 
to  the  bottom  of  the- well  and  found  the  pearl  truth, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  look  upon  them  as 
the  bottom  of  a  well  indeed ;  but  without  the  pearl, 
and  with  only  so  much  light  as  may  come  in  through 
the  little  aperture  that  communicates  with  the  out 
ward  world.  Neither  are  quite  right;  the  Shaker 
has  no  monopoly  of  truth  or  holiness,  but  we  be- 
lieve he  has  enough  of  both  to  light  a  dusky  path 
to  heaven.  Friend  W-. is  a  man  of  no  preten- 
sion whatever ;  but  content  in  conscious  mediocrity. 
We  were  at  dinner  when  he  came  in  ;  but  friend 
W is  too  child-like  or  too  simple,  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  observance  of  conventional  politeness. 
He  declined  an  invitation  to  dine,  saying  he  had 
eaten  and  was  not  hungry,  and  seated  himself  in  the 
corner,  afler  depositing  some  applet  on  the  table,  of 
rare  size  and  beauty. 

'*  I  have  brought  some  notions,  too,"  he  said, 

"  for  you,  B ,"  and  he  took  from  his  ample 

pocket  his  handkerchief,  in  which  he  had  tied  up  a 
parcel  of  sugar-plums  and  peppermints.  B ac- 
cepted them  most  affably,  and  without  any  appar- 
ent recoiling,  shifted  them  from  the  old  man's  hand- 
kerchief to  an  empty  plate  beside  her.     **  Half  of 

them,"  he  said,  "remember,  B ,  are  for . 

You  both  played  and  sung  to  me  last  summer — I 
don't  forget  it.  She  is  a  likely  woman,  and  makes 
the  music  sound  almost  as  good  as  when  I  was 
voung  !"  This  was  enthusiasm  in  the  old  Shaker ; 
but  to  us  it  sounded  strangely,  who  knew  that  she 
who  had  so  kindly  condescended  to  call  back  broth- 
er W -'s  youth,  had  held  crowds  entranced  by  her 


genius.    Brother  W is  a  genial  old  mao,  and 

fifty  years  of  abstinence  from  the  world's  pleasares 
has  not  made  him  forget  or  contemn  them.  He  re- 
sembles the  jolly  friars  in  conventual  life,  who  never 
resist,  and  are  therefore  allowed  to  go  withoot  bits 
or  reins  and  in  a  very  easy  harness.  There  is  no 
:alling  in  restraint  where  there  is  no  desire  for  free- 
om.  It  is  the  **  immortal  longings"  that  make 
the  friction  in  life 

After  dinner,  B ,  at  brother  W 's  request, 

sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  played  for  him  the  varioas 
tunes  that  were  the  favorites  in  rustic  inland  life 
forty  years  ago.  First  the  Highland  Reel,  then 
'<  Money  Musk."  "  I  remember  who  I  danced  that 
with,"  he  said,  "Sophy  Drury.  The  ball  was 
held  in  the  school-room  at  Feeding  fields.  She  is 
tight  built,  and  cheeks  as  red  as  a  rose,  (past  and 
present  were  confounded  in  brother  W 's  imag- 
ination.) I  went  home  with  Sophy — it  was  as  light 
as  day,  and  near  upon  day — ^them  was  pleasant 
times  !"  concluded  the  old  man,  but  without  one 
sigh  of  regret,  and  with  a  gleam  of  light  from  his 
twinkling  gray  eye.     *'  There  have  been  no  such 

pleasant  times  since,  brother  W ,  has  there?" 

asked  B ,  with  assumed  or  real  sympathy.     **  I 

can't  say  that,  B ,  it  has  been  all  along  pleas- 
ant. I  have  had  what  others  called  crosses,  but  I 
don't  look  at  them  that  way  —  what's  the  use, 

The  old  man's  philosophy  struck  me.  There  was 
no  record  of  a  cross  in  his  round  jolly  face.  "Were 
you  married  ?"  I  asked,  "  when  you  joined  the  Sha- 
kers 1"  "0  yes  ;  I  married  at  twenty — it 's  never 
too  soon  nor  too  late  to  do  right,  you  know,  and  it 
was  right  for  me  to  marry  according  to  the  light  I 
had  then.  May  be  you  think  it  was  a  cross  to  part 
from  my  wife — all  men  don't  take  it  so — ^but  I  own 
I  should  ;  I  liked  Eunice.  She  is  a  peaceable  wo- 
man, and  we  Uved  in  unity,  but  it  was  rather  hard 
times,  and  we  felt  a  call  to  join  the  brethren,  and  so 
we  walked  out  of  the  world  together,  and  took  oar 
two  children  with  us.  In  the  Society  she  was  the 
first  woman,  handy  in  all  cases.  "And  she  is  still 
with  you?"  "No.  Our  girl  took  a  notion  and 
went  off,  and  got  married,  and  ray  wife  went  after 
her — that 's  natural  for  mothers,  you  know. 

"  I  went  after  Eunice,  and  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  come  back,  and  she  felt  so  ;  but  its  hard  rooting 
out  mother  love  ;  it 's  planted  deep,  and  spreads 
wide  ;  so  I  left  her  to  nature,  and  troubled  myself 
no  more  about  it,  for  what  was  the  use  ?  My  son, 
too,  took  a  liking  to  a  young  English  girl  that  was 
one  of  our  sisters — may  be  you  have  seen  her !" 
We  had  all  seen  her  and  admired  her  fresh  English 
beauty,  and  deplored  her  fate.  "  Well,  she  was  a 
picture,  and  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  as 
good  as  she  was  handsome.  They  went  off  togeth- 
er :  I  could  not  much  blame  them,  and  I  took  oo 
steps  af\er  them — for  what  was  the  use  1  But  come, 
B  ,  strike  up  again  ;  play  *  Haste  to  the  Wed- 
ding.' "    B o^yed,  and  our  old  friend  song  or 

chanted  a  low  accompaniment ;  in  which  the  danc- 
ing tune  and  the  Shaker  nasal  chant  were  ludi- 
crously mingled.   B played  all  his  favorite  airs, 

and  said,  "You  do  love  dancing,  brother  W ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure — '  praise  him  in  the  cymbals  and 
dances!'" 

"  Oh,  but  I  mean  such  dances  as  we  have  here. 

Would  not  you  like,  brother  W ,  to  come  over 

and  see  us  dance?" 

"  Why,  may  be  I  should." 

"  And  would  not  you  like  to  dance  with  one  of 
our  pretty  young  ladies,  brother  W ?" 
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"  May  be  I  &hou1d.'*  The  old  man's  face  lit  op 
joyoasly,  but  he  smiled  and  shook  his  head.   *'They 

would  not  let  me,  B ,  they  would  not  let  met" 

Perhaps  the  old  Shaker's  imagination  wandered  for 
a  moment  from  the  very  straight  path  of  the  broth- 
erhood, but  it  was  but  a  moment.  His  face  revert- 
ed to  its  placid  passiveness,  and  he  said,  *'  I  am 
perfectly  content.  I  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink 
—everything  good  afler  its  kind,  too— good  clothes 
to  wear,  a  warm  bed  to  sleep  in,  and  just  as  much 
work  as  I  like,  and  no  more."  *'  All  this  and 
heaven  too" — of  which  the  old  man  felt  perfectly 
sure,  was  quite  enough  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  Sha- 
ker's desires. 

"  Now,  B ,"  said  he,  "  you  think  so  much 

of  your  dances,  I  wish  you  could  see  one  of  our 
young  sisters  dance,  when  we  go  up  to  Mount  Ho- 
ly. She  has  the  whirlwind  gift ;  she  will  spin 
round  like  a  top  on  one  foot,  for  half  an  hour,  all 
the  while  seeing  visions,  and  receiving  revela- 
tions." 

This  whirling  is  a  recent  gift  of  the  Shakers. 
The  few  **  world's  folk"  who  have  been  permitted 
to  see  its  exhibition,  compare  its  subjects  to  the 
whirling  Dervishes. 

'*  Have  you  any  other  new  inspiration  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  Gifts,  you  mean  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  we  have  vision- 
ists.  It 's  a  wonderful  mystery  to  me.  I  never 
was  much  for  looking  into  mysteries — they  rather 
scare  me  !"  Naturally  enough,  poor  childlike  old 
man ! 

**  What,  brother  W ,"  I  asked,  "  do  you 

mean  by  a  visionistV 

•'  I  can't  exactly  explain,"  he  replied.  **  They 
see  things  that  the  natural  eye  can't  see,  and  hear, 
and  touch,  and  taste,  with  inward  senses.  As  for 
me,  I  never  had  any  kind  of  gifts,  but  a  contented 
mind,  and  submission  to  those  in  authority,  and  I 
don't  see  at  all  into  this  new  mystery,  it  makes 
me  of  a  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.  I  *11  tell  you 
how  it  acts.  Last  summer  I  was  among  our  breth- 
ren in  York  State,  and  when  I  was  coming  away, 
I  went  down  into  the  garden  to  take  leave  of  a 
young  brother  there.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  carry 
something  for  him  to  Vesta.  Vesta  is  a  young  sis- 
ter, famous  for  her  spiritual  gifts,  whirling,  Ac. " — 
I  could  have  added,  for  I  had  seen  Vesta — for  other 
less  questionable  gifts  in  the  world's  estimation — a 
light  graceful  figure,  graceful  even  in  the  Shaker's 
straight  jacket,  and  a  face  like  a  young  Sybil's. — 

'*  Well,"  continued  brother  W ,  "  he  put  his 

hand  in  his  pocket  as  if  to  take  out  something,  and 
then  stretchmg  it  to  me,  he  said,  '  I  want  you  to 
give  this  white  pear  to  Vesta.'  I  felt  to  take 
something,  though  I  saw  nothing,  and  a  sort  of  a 
trickling  heat  ran  through  me  ;  and  even  now, when 
I  think  of  it,  I  have  the  same  feelin?,  fainter,  but 
the  same.  When  I  got  home  I  asked  Vesta  if  she 
knew  that  young  brother.  *  Yea,'  she  said.  I  put 
my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  took  it  out  again,  to  all 
earthly  seeming  as  empty  as  it  went  in,  and  stretched 
it  out  to  her.  *  Oh,  a  white  pear !'  she  said.  As  I 
hope  for  salvation,  every  word  that  I  tell  you  is 
true,"  concluded  the  old  man.  It  was  evident  he 
believed  every  word  of  it  to  be  true.  The  incredu- 
lous may  imagine  that  there  was  some  clandestine  in- 
tercourse between  the  **  young  brother"  and  **young 
sister,"  and  that  simple  old  brother  Wilcox  was 
merely  made  the  medium  of  a  fact  or  sentiment, 
symbolized  by  the  white  pear.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  animal  magnetism  has  penetra- 
Voii  into  the  cold  and  dark  recesses  of  the  Shakers. 
— Sartains  Magazine, 
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Writings  of  Rev,  Wm,  Bradford  Homer ^  with  an 
Intrwituction  on  the  influence  of  Theological  Semi* 
nariesj  and  a  Memoir,  By  Professor  E.  A. 
Park,  of  Andover.  2d  edition :  T.  R.  Marvin, 
Boston. 

There  are  some  faces  whose  expressive  beauty 
no  pencil  can  transfer  to  canvass,  so  there  are  some 
characters  which  no  pen  can  fully  delineate.  Ho- 
mer is  one  of  these.  Professor  Park  has  given  an 
outline  which  must  charm  and  profit  the  reader,  but 
for  the  filling  up  the  mind  turns  instinctively  to  the 
original,  and  there  sees  excellence  which  cannot  be 
transferred  to  paper.  We  are  glad  a  second  editioa 
has  been  called  for.  The  influence  of  such  works 
must  be  highly  salutary  upon  the  young,  especially 
upon  the  young  student  in  every  stage  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  the  candidate  for  the  sacred  ministry, 
or  the  young  pastor,  may  see  here  a  singleness  of 
aim  which  he  need  not  fear  to  imitate. 

The  present  edition  contains  in  an  Appendix  a 
sketch  of  the  character  of  the  father  of  Homer,  to 
whose  excellences  the  mercantile  community  of 
Boston  paid  so  deserved  a  tribute. —  Vt.  Chronicle, 

Amesthesia;  or,  The  Employment  of  Chloroform  and 
Ether  in  Surgery,  &c.  By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M. 
D.  Philadelphia.  Lindsay  &■  Blakiston. 
This  timely  and  useful  book  contains  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  new  methods  of  annihilating  pain,  in  the 
practice  of  surgery,  &c.;  and  although  addressed 
to  the  profession  alone,  yet  the  subject  is  so  inter- 
esting that  it  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  every 
class  of  readers.  All  the  objections  to  the  use  of 
these  agents,  whether  philosophical  or  religious, 
are  here  examined  and  refuted,  by  an  author  whose 
scholarship,  experience  and  exalted  reputation  en- 
title him  to  be  heard.  Dr.  Simpson  dwells  at  great 
length  on  etherization  in  surgery,  dealing  in  facts 
and  statistics  chiefly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating much  greater  success  in  this  department 
when  the  patients  have  been  subjected  to  aniesthet- 
ic  agents,  than  when  they  are  dispensed  with. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  book,  however,  is  to  prove 
the  propriety  and  safety  of  employing  chloroform  in 
midwifery. — N,  Y.  Com,  Advertiser, 

Layard^s  Nineveh,  and  its  Remains,     Published  by 

George  P.  Putnam,  New  York. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher  the  second 
volume  of  Layard*s  Nineveh,  a  work  of  which  we 
have  before,  more  than  once,  spoken  with  high 
praise,  while  noticing  the  first  volume.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is,  if  possible,  still  more  deeply  inter- 
esting than  its  predecessor,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  map,  and  a  very  large  number — upwards 
of  eighty — illustrations,  respecting  the  extraordi- 
nary relics  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  its  **  ex- 
ceeding great  city  of  three  days'  journey;"  of 
which  these  unburied  sculptures  of  stone,  some  not 
very  authentic  chapters  of  profane  history,  and  a 
few  solemn  and  fearful  passages  in  Holy  Writ  are 
— with  the  mounds  of  desolation  that  mark  the 
place  of  Nineveh  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris — ^the 
sole  vestiges  and  memorials.  One  third  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  final  excavations ;  the  remainder,  forming  Part 
II.  of  the  work,  is  devoted  to  a  highly  interesting 
series  of  chapters  on  Assyrian  history,  character, 
manners,  arts,  letters,  &c.;  in  fact,  a  general  arch- 
eological  disquisition  in  regard  to  this  ancient  peo- 
ple ;  in  which  Mr.  Layard's  discoveries  at  Nimroud 
come  into  requisition  with  great  force,  and  exhibit 
their  true  importance  and  value. —  U,  S.  Gazette, 
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PROfl^jecTos.— This  work  in  coaducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  faror- 
ibly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  aud  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  gi^e 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  bat  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  yariety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  iuliy  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  £tftnMir^A, 
Quarterly f  and  other  Reviews;  and  BlackioootVa  nM)le 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  bis  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Eiraminer^  the  judicious  AtheJKtum^  the 
busy  and  industrious  IMerary  Gazelle^  the  sensible  and 
cuinprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tum Observer  i  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Servicef  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University ,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser's,  TcuVs,  Ainsworth*s,  Hood^s,  ana  Sportinr  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chxtmherai*  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  T/te  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  liy  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies.  ^ 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 

Terms. — ^The  Livivo  Aos  is  published  every  Satur- 
dan,  by  E.  Littkll  &.  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston;  Price  I2i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  Ite 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^To 
insure  regularity  in  maihng  toe  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  ojffUe  qfpuolication^  as  above. 

Oubsy  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  sa 
follows  :— 

Four  copies  for       ...       •    #20  00. 
Nina      «      «  ....    #40  00, 

Twelva**     «         ....    •9000. 

Complete  sets.  In  twenty  volumes,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1849,  liandsomeW  l)ound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are 
for  sale  at  forty  aoHars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  nnmbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  their  vali». 

Bindingn—yft  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numMrs  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in 
exchange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding 
is  60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  hoond  to  one 
pattern,  thsre  will  be  no  difficulty  la  matching  the  fotnrs 
volumes. 


now  becomes  every  intflligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be.  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  fully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  deperiment  of  Foreign 
aflairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  LLving  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement— to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

Jrers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
cisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cfhildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in<.oar  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed  family.  We  say  indispensabUt  because  in  thjs 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appeiiit 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  *'i0*nnotsm>f  the  wheat  from  the 
ehaf,"  by  providing  abundantly  tor  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 

Aff-enctes.— We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion ol  this  work^and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  oommissioa 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refier- 
ences. 

Posl^g«.^ When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  psmphld, 
at  4h  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  ( U  cts. )    We  add  the  definitioB  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspoper  is  "  any  printed  pnbUcatioa,  issoed  ia 
numliers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  sad 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  oos 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.** 

Monthly  parte.^Fm  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  fem,  tht 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  contaiaing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  snaps  it  shows  to  grest 
advantage  m  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  is 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  guarterues. 
But  we  recommead  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  sad 
fuller  of  lifow  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  abont  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volnms 
containing  as  moch  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


WAsnnrvrow,  27  Dao.,  1846. 
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THE  PALACE   OF  MARLY. 

nULNSLATkD    FROH   TBI    MOSBB    DCS  PAlUXXSfl, 
BT  ANNB  T.    WtLBUE. 

I. — HOW  THE  KINO   LOUIS  XIT.  BECAME  A  HERMIT. 

Fame  is  as  capricious  as  fortune.  She  has  not 
trumpets  enough  to  celebrate  the  palaces,  the  chatr 
eauXy  the  scenery  and  the  chronicles  of  Ver- 
sailles, of  Fontainebleau,  of  Meudon,  of  St.  Gev- 
nuiin,  &c.,  whose  reputation  is  indeed  merited ; 
and  leayes  in  the  obscurity  of  oblivion  one  of  those 
localities  in  the  kingdom  of  France  most  enchant- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  most  fruitful  of  interesting 
associations.  It  is  time  to  avenge  Marly  for  the 
neglect  of  Fashion,  who  has  obliterated  it  from  her 
tablets  for  a  hundred  years  past ;  the  forgetfulness 
of  M.  Vatout,  who  has  not  even  inscribed  its  name 
among  the  Royal  Residences;  of  travellers  and 
artists,  who  have  not  bestowed  upon  it  a  page  or  a 
picture;  finally,  of  princes,  who  have  scarcely 
deigned  to  visit  there  the  shade  of  Louis  XIV. 

Marly-Le-Roi,  it  is  true,  figured  but  a  moment 
in  history ;  but  with  what  edati  what  glory,  and 
what  originality !  To  these  we  are  about  to  call 
your  attention. 

Afier  having  admired  it  in  its  greatness,  we 
will  not  imitate  those  who  have  abandoned  it  in 
its  decline ;  we  will  love  it  in  the  majesty  of  its 
rain,  so  beautiful  and  so  smiling  still. 

One  may  go  to  Marly  now  by  railroad  from  St. 
Germain  or  Versailles.  Active  pedestrians  may 
go  by  Raeil  or  by  Bougival,  whence  they  reach 
their  destination  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
woods  of  Louvecienne. 

Tou  have  often  contemplated,  from  St.  Ger- 
main, diat  aqueduct,  with  its  colossal  arches,  which 
reminds  you  of  the  finest  works  of  Rome,  and 
which  so  admirably  crowns,  on  the  south,  the 
celebrated  view  from  the  terrace — when  the  sun, 
already  set  to  the  woods  which  it  overlooks,  still 
gilds  its  summit  with  a  lingering  ray.  Marly 
reposes  at  the  foot  of  this  aqueduct,  an  immortal 
relic  of  its  splendor. 

If  you  arrive  there  by  this  route,  you  will  have 
turned  a  hundred  times  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
richest  valley  of  the  Seine. 

By  the  road  from  Versailles  the  prospect  is 
less  extensive  and  less  varied.  The  eye  loses 
itself  in  a  horizon  of  villas,  parks  and  forests. 

It  was  on  this  road  that,  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  on  a  beautiful  and  mild 
morning  of  the  spring  of  1676,  two  carriages  were 
advancing,  each  drawn  by  six  horses.  Three 
men  were  in  the  first,  four  in  the  second,  all  in 
the  costume  of  the  court,  with  enormous  ferrugues 
fidling  over  their  shoulders  and  plumed  hats  on 
their  knees.     One  only  from  time  to  time  covered 
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his  head,  and  addressed  his  companions,  whose 
conversation  was  limited  to  respectful  replies.   ^ 

This  man  was  clad  more  simply  than  the  others ; 
a  pourpoirU  of  black  velvet,  almost  plain ;  a  vest 
of  red  cloth  finely  embroidered ;  no  rings  on  his 
fingers ;  a  few  jewels  on  his  shoes,  and  garters ; 
the  edge  of  his  hat  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace ; 
a  cane  with  golden  tassels  between  his  knees; 
these  were  all.  The  countenance  of  this  person- 
age, still  youthful  and  vigorous,  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  majesty  equalled  only  by  its  sadness.  One 
would  have  thought  him  a  courtier  weary  of 
pleasures  and  of  grandeur,  withdrawing,  still 
young,  from  the  court  and  from  the  world.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  escort  was  far  from  announcing  a 
hermit,  for  a  throng  of  cavaliers  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed his  equipage. 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  the  hills  of 
Louvecienne,  (or  Louvienne,)  the  two  can^iges 
stopped,  and  the  seven  travellers  alighted.  He 
whom  we  may  call  the  master,  the  man  with  the 
cane,  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  six 
others.  They  established  themselves  on  a  natural 
terrace  and  cast  their  eyes  over  the  country. 

On  all  sides  the  prospect  was  admirable,  much 
more  so  than  at  present ;  for  nature,  left  to  her- 
self, had  freely  lavished  her  riches.  The  eye 
embraced  on  the  east  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
Bougival,  Croissy,  Chatou,  the  towers  of  Paris, 
Montmorency,  Argentneil,  &c.;  on  the  south,  the 
woods  of  Lucienne,  of  La  Celle,  of  Versailles, 
&c.;  on  the  north,  St.  Germain,  with  its  terraces, 
the  river  at  its  feet,  in  the  distance  the  houses  and 
the  heights  of  Andrezy,  Chanteloup,  &c.;  on  the 
west  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of  Marly  of 
L'Etang,  of  Fourqueux,  of  Mareil.  &c.;  all  diess 
tapestried  with  green  fields,  flowery  meadows, 
waving  forests,  interspersed  with  ancient  steeples, 
gray  turrets,  white  houses,  watercourses  like 
silvery  ribbons,  long  roads  winding  like  serpents 
among  the  verdure. 

When  these  seven  personages  had  examined 
the  panorama,  a  scene  took  place  among  them 
which  reminds  one  of  Jesus  upon  the  mountain, 
tempted  by  Satan. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  servants  to  the  master, 
"  have  you  fixed  your  choice?" 

The  master  hesitated,  turned  three  times,  and 
asked  their  opinions.  One  counselled  him  to 
select  Ijou/ecienne,  as  the  site  most  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  and  best  situated  for  a  habitation. 

**  Too  well  situated,  indeed ;  I  should  expend 
millions  there." 

The  objection  made  the  noblemen  smile  witb 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  resamed  the  man  with  the  cane,  *'  it  is 
not  a  palace  I  would  seek,  it  is  not  evoa  a 
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chateau ;  it  is  a  hermitage  wherein  to  expiate 
OUT  sins,  a  cottage  where  I  may  dine  and  sleep 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  ■  In  a  word,  I  want  a 
nothing;  the  only  requisite  is  that  it  please  me." 

Another  praised  La  Celle  St.  Cloud  ;  a  third, 
Bougival ;  a  fourth,  Monhuisson,  &c. 

The  roaster  still  shook  his  head,  and  replied : 
'*  These  would  cost  too  much !" 

At  last,  he  himself  pointed  out,  towards  the 
west,  a  little  steeple  rising  between  two  valleys. 

"  What  village  is  that?"  asked  he. 

"  It  is  Marly-Le-Chastel."  . 

'*  Well,  Marly  pleases  me.  I  will  build  my 
cell  there." 

All  the  gentlemen  looked  at  one  another  with 
stupefaction.  Very  soon  those  who  always  flattered 
the  principal  personage,  who  froze  when  he  was 
cold,  and  perspired  when  he  was  warm,  exclaimed 
at  the-  wonderful  discovery,  the  beauty  of  the 
site  and  landscape,  the  unparalleled  taste  and  dis- 
cernment of  the  master ;  they  declared  them- 
selves blind,  imbecile,  stupid,  not  to  have  dis- 
tinguished the  superb  Marly  at  once.  A  few, 
perhaps  less  weak,  seeing  the  man  with  the  cane 
laugh  at  the  first,  timidly  hazarded  an  objection  on 
the  insufficiency  of  the  place  for  so  great  an  inhab- 
itant! One  only,  the  same  who  had  proposed 
Louvecienne,  dared  to  speak  plainly  his  thoughts, 
which  were  those  of  every  one  else. 

"  One  cannot  build  at  Marly  excepting  in  the 
valley  towards  the  east.  Now  this  valley  is  nar- 
row, deep,  with  steep  sides,  inaccessible  by  its 
marshes,  enclosed  by  hills  on  every  side  ;  it  is  a 
sink  for  all  the  gutters  in  the  neighborhood,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  serpents,  carrion,  lizards  and  frogs." 

'*  I  am  of  your  opinion,  sir,"  replied  the  mas- 
ter, to  the  great  consternation  of  the  flatterers ; 
'*  and  this  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I  prefer  Mar- 
ly. I  cannot,  whatever  may  happen,  spend  money 
in  this  sink,  without  prospect,  destitute  of  water, 
and  so  limited.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cleanse  it 
and  build  a  cottage  there.  I  am  weary  of  great- 
ness and  a  crowd ;  I  want  littleness  and  solitude. 
I  could  not  have  chosen  better." 

And  the  courtiers  applauded  anew,  declaring 
Marly  as  modest  as  they  had  pronounced  it 
«»upcrb. 

"  So,  it  is  decided,"  resumed  the  anchorite  with 
the  jewelled  garters.  **  Let  it  be  purchased,  the 
marshes  drained,  and  let  Mansard,  our  architect, 
be  summoned.  We  will  come  next  year,  gentle- 
men, to  hunt  the  stag  at  Marly-Le-Chastel,  which 
shall  henceforth  be  called  Marly-Le-Roi." 

The  man  who  spoke  thus  was  indeed  the  king, 
the  king  par  excellence,  for  it  was  Louis  XIV. 

He  had  taken  on  this  day  a  fancy  for  a  hermit- 
age, because  Madame  de  Montespan  had  had  a 
headache  at  Versailles,  and  the  grave  Maintenon 
was  now  on  the  ascendency. 

The  nobleman  who  had  dared  to  contradict  him, 
was  M.  de  Cavoye,  the  courtier  who  learnt  his 
profession  of  Racine.  He  did  not  forget  the  hill 
of  Louvecienne,  which  he  avenged  at  a  later 
period,  for  the  king's  neglect,  by  establishing  a 


charming  villa  there.  M.  Le  Comte  de  Hocqaart 
has  now  in  his  possession  a  clock  which  is  called 
La  Cavoise, 

When  the  valley  of  Marly  had  been  purchased 
and  drained,  Louis  XIV.  returned  thither  with 
Mansard. 

The  great  address  of  the  architect  of  Versailles 
was  to  flatter  the  king  better  than  any  one  else, 
and  here  is  a  specimen. 

Arrived  at  Marly,  the  master  and  the  servant 
discussed  the  plan  of  the  hermitage.  Mansard, 
as  usual,  proposed  imperfect  edifices  and  impossi- 
ble gardens.  Louis  XIV.  had  the  less  trouble  in 
completing  the  first  and  rectifying  the  second,  that 
his  counsellor  ingeniously  put  him  in  the  way  of 
doing  this,  insinuating  his  own  secret  ideas  b^ 
their  very  contrast  with  those  suggested. 

Mansard  would  then  exclaim  admiringly  :  "I 
should  never  have  thought  of  that !  Your  majesty 
is  indeed  in  the  right.  I  am  but  a  scholar  beside 
you.  Judge  and  speak,  lord  and  master;  your 
mason  will  listen  and  obey." 

The  architect  was  doubly  interested  in  thus  ad- 
dressing the  king.  He  was  at  once  ensuring  and 
increasing  his  favor  and  his  fortune. 

Louis  XIV.  had,  besides,  too  good  an  eye  and 
too  acute  a  perception  of  great  things,  to  recoil  at 
Marly  any  more  than  at  Versailles,  before  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mansard. 

The  first  day  a  simple  dwelling  and  a  few  par^ 
terres  were  drawn  on  paper.  The  next  day  loflg- 
ings  for  the  guards  and  the  officers  were  added ; 
another  day,  for  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
court. 

The  ladies  once  admitted,  fetes  became  indis- 
pensable. Now,  how  were  fetes  to  be  given 
without  apartments  of  reception  1  And  then  how 
could  one  walk  but  in  a  park,  a  park  watered  by 
streams  1  To  open  channels  for  these,  was  to 
open  a  vein  for  millions.  This  supposed,  should 
things  be  half  done  1  Prudence  would  be  folly, 
and  economy,  extravagance  ;  it  became  necessary 
to  return  to  the  grand  or  renounce  the  beautiful. 

Louis  XIV.  nevertheless  hesitated,  and  the 
labors,  commenced  in  1679,  were  suspended  ten 
times ;  but  the  architect  returned  with  his  new 
suggestions,  and  the  eye  of  the  master  continually 
saw  reasons  for  the  enlargement  of  his  plans. 

*'  We  might  put  four  pavilions  here,"  said 
Mansard. 

"  Put  twelve !"  replied  Louis  XIV. 

*'  I  do  not  know  where  to  place  the  chapel." 

**  Here,  with  a  little  wing  on  each  side." 

*'  A  little  parterre  will  suffice,  I  think." 

"  A  little  parterre  at  the  south,  but  a  large 
parterre  at  the  north." 

''  A  basin  in  the  latter!" 

"  Why  not  two  or  three?" 

"  Without  fountains  or  cascades !" 

"  Since  we  have  water,  we  may  as  well  use  it. 
I  will  have  here  a  jet  d'eau  of  sixty  feet,  there 
three  bouillons,  there  five  others.  And  what  should 
prevent  our  making  a  river  flow  through  this  av»> 
nuel" 
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"  How,  sire,  a  river  V 

"  Once  brought  upon  this  mountain,  the  water 
will  descend  of  itself.  I  see  that  from  here.  Man- 
sard ;  an  enormons  bunch  of  sheaves  at  the  sum- 
mit ;  on  the  declivity,  a  hundred  steps  will  form 
as  many  cascades ;  a  few  bold  jets  at  the  right  and 
left ;  at  the  foot  an  immense  basin,  with  groups 
of  marble  and  bronze." 

And  Mansard  exclaimed,  clapped  his  hands  with 
enthusiasm,  and  confessed  that  no  architect  in  the 
world  could  have  conceived  such  an  idea.  For 
once,  he  told  the  truth. 

'*  Nothing  is  wanting  to  execute  all  these  won- 
ders, but  water,"  stammered  he. 

"  There  it  is,"  replied  Louis  XIV.,  pointing  to 
the  Seine,  at  nearly  a  league's  distance,  five  hun- 
dred feet  below  Marly.  **  You  will  bring  it  upon 
the  hill  of  Louvecienne  ;  you  will  build  there  t^vo 
conduit-houses,  an  aqueduct  with  thirty  or  forty 
arches,  a  little  further  three  vast  reservoirs,  and 
the  river  will  be  our  very  humble  servant.  As 
for  the  machine  which  is  to  work  this  miracle, 
demand  it  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe !" 

"Give  me  till  to-morrow!"  exclaimed  Man- 
sard, "  and  the  water  shall  ascend  to  heaven,  if  it 
please  your  majesty !" 

Nevertheless  it .  took  long  years  to  accomplish 
this.  The  king  beguiled  the  interval  by  spending 
new  millions  on  Versailles.  At  last  his  wishes 
were  fulfilled.  The  Seine  was  brought  into  the 
gardens  of  Marly. 

"  Sire,"  resumed  the  arohitect,  "you  have  spo- 
ken of  a  tableaux,  of  statues  of  marble  and  of 
bronze ;  will  this  disposition  of  them  please  you  ?" 

And  the  tempter  presented  a  new  bait,  at  which 
his  majesty  nibbled  beautifully. 

"  From  fifteen  to  twenty  statues?  Thirty  pic- 
tures? What  are  you  thinking  of,  M.  Mansard? 
Bo  you  take  us  for  a  bourgeois  of  La  Marais  ?  I 
will  have  pictures  and  statues  by  hundreds,  and 
everywhere.  Since  this  place  must  look  well, 
art  must  aid  nature.  Summon  Lebrun,  Vander- 
meulen,  Mignard,  Fontenay,  &c.  Let  them  peo- 
ple with  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  these  apartments, 
these  basins,  these  groves,  and  these  parterres  ! 
You  know  that  we  never  go  anywhere  witliout 
these  gentlemen." 

Nothing  remained  but  to  draw  the  park,  ar- 
range the  prospects,  and  remove  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground. 

"  Sire,  this  hill  conceals  the  Seine  from  us,  and 
this  valley  is  a  miserable  mareh." 

"Throw  the  hill  into  the  valley.  Mansard," 
and  thousands  of  arms  executed  this  tour  deforce. 
And  the  architect  exclaimed  anew,  on  seeing  the 
perspective  opened  on  all  sides  :  "  How  well  your 
majesty  chose  your  location !  How  clearly  have 
you  comprehended  what  might  be  made  of  it! 
How  well  divined  the  pearls  concealed  in  this 
ditch !" 

It  was  true — Louis  XIV.  had  demolished  hills, 
dug  basins,  elevated  terraces,  transformed  the 
whole  country  with  his  magic  wand. 

"We  want  a  forest.  Mansard!"  said  he  one 


morning,  on  awaking.  "  We  have  forgotten  to 
plant  a  forest." 

"  Well,  sire,  we  must  bring  one  ready  planted," 
replied  the  architect,  who  Sared  sometimes  express 
an  idea  himself. 

"  Do  you  think  it  possible?" 

"  I  will  undertake  it." 

"A  hundred  thousand  livres  for  you.  Mansard, 
if  that  is  done  in  two  months !" 

Then  was  seen  at  Marly  a  spectacle  in  which 
one  could  scarcely  believe  one's  eyes.  "A  forest 
fully  grown,"  says  St.  Simon,  "  removed  from 
Compiegne,  and  a  still  greater  distance,  in  gigan- 
tic trees,  three  fourths  of  which  died,  and  were  in- 
stantly replaced.  Then,  the  king,  changing  his 
opinion,  according  to  his  success  or  failure,  these 
spaces  improvised  with  dense  woods  and  obscure 
alle3rs  were  suddenly  converted  into  immense 
sheets  of  water,  traversed  in  gondolas;  then, 
again,  these  were  transformed  into  forests  imper- 
vious to  the  light  of  day.  And  all  this  before  my 
eyes,  in  less  than  six  weeks !"  adds  the  veracious 
historian. 

It  was  so  ^nth  the  parterres  and  apartments ; 
Louis  XIV.  remodelled  them  in  1696,  twenty  years 
after  they  were  commenced.  Witness  the  reports 
of  Mansard,  wherein  we  find  notes  by  the  king's 
own  hand. 

So  that,  at  the  end  of  the  account,  this  maison- 
nette of  Marly,  this  co/M^e,  this  hermitage,  thisce//, 
this  nothing,  chosen  and  undertaken  expressly  to 
avoid  expense,  cost,  says  St.  Simon,  "  more  dear 
than  Versailles  such  as  we  have  seen  it !" 

"And  if  to  this  we  add  the  expenses  of  these 
continual  journeys,  which  became  as  numerous 
as  those  from  Versailles,  and  lasted  to  the  close 
of  the  king's  life,  this  being  his  favorite  residence, 
we  cannot  but  say  of  Marly,  It  cost  its  millions,^' 

II. PORTRAITS  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  COURT. 

So  the  Chateau  of  Marly,  ss  soon  as  it  was 
habitable,  became,  as  St.  Simon  has  said,  the  priv- 
ileged residence  of  Louis  XIV.  After  having  ex- 
hausted all  other  marks  of  distinction,  he  made 
visits  to  Marly  special  favors,  methods  of  distin- 
guishing or  mortifying  more  surely  those  who 
pleased  or  displeased  him. 

Everywhere  else,  at  Versailles,  at  Paris,  at 
Trianon,  it  was  sufficient  to  have  the  entree  at 
court  to  approach  the  king.  To  be  a  guest  at 
Marly  required  a  special  invitation.  The  day  be- 
fore the  departure,  all  the  aspirants  defiled,  in  the 
morning,  before  his  majesty,  saying,  as  they  bent 
to  the  ground,  these  words  only:  Sire,  Marly! 
Glory  and  happiness  to  him  who  received  a  word 
or  a  gesture  of  assent !  Disgrace  and  misfortune 
to  him  who  obtained  no  reply !  The  ladies  were 
designated,  in  the  evening,  at  the  grand  couvert 
of  supper,  and  added,  at  a  royal  sign,  to  the  list  of 
the  chosen. 

How  many  illustrious  gentlemen  knocked  all 
their  lives  at  the  door  without  ever  seeing  it 
opened  to  them !  And  yet,  however  obstinate  the 
refusals,   it   was    necessary   that  the   entreaties 
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should  be  more  persevering  still.  If  after  haying 
repeated  in  vain  for  thirty  years,  &>e,  Marly !  you 
renounced  a  useless  request,  you  were  a  lost  man. 
It  was  necessary  to  supplicate  to  the  end,  even 
without  hope  of  being  heard.  In  the  absence  of 
granting  a  request,  the  master  wished  to  refuse 
something.  He  desired  to  show  his  anger  or  his 
disdain,  as  well  as  his  clemency  and  kindness.  He 
wanted  kneeling  slaves,  beside  the  favorites  whom 
he  exalted.  When  anything  was  asked  for  a 
courtier  who  no  longer  aspired  to  be  a  guest  at 
Marly,  the  king  would  say,  I  do  not  know  that 
man.  And  of  him  who  did  not  ask  oflen  enough, 
He  is  a  man  whom  I  never  saw.  And  these  de- 
crees were  irrevocable. 

To  be  guests  at  Marly  was  the  lot  of  a  few 
princes  of  the  blood,  a  few  intimate  friends — it 
was  to'have  the  entree  to  Olympus. 

It  was  at  Marly  that  the  king  veiled  his  majes- 
ty ;  the  sun  laid  aside  his  rays ;  the  god  appeared 
as  a  man.  All  who  accompanied  him  might  see 
him  rise  and  retire,  eat  and  drink,  chase  the  stag, 
feed  his  dogs  and  fishes,  play  at  mallet,  tennis,  or 
swing.  When  he  walked  in  his  gardens,  his  fol- 
lowers wore  their  hats.  Hats,  gentlemen!  he 
would  say,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  obey  him  always  and  everywhere.  Besides,  on 
his  return  to  the  chateau,  '*  whoever  pleased  to 
speak  to  him  did  so  from  the  steps  of  his  carriage 
to  those  of  the  palace."  The  labors  of  the  minis- 
try ended,  he  passed  the  evening  in  walking  with 
the  ladies  and  making  them  draw  in  lotteries,  in 
which  he  loaded  them  with  rich  presents. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  chapter  of  inconv^ences. 
For  example,  Louis  was  extremely  fond  of  lans- 
quenet. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  love  it  as 
he  did,  and  to  play  high.  Now,  the  &thers  and 
sons  of  fimiilies  ruined  themselves  at  Marly — at 
least  unless  his  majesty  deigned  to  pay  their 
debts. 

The  court  of  the  great  king,  under  such  restraint 
everywhere  else,  became  emancipated  at  Marly. 
Masked  balls  were  given  there,  at  which  all  the 
royal  &mily  were  present,  including  Louis  XIV. 
himself,  **  with  a  gauze  robe  over  his  habit  of  cloth 
of  gold.'*  People  came  with  uncovered  faces, 
then  changed  their  garments  and  returned  en 
masque.  Thence  arose  mysteries,  mistakes,  in- 
trigues, and  mischiefs. 

Louis  XIV.  compelled  octogenarians  to  dance 
in  these  balls,  to  give  him  a  moment *s  diversion. 

Sometimes  the  royal  youth,  especially  the  legit- 
imate youth,  profited  by  the  relaxation  of  etiquette 
to  forget  themselves  entirely  at  Marly.  On  the 
day,  for  example,  when  the  Princess  de  Conti  and 
the  Duchess  de  Chartres  treated  themselves  to  a 
drinking  bout.  Madame  la  Duchesse,  '*  who  was 
fond  of  bacchanalian  songs,"  sang  so  loud  that  the 
royal  father  was  obliged  to  interfere.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  manners  of  the  regency  were  not  far 
off. 

A  few  weeks  afVer,  Madame  de  Chartres  and 
the  duchesse  (daughter  of  Mme.  de  Montespan) 
became  xeconciled  one  evening  through  aversion 


for  Conti,  their  sister,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
worthy  of  the  war  which  had  occasioned  it.  Mon- 
seigneur  (the  first  dauphin)  returning  h<»ne  very 
late,  ascended  to  the  room  of  the  princesses,  and 
found  them  drinking  and  smoking  with  pipes 
which  they  had  borrowed  at  the  guard-house. 
Monseigneur  made  them  quit  this  exercise,  but 
the  smoke  had  betrayed  them.  The  king  gave 
them  a  severe  reproof  on  the  morrow,  and  the 
Princess  of  Conti  triumphed. 

The  lion's  claw  of  Louis  XIV.  pierced  even 
through  the  sports  of  Marly.  Etiquette  intruded 
like  a  troublesome  guest,  even  in  the  moments  of 
greatest  relaxation. 

In  1702,  a  person  arrived  in  haste  at  the  chateau  ; 
the  guards  recognized  the  Due  de  Villeroy,  and 
trembled  with  mingled  fear  and  hope.  Villeroy 
had  returned  froih  the  battle  of  Luzzara^  and  came 
to  announce  the  defeat  or  the  safety  of  an  army. 
Should  he  carry  the  news  to  the  king,  who  was 
anxiously  expecting  it  ?  By  no  means.  Etiquette 
required  that  he  should  address  himself  to  the 
minister,  Chamillart,  who  alone  had  the  right  to 
inform  his  majesty.  But  Chamillart  was  absent, 
to  be  gone  the  whole  day,  and  the  importance  of 
the  intelligence  might  admit  of  an  unusual  pro- 
ceeding. No  matter — the  king  and  France  must 
await  Chamillart 's  return !  And,  lest  he  might 
fail  of  this  sacred  duty,  Villeroy  remained  con- 
cealed until  evening !  Meanwhile,  the  rumor  of 
his  arrival  spread.  Everybody,  including  the  king, 
was  in  mortal  anxiety ;  Villeroy  persevered  until 
the  return  of  Chamillart.  At  last  the  latter  ap- 
peared, drew  the  messenger  from  his  concealment, 
received  the  dispatches,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  Louis  XIV.     The  battle  was  won ! 

Now,  think  you  that  Villeroy  was  punished  hj 
having  lefl  the  king  and  the  court  in  a  state  of 
suspense  so  long  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general,  as  much  for  his  dis- 
cretion as  for  his  good  news. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  endured  so  little  absenoe  of 
mind  in  others,  forgot  himself  at  Marly,  even  to 
striking  the  table  with  his  glass,  and  making  music 
on  his  plate,  afler  the  fashion  of  Henry  IV.  It  n 
true  that  it  was  on  the  festival  of  kings — ^and  at 
the  death  of  his  ministers — which  occasioned  him, 
it  is  said,  the  greatest  relief  of  his  life. 

After  the  king,  and  sometimes  even  before  him, 
the  court  was  governed  by  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  incredible  destiny  of  this  favorite  is  known ; 
arriving  from  America,  an  orphan,  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  cripple  Scarron,  and  afterwards  of 
Louis  XIV. 

It  was  especially  in  the  royal  retreat  of  Marly, 
that  Madame  de  Maintenon  enthroned  herself  be- 
neath her  full  hoods  and  her  black  veils ;  it  was 
from  the  depths  of  this  sanctuary  that  she  exer- 
cised her  amiable  discretion,  her  prim  devolioD, 
her  elegant  pedantry,  her  insensible  dominion  over 
the  gloomy  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
commencement  of  which  was  so  full  of  briUianey 
and  gallantry.  Never  were  delicate  intrigues  moro 
prudently  woven ;  never  was  a  proud  eout  mora 
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completely  controlled;  never  was  an  abenlate  mon- 
arch governed  with  so  much  address.  When  we 
reflect  that  this  empire  lasted  thirty-two  years,  we 
can  compare  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  none  bat 
Richelieu.* 

The  only  caprices  of  the  king  which  she  could 
not  master,  were  his  exactions  in  joume3ring.  In 
the  open  air  the  lion  was  unmuzzled.  It  is  known 
that  Louis  XIV.  went  everywhere,  even  to  vhir, 
with  his  carriages  fiill  of  women.  Well  or  ill,  it 
was  necessary  to  follow  him  en  grande  toilette,  to 
Flanders  or  still  further,  to  be  present  at  every 
fete,  to  dance,  to  remain  awake,  to  laugh,  to  eat, 
to  parade  eternally,  to  brave  the  heat,  the  cold,  the 
rain,  the  dust,  and  all  this  at  the  day  and  hour  ap- 
pointed, according  to  the  programme.  The  king, 
who  liked  air,  would  have  all  the  glasses  down, 
and  would  have  thought  it  unpardonable  had  a 
lady  ventured  to  draw  a  curtain  to  screen  her  from 
the  sun,  were  she  a  princess  of  the  blood ;  one 
must  not  even  perceive  it.  To  be  sick  was  a 
grave  fault.  The  Duchesses  of  Burgundy  and  of 
Berri  nearly  fell  victims  to  these  terrible  honors. 
The  first  was  injured  on  the  way  to  Marly,  as  she 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother.  **  Well ! 
of  ^at  consequence  is  it,"  said  the  king,  before 
ids  carp-pond,  "  have  I  not  already  a  child,  and 
have  I  not  other  grandchildren?  I  shall  go  and 
come  at  pleasure,  in  spite  of  physicians  and  old 
women."  We  shall  see  how  soon  this  cruel 
speech  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  posterity 
of  whom  he  was  so  proud.  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non was  allowed  no  privileges  on  the  journeys  to 
Marly;  all  she  could  obtain  was  permission  to 
travel  sometimes  in  a  separate  carriage.  But, 
"  in  whatever  state  she  might  be,  she  must  go  like 
everybody  else,  follow  to  the  point  designated,  and 
be  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  king."  She 
took  journeys  to  Marly  "  in  situations  when  a  ser- 
vant should  not  have  been  compelled  to  travel." 
Once,  in  particular,  it  was  feared  she  would  die 
on  the  road ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  in  her  bed, 

*  This  it  what  St.  Simon  appropriately  calls  the  routine 
of  the  widow  Scarron  at  M^rly.  She  remained  in  her 
apartment,  seldom  paying  or  receiving  visits,  attracting 
all  about  her  without  appearioff  to  (to  so.  When  she 
summoned  the  daughters  of  the  king,  it  was  to  reprimand 
them ;  so  they  went  tremhlingly  and  returned  m  tears, 


overthrown  the  succession.  She  did  not  allow  him  to 
see  Madame  Montespan,  his  mother.  Every  morning, 
Louis  XIV.  passed  an  hour  and  a  half  alone  with  Mad- 
ame de  Maintenon.  He  returned  thither  every  evening 
with  his  ministers,  and  attended  to  their  labors  during 
the  supper  and  the  retiring  of  the  lady.  He  waited  until 
the  curtains  of  her  bed  were  drawn  to  bid  her  good  night 
and  to  go  to  supper  in  his  turn.  She  herself  never  went 
to  the  king,  unless  When  he  was  sick.  A  queen  in  her 
household,  she  was  elsewhere  but  a  private  individual, 
yielding  in  appearance  to  those  whom  she  governed  in 
reality.  She  even  ruled  the  king  without  his  knowing 
it.  While  he  labored  with  his  ministers,  she  spun,  read, 
or  embroidered.  She  beard  everythine,  her  advice  was 
asked,  she  gave  it  discreetly  as  i'f  with  reluctance  ;  but 
she  was  sure  it  would  be  followed,  for  she  had  previously 
summoned  the  mini.'Jters,  and  consulted  with  them.  All 
were  therefore  her  friends,  with  the  exception  ofToray, 
who  had  the  courage  to  keep  aloof  without,  however, 
offending  her. 


perspiring  with  ibver,  than  the  astonished  kinj^ 
arrived,  caused  the  windows  to  be  thrown  opec^, 
and  would  not  leave  her  until  ten  o'clock.  And 
if  he  wanted  music,  and  '*  a  hundred  candles  in 
his  eyes,"  the  master  must  always  have  his  way. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  repaid  herself  royally  for 
this  subjection  in  the  gardens  of  Marly,  when  she 
deigned  to  traverse  them  with  the  king.  ''He 
would  have  been  a  hundred  times  more  free  with 
the  queen  and  less  gallant ;  he  paid  her  the  most 
marked  respect ;  though  surrounded  by  his  court, 
the  king  thought  himself  in  private  because  he 
was  at  Marly."  Now  he  rode  in  his  carriage, 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  a  chair  borne  by 
porters ;  the  princesses  and  the  court  followed  on 
foot ;  now,  himself  on  foot,  the  king  walked  be- 
side the  chair,  taking  off  his  hat  and  stooping 
every  moment  to  address  or  to  reply  to  the  favorite. 
If  she  stopped  to  view  a  new  ornament,  she  would 
make  a  sign  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  (the 
second  daophiness,)  whom  she  called  ma  mignonne 
and  who  called  her  ma  tante.  The  duchess  would 
run  to  perch  like  a  bird  on  the  steps  of  the  chair, 
and  study  to  charm  her  until  they  returned.  Then 
the  king,  always  on  foot,  and  bareheaded,  would 
re-conduct  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  take  leave 
of  her  only  at  the  entrance  to  the  chateau.  *'  It 
was  a  spectacle,"  exclaims  St.  Simon,  ''to  which 
no  one  could  become  accustomedt" 

We  have  mentioned  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy ; 
let  us  dwell  a  little  upon  this  angel  of  Marly. 
Young  and  joyous,  "  regularly  ugly  and  perfectly 
pretty,"  benevolent,  adorable,  and  adored  for  her 
mind  and  her  heart,  as  much  as  for  the  graces  of 
her  person,  worthy  bride  of  that  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  of  whom  Fenelon,  his  master,  would  have 
made  a  model  king  had  death  spared  him,  the 
dauphiness  disarmed  even  St.  Simon,  that  pitiless 
censor.  "  Must  we  say  it?  We  have  at  Marly 
a  charming  princess,  who  by  her  grace,  her  pecu- 
liar charms  of  manner,  has  secured  the  favor  of 
the  king,  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  of  Mon- 
seigneur  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  private  she 
throws  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  king, 
places  herself  on  his  knees,  torments  him  with  all 
sorts  of  badinages,  examines  his  papers,  opens  and 
reads  his  letters  in  his  presence,  sometimes  in 
spite  of  him,  and  treats  Madame  de  Maintenon  in 
the  same  way  with  this  extreme  freedom ;  nothing 
against  anyone  ever  escapes  her;  gracious  to  all, 
and  even  defending  others  as  oflen  as  possible ; 
attentive  to  the  domestics  of  the  king's  household, 
not  disdaining  the  least,  kind  to  her  own,  living 
with  her  ladies,  old  and  young,  as  a  friend  and 
with  all  freedom  ;  she  is  the  soul  of  the  court,  she 
is  idolized  by  it;  all,  great  and  small,  are  eager 
to  please  her ;  everything  is  wanting  in  her  al>- 
sence,  completed  in  her  presence  ;  her  extreme 
kindness  makes  her  infinitely  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  her  manners  attach  to  her  every  heart." 

And  yet  this  angel  of  Marly  was  destined  to 
find  a  secret  enemy,  an  infamous  assassin  !  But 
before  relating  this  tragedy,  which  served  as  a 
prologue  to  so  many  others,  we  have  to  describe 
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one  of  the  most  piquant  comedies  of  which  Marly 
was  the  theatre. 

III. THE  FOX  LOUIS  XIY.  AND  THE  RAVEN  SAM- 
UEL BERNARD. 

This  comedy  took  place  in  the  mifortnnate 
year  of  1708.  Louis  XIV.  in  person,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  played  the  part  of  the  fox 
in  the  fahle,  and  that  of  the  raven  fell  to  M.  Sam- 
uel Bernard.    « 

''This  Bernard,"  says  St.  Simon,  ''was  the 
wealthiest  and  vainest  banker  in  Europe,  doing 
the  most  extensive  and  the  safest  moneyed  busi- 
ness. He  had  already  lent  the  king  eqprmous 
sums  for  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
when  he  received,  at  Paris,  a  visit  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  Desmarets,  who  no  longer 
knew  of  what  wood  to  make  an  arrow,  hav- 
ing been  refused  by  all  to  whom  he  had  ap- 
plied. On  accosting  the  financier  the  minister 
assumed  his  blandest  and  most  winning  expression, 
and  a^r  many  compliments  and  gracious  speeches, 
ended  by  asking — a  little  cheese — eight  or  ten 
millions. 

Bernard  knit  his  brow,  and  made  a  calculation 
of  all  that  was  due  to  him.  It  amounted  to 
nearly  three  millions. 

Desmarets  reminded  him,  on  his  side,  of  what 
he  had  gained  of  the  king,  that  is  to  say,  three 
times  as  much  as  he  had  lent  him. 

''  If  you  add  these  ten  last  millions,"  concluded 
he,  *'  you  may  then  gain  thirty  more.  I  am 
ashamed  to  propose  to  you  so  trifling  a  matter : 
but  the  times  are  hard.  This  war  of  the  succes- 
sion has  drained  us  dry.'* 

''And  when  do  you  expect  to  pay  me  this?" 
said  Bernard,  with  his  hands  crossed  over  his  huge 
stomach. 

"  After  the  occupation  of  Lille,  besieged  since 
Easter." 

"  And  which  will  be  retaken  at  Trinity,"  re- 
turned Bernard,  winking. 

He  recommenced  his  estimates,  and  refused  the 
ten  millions. 

"  Let  us  see,  sir,"  resumed  Desmarets,  good- 
humoredly,  "  we  will  reduce  it  to  seven  millions ! 
The  first  comer  must  furnish  the  rest." 

Bernard  refused  the  seven  millions. 

The  comptroller  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  use  other  means,  and  proved  to  the  financier 
that  his  complaisance  would  make  him  a  partaker 
in  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV. 

"  Or  in  his  ruin,"  coldly  objected  Bernard. 

The  speech  was  a  severe  one.  The  minister 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  it.  He  demanded  only  six 
millions,  and  appealed  to  the  good  feelings  of  the 
banker. 

"  It  is  a  long  time,  my  dear  sir,  since  we  be- 
came acquainted.  We  have  made  our  fortune 
together.  You  were  a  petty  escampteur  when 
I  went  to  visit  my  grandfather,  a  laborer  at 
Noyon.  I  am  not  therefore  a  man  to  impose 
upon  you.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  all 
your  loans  shall  be  repaid  in  three  months.     I 


shall  remain  to  breakfast  with  yon,  and  I  will  not 
leave  without  your  promise." 

Desmarets  knew  that  Bernard  was  very  gener- 
ous over  his  wine ;  he  had  already  fleeced  him  of 
large  sums  while  expatiating  on  his  flasks  of  Cy- 
prus and  of  Xeres.  But  this  time  he  had  reck- 
oned without  his  host. 

"  You  will  pay  me  in  three  months,  do  you 
say!"  observed  Bernard  at  the  dessert;  *' who 
shall  insure  me  that  you  will  be  a  minister  up  to 
that  period?" 

"  A  little  story  which  I  will  relate  to  you, 
entre  nous,^*  replied  Desmarets,  after  some  hesita- 
tion. 

He  had  freely  used  the  wines  of  the  Amphi- 
tryon, in  order  |p  induce  the  latter  to  do  the  same. 
We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  gravity  of  his  con- 
fidence, the  desperate  arguments  from  parvenue  to 
parvenite, 

"  It  was  in  better  times,  under  Colbert;  I  was 
then  intendant  of  the  finances.  I  had  already  ac- 
quired great  gains  and  committed  some  follies.  I 
had  removed  villages  to  enlarge  my  parks.  You 
know — at  Maillebois  and  Chateauneuf.  When 
suddenly  Colbert  died,  and  Louvois  threatened  my 
ruin.  He  persuaded  the  king  that  I  had  with- 
drawn millions  from  the  foundry  of  three  cent 
pieces." 

Bernard  smiled;  Desmarets  poured  out  more 
wine,  and  continued : 

"  Pelletier,  the  new  comptroller  general,  was 
charged  with  my  dismissal.  He  chose  a  day  of 
public  audience.  There,  in  presence  of  all  the 
financiers,  who  the  day  before  were  at  my  feet,  he 
called  me  and  said  aloud :  '  Monsieur  Desmarets, 
I  am  in  despair  at  the  message  his  majesty  has 
given  me  for  you.  He  has  commanded  me  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  a  rogue.  As  Colbert  has  writ- 
ten to  him  from  his  death-bed,  the  king  will  par> 
don  you ;  but  you  are  no  longer  intendant  of  the 
finances,  and  you  are  exiled  to  Maillebois,  whence 
it  is  forbidden  you  to  depart  for  a  single  day.' 

"  I  attempted  to  reply,  and  to  defend  myself. 

"  *  Go,*  interrupted  Pelletier,  *  you  have  four 
hours  to  quit  the  court.  I  have  nothing  else 
to  say  to  you,*  and  he  turned  his  back  upon 
me. 

"  I  signed  my  resignation,  and  packed  up  my 
goods." 

"  Well,"  asked  Samuel  Bernard,  astonished. 

"  Well!"  resumed  Desmarets,  "soon  after  I 
was  director  of  the  finances !  and  now  I  am  oomp- 
trolleur  general !  You  see,  therefore,  I  &11  on 
my  feet  that  I  may  rise  better,"  added  the  minis- 
ter, gayly  emptying  his  glass. 

But  his  confidence  succeeded  no  better  than  his 
flatteries.  Bernard  profited  by  it  to  treat  him  with 
hauteur,  and  allowed  him  to  come  down  to  five, 
four,  two,  one  million,  without  granting  him  a 
farthing. 

Desmarets  was  growing  angry.  But  reflecting 
that  his  anger  would  be  unavailing,  he  confided  his 
revenge  to  Louis  XIV. ;  and  we  shall  see  how  the 
vanity  of  the  banker  overcame  his  cupidity. 
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The  next  day  Bernard  reoeiyed  an  inyiiation  to 
Marly.  This  was  an  honor  so  great  and  so  unr 
expected,  that  he  was  oyerjoyed,  and  did  not  sus- 
pect the  snare. 

He  clothed  himself  in  brocade  and  gold,  from 
head  to  foot,  harnessed  his  finest  horses  to  his 
most  magnificent  carriages,  and,  followed  by  a 
princely  trilLin,  swelling  like  the  frog  before  the 
ox,  strutting  like  a  jay  in  the  plumage  of  a  pea- 
cock, he  arrived  with  great  pomp  at  Marly. 

Desmarets  received  him,  at  his  pavilion,  as 
graciously  as  possible,  and  saw,  laughing  in  his 
sleeve,  that  he  was  already  half  won. 

'*  M.  Bernard,"  said  he  to  him,  '*  I  transmitted 
your  reply  to  the  king ;  though  he  regrets  being 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  ot(iers,  his  majesty 
has  wished  to  show  you  that  he  does  not  esteem 
you  for  your  money." 

The  financier  bows,  and  declares  that  his  majes- 
ty is  too  good.  Then  he  dines  with  the  comptrol- 
leur  general,  who  does  not  address  to  him  a 
word  of  reproach,  that  he  may  allow  his  remorse 
to  accumulate. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Louis  XIV.  came  out 
of  the  royal  pavilion,  followed  by  a  throng  of  cour- 
tiers and  great  noblemen,  especially  the  Comte  de 
Bergheyk,  governor  of  the  Pays-Bas,  introduced 
on  this  day  to  Marly  by  Chamblay  and  Puysegur. 
Doing  the  honors  of  his  gardens,  to  the  noble 
stranger,  with  the  amiable  dignity  pecuhar  to  him, 
the  monarch  reached  the  pavilion  of  Desmarets. 

The  minister  advanced,  and  presented  to  his 
majesty  Samuel  Bernard,  who  multiplied  his  salu- 
tations down  to  the  grQund. 

Louis  XIV.  deigned  to  assure  the  comptroUeur 
*'  that  he  is  very  glad  to  meet  the  financier." 

"  Eh  bon  jour.  Monsieur  du  Corbeau.". 

.  He  had  not  said  as  much  to  most  of  the  noble- 
men present. 

"  Monsieur  Bernard,"  added  he,  addressing 
hiai,  '*  you  are  a  fine  man  never  to  have  seen 
Marly.  Come  and  walk  with  us ;  I  will  after- 
wards return  you  to  Desmarets." 

These  words  made  so  many  envious,  and  gave 
the  Crcssus  such  delight,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  reply.  He  leaned  on  the  arm  of  the 
comptroUeur,  and  walked  on  the  left  of  Louis 
XIV.,  while  the  Comte  de  Bergheyk  walked  on 
his  right. 

The  courtiers  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence 
of  their  own  eyes  at  so  strange  a  spectacle,  and  a 
fovor  so  incredible. 

Judge,  then,  of  their  surprise,  and  that  of  the 
banker,  when  the  great  king  was  seen  to  address 
himself  constantly  to  the  latter,  show  him  his 
ponds,  his  carps,  and  his  fountains,  talk  to  him  as 
much  or  more  than  to  Bergheyk  himself,  in  a 
word,  overwhelm  him  with  those  favors  **  which 
he  had  employed  so  successfully  when  he  wished 
to  captivate." 

'*  Que  vous  etes  joli !  que  vous  me  semblez  beau ! " 
« 
The  courtiers  asked  of  one  another  whether 


Bernard  was  about  to  receive  nobility  or  an  ofiice 
at  court. 

"  What  a  man !  what  a  hero !  what  a  god !" 
whispered  the  banker,  in  the  ear  of  the  minister ; 
*'  how  unfortunate  I  am  in  having  been  compelled 
to  refuse  him !" 

**  Do  not  think  of  it  again,"  replied  Desmarets,    ^ 
that  he  might  the  better  compel  him  to  think  of  it 
constantly. 

This  was  nothing  as  yet.  Louis  XIV.  dropped 
his  cane  into  the  Pond  of  the  Muses,  and  asked 
the  financier  to  recover  it  for  him.  Bernard  nar- 
rowly escaped  rushing  into  the  water  like  a  dog, 
and  had  the  honoi  of  fishing  up  the  cane  by  only 
wetting  his  arm  up  to  the  shoulder. 

*  Then  Desmarets  having  declared  that  his  friend 
was  too  happy  to  go  into  the  water  for  his  majes- 
ty, for  want  of  an  occasion  to  go  into  the  fire,  the 
king  condescended  to  find  the  hon  mot  charming, 
and  told  Bernard  that  he  was  as  rich  in  wit  as  in 
money. 

'*  Vous  etes  le  phenix  des  botes  de  ces  bois !" 

The  banker  drew  himself  up,  as  if  the  madrigal 
had  been  his  own,  and  asked  his  friend  whether  it 
was  not  possible  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  day 
before. 

"  Impossible,"  replied  the  minister ;  "  another 
has  received  my  request  and  given  his  word." 

Bernard  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  sadly  opened 
his  snufi^box. 

"  You  have  a  box  in  perfect  taste,"  cried  Louis 
XIV.,  and  he  took  from  it  a  few  grains  of  snufT, 
which  he  scattered  smilingly  on  his  shirt-frill. 

"  Decidedly,"  whispered  the  noblemen,  "  Des- 
marets is  introducing  to  his  majesty  his  succes- 
sor." 

"Ah !  my  dear  sir,"  said  Bernard  to  the  comp- 
troUeur, "you  will  release  my  rival  from  his 
pledge,  and  take  the  ten  millions  of  me  !" 

"It  is  too  late!"  replied  Desmarets  gravely, 
scowling  like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse. 

They  reached  the  bowling-green ;  a  game  was 
commenced  among  the  younger  courtiers.  The 
king,  who  was  very  fond  of  it,  looked  on  and  judged 
the  hits. 

"  Come,  M.  Bernard,  take  your  turn !"  said  he 
to  the  financier.  And  he  pointed  to  the  ball  which 
had  just  been  left  by  a  duke. 

Bernard  hesitated,  reddened,  took  the  ball,  and 
threw  it  so  far  from  the  mark  that  it  spoiled  a  bed 
of  flowers. 

"  No  one  could  be  more  polite !"  said  the  king, 
pretending  to  think  he  was  unwilling  to  beat  one 
of  his  gentlemen. 

"A  ces  mots,  le  corbeau  ne  se  sent  pas  de  joie." 

The  banker  was  transported  amidst  the  general 
congratulations,  and  taking  Desmarets  aside — 

"  I  will  lend  you  eleven  millions,  instead  of  ten, 
if  you  will  give  me  the  preference !" 

"  It  is  too  late,  my  dear  Samuel,  you  should  have 
told  me  that  yesterday.  I  am  really  sorry  for 
you." 
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The  sport  continued.  Bernard  played  on*  And 
at  each  failure  the  king  found  a  compliment  for  the 
banker,  and  at  each  compliment  the  latter  offered 
Desmarets  a  million  more. 

At  last  the  king  seized  the  ball  from  the  Croesus, 
and,  exclaiming — **  For  Monsieur  Bernard !"  won 
the  game  for  him  at  a  single  stroke. 

A  prince  of  the  blood  might  have  envied  a  sim- 
ilar favor. 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  !**  murmured  the  cour^ 
tiers,  "  the  banker  will  be  to-morrow  Chevalier  of 
St.  Michel  and  Minister  of  Finances !" 

Bernard,  intoxicated  with  joy,  beside  himself 
with  vanity,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
monarch,  flung  down  his  hat,  cane,  and  snuff- 
box, • 

"  II  onvre  un  large  bee.  laisse  tomber  sa  proie" — 

and  ran  to  announce  to  Desmarets  that  he  would 
lend  him  sixteen  millions. 

'*  I  would  rather  ruin  myself,"  said  he,  *'  than 
yield  to  any  one  else  the  honor  of  extricating  from 
embarrassment  a  king  so  admirable  ;  and  I  will 
find  means  to  ruin  you,  if  you  deprive  me  of  this 
opportunity  of  proving  my  gratitude  !" 

Desmarets  at  last  yielded,  and  promised  to  ar- 
range the  business.  Leaving  then  the  banker  to 
the  comptroller,  as  he  had  promised,  Louis  XIV. 
deigned  again  to  receive  the  thanks  of  Bernard, 
and  majestically  reentered  the  royal  pavilion. 

"  The  farce  was  played,"  says  St.  Simon,  a 
witness  of  what  he  calls  the  prosiitution  of  the 
king.  Desmarets  had  been  unable,  by  a  thousand 
meannesses,  to  obtain  a  single  million,  Louis  XIV. 
had  gained  sixteen  by  a  few  amiable  words. 

And  this  was  his  majesty^s  method  of  cutting 
the  purse-strings  of  Monsieur  Samuel  Bernard. 

The  banker  was  thenceforth  so  prodigal  towards 
the  king,  Uiat  he  shortly  failed,  and  ruined  all  his 
creditors. 


IV. HOW    MARLY    SAW    LOUIS    XIV.    WEEP. 

The  poor  king,  James  11.,  was  at  Marly,  the 
forerunner  of  the  disasteis  of  Louis  XIV.;  mis- 
fortunes succeeded  misfortunes,  from  the  day  in 
which  the  dethroned  prince  came  to  reside  at  St. 
Germain,  like  the  sinister  bird  whose  approach 
announces  death.  Hardly  was  the  brilliant  court 
of  Louis  installed  at  Marly  when  the  sad  heart  of 
James  U.  would  bring  thither  its  mourning  and 
sorrow.  The  King  of  France  advanced  as  far  as 
the  summit  of  the  first  terrace  ;  the  King  of  Eng- 
land descended  from  his  carriage  to  meet  him 
The  two  sovereigns  walked  with  equal  pace,  met 
at  the  point  agreed  upon,  embraced  three  times, 
and  entered  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  There,  James  II.  would  demand  an  ar- 
my, promise  victory,  foretell  wonders.  And,  six 
months  after,  the  army  would  be  ruined,  the  vic- 
tory changed  to  a  defeat,  the  wonders  become 
catastrophies.  Winter  would  then  arrive,  balls 
would  be  given  to  revive  their  spirits,  and  the 
war  would  recommence  in  the  spring. 


Louis  XIV.  was  no  more  fortunate  with  regard 
to  Spain  ;  the  brilliant  and  rapid  conquests  of  his 
youth  were  vtrrested,  (me  after  another,  from  his 
enfeebled  hand  ;  the  war  of  succession  threw  all 
Europe  in  arms,  and  drained  France  of  its  last 
money  and  last  blood. 

So  that  one  fine  morning  the  king  saw  enter 
his  room  at  Marly,  in  the  midst  of  his  flatterers, 
a  gloomy  and  severe  countenance ;  it  was  an  en- 
voy frt>m  his  son  or  his  grandson,  returning  from 
the  Rhine. 

*'  Sire,  we  have  lost  all  our  possessions  from 
Bale  to  Coblentz." 

Another  day  it  was  a  message  from  Tallard  or 
Marchien  :  '*  Sire,  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlbor- 
ough have  killed  twelve  thousand  men  at  Hoch- 
stet,  and  taken  thirty-five  cannons,  six  regiments, 
and  a  hundred  leagues  of  country." 

Very  soon  the  conquered  marshals  succeeded 
each  other  at  the  bedside  of  the  king,  like  the 
ancient  prophets  over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  : 

"  Sire,"  said  Villeroy,  "we  have  been  defeated 
at  Ramilies,  at  Anvers,  at  Gant,  at  Ostend." 

"  Sire,"  said  Villars,  "  I  have  yielded  at  Mons ; 
my  blood  is  still  flowing  from  my  wounds ;  I  come 
to  offer  you  the  rest." 

"  Sire,"  said  Uxelles,  "  the  allies  will  grant 
peace  only  on  condition  that  you  dethrone  your 
grandson." 

Then  the  officers  demanded  bread  for  their  sol- 
diers, who  were  no  longer  paid. 

Then  the  governors  of  the  provinces  announced 
that  the  people  were  dying  of  starvation. 

Then  the  lieutenants  pf  the  police  brought 
anonymous  billets,  declaring  that  there  were  still 
Ravaillacs;  seditious  placards,  atrocious  songs, 
in  which  the  great  king  was  dragged  to  the  place 
of  execution. 

And  Louis  XIV.  signified  to  the  ladies  of  Marly 
"  that  he  could  no  longer  feed  them?"  He  sold 
his  silver  throne,  his  valuable  furniture,  his  gold 
plate,  used  gilt,  and  compelled  his  flatterers  to  fol- 
low his  example.  But  the  flatterers  sent  to  tho 
mint  only  small  articles,  keeping  the  larger  for 
better  times.  Many  refused  like  Lausun,  who  re- 
plied :  "  I  will  keep  my  silver,  not  knowing  to 
whom  to  address  myself  to  do  me  the  favor  to 
take  it." 

Louis  XIV.  had  then  a  moment  of  true  great- 
ness, perhaps  the  noblest  in  his  life.  He  had  jnst 
been  informed  of  defeats  upon  defeats,  calamities 
upon  calamities.  His  enemies  had  invaded  France, 
his  whole  people  were  uttering  a  cry  of  anguish, 
his  throne  even  tottered  beneath  him.  He  left  his 
gardens  at  Marly,  hastened  to  A^'ersaillcs,  sum- 
moned Villars,  and  said  to  him :  "  Go  and  fight 
at  Derain  with  my  last  army ;  if  you  are  con- 
quered, announce  it  to  me,  and  I  will  bury 
myself  with  you  bcneatli  the  ruins  of  the  mon- 
archy." 

And  Louis  XIV.  returned  to  Marly  with  the 
treaty  of  Utretcht,  which  restored  to  him  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Rhine,  and  ensured  Spain  to  his  grand- 
son. 
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He  was  not  lees  great,  it  must  be  said,  when 
death  decimated  his  family,  as  if  preparing  to 
strike  himself. 

The  chateau  of  Marly  was  also  the  theatre  of 
these  funeral  scenes.  The  principal  part  in  them 
was  played  by  Fagon,  that  medical  courtier  and 
diplomatist,  so  solenm  and  so  skilful,  so  powerful 
and  so  much  relied  upon  at  court ;  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  Europe ;  a  great  physician,  a  great 
chemist,  and  a  great  botanist ;  but  also  a  great  saig- 
nmr,  purgaieur,  and  dysterisateur ;  ^who  would 
have  people  die  according  to  the  rules  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  who  merited,  on  this  head,  the  rude 
scourge  of  Moli^re.  Ministers,  and  even  princes, 
bent  before  the  perruque  and  cane  of  M.  Fagon, 
and  every  sick  person  who  summoned  another 
physician,  we  have  already  said,  incurred  dis- 
grace from  his  majesty.  Fagon  alone,  next  to 
Maintenon,  had  the  privilege  and  the  courage  to 
announce  to  Louis  XIV.  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family.  He  acquitted  himself  of  this  commission 
at  the  king's  bedside,  with  all  medical  gravity  and 
authority.  He  was  seen  to  cross  the  gardens  with 
his  usual  step  ;  he  entered  calmly  and  silently  the 
royal  chamber :  room  was  given  him,  as  usual,  by 
the  bed  of  the  master ;  then,  as  he  handed  the  king 
his  shirt,  he  murmured  in  his  ear  :  '*  Sire,  Mon- 
seigneur  the  dauphin,  your  only  son,  met  yester- 
day, at  Chaville,  a  priest  giving  the  viaticum  to  a 
sick  person ;  he  dismounted  and  knelt.  Then, 
perceiving  that  the  sick  man  had  the  small-pox,  he 
was  extremely  struck  by  it,  and  said  he  should  un- 
doubtedly have  it  also.  This  morning,  in  fact,  he 
was  taken  with  the  disease  as  he  was  preparing 
for  a  wolf-hunt." 

The  king  thereupon  rose,  concealed  his  grief 
beneath  the  mantle  of  etiquette,  labored  as  usual 
with  his  ministers,  reviewed  the  light  horse,  and 
visi^  his  son  at  Meudon.  Excepting  the  chase 
and  sports,  the  court  followed  its  usual  routine, 
until  the  day  when  Fagon,  returning  in  emotion, 
said  :  "  Sire,  Monseigneur  the  dauphin  is  dying  ! 
MoDseigneur  the  dauphin  is  dead !" 

The  &ther  then  triumphed  over  the  king,  and 
Marly  saw  Louis  XIV.  swoon  ! 

This  weakness  lasted  but  a  moment.  The  king 
rose  majestically,  and  declared  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  dauphins  of  France. 

But  hardly  had  the  mourning  been  laid  aside 
when  Fagon  reappeared  at  the  king's  bedside  : 
"  Sire,  die  dauphiness  found  yesterday  in  her 
chamber  a  box  of  Spanish  snuff;  she  smelt 
of  it,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  a  fever." 
And  a  few  days  after :  '*  Sire,  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  is  dying !  The  dauphiness  is 
dead!" 

And  the  ph^fsician  added  in  a  low  tone :  '*  She 
died  of  poison!" 

The  angel  of  Marly  was  no  more,  but  her  hus- 
band still  lived,  the  worthy  pupil  of  Fenelon,  the 
hope  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  France. 

Now,  at  the  expiration  of  five  days,  Fagon  re- 
entered the  royal  chamber,  and  this  time  emotion 


prevented  his  speaking.     The  king  stunmered 
tremblingly  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
^  '<  Dead  also,"  replied  Fagon ;  '*  dead  of  poison, 
like  his  wife!" 

There  remained  now  only  three  of  the  royal 
family ;  the  little  Dukes  of  Brittany^and  Anjou, 
sons  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke  de 
Berry,  his  youngest  brother. 

The  Duke  of  Brittany  was  declared  dauphin  ; 
but  he  was  so  only  a  month.  He  died  at  Marly, 
like  his  father,  and  his  brother  escaped  only  by 
means  of  a  counter-poison. 

"  I  have  only  you  lefl !"  exclaimed  Louis  XIV., 
embracing  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  (afterwards  Louis  XV.)  And  the  Duke 
de  Berry  died  the  following  year,  at  Marly,  and 
also  by  poison.     Fagon,  at  least, did  not  doubt  it. 

The  royal  pavilion  then  presented  a  spectacle 
which  the  world  would  hardly  believe.  Louis 
XIV.  weeping  in  despair,  and  calling  for  death  in 
his  turn.  This  desire  was  soon  granted.  On 
reading  one  day  the  English  newspapers,  the 
great  king  found  there  bets  on  his  approaching 
end.  "  Those  who  have  bet  will  win,"  sighed 
he,  and  seized  at  Marly  the  16th  of  August,  1715, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  Versailles, 
where  he  expired  on  the  1st  of  September,  it  is 
known  with  what  magnanimous  resignation. 

Such  were  the  destinies  of  Marly  under  Louis 
XIV.  During  twelve  years  this  prince  there  gov- 
erned Europe ;  during  twelve  other  years,  Europe 
kept  him  there  in  check.  He  there  lost  France, 
and  all  his  posterity,  excepting  his  last  grandson. 
Under  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  nothing  re- 
markable took  place  at  Marly.  The  court  went 
thither  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  in  the  month 
of  May  or  of  October.  Madame  Dubarry  went  from 
Lucienne  to  preside  there  at  the  chase  and  at  lans- 
quenet; Louis  XVI.,  with  his  wise  economy,  re- 
duced the  number  of  his  residences  and  Marie 
Antoinette  left  Marly  for  Trianon. 

One  day  in  '01  or  '92,  the  king  was  expected  at 
the  chateau.  The  apartments  were  prepared,  the 
locksmith's  shop,  the  parterres  and  the  fountains 
put  in  order.  The  day  passed — the  king  had  not 
arrived.  It  was  thought  he  might  arrive  in  the 
night,  and  the  candles  were  all  lighted.  But 
night  passed  away  without  the  king.  They  hast- 
ened to  Versailles  and  learnt  the  truth.  The 
king  was  no  longer  free.  The  revolution  had 
confiscated  his  property  and  broaght  him  to  Paris. 

Three  days  afterwards,  in  the  evening,  a  car- 
riage passed  through  the  royal  gate.  A  man  de-  ^ 
scended  from  it,  spent  an  hour  at  the  chateau,  and 
disappeared.  This  man  was  Louis  XVI.,  the 
martyr-king,  who  had  come  to  seek  his  papers, 
and  who  returned  thither  no  more.* 

♦  The  good  Louis  XVI,  preferred  the  quiet  of  Marly  to 
the  confusion  of  Versailles,  and  the  humlile  wine  of  th% 
Marlichois  to  ihe  most  celebrated  vinlnges.  The  great- 
est oleasiire  of  Marie  Antoinette,  at  Marly,  was  to  go  «i 
deshabille,  with  her  most  intimate  female  attendants,  to 
breakfast  in  the  terrace,  watching  the  sun  as  it  rose  over 
the  aqueducts.    The  young  Comte  d'Artois  often  wan- 
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Such  wer«  the  adieux  of  royalty  to  Marly-Le- 
Roi. 

V. THE  DBSTRUCTION  AMD  THE  RUINS  OF  MARLY. 

Very  soon  the  republic  called  it  Marly  La  Ma- 
chine, and  gave  the  death-blow  to  this  work  of 
Louis  XIV.  Instead  of  preserving  so  many  won- 
ders by  a  national  consecration,  the  convention 
delivered  them  up  to  the  Vandalism  of  a  public 
auction.  Treilhard  came  to  preside  at  this  de- 
struction with  two  other  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  statues  and  pictures  were  torn  from 
the  gardens  and  from  the  palace.  Vengeance  de- 
stroyed a  part  of  them.  The  Tuileries  profited 
by  the  remainder,  and  are  yet  adorned  with  them. 
The  plate  and  everything  stamped  with  the  royal 
arms  was  thrown  out  of  the  windows.  The  gilt 
furniture,  silken  hangings,  the  beds  on  which  Louis 
XIV.  had  reposed  and  the  children  of  France  had 
died,  were  sold  at  auction  during  six  months. 
Their  remains  are  still  to  be  found  in  Parisian 
houses.  Then  the  orgies  of  sans-culoftism  suc- 
ceeded the  fetes  of  the  monarchy.  The  bust  of 
Marat  was  carried  about  the  gardens  of  the  great 
king.  People  fraternized  there,  ttUoying  one 
another  and  eating  together.  Madmen  there  dei- 
fied reason,  and  slaves  worshipped  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  no  one  had  dared  to  purchase  the 
residence  of  Louis  XIV. ;  a  man  was  at  last  found 
who  thought  himself  worthy  to  inhabit  it.  He 
was  an  Auvergnat,  answering  to  the  name  of  Sag- 
niel.  Represented  by  M.  Coste,  he  made  an  offer 
for  the  chateau  and  the  park  in  the  year  IV.,  (the 
forest  had  been  reserved  by  the  state,)  and  bought 
them  regularly  in  the  year  VII.,  (1798.) 

This  man  should,  on  the  materials  only,  at  the 
price  he  gave,  have  made  a  million.  Well,  he 
contrived  to  ruin  himself  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  ;  he  stripped  himself  in  attempting  to  clothe 
others.  Thanks  to  the  regime  of  equality,  his 
competitors  and  workmen  ruined  him  ;  so  that,  in 
1811,  his  creditors  had  nothing  to  sell  to  Napoleon 
but  a  heap  of  ruins.  Whether  through  spite  or 
necessity,  the  whole  park  had  been  levelled  and 
all  the  pavilions  demolished.  The  emperor,  nev- 
ertheless, bought  the  remains  for  more  than  a  mil- 
lion, that  he  might  console  a  little  the  shade  of 
Louis  XIV.  Two  sovereigns  of  this  stamp  were 
made  to  comprehend  and  honor  one  another. 

Since  Napoleon,  who  loved  to  chase  the  deer  in 
these  woods,  the  civil  list  has  preserved  Marly ; 
the  court  has  resumed  its  hunting  in  the  forest ; 
but  the  park  is  still  in  disorder,  lucerne  grows  in 
the  gardens,  and  the  edifices  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. A  prince,  however,  as  we  have  said,  had 
a  plan  of  rebuilding  them  at  some  future  time. 

Let  us,  meanwhile,  rebuild  them  ourselves,  with 
the  key  of  History  and  the  wand  of  Memory. 

We  will  take,  for  this  purpose,  the  road  by 

dered  about  ihe  neighborhood  in  search  of  pretty  faces. 
Oae  eveninif  when  ne  was  returning  late,  and  feared  a 
reprimand,  he  asked  a  little  peasant  the  hour.  "  It  is 
thirty  o'clock,"  replied  the  boy,  who  had  just  heard  the 
clocks  of  Marly,  Port-Marly,  and  at  Lucieune,  successive- 
ly strike  ten.  The  Comte  d'Artois  amused  the  king  so 
much  with  this  anecdote  that  he  obtained  bis  pardon. 


which  Louis  XIV.  approached  from  Versailles. 
The  two  parks  besides,  join  each  other,  and  their 
avenue  of  union  still  'serves  as  a  road  between 
Versailles  and  St.  Germain. 

Nearly  midway  in  this  road,  at  the  summit 
of  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Cceur- Volant,  near  the 
last  arch  of  the  aquednct,  opens  the  royal  gate, 
flanked  by  two  stone  pillars,  with  vases  sculptured 
by  Jouvenet.  These  vases  and  pillars  are  still 
standing.  Here  was  the  Court  Ronde,  where 
the  guard-house  stood ;  there  the  stables  and  the 
coach-houses  on  the  right  and  left.  This  av- 
enue of  115  toiscs,  with  terraces  bordered  with 
trees,  leads  us  directly  to  the  chateau.  Here  the 
ruins  themselves  have  disappeared ;  the  briar  can 
scarcely  find  a  stone  to  embrace.  Let  us  cross 
then,  in  imagination,  the  fore-court,  the  gate  of 
which  is  adorned  with  vases  by  the  hand  of  Cons- 
ton.  At  its  extremity  rises  the  chateau  and  the 
two  principal  pavilions.  One  contains  the  chapel, 
with  its  Corinthian  pilasters,  its  picture  of  St. 
Louis,  its  Gloire  (TArqes,  &c.  The  other  oom- 
prises  the  Salle  des  Gardes  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
above  the  lodgings  of  the  great  noblemen.  Other 
noblemen  lodged  in  two  similar  pavilions,  which 
were  concealed  by  the  chateau,  not  to  mention 
the  twelve  pavilions  on  the  north  of  the  garden, 
which  made  seventeen  buildings,  not  including  the 
oflices. 

The  royal  chateau  was  itself  only  a  grand  pa- 
vilion of  twenty-one  toises  square,  ornamented  on 
the  exterior  with  paintings  in  fresco  after  Lebrun, 
Corinthian  pilasters,  pediments,  emblems  and  de- 
vices, sculptured  by  Jouvenet  and  Mazeline.  At 
the  four  flights  of  steps  of  ihe  facades,  and  at  the 
comers,  were  sphinxes  and  groups  of  children,  by 
Couston  and  Lespingola.  The  four  corresponding 
vestibules  were  ornamented  with  paintings  by  Vau- 
dermeulin.  In  the  centre  was  a  grand  octagonal 
saloon,  with  four  chimneys,  sixteen  pilasters,  eight 
windows,  four  gilded  balconies,  and  a  quantity  of 
statuary  and  pictures,  the  eternal  apotheosis  of  the 
great  king.  Other  pictures  in  profusion  adorned 
the  first  story,  the  ante-chamber,  the  chamber  and 
the  cabinet  of  his  majesty,  the  apartments  of  the 
queen,  of  the  duchess  dowager,  the  Duke  d'Or- 
leans,  the  royal  children,  &c. 

Now,  look  towards  the  north  and  south  ;  the 
two  prospects  are  equally  remarkable.  On  the 
north  extends  the  Grand  Parterre,  with  its  three 
vast  pieces  of  water,  its  high  terraces  overlooking 
them,  its  shady  avenues  on  the  right  and  left,  its 
twelve  Corinthian  pavilions  in  two  rows,  six  on 
each  side,  connected  by  arches  of  verdure  ;  and  in 
the  distance  the  Seine  and  its  valley,  the  forest 
and  the  chateau  of  St.  Germain.  On  the  south, 
descended  the  most  beautiful  artificial  cascade  in 
the  world,  the  famous  river  demanded  by  Louis 
XIV. ;  a  true  river,  indeed,  forming  sixty-three 
falls  over  as  many  marble  steps,  and  into  as  many 
marble  basins,  between  two  rows  of  statues  and 
vases  also  of  marble,  and  two  walls  of  foliage  sur- 
mounted with  gigantic  trees.  From  this  foaming 
sea  rose  nine  Jets  of  water,  thrown  by  groaps 
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of  Tritons  in  bronze  gilt.  Imagine  a  sunbeam 
through  all  this,  and  you  will  no  longer  see  a  cas- 
cade, you  will  no  longer  see  a  river ;  you  have 
before  your  eyes  a  torrent  of  pearls  and  of  ru- 
bies, of  diamonds  and  of  emeralds,  which  seem 
to  be  falling  from  the  firmament ;  the  splendors 
of  twenty  Aurora  Borealises,  the  brilliancy  of  a 
hundred  rainbows,  a  dream  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
realized  at  mid-day ! 

Not  feeling  rich  enough  to  support  this  creation 
of  his  grandfather,  Louis  XV.  destroyed  the  river 
in  1728  ;  he  substituted  for  it  a  simple  plat  of  turf 
which  he  called  Le  Grand  Tapis  Vert,  and  wh^ch 
was  decorated  with  statues  and  bronzes  by  Couston 
and  Coysevox. 

Between  the  river  and  the  king's  pavilion,  we 
find  the  Little  Parterre.  This  also  had  its  limpid 
basins,  its  bold  jets  d'eau,  its  statuary.  New 
statues,  still  more  beautiful,  and  new  basins,  lined 
with  gilt  porcelain,  amid  the  bowers  of  verdure 
which  fianked  the  royal  chateau.  The  Aialanta 
of  Lepautre  and  the  Daphne  of  Couston,  among  a 
hundred  other  chef  tTceuvres,  opposed  the  wonders 
of  Art  to  the  wonders  of  Nature. 

Let  us  regain  the  Grand  Parterre,  on  the  north. 
Our  eyes  embrace  the  fountain  with  the  four  jets, 
the  large  basin  of  water  and  the  Half-Moon.  Two 
basins  constantly  filled  empty  themselves  in  many 
sparkling  cascades  into  this  large  pond.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  we  are  walking  between  groups  of  mar- 
ble and  of  bronze,  naiads,  nymphs,  Jupiters,  Mer- 
curys,  Dianas,  Venuses,  the  Muses,  divinities  and 
heroes  of  every  description.  Here,  opposite,  are 
the  bowling-alleys,  the  Avenue  of  Yews,  of  the  Por- 
ticos, **  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  landscape 
gardening  ever  seen ;"  on  the  right  the  Rustic  Cas- 
cade, the  Theatre,  the  Fountain  of  Agrippina,  the 
Bower  of  the  Muses,  a  perfect  sanctuary  of  foliage, 
and  its  magnificent  basin,  with  its  jet  eighty  feet  in 
height ;  on  the  left  the  ice-houses,  the  swings,  the 
mall,  the  terrace ;  and  then  the  steps  of  marble  or 
of  turf,  the  groves  and  recesses  of  verdure,  and 
twenty  other  charming  retreats  which  it  would  take 
too  long  to  enumerate,  each  offering  its  particular 
surprise,  its  living  architecture,  its  sparkling  waters, 
its  gilded  balustrades,  its  pedestals  of  rock-work ; 
and  everywhere  and  always  masterpieces  of  ancient 
and  modern  art. 

According  to  the  description  of  Piganiol  de  la 
Force,  there  were  at  Marly,  in  1764,  three  or  four 
hundred  morceaux  of  painting  and  of  sculpture,  and 
a  great  number  had  been  destroyed  or  carried  away 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

But  let  us  finish  our  visit,  still  walking  towards 
the  north.  We  have,  in  the  environs  of  the  farm, 
passed  on  the  leA  the  ruins  of  the  offices.  We 
leave  on  the  same  side  the  guard-house  and  the 
superintendance,  of  which  only  a  few  fi^agments 
of  the  walls  are  remaining  at  the  extremity  of  the 
circular  avenue  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage. From  this  entrance,  we  reach  at  last,  through 
fields  of  grain  and  of  lucerne,  the  fiAh  and  last  ter- 
race. It  commands,  on  one  side,  an  admirable  coup 
i'cdl,  all  the  beautiful  gardens  which  we  have  just 


traversed,  and  on  the  other  the  famous  Ahreuvcir 
of  marble,  the  only  piece  of  water  which  exists  at 
present. 

Here  especially,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  must 
not  judge  of  the  past  by  the  present.  Dilapidated  ■ 
and  crumbUng  walls ;  a  basin  half  empty ;  another 
filled  with  earth  and  pebbles;  a  little  dry  grass 
here  and  there;  a  village  street  gloomy  and  de- 
serted ;  a  few  carriages  defiling  beneath  the  old 
trees ;  a  few  horses  watered  at  sunset ;  every  evi- 
dence of  ruin,  of  abandonment,  and  of  death  ;  this 
is  the  present.  Two  sheets  of  deep  water,  broad 
and  limpid ;  three  fountains  ascending  to  heaven  in 
the  form  of  a  plume :  the  entire  circumference 
lined  with  white  marble;  a  gilded  balustrade,  of 
the  most  skilful  workmanship  ;  upon  gigantic  ped- 
estals the  two  famous  groups  by  Couston*  which 
now  adorn  the  Champs  Elysdes;  in  perspective 
three  avenues  of  superb  elms.;  on  the  right,  thA 
which  leads  to  the  hill  of  the  aqueduct  through  the 
woods  of  Louvecienne  ;  on  the  left,  that  which  con- 
ducted directly  to  St.  Germain  ;  opposite,  that  which 
now  leads  there,  the  only  one  of  the  three  remain- 
ing; in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  the  large  fountain, 
from  which  spouted  a  jet  a  foot  in  circumference  ; 
through  all  this,  festal  carriages  and  equipages,  an 
army  of  horses  and  of  jockeys,  of  coachmen,  and 
servants  in  livery ;  a  crowd  in  brocade  dresses,  prom- 
enading the  terraces ;  the  whole  court  of  the  great 
king  adoring  its  sun  ;f  in  a  word,  magnificence, 
wealth,  motion,  and  life ;  this  was  the  past !  / 

The  large  fountain  occupied  the  amphitheatre 
where  now  rise  the  dwellings  of  MM.  Lamouroux 
and  Girardin.  Above  these  houses,  between  the 
woods  and  the  vineyard,  there  is  a  spring  which 
feeds  a  hxvoir  and  the  adjacent  gardens.  It  was 
from  this  spring,  it  is  said,  that  Louis  XIV.  caused 
to  be  drawn  the  water  which  had  the  honorX  to  sup- 
ply his  palace.  This  water  is,  in  fact,  of  remarka- 
ble purity  and  transparency. 

This  picture  of  Marly  under  Louis  XIV.,  as  well 
as  we  have  been  able  to  portray  it  with  our  feeble 
pen,  will  perhaps  explain  the  astonishing  assertion 
of  St.  Simon,  that  it  cost  more  than  Versailles. 
Would  we  wish  to  astonish  in  our  turn,  and  to  con- 
flict with  the  general  opinion,  we  should  add  to  this 
declaration  of  the  courtier  the  testimony  of  the  old 
men  who  have  compared  the  two  chateaux ;  it  is, 
that  Marly,  eclipsed  in  advance  by  the  glory  of  its 
neighbour.  Marly,  whose  ruins  even  are  now  for- 

*  Statues,  like  books,  have  their  destiny.  The  ^o 
horses  of  Cousion  had  replaced,  at  the  Abreuvoir  of  Marly- 
le-Roi,  those  of  Covsevoz,  which  form  their  counterparts 
at  the  entrance  to  toe  Toileries. 

it  is  related  that,  at  the  moment  when  Couston  finished 
these  two  chef  d'ceuvres,  a  bystander  pointed  out  to  him 
that  as  the  horses  were  rearing  before  their  guides,  the 
bridles  should  have  been  extended. 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  sculptor,  "  had  you  arrived  an 
instant  sooner,  you  would  have  found  the  oridles  as  you 
suggest ;  but  the  mouths  of  my  horses  are  so  delicate  that 
this  tension  lasts  but  a  twinkling."  It  would  he  impos- 
sible to  defend  one's  self  with  more  truth  or  more  wit. 

t  It  is  known  that  this  was  the  emblem  of  Louis  XIV. 

t  The  characteristic  expression  of  a  writer  of  those 
times,  who  reminds  us,  by  a  comic  anachronism,  of  the 
natvetA  of  a  chemist  performing  experiments  before  a 
prince :  "  Monseigneur,  these  particles  have  had  the  honor 
to  coagulate  before  the  eyes  ot  your  majesty." 
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gotten,  was  in  fact  more  complete  of  its  kind,  more 
beautiful  in  its  proportions,  more  yaried  in  its  exte- 
rior aspect,  better  laid  out  and  arranged  than  the 
brilliant  but  inaccurate  Pandemonium  of  Versailles. 
We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  forest  of 
2000  hectares  (6000  arpenis)  so  rich  in  superb  trees, 
picturesque  irregularities,  unexpected  undulations 
of  the  ground ;  here  smooth  and  regular  as  a  park, 
there  dense  and  luxuriant  as  a  virgin  forest ;  inter- 
spersed with  broad  valleys  of  delicious  coolness,  and 
wild  hills,  from  whence  we  behold  a  waving  sea  of 
verdure.  We  will  cite  the  ancient  Champ-de-Mars, 
where  Louis  XIV.  reviewed  forty  thousand  men ; 
the  terrace  of  Mareil  and  its  immense  prospect ;  the 
Tuilerie,  and  its  beautiful  vegetation  of  oaks  ;  St. 
James,  where  one  might  imagine  himself  in  the 
forests  of  the  New  World ;  Noisy,  from  whence 
one  contemplated  the  entire  park  of  Versailles ;  the 
Mley  of  Crouy,  where  the  quiet  is  so  profound 
that  the  dreamer  starts  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
footsteps,  &c.,  &c.* 

IV. — MODERN  MARLY.  MADEMOISELLES  RACHEL  AND 
ANAIS.  MM.  DE  KERATRY,  MA6UIN,  DE  TALLEY- 
RAND, SIEVES,  RAMPON,  PETIT,  MELESVILLE,  SAIN- 
TINE,  OEOFFROY  ST.  HILAIRB,  ALEX.  DUMAS,  ETC., 
ETC. 

We  return  from  the  Ahreuvoir  to  the  town  by  a 
little  boulevard  along  the  park  walls.  This  boule- 
vard was  formerly  ornamented  with  the  shops  of 
barbers,  merchants,  k  la  toilettes,  and  restaurateurs 
in  the  open  air,  who  sold  to  their  customers  the  ser- 
deau  (the  fragments  of  the  court  proTisions.)  It 
shall  lead  us  now  through  the  shade  of  its  young 
lindens,  among  the  illustrious  inhabitants  of  the 
modern  Marly.  The  neighborhood  is  the  more 
proud  of  them  that  they  almost  all  belong  to  let- 
ters and  the  arts.  Marly  has  consoled  itself 
for  the  unfaithfulness  of  kings,  by  the  constancy 
of  people  of  talent. 

Victrix  causa  diis  placuity  sed  victa  Catoni. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  little  street,  the  widow 
of  the  celebrated  Dupuytren  inhabits  the  ancient 
keeper ^s  lodge  of  Louis  XIV.,  transformed  into  a 
comfortable  villa. 

This  more  modest  mansion,  formerly  called 
Ma  Santif  has  just  been  transferred  by  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel  to  M.  de  Fitz  James.  It  was  in  this 
mysterious  garden  that  the  tragedienne  studied 
the  parts  of  Virgime,  Athalie  and  Judith,  All 
Marly  and  its  environs  will  shortly  be  convoked  by 
hcF  to  a  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
the  commune.  The  former  prompter  of  the 
Theatre  Frangais,  will,  for  this  occasion,  resume 
his  functions ;  Mademoiselle  Anais  Aubert,  who 
resides  near,  at  the  Deux-Portes  of  the  gardens 
of  Louis  XIV.  will  not  fail  to  add  her  tribute  of 
wit  and  of  grace.    M.  Klein,  from  the  Gymnasium, 

*  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  enormous  works  which 
render  the  subterranean  reQ:tons  of  the  park  not  less  aston- 
ishing than  its  surface.  The  whole  ground  which  hears 
such  a  hrilliant  vegetation,  rests  on  a  net- work  of  caverns 
which  remind  one  of  the  ahysaes  of  Tartarus  ;  dark  pas- 
sages, through  which  the  water  from  the  Seine  formerly 
flowed  into  a  thousand  iron  pipes,  and  in  which  now  the 
bat  is  flapping  its  sinister  wing.  , 
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who  lires  on  the  Cocur- Volant,  will  willingly 
undertake  to  amuse  the  audience.  And  if  a 
piquant  dramatic  locality  is  wanted.  Marly  can 
furnish  it  better  than  any  spot  in  the  world. 

The  gate  which  is  opposite  to  the  entrance  to 
the  park  lately  led  to  the  residence  of  M.  Man- 
guin,  the  brilliant  orator  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. M.  Veret  still  adorns  this  dwelling,  justly 
called  Delicias. 

The  neighboring  gate  opened  a  thousand  times, 
during  the  empire,  to  a  little  lame  man  leaning  on 
his  cane.  This  was  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  came 
to  teach  the  minister  of  Vaines  the  art  of  dis- 
guising his  thoughts  in  his  words,  and  of  falling, 
at  every  revolution,  on  the  feet  of  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance. 

Let  us  now  climb  the  tortuous  streets  of  Marly. 
This  piano,  which  charms  you  by  its  melodious 
notes,  is  that  of  M.  Lacomb,  the  talented  composer 
of  Manfred, 

At  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  Place  dn 
Chenil,  is  the  new  Mairie,  restored  by  the  labois 
of  M.  Fluvet,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  A  little 
further  on.  Rue  Champflour,  resided  General 
Rampon,  the  intrepid  commander  of  the  32d  demi- 
brigade.  Above,  near  the  gate  of  the  forest,  is 
the  church  of  Marly,  so  ancient,  say  the  charters, 
that  its  origin  is  unknown.  It  formerly  occupied 
the  Place  du  Chenil.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  great 
king,  in  1689,  and  contains  the  relics  of  St. 
Vigor,  the  patron  saint  of  Marly.  "  St.  Vigor, 
life  or  death  /  "  cry  the  mothers,  as  they  invoke  the 
patron  for  their  children.  The  presbytery,  which 
joins  the  church,  recalls  the  architecture  of  the* 
seventeenth  century. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Montmorencys,  the  lords 
of  Marly-Le-Chastel.  One  of  their  descendants, 
Madame  La  Comtesse  de  Montmorency  Luxem- 
bourg, returned  to  her  birth-place,  without  per- 
haps thinking  of  it,  inhabits  the  chateau  and 
park  which  border  on  the  entrance  to  the  forest. 
This  turf,  removed  to  give  potatoes  to  the  poor, 
sufficiently  indicates  thsX  the  chatelaine  uses  wealth 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

Let  us  resume  the  route  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  principal  street.  But  we  will  stop  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  Verderon,  and  cast  a  glance 
upon  the  mansion  of  Genera^l  Petit,  the  braye  man 
who  received  at  Fontainebleau  Napoleon's  adieu  to 
his  anny. 

We  will  also  pause  further  on.  before  this  gate  on 
the  right.  Do  you  see  that  man  with  a  sprightly 
and  southern  physiognomy,  who,  giving  his  arm 
to  his  charming  daughter,  one  of  the  finest  pearls 
of  Parisian  saloons,  is  superintending  the  restora- 
tion of  this  delicious  villa,  and  the  arrangement  of 
this  dense  shrubbery,  whence  the  eye  embraces  a 
delightful  picture  ?  This  man  is  one  of  those  who 
have  won  from  you  more  smiles  than  tears — one  of 
the  princes  of  our  theatre  ;  it  is  the  rival  of  M. 
Scribe.     You  have  recognized  M.  Melesville. 

A  few  paces  further,  on  the  lef\,  seek  the 
threshold  of  M.  Guerin,  which  all  the  poor  of 
Marly  will  point  out  to  you.     He  will  show  you 
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in  his  grand  chateau  and  hia  Eoagnifioent  park, 
three  shades  which  will  interest  you  diversely. 
This  superb  and  radiant  beauty  mounting  a  car- 
riage with  the  youRg  Due  de  Maine,  to  go  to  the 
royal  payihon  to  dispute  the  heart  of  Louis  XIY. 
with  the  widow  Scarron,  is  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan.  The  grare  man  who  follows  her,  in  a  per- 
mque  three  stories  high,  with  a  cane  under  his 
arm  and  a  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  you  haye  just 
seen  at  the  bed-side  of  dying  princes— it  is  Dr. 
Fagon,  going  to  prescribe  for  his  majesty.  But 
who  is  this  other  old  man,  with  the  bald  forehead 
and  deep  wrinkles,  who  seems  as  if  he  bore  the 
entire  world  on  his  headi  It  is  he  who  de- 
feated the  works  of  Louis  XIY. ;  it  is  the  grand 
fabricator  of  constitutions.  Abbe  Si^yes,  member 
of  the  national  convention.  These  three  person- 
ages, in  fact — singular  coincidence  ! — succeeded 
each  other  in  this  habitation.  Here  also,  it  is  said, 
formerly  resided  the  proprietors  of  Marly-Le- 
Chastel.  Here  is  the  &rst  and  the  genuine  foun- 
tain of  St.  Thibaut  de  Montmorency. 

We  are  now  at  the  Champ  des  Oiseaux,  one  of 
the  finest  points  of  view  of  Marly.  Open,  or 
rather  reopen,  the  romance  of  M.  Saintine,  Un 
Rossignol  pris  au  trebuchet ;  you  will  there  find 
this  landscape  too  well  described  to  need  any 
other  pencil.  M.  Saintine  traced  it  from  his  win- 
dow and  his  garden.  The  author  of  Picciola, 
who  possesses  a  most  delicate  and  pure  genius, 
who  does  nothing  but  as  a  man  of  talent  and  of 
taste,  who  will  one  day  lodge  at  the  French  Acad- 
emy, inhabits,  in  the  mean  time,  this  Eden  of 
the  Champ  des  Oiseaux,  the  green  recesses,  the 
unbroken  quiet,  and  the  lovely  prospect  of  whidi 
Rousseau  himself  might  have  coveted. 

Were  we  mistaken  in  saying  that  if  Mme.  Ra- 
chel wanted  a  chef  d^ceuvre  she  woidd  find  it 
at  Marly? 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  walk. 
Come  first  and  salute,  in  the  neighboring  forest, 
the  tree  of  Lows  XIV.,  that  giant  chestnut,  which 
is  83  feet  in  circumference,  which  seems  to  have 
been  cotemporary  with  the  first  Montmorency,  and 
in  whose  side  opens  a  large  fissure ;  whose  joints 
are  twisted  like  an  elephant's  trunk;  whose  vener- 
able bark,  and  still  vigorous  branches,  have  out- 
lived, in  the  flow  of  their  sap,  a  whole  epic  of 
Homeric  remembrances,  a  buzzing  world  of  insects 
and  of  birds.  Ah !  if  this  old  witness  of  the  past 
could  speak,  how  many  stories  would  it  have  to 
relate  to  us! 

In  order  to  descend  to  Port  Marly,  regain  the  sum- 
mit of  the  village,  and  take  the  left  hand  path  through 
the  fields.  This  fomitain,  which  issues  beneath  your 
feet,  is  now  venerated  under  the  name  of  St.  Thi- 
baut. Its  inscription.  Si.  Thibaut,  1793,  proves 
that  in  their  worst  days  the  Marlichois  retained 
their  ancient  fiuth.  Follow  through  these  vineyards 
this  open  road,  firom  whence  you  will  perceive  the 
admirable  panorama  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine ;  it 
will  bring  you  back  to  the  grand  route  to  St.  Grer- 
Biain,  before  the  verdant  parks,  the  turrets  and  the 
mamifafftorieay  the  river  and  the  jets  d'eaa,  which 


surround,  with  so  much  taste  and  grace,  the 
diatean  of  M.  Bemidr. 

Pause  a  few  paces  further;  you  are  in  Port 
Marfy.  It  is  well  to  inform  you  of  it,  for  you 
might  imagine  yourself  in  Switzerland.  Here  is, 
in  jfact,  the  Helvetic  chalet,  in  all  its  originality ; 
the  gable-end,  the  little  turret,  the  sloping  roof, 
the  circular  balcony,  the  white  statue  in  its  niche, 
nothing  is  wanting,  not  even  the  brook  purling  be- 
fore the  door,  and  the  garden  laid  out  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  Nevertheless,  by  the  elegance 
of  the  interior,  these  basins  of  rock-work,  adorned 
with  lilies,  this  happy  mingling  of  flowers  and  of 
firnits,  of  lawns  and  groves,  you  will  recognize  a  Pa- 
risian hand ;  what  do  I  say  1 — the  hand  of  a  woman. 
You  are  not  mistaken;  it  was  really  a  woman 
who  constructed  this  cottage,  planned  this  garden, 
created  this  oasis.  The  illustrious  author  of  Le 
Dernier  des  Beaumanoir,  of  Frederic  Stendhal,  of 
Une  fin  de  sihie,  &c.,  M.  de  Keratry,  comes 
hither  to  rest  in  his  family  from  the  labors  of  the 
council  of  state,  or  the  sittings  of  the  chamber  of 
peers ;  and  his  brilliant  imagination,  which  noth- 
ing has  yet  been  able  to  impair,  still  dictates,  be- 
neath these  shades,  pages  of  art  and  of  poesy  wor- 
thy of  his  literary  youth. 

A  new  object  of  interest  awaits  us  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  village.  In  this  laughing  villa 
of  M.  Blacque,  the  ancient  deputy  of  Finist^re, 
where  the  Princess  Belgiojoso  formerly  entertained 
the  Iowa  Indians,  now  resides  the  worthy  inheritor 
of  the  name  and  genius  of  Geofirey  St.  Hilaire. 

Fifty-four  years  since,  in  the  midst  of  the  reign 
of  terror,  a  young  magistrate  inhabited  this  man- 
sion. An  intrepid  royalist,  he  carried  on  his  snuff- 
box, in  the  very  &ce  of  the  sans-cuiottes,  the  por- 
trait of  Marie  Antoinette ;  he  offered  his  roof,  his 
purse,  and  his  blood  to  all  the  victims  of  t3nranny. 
Two  years  later,  in  the  midst  of  the  distressing 
scenes  of  &mine,  he  placed  himself,  as  municipal 
agent,  at  the  hea4  of  a  handful  of  brave  men,  and 
went,  risking  a  thousand  times  his  fortune  and  his 
life,  to  seek  in  the  depths  of  La  Beauce  a  little 
com  for  his  fellow-citizens.  He  crowned  his  work, 
under  thr  Directory,  by  rebuilding,  vnth  his  con- 
tributions and  those  of  the  fiuthful,  the  altar  of 
this  humble  church  of  Port  Marly,  which  we  have 
just  passed.  This  benevolent  man  was  M.  Decan 
de  Chatouville,  one  of  the  last  deputies  at  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  allied  to  the  fomily  of  Madame 
Greofi^  St.  Hilaire.  Noble  and  toudiing  relation, 
under  the  same  roof,  of  civil  courage  and  scientific 
genius ! 

Apropos  of  genius  and  courage,  the  chateau  of 
Port  Marly,  looking  out  upon  the  Seine,  has  been 
also  inhabited  by  the  brother  of  Pope  Pius  IX., 
the  Comte  Mastai  Feretti,  whom  his  holiness  is 
about  to  place,  it  is  said,  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
national  guards. 

At  last  we  have  reached  that  chateau  of  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  that  Monte  Christo,  not  less 
celebrated  than  the  romance  which  gave  it  its  name. 

Passing  by  this  spot  one  fine  day,  as  Louis 
XIY.  at  Marly-Le-Chastd,  M.  Dumas  was  struck 
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with  the  situation  of  this  hill ;  he  immediately 
bought  it,  summoned  M.  Durand,  his  architect, 
and  said  to  him,  between  two  feuilletons,  **  You 
will  build  me  here  a  chateau  in  the  style  of  the 
Restoration,  and  a  Gothic  chatelet,  with  two  pavil- 
ions at  the  entrance,  and  an  English  park  around 
them." 

"  Sir,"  objected  the  modem  Mansard,  "  the 
soil  is  too  clayey  to  support  the  foundations." 

M.  Dumas  was  no  more  discouraged  than  was 
Louis  XIV.  "  You  will  dig  to  the  gravel,"  re- 
plied he,  "  where  you  will  make  two  arches  of 
cellars." 

'*  That  will  cost  you  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  sir." 

'*  No  matter  if  it  costs  four  hundred  thousand ; 
proceed." 

The  chateau  Renaissance  rose  from  the  earth  as 
if  by  enchantment. 

"  Now,"  said  M.  Dumas,  between  two  dramas, 
and  still  like  Louis  XIV.,  "  here  are  springs — 
make  me  some  ponds  and  a  river  around  a  Gothic 
pavilion.  I  wish  to  be  in  an  isle,  which  shall  be 
called  the  Isle  of  Monte  Christo." 

It  was  to  realize  a  romance.  The  romance  was 
realized.     The  island  is  on  the  sununit  of  a  hill. 

The  interior  of  the  chatelet  will  be  decorated  like 
the  ancient  oratories  of  the  queens ;  a  high  mantel- 
piece carved  with  fruits  and  flowers ;  a  wainscot 
of  oak  with  gilt  mouldings ;  the  leaves  of  the  frieze 
of  the  natural  color ;  a  sky  of  azure  on  the  ceil- 
ing with  innumerable  golden  stars.  In  the  oriental 
turret,  M.  Dumas  has  reserved  a  little  study,  in 
which  he  ensconces^himself  with  a  table,  a  pen, 
and  an  inkstand.  These  are  all  that  are  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  write  three  feuilletons  and  two 
acts  a  day.  Near  the  table,  a  gold  knob  moves, 
it  is  said,  a  steel  spring,  which  raises  or  lowers  th^ 
draw-bridge  to  the  island.  If  it  is  a  friend  who 
presents  himself,  the  portcullis  rises;  if  an  in- 
truder, it  remains  shut ;  and  M.  Dumas  writes 
one  article  more  for  the  Mttsie  des  Families. 

The  wooden  staircase,  which  conducts  on  the 
exterior  to  the  first  story,  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
winding  one  of  iron.  The  roof  of  the  fa<;ade  is 
to  be  enriched  with  gold  and  Gothic  paintings. 
Besides  the  exquisite  sculpture  in  our  engraving 
there  are  three  other  sorts.  These  are,  first,  the 
arms  of  M.  Dumas  Davy,  Marquis  de  la  Paille- 
terie,  with  the  escutcheons  of  all  his  connections ; 
then  the  figure  of  his  dog  "  My  Lord,"  the  cele- 
brated companion  of  his  travels,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  Cave  canem;  then,  finally,  on  each  wall  of 
the  building,  the  titles  of  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred works  of  the  author,  surrounded  by  as  many 
blank  stones  which  will  soon  be  filled.  On  exam- 
ining these  inscriptions,  we  understand  how  the 
pen  of  M.  Dumas  can  be  the  wand  to  build  these 
fairy  abodes.  Here  he  has  the  advantage  over 
Louis  XIV.,  who  forcibly  cemented  Versailles  and 
Marly  with  the  sweat  of  his  people,  while  M. 
Dumas  but  imposes  a  voluntary  tax  on  the  pleas- 
ures which  he  gives  his  subjects. 

The  chateau  Renaissance  is  of  a  harmony,  an 


elegance  and  a  taste  which  reflect  great  honor 
upon  M.  Durand.  Most  of  the  ornaments  are 
borrowed  from  the  purest  and  most  elegant  de- 
signs of  Jean  Goujon.  It  is  a  genuine  embroidery 
in  stone,  of  medallions  and  garlands,  poetic  de- 
vices and  emblems. 

The  apartments  are  small  but  well  distributed. 
Excepting  the  dining-hall  and  a  boudoir  after 
Louis  XV.,  all  the  rooms  are  ornamented  with 
rich  hangings,  brought  by  M.  Dumas  from  Spain 
and  the  East.  As  to  his  sleeping-room,  it  will 
be  worthy  of  a  sultan. 

Being  at  Tunis  lately,  M.  Dumas  visited  a 
temple  or  a  tomb,  ordered  by  the  Bey,  then  in 
France.  He  remarked  two  Moors,  father  and 
son,  occupied  in  making  little  holes  in  the  wall 
with  a  piece  of  iron. 

'<  What  is  that?"  asked  he,  astonished. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  reply,  "  the  interior  decora- 
tion of  the  Alhambra,  of  which  these  two  sculp- 
tors alone  have  the  tradition."  And,  placing 
himself  at  the  point  of  view,  M.  Dumas  reoog- 
nited  in  fact  a  wonderful  design,  and  saw  unfold- 
ing in  this  wall  all  the  splendors  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  At  the  same  moment  he  resolved  to 
carry  the  two  Moors  to  France.  The  Bey,  in  the 
mean  time,  authorized  their  departure,  and  they 
hired  themselves  out  at  seven  francs  per  day.  On 
reaching  Monte  Christo,  they  drew  from  their 
pockets  their  pipes  and  their  tools,  installed  them- 
selves in  the  chamber  of  M.  Dumas,  covered  it 
with  a  thick  coat  of  plaster,  and  commenced  mak- 
ing their  little  holes.  They  have  labored  there 
every  day,  and  must  labor  still  a  long  time,  for  it 
is  a  work  requiring  truly  Mussulman  patience. 
Without  compass,  rule  or  measure,  with  an  in- 
credible accuracy  of  eye  and  of  hand,  the  father 
and  son,  who  is  not  fifteen  years  of  age,  see  mul- 
tiplying beneath  their  iron  chisel^  the  fairy  de- 
signs which  they  have  in  their  heads.  Their 
labor,  which  we  have  watched,  is  as  prodigious 
as  its  results.  Already  the  most  admirable  ara- 
besques, growing  out  of  a  simple  chain  of  lozenges, 
adorn  the  ceiling  and  the  walls.  No  description 
can  give  any  idea  of  it — the  miracle  must  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  When  the  carving  shall  be  fin- 
ished, golden  fillets  will  be  mingled  with  it. 
giving  it  a  double  effect.  The  wall  will  be 
overlaid,  breast-high,  with  painted  and  gilt  porce- 
lain; to  this  will  be  added  splendid  oriental 
tapestry,  and  M.  Dumas,  like  the  conquerors  of 
Granada,  may  sleep  in  the  Alhambra. 

The  sculptor,  El  Baba,  (the  father,)  is  a  very 
handsome  man,  with  a  gray  beard,  calm  expres- 
sion, and  fine  eyes,  gentle  and  intelligent  demeanor. 
He  smiles  graciously  upon  the  inquisitive,  placing 
his  hand  on  his  heart.  A  rigorous  Mussulman, 
having  seen  at  St.  Germain  a  butcher  killing  a 
sheep  at  mid-day,  he  had  an  indigestion  for  all 
that  he  had  taken  since  his  arrival,  and  lived  only 
on  cheese  and  bread  for  many  weeks.  He  at  last 
consented  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  in  his 
presence,  at  the  hour  ordained  by  the  Prophet.  In 
.fine,  he  is  enormously  weary  of  France,  and  sighs 
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after  his  native  air  and  his  mosque.  He  finds  his 
greatest  consolation  in  his  pipe,  which  he  smokes 
with  voluptuous  tranquillity,  and  in  the  roses 
brought  him  from  hour  to  hour,  while  his  son 
goes  to  play  in  the  garden.  Notwithstanding  his 
oriental  physiognomy,  the  boy  loves  civilization — 
and  the  cherries  of  M.  Dumas.  The  favorite  par- 
taker of  his  pleasures  is  the  second  negro  of  the 
celebrated  author,  he  who  speaks  Creole  so  well. 
When  the  black  in  question  entered  the  service 
of M.  Dumas,  "What  language  do  you  speak?" 
inquired  the  latter.  "The  Creole  of  Cuba." 
"  And  how  do  they  say  at  Cuba,  Bon  jour,  Mon- 
sieur r '  "  They  say,  Bon  jour ,  Monsieur. "  "  Very 
well.  How  do  they  say,  Server  le  dejeuner,  allez 
d  ia  cave,  faites  atieler  les  chevauxV^     "They 


say.  Server  la  dejeuner,  allez  d  la  cave,faites  at- 
ieler les  chenauxy  "  Wonderful,"  concluded  M. 
Dumas ;  "  well,  my  brave  man,  we  will  speak 
Creole  together."  And  since  that  day,  the  negro 
is  convinced  that  everybody  speaks  Creole  in 
France.  He  talked  prose  without  knowing  it,  like 
the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

The  young  Moorish  sculptor  confesses  that  he 
would  willingly  forsake  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
the  hills  of  Marly.  You  will  say  so  also,  dear 
reader,  when  you  have  visited  these  hills.  Nev- 
ertheless, do  not  make  them  fashionable,  or  attract 
a  crowd  thither,  for  this  would  put  to  flight  the 
amiable  inhabitants  whom  we  have  just  been  con- 
templating. 

Marly-Le-Roi,  Aug.,  1847. 


MESSIAH  S   NAMES. 

A  GLORT  circles  round  His  names, 
A  halo  bright  of  truth  and  grace, 

Enkindling  love's  divinest  flames 
With  glimpses  of  his  Father's  face. 

Apart,  each  beams  a  lustrous  star, 
Sown  in  the  spangled  fields  of  night ; 

Combined,  like  constellations  far 
Rolling  a  tide  of  blended  light. 

Apart,  each  blooms  a  lovely  flower, 

Scenting  around  the  balmy  air ; 
Combined,  like  myriads,  as  they  shower 

Sweet  odors  from  the  rich  parterre. 

Apart,  each  shines  a  brilliant  gem. 

Rare,  polished,  smooth,  and  beaming  bright ; 

Combined,  like  jewelled  diadem 
With  studded  circlet  raying  light. 

Apart,  each  wears  a  perfect  dye, 
Decked  in  its  own  essential  hue ; 

Combined,  like  Iris  o'er  the  sky, 
Arched  in  the  deep  celestial  blue. 

Apart,  each  flows  a  silvery  rill. 

Warbling  its  favorite  waking  dream  ; 

Combined,  like  torrents  from  the  hill, 
Flashing  in  one  majestic  stream. 

Apart,  each  sounds  a  music  chord 
That  breathes,  soft,  simple  melodies  ; 

Combined,  like  David's  harp  that  poured 
A  flood  of  gushing  symphonies. 

Apart,  each  swells  a  favorite  song, 
Chanted  by  way-worn  pilgrim  souls ; 

Combined,  like  full-toned  chorus  strong 
That  o'er  the  voiceless  desert  rolls. 

Apart,  each  shows  a  magic  sign — 

A  trait  of  the  Divinity  ; 
Combined,  like  talisman  divine, 

Revealing  all  the  Deity. 

All  varied,  and  yet  all  are  one ; 

Love  is  the  fragrance  of  each  name ; 
Love  is  the  key-note  of  each  tune, 

The  notes  distinct,  the  Ijrre  the  same. 


Blest  names  !  I  '11  sing  thee  till  I  stand 
In  Jordan's  flood,  even  then  I  '11  sing  ; 

And  when  I  reach  the  better  land, 
With  thee  its  echoing  hills  shall  ring. 

TaiVs  Magazine. 


From  Sharpe'a  Magazine. 
THE    RESTLESS    SPIRIT's   WARNING. 

"  Go,  lay  thee  on  a  soft  and  balmy  bed, 

Rest,  rest,  thou  weary  head  ; 
Dew-spangled  curtains  of  o'ershadowing  air 

Hallow  thy  slumber  there  ; 

Thy  dreamings  shall  not  weep. 
Doth  not  God  give  to  his  belovdd  sleep!" 

"  I  cannot  lay  me  down  and  be  at  rest, 

I  cannot  hush  my  breast. 
How  can  I  wrap  me  in  immortal  airs, 

Thus  torn  with  raging  cares? 

My  dreamings  all  will  weep — 
I  am  not  his  beloved  ;  how  should  I  sleep!" 

"  Rest,  living  spirit,  from  thy  weary  fearing, 

Be  dull — unhearing — 
Lay  down  within  a  dark  and  narrow  bed 

Thy  pale,  unconscious  head ; 

There  shall  be  no  more  strife. 
Life  gives  thee  death,  so  death  shall  give  thee  hfe." 

"  Oh,  hush !  the  moment  is  not  yet  at  hand 

To  seek  that  far-oflfland  ; 
Upon  my  cheek  lies  yet  a  worldly  tear, 

And  life  is  very  dear. 

I  may  my  watchings  keep ; 
God  only  gives  to  his  belovdd  sleep." 

"  Yes,  His  too  fair  a  gift  for  thee — blest  boon, 

It  shall  not  glad  thy  noon  ; 
And  when  thy  noon  into  cold  evening  dies, 

It  shall  not  seal  thine  eyes. 

Thy  watchings  thou  shalt  keep ; 
Grod  only  gives  to  his  belovdd  sleep. 

"  In  vain  thou  shalt  invite  it  as  a  guest 

To  soften  thine  unrest ; 
The  loves  of  life  shall  all  depart  from  theo, 

As  leaves  fall  from  the  tree ; 

But  live  thou  on  and  weep. 
Till  God  shall  hear  thy  prayer,  shall  give  thee  sleep." 
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COBNS,  PEEKAQB,  AND  SYNTAX. — SUMMER  LONGINGS. 


CORNS,  PEERAGE,  AND  SYNTAX. 

The  London  Spectator  refers  to  a  long  list  of 
testimonials  which  a  Mr.  Levi,  of  "  corn-cutting" 
celebrity,  parades  in  the  newspapers,  and  publishes 
some  of  these  certificates  for  the  edification  of  the 
common  people.  We  are  amused,  jointly  with 
the  Spectator,  with  the  style  and  syntax  of  some 
of  them,  and  will  introduce  them  to  our  readers 
for  the  sake  of  their  peculiarities.  First  in  the 
list  is  the  testimonial  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  : 

I  certify  that  Mr.  Levi  has  completely  cured  my 
corns. — Cleveland. 

"  Concise  as  Caesar,"  remarks  the  Spectator  ; 
and  curt,  lordly  and  dogmatic  enough,  say  we*  in 
all  conscience.  Nevertheless,  it  is  direct  and  ex- 
plicit, and  as  a  specimen  of  composition  unob- 
jectionable. It  says  all  that  it  wa3  necessary 
*'  Cleveland"  should  say,  and  it  says  nothing  more. 
Next  certifies  the  Duke  of  Leeds : — 

I  consider  that  Mr.  Levi  is  a  very  clever  opera- 
tor for  corns,  as  he  has  extracted  several  very 
painful  for  me  this  morning,  without  the  smallest 
pain. — Leeds. 

The  cleverness  of  the  "  operator  for  corns"  is 
here  made  apparent  by  the  alliterative  Hibernicism 
.  that  he  has  extracted  several  "  very  painful  for 
me  this  morning,  without  the  smallest  pain." 
Whether  they  were  painful  that  morning,  or  were 
extracted  that  morning,  or  whether  they  were  pain- 
ful that  morning  without  pain,  the  noble  duke^s 
syntax  leaves  in  some  ambiguity.  Next  comes 
the  testimonial  of  an  archbishop  : — 

I  certify  that  Mr.  Levi  extracted  the  corns  which 
were  in  my  feet  without  giving  me  any  pain. — ^Jobn 
G.  Armagh. 

The  dignitary  is  "  scholastically  particular  in 
his  tense,"  but  for  want  of  punctuation  we  are 
left  in  doubt  whether  the  corns  were  in  the  arch- 
bishop's feet  without  giving  him  pain,  or  were  ex- 
tracted without  pain.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
rivals  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  in  conciseness : — 

Mr.  N.  Levi  extracted  a  corn  from  me  with  per- 
fect facility  and  success. — Lamsdownb. 

But  while  acknowledging  the  com,  the  Marquis 
declines  saying  yohere  he  was  corned.  Not  so  the 
Earl  of  March  ; — 

I  certify  that  Mr.  Levi  has  extracted  corns  from 
my  feet  without  the  least  pain. — ^March. 

The  earl  seems  to  say  that  Mr.  Levi  experienced 
no  pain  during  the  operation.  Lord  Sidney  at- 
tempts the  diplomatic  style,  but  blunders  into  say- 
ing outright  what  the  earl  only  says  by,  perhaps, 
a  forced  construction : — 

Lord  Sidney  certifies  that  Mr.  Levi  has  extracted 
a  com  from  his  foot  with  great  skill  and  without 
pain. — Sidney. 

It  might  be  quite  right  for  Mr.  Levi  to  experi- 
tnent  upon  bis  own  foot,  and  for  Lord  Sidney  to 
certify  that  he  had  so  done  and  skilfully ;  but  how 


he  could  certify  that  Mr.  Levi  enfiered  no  pain  is 
beyond  our  comprehension.  Sir  Charles  Burreirs 
certificate  b  the  last,  and  aa  a  eomposition  is  re- 
markable : — 

I  certify  that  Mr.  Levi  eradicated  several  corns 
and  a  very  troublesome  bunion  from  me  twelve 
months  since ;  fVora  all  of  which  I  continue  to  be 
entirely  free  and  without  pain. — C.  M.  Burrell. 

In  other  words,  the  happy  baronet  "  continues 
to  be  quite  free"  from  those  corns  and  that  bunion 
which  were  '*  extracted  twelve  months  since,"  and 
without  pain  from  the  absent  or  destroyed  ex- 
crescences. We  humbly  conceive  that  paying  a 
chiropodist  in  such  coin  is  at  best  but  a  small  busi- 
ness for  earls,  marquises,  archbishops  and  baron- 
ets ;  and  are  sure  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  certify 
that  the  aristocratic  gentlemen  have  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  syntax. — Commercial  Advertiser. 


SUMMER   LONGINGS. 

Las  Mananas  floridas 
De  Abril  y  Mayo. 

Caloakon. 

Ah  !  my^  heart  is  ever  waiting — 
Wailing  for  the  May — 
Waiting  for  the  pleasant  rambles. 
Where  the  pleasant  hawthorn  brambles, 
With  the  woodbine  alternating, 

Scent  the  dewy  way. 
Ah  !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting — 
Waiting  for  the  May. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing, 
Longing  for  the  May — 
Longing  to  escape  from  study. 
To  the  young  face  fair  and  ruddy, 
And  the  thousand  charms  belonging 

To  the  summer  day. 
Ah !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing. 
Longing  for  the  May. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 
Sighing  for  the  May — 
Sighing  for  the  sure  returning. 
When  the  summer  beams  are  boming, 
Hopes  and  flowers  that,  dead  or  dying. 

All  the  winter  lay. 
Ah !  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 
Sighing  for  the  May. 

Ah!  mv  heart  is  pained  with  throbbiiig, 
Throbbing  for  the  May — 
Throbbing  for  the  sea-side  billows. 
Or  the  water-wooing  willows ; 
Where  in  laughing  and  in  sobbing 

Glide  the  streams  away. 
Ah !  my  heart,  my  heart  is  throbbing. 
Throbbing  for  the  May. 

Waiting,  sad,  dejected,  weary. 
Waiting  for  the  May, 
Spring  goes  by  with  wasted  warnings- 
Moonlit  evenings,  sunbright  morning**— 
Sununcr  comes,  yet  dark  and  dreary 

Life  still  ebbs  away — 

Man  is  ever  weary,  weary. 

Waiting  for  the  May. 

DuNin  UniversUy  MagasdnM. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Rerlew. 

1.  An  EncychptBdia  of  Chography;  comprising  a 
complete  Description  of  the  tiarth,  Physical ^ 
Statistical,  Civil,  and  Political :  exhibiting  its 
Relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical 
Structure,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce,  Polit- 
ical Ijistitutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of 
all  Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.  R.  S.  E.; 
assisted  by  Professor  Wallace,  for  Astronom- 
ical and  Mathematical  Geography;  by  Profes- 
sor Jameson,  for  Geology  and  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Minerals;  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  for 
Botany  and  tJie  Distribution  of  Plants;  by 
Mr.  SwAiNSON,  for  Geology  and  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Minerals ;  and  by  Mr.  Barron  Field, 
for  Descriptions  of  Remote  Countries.  With 
Maps,  and  upwards  of  1,000  wood  cuts. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.  Two  vols.  8vo. 
1834. 

S.  A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  and  of  Phys- 
ical and  Political  Geography,  with  Descriptive 
Letter-press.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner, 
M.  A.  London  :  Orr  and  Co.  4to.  1848. 
Parts  L— XIV. 

3.  The  Physical  Atlas ;  a  Series  of  Maps  and  Rlus- 

trations  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Natural  Phenomena,  embracing  Geology,  Hy- 
drography, Meteorology,  Natural  llistory. 
By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.  R.  U. 
S.     Edinburgh :  Blackwood.     Folio. 

4.  The  National  Atlas  of  Historical,  Commercial, 

and  Political  Geography,  constructed  from  the 
most  recent  and  authentic  sources,  with  a  com- 
plete Index  of  Places,  arranged  on  a  new  plan. 
By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.  R.  6. 
S.;  assisted  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Berghaus, 
Professor  of  Geodesy,  Berlin  ;  and  Dr.  Gus- 
taf  Kombst,  F.  R.  N.  S.  C,  M.  H.  S.  P.  S., 
&c.    Edinburgh :  Blackwood.     Folio. 

5.  The  Missionary  Maps.   Parts  L,  IL,  IIL   Lon- 

don.    1848,  1849. 

6.  7^  University  Atlas,  or  Historical  Maps  of  the 

Middle  Ages.    London.     Folio.     1849. 

7.  Wy^!d's  Emigrants'  Maps.     London.     1848. 

8.  Mms   of  France^  in  relief.     By  M.   Sanis. 

Paris.     1841. 

9.  A  Brief  Description  of  the  Map  of  the  Ancient 

World,found  in  the  Cathedral  unirch  of  Here- 
ford, with  a  specimen.   Hereford.    4to.    1849. 

10.  Kecreaiions  in  Physical  Geography.  By  Rosina 

M.  ZoRNLiN.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  Lon- 
don.    1848. 

Mr.  Murray's  '*  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography" 
gave  a  remarkable  impulse  to  the  study  of  that 
science,  although  not  absolutely  new*  in  any  of 
its  numerous  parts ;  it  attempted  a  novel  combi- 
nation of  intelligence  bearing  on  geography  ;  and 
it  did  this  with  great  success.  The  example  has 
been  extensively  followed ;  but  by  no  means  so 
as  to  supersede  this  valuable  geographical  pub- 
lication. Much  remains  to  be  done,  thoroughly 
to  popularize  the  knowledge  of  geography ;  and 
in  no  department  of  the  science  has  more  unequal 
progress  been  made  than  in  that  which  concerns 
the  construction  of  maps.     Land  maps,  as  distin- 

*  See  the  curioiis  preface  to  "  Geography  reformed," 
■econd  editioo,  1749,  setting  out  with  the  remark  that, 
"ooDsideriDg  the  great  Dumber  of  books  already  extant 
on  geography,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  the  subject 
quite  exbaosted.*' 
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guished  from  the  maps  of  the  sea,  have  become, 
in  some  respects,  almost  perfect,  whilst  in  othem 
they  are  often  still  grossly  incorrect.  In  maps, 
too,  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  sea  charts,  there  has 
been  no  improvement  at  all  for  hundreds  of  years, 
except  in  exactoess  of  outline,  and  in  many  new 
coasts.  The  importance  of  exhibiting  upon  all 
maps,  numerous  objects  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously presented  to  the  eye,  haa,  however, 
begun  to  be  appreciated  ;  and  such  improvements 
as  are  already  made  in  them,  will  repay  a  careful 
examination. 

The  history  of  map-making  has  long  been  felt 
to  be  of  high  interest  in  reference  to  geometrical 
science,  to  foreign  travel,  and  to  navigation,  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  various  tribes  of  men,  as 
well  as  to  the  advancement  of  good  government; 
and  the  spread  of  civilization  ;  and  it  is  unque»- 
tionably  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of  preserving 
exact  memorials  of  men^s  wanderings,  and  of  their 
local  appropriations  of  the  soil.  The  people  of 
Israel,  according  to  oriental  usage,  must  have  had 
maps  for  some  of  their  minute  subdivisions  of  the 
soil,  regularly  restored  at  stated  periods,  after 
alienation,  to  the  original  owners ;  and  the  Chi- 
nese possessed  such  instruments  time  out  of  mind, 
of  which  some  are  known  to  indicate  their  early 
acquaintance  with  many  regions  far  to  the  west. 
They  were  certainly  used  in  Egypt,  although  their 
origin  has  been  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  they  were  common  among  the  Romans,  from 
whom  may  be  produced  many  examples. 

One  such  is  in  "  Varro's  Dialogue,"  in  a  tem- 
ple, on  the  walls  of  which  was  represented  a  map 
of  Italy  ;  as  on  those  of  the  pdrtico  of  Lucullus, 
there  were  similar  maps  of  the  provinces  exposed 
to  public  view.  Again,  the  solitary  Roman  wife, 
whose  grief  and  affections  are  so  touchingly  de- 
scribed by  Propertius,  follows  her  absent  husband 
in  his  campaigns  to  the  East,  and  to  the  West, 
upon  the  chart  of  his  route  displayed  before  her — 
perhaps  like  those  of  the  famous  Peutinger  Tables, 
which  although  preserved  in  a  comparatively  mod<* 
em  copy,  must  have  been  constructed  in  a  classical 
age. 

Another  instance  is  more  striking.  Upon  the 
college  walls  of  Autun,  in  Gaul,  there  was  oono- 
structed,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  map  of  the 
Roman  world,  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  to  bring 
full  under  the  student^s  eye  the  glories  of  the 
emperor's  victorious  career  in  every  region. 

Nor  does  the  art  in  its  elementary  stage  belong 
solely  to  civilized  people.  Barbarians  and  sav- 
ages, the  Esquimaux,  the  North  American  In- 
dians, and  the  Southern  New  HoUanders,  have 
all  been  known  to  trace  upon  the  snow,  the  sand« 
or  the  bark  of  a  tree,  pretty  accurate  outlines  oS 
remote  mountain  ranges,  of  the  courses  of  rivers^ 
and  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  thus  affording  help 
to  the  bewildered  explorer,  and  to  the  enterprising 
colonist.  The  rude  designs  of  barbarians  are  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as,  so  far  as  they  pre- 
tend to  go,  they  are  little  inferior  in  execution  to 
the  draviring  of  maps  before  the  seventeenth  oen- 
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tary,  by  the  most  civilized  nations.  In  neither  case 
did  the  skill  of  the  drafUman  correspond  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  wanderer.  Among  these  civil- 
ized nations,  maps  of  early  date  are  often  studded 
with  *'  elephants  instead  of  towns ;''  and  in  all  of 
them  rivers  and  mountains,  and  other  objects,  arti- 
ficial, as  well  as  natural,  are  scattered  so  much  at 
random  as  to  do  little  more  than  betray  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  geographer  from  the  days  of  Ptolemy. 

Classical  maps  were  of  various  forms ;  some 
were  circular,  somewhat  like  our  hemisphere,  of 
which  an  example  seems  to  exist  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheims,  in  France,  in  a  manuscript  copy  of 
"  Pomponius  Mela ;"  some  are  quadrangular,  but 
twenty  times  longer  than  they  are  wide,  of  which 
sort  are  the  Peutinger  Tables,  preserved  in  Vi- 
enna, and  supposed  to  be  copied  from  an  original 
of  the  fourth  or  fiflh  century ;  some  are  almost 
.  square,  such  as  those  described  by  Cosmas,  in  the 
*'  Indico-pleustes,"  in  the  sixth  century. 

One  of  the  first  class,  but  not  begun  to  be  con- 
structed probably  before  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  completed  in  the  fourteenth,  the  exceedingly 
curious  map  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Here- 
ford, does  not  more  exactly  represent  the  uncouth 
execution  of  Roman  maps,  from  which  it  must 
have  been  modified,  than  it  faithfully  portrays  the 
clumsy  works  of  the  middle  ages,  which  copyists, 
misnamed  geographers,  did  not  cease  servilely  to 
multiply  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  "  Hereford  Map"  is  a  rich  record  of  errors 
upon  various  topics — in  geography,  in  natural 
history,  and,  above  all,  in  ethnology.  In  it  a 
single  stream  connects  the  Atlantic,  or  North 
Sea,  with  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Black  Sea  itself  is 
a  mere  river ;  the  Niger  rises  near  the  Atlantic 
in  a  lake,  and  runs  far  south  of  the  Nile,  an  in- 
land river  both  ways ;  the  Mediterranean  is  clus- 
tered with  islands  from  Gibraltar  to  Sicily,  and 
one  of  them  half  blocks  up  the  straits ;  the 
Pyrenees  stretch  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  Ireland  is  divided  in  twain  by  a  strait 
from  east  to  west ;  and  Jerusalem  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  old  world.  To  these,  among  many  mis- 
takes, another  is  to  be  added,  which  is  more  inno- 
cent but  not  less  gross,  made  by  the  monkish 
draftsman.  The  three  quarters  of  the  world  to 
which  the  map  is  limited  are  marked  by  illumi- 
nated names.  Asia  is  correct ;  but  Africa  stands 
in  the  place  of  Europa ;  Europa  in  the  place  of 
Africa ;  an  error  that  no  gilder  of  our  day  could 
possibly  commit,  so  distinct  are  the  two  conti- 
nents, and  their  white  and  black  people,  now  in 
all  men's  minds.  In  natural  history,  this  map 
presents  us  with  the  mermaid  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  unicorn  in  Africa,  flying  dragons  every- 
where ;  and  all  exact  prototypes  of  what  now  exist 
only  in  coat  armor ;  whilst  real  animals — ^bears 
and  monkeys — little  known  to  our  ancestors,  are 
distributed  about  the  earth  with  as  little  regard 
to  truth  as  was  folt  in  forming  those  creations  of 
fancy.  In  ethnology,  it  carefully  registers  the 
headless  men  with  their  eyes  in  the  breasts,  and 
the  four-eyed,  ever- waking  Ethiopians. 


But  even  the  monstrous  errors  and  the  blmiders 
which  deform  the  '*  Hereford  Map,"  are  valuable 
illustrations  of  fiction,  and  as  throwing  light  on 
the  progress  and  decline  of  erroneous  opinions. 
In  it,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  represented  bodily 
the  fabulous  beings,  which  from  popular  belief 
had  passed  into  our  olden  poetry.  It  may  even 
be  supposed,  without  a  very  violent  stretch  of 
imagination,  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  school- 
boy rambles  from  Shrewsbury  ;  and  Milton,  after 
revelling  in  his  bright  dreams  at  Ludlow,  where 
his  *'  Comus"  was  acted  by  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches,  eagerly 
studied  the  storied  antiquities  of  Hereford  cathe- 
dral. This  illuminated  picture  of  the  old  world 
would  deeply  interest  the  gifted  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  the  patron  of  navigation  at  its  dawn 
among  us,  and  the  friend  of  Raleigh  and  of  ad- 
venture in  the  recently  discovered  new  one.  Mil- 
ton would  be  even  more  strongly  attracted  by,  the 
fabled  transactions  and  strange  fictions,  in  which 
this  map  abounds ;  and  to  such  a  source  may 
reasonably  be  traced  the  learned  imagery  so  re- 
markable in  the  *'  Paradise  Lost." 

The  map  also  contains  numerous  correct  names, 
with  which  ancient,  profane,  and  sacred  history, 
may  be  read  with  advantage.  Moreover,  it  sup- 
ports very  curiously  an  opinion  that  prevailed  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  greatly  inffuenccd  the  spirit 
of  adventure  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  That  opinion  was,  that  the 
sea  is  small,  covering  but  one  seventh  of  the  earth, 
the  other  six  sevenths  being  land.  Baron  Von 
Humboldt  attributes  the  reliance  of  Columbus 
upon  this  opinion,  which  encouraged  his  projected 
voyage,  to  his  familiarity  with  a  work  of  Cardinal 
D'CEilly,  in  which  it  was  founded  upon  the  doubt- 
ful authority  of  Esdras.*  Probably  the  great  nav- 
igator, who  is  known  to  have  constructed  maps 
skilfully  enough  to  sell  them,  was  acquainted  with 
many  otlier  works  on  the  subject,  among  which 
would  be  such  as  that  at  Hereford.  It  even  rep- 
resents the  old  "  ocean  stream^ ^  as  a  reality,  the 
misunderstanding  of  which  expression  contributed, 
says  Von  Humboldt,  much  to  the  error  respecting 
the  smallness  of  the  sea.f 

But  it  is  by  no  means  solely  as  an  example  of 
the  geographical  art,  that  the  "  Hereford  Map" 
deserves  attention.  In  another  point  of  view  it 
has  much  intrinsic  value.  Geography  was  relied 
upon  at  the  period,  to  aid  in  promoting  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  The  Crusades  had  declined,  al- 
though their  spirit  was  far  from  being  extinguished. 
The  peaceful  efiforts  of  the  missionaries  were  strug- 
gling to  take  their  place  along  with  the  benevolent 
enterprise  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  explorer.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Tartar  Church  flourished 
in  the  remote  East,  unprotected  by  arms ;  and  in 
1313,  Raymond  Lully,  of  Majorca,  after  twenty 
years  of  incredible  labor,  succeeded  in  engaging 
even  a  warlike  pope,  Clement  V.,  to  enjoin  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages  throughout  Europe 
expressly  to  advance  the  evanffolization  of  mankind 
*  Esdras  ti.  42—60.  t  Cosmos^ pp.  310-^6X 
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by  persuasion,  not  by  force.  Maps  were  perceived 
to  be  indispensable  to  facilitate  Uie  completion  of 
a  work  already  greatly  advanced.  Roger  Bacon 
had  pointed  out  their  value.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  worship  of  the  Arabians,  to 
whom  maps  were  familiar,  and  whose  intellectual 
acquirements  kept  pace  with  the  extent  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  conquests ;  and  he  readily  adopted 
the  better  feelings  of  his  contemporaries,  which 
permitted  the  improvement  of  Christians  from  the 
science  of  infidels.* 

The  "  Hereford  Map"  was  evidently  constructed 
under  the  influence  of  this  missionary  spirit.  It 
represents  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  with  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  crown  the  Saviour  is  drawn  sit- 
ting in  judgment  upon  "  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind," in  the  persons  of  a  few  assembled  from  all 
quarters  of  the  known  earth  ;  a  design  that  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  key  to  the  entire  work. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  borne  out  by  the  picto- 
rial frontispiece  of  the  delivery  of  their  commis- 
sions to  the  three  geographers  named  in  it.  The 
sovereign  who  issued  the  original  commission  was 
the  Roman  emperor,  either  Julius  Cssar  or  Augus- 
ttis;  the  same  commissioners  are  mentioned  by  the- 
Latin  author,  ^thicus.  In  the  map,  the  'pope^s 
triple  crown  is  set  on  the  emperor's  head ;  and  a 
text  from  the  Gospel  is  substituted  for  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  geometricians.  It  is  no  small  deduc- 
tion from  the  pure  missionary  character  of  this 
papal  work  of  geography,  that  it  extravagantly 
maintains  the  old  pretensions  of  imperial  Rome,  by 
affixing  to  an  image  of  the  city  the  following  motto 
in  monkish  verse  : — 

^*  Roma,  caput  mundi,  tenet  orbis  prena  rotundi.'* 

Rome,  the  universal  queen,  curbs  the  nations  with 

her  reins.  , 

This  offers  a  lesson  not  to  be  lost.  A  world  in 
ruins,  of  which  this  map  is  a  faint  picture,  attests 
the  evil  character  of  this  vaunt,  whether  under- 
stood in  a  civil  or  an  ecclesiastical  sense.  The 
improvement  of  mankind  has  been  awfully  retarded 
by  consequences  invariably  attendant  upon  the  con- 
queror's successes — by  the  vengeance  that  has  in 
all  ages  pursued  the  ambitious  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

In  "  The  University  Atlas,  or  Historical  Maps 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  publishing  by  Mr.  Grover, 
the  geography  of  the  period  to  which  the  Hereford 
Map  belongs,  is  produced  in  a  very  different  shape. 
The  correct  outline  of  England,  for  example,  is 
given,  not  the  grotesque  delineation  of  the  un- 
skilled drafbmen  of  that  period ;  and  upon  this 
correct  outline  we  find  its  vast  forests,  its  scanty 
population,  and  antique  divisions.  The  two  speci- 
mens published,  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  under  the  Anglo-Normans,  very  great  improve- 
ments upon  Henry's  maps  of  the  same  sort,  furnish 
a  good  idea  of  this  work,  which  will  be  a  most 
valuable  companion  to  the  "  History  of  the  Mid- 

*  Opus  Mojus. 


die  Ages."  A  similar  map  of  Europe  at  the  Ref- 
ormation, has  proceeded  from  the  same  press. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  that  great  changes  began  to  be  made 
in  the  old  maps.  A  hundred  years  were  consumed 
before  very  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
them.  During  this  period  science  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  conversion. 
Gassendi,  who  divided  with  Descartes  the  world 
of  philosophy,  recognized  the  important  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to 
geographical  progress ;  and  Baron  Humboldt  has 
selected  the  Jesuit  Acosta,  who  then  wrote  on  the 
geography  of  America,  as  the  object  of  his  unquali- 
fied-eulogy.  Bernhard  Varen,  who  was  included 
in  the  same  eulogy,  and  whose  work  was  repub- 
lished at  Cambridge  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
claimed  for  geography  a  high  place  among  the 
practical  sciences.  "  Knowledge  of  the  earth  in 
all  its  parts,"  he  says,  *'  is  useful  to  the  divine, 
philosopher,  and  the  statesman,  and  tends  to  in- 
crease the  advantage  of  trade  and  navigation,  the 
two  great  sources  of  national  wealth.  It  guides 
the  mariner,  with  marvellous  certainty,  through 
the  perils  of  unknown  seas,  and  furnishes  the 
traveller  in  the  remotest  regions  with  means  of 
exact  acquaintance  with  their  dangerous  climates 
and  more  dangerous  people."  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
published  an  edition  of  Varen 's  book ;  and  Baron 
Humboldt,  who  estimates  so  highly  its  importance, 
himself  insists  upon  the  utility  of  vivid  representa- 
tions of  all  natural  objects  to  the  eye  upon  maps, 
of  which  he  published  specimens. 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  maps 
according  to  these  ideas.  Those  of  Berghaus  in 
Germany,  of  Johnston  in  Edinburgh,  of  Milner  in 
London,  adopt  them  extensively,  and  in  some 
respects  improve  on  them.  Sanis  and  Bauerkel- 
ler  have  proved  that  maps  may  be  mad4  in  relief 
with  great  advantage.  M.  Langlois  also,  a  few 
years  ago,  followed  by  M.  Guerin,  struck  out  a 
new  method  of  geography,  excellent  in  itself,  and 
susceptible  of  every  degree  of  improvement.  It 
is  called  a  georama,  which  is  a  hollow  sphere, 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  surface  of  the 
whole  earth,  land  and  water,  represented  wiihin- 
side  the  globe.  The  effect  is  brilliant ;  and  the 
grand  proportions  of  such  vast  regions  as  China, 
Russia,  and  the  South  Sea,  are  shown  with  an  ex- 
actness as  complete  as  the  correct  conception  of 
those  proportions  is  new  to  the  most  practised 
eye.  Baron  Humboldt  warmly  approved  of  this 
georama ;  and  recent  most  marvellous  improve- 
ments of  the  dioramic  art  justify  sanguine  expec- 
tations, that  geography  may  one  day  be  presented 
to  the  spectator  in  all  the  splendor,  and  variety, 
and  truth  of  nature.  • 

Already  very  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  geometrical  construction  of ,  maps,  as  could 
be  curiously  illustrated  by  comparing  those  which 
the  Dutch  settlers  had  to  guide  them  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1682  ;  and  the  scarcely  superior 
ones  of  Le  Vaillant,  and  Barrow,  with  those  fur- 
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nished  to  eolonists  at  the  present  day,  which,  with 
all  their  deficiencies,  are  immeasurably  superior 
to  their  predecessors.  By  these  changes  they 
have  become,  in  regard  to  whole  regions  where 
civilization  is  established,  beautiful  and  minute 
representations  of  mountains,  and  rivers,  and 
roads,  cities  and  villages,  with  distances  fixed,  so 
that  the  traveller  is  at  no  loss  in  the  remotest  lo- 
calities ;  while  the  reader  in  his  closet  can  follow 
the  march  of  armies,  and  comprehend  the  influ- 
ence of  revolutions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  bo  denied,  that  much 
is  still  wanted  to  render  the  construction  of  maps, 
what  in  many  points  is  indispensable  to  their  gen- 
eral usefulness.  This  is  established  by  positive 
proof.  Session  after  session,  Parliament  expends 
large  sums  of  money  upon  them,  apparently  to 
expose  our  defects  in  a  science  requiring  only  ju- 
dicious application,  greatly  to  profit  Uie  public 
service.  For  example,  the  ofiicial  maps  of 
Southern  Africa  are  shown  in  the  very  last  Par- 
liamentary Papers*  published  on  the  subject,  to 
have  been  extraordinarily  incorrect ;  and  yet,  for 
want  of  knowledge,  that  unfortunate  region  is  to 
this  hour  a  prey  to  civil  violences  the  most  de- 
plorable, instead  of  presenting  what  its  great  natu- 
Iral  advantages  promise,  an  example  of  civilization 
and  Christian  progress  that  might  be  appreciated 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Equator. 

The  late  Dr.  Arnold  formed  an  admirable  idea 
of  what  maps  ought  to  be,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
"  Introductory  Lectures  on  Modem  History,"  (pp. 
158 — 166.)  We  should  be  glad  to  extract  the 
passage,  but  our  limits  forbid,  and  we  must  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers 
to  it. 

The  Missionary  Maps  published  during  the  last 
eighteen  years,  and  especially  the  improvements 
of  the  last  ten  years  in  other  maps,  realize  much 
of  what  is  desirable.  But  on  one  head,  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  develop  completely  an  ad- 
mirable conception  of  the  ancients  as  to  one  class 
of  maps,  however  imperfect  was  their  execution 
of  it.  Our  marine  charts  give  the  course  of 
numerous  voyages,  but  there  they  end ;  whilst 
our  maps  present  no  distinctive  characters  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  or  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
ancients,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  cofared  their 
seas,  pictured  the  prevailing  winds  upon  them, 
and  covered  then)  with  fleets  and  fish. 

If  what  they  did  is  unskilful,  it  may  still  be 
asked,  why,  adopting  their  motive  for  doing  it, 
better  maps  should  not  be  formed  of  the  ocean, 
with  its  innumerable  and  wonderfully  various  in- 
habitants ;  with  the  fleets  upon  it,  the  hurricanes 
that  make  it  so  terrific,  its  forests  of  weeds,  its  cli- 
mates, from  the  sultry  equator,  to  the  cool  sand- 
banks, and  icy  poles,  its  seasons,  and  life  every- 
where. With  such  help,  great  truths  would  be 
learned,  and  become  familiar  to  practical  men. 

*  Natal  Correspondence,  House  of  Commons  Papers, 
1848;  No.  371,  p.  78.  Obsenrations  of  the  Sunreyor- 
Oetieral  of  Natal,  oo  the  extreme  inoorrectaess  of  the 
oflldal  mapa. 


It  is  not  known  (says  Baron  Humboldt)  to  what 
varying  depths  the  oceanic  currents,  whether  hot 
or  cold,  extend,  how  near  they  run  to  the  bottom. 
Sand-banks,  and  sho^s,  outside  the  streams,  are 
mostly  recognizable,  as  the  excellent  Benjamin 
Franklin  discovered,  by  the  coldness  of  the  water 
over  them.  This  depression  of  temperature  appears 
to  me  to  be  connected  with  the  circumstance,  that 
with  the  communication  of  motion  to  the  neighbor- 
ing ocean,  deep  cold  water  is  made  to  rise  over  the 
edges  of  the  hanks,  and  to  mix  with  the  upper 
warmer  water.  My  immortal  friend.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribed  the  phenomena, 
from  which  seamen  can  frequently  draw  practical 
inferences  conducive  to  their  safety,  to  the  descent 
of  the  superficial  strata  of  water  cooled  in  the  course 
of  the  night ;  these  remain  nearer  the  surface,  be- 
cause the  shoal  prevents  them  sinking  to  a  greater 
depth.  The  thermometer  was  turned  by  Franklin 
into  a  plumb-line;  fogs  are  frequent  upon  banks 
and  shoals ;  their  colder  water  causes  precipitations 
of  the  vapor  diasolved  in  the  sea  air.  I  have  ob- 
served such  fogs  to  the  south  of  Jamaica,  and  in 
the  Pacific,  indicating  the  outline  of  shoals,  sharply 
and  quite  distinctly  from  a  distance.  They  present 
themselves  to  the  eye  like  air-pictures,  in  which  the 
fashion  of  the  sub-marine  bottom  is  reflected.  A 
still  more  remarkable  influence  of  these  cold  shal- 
lows is  this,  that  they  produce  an  obvious  eflfect 
upon  the  superior  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  almost 
in  the  «ame  way  as  low  coral,  or  sandy  islands. 
Far  from  all  land,  in  the  high  seas,  when  the  air  is 
elsewhere  quite  clear,  clouds  are  frequently  seen 
hovering  over  the  spots  where  shoals  occur.  In 
such  cases,  their  bearings  can  be  taken  by  the  com- 
pass, precisely  as  though  they  were  loAy  moifti- 
tains,  or  isolated  peaks. — CosmoSj  p.  334. 

Thus  does  enlightened  observation  mark  the 
means  of  filling  up  a  map  of  the  ocean.  If  graphic 
art  has  not  yet  done  enough  with  this  "lofty 
unage  of  the  Infinite  and  Endless,"  the  interesting 
personal  reflections  of  this  grave  interpreter  of  na* 
ture,  show  that  science  is  not  wanting  in  a  pro- 
vision of  materials,  as  well  as  in  motives,  for  sach 
a  work ;  and  our  mariners,  with  the  experienee 
of  a  thousand  years,  should  turn  these  materials  to 
account.  "A  peculiar  predilection  for  the  sea/' 
he  says,  "  grateful  remembrances  of  the  imprea- 
sions  which  the  mobile  element  between  the  tropics, 
in  the  peace  and  silence  of  the  night,  or  raised  and 
at  war  with  the  winds,  has  left  upon  my  mind, 
could  alone  have  induced  me  to  speak  of  the  indi- 
vidual enjoyment  upon  the  wide  waters,  before  re- 
ferring to  the  beneficial  influence  which  contact 
with  the  ocean  has  had  on  the  development  of  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  various  nations ;  on 
the  multiplication,  by  its  means,  of  the  bonds  that 
ought  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  human  family ; 
on  the  possibility  it  has  afforded  of  attaining  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth  and  its 
parts ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  improvement  it  has  led 
to  in  astronomy,  and  in  the  mathematical  and  nat- 
ural sciences  at  large." 

These  noble  objects  are  aimed  at  in  the  fine  At- 
lases of  Johnston  and  Milner,  but  they  are  defective 
in  detail.  For  example,  they  do  not  give  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  great  South  Sea  fisheries,  literaUy 
swarming  with  ships,  and  now  about  to  be  the 
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scene  of  Mr.  Enderby's  important  settlement. 
The  quaint  old  map  drawings  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury may  not  afford  much  instruction  at  the  present 
day,  but  their  ideas  might  be  adopted  with  great 
advantage ;  and  the  fleets  which  cover  the  ocean, 
be  seen  in  their  various  seasons,  and  with  their 
various  national  ensigns,  on  our  maps  of  the  world. 
With  these  material  proofs  before  our  eyes,  it 
would  not  so  oflen  be  attempted  to  give  a  false 
character  to  our  superiority,  as  if  we  had  no  rivals 
on  the  water ;  and  then  the  20,000  American  sea- 
men, sailing  annually  from  Columbia  river  to  Japan 
and  Cape  Horn,  would  stand  forth  as  so  many  mon- 
itors to  our  sleepy  statesmen,  no  longer  to  neglect 
the  regions  which  can  only  become  worthily  ours, 
by  indefatigable  enterprise,  instigated  by  every 
means  ingenuity  can  contrive. 

Our  mechanicians  do  not  fail  us  in  this  emer- 
gency. Science  is  ready  with  unhoped-for  re- 
sources. As  books  are  now  multiplied  with  a 
rapidity  and  cheapness  proportioned  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  to  whom  they  are  a  necessary  of  intel- 
lectual life,  so  maps  may  be  produced  on  the  same 
favorable  conditions.  Mr.  Becker's  Omnigraph 
has  effected  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  map-making. 
This  patented  instrument  will  produce  for  4/.  45., 
in  less  than  two  weeks,  what  would  cost  twenty 
weeks,  and  42/.  by  the  work  of  a  common  en- 
graver. Suppose,  therefore,  a  map  would  cost 
50/.  engraving  by  hand^  and  3/.  155.  per  thousand 
for  paper  and  printing,  their  expense,  per  copy, 
would  be  one  shilling  and  a  penny ;  whereas  the 
engraving  by  the  machine  would  be  8/.,  and  at  the 
same  rate  for  paper  and  printing,  the  expense,  per 
copy,  would  be  twopence  only.  An  ingenious 
calculation  has  been  made  of  the  saving  that  would 
be  effected  by  the  employment  of  this  machine  in 
the  map-making  department  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Trinity  House,  the  tithe  commission,  the  sanitary 
boards,  and  other  public  bodies ;  and  it  has  shown 
that  jC24  ,000  a  year  would  thus  be  economized, 
while  the  maps  would  be  produced  in  a  much  su- 
perior style. 

The  crowning  point  to  be  attained  in  order  to 
complete  geographical  instruction,  for  the  use  of 
all  classes,  is  to  establish  professorships  for  geog- 
raphy in  all  our  universities  and  colleges.  There 
are  few  such  in  Europe.  In  Paris  there  is  one, 
and  another  in  Berlin.  We  have  not  a  single  one. 
Geography  is  taught  everywhere  ;  and  maps  of  all 
sorts,  bad  and  good,  abound.  But  even  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  in  Ireland,  with  their  scores  of  profes- 
sorships, will  make  this  science,  so  indispensable 
to  a  maritime  state,  a  mere  rider  upon  mathematics 
or  history.  This  may  be  easily  changed  ;  and 
then,  with  the  vast  materials  of  improvement 
spread  over  the  country,  we  shall  see  a  means  of 
exact  knowledge  of  remote  things  established,  so 
as  to  bring  them  home  to  our  own  doors  with  the 
greatest  advantage. 


Manufacture  of  Maraschino. — The  principal 
manufactory  in  S^ara  [the  capital  of  Dalroatia]  is  that 


of  maraschino,  the  liquor  made  from  the  marasca  or 
black  cherry,  which  is  grown  mestly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Almi88a,'between  Spalato  and  Macarsca. 
Bordeaux  is  not  more  famous  for  its  wines  than 
Zara  for  its  liquors ;  and  in  the  manufacture  bf  them 
they  surpass  all  other  places.  I  visited  these  distil- 
leries one  day,  and  found  them  to  have  nearly  all 
the  same  appearance  ;  a  low  ground-floor,  opening 
on  a  little  back-garden ;  large  coppers  of  the  liquor 
closely  covered,  so  as  to  exclude  air ;  the  shelves 
filled  with  various-colored  rosolj ;  the  Portojfallo, 
or  orange,  clear  as  amber ;  and  the  delicious  Garo- 
falo,  or  clove,  the  prince  of  liquors.  Spanish  wax 
was  boiling  in  a  pot  over  a  brazier,  and  the  corked 
bottles,  being  reversed,  are  dipped  in  it  and  sealed 
with  the  name  of  the  firm^  The  fruit  is  picked  and 
skinned  in  June  and  July.  Drioli  and  some  of  the 
houses  pretend  to  have  secrets  for  mixing  the  pro- 
portions, which  are  transmitted  to  the  women  of 
the  family  from  generation  to  generation ;  but, 
in  truth,  it  is  like  the  secret  of  the  protean  Jean 
Maria  Farina  of  Cologne,  the  true  secret  being  the 
possession  of  adeq||ite  capital  and  a  current  sale. 
The  best  maraschino  is  that  of  Drioli,  Luxardo,  and 
Kreglianovich.  The  maraschino  of  the  first  of 
these  is  reckoned  by  the  native  Dalmatians  as  the 
best  of  all ;  but  it  is  dear.  Luxardo  makes  good 
maraschino,  and  has  a  large  sale ;  the  maraschino 
of  Kreglianovich  is  very  good  in  quality  and  mod- 
erate in  price,  but  not  strong  enough  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  Russian  taste ;  for  while  the  Sicilians  pre- 
fer weak  and  sweet  maraschino,  a  more  powerful 
liquor  is  requisite  for  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Rus- 
sian. There  are  altogether  about  a  dozen  distil- 
leries in  the  town ;  and  several  of  the  proprietors 
have  made  handsome  fortunes. — From  the  High' 
lands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic, 

The  Holy  Land  Restored,  by  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
H.  Hollingsworth,  consists  of  twelve  dissertations 
on  the  Prophecies,  especially  as  referring  to  the 
Millennium.  The  author  is  not  so  precise  as  some 
writers  that  have  lately  appeared,  who  fix  the  ex- 
act chronology  ;  but  he  considers  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  the  restoration  and  conversion  of  Israel,  and 
that  Great  Britain  can  and  ought  to  forward  it.  Be- 
sides converting  the  Jews  and  establishing  the  reign 
of  the  saints  on  earth,  we  should  also  put  in  practice 
what  Milton  calls  a  **  politic  fetch,"  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  '*  It  is  the  true  interest  of  our  coon- 
try,"  says  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  **  to  advocate  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jews,  because  we  thus  secure  a  friend- 
ly power  in  the  heart  of  modern  civilization ;  and 
the  overland  route  to  the  great  empire  of  India  and 
all  the  populations  of  the  East  is  obtained,  and 
shortened  by  many  days  of  fatigue  and  peril.  Pal- 
estine is  our  half-way  resiing-place  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  our  religious  thoughts,  our  imperial  inten- 
tions, and  our  missionary  efforts,  whilst  we  sit  at 
home  and  plan  the  evangelization  of  India  and  the 
farthest  East.  We  want  such  a  place  now.  We 
shall  need  it  more  every  year.  We  cannot  possess 
the  roasts  of  Syria  ourselves.  The  Jew  alone  has 
that  right.  Let  us  call  on  him  to  awaken  to  a  sense 
of  his  true  interests,  and  *  arise,'  for,  perhaps,  his 
time  has  come  to  *  shine.'  "  (Isaiah  Ix.  1.)  That 
the  Jews  will  go  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  Mr.  Hollingsworth  is  pretty  certain ;  and 
from  conversations  he  has  had  with  some  of  them, 
he  thinks  they  will  be  inclined  to  purchase  it,  on 
fair  terms,  from  the  Turks,  the  great  powers  inti- 
mating a  strong  wish  that  the  latter  should  sell. — 
Spectator, 
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From  the  Dublin  Unirenity  Magazine. 
MY   FIRST   LEGACY. 

I  THINK  I  have  been  fated  to  behold  more  of 
the  bad  and  good  influences  of  money  than  most 
other  people  around  me  in  the  world.  I  could 
tell  strange  stories  of  a  poverty-stricken  child- 
hood ;  I  could  tell  of  children  born  to  parents  who 
already  knew  not  how  to  procure  bread  for  their 
own  necessities,  and  wondered  why  the  little 
stranger  was  not  sent  to  some  richer  place;  I 
could  tell  of  the  writhings  and  agonies  of  poverty  in 
all  ages,  from  helpless  babyhood  to  equally  help- 
less old  age,  and  paint  the  longings  for  money — the 
unutterable  yearning  wishes  and  prayers  for  a  few 
pieces  of  precious  jnetal,  as  if  the  very  joys  of 
heaven  were  bound  up  with  those  coins.  Very 
great  numbers,  I  well  know,  must  have  much  of 
the  same  knowledge — the  same  sorrowful  knowl- 
edge— in  this  age,  when  the  tastes  and  wants  of 
the  large  majority  are  above  llieir  means ;  but  I 
have  been  particularly  doomed,  I  believe,  to  see, 
and  know,  and  feel,  the  deep  evil.  In  my  own 
fortunes  I  have  experienced  it  strongly,  and  in  all 
my  intercourse  with  others,  in  the  course  of  a 
somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  world, 
the  same  wretched  experiences  of  the  power  of 
money  always  have  been  my  lot. 

I  have  but  to  look  musingly  for  a  moment  on 
the  bright  Are  beside  me,  which,  with  many  other 
luxuries,  I  now  at  last  enjoy,  and  I  can  summon 
up  scenes  which  make  me  shudder,  even  in  fancy, 
to  behold  again.  Fair  faces  are  there,  and 
goodness  looks  from  every  lineament — goodness 
and  beauty,  the  two  glorious  angels  of  heaven ; 
but  the  temptation  appears:  gold  glisters,  and 
falsehood,  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  sin,  and 
guilt  have  come  to  the  fairest  mind  and  form. 
High  and  thoughtful  brows  are  there,  which  seem 
filled  with  tlieir  own  most  mighty  wealth  of  intel- 
lect, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  every  meaner  dream, 
as  incapable  of  producing  the  lasting  happiness 
which  is  the  grand  aim  of  humanity ;  but  the 
tempter  comes — riches,  great  riches,  the  tempta- 
tion to  some,  must  be  high,  and  the  intellectual 
natures  come  down  from  their  lofty  imaginings, 
and  struggle,  and  pant,  and  groan,  and  become 
83lfish,  and,  perhaps,  unjust,  if  not  base,  even  like 
the  most  degraded  worshipper  of  mammon ;  and 
there,  too,  rise  before  me  the  sallow  aspects  of 
sickness,  and  the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  die  dull, 
dead  eyes,  which  are  closing  on  the  whole  world, 
open  wide,  and  sparkle  yet  with  sudden  kindling 
of  the  dying  cinders  of  life,  when  money,  the 
magical  word,  is  mentioned,  and  trembling  hands, 
which  many  years  have  shrivelled,  stretch  eagerly 
forth,  as  if  from  the  very  touch  of  coined  gold  a 
new  life  awoke  within — yes,  multitudes  of  such 
figures,  and  faces,  and  innumerable  scenes  in 
which  they  have  acted,  seem  starting  again  into 
existence  around  me,  even  though  I  would  fain 
never  again  call  them  up.  But  here  and  there,  at 
long  interval's,  are  some  brighter  things,  visions 
of  some  few  who  have  been  tried  to  the  utmost 


and  remained  untempted  by  even  the  most  power- 
ful influences  of  gold  and  all  its  glorious  dominion 
over  earth ;  and  on  them  I  love  to  gaze,  and 
cherish  every  memory  in  which  they  live  and 
move,  and  of  their  struggles  and  final  triumphs  I 
could  also  record  much. 

The  brief  incident  I  am  now  about  to  relate, 
is  connected  with  my  own  early  life,  and  my  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  dangers  and  evils  which 
the  possession  of  money,  as  well  as  the  want  of  it, 
occasion. 

One  winter  evening,  many  winters  ago,  I  lay 
ill  of  a  slow  fever  in  a  solitary  room  in  a  lodging- 
house  in  London.  All  day  long,  all  night  long, 
I  had  lain  there  without  one  single  friend,  in  the 
wide  bounds  of  London,  to  sit  beside  me  for  even 
a  single  hour,  and  say  a  kind  word  of  hope  and 
sympathy.  My  relations  were  all  in  another 
country ;  they  did  not  even  know  of  my  illness ; 
they  were  thinking,  probably,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, that  I  was  becoming  famous  and  rich,  for  I 
had  left  them  with  high  expectations  of  the  glory 
and  money  I  should  win  in  the  literary  land  of 
London.  Glory  and  money  won  by  a  poor  un- 
friended writer,  who,  overrating  his  genius, 
plunged,  without  other  means  of  support  than  his 
pen,  into  tlie  glutted  writing  market  of  London — > 
I  had  only  severely  injured  my  constitution,  and 
had  passed  two  years  in  perpetual  dread  of  starva- 
tion. 

I  well  remember  how,  on  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, I  raised  myself  for  a  moment  in  my  sick  bed, 
of  which  I  had  grown  sorely  weary,  and  put  aside 
the  curtain  which,  held  up  by  a  worn,  ill-con- 
trived loop,  was  always  falling  down,  and  closing 
out  the  small  quantity  of  air  which,  from  the 
thousand  chimney-tops  of  one  of  the  most  densely- 
inhabited  quarters  of  London,  entered  my  small 
attic  room.  I  think  at  this  moment  I  can  see  the 
emaciated  arm  I  stretched  forth,  as  I  thrust  back 
the  old  curtain,  which  felt  falling  to  pieces  even 
with  the  touch  of  my  nerveless  fingers.  I  looked 
out  on  the  little  aged,  mean  table,  on  which  my 
medicines  were  placed ;  and  a  candlestick,  con- 
taining one  of  the  smallest  ranks  of  candles ;  and 
the  walls,  whitewashed  at  some  remote  period, 
but  stained,  crumbling,  and  cobwebbed  in  every 
comer;  and  the  floor  broken,  carpetless,  and 
soiled ;  and  the  little,  old,  rusty  grate,  and  two 
ill-kept  cane  chairs,  and  my  own  writing-desk, 
filled  with  manuscripts  of  plays  of  all  descrip- 
tions, from  extreme  tragedy  to  more  extreme 
comedy,  for  writing  for  the  stage  had  been  my 
aim  and  my  failure.  I  looked  on  everything 
appertaining  to  that  miserable  room,  and  then 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  prayed  for  health, 
that  I  might  make  new  and  wiser  exertions  to 
place  myself  in  a  better  fate,  for  my  mind  had 
been  busy  acquiring  wisdom  during  the  long  pros- 
tration of  sickness. 

Then  I  listened  to  the  loud  street  noises,  for 
London  was  in  an  even  more  than  usually  stirring 
mood,  some  public  event  being  celebrated — some 
thousands  of  active  men  slaughtered  by  our  army 
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In  glorious  war,  if  I  remember  rightly ;  shouts, 
and  laughter,  and,  at  intervals,  the  noise  of  artil- 
lery with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  all  the  count- 
less sounds  which  contribute  towards  making  the 
great  uproar  of  a  vast  rejoicing  city,  ascended  up 
to  me  in  my  lonely,  quiet  room.  At  first  I  lis- 
tened with  a  feeling  of  gladness  at  all  the  excite- 
ment, while  everything  around  me  was  so  monot- 
onously dull,  and,  for  one  moment,  the  languid 
blood  rushed  with  more  of  life  through  my  veins ; 
ailerwards  I  became  sick  at  heart,  when  I  thought 
of  how  the  world  always  went  on  bustling  and 
mirthful,  no  matter  how  many  poor  solitary  indi- 
viduals lay  in  helpless,  miserable  sickness,  even 
in  the  very  streets  and  public  places  through 
which  gay  processions  were  passing  in  utter  for- 
getfulness,  apparently,  of  suffering  and  death.  My 
own  extreme  insignificance  was  impressed  on  me 
then  in  an  almost  overwhelming  degree,  that  in 
periods  of  health  no  neglect  from  the  world  could 
ever  make  me  feel ;  but  my  long  illness  had  made 
me  weak  and  childlike.  The  extreme  depression 
of  spirits  under  which  I  labored  brought  on  a  kind 
of  half  slumber,  in  which  I  dreamed  that  I  was  in 
the  last  agonies  of  starvation. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  vivid  dream  ;  I  went  dis- 
tinctly through  all  the  stages  of  dying  from  hun- 
ger— I  felt  the  first  sharp  gnawings — th^  unen- 
durable longings  for  all  the  kinds  of  food  I  par- 
ticularly relished,  every  one  of  which  fancy  seemed 
to  place  before  me  so  palpably  that  I  stretched 
forth  my  hands,  always  endeavoring  to  grasp  them 
— I  felt  the  fever,  tlie  burning  thirst,  the  utter 
prostration  at  last,  with  an  intensity  that  actual 
experience  could  hardly  do  much  more  than  par- 
allel, and  all  the  time  I  was  alone,  without  one  to 
watch  or  tend  me — without  one  who  might 
chance  to  be  passing  by  to  pause  and  pity  me. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  I  say — do  you  hear  mel" 

The  sharp  voice  of  Mrs.  Savall,  my  landlady, 
recalled  me  from  my  dream.  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  her  standing  over  me  with  a  letter,  which  I 
reached  for  eagerly,  as  the  few  letters  I  received 
from  home  were  the  only  consolation  I  had  in  my 
solitude.  Mrs.  Savall  did  not  take  her  departure 
immediately,  as  usual,  when  she  had  given  me 
the  letter  ;  she  stood  and  gazed  on  me  in  a  manner 
I  thought  annoying.  Her  face  was  naturally 
pretty  and  soft — I  thought  it  indicative  of  good- 
ness and  kindness  in  a  high  degree  when  I  saw  it 
first.  So  it  was,  indeed,  all  smiles  and  sweetness 
as  long  as  I  regularly  paid  my  lodging  account ; 
but  now  I  was  two  whole  months  in  arrears,  and 
I  had  learned  that  Mrs.  Savall  had  one  face  for 
those  who  had  money,  and  another  for  the  unfor- 
tunates who,  like  myself,  had  none. 

**  I  want  to  know,"  she  said,  tartly  and  decid- 
edly, •*  when  you  are  going  to  pay  your  arrears? 
— it  is  two  good  months  due  now." 

I  looked  up,  and  wondered  how  I  could  ever 
have  thought  that  face  gentle  and  handsome  ;  it 
scowled  on  me  like  the  impersonation  of  hatred 
and  malice.  I  knew  not  what  to  say  to  her.  It 
was  no  use  telling  that  I  had  not  a  farthing  in  the 


world,  seeing  that,  to  judge  from  her  looks,  she 
was  well  aware  of  it  already. 

"You  must  be  paid,"  I  said  mechanically, 
opening  the  letter  and  shifting  my  position  nearer 
^the  light. 

"  Must  be  paid,  indeed,  immediately,  I  say. 
We  've  hard  times  of  it  now,  and  can't  want  our 
lawful  money  any  longer.  Savall's  business  is 
gone  next  to  nothing,  so  you  '11  please  make  it 
convenient  to  let  us  have  the  money  in  three  or 
four  days  at  the  furthest." 

"  I  shall  do  what  I  can,"  I  answered,  looking 
at  the  letter,  and  perceiving  that  the  handwriting 
was  new  to  me.  Where  could  it  come  from? 
The  very  first  line  engrossed  me  so  entirely  that  to 
Mrs.  Savall's  eloquence  there  was  no  listener." 

"  I  say,  there,  don't  be  dreaming,  but  listen — 
your  money  must  be  forthcoming — you  've  rela- 
tions somewhere,  havn't  youl — get  the  money 
out  of  them — get  it  how  you  please,  but  have  it 
we  must,  and  shall,  and  that  without  any  more 
delay." 

**  Mrs.  Savall,"  I  said,  interrupting  her,  as  I 
caught  the  last  words  of  a  harangue  which  must 
have  been  of  some  length,  seeing  I  had  read  my 
letter  twice  over,  to  make  myself  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  the  contents,  **  this  letter  announces  to  me 
that,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  in  South  America, 
I  am  become  heir  to  a  property  amounting  to  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  !"  she 
repeated,  clasping  her  hands  forcibly,  and  looking 
on  me  as  if  she  was  struck  by  some  electrical 
power. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Savall,  eighteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  letter  states." 

**  Good  God  !  the  fortune  of  some  people  !"  she 
half  whispered,  turning  of  a  livid  hue,  I  thought, 
for  a  second. 

I  looked  silently  up  to  heaven  in  my  inward 
soul,  most  deeply  thanking  God  for  my  good 
fortune. 

"  You  don't  scream,  or  faint,  or  make  any 
noise  ;  you  take  it  quite  calmly."  As  Mrs.  Sav- 
all spoke,  she  looked  wonderingly  on  me.  "  If  / 
had  got  a  legacy  of  twenty  thousand  now — oh  !  if 
I  had  the  very  house,  the  street — London  would 
hardly  hold  me — oh  !  if  I  had  !" 

She  wrung  her  hands,  and  paced  up  and  down 
before  me  in  a  strange  excited  manner. 

"  But  we  shall  never,  no  never,  be  so  fortunate 
— I,  nor  Savall  my  husband — we  shall  never  get 
any  legacy,  much  less  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
We  have  no  prospects  that  way — nobody  in  the 
whole  world  would  leave  us  a  single,  solitary 
shilling.  Were  every  creature  of  our  relations 
dying  this  very  night,  not  one  poimd  would  be 
willed  to  us — no,  no — we  're  the  most  unfortunate 
of  people — the  most  unsuccessful  in  every  way ; 
and  to  look  at  some  how  they  chance — eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand — I  could  go  half  mad  when  I 
think  of  it." 

Her  eyes  were  distended — every  feature  was 
convulsed  with  powerful  feeling.     I  was  fright- 
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ened  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  disgusted  at  sach 
an  exhibition  of  discontent  and  envy. 

In  a  few  seconds,  however,  her  fece  became 
composed,  and  she  seemed  much  aflhamed  of  the 
emotions  she  had  exhibited.  The  soil  expression 
returned  to  her  lips  and  eyes,  and,  in  a  wonder- 
fully brief  period,  she  stood  beside  me,  the  same 
Mrs.  Savall,  pretty  and  smiling,  as  I  had  thought 
her  before  she  discovered  that  I  had  no  money. 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  such  delightful 
good  fortune,''  she  said,  grasping  my  reluctant 
hand  ;  "  you  41  soon  be  well  now^nobody  could 
be  sick  with  a  legacy  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
coming.  I  must  go  and  tell  Savall  the  good 
news — he  was  just  coming  to  see  how  you  were 
recovering  ;  he  has  been  very  anxious  about  you 
all  the  time  you  were  ill.  But  what  will  you 
have  now? — is  your  wine  done?"  She  glanced 
at  some  empty  bottles  on  the  table.  **  You  know 
the  doctor  said  you  should  have  so  much  of  the 
best  wine.  Well,  I  shall  send  you  up  a  bottle 
of  my  own  till  you  order  in  some  for  yourself; 
and  will  you  have  tea  soon? — I  shall  come  and 
make  it  myself — I  must  get  you  well  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  you  may  enjoy  your  twenty  thou- 
sand." 

Smiling  and  cordial  she  left  me,  and  walked 
hastily  to  the  door — she  paused  there — 

"  You  must  leave  this  poor  little  room  this 
very  night,  of  course  ;  the  best  bedroom  is  at  your 
service — we  have  no  other  lodger  just  now,  and 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  every  attendance." 

'*  I  thank  you,  but  I  shall  occupy  this  bedroom 
as  long  as  I  remain  in  your  house,"  I  said.  The 
coldness  with  which  I  spoke  caused  her  to  depart 
immediately. 

Wonderfully  was  the  poor  atlic  lodger  changed 
in  Mrs.  Savall's  eyes. 

Extraordinary,  mysterious  medicine  art  thou, 
money,  even  to  those  who  most  calmly  and  wisely 
receive  thee!  The  low  fever  departed  at  once 
almost  from  my  system.  When  my  medical  at- 
tendant called  the  following  day,  he  thought  a 
miracle  had  been  wrought  on  me,  so  much  had 
one  night  of  placid,  happy,  mental  feelings  changed 
my  face  and  my  whole  frame  for  the  better. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  was  seated  in  the 
very  little,  gloomy,  dark  parlor,  which  I  had  oc- 
cupied on  my  first  coming  to  SavalKs  house,  when 
my  pecuniary  affairs  were  a  small  degree  better 
than  they  ha^  latterly  been.  It  was  a  back  par- 
lor, a  shabby,  ill-furnished  room ;  but  I  selected 
it  in  preference  to  the  drawingroom,  which  Mrs. 
Savall  pressed  me  to  occupy,  bocause  there  in  that 
retired  back  parlor  had  I  often  sat  in  long  rever- 
ies, inspired  by  poverty,  pondering  how  I  was  to 
escape  from  the  doom — by  which  of  the  ways 
leading  to  riches  I  should  strive  to  enter — pon- 
dering, struggling — until  all  the  blood  became 
poisoned,  and  health  at  last  departed.  Not  one 
single  article  of  the  furniture  of  that  back  parlor 
but  was  associated  to  me  with  sad  remembrances. 
There  was  a  daubed  landscape,  with  glaring  bad 
perspective,  in  a  varnished  frame,  over  the  chim- 


ney-piece ;  I  could  only  think  of  it  in  connectioii 
with  one  particular  evening,  when  a  play,  on 
which  I  bad  built  many  hopes,  had  been  finally 
rejected  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the  leading 
theatres,  and,  with  the  manuscript  in  my  pocket, 
I  sat  down  exactly  opposite  the  picture,  and  fixed 
my  eyes  on  it,  and  examined  every  part  with  a 
minute  and  lengthened  inspection  I  had  never  pre- 
viously bestowed  on  it,  though  at  times  I  had  hard 
work  repressing  tears,  which  all  at  once  would 
start  so  childishly,  so  weakly.  There  was  an  old 
sofa,  with  a  patched,  faded,  chintz  cover.  I  had 
thrown  myself  down  on  it  once,  with  a  letter  in 
my  hand  from  one  whom  I  loved — whom  I  had 
left  in  Ireland,  when,  deceived  by  the  false  inspi- 
rations of  a  mocking  genius,  I  had  proceeded  to 
London  on  the  road  to  fortune,  as  in  my  folly  I 
believed.  The  writer  of  the  letter  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  was  succeeding — that  I  would 
shortly,  very  shortly,  become  a  star — a  glory  to 
the  quiet  locality  where  I  was  bom — an  honor  to 
all  my  friends,  and  an  especial  blessing  to  those 
whom  I  loved  ;  just  then  I  had  become  utterly 
hopeless  of  any  success,  and  the  letter  stung  me 
to  the  depths  of  my  feelings,  and  I  lay  writhing 
in  misery  on  the  old,  faded  sofa ;  and  always  after- 
wards when  I  looked  on  it,  I  could  think  I  beheld 
lying  there  the  flushed  brow  and  aching  head  of 
that  evening.  The  very  tables  too  were  asso- 
ciated with  poverty-procured  breakfasts  and  dinr 
ners. 

Now,  a  rich  man,  I  sat  and  looked  on  them  all. 
It  was  worth  enduring  years  of  poverty,  to  pro- 
cure that  sensation  of  gladness. 

On  the  evening  after  I  had  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  good  fortune,  I  sat  in  the  back 
parlor,  engaged  with  the  solicitor  to  whose  man- 
agement my  uncle  had  left  his  afiairs.  •  I  wished 
to  settle  any  business  a^  soon  as  possible,  that  I 
might  leave  London  whenever  my  health  could 
bear  it,  which  promised  to  be  in  a  very  few  days. 
My  uncle's  afiairs  were  all  clear,  and  easily 
arranged ;  the  legacy  was  sure  and  available  at 
any  moment — I  had  no  anxieties  nor  fears.  When, 
at  an  early  hour,  I  ascended  to  my  attic  chamber, 
I  thought,  as  I  surveyed  my  face  in  the  small, 
cracked  looking-glass,  that  I  would  very  shortly 
lose  the  appearance  of  an  invalid. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  was  seated  in  my  back 
parlor  for  the  last  evening  which  I  intended  to 
spend  in  London  for  some  time.  I  had  invited 
Savall — Charles  Savall,  the  master  of  the  house, 
to  take  wine  and  a  light  supper  with  me,  previous 
to  my  departure — good  fortune  opens  the  heart  to 
charity ;  I  had  forgiven  Savall  and  his  wife  for 
their  neglectful  and  harsh  treatment  of  me  during 
my  poverty  and  sickness.  Of  Savall  I  had,  in- 
deed, seen  little  or  nothing  during  my  illness,  and 
therefore  could  not  judge  exactly  of  his  conduct. 
He  was  unchanged  now  from  what  he  had  been ; 
he  did  not  cringe,  and  fawn,  and  become  meanly 
servile,  like  Mrs.  Savall ;  his  manners  were 
respectful,  quiet,  and  dignified.  He  was  of 
Italian  extraction,  and  had  spent  much  of  his  early 
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life  in  Italy.  He  was  a  druggist  by  profession, 
but  was  very  unsuccessful  in  business,  a  circum- 
stance which  accounted,  in  my  eyes,  for  the  gloom 
which  frequently  rested  on  his  large-featured  and 
remarkably  swarthy  face. 

All  my  wine,  and  wit,  and  high  spirits,  could 
not  keep  the  cloud  away  entirely  from  his  face,  on 
the  evening  in  question,  though  even  the  melan- 
choly back  parlor  looked  bright  and  smiling,  with 
the  combined  influences  of  a  burning  fire,  and  clear, 
cheerful  lights.  I  poured  out  sparkling  wine  for 
him  ;  he  made  no  objection  to  drink  it  off,  and  he 
made  some  efforts,  too,  to  seem  gay ;  a  sudden 
smile  would  dart  over  his  face,  like  a  sunbeam 
over  a  bleak,  wintry  landscape,  only  serving  to 
throw  out  more  palpably  the  gloom  of  the  scene ; 
and  he  would  give  now  and  then  a  laugh  so  abrupt 
and  startling,  that  more  than  once  I  paused  to 
speculate  on  the  evil  mind  which  I  fancied  it  be- 
trayed, and  then  blamed  myself  for  thinking  hard- 
ly of  human  nature,  on  such  slight  grounds. 

Neither  his  smiles  nor  his  laughter  reached  his 
eyes;  they  had  a  perpetual  hard,  sinister  look, 
particularly  when  they  fixed  intently  on  me,  as 
they  did  at  times,  which  annoyed  and  even  dis- 
turbed me — I  even  caught  myself  thinking  of  a 
pocketrbook,  containing  bank  notes  to  some  amount, 
which  I  had  about  me  at  the  moment ;  but  I  chid 
myself  severely  for  the  foolish  alarm. 

The  simple  supper,  suitable  for  an  invalid,  was 
early  brought  in,  and  with  it  came  Mrs.  Savall, 
whom  I  had  invited,  though  with  considerable  re- 
pugnance, which  I  made  a  point  and  a  merit  with 
myself  to  overcome;  for  I  knew  that  she  had 
known  poverty,  and  I  was  ^ware  how  the  whole 
nature  grows  often  unconsciously  hard  and  selfish, 
when  want  and  misery  become  fixed  circumstances 
in  life ;  and,  remembering  my  own  .sufferings,  I 
pitied  her,  and  strove  hard  to  forgive.  She  was 
all  smiles,  and  sunshine,  and  softness,  and  sweet- 
ness, and  prettiness — every  one  of  the  feminine 
amiabilities  seemed  existing  in  her.  I  knew  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  woman,  and  only  wondered  that 
she  should  again  strive  to  give  me  false  impres- 
sions of  her  character,  after  what  I  had  witnessed 
of  its  real  nature.  She  had  innumerable  apologies 
to  make  for  Savall  and  herself  being  my  guests, 
stating,  what  she  had  previously  informed  me  of, 
that  they  had  determined  to  have  me  to  a  nice  lit- 
tle bit  of  supper  with  them  that  evening,  and  had 
made  preparations,  and  were,  indeed,  sadly  dis- 
appointed that  they  could  not  get  showing  me  so 
much  attention  before  I  left  them.  I  had  received 
such  an  invitation  from  her  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  but  had  declined  the  honor. 

"  Savall  and  she  were  also  going  to  leave  Lon- 
don," she  said ;  **  they  had  been  disposing  of  various 
concerns  in  the  shop,  and  were  ready  to  remove  at 
any  moment."  At  this,  Charles  Savall  gave  her 
a  sudden  sharp  look — it  was  more  than  sharp,  it 
was  malevolent.  She  smiled  and  took  no  notice, 
apparently ;  but,  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  she 
rose  to  take  leave  of  me  ;  she  bade  me  a  most 
affectionate — a  most  flattering  adieu. 


Savall  was  talking  loudly,  and,  as  I  thought, 
unconnectedly,  when  she  closed  the  door ;  yet  I 
fancied  I  heard  the  key  turned  on  the  other  side, 
locking  us  in ;  and  then  again  I  believed  it  must 
be  imagination,  for  what  motive  could  she  possibly 
have  in  so  acting? 

It  was  my  usual  hour  for  going  to  rest,  and  I 
wondered  that  Savall  was  not  leaving  me.  I  be- 
came silent,  thinking  to  give  him  a  hint  to  go,  but 
still  he  sat,  with  the  black  shadows  more  thickly 
than  usual  gathered  on  his  dark  face;  and  his 
gloomy,  but  at  times  singularly  bright,  or  rather 
glaring  eyes,  were  fixed  movelessly  on  me.  1 
looked  on  the  fire — I  looked  on  the  candles — on 
the  ground — on  the  daubed  picture  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece ;  but  when  again  I  glanced  at  Savall, 
there  were  his  deep  eyes  still  tiimed  fixedly  on  me. 

I  became  uncomfortable,  uneasy;  the  man's 
looks  had,  I  thought,  something  of  the  singular 
power  of  mesmerism  in  them.  I  determined  to 
endure  it  no  longer — I  was  an  invalid,  and  there- 
fore to  be  excused  for  waiving  ceremony.  So  I 
told  Savall  that  it  was  my  usual  hour  for  retiring, 
and  that  I  felt  drowsy. 

**  You  feel  drowsy?"  he  said,  slowly,  and  mit- 
igating in  no  degree  the  intolerable  scrutiny  of  his 
looks. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  somewhat  angrily,  I  believe,  "  I 
do  feel  drowsy,  and  shall  be  glad  to  retire  to  rest 
very  shortly.  I  have  been  too  long  acquainted  with 
sickness  not  to  try  to  preserve  health  now  that  it 
is  returning." 

"Yes;  it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  health 
when  twenty  thousand  pounds  are  to  be  enjoyed  by 
one  who  waa  in  poverty,"  he  said,  in  a  deep,  de- 
liberate manner,  but  without  any  appearance  of 
taking  his  departure. 

I  made  W  answer.  I  thought  it  insolent  of  him, 
in  the  circumstances,  not  to  leave  me  at  once.  I 
rose  and  stood  by  the  fire. 

"  You  are  not  going  yet,"  he  said,  with,  as  I 
thought,  a  marked  sneer. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  his  manner,  and  looked 
at  him  in  wonder  and  dislike.  My  first  impression 
was  that  he  had  drank  too  freely ;  but  there  was 
no  blush  in  his  bloodless  face,  nor  any  indications 
to  warrant  such  a  supposition. 

"  Mr.  Savall,"  I  said,  "  you  will  oblige  me  by 
now  taking  leave  ;  and  you  need  not  take  offence 
at  my  request,  as  I  am  in  delicate  health,  and  must 
keep  early  hours." 

"  Oh,  surely,"  he  answered,  sarcastically, "  your 
health  is  worth  preserving  now,  for  you  have 
much  happiness  before  you  with  your  lately  ac- 
quired money.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  for,  let 
me  tell  you,  there  are  hundreds — ay,  thousands — 
in  London  who  exist  always  under  the  black  weight 
of  poverty,  as  grinding  and  crushing,  and  worse 
by  twenty  degrees  than  that  you  have  lately  cast 
off;  and  they  have  no  hope — no,  not  even  one 
glinunering  of  hope — that  legacies  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  shall  ever  be  left  to  them."  He  paused, 
and  looked  on  me  with  a  peculiarly-excited,  and 
sad,  and  reckless  expression,  which  I  have  since 
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more  than  once  beheld  on  the  faces  of  insane,  or 
partially  insane,  persons,  particularly  those  under 
the  dominion  of  strong  evil  passion.  I  was  silent. 
I  knew  the  man  was  himself  poor,  and  I  had  learned 
how  to  sympathize  with  such. 

"I,"  continued  Savall,  "am  one  of  those  to 
whose  long,  deep,  dark  poverty  there  comes  no 
break  of  hope — no  probability  of  good  fortune.  I 
have  been  a  poor  man  my  whole  life — ay,  my 
whole  life.  You  did  not  think  so,  because  it  was 
not  very  apparent ;  but  that  is  the  real  misery — 
to  be  condemned  to  hide  every  outward  sign  of  the 
cancer  which  is  eating  away  our  heart — to  stifle 
every  groan — and  look  contentedly  and  quietly  on 
rich  people,  who  squander  on  useless  luxuries  what 
would  make,  perhaps,  a  heaven  of  our  poor  pinched 
life.  But  you  are  rich  now — I  am  poor,  very 
poor,  and  ift  debt ;  but  that  is  no  matter — you  shall 
assist  me  now  out  of  your  wealth." 

The  earnest,  but  by  no  means  supplicating,  look 
which  he  kept  fixed  on  me  did  not  contribute  to 
dispose  me  to  listen  to  his  rather  peremptory  de- 
mand on  my  charity.  I  informed  him  that  if  he 
was  so  extremely  poor  I  should  be  glad  to  assist 
him  a  little,  but  could  not  promise  to  do  much  in 
that  way,  as  I  had  many  poor  relations  who  had 
prior  claims  on  me  ;  and,  besides,  the  whole  world 
of  poverty  at  large  was  at  least  fully  as  much  en- 
titled to  my  consideration  as  either  he  or  Mrs. 
Savall. 

A  smile,  which  at  the  moment  was  incompre- 
hensible to  me,  passed  over  his  face ;  he  seemed, 
however,  to  take  but  little  notice  of  my  allusion  to 
the  unkind  treatment  which  I  had  so  recently  ex- 
perienced in  his  house. 

"  If  fortune  is  blind,"  he  said,  **  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  we,  who  are  forsaken  by  fortune,  should 
also  be  blind  to  our  own  interests.  Might  we  not 
rise  and  struggle  for  an  equal  distribution  of  good 
things  ? — might  we  not  clamor  justly  when  we  see 
80  much  going  to  one,  and  nothing  to  another  whose 
necessities  are  perhaps  greater ;  and  strive  even 
by  force,  if  we  can  do  nothing  else,  for  our  por- 
tion— for  an  equal  balance  to  be  preserved  amongst 
those  who  all  come  into  the  world  equal  1  I  now 
assert  my  claim  to  you — in  one  house,  suffering 
equally  from  poverty,  wealth  comes  to  you  ; 
therefore  divide  it  in  some  degree  with  me,  or 


There  was  a  pause ;  but  I  was  not  yet  alarmed, 
though  I  was  much  startled. 

"  I  believe  you  are  mad,"  I  said,  "  or  you  have 
been  drinking  to  excess,  which  is  the  only  way  I 
can  account  for  your  conduct.  You  had  better  go 
to  sleep  immediately,  and  you  will  have  juster 
views  of  things  in  the  mprning." 

"  We  shall  settle  this  matter  now,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  calm  efTrontcry  which  perplexed 
me.  **  My  portion  of  the  good  fortune  which 
chanced  to  you  in  this  house,  1  shall  myself  limit, 
seeing  I  know  I  could  not  bring  you  to  the  point. 
You  shall  give  me  the  contents  of  the  pocket-book 
which  you  have  now  on  your  person.  I  am  easily 
satisfied,  and  shall  bo  content  with  it."      The 


words,  but  still  more  the  looks,  caused  a  momea- 
tary  thrill  of  trepidation  to  pass  through  me. 

**  What  pocket-book  1"  I  asked,  with  some  con- 
fusion. 

**  The  pocket-book  which  you  have  this  moment 
concealed  in  your  safest,  most  hidden  pocket,  I 
suppose  ;  and  what  it  contains — sometliing  about 
thirteen  hundred  in  bank-notes,  I  should  think.  I 
am  very  modeiate  in  demanding  only  so  much  out 
of  twenty  thousand,  which  happened  to  alight  on 
this  house  of  mine." 

I  was  silent  from  astonishment.  I  knew  not 
how  he  could  know  of  the  pocket-book  and  the 
very  sum  it  contained,  which  had  been  brought  to 
me  only  a  few  hours  previously  by  my  solicitor. 
He  must,  I  supposed,  have  overheard  me  directing 
the  solicitor  to  bring  me  such  a  sum. 

"  Well,"  said  Savall,  rising,  "  give  me  the 
pocket-book  ;  and  I  shall  leave  you  at  once  when 
I  get  the  thirteen  hundred  safe  in  my  hands." 

"  Fool !  madman  ! — go,  or  I  shall  give  you  in 
charge,"  I  cried,  much  excited. 

He  laughed,  a  startling,  sharp,  hard,  discordant 
laugh.  It  fixed  indelibly  on  my  memory,  that 
laugh.  Often  in  sickness,  in  fevers,  when  the 
nervous  system  was  highly  wrought  on,  have  I 
since  fancied  I  heard  it  ringing  in  my  ears.  Even 
then  that  laugh  had  a  peculiar  and  indescribable 
effect  on  me ;  I  walked  about  as  if  the  delirium 
of  recent  illness  had  returned  on  me  all  at  once 
more  powerfully  than  ever.  There  was  a  long 
pause,  I  think ;  but  at  last  I  wallced  close  to  Sar 
vairs  side,  and  said — 

"  Mr.  Savall,  have  the  goodness  to  leave  the 
room  immediately ;  I  can  bear  your  presence  no 
longer." 

"  When  I  carry  the  pocket-book  with  me,  and 
not  till  then.  Listen  to  me.  I  swear,  by  every 
drop  of  blood  in  either  of  our  bodies,  I  shall  not 
leave  your  sight  until  the  pocket-book  is  mine." 
He  neither  smiled  nor  sneered  as  he  said  this.  A 
savage  ferocity  was  in  his  looks — I  thought  1  saw 
plainly  the  word  "  murderer"  written  on  his  brow. 

My  blood  boiled  with  anger,  at  last.  The 
thought  of  challenging  him  to  personal  combat 
first  struck  me  ;  but  then  he  was  too  infamous — 
too  much  beneath  the  level  of  honest  men.  I 
went  to  the  door,  determined  to  call  in  assistance 
and  have  him  secured.  lie  did  not  say  one  word 
whilst  I  tried  to  open  the  door ;  but  in  vain,  for  it 
was  firmly  fastened  outside.  At  length,  he  burst 
out  into  another  sudden  discordant  laugh  at  my 
long-continued  abortive  attempts. 

"  Mrs.  Savall  fastened  it  secure  enough,  you 
may  depend  on  it — trust  ^Irs.  Savall  for  that,"  he 
said. 

I  made  violent  efforts  to  force  the  door,  but  it 
was  strong,  and  I  was  weak  and  enH^ebled  by  sick- 
ness to  an  extreme  degree  ;  I  called  aloud,  but  no 
one  answered. 

"  You  need  make  no  noise,"  Savall  said,  with 
great  coolness ;  **  there  is  not  a  creature  in  the 
house  to  hear  your  noise  ;  they  are  all  scot  off 
except  Mrs.  Savall,  and  she  is  silting  laughing  at 
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your  outcries,  I  suppose,  in  the  front  parlor ;  you 
need  not  think  the  people  in  the  street  could  hear 
you  either,  for  you  are  a  good  way  from  the  front 
of  the  house  here,  and  besides  your  voice  is  none 
of  the  strongest." 

"  I  shall  be  heard,"  I  cried;  **  I  shall  not  be 
quietly  robbed  by  you  in  the  very  midst  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  all  ready  to  give  assistance,  did 
they  know  my  situation.  I  have  a  chance  of  being 
heard  from  this  window,"  and  I  proceeded  to  the 
window  which  looked  out  to  the  rear  of  the  house. 
"  I  should  quietly  stay  here,  and  endure  your  inso- 
lence till  the  morning,  but  tliat  I  wish  to  get  you 
punished  for  your  conduct." 

He  rose  quickly,  and  suddenly  placed  himself 
between  me  and  the  window — 

**  I  want  no  noise — no  womanish-looking  out- 
cries— I  must  manage  the  business  quietly." 

I  made  a  momentary  demonstration  of  trying  to 
obtain  forcible  possession  of  the  window,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment ;  I  shrunk  from  personal 
contest  with  a  man  so  base. 

**  Yes,"  he  cried.  With  a  malignant  sneer,  "  you 
would  fight — you !  and  where  is  your  strength?" 
He  looked  from  my  emaciated,  enfeebled  figure 
to  his  own  square  and  very  strong  proportions. 
*'  What  chance  could  such  a  creature  as  you  have 
with  me  ? — could  I  not  crush  you  with  the  most 
extreme  ease,  if  I  so  wished?  But  I  want  no  vio- 
lence— I  hate  the  sight  of  blood — I  do,  indeed  :  I 
only  want  that  little  sum  in  your  pocket-book,  to 
which  I  have  proved  to  you  that  I,  a  poverty- 
stricken  man,  have  a  right.  However,  I  must  let 
you  see  that,  if  I  please,  I  can  shortly  settle  your 
puny  noise  and  resistance.  Look,"  he  drew  out 
a  pistol,  "it  is  ready  loaded,  and  fit  for  use  at  any 
moment ;  so  look  to  yourself — the  pocket-book  I 
must  have  without  force  if  I  can." 

Every  lingering  doubt  of  the  man's  intentions 
vanished  at  this,  and  I  saw  before  me  the  deter- 
mined robber  and  murderer. 

"  You  shall  not  have  the  pocket-book — you 
shall  murder  me  first,"  I  said  recklessly,  as  I 
seated  myself  on  the  old  chintz-covered  sofa. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  still  grasping  the  pis- 
tol, he  fixed  the  hard,  peering  looks  on  me  which 
had  at  first  disturbed  me,  and  filled  me  with  vague 
fears.  I  knew  not  whether  it  was  the  effect  of 
his  singular  gaze,  or  of  the  over-excitement  acting 
on  my  weak  system,  but  I  felt  stealing  all  through 
my  frame  a  subtle,  drowsy,  sick  sensation,  such  as 
in  all  the  long  illness  I  had  endured  I  had  hardly 
experienced.  My  head  became  giddy,  and  I  was 
conscious  that  my  face  was  blanching,  my  lips 
particularly  becoming  dry  and  white.  At  that 
moment  the  hour  of  midnight — one  o'clock — was 
struck  in  various  parts  of  the  great  city,  and  the 
sound  vibrated  on  my  ears  with  a  strange  distinct- 
ness. 

"  The  eflfects  are  beginning  to  appear  at  last," 
muttered  Savall,  in  a  kind  of  half  soliloquy,  but 
still  watching  me  without  ceasing. 

The  words  seemed  to  me  hardly  to  have  been 
spoken  by  his  lips,  so  deep  and  striking  was  their 
intonation,  and  I  involuntarily  uttered — 


y*  What  eflfects?" 

**  The  effects  of  the  poison,"  he  answered, 
calmly. 

**  Poison ! — what  poison  ?" 

"  Poison  which  I  administered  to  you  in  the 
negus,  which  you  will  recollect  I  prepared  for  you 
in  the  Italian  manner,  as  I  said  at  supper." 

At  this  I  sat  without  speech  or  emotion. 

"  Don't  be  very  much  alarmed,"  he  continued, 
in  the  calmest  tones,  "it  is  a  peculiar  narcotic 
poison  I  administered  to  you,  and  if  you  drink  the 
antidote,  some  of  which  I  have  in  this  phial,  the 
poison  will  only  operate  as  a  medicine,  a  most  ex- 
cellent medicine  even,  the  only  unpleasant  effect 
being  a  slight  stupefaction  at  first.  I  knew  well 
that  unless  I  drugged  you  in  some  such  manner,  I 
could  not  obtain  possession  of  your  pocket-book 
without  violence  ;  and  now  shall  I  pour  you  out 
some  of  the  antidote  ?"     He  held  up  the  phial. 

"  Give  it  to  me,i'  I  cried,  with  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation. 

"  Well,  when  you  hand  me  out  the  pocket-book, 
the  phial  shall  be  yours." 

"  The  pocket-book — villain !  you  shall  not  have 
it." 

As  I  said  this  I  felt,  or  fancied  I  felt,  the  symp- 
toms of  a  horrible  stupefaction  through  my  frame ; 
there  was  a  whirl  of  dull,  dream-like  confusion  in 
my  head,  a  strange  sounding  in  my  ears,  and  my 
eyelids,  despite  my  efforts,  weighed  down  at  times 
with  leaden  heaviness :  the  very  agony  which  nat- 
urally possessed  me  when  I  heard  and  believed  I 
was  poisoned  had  nothing  of  the  activity  and  wake- 
fulness of  healthful  agony ;  it  was  plain  that  I  was 
beginning  to  labor  under  the  effects  of  some  pow- 
erful narcotic. 

"  Fool !"  exclaimed  Savall,  "  you  must  be 
aware  that  I  shall  certainly  have  the  pocket-book 
now,  whether  you  like  it,  whether  you  consent  or 
not ;  you  are  rapidly  becoming  incapacitated,  and 
before  long  you  will  be  totally  unconscious,  and  I 
shall  meet  but  little  resistance,  indeed,  in  taking 
the  pocket-book." 

After  this,  I  distinctly  remember  how  the  whole 
scene  became  like  a  delirious  fantasy.  I  thought  I 
had  suddenly  gone  back  again  to  the  worst  period 
of  the  fever  from  which  I  so  recently  rose ;  I  drew 
out  the  pocket-book,  I  think,  and  said  I  would  bum 
it,  and  then,  when  I  should  die,  he,  Savall,  would 
at  least  get  no  benefit  from  it ;  but  as  I  spoke  I 
had  hardly  strength  to  rise  from  my  seat.  I  did 
rise,  however,  and  tottered  to  the  fire-place,  but 
there  close  to  it  stood  Savall,  with  the  bare,  cold 
pistol  raised  in  his  hand. 

"Any  disturbance — any  attempt  at  disturbance, 
and  your  death  shall  be  speedier,"  he  said. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  answered,  or  whether  I 
answered  at  all.  I  looked  at  the  fire,  however, 
and  saw  that  it  was  to  all  appearance  dead,  not  a 
single  glimmer  appeared — there  was  only  a  pile 
of  cinders  and  ashes.  How  I  longed  for  a  strong 
blaze,  that  I  might  suddenly  throw  all  my  bank 
notes  into  it,  and  see  them  consumed  at  once  be- 
fore my  face,  and  then  Savall  would  be  disap- 
pointed of  the  money,  though  my  life  he  might 
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have.  My  first  feeling  was  one  of  heroic  indiffer- 
ence to  life ;  I  thought  I  could  die  with  ease,  pro- 
vided SaTall  were  baulked  in  his  expectations  of 
obtaining  the  pocket-book.  But  bow  could  it  be 
Temoved  from  his  grasp  ?  Feeble,  sinking  as  I 
was,  I  thought  on  the  matter  until  an  utter  incar 
pacity  of  thinking  and  planning  settled  down  on 
my  brain.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  There  he  sat, 
with  his  moveless  gaze — I  could  not  breathe  with- 
out his  noting  every  respiration. 

As  the  cold,  horrible  numbness  and  drowsiness 
crept  gradually  over  me,  and  something  like  the 
presence  of  death  came,  a  feeling  of  fear  and  dis- 
like to  the  grave  awoke.  Life  suddenly  seemed 
warm,  bright,  and  delightful ;  innumerable  happy 
scenes,  which  I  had  recently  been  planning,  ap- 
peared to  come  into  very  existence  around  me  with 
a  most  tempting  brilliancy,  which  thrilled  all  the 
powers  of  grief  and  despair  within  me ;  for  I  had 
known  so  little  of  happiness  yet  in  life,  I  reasoned, 
and  now  at  last,  when  I  might  be  capable  of  glad- 
dening others  and  myself,  just  now  to  die. 

"  Fool — fool,  do  you  yet  choose  dying  ?  Will 
you  not  swallow  this?  You  will  have  money 
enough  remaining  afler  you  give  me  my  share — 
you  will  have  a  number  of  thousands  still,  and  you 
are  young,  and  made  for  enjoying  happiness." 

Though  I  knew  Savall  must  have  uttered  the 
words,  yet  even  now,  as  I  recollect  them,  it  seemed 
as  if  invisible  spirits  around  me  had  spoken  them, 
divining  my  thoughts,  and  counselling  me  accord- 
ingly. 

Next  I  recollect  there  was  a  deep,  frightful  si- 
lence ;  I  heard  no  one  single  sound — no  clock 
striking — ^no  voice  speaking  or  calling — not  one 
intimation  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  many- 
peopled,  noisy  city ;  I  could  not  believe  that  I  was 
in  London.  I  thought  I  had  been  carried  away  to 
some  deep  abyss,  down,  down  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  living  world,  in  the  centre  of  the  cold,  voice- 
less earth,  away  far  from  all  human  society,  with 
only  one  of  the  black  spirits  of  evil  guarding  me. 
For  some  moments  I  fancied  I  was  condemned  for- 
ever to  that  terrible  fate,  with  the  e^es  of  Savall 
alone  to  look  upon  me  without  ceasing  throughout 
all  duration. 

Afterwards  a  widely-different  imagination  pos- 
sessed me  with  even  stronger  power.  I  thought  I 
beheld  most  vividly  all  the  scenery  connected  with 
the  solitary  country  place  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
where  I  was  bom ;  the  narrow  river,  the  rocks  and 
trees  hanging  over  it ;  the  very  boat  in  which  I  had 
so  often  rowed  with  the  well-remembered  oar ;  the 
rough,  uncultivated  mountain,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  water,  with  the  rich,  luxuriant,  yellow  furze, 
and  the  goats  browsing,  just  as  they  used  to  do 
when  I  was  a  boy,  before  I  had  dreamed  of  leading 
a  literary  life  in  London — even  the  glass  in  the  win- 
dows of  my  father's  house  shone  and  sparkled  ex- 
actly as  it  always  did  in  the  beautiful  summer  sun- 
sets. I  could  have  sworn  that  the  whole  scene 
was  before  me ;  but  I  was  not  gazing  on  it  with 
the  human  feelings  I  had  when  there  last — it  was 
with  such  emotions  as  the  disembodied  may  be  sup- 
posed to  experience  that  I  now  looked. 


**  Miserable  fool ! — idiot ! — you  still  persist  in 
choosing  death  in  preference  to  life.  Come,  it  is 
not  even  yet  too  late  for  wisdom ;  one  draught,  and 
you  are  safe  and  better  than  you  were  before — 
here." 

My  intelleclB  had  become  so  confused  that  I  was 
barely  conscious  of  the  presence  of  Savall,  and  aware 
that  he  had  come  close  to  me,  that  he  was  standing 
over  me,  and  holding  a  tumbler  almost  to  ray  lips. 

Again  the  strong  feeling  of  immediate  death  came 
overpoweringly  upon  me,  mingled  with  a  vision  of 
all  those  whom  I  loved ;  my  relations  and  friends 
in  another  country,  they  came  to  my  very  side,  I 
thought,  with  anxious,  fearful  looks,  for  they  seemed 
aware  that  I  was  dying ;  and  there  close,  very  close, 
was  my  mother's  pale  face,  and  her  sobs  were  loud 
and  convulsive  ;  and  there  was  my  old  and  attached 
uncle,  from  whom  I  had  been  named,  and  who  had 
always  been  so  deeply  interested  in  me,  and  so  anx- 
ious to  hear  of  my  making  a  noise  in  the  world — he 
was  hanging  over  my  shoulder,  and  he  was  weep- 
ing quietly  without  saying  one  word;  but  there 
was  such  deep  agony  in  his  eyes  that  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  comfort  him — but,  more  striking  to 
me  than  any  even  of  the  forms  of  my  nearest  kin- 
dred, was  a  fair,  soft,  young  girKs  face — the  face 
of  one  I  loved.  She  came  close,  very  dose  to  me, 
I  thought,  and  laid  her  hand  on  my  brow,  and  the 
pressure  of  that  hand  was  so  warm  and  life-like, 
that  death  became  still  more  fearfully  dark  and  re- 
pulsive. 

At  this  period  I  think  I  had  no  remaining  oou' 
sciousness,  in  the  way  of  reasoning ;  all  my  Uni- 
ties were  existing  merely  in  the  life  of  dreams.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  state  with  any  certainty  what 
passed  for  many  hours  aflerwaids,  but  I  have  m 
kind  of  recollection  of  a  glass  being  held  to  mj 
lips,  it  must  have  been  by  Savall,  and  I  drank  with 
no  reluctance,  but  with  delight,  a  cool,  delidoos 
draught,  and  then  fell  back  on  the  sofa  much  hap- 
pier than  I  had  been. 

At  last  I  awoke  to  perfect  consciousness.  I 
started  up,  wondering  at  first  why  I  was  there  in  m 
darkened  room,  with  broad  daylight  streaming  in 
through  the  shutters.  It  took  me  some  momeots 
to  remember  the  scenes  of  the  preceding  night.  Mj 
first  thought  was  to  search  for  my  pocket-book — it 
was  gone.  Next  I  missed  my  watch — it  was  a  new 
and  valuable  one  ;  not  one  sixpence  of  loose  cash 
was  left  in  any  of  my  pockets,  so  well  had  Savall 
ransacked  my  person  doling  the  period  of  mj  un- 
consciousness. 

I  opened  the  shutters,  and  looked  around  ;  there 
were  the  glasses  standing  on  the  table  precisely  as 
they  had  been  the  night  before — the  silver  spoons, 
and  some  other  valuable  articles,  however,  were 
not  there. 

A  strange  sensation  of  giddiness  was  in  my  head, 
and  I  felt  as  feeble  as  when  first  rising  from  my 
sick  bed ;  but  I  was  not  apprehensive  of  dan^r, 
for  I  believed,  and  I  suppose  truly,  that  Savall  had 
administered  to  me  not  poison,  but  some  powerful 
narcotic  or  stupefying  drug,  in  order  that  he  might 
possess  himself  quietly  of  my  coveted  pocket-book. 
I  supposed  that  he  had  represented  to  me  that  he 
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bad  ^ven  me  poison,  for  the  malignant  purpose  of 
frightening  me.  His  story  of  the  antidote  he  pos- 
sessed, I  hardly  believed,  though,  on  examining  a 
glass  which  stood  on  the  table  close  to  the  sofa,  I 
found  the  remaining  drops  of  some  pungent  bat 
pleasantly-flavored  mixture,  nothing  resembling 
which  I  ever  remembered  to  have  previously  tasted  ; 
this  tallied  exactly  with  my  dreamy  recollections  of 
the  draught  I  had  swallowed,  and  I  knew  not  what 
to  think. 

The  house  seemed  altogether  deserted  as  I  walked 
out  of  the  back  parlor,  the  door  of  which  was  now 
unfastened.  Not  a  sound  of  life  was  heard  in  any 
direction.  I  opened  the  front  door,  and  discovered 
that  it  was  far  past  noon. 

I  gave  immediate  information  respecting  Savall, 
and  a  vigilant  search  was  immediately  instituted ; 
but  not  a  trace  either  of  him  or  his  wife  could  be 
found,  and  I  have  never  since  even  heard  of  him. 


I  have  experienced  many  deep  emotions  daring 
my  life,  but  none  are  more  indelibly  imprinted  on 
my  memory  than  those  connected  with  the  night  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  I  have  never  since 
been  able  to  open  a  pocket-book  containing  bank- 
notes, without  the  vision  of  Savall  arising  for  a 
moment  before  me,  as  if  to  claim  his  part.  So  per- 
tinaciously has  this  idea  possessed  me,  notwith- 
standing many  efforts  to  root  it  from  my  mind,  that 
I  have  sometimes  been  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  Savall  had  been  long  dead,  and  that  his  spirit, 
still  doomed  to  feel  the  lust  for  money  which  in  life 
filled  him,  is  fated  to  haunt  perpetually  every  place 
where  pocket-books  and  bank-notes  appear.  I 
would  of\en  have  given  much  more  than  the  sum 
of  which  he  robbed  me,  to  get  quit  of  the  fixed  im- 
pressions of  him  which  are  in  my  mind  ;  but  disa- 
greeable recollections  are,  and  ever  will  be,  some 
of  the  miseries  of  human  nature. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 

AN   EVENINO'S   ROMANCE. 

Closer  draw  the  curtain *s  fvld, 
For  the  night  is  bitter  cold  ; 
Earth  and  sky  alike  are  dreary, 
And  my  heart  and  eyes  are  weary 
Of  the  mist  that  clung  all  day 
(Like  a  veil  of  saddest  gray, 
Heavy  and  funereal.) 
O'er  the  ash-trees,  bare  and  tall, 
O'er  the  dark  green  firs,  that  stand 
Like  grim  mourners,  hand  in  hand, 
Round  about  an  open  tomb. 
Saddened  with  a  changeless  gloom. 
I  am  weary  of  the  sight 
Of  those  larch-boughs  long  and  light, 
Waving,  waving  to  and  fro, 
With  a  motion  sadly  slow, 
While  the  wind  sighs  out  amain, 
Like  a  human  soul  in  pain. 
As  upon  some  sandy  shore 
When  the  tempest's  rage  is  o'er, 
And  the  breeze's  trumpetttone 
Sinketh  to  a  whispered  moan. 
Some  pale  form  may  lie  outspread. 
Lone,  and  ocean-stained,  and  dead — 
Some  young  girl,  whose  flowing  hair 
Strewn  in  mournful  beauty  there, 
(When  the  waters  come  and  go 
With  a  tranquil  ebb  and  flow,) 
Rises  on  each  wavelet's  crest, 
Drops  when  sinks  the  wave  to  rest, 
Even  so  those  branches  bare, 
Float  upon  the  moaning  air. 

We  will  turn  from  thoughts  like  this 
To  a  fairy  realm  of  bliss — 
Wei  Alas !  I  am  alone ! 
He,  whose  voice's  kindly  tone 
Aye  responded  to  mine  own. 
Wanders  far  away ;  and  those. 
Who  from  dawn  to  daylight's  close, 
Flittinff  oft  from  room  to  room, 
Chased  away  the  wintry  gloom 
With  the  music  of  their  feet. 
And  the  sound  of  laughter  sweet ; 
Those  gay  sprites,  those  children  fair, 
Bright-haired,  blue-eyed,  laughing  pair 
^he  whose  ready  fancy  still 

\  blitheat  acenea  at  will. 


Hears  the  swallow's  coming  wings. 
Sees  gay  flowers  and  summer  things, 
Where  my  sad  eye  only  sees 
Withered  plants  and  leafless  trees ; 
And  that  younger  one,  so  bright 
With  her  spirit's  sunny  light. 
That  a  stranger's  eye  will  dwell 
On  her  face,  as  if  the  spell 
Of  her  happy  beauty  won 
Ev'ry  heart  it  shone  upon ;) 
Each  within  her  little  nest 
Lieth  wrapt  in  joyful  rest. 
Yet,  to-night,  with  spirit  free, 
Lone  and  silent  though  I  be, 
I  will  dream  a  poet's  dream. 
Sitting  by  the  fire's  red  gleam. 
I  will  gaze  with  joyful  glance 
On  the  woods  of  old  Romance— 
Those  wild  woods  that  never  fade. 
Flinging  everlasting  shade 
Over  paths  of  living  green. 
Winding,  hoary  stems  between  ; 
Leading  oft  to  nooks  apart. 
Where  no  sunbeam  e'er  can  dart 
Through  the  leafy  screen  above. 
Whence  the  voice  of  hidden  dove 
Low  replieth  to  the  fall 
Of  the  waters  musical 
Welling  from  a  fountain  clear, 
Calmly  glad  as  all  things  near. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Now  along  a  pathway  wide 
(Whence  diverge  on  either  side 
Lesser  paths,  with  flowers  bestrewn, 
Or  with  burnished  moss  o'ergrown,) 
Comes  a  war-horse'  stately  tread : 
High  he  rears  his  graceful  head, 
And  the  grass  is  flecked  below. 
As  he  moves,  with  foam  like  snow. 
Sleek  his  coat,  and  black  as  night. 
Save  that  one  small  star  of  white 
Gleams  upon  his  brow  :  dark  red 
Are  his  housings,  thickly  spread 
With  a  maze  of  golden  thread ; 
On  his  bridle  glitter  fair 
Wroughten  gold  and  broid'ry  rare. 
Bears  he  forth  a  youthful  knight, 
Armed  and  ready  for  the  fight. 
He  in  garb  of  mail  is  drest. 
And  above  hia  jewelled  crest 
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Milk-white  plumes  are  floating  free. 
Stainless  as  his  fame  can  be. 
O'er  the  dappled  tarf  he  rides, 
And  anon  a  sanbeam  glides 
Through  the  boughs  above  his  track, 
And  its  light  is  given  back 
By  his  armor's  dazzling  sheen  ; 
Then  through  depths  of  shade  sereoe, 
Where  dark  cedars  o'er  them  bend, 
Steed  and  rider  calmly  wend. 

Now,  in  thought,  some  long-past  fight 
Flashes  o'er  the  warrior's  sight, 
And  his  lance  he  proudly  shakes. 
While  a  muttered  war-cry  breaks 
From  his  parted  lips ;  and  now 
Dear  remembrance  of  the  vow. 
Uttered  by  a  voice  as  sweet 
As  the  hidden  streams  that  fleet 
Where  the  shadow  deepest  lies, 
Bringeth  softness  to  his  eyes. 
While  his  heart  wiih  fondness  thrills. 
At  the  thought  of  those  far  hills. 
Where  the  lady  of  his  heart 
In  her  sadness  dwells  apart. 
Suddenly  a  bitter  wail 
Rises  on  the  summer  gale. 
Bound  to  succor  all  who  need, 
Lo,  the  night  hath  turned  his  steed 
Down  a  walk  bestrewn  with  showers 
Of  the  linden's  yellow  flowers ! 
Dim  the  light  that  passeth  through 
Interwoven  branch  and  bough  ; 
Heavy  is  the  air  beneath 
With  the  blossoms'  scented  breath ; 
Drowsy  with  their  toil  the  bees 
Hang  in  clusters  on  the  trees, 
Moving  on,  from  time  to  time. 
With  their  pleasant  summer  chime. 
Answered  by  a  merry  note 
From  the  leaf-hid  cuckoo's  throat. 

Soon,  beyond  the  linden  shade, 
Sees  the  knight  a  turfy  glade. 
Folded  in  with  mountain  peaks, 
Down  whose  sides  in  glitt'ring  streftk 
Many  a  singing  streamlet  flows  : 
In  the  midst,  in  still  repose, 
Lies  outspread  a  crystal  pool, 
And  within  its  waters  cool. 
Mirrored  sleeps  the  quiet  sky ; 
And  a  pearly  cloud  sails  by — 
E'en  as  if  an  angel  flew 
O'er  the  depths  of  calmest  blue. 

But  a  woful  sight  is  now 

'Neath  the  cedar's  whisp'ring  bough ;  . 

Stretched  upon  the  turf  lies  one 

Whose  last  battle-deed  is  done. 

Falls  the  red  sword  from  his  hand. 

Broken  like  a  willow-wand  ; 

Helm  and  breastplate,  all  unbound. 

Lie  beside  him  on  the  ground ; 

And  the  life-blood  welleth  slow 

From  a  wound  upon  his  brow. 

At  his  head  a  lady  fair. 

Kneeling,  with  her  long  bright  hair, 

Strives  to  staunch  the  wound — in  vain ! 

Gasping  sigh  and  sob  of  pain 

Echo  back  her  saddest  fear, 

And  she  feels  that  death  is  near. 

Wildly  weeps  she  in  her  woe. 

O'er  his  face  the  hot  tears  flow ; 

Yet  he  speaks  no  loving  w^ord— 


He  whose  heart  was  ever  stirred 
By  the  lightest  grief  that  stole 
O'er  the  sunshine  of  her  soul ! 

Swifl  the  wand 'ring  knight  draws  nigh, 

Gazing  with  a  pitying  eye 

On  the  lady's  tear-stained  cheek  ; 

Words  of  cheer  he  fain  would  speak, 

But  he  feels  how  vain  they  were 

In  that  hour  of  wild  despair. 

Quickly  from  his  steed  he  springs. 

Lance  and  shield  aside  he  flings. 

And  the  scarf  his  lady  wove 

(Precious  token  of  her  love) 

From  his  gallant  breast  unwinds. 

And  about  the  stranger  binds. 

Vain  his  care — he  writhes  no  mor^-- 

One  deep  sigh  and  all  is  o'er ! 

Then  he  strives  with  gentle  speech 
That  sad  lady's  ear  to  reach. 
Praying  her,  in  brief,  to  tell 
How  such  cruel  hap  befell ; 
And  at  last,  in  accents  weak, 
Strives  she  all  the  truth  to  speak. 
Pausing  many  a  time  to  weep 
O'er  her  hero's  bloody  sleep. 
Tells  she  how  for  many  a  day 
They  had  wandered  blithe  and  gay ; 
Tells  she  how  her  sire  held  sway 
O'er  a  lovely  land  that  lay 
On  the  sunny  Indian  shore ; 
Tells  she  how  that  warrior  bore 
From  her  gentle  mother's  side 
Her,  his  fond  and  wedded  bride. 
Wrought  he  many  a  deed  of  fame 
For  the  love  of  his  dear  dame  ; 
Strong  and  ready  was  his  arm, 
Rescuing  the  weak  from  harm, 
Laying  low  each  wicked  wight. 
As  became  a  stalwart  knight. 
But,  at  last,  a  paynim  bold. 
With  a  shield  of  fretted  gold. 
And  a  lance  of  magic  might, 
Met  him  there  in  deadly  flght : 
Powerless  the  paynim's  arm. 
But  for  help  of  magic  charm  ; 
Strong  in  that  unearthly  strength, 
He  had  won  the  day  at  length. 
Bent  he  o'er  his  prostrate  foe. 
When  the  lady's  shriek  of  woe 
Brought  the  Flow'r  of  Knighthood  near, 
And  the  caitiflf  fled  in  fear 
(Warned  of  old  to  keep  aloof 
From  that  armor,  magic-proof.) 
•  •  •  • 

Hark,  the  clock ! — an  hour  hath  sped, 
And  my  sunny  dream  is  fled — 
Fled  while  I  as  yet  could  see, 
Dimly,  how  the  end  would  be  ; 
Ere  the  knight  had  laid  the  corse 
Gently  on  his  own  war-horse, 
And  had  passed  adown  the  dell 
To  a  holy  hermit's  cell ; 
Ere  the  hermit's  cares  had  shown 
Life,  in  truth,  was  not  yet  flown — 
And  the  lady's  tears  fell  fast. 
When  the  hour  of  woe  was  past — 
Weeping  more  in  joy's  excess 
Than  she  'd  wept  in  bitterness ! 
Passed  those  phantoms  of  the  brain, 
Never  to  be  seen  again — 
Save,  perhaps,  iii  dreamy  trance, 
'Mong  the  woods  of  old  Romance ! 
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boss'  adventures  on  the  OREGON  RIVER.* 

Although  nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Ross  embarked  in  the  service  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  to  aid  .in  establishing  the  *'  Pacific 
Fur  Company,"  and  underwent  tiie  experiences 
this  volume  narrates,  a  much  earlier  appearance 
might  not  have  added  greatly  to  its  attractions. 
The  disputes  on  the  Oregon  question  have  drawn 
a  degree  of  notice  to  the  country  and  its  occupa- 
tion, that  would  not  have  arisen  from  its  natural 
features.  Washington  Irving's  unrivalled  compi- 
lation, Astoria^  has  made  the  general  reader 
familiar  with  the  large  speculation  of  Mr.  Astor, 
and  the  general  adventures  of  the  persons  who 
embarked  in  it,  so  that  there  is  a  ready  interest  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Ross,  indeed,  is  much  more 
literal  and  prosaic  than  his  predecessor ;  hut  we 
have  the  other  side  of  the  case,  with  greater 
freshness  in  some  things  than  the  most  skilful 
compiler  could  attain  to  with  a  commercial  corre- 
spondence as  his  main  authority.  Mr.  Ross'  nar- 
rative, too,  has  often  an  inherent  interest,  arising 
from  the  story  of  the  formation  of  the  settlement 
and  the  adventures  of  the  fur-traders,  which  ex- 
hibit the  life  of  that  hardy  and  not  very  scrupulous 
race. 

Mr.  Ross  appears  to  have  passed  his  life  in  the 
fur  regions.  His  preface,  of  August,  1846,  is 
dated  from  the  Red  River  Settlement,  the  only 
pretence  to  a  colony  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
tory. Except  for  a  rather  nervous  anxiety  and 
needless  suspicion  about  the  Oregon  Indians-^— 
•which,  however,  might  have  arisen  from  the  nov- 
elty of  the  adventure  and  geographical  position — 
i«re  should  infer  that  he  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  one  of  the  British  fur  companies  before 
he  entered  Astor *s  service,  and  was  tempted  from 
it  by  the  promise  of  a  future  "  partnership."  He 
vras  one  of  the  party  that  reached  the  Oregon 
river  by  a  sea  passage  round  Cape  Horn  ;  and  he 
places  the  disputes  between  Captain  Thorne  and 
the  partners  or  directors  in  a  different  light  from 
Irving,  who  seems  to  have  heightened  wuth  his 
humor  the  captain's  story.  We  hear  nothing  of 
the  full-dress  visits  in  kilts  and  scarlet  to  the 
potentates  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  of  the 
marshalled  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  of  Cook's 
death ;  the  attempts  at  the  interference  of  the 
*'  directors"  with  the  ship  are  incidentally  denied  ; 
though  they  did  remonstrate  when  severe  disci- 
pline was  screwed  up  into  cruelty  or  disregard  of 
life,  or  when  the  captain  persisted,  at  starting,  in 
sending  the  "  mechanics,"  who  were  also  engaged 
to  act  as  junior  clerks,  among  the  common  sailors. 
This  was  the  first  ground  of  oflfence  ;  and  out  of 
revenge  the  directors  talked  Gaelic,  and  the  Cana- 
dians French,  neither  of  which  tongues  the  cap- 
tain understood.     In  return  he  made  them  as  un- 

*  Aiiveotaros  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or 
Columhia  River :  bein^  a  Narrative  of  the  Ezpraition 
filled  c«U  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  to  establish  the  "  Pacific 
Fur  Company ;"  with  an  account  of  some  Indian  Tribes  on 
the  Coast  of  \\\k\  Pacific.  By  Alexander  Ross,  one  of  the 
Adventurers.    Published  by  Smith  and  Elder. 


comfortable  as  he  could,  and  frightened  them 
thoroughly  at  Falkland's  Islands.  His  making  sail 
on  the  ship,  when  some  of  the  civilians  were  di&-  * 
porting  themselves  on  shore,  if  only  a  piece  of 
mauvaise  plaisanterie,  seems  to  have  fully  effected 
its  author's  purpose. 

While  we  were  thus  eagerly  employed,  little  did 
we  suspect  what  was  going  on  in  another  quarter  ; 
for,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  our 
party  called  out,  "  The  ship's  ofl^!" — when  all  of 
OS,  running  to  the  top  of  a  little  eminence,  beheld, 
to  our  infinite  surprise  and  dismay,  the  Tonquin, 
under  full  sail,  steering  out  of  the  bay.  We  knew 
too  well  the  callous  and  headstrong  passions  of  the 
wayward  captain  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  determin- 
ing what  to  do ;  with  hearts,  therefore,  beating  be* 
tween  anxious  hope  and  despair,  some  made  for  the 
boat,  whilst  others  kept  running  and  firing  over  hill 
and  dale  to  warn  Messrs.  M'Dougal  and  Stuart, 
who  had  not  yet  returned.  In  half  an  hour  we 
were  all  at  the  water's  edge  ;  the  ship  by  this  time 
was  three  miles  out  at  sea.  We  were  now  nine 
persons  on  shore,  and  we  had  to  stow,  squat,  and 
squeeze  ourselves  into  a  trumpery  little  boat,  scarcely 
capable  of  holding  half  our  number.  In  this  dread- 
ful dilemma,  we  launched  on  a  rough  and  tempestu- 
ous sea,  and,  against  wind  and  tide,  followed  the 
ship.  The  wind  blowing  still  fresher,  and  fresher, 
every  succeeding  wave  threatened  our  immediate 
destruction.  Our  boat  already  half  full  of  water, 
and  ourselves,  as  may  be  supposed,  drenched  with 
the  surges  passing  over  her,  we  gave  up  all  hope 
of  succeeding  in  the  unequal  struggle  ;  and  a  mo- 
mentary pause  ensued,  when  we  deliberated  whether 
we  should  proceed  in  the  perilous  attempt  or  re- 
turn to  land.  The  ship  was  now  at  least  two 
leagues  ahead  of  us ;  and  just  at  this  time  the  man 
who  was  bailing  out  the  water  in  the  boat  unfortu* 
nately  let  go  and  lost  the  pail,  and  one  of  our  oars 
being  broken  in  the  struggle  to  recover  it,  our  des- 
tiny seemed  sealed  beyond  a  doubt.  A  second  de- 
liberation ended  in  the  resolve  to  reach  the  ship  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  The  weather  now  grew 
more  violent ;  the  wind  increased  ;  and,  what  was 
worst  of  all,  the  sun  had  just  sunk  under  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  fearful  night  began  to  spread  its  dark- 
ness over  the  turbulent  deep.  Every  ray  of  hope 
now  vanished  ;  but  so  short-sighted  is  man,  that  the 
moment  when  he  least  expects  it  relief  often  comes 
from  an  unseen  hand  ;  and  such  was  our  case ;  for 
in  an  instant  our  hopeless  anxiety  was  turned  into 
joy,  by  the  ship  suddenly  making  down  to  our  as- 
sistance. But  here  again  we  had  a  new  danger  to 
contend  with ;  for,  on  coming  alongside,  we  were 
several  times  like  to  be  engulfed  or  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  heavy  seas  and  rolling  of  the  ship.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  weather  stormy ;  and  death  in 
a  thousand  forms  stared  us  in  the  face.  At  length, 
afrer  many  inefi!ectual  attempts  and  much  mancsu- 
vring,  we  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  ;  having 
been  in  the  boat  upwards  of  six  hours.  That  the 
captain's  determination  was  to  leave  us  all  to  our 
fate,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt ;  for  he  declared 
so  afterwards,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Astor  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  he  was  only  prevented 
from  carrying  his  purposes  into  effect  by  the  deter- 
mined conduct  of  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  who,  seizing 
a  brace  of  pistols,  peremptorily  told  the  captain  to 
order  about  ship  and  save  the  boat ;  or,  he  added, 
**  You  are  a  dead  man  this  instant." 

When  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  Oregon  river 
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and  had  crossed  the  bar,  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  build  a  **  fort''  or  store-house,  while  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  overland  expedition.  As 
soon  as  matters  were  got  a  little  to  rights,  parties 
were  sent  out  to  explore  the  country,  with  a  view 
to  form  small  posts,  where  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany might  reside  and  trade  with  the  Indians.  At 
one  of  these  stations  our  author  was  placed  ;  and 
of  his  adventures  there,  or  in  making  excursions 
in  its  neighborhood,  as  well  as  of  his  observations 
on  the  Oakinacken  Indians,  he  gives  an  account 
drawn  fresh  from  the  originals.  The  general 
doings  at  Fort  Astoria,  and  of  the  larger  explor- 
ing enterprises,  so  long  as  he  was  present,  may 
also  be  considered  original ;  together  with  his 
sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  principal  partners, 
and  his  critical  estimate  of  the  causes  that  brought 
about  the  company's  failure.  Accounts  of  Ore-' 
gon  expeditions,  undertaken  in  other  directions 
than  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Ross  himself, 
and  the  two  overland  journeys  from  St.  Louis  out 
and  home,  are  from  the  information  of  others, 
and  mostly  brief.  Except  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, the  overland  joumejrs  might  have  been 
omitted,  aAer  the  full  accounts  in  Astoria. 

Mr.  Ross  has  not  much  literary  skill ;  and, 
when  removed  from  the  regular  trading  or  travel- 
ling business,  he  has  not  so  much  readiness  and 
daring  as  one  looks  for  in  a  fur  company's  adven- 
turer. Neither  has  he  a  very  comprehensive 
mind,  or  a  judgment  to  be  depended  upon.  These 
traits,  though  they  do  not  impart  value,  give  a 
species  of  character  to  the  book.  His  anxieties 
lest  the  Indians  should  rob  or  attack  the  party 
when  evidently  no  idea  of  mischief  was  in  their 
heads,  his  accounts  of  Astor^s  mismanagement, 
his  complaint  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the 
skippers  being  made  independent  of  the  partners, 
and  several  passages  where  personal  feeling  pre- 
dominates, have  a  racy  character,  which  forms 
amusing  reading.  To  those  who  gave  any  atten- 
tion to  the  Oregon  question,  or  are  familiar  with 
Astoria,  Mr.  Ross*  volume  will  be  curious  from 
the  light  it  is  continually  throwing  upon  both  sub- 
jects. To  those  who  are  not,  it  will  be  interestr 
ing  for  its  sketches  of  the  Indians,  its  narratives 
of  adventure,  and  its  pictures  of  life  among  the 
fur-traders.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  what 
may  occur  to  them  in  a  ride  home  from  a  friendly 
visit. 

In  the  evening  of  the  13th,  not  far  from  home,  as 
we  were  ascending  a  very  steep  hill,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  a  vast  plain,  I  and  my  man  had  to  walk, 
leaving  our  horses  to  shift  for  themselves  and  climb 
up  as  they  could  ;  and  so  steep  and  intricate  were 
the  windings,  that  I  had  to  throw  off  my  coat, 
which,  together  with  my  gun,  I  laid  on  one  of  the 
pack-horses.  The  moment  we  reached  the  top,  and 
before  we  could  gather  our  horses  and  look  about 
us,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  cold  snow- 
storm ;  the  Blin  became  instantly  obscured,  and  the 
wind  blew  a  hurricane.  We  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. I  immediately  called  out  to  the  men  to 
shifl  for  themselves,  and  let  the  horses  do  the  same. 
Just  at  this  moment  I  accidentally  came  into  contact 


with  one  of  the  loaded  horses,  for  such  was  the 
darkness  that  we  could  not  see  three  feet  ahead ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  the  horse  on  which  I 
had  laid  my  coat  and  gun.  I  instantly  cut  the  ly- 
ings, threw  off  the  load,  and  mounting  on  the  pack- 
saddle,  rode  off  at  full  speed  through  the  deep 
snow,  in  hopes  of  reaching  a  well-known  place  of 
shelter  not  far  off;  but  in  the  darkness  and  confu- 
sion I  missed  the  place,  and  at  last  got  so  benumbed 
with  cold  that  I  could  ride  no  further ;  and  besides, 
my  horse  was  almost  exhausted.  In  this  plight  I 
dismounted  and  took  to  walking,  in  order  to  warm 
myself.  But  no  place  of  siielter  was  to  be  found. 
Night  came  on  ;  the  storm  increased  in  violence  ; 
my  horse  gave  up,  and  I  myself  was  so  exhausted, 
wandering  through  the  deep  snow,  that  I  could  go 
no  further.  Here  I  halted,  unable  to  decide  what 
to  do.  My  situation  appeared  desperate  ;  without 
my  coat,  without  my  gun,  without  even  afire-steel. 
In  such  a  situation  I  must  perish.  At  last  I  re- 
solved on  digging  a  hole  in  the  snow  ;  but  in  trying 
to  do  so  I  was  several  times  in  danger  of  being  suf 
focated  with  the  drift  and  eddy.  In  this  dilemma  I 
unsaddled  my  horse,  which  stood  motionless  as  a 
statue  in  the  snow.  I  put  the  saddle  under  me. 
and  the  saddle-cloth,  about  the  size  of  a  handker- 
chief, round  my  shoulders,  then  squatted  down  in 
the  dismal  hole,  more  likely  to  prove  ray  grave 
than  a  shelter.  On  entering  the  hole,  I  said  to 
myself,  **  Keep  awake  and  live  ;  sleep,  and  die." 
I  had  not  been  long,  however,  in  this  dismal  bur- 
row, before  the  cold,  notwithstanding  my  utmost 
exertions  to  keep  my  feet  warm,  gained  so  fast 
upon  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  off  my  shoes, 
then  pull  my  trousers,  by  little  and  little,  over  my 
feet,  till  at  last  I  had  the  waistband  round  my  toes ; 
and  all  would  not  do.  I  was  now  reduced  to  the 
last  shift,  and  tried  to  keep  my  feet  warm  at  the 
risk  of  freezing  my  body.  At  last  I  had  scarcely 
strength  to  move  a  limb ;  the  cold  was  gaining  fast 
upon  me ;  and  the  inclination  to  sleep  almost  over- 
came me.  In  this  condition  I  passed  the  whole 
night ;  nor  did  the  morning  promise  roe  much  re- 
lief; yet  I  thought  it  offered  me  a  glimpse  of  hope, 
and  that  hope  induced  me  to  endeavor  to  break  out 
of  mv  snowy  prison.  I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  pat  on 
my  frozen  shoes  ;  I  tried  again  and  again  before  I 
could  succeed.  I  then  dug  my  saddle  out  of  the 
snow,  and  af\er  repeated  efforts,  reached  the  horse 
and  put  the  saddle  on ;  but  could  not  myself  get 
into  the  saddle.  Ten  o'clock  next  day  came  before 
there  was  any  abatement  of  the  storm,  and  when  it 
did  clear  up  a  little  I  knew  not  where  I  was ;  still 
it  was  cheering  to  see  the  storm  abate.  I  tried 
again  to  get  into  the  saddle ;  and  when  I  at  last 
succeeded,  my  half-frozen  horse  refused  to  carry 
me,  for  be  could  scarcely  lift  a  leg.  I  then  alight- 
ed and  tried  to  walk  ;  but  the  storm  broke  out 
again  with  redoubled  violence.  I  saw  no  hopes  of 
saving  myself  but  to  kill  the  horse,  open  him,  and 
get  into  his  body  ;  and  I  drew  my  hunting-knife  for 
the  purpose ;  but  then  it  occurred  to  me  thai  the 
body  would  freeze,  and  that  I  could  not  in  that 
case  extricate  myself.  I  therefore  abandoned  the 
idea,  laid  my  knife  by,  and  tried  again  to  walk,  and 
again  got  into  the  saddle.  The  storm  now  abating 
a  little,  my  horse  began  to  move ;  and  I  kept  wan- 
dering about  through  the  snow  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  aAemoon,  when  the  storm  abated  altogether; 
and  the  sun  coming  out,  I  recognized  my  pusitioo. 
I  was  then  not  two  miles  from  my  own  bouse ; 
where  I  arrived  at  dusk ;  and  it  was  high  tiine,  for 
I  could  not  have  gone  much  fuitber ;  aod  aAer  allj 
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it  WB8  my  poor  hone  that  saved  me  ;  for  had  I  set 
oat  on  foot,  I  should  never  in  my  exhausted  condi- 
tion have  reached  the  house. 

The  management  and  causes  of  failure  in  Ac- 
tor's gigantic  speculation  of  endeavoring  to  grasp 
the  virhoie  fur  trade  of  the  prairies  and  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  as  to 
rival  the  great  British  companies,  and  carry  a 
chain  of  posts  for  trade,  discovery,  and  colonization 
head-quarters,  across  the  continent,  is  continually 
introduced;  and  no  small  hlame  is  attached  to 
Astor  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  Fort  Astoria. 
Astor  might  not  allow  sufficient  discretion  to  his 
lieutenants,  and  might  give  too  much  power  to 
his  sea-captains ;  the  North-west  Company  might 
be  unscrupulous  in  their  rivalry,  and  too  sharp  for 
their  old  friends  in  the  new  employ ;  and  in  de- 
spite of  his  effi>rts,  Astor  seems  not  to  have  secured 
men  of  sufficient  resources  and  comprehension  for 
the  foundation  of  a  new  trade ;  they  could  manage 
a  routine  business,  but  they  could  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  a  new  state  of  things,  still  less  foresee 
emergencies  and  guard  against  them.  The  true 
cause  of  failure,  however,  was  the  British  navy. 
Had  the  undertaking  succeeded  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  it  would  have  come  to  the  same 
untimely  end  when  the  Racoon  crossed  the  bar  of 
the  Oregon. 


From  the  Examiner. 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  (official  and  familiar) 
of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keiths  A.B.,  with  a  Memoir 
oj  QiMWii  Carolina  Matilda  of  Denmark,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Revolution  there  in  1772.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth.  Two  vols.  Colbum. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  book,  the  memorial 
of  an  interesting  race.  Walter  Scott  has  cele- 
brated the  Keiths  of  Kincardineshire.  They  were 
deaeended  from  the  Second  Earl  Marischal  who 
settled  in  that  country  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives were  Robert  Keith,  ambassador  for 
-many  years  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh — his  sons,  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith, 
distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  diplomatist,  and 
Sir  Basil  Keith,  some  time  governor  of  Jamaica, 
— and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Anne  Murray  Keith, 
whom  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized  as  Mrs. 
Bethune  Baliol,  and  who,  with  other  sisters,  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  together  kept  warm  the 
fiunily  hearth)  long  after  their  brothers  had  gone 
oat  into  the  world.  Their  father  lived  with  them 
till  he  was  past  ninety.  They  had  an  aunt  Bab, 
who  lived  with  them  till  she  was  past  a  hundred. 
Their  brothers  seem  to  have  corresponded  with 
them  as  fondly  and  eagerly  when  engaged  in  the 
service  and  management  of  kings  and  queens,  as 
when  bojTs  at  school  dependent  on  them  for  favors 
and  holidays.  The  understood  compact  between 
them  aU  was  that  they  should  never  finally  separ- 
ate, but  that  their  father's  house  should  hold  them 
all  forever. 

To  us  the  most  delightful  letters  in  the  oollec- 
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tion  before  us  are  those  which  furnish  the  traits 
of  this  delightful  family  picture.  But  they  have 
also  their  merits  as  a  contribution  to  history  and 
manners.  Neither  of  the  diplomatic  Keiths  were 
brilliant  men,  but  both  did  excellent  serviee  in 
their  respective  missions,  and  the  hero  of  these 
volumes  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  romantic 
story  of  the  English  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  he- 
roine of  the  tragedy  of  Struensee.  The  story  is 
given  at  length  by  Mrs.  Smyth,  with  curious 
illustrations  from  the  correspondence ;  and  is  told 
extremely  well.  Somehow  it  is  quite  right  that 
Sir  Robert  Keith's  most  celebrated  act  of  diplo- 
macy should  have  been  this  chivalric  rescue  and 
spirited  defence  of  a  woman.  What  else  we 
should  most  care  to  dwell  upon  in  his  ambassa- 
dorial career,  was  the  continued  kindness,  the 
almost  parental  care  and  tenderness,  exhibited  to 
the  many  youths  whom  the  good  old  custom  of 
'*  making  the  grand  tour"  then  annually  con- 
signed to  his  good  services  at  Vienna.  He  was 
indeed  an  admirable  example  of  the  honorable 
English  gentleman,  and  his  country  could  at  that 
time  have  had  no  worthier  representative. 

Even  when  his  opinions  evince  no  great  wis- 
dom, they  have  a  solid  and  steady  feeling  in 
them,  a  patriotism  somewhat  limited  perhaps,  but 
very  genuine  and  true,  and  altogether  a  resolute 
but  not  unkindly  John  BuUism,  with  which  we 
cannot  but  sympathize  to  a  great  extent,  tn  what 
he  says  at  the  early  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  we  have  an  instance  of  these  quali- 
ties. 

I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  the  six  hundred 
congresses  of  as  many  ragged  American  villages, 
and  1  long  to  hear  old  mother  England  hold  to  them 
the  language  of  affectionate  authority  and  dignified 
firmness.  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  their  crazy 
heads,  if  I  could  help  it ;  but  I  would  enforce  the 
laws  with  temper  and  moderation,  in  order  to  im- 
press upon  their  memories  this  first  salutary  lesson 
of  filial  obedience.  I  tell  you,  Master  Chamier, 
that  I  never  despair,  and  1  persist  in  affirming,  that 
if  ten  good  heads  or  warm  hearts  on  your  side  the 
water,  set  about  this  business  with  steadiness  and 
perseverance,  they  may  succeed  in  spite  of  clamor, 
faction,  and  peevishness,  wherever  they  may  have 
taken  root.  What !  would  you  have  me  to  believe 
that  John  Bull  is  blind  enough  not  to  see  the  straight 
and  fair  line  of  his  best  interests,  or  weak  enough 
to  be  wheedled  or  bullied  out  of  those  rights  which 
God  and  common  sense  have  bestowed  upon  him? 
I  will  not,  and  I  cannot  harbor  such  an  idea !  Yon 
laugh  at  what  you  call  my  fond  expectations  of  the 
result  of  sound  common  sense  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic.  Why,  my  dear  Chamier,  the  very  occur- 
rences of  the  house  depose  in  my  favor !  You  io 
England  have  taken  the  step  I  ventured  to  recom- 
mend in  the  first  page  of  this  epistle ;  and  from  all 
I  hear  of  American  matters,  methinks  you  are  in 
the  right  road.  There  is  an  old  French  author,  the 
Due  de  Rohan,  who  writes  about  the  principles  of 
government,  and  says  of  that  of  England,  *'Xff 
constitution  de  VAngleterre  est  une  grande  Bete,  qui 
ne  saurait  mourir  si  eUe  ne  se  tue  pas  eUememe," 
Now  that  b  precisely  what  I  could  have  said  in  six 
sheets  of  paper,  and  not  mora  clearly.    Englaad 
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will  not  be  fdo  de  se  this  bout.  I  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, and  in  the  manly  principles  of  Lord  North, 
Lord  Suffolk,  and  half  a  dozen  more  of  those  sound 
politicians  wlio  have  a  fair  and  just  preponderance 
in  the  management  of  that  constitution.  If  I  hear 
o(  9l  JuUf  measure  in  the  next  six  months,  I  shall  be 
sorry  for  it ;  if  I  could  hear  of  a  cruel  one  I  should 
be  still  more  so.  But  (here  is  at  bottom,  in  John 
Bull  and  all  his  children,  an  innate  principle  of 
humanity,  which  no  other  nation  under  the  sun  can 
boast  of.  John  Bull  can  quarrel  and  box  with  his 
own  brother,  and  give  or  take  a  black  eye  with 
every  exertion  of  his  hot-headed ness ;  but  to  shake 
hands  and  be  friends  again,  without  the  smallest 
remnant  of  rancor,  is  a  species  of  benevolence 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  belongs  to  John  exclu- 
sively, and  I  love  him  for  it  most  cordially. 

When  matters  became  more  serious,  there  is 
the  same  spirit,  but  it  is  corrected  by  no  incon- 
siderable glimpse  of  that  useful  common  sense 
which  lurks  at  the  bottom  even  of  John  Bull's 
prejudices.  To  leave  the  rebellious  Americans  to 
their  own  tottering  independence,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  them  in  the  way  of  unrestrained  com- 
merce, was  as  hearty,  homely,  contemptuous,  and 
withal  prudent  a  view,  as  an  Englishman  in  those 
circumstances  could  possibly  take ! 

Tell  me,  my  Cham,  when  may  the  campaign 
open  again  ?  I  must  have  Philadelphia  in  my  pos- 
session before  the  middle  of  May.  Pray  tell  me  all 
about  the  new  dictator  and  his  powers  ?  I  pity  his 
dictatorship  with  such  a  council  at  his  elbow.  Will 
Washington  like  this  absurd  pageantry  ?  Has  he 
sense  enough  to  be  a  peacemaker  ?  The  moment 
of  projection  in  America  is  fast  approaching,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  all  my  warmest  hopes  are  at 
stake  upon  the  success  of  the  chemistry.  If  it 
should  turn  those  stubborn  and  ungrateful  enthusi- 
asts into  loyal  subjects,  it  will  have  done  the  best 
best  service  to  old  England,  that  has  been  rendered 
in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  experience  shall  convince  us  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  all  our  efforts  to  subdue  that  vast  conti- 
nent, I  am  clear  for  shaking  off  the  Americans ; 
leaving  them  to  their  own  tottering  independence, 
and  making  the  most  of  them  in  the  way  of  unre- 
strained commerce. 

These  passages  are  from  letters  to  Anthony 
Chamier,  the  friend  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
and  the  victim  of  Junius.  Another  of  his  most 
intimate  correspondents  was  another  well-known 
victim  of  the  great  political  satirist,  Bradshaw,  who 
writes  an  excellent  letter,  always  lively,  and  full 
of  character  as  well  as  news.  Chamier  and 
Bradshaw  belonged,  with  Keith  and  other  well- 
known  men,  to  a  club  of  twelve,  who  called  them- 
selves the  "  gang,"  and  this  association  figures 
largely,  as  well  as  most  good-naturedly,  through- 
out the  correspondence. 

The  qualities  of  Keith,  which  we  have  remarked 
as  most  prominent  in  his  letters,  break  out  very 
pleasantly  in  his  communications  with  Bradshaw. 
As  thus : 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear  friend,  but  the 
same  old  story  which  you  and  I  talked  over  in  a 
post-chaise,  about  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  a  wife^ 
and  a  farm^  is  continually  thrilling  through  ray 
brain ;  and  I  can't,  for  the  soul  of  me,  help  tanking 


that  in  something  of  that  kind  consists  thejummiifii 
bonum.  But  mounted  as  I  am  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  hobby-horse,  I  can,  however,  assure  you 
with  great  truth,  that  whilst  I  am  to  serve  my  mas- 
ter abroad,  I  never  can  have  a  commission  so  hon- 
orable and  agreeable  as  the  one  I  now  enjoy.  I 
like  the  sovereigns  I  am  sent  to,  their  capital,  and 
their  subjects.  There  is  not  a  happier  man  in  all 
Austria  than  myself;  yet  I  have  a  hankering  after 
homey  which,  as  it  is  built  upon  laudable  motives, 
I  cannot  wish  to  suppress.  I  have  oflen  thought 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  you  odd  fellows,  who 
wallow  in  the  luxury  of  the  land  you  live  in,  knows 
the  value  of  the  enjoyments  which  are  within  his 
reach.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  think  of  John 
Bull  and  his  little  proud  island  without  a  singular 
pleasure.  There  is  a  gueemess  in  John  that  I 
delight  in  ;  there  is  a  stamp  upon  him — a  charac- 
ter— a  variety— a  manliness,  which  nothing  can 
come  up  to  ;  and  then  John's  women  are  so  fresh 
and  tidy,  his  grass  so  green,  his  mutton  and  claret 
so  good,  his  house  so  much  his  own,  that  I  cannot 
relinquish  my  share  of  those  advantages. 

And  again,  when  he  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  a  book  of  Bunbury's  prints — ^the  famous  social 
and  high-life  caricaturist  of  that  day. 

By  the  bye,  the  book  of  Bunbury's  prints  was  a 
present  worthy  of  an  emperor ;  and  I  should  hardly 
have  exchanged  it  against  a  patent  of  prince  of  his 
holy  empire.  I  laughed  myself  black  io  the  face 
at  the  *'  Shaver  and  the  Shavee;^^  and  my  Grerman 
servants,  who  had  never  heard  the  vulgar  sound  of 
a  loud  laugh,  ran  into  the  room  to  see  what  the 
deuce  had  befallen  his  excellency.  You  must 
know  that  we  never  laugh  here  beyond  a  gentle 
simper,  that  dimples  the  cheek,  unless  when  a  gran- 
dee or  a  dear  creature  happens  to  be  immoderately 
witty,  and  then  we  indulge  them  with  a  flyin*;  titter. 
They  say  throughout  Europe  that  John  Bull  is  a 
grave,  morose  fellow ;  but  hang  me  if  John  does 
not  shake  his  fat  sides  with  ten  times  the  glee  that 
I  ever  saw  since  I  left  him.  My  service  to  every* 
body  that  wishes  me  back  for  home  consumption. 

Let  us  not  omit  to  give  a  specimen  of  Brad- 
shaw's  news.  The  date  of  the  following  is  the 
2nd  of  April,  1773  : 

The  times  are  hard,  and  the  poor  of  all  ranks  are 
severely  pinched.  Even  Charles  Fox  finds  a  dif- 
ficulty in  raising  money.  He  was  under  a  neces- 
sity of  staking  2,000/.  at  Newmarket  last  Monday, 
for  some  matches  that  were  to  be  run  that  day. 
The  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  all  tried,  but  their 
hearts  were  uncircumciscd  and  hard,  and  he  could 
not  raise  a  single  guinea.  He  declared  this  at 
White's  and  Almack^s  on  the  preceding  Friday 
night ;  he  seriously  offered  6,000/.  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  for  an  immediate  supply  of  3,000/.; 
and,  at  last,  thinking  himself  sure  of  winning  his 
matches  he  offered  500/.  for  the  loan  of  2,000/.  till 
the  following  Tuesday  night.  No  offers  would 
tempt  his  friends,  nor  soften  the  hard  hearts  of  the 
Jews ;  and  poor  Charles  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
distress.  In  this  situation,  with  five  guineas,  his 
whole  fortune,  in  his  pocket,  he  came  into  Whitens 
an  hour  before  dinner  on  Saturday  ;  there  he  found 
Harry  Cavendish  (the  house  of  commons  note- 
writer)  with  whom  he  began  to  play  billiards  for  a 
guinea ;  and  having  a  run  of  luck,  he  won,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  bets,  ei<rhty-five  guineas; 
which  enabled  him  to  go  to  Almack's  at  night, 
where,  without  losing  one  cast,  he  won  S^OOOti 
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His  good  fortune  then  left  him,  and  he  lost  back 
700/.;  but  he  cut  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
with  2,300/.,  which  enabled  him  to  make  his  stakes 
at  Newmarket.  All  this  I  know  to  be  exactly  true. 
I  have  not  heard  what  he  did  at  Newmarket,  but  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  no  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury ever  had  such  a  practical  knowledge  of  drcu- 
kUioUy  nor  such  extensive  dealings  with  the  moneyed 
interest  of  this  country.  If  he  escapes  a  pistol  in 
a  gloomy  hour,  when  the  ways  and  means  are  des- 
perate, what  has  not  this  country  to  expect  when  he 
is  at  the  head  of  its  finances? 

Friday  ETening. 

Charles  Fox  has  lost  every  shilling  he  had,  at 
Newmarket !  The  great  meeting  is  Monday 
se* night,  and  he  must  win  more  than  3,000/.,  for 
none  can  he  borrow. 

Three  years  earlier,  from  Dresden,  we  find 
Colonel  Keith  thus  writing  to  his  sister,  Walter 
Scott's  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol.  The  reader  will 
be  interested  to  observe,  in  this  letter  of  the  year 
1770,  the  sketch  of  a  tragedy  which  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  which  Mrs  Bethune 
Baliol  afterwards  told  the  author  of  Waverlei/,  and 
which  will  be  wept  over  by  many  generations  as 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  The  **  farce"  which 
follows  is  not  less  worth  reading. 

Apropos  of  adventures.  In  a  company  of  dear 
creatures,  to-day,  we  had  a  French  newspaper, 
containing  a  most  dismal  story  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, who,  after  a  variety  of  beautiful  obstacles, 
and  formidable  rivals,  had  at  last  obtained  the  hand 
and  heart  of  his  Dulcinea.  On  the  wedding-day  a 
joyful  company  dined,  danced,  and  supped  ;  and  the 
loving  couple  having  retired  about  midnight,  the 
guests  determined  to  dance  till  breakfast  next 
morning.  Sa  said,  so  done ;  and  at  nine  o'clock 
the  dancers  went  in  a  body  towards  the  door  of 
the  nuptial  chamber,  to  hail  the  happy  pair.  Upon 
approaching,  lamentable  cries  were  heard  ;  the 
door  was  burst  open,  and  the  young  and  lovely  bride 
was  found  bathing  with  tears  the  dead  body  of  her 
bridegroom,  who  must  tiave  expired  some  hours 
before,  as  he  was  already  cold.  The  most  pathetic 
grief  ensued  ;  the  lady  was  torn  from  the  chamber 
in  all  the  agonies  of  despair,  and  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  the  disaster.  A  fever  and  frenzy 
followed  next  day,  and  she  died  within  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  without  ever  recovering  her  senses. 
Buried  together,  as  you  may  believe.  The  story 
is  well  and  affectingly  told  in  the  newspaper  ;  it  is 
said  to  have  happened  recently,  and  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Edinburgh  !  Now,  Miss,  my  dear  creatures 
insist,  that  I  shall  (through  your  means)  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  this  mystery,  and  report  accord- 
ingly. So  much  for  that.  N.  B.  No  marks  of 
violence  on  the  dead  husband.  Foul  play  from  a 
rival  suspected  by  the  newswriter.  /  swear  that 
there  never  was  a  man  or  maid  voisoned  in  Caledo- 
nia.   I  foresee  your  answer.     '  P  is  all  a  fiction  ! 

After  a  tragedy  comes  a  farce ;  1 11  tell  you  a 
story.  You  must  know  that  we  have  more  pages 
here  than  any  court  in  Christendom ;  all  pickles ! 
One  of  these  little  gentry,  during  the  last  fair, 
stood  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  booth  where  toys 
were  sold  by  an  ill-natured  old  woman.  His  looks 
spoke  desire,  his  cloth  forbade  credit ;  and  the  bel- 
dame told  him  peevishly  not  to  take  up  the  room  of 
one  who  might  become  a  buyer.  The  page  ob- 
served that  the  lady  had  upon  a  shelf  in  her  booth, 
a  pitcher  filled  with  cream,  and,  as  all  pages  have 


packthread  in  their  pockets,  he  slily  hitched  one  end 
of  his  clue  to  the  handle  of  the  pitcher,  and  retired 
grumbling  to  a  private  corner  at  some  distance. 
There  he  sat  perdue,  with  his  packthread  in  his 
hand,  watching  the  moment  when  he  could  tumble 
down  the  pitcher  upon  the  old  woman's  head. 

At  the  instant,  the  gouvemeur  des  pages,  a 
grave,  sententious,  leaden  man,  came  that  way, 
and  seeing  little  pickle  in  the  corner,  he  wisely 
smelt  a  rat.  "  What  are  you  doing,  you  little 
dog?"  "Nothing."  ** I  suspect  you  have  been 
pilfering;  show  me  your  hands."  Behold  the 
packthread,  which  the  governor  immediately 
seized.  Supposing  some  stolen  goods  at  the  end, 
he  pulled  and  pulled  ;  the  nimble  page  took  to  his 
heels ;  down  came  the  pitcher ;  out  screamed  the 
beldame,  and  she  and  twenty  of  her  neighbors  fell 
with  tongue  and  nail  upon  old  gravity,  who  being 
caught  in  the  very  fact,  was  scratched  and  hooted 
out  of  the  fair,  with6ut  the  possibility  of  making 
a  defence.  If  you  knew  the  proud  old  fool  of  a 
governor,  you  would  kiss  the  little  page  for  his 
cunning ! 

Our  next  two  extracts  relate  to  Sir  Robert 
Keith's  father.  The  first  is  from  one  of  his  dis- 
patches to  Lord  Bute,  dated  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1762. 

HOW   TO  MAKE   GENTLEMEN   OF   A  NOBILITY. 

Here  I  must  not  omit  apprizing  your  lordship  of 
a  most  noble  action  of  the  emperor's,  who,  having 
gone  for  the  first  time  in  great  state  to  the  senate, 
on  Thursday  last,  did  there  declare  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Russia  to  be  free,  and  in  every  respect 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  nobility  of  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  with  liberty  to  enter  or  not 
into  the  service  of  any  foreign  state,  without  the 
permission  of  the  emperor  or  his  successors  to  the 
throne.  Your  lordship  may  easily  imagine  the 
astonishment  and  pleasure  with  which  the  nobility 
received  this  royal  boon,  and  the  inward  satisfac- 
tion with  which  they  must  have  felt  themselves 
from  slaves  at  once  become  freemen,  and  really 
gentlemen. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   FORTUNE'S   GIFTS. 

One  of  Mr.  Keith's  daughters,  while  recounting 
to  him  an  instance  of  unbecoming  parsimony  in  a 
great  personage,  added  a  regret  that  those  most  rich- 
ly endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune  were  not  always 
possessed  of  the  generous  and  liberal  heart  which 
ought  to  accompany  them.  ** Child!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Keith,  (or  rather  "lassie,"  for  the  veteran 
diplomatist  when  excited  was  apt  to  relapse  into 
the  dialect  of  his  youth,)  **  would  you  give  them 
tfiattoof' 

The  last  public  service  of  Sir  Robert  Keith 
was  at  the  congress  of  Sistovo,  and  from  this 
place  his  letters  to  his  sisters  are  extremely  lively 
and  amusing.  The  date  of  that  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken  is  March,  1791. 

I  have  led  an  insipid  life  ;  such  a  life  as  would 
have  tired  an  oyster.  But  what  with  five  German 
romances,  three  political  folios,  and  half  a  dozen 
French  firebrand  pamphlets,  and  a  couple  of  new 
almanacs,  I  have  crept  on  through  my  vegetable 
existence,  and  enriched  my  mind  with  some  queer 
knowledge,  and  a  supplement  to  my  favorite  store 
of  nonsense  !  If  I  were  to  tell  my  Mussulman 
messmates  what  a  delight  I  take  in  nonsense,  every 
hair  of  their  head  would  wag  contempt  at  me.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  these  plenipos  are  so  very  wise, 
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BO  mortally  sententious,  and  so  devoid  of  imagi- 
nation, that  a  facetious  cobbler  is  worth  a  score  of 
them. 

My  Christian  colleagues  are  not  remarkable  for 
pleasantry  ;  yet  I  have  heard  them  laugh  outright^ 
(contrary  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Chesterfield,)  and 
they  have  all  genius  enough  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  Burke's  bm>k,  which  I  have  lent  to  them,  and 
as  they  read  English,  it  has  proved  a  real  feast  to 
each  of  them  in  his  turn.  The  French  nation  is 
going  on  to  enhance  the  value  of  that  book,  by 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of  an- 
archy, I  was  sorry  to  learn,  by  a  late  letter  from 
Arbuthnot,  that  th^  democratic  madness  is  daily 
gaining  ground  at  Geneva,  and  at  Lausanne. 

What  follows  concerns  the  death  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria. 

AN   EMPRESS  LOOKING   DEATH   TN   THE  FACE. 

As  she  sat  in  her  chair,  she  inclined  her  head 
back,  and  seemed  inclined  to  shimber.  One  of  her 
women  arranged  the  cushions  round  her  dying  sov- 
ereign, and  asked  in  a  whisper,  if  her  majesty 
would  compose  herself  to  sleep  1  "  No,*'  said  the 
empress,  (raising  herself,)  '*  I  could  sleep ;  but 
death  is  too  near;  and  I  must  not  let  him  steal 
upon  me  in  that  way.  I  have  been  preparing  for 
his  approach  these  fineen  years,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  look  him  in  the  face  without  fear  or  horror." 
And  she  did  so  ;  for  she  ordered  her  physician  to 
give  her  notice  aloud  when  death  was  at  hand,  and 
she  employed  her  parting  breath  in  thanking  Heaven, 
and  blessing  her  people,  and  her  children. 

Let  us  place  beside  this  the  death  of  a  philos- 
opher, whose  name  has  outlived  the  imperial  one. 

THE  HISTORIAN   ROBERTSON   MENTIONS   THE  DEATH 
or   DAVID   HUME. 

On  Friday,  I  saw  for  the  last  time  our  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Hume.  He  died  yesterday,  as  much 
beloved  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  society,  for  his 
amiable  qualities,  as  he  was  admired  by  others  for 
his  genius  and  talents. 

Other  names  as^mous  occur  frequently  in  the 
volumes.  There -are  some  excellent  letters  of 
Marshal  Conway,  Horace  Walpole's  friend — as 
good  as  any  we  have  seen  from  that  celebrated 
person.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  elder 
Pitt  contribute  more  sparingly.  There  is  a  series 
of  curious  letters  on  the  first  French  revolution 
and  its  influences,  addressed  to  Keith  by  the  Lord 
Auckland  of  that  day.  And  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  and  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  contribute 
each  a  letter  suflSiciently  characteristic  to  have 
been  recognized  without  the  signature  attached 
to  it. 


The  Journal  of  Design,    Nos.  I.  and  H.  With  na 
merous  Illustrations.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

Ws  like  the  evidence  of  increased  attention  to 
the  promotion  of  ornamental  design  in  British 
manufactures  which  the  appearance  of  this  journal 
implies.  We  are  glad  to  think  the  art  of  suffi- 
cient recognized  importance  to  justify  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  organ  for  the  advancement 
and  protection  of  its  interests. 


Neither  the  professions  nor  the  execution  of 
any  journal  in  its  infancy  are  to  be  held  worth 
much.  We  cannot  put  implicit  faith  in  the  ac- 
quaintance of  yesterday.  But  the  manner  and 
tone  of  the  Journal  of  Design  are  good,  the  edi- 
tor's resources  appear  to  be  considerable,  and  some 
novel  features  in  the  undertaking  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  attention  strongly.  The  introduction  of 
actual  patterns  of  manufactured  fabrics  strikes  one 
at  first  as  a  somewhat  daring  innovation,  a  too  ob- 
vious introduction  of  literature  to  trade  ;  but  it  is 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  in  no  respect  out  of 
place,  but  indeed  suitable  and  useful  in  every 
way. 

More  or  less  every  department  of  the  book  has 
a  similar  practical  scope  given  to  it.  The  ob- 
vious drifl  is  to  make  it  as  useful  to  the  manufac- 
turer as  to  the  public,  by  making  the  interest  of 
both  the  same.  But  everything  will  depend  on 
its  objects  being  carried  out  with  a  strict  and  un- 
wavering impartiality.  We  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  a  defect  in  this  respect  if  the  prom- 
ise of  the  opening  address  is  kept  steadily  in 
mind.  **  We  profess  that  our  aim  is  to  foster  or- 
namental art  in  all  ways,  and  to  do  those  things 
for  its  advance,  in  all  its  branches,  which  it  would 
be  the  appropriate  business  of  a  board  of  design  to 
do,  if  such  a  useful  department  of  government  act- 
ually existed." — Examiner. 


Plunder  of  India. — By  the  following  account 
of  the  plunder  which  the  British  army  obtained  at 
the  capture  of  Mooltan,  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  stimulus  to  the  cupidity  of  the  invaders  of 
the  Punjaub : — 

The  treasures  discovered  in  the  subterranean 
chambers  of  the  citadel  appear  to  be  altogether  of 
oriental  magnificence  and  of  Asiatic  profusion.  De- 
scending into  the  cavities  in  which  the  treasures  of 
the  fortress  had  been  accumulated,  the  inspecting 
officer  is  said  to  have  found  opium,  and  indigo,  and 
salt,'  and  sulphur,  and  drugs  of  every  description 
heaped  together  in  endless  profusion ;  enormous 
hoards  of  wheat  on  one  hand,  on  the  other  almost 
inexhaustible  stores  of  rice ;  slacks  of  ghee  vessels 
brimming  with  their  unctuous  contents ;  bales  upon 
bales  of  costly  shawls  and  gorgeous  silks;  chest 
af\er  chest  crammed  with  scabbards  blazing  with 
gold  and  jewels ;  tiers  of  copper  canisters  filled  to 
the  brim  with  gold  mohnrs.  "  My  poor  pen,'*  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Delhi  Gazette,  "  cannot  de- 
scribe the  variety  of  wealth  displayed  to  the  inquis- 
itive  eye.  Tumbrils,  under  strong  guards,  have 
been  moving  to  and  fro  with  gold  coin  all  the  day. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  three  or  four  crores  of 
specie  were  still  known  to  be  concealed  beyond  the 
amount  already  discovered— one  crore  of  rupees 
being  one  million  of  pounds  sterling  !'* 

All  these  treasures  have  been  given  up  as  pIniH 
der  to  the  army  by  the  British  general.  If  Gen- 
eral Scott  had  served  Mexico  in  the  same  style, 
when  should  we  have  heard  the  last  of  it  from  the 
Britbh  press ! — Boston  Courier. 
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From  Bentley'i  Miscellany. 
-THE   RETURN. 


BT   ALFRED  CROWQUILL. 

The  wind  was  north-east ! 

Everybody  knows  that  the  wind  can't  help  being 
frightfully  and  b^tingly  cold  when  it  comes  from 
that  quarter,  said  to  be  the  place  to  which  all  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  never  been  able  to  get  him 
an  introduction.  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it,  if  he 
could,  for  taking  a  long  journey,  when  he  knows 
at  starting  he  will  only  be  received  in  a  cold  and 
catting  manner,  is  folly. 

The  wind,  then,  was  north-east,  as  near  as  could 
be  guessed  in  the  dark.  If  you  turned  your  face 
to  that  quarter,  you  might  almost  feel  certain  it 
was,  as  the  whistling  sharpness  seized  upon  all 
prominences  with  such  a  numbing  feel  that  it  made 
your  profile  a  matter  of  doubt.  Your  face  became 
too  rigid  for  a  smile,  and  the  tips  of  your  fingers 
painfully  obtrusive  ;  rubbing  your  hands  was  a 
labor  in  vain ;  to  put  them  into  your  pockets  is,  in 
such  cases,  most  advisable,  as  it  dislodges  the  cold 
air  which  creeps  in  the  most  insidious  manner  all 
over  you — ay,  into  your  very  boots,  notwithstand- 
ing your  patent  straps. 

The  wind  was  positively  north-east,  and  worked 
away  in  the  most  industrious  manner,  to  do  credit 
to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came,  undoing  all 
that  a  soft  south-west  had  been  doing,  in  a  damp 
way,  for  days. 

It  turned  the  mud  into  hardbake,  and  licked  up 
as  much  of  the  puddles  as  it  could,  and  then 
finished  off  by  framing  and  glazing  them  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  fanciful  manner.  The  roads 
were  as  hard  as  the  solid  rock,  giving  a  sound  to 
every  footstep,  enough  to  startle  itself !  Knock  ! 
knock !  knock  ! — hanuner  !  hammer  !  hanmier  ! 
went  the  merry  soles — men,  women,  and  children, 
very  little  children  and  all ! 

AH  the  undertakers,  living  where  they  are  never 
liked,  could  not  have  come  up  to  it,  even  with  their 
unaccountable  multiplied  knockings.  It  was  as  if 
the  cold-hearted  north-east  was  making  a  gigantic 
ooflin,  at  a  short  notice,  to  bury  the  summer  and 
autumn  in.  Like  an  energetic  advocate  for  the 
early  closing  movement,  it  put  up  its  sparkling 
frost-work  shutters  over  every  pane  :  so  that  the 
wooden  ones  might  as  well  have  been  up,  for  what 
you  could  see  of  the  goods  and  wares  in  the  shop- 
keepers* windows. 

Carters  and  working-men  began  to  belabor 
themselves  with  both  hands,  in  the  most  insane 
manner,  afler  the  fashion  of  devout  disciplants. 
Everybody  seemed  to  aim  at  unusual  velocity,  car- 
rying out  the  delusion  that  they  were  "  putting  on 
the  steam,"  by  the  volumes  of  smoke-like  breath 
that  rolled  palpably  around  them.  Yet  everybody 
appeared  pleased,  although  the  tears  did  come  into 
their  eyes,  and  their  respiration  became  alternately 
hot  and  cold. 

It  was  certainly  bracing  and  invigorating,  send- 
ing the  warm  blood  to  the  heart,  and  giving  birth 
to  pleasant  feelings ;  thoughts  of  home  and  com- 
fortable firesides,  and  pitiful  thoughts  for  those 


without  them.  A  north-east  wind  appears  a  cold 
and  boisterous  visitor,  yet  it  blows  open  the  doors 
of  our  hearts,  and  the  doors  of  shelter  for  the 
poor,  that  only  open  at  its  bidding.  Even  in  its 
severity  it  brings  charity  in  its  hand,  and,  with  its 
cold  finger,  points  out  to  us  our  duties,  too  oflen 
neglected  at  other  times.  So  the  north-east  wind 
is  not  so  bad  afler  all. 

The  wind  conunemorated  in  the  foregoing 
thoughts  was  a  frolicsome  visitor  of  a  few  winters 
past,  and,  having  gained  its  point,  went  the  way 
of  all  winds  ;  what  particular  way  that  is  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  ;  for  although  we  are  pretty 
certain  as  to  where  it  comes  from,  if  there  be  any 
faith  in  weathercocks,  where  it  goes  to  is  a  puz- 
zler. 

Long  coaches  were  then  on  the  road,  at  their 
very  best.  I,  and  a  companion  to  whom  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  you,  had  rubbed 
the  frostiness  off  the  window-glass  of  one  of  those 
conveyances,  which  was  taking  us  down  the  road 
some  forty  miles  or  so,  and  seen  all  that  I  have 
written  about.  My  companion — for  it  is  with  him 
this  tale  has  to  do,  and  not  with  me — was  a  fine 
hale  old  man,  between  seventy  and  eighty — so  his 
family  Bible  said  ;  but  he  was  a  boy.  Age  had 
rumpled  his  cheek  into  a  perfect  cobweb  of  wrin- 
kles, but  had  left  the  rosy  color  of  youth  almost 
as  bright  as  ever.  His  well-turned  leg  was  as 
active,  and  his  eye  as  clear,  as  at  middle  age. 
Time  seemed  to  have  pegged  away  at  the  tough 
old  man,  until  he  found  it  labor  in  vain,  and  then 
given  him  up  in  despair,  to  take  his  own  time 
about  his  journey.  The  truth  was,  he  could  not 
touch  his  heart ;  when  that  is  young,  man  is  never 
old. 

He  was  an  independent  man  in  the  village  where 
he  was  bom,  to  which  locality  we  were  bound. 
The  same  roof  sheltered  his  gray  hairs  that  had 
sheltered  him  when  sleeping  in  his  cradle.  He, 
watching  for  the  London  coaches,  bent  over  the 
same  gate  that  he  had  climbed  up  for  that  purpose 
as  a  child.  His  life,  with  few  exceptions,  had 
been  one  of  calm  and  sunsliine,  undisturbed  in  his 
cottage  with  the  turmoil  and  vanity  of  the  great 
world.  * 

I  used  to  call  him  uncle,  from  a  distant  rela- 
tionship by  marriage ;  I  did  not  care  how  distant. 
There  is  always  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  deluding 
oneself  into  a  relationship  with  the  good.  He,  at 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  jocosity,  called  me  "my 
lord,"  as  I  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  were  the  only 
two  seen  about  in  black,  except,  indeed,  the  gen- 
tleman who  came  over  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
Sunday  mornings  to  preach,  from  some  distant 
illage.  He  being  only  a  very  small  visitor,  his 
coat  was  very  little  seen.  My  uncle,  in  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  excused  him:  "Poor  fellow," 
said  he,  "he  has  two  more  churches  to  attend 
to!" 

We  had  progressed  some  miles  on  our  journey, 
and  found  the  cold  getting  more  severe  at  every 
mile  ;  consequently,  upon  the  first  stoppage  to 
change  horses,  we  alighted  to  knock  some  life  and 
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feeling  into  our  feet.  At  the  door  of  the  little  inn, 
a  small  covered  cart  drew  on  one  side  to  give  us 
room.  After  ordering  something  warm,  we  popped 
'  into  the  large  kitchen,  invited  by  the  roaring  fire 
which  illumined  the  whole  place.  There,  around 
its  blaze,  sat  some  poor  shuddering  wretches,  who, 
we  understood,  were  being  passed  to  their  parishes, 
in  the  little  cart  which  we  had  seen  on  our  en- 
trance. One  more  particularly  interested  us,  from 
her  extreme  old  age,  which,  from  appearance,  must 
have  been  upwards  of  seventy.  The  cold  seemed 
to  have  made  her  insensible  ;  her  almost  equally 
frozen  companions  were  attempting,  by  every  at- 
tention, to  bring  back  some  life  into  the  poor  old 
creature. 

"  She 's  blind,  too,  poor  old  soul,"  said  one 
rough-looking  fellow,  who  was  rubbing  her  bony 
hand  between  his  palms,  as  he  saw  our  pitying 
looks ;  "  she  '11  never  live  the  way  down,  I  'm 
sure ;  it 's  come  on  so  bitter,  and  that  tilt  draws 
the  cold  through  us  dreadful.'' 

"  Where  is  she  going  to,  poor  soul  ?"  said  my 
pitying  uncle,  as  he  drew  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  eyes. 

"  Thirty  miles  on,  sir,"  answered  the  man ; 
"  the  village  of ." 

My  uncle  turned  his  eyes  towards  me ; — the 
very  village — his  own  ! 

"  I  do  not  know  her  face,"  said  he. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  she  's  been  a  long  time  away 
in  foreign  parts,  or  somewhere :  I  don't  know 
rightly,"  continued  the  man. 

"  Poor  thing!  poor  thing!"  muttered  the  kind 
old  man ;  **  she  must  not  go  on — it  would  be  worse 
than  murder.  Landlady,"  said  he,  turning  to 
the  kind-hearted  woman  who  had  brought  in  a 
cup  of  hot  tea  for  the  poor  creature,  '*  Black 
Will's  coach  comes  through  here  in  an  hour,  she 
must  go  with  him.  I  '11  pay.  Put  her  inside. 
He  '11  set  her  down  :  he  's  a  kind-hearted  fellow. 
Do  what  you  can  for  her,  there  's  a  good  soul." 

As  he  said  all  this,  in  a  hurried  tone,  he  kept 
gazing  upon  the  death-like  features  of  the  old 
woman,  and  passing  from  one  poor  shivering  ob- 
ject to  another  his  hot  glass  of  brandy  and  water. 
fie  drew  out  his  purse,  and  put  some  money  into 
the  hand  of  the  landlady.  *'  Give  her  what  you 
can  to  do  her  good,"  continued  he,  "  and  I  '11 
see  after  her  to-morrow.  I  live  where  she  is 
going  to.     Wrap  her  up,  you  know,  and — '* 

**  Ready,  sir,"  says  Uie  coachman  ;  "  the  other 
insides  are  in." 

We  bowled  away.  For  a  few  minutes  we  did 
not  utter  a  word ;  at  last  the  kind  old  man  began 
to  rub  his  hands,  and  exclaim,  "  Well,  getting 
oiit  for  so  short  a  time  as  that  circulates  one*s 
blood.  I  feel  all  of  a  glow — as  warm  as  a 
toast!"  No  doubt  of  it,  but  not  a  drop  of  the 
brandy  and  water  had  passed  his  lips. 

"Money!"  said  my  uncle,  placing  the  pegs 
leisurely  and  thoughtfully  in  the  cribbage-board, 
as  we  sat  toasting  our  shins  before  the  sparkling 
logs  on  his  hearth,  after  our  cosy  supper,  on  the 


self-same  bitter  night.  "  Money,  my  dear  boy, 
is  given  to  us  as  almoners.  Woe  betide  us  if  we 
break  our  trust !  The  reward  for  charity  is  un- 
questionable, is  immediate ;  witness  the  glow  that 
pervades  the  heart  when  you  give  to  those  who 
are  in  sorrow  and  distress.  On  the  contrary,  see 
the  continual  misery  of  the  foolish  ones,  who  close 
their  hands  and  their  hearts  against  the  call  of  the 
needy :  scraping  a  mountain  of  wealth,  that  they 
may  die  worth  so  much  money,  but  not  one  bless- 
ing. They  drag  the  worthless  weight  with  them 
to  the  verge  of  the  unfathomable  future,  and  it 
sinks  them 

'  Deeper  and  deeper  still.' 

"  If  I  ever  feel  indisposed,  or  out  of  humor,  as 
the  world  calls  it,  (and  we  are  all  liable  to  me- 
grims,) I  go  among  my  fellows,  and  give  my  mite 
where  I  know  it  is  a  blessing,  and  righUy  be- 
stowed, which  is  very  easy  to  find  out  in  such  a 
small  community  as  this  is.  You  would  be 
astonished  what  excellent  physic  I  find  it.  Mind, 
my  dear  boy,"  continued  he,  "I  don't  preach, 
nor  wish  to  give  you  lessons,  for  you  have  forgot- 
ten more  than  T,  in  my  simple  way,  ever  knew. 
But  these  thoughts,  after  our  painful  scene  of  to- 
night, will  find  utterance. 

"  So  take  up  your  cards  and  let  me  see  whether 
you  play  better  than  you  used  to  do." 

I  did  as  he  directed  me,  but,  as  had  been  the 
case  on  all  my  visits,  I  was  most  wofully  beaten ; 
I  never  was  a  card-player.  My  brain  was  gallop- 
ing and  careering  away,  upon  a  thousand  subjects, 
called  up  by  the  last  few  hours'  incidents.  At 
last  he  threw  down  the  cards  with  a  laugh,  vow- 
ing that  it  was  no  honor  to  beat  me.  I  bore  it 
like  a  martyr,  and  took  my  candlestick  to  retire 
to  bed — we  parted  on  the  broad  landing.  I 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand  and  wished  him 
pleasant  dreams  :  who  doubts  that  he  had  them  ! 

Such  a  bed !  sweet  as  a  bed  of  flowers,  instead 
of  feathers.  No  more  bumps  in  it  than  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  like  which  it  received  me  as  I  plunged 
into  it. 

That  dear  old  patchwork  counterpane,  quilted 
to  a  miracle  of  warmth,  was  to  me  always  like  a 
memorandum-book  of  generations.  Little  square 
bits  of  long-departed  pride,  snipped  from  the  Sun- 
day-going gowns  of  aunts  and  grandmothers,  all 
passed  away,  patterns  of  women.  Could  it  have 
found  tongues  to  prate  of  its  possessors,  what  a 
strange  history  it  would  have  been ! 

Tick — tick — tick !  went  the  powerful  old  clock. 
It  had  me  at  an  advantage  now,  and  would  be 
heard.  It  was  an  unusual  sound  to  my  metropoli- 
tan ears,  and  I  began  counting  its  vibrations.  I 
positively  felt  as  if  I  were  swinging  with  its  in- 
defatigable pendulum.  When  I  had  almost  got  at 
full  swing,  much  to  my  annoyance,  the  light  of 
my  candle,  which  I  had  placed  on  a  well-policed 
old  coffer,  or  clothes-chest,  sent  one  of  its  little 
rays  upon  the  frame  of  a  picture  that  hung  oppo- 
site to  my  bed.  I  knew  the  picture  well :  it  was 
a  very  poor  drawing  of  a  young  female  head,  with 


high  dressed  hsdr,  and  a  little  gypsy  bonnet,  with 
flaunting  ribands.  In  fact,  in  the  style  of  the 
last  century,  so  outre  in  our  eyes  at  the  present 
day,  as  we,  no  doubt,  shall  be  to  the  eyes  of  a 
future  day. 

That  picture  was  the  skeleton  of  my  uncle's 
peaceful  house.  Those  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks 
had  made  him  a  bachelor,  but  not  a  cynic.  It  was 
no  secret,  everybody  in  the  little  village  knew  of 
uncle's  being  "  crowed  in  love,"  so  I  will  tell  you. 

**  More  than  half  a  century  before,  the  gray- 
headed  old  man,  who  slept  in  the  next  chamber, 
was  the  young  athletic  hero  of  the  village-green. 
From  his  independence,  a  sort  of  squire — happi- 
ness, and  the  world  all  promise,  before  him.  To 
love  was  part  of  his  nature — the  original  of  that 
little  picture  was  the  object — she  was  an  orphan, 
though  well  provided  for,  brought  up  by  an  old 
aunt,  and  had  never  quitted  the  village  of  her 
birth.  She  was  spoiled,  and  petted  by  everybody, 
who,  of  course,  called  her  the  village  belle. 

''  Young,  handsome,  and  rich  for  his  position, 
he  soon  became  the  favored  swain,  to  the  dismay 
of  many  who  had  dared  to  hope.  But  who  could 
rival  him?  none.  The  old  people  chuckled  and 
said  it  was  just  as  it  should  be — both  rich,  both 
handsome,  and  both  such  kindly  hearts,  what  a 
merry  wedding  it  would  be. 

"  And  so  it  would  have  been — but  fate  decreed 
it  otherwise ;  months  rolled  on,  and  she  leant  on 
his  arm  at  church  and  market,  and  the  old  people 
blessed  them  as  they  passed  on  their  way.  It  was 
all  sunshine ! 

'*  The  feast  or  annual  fair  came  round,  and  with 
it  a  host  of  visitors  from  far  and  near.  The  rich 
£irmer  and  the  poor  cottager  kept  open  house ;  all 
was  innocent  merriment  and  enjoyment.  My  un- 
cle, and  his  almost  bride,  Annie  Leslie — that  was 
her  name,  although  no  one,  in  my  remembrance, 
ever  mentioned  it  before  him — danced  with  the 
best,  and  better  than  anybody  else,  so  said  the  vil- 
lage gossips. 

'* Among  the  visitors  was  a  gay,  dashing  young 
buck  from  London,  upon  a  visit  to  some  farmer  re- 
lation who  had  driven  him  over  to  see  the  frolics. 
The  cut  of  his  boots  and  the  tie  of  his  cravat  al- 
most set  the  village  beaux  mad.  He  was  young, 
gay,  and  agreeable.  His  eye  soon  fixed  upon  tlie 
village  belle,  Annie ;  he  sought  her  for  a  partner, 
and  danced  his  best.  My  uncle  looked  on  with- 
out the  slightest  spice  of  jealousy,  only  pleased 
to  see  her  acquit  herself  so  charmingly  with  the 
London  gentleman.     He  felt  proud  of  her. 

'*  The  feast  was  passed  some  days,  when  an 
alarming  fever  attacked  the  young  lover,  who 
begged  that  Annie  might  not,  in  her  anxiety,  be 
allowed  to  come  near  him.  He  was  obeyed,  and, 
much  against  her  will  and  entreaties,  she  was  not 
permitted  to  approach  his  bedside. 

'^  To  the  dismay  of  the  village  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  that  then  most  dreadful  scourge,  the 
small  pox.  Many  fled  the  village  ;  Annie,  among 
the  number,  was  forced  away  by  her  terror-stricken 
guardian. 
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"  Dreary  and  painful  weeks  passed  over,  and 
his  life  was  spared,  but  his  features  were  much 
altered,  though  not  disfigured.  He  hardly  knew 
himself  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  in  the  glass 
upon  his  changed  features.  He  would  not  see  his 
betrothed  until,  by  change  of  air,  he  had  removed 
all  fear  of  contagion.  So  that  three  months 
elapsed,  from  the  feast  week,  before  he  stood  in 
the  road  of  the  village,  looking  out  for  Annie's 
return.  ^ 

*^  She  came,  she  welcomed  him  with  tears,  but 
there  was  a  strange  chill  in  her  manner  that  pen- 
etrated to  his  heart.  Too  soon  the  busy  tongue 
of  rumor  whispered  the  fatal  truth.  The  London 
spark,  who  was  staying  close  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
friends,  to  whom  she  had  gone  upon  her  lover's 
illness,  had  been  constantly  seeking  her  society  and 
her  regards. 

*'  The  noble  and  upright  heart  of  my  uncle  shud- 
dered. He  sought  her,  and  found  that  the  gay 
manners  and  engaging  air  of  the  more  polished 
lover  had  estranged  her  affections.  Like  a  mar- 
tyr he  sacTTificed  himself  for  her  happiness,  or  what 
she  considered  as  such — he  bade  her  be  free.  He 
felt  tliat  she  turned  from  his  altered  features  with 
little  less  than  disgust,  and  it  was  only  his  former 
self  that  she  had  supposed  she  loved. 

'*  She  left  the  village,  as  everybody  knew,  to 
be  married  to  another ;  no  blessings  followed  her 
— for  all  knew  too  well  that  she  had  spurned  a 
true  and  affectionate  heart.  He  never  loved  woman 
again.  His  yearning  heart  still  sought  to  know 
her  fate,  and  afler-years  were  often  saddened  by 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  placed  her  fortunes  in 
a  rotten  vessel,  and  that  she  was  unhappy  in  her 
choice. 

*'  More  than  fifly  years  had  passed  away,  and 
he  had  not  forgotten  her." 

The  pecking  of  the  social  robin  at  my  casement 
awoke  me  early  the  next  morning,  soon  seconded 
by  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  old  man,  exclaimr 
ing — 

*'  Come,  come,  my  lord !  none  of  your  London 
ways — up  and  stirring — the  toasted  cake  and  eggs 
are  crying  *  Ck>me,  eat  me !'  You  must  be  rapid 
in  your  movements,  for  I  intend  you  to  be  my  as- 
sistant this  morning.  It  is  my  turn,  I  find,  to  see 
the  coals  given  to  the  poor  to-day,  at  the  Crown 
stables— come,  here 's  your  hot  water  and  your 
boots,"  with  that  he  popped  them  into  the  room 
and  bustled  away,  humming  with  a  merry  chirping 
tone  some  old-^shioned  ditty,  of  which  he  had 
stores,  about 

'Tis  sweet  in  the  mom. 
When  sounds  the  horn. 

And  bucks  a-hunting  go ; 
For  all  my  fancy 
Dwells  with  my  Nancy, 

For  she  can  cry.  Tally  ho !  ho !  ho ! 

We  breakfasted  like  princes,  and  then  bustled 
across  the  road  to  the  *'  Crown"  stables,  where  we 
found  men,  women,  and  children  assembled,  with 
wheelbarrows,  baskets,  bags,  in  fact  anything  that 
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would  hold  anything,  waiting  for  the  charitable 
largess  of  coals,  provided  for  them  by  the  richer 
classes,  so  that  they  might  not  suffer  during  the 
inclement  season.  *^  Half  a  loaf  and  a  whole  fire 
is  better  than  a  whole  loaf  and  no  fire,"  said  my 
uncle. 

He  had  a  thousand  kind  greetings  from  them 
all.  I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  I  placed  down 
their  names  and  fieunilies,  at  the  severe  look  with 
which  he  whispered  me  that  "  we  must  be  very 
particular,  and  not  give  an  ounce  more  than  the 
rules  allowed."  God  bless  the  old  man !  he  was 
continually  popping  some  round-coal  into  some- 
body's basket  over  and  above  the  allowance  ;  and 
the  little  mufiied-up  urchins  were  clustering  around 
him  in  the  most  perplexing  manner,  interfering 
sadly  with  his  dignity.  Children  are  the  best 
judges  in  the  world.  They  believed  in  him,  and 
well  they  might ;  he  felt  with  them. 

Opposite  to  his  cottage  there  was  a  roughly 
fenced-in  slip  of  an  orchard,  which  had  been  a 
continual  annoyance  to  him.  Boys  will  rob  or- 
chards. Apples,  it  is  well  known,  are  gifted  with 
a  tremendous  power  of  seduction.  There  is  a 
positive  wickedness  about  the  tree ;  it  throws  its 
arms  over  its  boundary  wall  or  fence,  right  in  the 
faces  of  passers-by,  waving  a  load  of  gplden  temp- 
tation to  their  parched  mouths  quite  irresistible. 
That  orchard  was  not  to  be  borne ;  it  was  the 
cause  of  more  family  squabbles,  juvenile  thrashings, 
and  heart-burnings,  than  all  the  rest  of  properly 
walled-in,  respectable  orchards  in  the  kingdom. 
The  surly  proprietor,  however,  wanted  a  small 
angle  of  ground,  belonging  to  my  uncle,  to  enlarge 
his  stable.  For  once  my  uncle  finessed ;  nothing 
but  that  straggling  bit  of  cankered  orchard  would 
he  take  in  exchange,  and  he  got  it.  Happy  day 
for  the  children ;  for  he  took  down  the  board  of 
penalties,  nearly  obliterated  by  revengeful  throws 
from  juvenile  depredators,  and  with  much  humor 
replaced  it  with  one  of  more  amiable  temper.  On 
it  was  written — '*  Don't  steal.  Ask  over  the 
way." 

From  that  day  puddings  had  more  apples  in 
them.  That  orchard  became  a  valuable  Mentor  to 
infiints ;  for  my  uncle  took  care  that  all  deserving 
children  should  look  forward  to  it  as  a  positive 
reward  of  good  behavior  in  all  instances,  and  a 
garden  of  Eden,  from  which  all  delinquents  were 
excluded.  It  at  last  was  only  known  as  "  the 
children's  orchard." 

We  had  just  finished  off  our  last  claimant,  when 
a  boy  came  up  to  my  uncle,  saying  that  **  Master 
Dover,  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  wished  to  speak 
with  him,"  who,  being  very  old,  had  sent  a  fleeter 
messenger,  '*  and  that  he  was  now  waiting  at  my 
uncle's  door." 

We  soon  reached  the  snow-covered  porch, 
where  stood  the  old  man,  who  was  parish-clerk, 
beadle,  wheelwright — in  fact,  a  factotum.  He  was 
an  old  and  respected  friend  of  my  uncle's.  As  we 
approached  I  saw  that  the  old  man  wore  a  puzzled 
look  and  fidgety  manner.  He  shook  hands  cor? 
dially  with  us,  and  entered  the  house. 


"  Well,  Master  Dover,  what 's  the  world's  won- 
der that  has  brought  you  down  so  early  this  morn- 
ing !"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  placing  a  chair  for  his 
visitor,  and  opening  his  little  three-cornered  cup- 
board, where  he  kept  his  unrivalled  home-made 
wines,  and  producing  a  bottle  and  glasses. 

'*  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  be  rather  puzzled,  but 
they  made  me  come  about  that  poor  creature  you 
were  so  kind  to  last  night,  as  old  Black  Will 
brought  down.  He  would  n't  leave  her  anywhere, 
except  at  his  cousin's,  down  at  '  The  Plough ;' 
where,  of  course,  she's  been  well-looked  after. 
But,  we  want  to  know  what  to  do,  as  we  looks  up 
to  you,  you  know,  and — "  Here  the  old  man 
rubbed  his  hair  down  on  his  forehead,  and  turned 
his  eyes  with  an  embarrassed  look  towards  me,  as 
if  claiming  my  assistance  in  some  way.  I  felt 
puzzled. 

*'  Poor  soul,  poor  soul !"  replied  my  uncle,  as 
he  poured  out  the  wine ;  *'  we  must  see  about  her, 
and  find  out  who  she  is ;  and  her  right  of  settle- 
ment, and  all  that ;  but  I  '11  pop  down  myself,  and 
talk  to  them  at  The  Plough." 

"The  overseer  has  been  down,  and — and  he 
thought,  as  I  was  one  of  your  oldest  friends,  1  had 
better  to  come  down  and  talk  a  bit  about  it !"  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  twitching  and  shufiling  about 
in  his  seat,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

"  Oh !  right,  very  right !  Here  is  your  health, 
and  as  many  more  years  as  you  wish  yourself!" 
said  my  uncle,  as  he  finished  his  glass,  and  looked 
upon  his  old  cotemporary  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

As  my  uncle  turned  to  the  cupboard  to  look  for 
a  piece  of  cake,  the  old  clerk  motioned  to  me  with 
a  piteous  look,  holding  up  his  hands  and  shaking 
his  head  towards  m*y  uncle,  who,  placing  the 
looked-for  cake  upon  the  table,  took  his  seat,  and 
said  :  "  Pray,  Master  Dover,  who  is  the  poor  blind 
soul?" 

"  Ah,  master,  that  be  it ;  I  ain't  got  courage  to 
out  with  it ;  my  heart  gets  in  my  throat !  I  wish 
they'd  a  sent  any  soul  else  but  me.  But,  dang 
it !  I  be  an  old  fool !"  Here  he  wiped,  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  the  positive,  perspiration  from 
his  brow,  cold  as  the  day  was.  "  Dang  the  thing ! 
it  must  out,  my  dear  old  friend.  That  poor  soul 
that  you  saved  last  night  from  death  — after  fifty 
years'  absence — is — your  Annie  Leslie!" 

I  started  towards  my  uncle,  for  I  thought  he 
would  have  fallen  from  his  chair !  A  sudden  pale- 
ness overspread  his  face,  and  his  hands  turned 
death-like,  as  he  clasped  them  convulsively  before 
him.  His  old  playfellow  and  friend  looked  upon 
him,  in  his  violent  shock,  with  the  tears  coursing 
each  other  down  his  rugged  cheeks. 

**  To  think,"  said  old  master  Dover,  "  that  she, 
sirs,  whom  I  remember  young,  happy,  and  well  to 
do,  should  have  come  to  thisi  It*s  now  gone 
fifty  year,  and  more,  sin  my  dame  went  to  school 
with  her.  She 's  down  along  with  her  now,  sir. 
A  bad  husband  she  got  when  she  chose  to  have 
that  rakey  ne'er-do-well !  Ah,  poor  dear  soul ! 
after  fiAy  years,  to  come  back  a  pauper  to  her  par- 
ish! blind,  too!— " 
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"  Dover !  Borer !"  said  my  uncle,  in  a  hurried 
and  hysterical  manner,  rising  suddenly,  with  an 
effi)rt,  from  his  chair.  "  No,  no,  no  no !  Annie 
Leslie — for  to  me  she  will  always  he  Annie  Leslie 
— has  not  returned  to  the  parish  a  pauper !  No, 
no,  no !  poor  Annie  is  not  come  to  the  parish ! 
Anne  Leslie  has  returned  to  me !" 

We  were  soon  hurrying  along  the  pretty  lane 
leading  to  the  church,  where  dwelt  many  of  my 
uncle's  tenants  Here  an  old  couple  were  quickly 
arranged  with  to  receive  the  stricken  wanderer, 
and  to  afford  her  every  comfort.  The  parish  clerk 
was  working  like  a  horse,  although  surrounded  hy 
willing  hands,  between  my  uncle's  house  and  the 
asylum  for  poor  Annie,  all  the  day,  carrying  every- 
thing  for  her  comfort  that  could  be  thought  of. 
Late  in  the  day,  she  was  installed  in  her  new  habi- 
tation, under  my  superintendence  ;  for  my  uncle 
dared  not  venture  within  sight  of  the  place. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  that  poor 
afflicted  creature  when  she  found  that  the  rejected 
of  her  youth  was  the  shield  and  comforter  of  her 
age! 

The  sweet  bells  pealed  out  from  the  modest 


spire,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the  next  morning, 
which  was  Sunday.  My  uncle  took  my  arm  to 
proceed  to  church,  but  not  by  his  accustomed  path. 
He  took  his  course  up  the  village ;  for  the  old 
route  lay  by  the  door  of  the  cottage  where  Annie 
Leslie  was  sheltered. 

**  My  dear  boy,"  said  he  to  me,  "  the  imper- 
fect light  of  last  night,  and  my  failing  sight,  have 
left  no  impression  of  the  appearance,  thank  God ! 
of  Annie  Leslie.  I  am  too  old,  now,  to  tear  from 
my  imagination  the  picture  that  it  has  long  held. 
I  wish,  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  my  lifb, 
that  it  should  not  be  destroyed  by  the  sad  reality. 
Therefore,  I  never  pass  that  way  to  church  again. 
She  is  cast  from  a  sea  of  trouble  at  my  feet,  and 
I  am  spared  to  save  her !  What  more  could  I 
ask  ?  The  rejoicing  that  is  in  my  heart  is  inde- 
finable.*' 

His  friends,  as  they  stood  clustered  round  the 
porch  to  greet  him,  uttered  not  one  word  of  the 
returned  one  ;  but  every  hand  was  held  out  for  a 
grasp  ;  no  one  would  be  denied.  That  mornings  * 
few  eyes  could  be  turned  from  that  venerable  old 
man ;  thoughts  of  him  mingled  with  every  prayer. 
His  heart  was  at  peace,  for  he  had  forgiven ! 


RESIGNATION. 
BY  HENR7   W.  LONGFELLOW. 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair  ! 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying. 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel  for  her  children  crying 

Will  not  be  comforted  ! 

Let  us  be  patient !  these  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  dim  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death !  what  seems  so  is  transition ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead — ^the  child  of  our  afiection— 

But  gone  unto  that  school, 
Where^he  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  b  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air  ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 
The  bond  which  nature  gives, 


Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken. 
May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child ; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean 

That  cannot  be  at  rest ; 

We  will  be  patient !  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  cannot  wholly  stay  ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

Sartain^s  Magazine, 

1   LOVE   NOT   NOW  ! 

Take  from  me  all  thou  once  didst  give — 

Thy  smiles  and  tears — thy  sighs — thai  vow — 
Nor  longer  in  my  bosom  live ; 

I  loved  thee  once — I  love  not  noW  ; 
'T  is  better,  in  this  wretched  hour. 

To  fling  from  memory  every  trace- 
Each  shadow  of  thy  broken  power,  j 

And  all  memorials  fond  erase ! 

Haplv,  in  after  times,  the  wrong 

Thy  fickle  speech  hath  done  to  me 
May  strike  thy  soul,  as,  borne  along. 

Thou  gaily  sailest  o'er  life's  sea  ]-^ 
And  then,  amidst  the  wreck  of  love, 

That  will  thy  sinking  hope  surround. 
Some  long-forgotten  thought  may  move 

Thy  fluttering  heart  with  grief  profound ! 
Dublin  Universiiy  Magazine, 
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THE  EUROPEAN  CRISIS. 


TBE  EUROPEAN  CRISIS. 

The  French  are  thrown  into  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment by  the  recent  policy  and  complete 
overthrow  of  Charles  Albert.  The  great  basis 
of  support  on  which  they  rested — we  speak  in  a 
diplomatic,  not  a  military  sense — was  Charles  Al- 
bert's army,  seconded  by  Italian  liberalism  on  one 
side,  and  by  their  own  army  of  the  Alps  and  the 
spirit  of  the  French  public  on  the  other.  All 
these  enabled  the  French  government  to  hold  a 
deprecating  language  to  Austria,  to  forbid  its 
marching  upon  Rome,  or  even  into  Tuscany,  and, 
in  short,  to  keep  the  Austrian  government  in  check. 
Now  all  this  vantage-ground  has  sunk  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  French  ministers.  The  Pied- 
montese  army  is  no  more.  The  army  of  the  Alps 
has  not  removed ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  France 
has  borne,  or  would  have  borne,  without  wincing, 
the  entrance  of  Radetski  mto  Turin.  M.  Bar  rot 
imprudently  declared,  at  the  tribune,  that  France 
would  defend  the  integrity  of  Piedmont — an  asser- 
tion which  claims  the  patronage  of  the  Sardinian 
throne.  This  is  calculated  to  offend  ;  and  on  the 
whole  the  French  republic  has  lost  alike  its  power 
of  persuasion  and  of  intimidation  over  Austrian 
generals  and  statesmen. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  Austria  has  within 
these  few  weeks  become  deeply  indebted  to  Rus- 
sia, and  more  irrevocably  placed  within  its  power. 
General  Bem  having  taken  Hermanstadt,  and  driven 
the  6,000  Russians  ignominiously  out  of  it,  these 
fellows  retreated  :  but  they  have  now  returned, 
bringing  a  corps  of  40,000  Russian  soldiers  into 
Transylvania.  This  force  has  of  course  paralyzed 
Bem,  and  driven  him  to  take  refuge  in  Wallachia, 
whilst  its  presence  must  neutralize  the  triumphs 
obtained  by  the  valor  of  the  Hungarians  and  the 
skill  of  their  leaders. 

The  aspect  and  course  of  things  thus  appears  to 
be,  that  Russia  is  advancing  physically  and  mor- 
ally. It  has  pushed  its  armies  and  its  political 
principles  across  the  Carpathians.  Both  will  soon 
weigh  on  Vienna  itself.  Piedmont,  instead  of 
being  a  bulwark  of  liberal  constitutionalists,  will 
soon  be  like  Lombardy,  a  town  occupied  by  a 
counter-revolutionary  garrison.  The  K ing  of  Prus- 
sia has  meanwhile  made  an  evasive  answer  to  the 
Frankfort  deputation.  Instead  of  walking  forth 
bravely  with  his  imperial  crown  upon  his  head,  he 
will  have  to  lock  it  up  and  disown  its  possession, 
and  condescend  perhaps  to  aid  once  more  in  put- 
ting upon  Germany  the  old  fetters  of  the  Frankfort 
Diet  and  the  Princely  Confederators. 

We  heard  some  time  since  of  a  Catholic  league 
to  restore  the  pope,  and  maintain  the  joint  inter- 
ests of  their  creed.  And  there  was  talk  of  a 
counter  league  between  England,  France,  and 
Prussia,  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  Europe.  We  believe  in  the  existence 
of  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  Catholic  league 
is  merely  the  of&pring  of  the  hot  and  muddled 
brain  of  General  Narvaez.  The  counter  league, 
the  suggestion  of  a  popular  wish. 

There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  power   that  now 


seriously  and  fiercely  menaces  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  that  is  not  a  Catholic  power.  There 
is  no  country  but  that  to  which  we  refer,  there  is 
scarcely  a  crowned  head,  which  has  not  shown  or 
feigned  a  desire  to  admit,  at  least,  the  enlightened 
portion  of  its  subjects  to  a  share  of  influence,  and 
thereby  to  create  some  degree  of  popular  and  pub- 
lic support  at  once  against  ultra  democracy  on  one 
side  and  absolutism  on  the  other. 

Prussia  will  probably  succeed  in  this  endeavor 
at  last.  But  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  Austria's 
accomplishing  it.  Whatever  chance  there  was 
of  such  a  policy  prevailing  at  Vienna,  has  been 
overthrown  by  the  large  Russian  army  now  march- 
ing into  Hungary.  Could  the  Austrians  have  sub- 
dued their  rebellious  provinces  by  their  own  force, 
some  hopes  might  ha^  been  entertained  of  their 
future  submission  and  organization.  But  when 
Hungary  has  been  reduced  solely  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Russians,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  only  be 
maintained  in  independence  by  the  same  aid ; 
and  this  would  at  once  disgust  and  alienate  that 
larger  mass  of  the  Sclavonic  subjects  of  Austria, 
whose  dread  and  hatred  of  Russia  is  not  surpassed 
by  tliat  of  the  Poles  themselves.  How  can  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  under  such  circumstances,  give 
political  liberty,  power,  and  development  to  Bohe- 
mian, or  Sclavonian,  or  even  Croat?  It  is  impos- 
sible. Her  union  with  the  other  races  of  the 
empire  would  form  a  moral  as  well  as  a  linguistic 
Babel ;  and  sooner  or  later,  Stadion  himself  must 
rely  upon  his  sword  and  cannon,  just  as  much  at 
Prague  as  in  Pesth  or  in  Milan.  Though  the 
nations  comprising  the  Austrian  empire  may  not 
be  Russianized,  the  court  and  government  of  Aus- 
tria will  infallibly  be  so. — Examiner^  7  Ajnil. 


ExinctB  from  the  SpecUtor,  of  7  April. 
Easter  breaks  tlie  session  with  its  brief  recess, 
and  Parliament  adjourns  for  the  holidays ;  as  usual, 
without  having  earned  them  by  work  done.  The 
only  business  of  prominence  in  the  last  few  days 
before  the  recess'  has  been  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  Irish  Rate-in-aid  Bill,  which  has  just  attained 
its  second  reading.  Upon  sufferance  ;  for  the  min- 
isters only  get  along  by  favor  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
patronage,  extended  to  them  with  a  cruel  magna- 
nimity. But  after  his  speech  of  Friday  last,  the 
rate-in-aid  sank  to  a  secondary  topic ;  his  own 
sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  pauper- 
ized districts  forming  the  real  topic,  both  within 
the  house  and  out  of  doors.  His  suggestion  (which 
we  notice  in  a  separate  paper)  is  distinguished  not 
only  for  comprehensiveness  and  for  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  actual  wants  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
time,  but  also  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
he  prepared  the  parliamentary  mind  for  it.  By 
showing  the  immense  sums  which  Ireland  costs 
this  country,  for  poor-relief,  for  soldiers  and  police, 
for  paupers  migrating  to  our  towns  and  counties — 
by  calling  to  recollection  how  poor  and  turbulent 
Ireland  weakens  the  position  of  the  United  King- 
dom— he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  discussion 
of  Irish  measures  an  English  interest.    Sir  Robert 
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Peel  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  a  thorough  union.  His 
speech  had  an  effect  upon  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  discussion  formidable  to  ministers.  Lord  John 
Russell  tried  to  pick  small  faults ;  but  the  feeling 
of  the  house  was,  that  the  government  bill  was  the 
little  measure,  Sir  Robert's  the  only  thing  to  be 
called  a  policy  before  Parliament.  Mr.  Monseirs 
speech,  with  its  plain  substantial  statements  of 
fact,  severely  rebuked  the  premier's  invidious  tri- 
fling. Mr.  Disraeli  tried  to  make  more  slashing 
work,  by  detecting  essential  flaws  ;  but  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds exposed  Mr.  Disraeli^s  ignorance  on  matters 
of  fact  in  Ireland,  with  which  he  had  dealt  in  a 
very  authoritative  tone.  It  may  be  said  that  all 
independent  parties  joined  in  receiving  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  suggestion  as  the  only  piece  of  statesman- 
ship on  the  carpet. 


The  great  questions  on  the  Continent  do  not 
cease  to  shift  and  change.  In  reply  to  the  ofier 
of  the  Germanic  people,  Frederick  William,  of 
Prussia,  has  declared  that  he  will  consult  his  allies. 
In  Italy,  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  which 
appeared  to  remove  the  cause  of  many  embarrass- 
ments, had  been  in  part  frustrated  by  the  weakness 
of  the  Sardinian  ministry ;  which  yielded  to  the 
dictation  of  the  deputies,  backed  by  the  mob,  and 
agreed  to  persist  in  a  hopeless  contest  against  Aus- 
tria. The  new  king,  Victor  Emanuel,  thus  seemed 
to  be  committed  to  the  very  policy  which  destroyed 
bis  father.  A  dissolution  of  the  chambers,  how- 
ever, may  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  ministry  has 
revised  its  concessions,  and  that  the  king  will  be 
advised  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  falling  in 
with  more  pacific  counsels.  In  Schleswig,  the 
Malmoe  armistice  is  at  an  end,  and  some  new 
interposition  is  wanted  to  enable  the  eombatants 
mutually  to  retreat  with  credit.  In  France,  M. 
Thiers  has  all  but  declared  for  that  *'  peace  at  all 
price"  which  was  the  subject  of  his  sarcasm  when 
the  cold  Guizot  was  its  advocate;  yet  an  impe- 
rialist or  legitimist  reaction  in  that  country  is  too 
uncertain  to  warrant  the  safety  of  M.  Thiers'  ve- 
hement manifesto  against  democracy ;  so  that  an 
Italian  war  as  a  diversion  from  civil  war  is  not  yet 
off  the  cards.  All  these  facts  point  speakingly  to 
the  policy  and  probability  of  an  European  Con- 
gress ;  that  alone  can  settle  the  disturbed  elements 
with  any  certainty. 


Tbe  latest  accounts  from  the  United  States  are 
not  very  favorable  to  the  plans  and  prospects  of 
our  ministers;  it  appears  that  an  angry  feeling 
has  been  excited  against  Mr.  Bancroft  for  a  too 
ready  promise  of  coasting  reciprocities  under  the 
repeal  of  our  navigation-laws.  But  the  principal 
news  is  the  adhesion  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  His  plan,  no  doubt,  is  prospec- 
tive, and  limited  in  terms  to  Kentucky.  But  the 
&ct  that  so  cautious  and  far-seeing  a  man  overtly 
confesses  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  proves  how  wide  and  rapid  has 
been  the  extension  of  such  an  opinion.     America 


has  awakened  to  her  greatest  danger,  and  thus 
finds  a  guarantee  for  her  ultimate  safety. 


During  a  trial  at  Lyons,  in  which  M.  Felix, 
the  father  of  Rachel,  was  sued  for  penalties  on 
account  of  his  daughter's  failure  in  the  execution 
of  an  agreement  to  perform  in  that  city,  a  circular 
was  read  which,  had  been  issued  by  order  of  Ledru- 
RoUin,  when  minister  of  the  interior,  to  the  direc- 
tors of  theatres  in  the  provinces,  in  which  '*  la 
citoyenne"  Rachel  was  warmly  recommended,  and 
it  was  said  that  her  singing  of  the  Marseillaise 
would  produce  a  marvellous  and  salutary  repub- 
lican effect.  

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  AT  MONTREAL 
JUST  BEFORE  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  LAST 
MAIL. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  annexation  is 
openly  talked  of  by  many,  whose  lips  the  word  would 
have  burnt  a  few  years  back,  nay  three  months 
ago.  The  public  mind  is  altogether  in  a  bad  state. 
There  is  a  recklessness  in  the  language  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British,  which  shows  their  minds 
to  be  disordered — unhinged  is  perhaps  the  better 
word.  You  would  not  know  the  country.  Many 
of  the  soberest  and  roost  prudent  are  as  wild  as 
M'Nab  and  his  immediate  followers.  It  is  use- 
less to  reason  with  them,  so  entirely  are  they  un- 
der the  influence  of  passion.  The  rage  of  the 
British  (I  mean  all  who  are  not  French  or  in  the 
French  interest)  has  been  caused  by  the  insult,  as 
they  call  it,  of  being  made  to  give  compensation 
to  rebels.  They  would  have  borne  this  from  a 
ministry  of  their  own  party,  and  would  have  con- 
soled themselves  by  abusing  that  ministry  for  weak- 
ness, truckling,  treachery,  and  so  forth  ;  but  from 
them  it  would  have  been  borne.  Coming  from  a 
French  ministry,  it  is  intolerable.     It  is  called, 

*  Rebels  paying  themselves  out  of  our  pockets.' 
The  feeling  of  indignation  is,  I  believe,  general ; 
and  though,  as  you  know,  I  have  often  disregarded 
the  noise  of  saper-loyal  indignation,  I  believe  the 
feeling  to  be  most  formidable  this  time.  Lord 
Elgin  has  done  well  till  this  business  came  on, 
and  meant  well  throughout;  but  he  has  been 
wanting  in  policy.  He  has  neglected  the  *  outs,' 
not  even  paying  them  the  civilities  which   the 

*  outs'  require  still  more  than  the  *  ins.'  With- 
out being  so,  he  has  appeared  to  be  a  partisan  of 
the  party  in  power ;  and  nothing  that  he  can  do 
now  will  restore  him  the  good  will  of  the  great 
anti-French  party.  The  ferment  in  the  French 
party  is  also  great ;  and  the  hostility  between  the 
two  is  now  as  deep  and  bitter  as  it  was  in  1837, 
with  this  important  new  fad — that  Upper  Canada, 
which  took  no  part  in  our  troubles  of  1837  and 
'38,  is  now  as  anti-French  as  ever  the  British  of 
Lower  Canada  were.  What  Lord  Elgin  will  do, 
Fate  only  knows.  If  he  assent  to  the  bill,  it  is 
threatened  that  meetings  shall  be  held  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  and  throughout  English  Canada,  to 
petition  the  queen  for  leave  to  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  for  annexation ;  and  I  believe  that 
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the  threat  will  be  carried  into  execution.  Mean- 
while, Jonathan  is  wide  awake.  The  present 
state  of  the  slavery  question  in  the  Union  disposes 
the  Northern  States  to  long  for  the  annexation  of 
Canada  as  a  makeweight  against  new  slave  states 
in  the  direction  of  Mexico.  The  newspapers  of 
these  Northern  States,  therefore,  record  with  com- 
placency every  symptom  of  Angl»-Saxon  disaffec- 
tion in  Canada.  That  word,  '  Anglo-Saxon,' 
should  make  Lafontaine  and  his  people  tremble  at 
what  they  are  doing ;  for  in  the  new  struggle  be- 
tween French  and  English,  which  cannot,  I  think, 
now  be  stopped,  the  English  are  sure  to  prevail 
sooner  or  later.  Woe  betide  the  French,  if  the 
Anglo-Saxons  on  our  border  should  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  own  race  in  Canada !  Tliis  the  Eng- 
lish well  know ;  and  this  is  why  (such  is  now 
their  passionate  hatred  of  the  French)  they  are 
looking  to,  and  openly  talking  about,  annexation. 
I  am  sure  they  never  will  submit  to  what  they  call 
*  French  domination.'  All  the  power  of  Eng- 
land will  not  suffice  to  make  them.  The  prospect 
altogether  is  most  gloomy,  and  the  present  very 
uncomfortable  for  quiet  people  like  me. 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the  question 
now  is  completely  one  of  races ;  and  that  the  war 
of  races  can  only  be  put  an  end  to,  as  it  was  be- 
fore, by  the  triumph  of  that  race  which  a  natural 
energy  and  the  vicinity  of  Anglo-Saxon  America 
render,  in  fact,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two. 
Mark  my  words  for  this.  I  wish  it  were  otlier- 
wise,  but  am  confident  in  the  opinion.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  everybody  here  who  thinks,  not  exceptr 
ing  poor  Jean  Baptiste  himself,  who  is  getting 
frightened,  but  cannot  recede." 


Jbnny  Lind  has  again  been  devoting  her  powers 
to  the  cause  of  beneficence.  There  was  a  great 
concert  of  sacred  music  at  Exeter  Hall,  at  which  it 
was  simply  announced  that  Mademoiselle  Lind 
would  perform ;  but  it  was  known  that  the  concert 
originated  with  herself,  and  that  it  was  her  intention 
that  the  proceeds  should  be  divided  among  three 
valuable  charitable  institutions  connected  with  her 
own  art — the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  the  So- 
ciety of  Female  Musicians,  and  the  Choral  Fund. 
The  musical  arrangements  were  made,  and  the 
performance  was  conducted,  by  Mr.  Benedict. 

The  Creation  is  an  oratorio  which  generally 
constitutes  an  entire  performance.  Its  magnitude, 
loftiness,  and  variety,  make  it  quite  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  whole  attention  of  the  audience ;  and 
its  grand  opening  ought  to  strike  upon  ears  quite 
fresh  and  free  from  any  other  impression.  It  sur- 
prised us,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  oratorio  was 
prefaced  by  two  detached  pieces  of  Handel ;  the 
Coronation  Anthem,  "  Zadok  the  Priest,"  and  the 
trumpet-song  from  Samson,  "  Let  the  bright  Ser- 
aphim ;"  pieces,  moreover,  by  no  means  of  the 
highest  excellence.  The  Coronation  Anthem  is 
simple  even  to  plainness,  and,  perhaps  on  that  ac- 
count, has  been  more  popular  than  Handel's  other 
compositions  of  a  much  higher  order.  As  to  the 
'*  Bright  Seraphim,"  Jenny  Lind's  performance 


of  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  known 
her  to  do  anything  for  the  sake  of  display. 

But  in  The  Creation  our  great  singer  was  her- 
self again.  Her  fame  as  an  oratorio-singer  bad 
preceded  her  arrival  in  this  country ;  but  this  was 
the  first  time  a  London  audience  heard  her  sustain 
the  whole  of  a  principal  part  in  a  work  of  this 
class.  When  she  previously  sang  at  Exeter  Hall 
in  Elijah,  she  only  took  two  or  three  pieces; 
others,  which  we  had  expected  to  hear  from  her, 
being  assigned  to  a  second  performer.  But  in  The 
Creation  she  sang  every  note  of  the  soprano  part 
— every  air,  duet,  trio,  and  solo  passage  in  the 
choruses ;  performing  her  task  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  true  artist,  and  evincing  a  combination 
of  qualities  which  we  have  never  found  equalled 
by  any  previous  performer  who  has  sustained  this 
part.  The  matchless  beauty  of  her  voice,  so  soft 
and  yet  so  penetrating  in  its  tones — her  truth  of 
intonation,  unerring  certainty  of  execution,  strength 
and  variety  of  expression,  and  the  graceful  ease 
which  heightens  the  pleasure  derived  from  every- 
thing she  does — are  gifts  of  which  everybody  is 
aware;  but  it  is  in  this  oratorio  that  she  has 
shown  some  of  the  highest  as  well  as  rarest  qual- 
ities of  a  musician — her  classic  purity  of  taste,  ex- 
quisite sense  of  propriety,  and  power  of  uniting 
^e  utmost  beauty  to  the  utmost  simplicity.  Her 
chasteness  of  style,  at  the  same  time,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  too  often  confounded  with  that 
quality,  the  excessive  literalness  which  precludes 
every  indulgence  of  fancy,  and  produces  the  dry, 
hard,  and  meagre  effect,  too  frequently  perceptible 
in  the  German  school.  True  chasteness  is  not 
evinced  by  a  rigid  puritanism,  a  dogged  antipathy 
to  ornament,  but  by  a  delicate  perception  of  the 
kind  of  ornament  that  is  fitting  and  appropriate  in 
every  style.  It  is  in  the  most  severe  and  simple 
music  that  embellishment  demands  the  most  refined 
and  consummate  art.  Here,  florid  roulades  and 
arbitrary  variations  will  be  shunned  by  every  poie 
performer ;  but  the  prolongation  of  a  tone  beyond 
its  measured  time,  an  appogiatura,  a  graceful  turn 
to  round  a  phrase  or  give  variety  to  its  repetition, 
and  a  simple  cadenza  where  it  is  intended  by  the 
composer — such  and  similar  were  the  means  of 
beauty  and  expression  inculcated  by  the  masters 
of  the  Italian  school  in  its  most  high  and  palmy 
days ;  and  such  were  the  means  whereby  Jenny 
Lind  embellished  the  melodies  of  Haydn,  scrupu- 
lously preserving  their  native  simplicity  of  form. 
In  the  concerted  music  her  performance  was  eqnal* 
ly  remarkable.  While  her  clear  and  brilliant  tones 
sometimes  rang  through  the  hall,  penetrating  and 
surmounting  the  whole  mass  of  choral  and  instru- 
mental sound,  the  soft  and  sympathetic  quality  of 
her  voice  was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which,  in 
the  trios  and  duets,  it  blended  itself  with  the  voices 
of  the  other  performers.  In  fine,  Jenny  Lind  never 
appeared  to  us  so  truly  great  as  during  this  pei^ 
formance  of  The  Creation, 

The  other  solo  parts  were  well  sustained  by 
Mr.  Lockey,  Mr.  Whitworth,  and  Mr.  Machin; 
and  the  whole  oratorio  has  never,  probably,  been 
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more  nobly  peifonned.  The  chonises  were  sang 
with  remarkable  precision  and  clearness ;  and  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  orchestral  accompani- 
ments were  delicately  executed. 

The  hall  was  crowded.  The  queen  and  Prince 
Albert  were  present;  and,  among  other  distin- 
guished persons,  we  observed  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington seated  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The 
venerable  duke  has  attended  every  concert  at  which 
Jenny  Lind  has  sung. 


At  Bow  Street  Police-office,  Timoleon  Vlasto, 
a  young  man  of  fashionable  appearance,  said  to  be 
a  native  of  Vienna,  was  charged  with  stealing 
Roman,  Greek,  and  other  coins  from  the  British 
Museum.  About  two  months  ago,  the  accused 
was  introduced  to  the  medal  department,  as  a  gen- 
tleman who  wished  to  study  the  coins  in  the  mu- 
seum ;  and  he  constantly  attended  for  that  purpose. 
On  Saturday  week,  the  label  of  a  Greek  coin  was 
found  on  the  floor  near  to  where  Vlasto  had  been 
sitting,  and  the  coin  was  gone.  In  consequence 
of  the  respectable  connexions  of  the  young  man, 
he  was  not  at  once  arrested,  but  the  cabinets  were 
examined ;  many  coins  were  missing ;  and  a 
search-warrant  was  obtained  against  the  prisoner. 
At  his  lodgings  a.  large  collection  of  coins  was 
found,  including  the  Greek  one  first  missed; 
others  were  identified  as  belonging  to  the  museum. 
The  whole  were  valued  at  upwards  of  2,000/. 
The  prisoner  told  the  magistrate  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  coins  found  at  his  residence  did  not 
belong  to  the  museum.  The  prisoner  was  reex- 
amined on  Thursday,  and  remanded  till  Tuesday 
next. 


Prom  the  Spacutor,  7  April 
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It  is  an  exasperating  thing ;  it  might  make  the 
spectator  of  a  cricket-match  turn  misanthrope 
through  contempt  for  his  species,  to  see  a  player 
misB  a  fine  ball ;  but  to  see  him  do  it  time  after 
time,  and  never  hit — to  see  all  his  colleagues  do 
the  same — provokes  a  just  indignation  against 
such  disgrace  to  their  kind.  You  cannot  witness 
the  scene  and  abstain  from  picking  to  pieces  the 
character  of  the  players.  Now  surely  no  set  of 
men  ever  had  such  an  innings  as  tiie  present 
ministers — such  a  clear  field,  such  fine  blowing 
weather,  such  capital  balls :  yet  every  stroke  is  a 
miss.  They  play  a  timid  game,  and  venture  only 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.  Ao- 
eordingly,  you  pick  to  pieces  the  character  of  the 
men— excellent  men,  no  doubt,  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families,  but  exasperating  performers  on  a 
public  ground.  And  the  review  of  the  men  quite 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  the  party. 

Look  at  the  leader.  Lord  John  Russell ;  a  most 
estimable  man,  whose  character  is  patent  to  all 
the  world.  Lord  John  is  a  model  of  an  English 
gentleman— only  without  any  John-Bullishness  of 
oontour,  and  therefore  without  many  things  that 
belong  to  that  exterior.  He  is  intelligent,  highly 
educated,  well  versed  in  English  history — he  has 


written  some  first-class  exercises  on  that  theme — 
spirited,  sensitive,  and  kind-hearted.  He  can  read 
you  a  page  in  history  with  due  emphasis  and  dis- 
cretion, after  the  most  received  plan,  and  will 
compose  you  a  theme  upon  it  that  would  extort 
the  highest  certificates  from  the  college  of  precep- 
tors. He  is  very  proud  to  find  the  house  of  Bed- 
ford mentioned  so  often ;  and  he  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  country  which  produced  the 
said  house  of  Bedford  must  be  the  finest  country 
in  the  world — the  prisae  country,  rewarded  by  its 
own  virtue  in  the  possession  of  that  house.  He 
is  a  stanch 'advocate  of  the  free  institutions  which 
have  produced  the  house  of  Bedford.  He  is  a 
revolutionist  on  occasions,  and  goes  along  with 
the  noble  barons  who  extorted  the  charter  from 
King  John ;  nay,  with  the  country  gentlemen  who 
dictated  the  bill  of  rights  ;  but  in  matters  of  rev- 
olution he  draws  the  line  at  barons  and  country 
gentlemen.  The  house  of  Bedford,  in  his  per- 
son, completed  the  political  trinity  by  vouchsafing 
the  reform  bill — event  enough  for  this  age. 
There  he  rests  his  political  fame.  It  is  most  dis- 
gusting to  see  the  vulgar  ingratitude  which  makes 
men  impatient  to  get  beyond  that ;  but  the  "  ardor 
prava  jubentium  civium"  is  a  classic  text  for  his- 
torical theses.  Lord  John  is  a  kind  man  and  a 
philosopher,  and  he  forgives  his  fellow-ccHmtry- 
men.  Patience  is  the  great  political  virtue.  Let 
the  rabble  bawl  freely,  and  it  will  change  its  tale ; 
the  ebb-tide  will  restore  the  balance  disturbed  by 
the  flood.  Nothing  more  is  wanted.  England  is 
a  glorious  nation ;  it  has  produced  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Lord  Bacon,  John  Milton,  and  Lord  William 
Russell ;  John  Hampden,  and  Dr.  Hampden,  mi- 
tred by  a  Russell ;  Charles  James  Fox,  and  Fran- 
cis Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  statue  is  in  Russell 
Square  ;  it  is  swayed  by  Queen  Victoria,  and 
governed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  assisted  by  Earl 
Grey,  son  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  and  Sir  George 
Grey,  nephew  of  the  late  Earl  Grey.  The  Eng- 
lish are  a  free  people  ;  and  discussion,  being  quite 
free,  is  very  animated.  Ireland  is  very  poor  and 
turbulent;  she  always  has  been  so.  AH  these 
facts  are  history ;  it  is  thus  Lord  John  reads  it. 
Persons  who  don*t  read  history,  but  only  the 
newspapers,  are  for  going  faster,  or  going 
back,  or  going  on  one  side.  Lord  John  smiles. 
Demagogues  fall  in  with  those  wild  ideas  ;  so  do 
some  statesmen.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  says 
that  men  not  used  to  good  society  are  not  suited 
to  hold  commissions  in  the  anny,  because  the  un- 
accustomed wine  at  mess  gets  into  their  heads : 
Lord  John  sees  that  men  who  are  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  statesmen,  without  being  well-bom,  are 
liable  to  have  their  heads  afiected.  It  is  a  sign 
of  plebeian  birth.  He  ia  never  so.  Other  men 
are  ;  they  are  not  members  of  the  house  of  Bed- 
fi)rd,  or  of  any  other  **  house,"  except  the  house  of 
commons.  But  he  is  proud  to  see  how  our  free 
institutions  enable  the  man  of  humble  origin  to 
attain  the  highest  posts  of  the  state,  and  it  is  with 
magnanimity  that  he  encounters  the  consequences 
of  that  fireedom  whidi  the  house  of  Bedford  has 
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done  80  muoh  to  maintain.  Lord  William  Rus- 
sell suffsred  for  it  at  the  block,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  would  do  the  same  ;  only  that  nowadays 
we  are  too  polite  to  use  such  filthy  modes  of  en- 
forcing noble  responsibilities.  All  these  trouble- 
some incidents  of  statesmanship  are  history ;  it 
always  has  been  so,  and  always  ought  to  be. 
Tlie  wise  statesman  sits  on  high  and  moderates 
all ;  Lord  John  is  doing  so  ;  it  only  requires  "  the 
application  from  time  to  time  of  plans  suited  to 
the  occasion  ;"  and  there  is  always  somebody  at 
hand  to  provide  a  little  plan  when  it  is  wanted. 
People  blame  him;  great  statesmen  alwa3rs  are 
blamed ;  their  country  is  alwa]^  ungrateful ;  but 
these  things  do  not  move  him,  at  least  not  much  ; 
he  looks  to  posterity  to  do  him  justice,  and  to  the 
future  historian  of  the  lives  of  British  statesmen. 
That  is  all ;  there  is  nothing  else  going  for- 
ward in  the  world,  nothing  extraordinary — only 
another  volume  of  history  brewing,  just  like  the 
whole  set. 

Of  course  there  is  no  moving  such  a  man  ;  you 
might  as  well  invite  Sheriff  Alison  to  compose  a 
New  Atlantis  or  a  third  volume  to  Cosmos. 
Headed  by  Lord  John,  the  cabinet  is  set  to  go  by 
the  week,  like  an  eight-day  clock. 

He  has  excellent  lieutenants.  Sir  George  Grey, 
nephew  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  is  a  most  respect- 
able minister,  and  a  great  speaker.  He  can  pour 
out  all  the  usual  reasons  for  any  usual  measure, 
with  surprising  fluency,  in  a  very  agreeable  voice, 
with  the  oratory  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  is 
at  once  a  sound  liberal — a  whig  strong  in  lan- 
guage and  careful  in  conduct,  and  a  sound  lawyer 
— who  can  imagine  no  departure  from  the  rule  of 
lawyers. 

Sir  Charles  Wood,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Earl 
Grey,  is  Lord  John's  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer :  a  most  useful  and  creditable  colleague  ; 
a  sterner  man  than  Sir  Greorge,  and  less  pleasing 
in  speech  ;  more  hard-spoken,  as  befits  a  hard- 
headed  man ;  quite  up,  too,  in  political  economy 
and  parish  thrift ;  able  to  **  answer"  anybody  with 
a  crushing  commonplace,  and  always  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  last  price  of  stocks ;  quite  a 
financier.  It  was  edifying  to  see  how  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  sub-imaginative  budget  was  dashed  to  pieces 
as  it  was  borne  by  the  stream  of  time  against  the 
pier-head  of  Sir  Charles'  moveless  oflicialism. 
A  safe  man  is  Sir  Charles,  no  bolter  ;  though  he 
will  "  dress  up"  a  budget  as  well  as  any  chan- 
cellor for  the  house,  and  speak  as  liberal  a  speech 
at  public  dinner  or  hustings  as  Mr.  Coppock  or 
Mr.  Prout. 

Earl  Grey — ay,  there 's  the  rub.  Earl  Grey, 
son  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  must  be  in  the  minis- 
try, and  he  is.  He  is  one  of  the  family  party. 
He  is  a  very  constitutional  man,  although  he  does 
talk  liberalism,  or  has  talked  it,  with  the  best. 
His  temper,  indeed,  is  infirm  ;  but  that  seems  to 
be  a  constitutional  infirmity — in  the  medical,  not 
the  political  sense  of  "constitutional."  Lord 
Grey  is  by  some  accounted  arrogant ;  but  then  he 
is  Earl  Grey  of  Howick.     Occasionally  he  has 


extravagant  projects;  but  he  always  retracts 
them.  He  looks  very  impracticable,  but  he  is 
much  more  negative  than  he  looks ;  yet  he  speaks 
boldly,  and  could  ill  be  spared  in  the  house  of 
lords,  if  it  were  only  to  be  pitted  against  Lord 
Stanley.  And  Lord  Stanley's  high  tory  politics 
are  truly  useful  to  Lord  Grey,  especially  in  colo- 
nial topics  ;  they  enable  him  to  seem  still  quite 
liberal. 

Some  inconvenience  arises  when  the  head  of  an 
active  department  is  confined  to  the  house  of  lords, 
as  he  is  then  obliged  to  have  a  spokesman  in  the 
chamber  where  public  business  is  chiefly  tnuis- 
acted ;  disqualified  for  admission  to  the  commons. 
Lord  Grey  must  have  his  proxy  there ;  and  the 
increased  exigencies  of  colonial  aiiairs  have 
dragged  that  proxy  into  unexpected  prominence 
Mr.  Hawes  was  a  leading  inhabitant  of  Lambeth ; 
then  member  for  his  native  place,  and  rather  for- 
midable to  mere  whig  ministers  from  a  certain  dis- 
senting turn,  which  gave  him  influence ;  he  was  in- 
vited to  take  office,  and  has  fallen  in  well  w^ith  es- 
tablished modes.  He  has  taken  a  very  intelligent 
view  of  the  understanding  on  which  he  was  in- 
vited, and  knows  all  the  diflerence  between  being 
member  and  minister ;  Lambeth  wanted  certain 
things,  and  he  supplied  them  ;  I^rd  Grey  wants 
other  things,  and  Mr.  Hawes  supplies  them.  He 
suits  his  merchandise  to  his  market;  he  knows 
better  than  to  go  to  a  brick  chapel  among  the  fac- 
tories of  Lambeth,  and  to  court,  in  the  same  cos- 
tume. He  is  Lord  Grey's  under  secretary ;  and 
Lord  Grey  is  well  pleased  with  him  on  the  whole, 
though  he  does  bully  him  now  and  then.  It  is 
an  awkward  circumstance,  that  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  house  of  commons  to  believe  what 
Mr.  Hawes  says,  it  has  to  be  repeated  by  Sir 
George  Grey  ;  but  Mr.  Hawes  is  a  very  honoisr 
ble  man,  though  not  of  any  "  house"  except  a 
commercial  house  in  Lambeth  ;  and  he  is  always 
faithful  to  his  trust.  The  country  may  not  trust 
him,  but  Lord  Grey  does. 

Lord  Palraerston's  position  is  peculiar — it  is 
merely  personal.  That  he  is  the  ablest  diploma^ 
tist  in  Europe,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  al- 
ways puts  the  affairs  with  which  he  has  to  deal  in 
the  same  state.  It  is  like  that  popularly  called 
"  a  state  of  hot  water" — a  sort  of  simmering 
ferment,  threatening  an  explosion.  His  is  a  tem- 
perament which  likes  to  balance  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice — to  enjoy  a  repose  spiced  by  the  sur- 
prise in  the  countenances  around:  his  chosen 
bed  is  a  tight-rope,  he  expatiates  "  stans  pede  in 
uno"  amid  the  flash  of  rockets  ;  he  sets  one  state 
against  another,  plays  with  revolution,  dallies  with 
treason,  and  brings  Europe  about  his  ears  ;  and 
when  you  think  that  he  is  lost  in  tlie  crash,  hey 
presto  !  like  Herr  Cline  afler  a  struggle  with  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  he  stands  before  you  in 
an  attitude  of  graceful  and  ostentatious  aplomb. 
He  would  not  play  these  tricks,  he  would  not 
tamper  with  the  affairs  of  nations,  if  he  gravely 
cared  for  the  weal  of  his  kind  and  country  ;  but 
they  are  life  to  him.     As  tight-rope  dancers  can 
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only  get  along  while  the  band  makes  a  noise,  so 
he  cannot  manceuvre  unless  there  is  a  stir.  It  is 
his  way.  It  keeps  Lord  Grey  in  a  fidget ;  and 
Lord  Grey,  who  is  a  man  of  old  traditions,  for  his 
own  crotchets  are  a  mere  morbid  twitching,  which 
passes  off — cannot  see  the  necessity  for  admitting 
the  noble  adventurer  to  the  family  j^rty.  But 
Lord  Palmerston  is  too  adroit  to  be  spared. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne^s  position  is  still 
more  peculiar.  As  principal  minister  in  the  house 
of  lords,  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  answer  for  Lord  Pal- 
merston ;  and  the  venerable  marquis  is  a  man  of 
still  older  and  more  steadfast  traditions  than  Earl 
Grey.  Besides,  he  has  antiquated  ideas  as  to  the 
dignity  of  statesmanship.  Accordingly,  he  cannot 
frame  his  lips  to  talk  Palmerstonisms  in  his  capac- 
ity of  extra  under  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs ; 
and  so  the  incohesive  state  of  the  cabinet  often 
appears  through  Lord  Lansdowne's  candor.  Lord 
Lansdowne  uneasily  remembers  the  days  of  strong 
ministries,  and  cannot  conceal  his  present  discom- 
fort. Political  death  would  evidently  be  a  happy 
release  to  him  ;  but  he  has  not  the  heart  to  shut 
the  door  against  the  sons  of  old  friends  who  used 
to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  Lansdowne  house ; 
although  the  young  fellows  do  sometimes  bring 
strange  new  companions. 

The  government  is  formed  of  these  and  the  like 
incongruous  materials.  The  analysis  of  the  per- 
sonnel explains  the  history  of  its  administration ; 
unconstructed  itself,  but  only  pieced  together,  it 
cannot  construct.  It  brings  in  *'  bills,"  according 
to  form,  but  they  are  only  the  simulacra  of  bills  ; 
there  is  no  power  in  the  engine  to  form  a  measure 
of  substance.  A  review  of  the  personnel  is  a 
review  of  the  session  thus  far,  as  it  has  been  of 
former  sessions,  and  will  be  of  the  rest  of  the 
session,  and  of  future  sessions ;  for  the  ministry 
will  last  forever. 


SONG   OF   THE   WAR. 

The  following  little  poem,  from  the  Knickerbocker 
for  February,  is  the  very  best  thing  of  the  kind  that 
we  ever  chanced  to  meet  with  in  our  periodical  lit- 
erature. There  is  an  old-fashioned  Saxon  sound  to 
it  that  is  quite  refreshing,  and  nothing  could  possi- 
bly convey  to  the  reader  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the 
din  of  a  battle-field.  It  has  great  artistical  merit, 
and  is  worthy  of  perusal,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  notice  the  surprising  effect  wrought  upon  the 
mind  by  a  skilful  collocation  of  words. 

CARMEN   BELLIC08UM. 

In  their  ragged  regimentals, 
Stood  the  old  continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 

Cannon  shot ; 

When  the  files 

Of  the  isles 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment,  bore  the  banner 
of  the  rampant 

Unicom, 
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roll 


And  grummer,  grommer,  grummer  rolled  the 
of  the  drummer. 

Through  the  morn ! 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all, 
And  with  guns  horizontal, 

Stood  our  sires ; 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly, 
And  in  the  streams  flashing  redly 
Blazed  the  fires ; 
As  the  roar 
On  the  shore 
Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers  o'er  the  green* 
sodded  acres 

Of  the  plain. 
And  louder,  louder,  louder,  cracked  the  black  gun- 
powder. 

Cracking  amain ! 

Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St.  George's 

Cannoniers, 
An^  the  '*  villanous  saltpetre" 
Rang  a  fierce  discordant  metre 
Around  their  ears : 
As  the  swift 
Storm-drift, 
With  hot  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horse-gnards' 
clangor 

On  our  flanks ; 
Then  higher,  higher,  higher,  burned  the  old-fash- 
ioned fire 

Through  the  ranks ! 

Then  the  old-fashioned  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder  cloud ; 
And  his  broad  sword  was  swinging, 
And  his  brazen-throat  was  ringing 
Trumpet  loud : 
Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew. 
And  the  trooper  jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of  the 
leaden 

Rifle-breath, 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roared  the  iron  six 
pounder, 

Hurling  death ! 


Mr.  Abbott's  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
calls  mechanical  art  to  its  aid,  in  a  way  which  might 
be  advantageously  adopted  in  histories  designed  for 
old  as  well  as  for  young  readers.  A  map  of  the 
central  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  principal 
events  took  place,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume,  done 
upon  the  principle  of  a  birds-eye  view,  so  that  moun- 
tains, forests,  cities,  castles,  &c.,  are  presented  to 
the  eye,  and  a  notion  of  the  features  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  distances  and  positions,  impressed  on 
the  mind.  Plans  illustrate  an  event  occurring  in 
buildings — as  the  murders  of  Rizzio  and  Darnley ; 
and  views  of  cities  or  localities  are  not  mere  **  pic- 
tures," but  are  made  to  exhibit  the  principal  feature 
of  the  scene.  The  literary  execution  also  deserves 
praise.  It  is  a  plain,  clear  narrative  of  facts,  inter- 
spersed with  reflections,  in  the  main  impartial,  and 
moderate  in  tone.  Though  the  author  leans  to  the 
view  of  Mary's  guilt  throughout,  he  does  not  assail 
her,  or  leave  any  harsh  feeling  in  the  reader's  mind. 
Believing,  as  he  seems  to  do,  her  general  complicity 
in  Darnley's  murder,  and  her  guilty  connection  with 
Bothwell,  he  is  scarcely  stern  enough. — Spectator. 
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PRoapEcTus.— This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Litteil's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  faror- 
ibljr  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  larite,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
•cope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  Tariety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  tiiUy  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  ESdinburrh, 
Quarterly^  and  other  ReTiews;  and  Blackwoo(V8  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  Tirid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
monntain  S^nery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Eraminer^  tne  judicious  il/Acn<eum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectaltle  Chris- 
Han  Observer!  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UniveraUv^  New  Monthly^ 
Praser's,  TaWa,  Ainsworth'a,  Hood's^  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azinea^  and  of  Chamhera*  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
*ise  of  the  thunder  of  Tne  Timea.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies.  ^ 

The  steamship  has  bmught  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  ana  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 

Tkbms.— The  LiviNo  Aos  it  published  every  Satur- 
day^  by  fi.  LrrrBLL  &  Co..  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston;  Price  121  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  oeriod  will  lie 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attenaea  to.  {VTo 
insure  regularity  in  maihng  tne  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  ojfice  qfpubticaUon,  as  above. 

OtdfSi  paying  a  jeai  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
Ibllows : — 

Foar  copies  for       ...       .    §20  00. 

Nine      "      *<         ....    MO  00. 

Twelve"     "         ....    $6000. 

Qnnptele  sets,  in  twenty  volumes,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1849,  liandsomelv  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are 
for  sale  at  forty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  bad  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly 
ennance  their  value. 


Binding:— Vfe  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  brins  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in 
exchange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding 
is  60  cenu  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


now  becomes  erery  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hasteniof. 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  nt 
things,  which  the  merely  politicalprophet  cannot  computt 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colontxatioo, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  ve^  fuUy 
acquaint  our  renders  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  JUving'  Age  desirable  10 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement^to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law; 
vers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  oc 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  o^iect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cfhildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensablet  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  chsracter.  The  mental  and  moral  appetiia 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowiw  the  wheai  from  the 
ehafi"  by  providing  abundantly  lor  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  nf  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  r^se  the  standard  of  public  taste. 

Agencies.— "We  sre  desirous  of  making  amngemeDta, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasinz  the  cireala- 
tion  ot  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  libersl  oommiasioa 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  as  undoubted  refiir- 
ences. 

Postage.— When  sent  with  the  eover  on,  the  Livlnf 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  b  rated  as  a  pamplilcl, 
at  Ak  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  eonss 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  he  charsed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  ( U  cts. )    We  add  the  definition  alluded  10  :-- 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  isaoed  m 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  oat 
month,  conveying  intelligenoe  of  paasiiig  evenls." 

Monthly  parts.— Vor  such  as  prefer  it  in  thst  fomi,  tlM 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  nam,  ooBtaininf  Ibor  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  snaps  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  m  comparison  with  other  works,  eootaininf  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  ooarteriiea. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbere,  as  hysImt  mad 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  aboot  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  votame 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  givea  in 
eighteen  months. 


WAflfnvarov,  27  Dk.,  IMS. 
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From  the  Engliah  Review. 
lUpart  of  the  Assodaiianfor  the  Aid  and  Benefit  of 
Dressmakers  and  MiUiners,    London.     1848. 

We  have  not  altogether  ahnt  the  door  of  this 
review  against  subjects  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  female  members  of  the  church.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  more  than  once  addressed 
ourselves  especially  to  our  female  readers ;  and  in 
pointing  to  the  fair  examples  of  saintly  church- 
women  of  old,  we  endeavored  to  provoke  those  of 
oar  own  day  to  a  godly  rivalry  in  love  and  good 
works,  hoping  to  see  them  tread  in  the  shining 
footsteps  of  their  great  forerunners.  We  have  had 
no  reason  to  repent  of  these  digressions  from  the 
sterner  road  of  theological  discussion  ;  and  would 
rather  hope  that  we  raised  some  sparks  of  pious 
emulation,  some  warm  desires  to  reach  a  higher 
standard  of  Christian  service  among  the  daughters 
of  the  church. 

But  as  in  our  former  remarks  we  concerned  our- 
selves exclusively  with  the  condition  and  duties  of 
the  higher  orders,  we  are  now  minded  to  step  out 
of  that  high  circle,  where  there  is  so  much  that  is 
pore  and  good,  and  to  descend,  not  only  into  the 
lower,  but  into  the  darker  states  of  female  life.  We 
cannot  content  ourselves  with  showing  only  the 
brighter  and  purer  side  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
community,  while  we  are  oppressed  with  the  dread- 
ful consciousness,  that  there  is  another  portion  in 
the  midst  of  us  which  is  given  up  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  is  undoing 
the  work  of  Grod's  Spirit,  and  is  itself  undone,  which 
is  hurrying  in  sin  and  woe  to  the  fiery  indignation 
of  God.  It  makes  the  heart'  ache  to  think  how  many 
tread,  and  we  may  add,  with  unwilling  feet,  the 
way  of  certain  death ;  how  many,  from  the  humbler 
classes,  once  daughters  of  the  church,  are  among 
the  living  instruments  of  the  Evil  One,  and  are  en- 
tirely in  his  power ;  how  many  who  have  been  bap- 
tized, are  now  serving  devils  and  doing  the  work  of 
hell — ruined  themselves,  and  now  spreading  ruin. 
We  might  wish  to  cast  such  a  subject  into  the 
shade ;  we  might  like  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
and  to  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  a  question  so 
full  of  pain,  so  beset  by  difficulties,  so  shunned,  so 
feared  by  the  over-refined  and  over-sensitive  spirit 
of  the  age.  But  while  we  hear  on  all  sides  of  the 
improved  condition  and  altered  temper  of  the  church, 
while  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  infu- 
sion of  fresh  life  and  activity  into  a  once  dormant 
body  ;  while,  with  much  complacency,  we  are  fast- 
ening our  eyes  on  the  tokens  of  good  that  shine 
around  us,  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves  urged  to 
point  to  one  vast  and  hideous  mass  of  living  iniq- 
uity, which  may  well  check  our  over-hasty  congrat- 
nlations  and  humble  us  to  the  very  dust.  There 
are,  doubtless,  signs  of  renewed  and  awakened  life ; 
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there  are  gleams  of  hope  in  the  church's  sky ;  there 
are  the  stirrings  of  heart  inspiring  us  with  great 
thoughts ;  and  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  depress 
or  damp  warm  and  ardent  minds  that  turn  from 
heavy  times  to  the  brightening  horizon  of  the 
church.  But^still  let  us  face  our  true  condition, 
and  not  throw  a  veil  over  the  darker  parts  of  our 
present  state.  The  blots  will  not  disappear,  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  look ;  neither  are  we  riding  on 
a  safe  tide,  when  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  rocks. 
And  hence,  if  there  are  in  the  midst  of  us  guilty 
multitudes  of  fallen  women,  who  are  contending 
daily  against  the  church,  who  are  undermining 
those  whom  the  church  is  training  up,  who  are  sap- 
ping out  the  spiritual  life  of  thousands  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  and  aire  themselves  a  sort  of  living  suicides 
— but  surely  it  is  wise  bravely  to  look  this  mighty 
evil  in  the  face. 

With  fallen  women  we  have  hardly  dealt  at  all ; 
the  painfulness  of  the  subject,  the  difficulty,  the 
delicacy,  have  been  among  the  excuses  with  which 
we  have  tried  to  shift  off  our  responsibility ;  but  yet 
the  responsibility  is  on  us  still.  We  have  but  to 
consider  one  great  office  of  the  church,  to  see  the 
burden  of  unfulfilled  duties  that  rests  upon  us ;  we 
allude  to  her  office  as  one  who  should  call  sinners 
to  repentance;  who  should  supply  cells  of  peni- 
tence to  returning  wanderers ;  who  should  go  after 
the  lost  sheep  in  the  wUdemess ;  who  should  seek, 
as  a  mother,  to  reclaim  her  erring  daughters  as  well 
as  her  erring  sons ;  who  should  impose  penitential 
discipline,  and  preach  in  all  its  fulness  the  great 
doctrine  of  Gospel  repentance. 

Now  we  cannot  but  confess,  that  this  office  has 
been  but  feebly  exercised,  and  this  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance but  only  in  part  proclaimed,  and  that  with 
but  little  system  and  little  discipline.  First  of  aU, 
as  regards  male  penitents,  we  see  them  suffered  to 
regain  their  place  without  any  church  correction, 
however  secret ;  any  confession  of  sin.  Those  who 
have  notoriously  brought  scandal  on  the  church 
have  but  to  *' steady  down,*'  as  it  is  called,  '*to 
torn  over  a  new  leaf,"  and  they  are  admitted,  with- 
out any  profession  of  penitence  for  that  scandal,  to 
the  very  fullest,  highest  privileges.  The  path  of 
return  is  not  rough  or  full  of  shame ;  there  is  no  out^ 
ward  discipline  for  their  outward  actis  of  disobedience. 

And  not  only  this,  but  the  doctrine  of  repentance 
is  but  partly  preached ;  the  need  of  restitution  is 
left  out ;  it  is  not  insisted  on  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  are  known  to  have  transgressed.  Of  those 
who  have  given  themselves  to  youthful  lusts,  and 
now  grieve  over  their  stained  and  dishonored  yont^, 
how  few  have  made  restitution! — ^how  few  have 
been  pressed  to  make  it !  Even  when  they  have 
been  brought  to  positive  seriousness  of  life,  Uiey  do 
not  try  to  heal  those  very  wounds  which  they  hftve 
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made,  or  to  give  alms  for  the  reformation  of  that 
▼ery  class  of  sinners  which  they  have  helped  to 
swell.  They  may  be  merciful  to  the  poor,  gener- 
ous to  hospitals,  promoters  of  schools,  contributors 
to  churches  ;  in  these  various  ways  the  feeling  of 
penitence  instinctively  breaks  forth ;  they  want  to 
do  something  in  an  opposite  direction  to  their  former 
life,  and  they  seize  hold  of  these  more  prominent 
channels  in  which  to  cast  their  penitential  offerings. 
But  if  the  doctrine  of  repentance  were  fully  taught 
or  fully  preached,  besides  these  acts  of  general 
mercy,  penitential  gifts  would  be  required  for  the 
advancement  of  purity,  for  the  res|oration  of  the 
falleo  of  the  opposite  sex.  To  give  to  schools  is 
not  to  make  restitution  for  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
Repentance  has  not  borne  its  own  proper  fruit. 
Alas !  what  little  difficulty  would  there  be  in  sup- 
porting ten  times  the  number  of  female  penitentia- 
ries, if  male  penitents  had  acted  op  to  the  principle 
of  restitution !  if,  in  the  very  way  in  which  they 
ainned,  they  endeavored  to  make  amends ! 

In  this  way  then,  that  is,  from  this  imperfect 
teaching,  the  male  penitent  really  suffers  ;  he  re- 
gains his  place  too  easily,  and  is  not  pressed  to 
perform  the  penitential  act  proper  to  his  peculiar 
mn  ;  his  penitence  finds  vents,  voluntarily,  in  self- 
chosen  and  less  appropriate  alma-giving.  It  would 
be  clearly  good  for  him  to  concern  himself  in  the 
recovery  of  the  fallen  daughters  of  the  church  ; 
as  be  has  helped  to  increase  that  degraded  com- 
pany of  most  wretched  sinners,  so  in  his  altered 
and  repentant  state  should  he  be  taught  to  lessen, 
by  all  poesible  means,  that  guilty  host  of  outcast 
women.  But  how  fearful  is  the  wrong  done  to 
these  female  wanderers,  when  the  male  penitent 
is  not  urged  to  restitution  !  Not  only  does  he  fail 
to  Uring  forth  the  proper  fruit  of  repentance,  but 
they  fail  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  repentance  ; 
that  fruit  would  have  been  for  their  gain  ;  but  as 
he  directs  his  penitential  feelings  into  other  chan- 
nels, they  are  left  to  wander  without  hope,  to  sin 
without  any  to  call  them  from  their  sin  ;  nay,  as 
is  often  the  case,  when  they  arise  and  go  to  the 
few  penitential  hospitals  that  seem  to  invite  them 
to  enter  in,  they  are  driven  from  the  doors  for 
want  of  room.  As  it  is,  we  venture  to  say,  that 
not  one  among  a  thousand  male'  penitents  has  ever 
done  more  than  feel  sorrow  for  his  companions  in 
sin. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance softened  down  towards  the  men  who  err,  bnt 
as  it  fiiils  in  severity  on  the  ^one  side,  it  exceeds 
in  severity  on  the  other  ;  men  are  too  easily  lifted 
up,  women  are  too  pitilessly  cast  down  ;  too  lit- 
tle of  stem  discipline  is  used  towards  the  one, 
while  all  the  vials  of  human  wrath  and  condemnar 
^  tion  are  poured  out  upon  the  other.  The  one  suf- 
fer too  little,  the  other  too  much.  As  the  legiti- 
mate discipline  of  the  church  is  relajced,  so  the 
imgnlar  discipline  substituted  in  its  place  wants 
tiiaft  principle  of  equity,  of  impartiality,  of  pity 
mixed  with  strictness,  which  characterizes  all  the 
•antenees  of  the  church.  How  well  might  the 
m-atained  daughters  of  the  church  yearn  for  the 


very  severest  forms  of  her  discipline  !  The  world 
passes  upon  them  a  practical  excommunication  ftr 
sterner,  far  more  pitiless,  far  more  intolerable  than 
the  heaviest  excommunication  of  the  church ;  for, 
by  the  one,  they  are  cast  out  forever  from  the  pale 
of  social  intercourse  and  fellowship,  whereas  the 
other  casts  them  out  for  a  season  only,  that,  being 
chastened  for  their  profit  and  put  to  shame,  they 
may  be  moved  to  repentance.  When  repentance 
comes,  then  the  door  again  is  opened  ;  the  wan- 
derer is  welcomed  home ;  the  sentence  is  re- 
versed ;  the  sinner  is  reconciled  to  the  church, 
and,  after  a  certain  penitential  progress,  is  admit- 
ted into  ftill  communion,  full  fellowship  with  the 
elect.  How  can  we  compare  with  this  atrict,  yet 
merciful  S3rstem,  the  conduct  of  the  world  towards 
these  ofifendeiB?  On  them,  indeed,  the  worid 
hurls  its  fearful  **  anathema  maranatha,"  the 
words  of  eternal  excommunication,  ,and  the  door 
of  its  pardon  is  closed  forev^  against  youthful 
sin  in  one  sex,  which  it  over  easily  forgives  and 
forgets  in  the  other. 

Nay,  if  we  venture  to  speak  of  pity,  or  of 
milder  forms  of  treatment,  we  run  risks  of  being 
accused  of  a  morbid  sympathy  for  the  vicious ;  of 
encouraging  the  young  to  hurry  into  the  ways  of 
vice,  by  o&dnng  them  a  place  of  repentance,  by 
preaching  evangelical  repentance,  by  holding  forth 
the  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  by  giving  them  op- 
portunities for  the  amendment  of  life.  And'  yet, 
as  though  this  strange  fear  of  telling  fallen  wo- 
men that  they  may  be  forgiven  were  deserving  of 
marked  reproach,  there  is  no  class  of  sinners  so 
often  specified  in  the  ^pels  as  receiving  our 
Lord's  forgiveness. 

While,  indeed,  we  speak  of  pity,  we- most  not 
forget  the  circumstances  under  which  so  many 
fall ;  we  take  no  true  view  of  the  degree  of  sin- 
fulness in  such  a  sin,  if  w^e  set  it  apart  from  all 
its  surrounding  circumstances,  and  then  gaze  at  it 
abstractedly.  Commonly,  however,  this  sin  is 
considered  in  an  abstract  way,  or  rather,  it  is 
looked  upon  in  its  worst  circumstances ;  fallen 
women  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  yielded  to 
an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure — ^to  have  given  rein 
to  their  lust — to  have  been  driven  on  solely  by 
passion,  and  thus  to  have  fallen.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ordinary  history  of  those  who  are 
now  treading  an  unceasing  round  of  sin.  Now, 
even  if  this  were  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
case,  we  should  ask  pity  for  those  whom  paaaka 
has  blinded  and  betrayed ;  even  to  them  the  doc- 
trine of  repentance  should  be  preached  ;  they  are 
not  castaways  or  reprobates  at  once,  whatever  they 
may  become ;  one  short  course  of  indulged  pa»> 
sion  is  not  to  shut  them  out  from  all  sound  of  the 
hope  of  pardon.  To  have  ftillen  once  is  not  a 
gospel  synonym  for  lasting  excommunication.  Let 
it  be  true,  that  they  had  good  guides  in  their  youth, 
happy  homes,  kind  parents,  holy  training,  ^ib  of 
God*8  Spirit,  stirring  voices  of  conscience  in  the 
midst  of  their  sin — still,  we  say,  they  abonld  not 
be  utterly  given  up,  though  they  went  against  all 
these  restraining  influences. 
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But,  88  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  treating  an  ex- 
ception as  a  rule.  All  the  writers  who  have 
studied  this  question,  whether  English,  Scotch,  or 
French,  agree  in  telling  us,  that  we  misjudge  the 
case,  if  we  suppose  that  the  mass  of  women  fall 
simply  by  the  force  of  unbridled  passion,  of  an  un- 
restrained aod  unruly  love  of  pleasure.  Howeyer 
disinclined  we  may  be  to  give  up  our  accustomed 
▼iew  of  this  class  of  sinners,  yet  the  more  we  read 
and  the  more  we  inquire  of  those  competent  to 
speak,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  that,  though 
guilty  pleasure  may  come  in  as  a  partial  incitement 
to  sin,  the  stronger  tempters  are  altogether  of  a 
different  kind.  In  short,  inquiry  will  help  to  soften 
our  feelings  towards  these  our  erring  sisters,  by 
setting  before  us  the  many  palliating  circumstances 
which  have  combined  in  most  cases  to  lessen  the 
wilfulness  of  the  fall. 

Thus  the  writers  we  allude  to  unanimously  place 
poverty^  among  the  principal  and  most  active  causes 
of  female  dishonor.  Over-work  and  under-pay 
stand  out  as  the  most  prominent  temptations  to  this 
,dn.  When,  indeed,  we  are  told,  that  the  various 
kinds  of  sempstresses  yield  the  largest  quota  to 
these  sinful  hosts,  it  needs  no  prophet^s  eye  to  de- 
tect the  hand  of  poverty  in  the  act  of  beckoning 
them  on  to  sin.  Poverty,  poverty,  we  repeat,  is 
oflen  the  principal,  and  pleasure  the  second,  in 
these  cruel  woundings  of  girls'  souls.  *•  What" 
— we  quote  from  a  copy  of  The  Times  which  is 
before  us — **  What,"  asked  Mr.  Norton  of  the 
prisoner,  "  were  you  paid  for  ^  making  these 
shirts  t" 

"  Prisoner. — 25.  6rf.  a  dozen,  your  worship,  or 
^d.  a  pieoB." 

**  Mr.  Norton.— What,  2jrf.  a  piece !  Well, 
that  seems  to  be  an  improvement ;  for  I  recollect 
a  memorable  case  which  came  before  me,  where 
two  women  were  paid  only  lid,  a  shirt  for  what 
they  made ;  but,  from  the  exposure  that  then  took 
place  of  this  S3rstem  of  starvation  and  hard  work, 
I  was  in  hope  the  practice  was  much  improved." 
We  again  take  up  The  Times,  of  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  extract  another  case.  ''  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  magistrate,  the  witness 
stated  that  the  price  paid  by  the  war^ouse  for 
making  the  shirts  was  only  U.  6d.  per  dozen ;  and 
that  she  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  per  dozen ; 
but  although,  out  of  that,  she  had  to  provide  the 
needles  and  thread  for  the  work,  she  allowed  the 
prisoner  the  same  amount  as  she  received.  The 
constable  who  captured  the  prisoner  said,  that 
upon  going  to  the  house  where  she  lodged,  he 
found  her  in  a  miserable  attic,  entirely  destitute  of 
either  furniture  or  food,  and  still  stretched  upon 
her  bed,  which  consisted  of  a  heap  of  rags  in  one 
of  the  comers  of  the  room.  She  was  evidently 
very  wretched,  and  in  the  last  state  of  destitution, 
and  handed  him  a  duplicate  for  the  articles,  which 
die  said  she  had  pledged  to  save  herself  from  starv- 
ation. When  asked  if  she  wished  to  say  anything, 
the  prisoner,  who  was  very  much  agitated,  assured 
the  magistrate  that  what  she  had  stated  to  the 
officer  was  the  fact.     With  even  incessant  appli- 


cation, she  could  not  make  more  than  three  shirts 
a  day,  which  only  produced  her  3j(f. ;  and  as  she 
found  it  impossible  to  exist  upon  that,  she  was 
obliged  to  pledge  the  work,  upon  which  she  ob- 
tained 35.  6i/." 

Facts  like  these,  which,  alas !  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  any  extent  by  those  conversant  with 
needlewomen's  pay  in  our  larger  towns,  reveal  an 
intensity  of  trial  and  a  violence  of  temptation  not 
easily  to  be  withstood.  Whether  it  shall  be  theft 
or  dishonor  to  the  exhausted  frame,  and  the  weak- 
ened, hunger-maddened  mind,  seem  the  only  points 
left  for  choice,  and  may  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  natural  passion  or  appetites  of  the  various 
women ;  and  we  must  not  think  that  in  such  an  - 
hour,  when  the  mind  is  in  the  midst  of  vibrations 
the  most  terrible,  doubting  whether  hunger  can  be 
driven  off,  or  whether  sin  has  become  something  like 
a  necessity,  we  must  not  think  that  strong  religious 
principle  is  at  the  beck  of  the  agonized  soul ;  we 
must  not  think  that  a  tithe  of  these  poor  women  have 
had  anything  of  religious  instruction,  or  anything 
to  confirm  Uie  scanty  instruction  which  had  been 
picked  up  by  short  attendance  at  school.  The 
educational  statistics  of  our  larger  towns  show  us 
how  little  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  among 
the  bulk  of  the  population ;  while  of  those  who 
have  been  able  to  pick  up  some  scraps  of  religious 
knowledge,  the  greater  part  have  been  hurried  into 
busy  life  too  soon  to  have  received  any  deep  im- 
pressions, and  have  been  under  no  religious  con- 
trol in  the  most  critical  period  of  their  life.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  lay  all  the  blame  upon  those 
who  fall  into  sin  under  such  circumstances ;  we 
see  defects  both  in  our  social  and  our  ecclesiastical 
system,  which,  in  all  fairness,  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  palliating  the  errors  of  the  poor. 

In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  poverty  as  a  tempter 
on  the  masses  of  women  employed  as  sempstresses, 
we  will  turn  to  another  class  which  also  yields  a 
large  number  of  deserters  to  the  ranks  of  sin — ^we 
allude  to  the  race  of  inferior  servaijjs,  who  have 
the  hardest  places  and  the  wprst  pay.  On  this 
point  we  will  quote  a  leaidittg  article  of  T%e  Times 
of  June  last,  which'  Was  occasioned  by  a  very  pain- 
ful letter,  detailing  the  course  of  the  friendless  and 
orphan  children  who  are  reared  in  our  unions. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  fail  to  remember  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  these  columns  the  week  before 
last,  on  the  miserable  prospects  of  a  large  number 
of  the  female  population  in  this  and  other  great 
cities.  •  •  •  •  The  writer  observes,  "  On 
attending  a  short  time  since  at  the  workhouse  of  our 
parishes,  I  was  struck  by  the  happy,  contented,  and 
generally  prepossessing  appearance  of  a  hundred  or 
two  little  girls,  who  were  playing  in  the  court ;  and 
I  inquired  of  the  master,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, what  usually  became  of  them  afler  leaving 
the  workhouse.  His  reply  was  startling  and  hor- 
rifying in  the  highest  degree.  "  Why,  sir,"  he  re- 
plied, '*  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  five  out  of  every  six, 
if  not  nine  out  of  every  tMi^ecome  street-walkers. 
They  leave  here  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  are  usually  put  to  the  poorer  sort  of  house- 
keepers, who,  for  the  most  part,  are  uneducated 
people,  and  use  the  poor  girls  badly,  expecting 
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them  to  do  the  part  of  grown-up  women  ;  and  so 
they  come  back  to  us  two  or  three  times  over,  till 
they  are  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  when,  instead 
of  coming  back,  they  take  to  the  streets."  I  in- 
quired whether  this  was  the  case  in  other  London 
workhouses.  He  replied  **yes,"  he  thought  so. 
Can  anything  be  more  terrible  to  contemplate? 
The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  last  charge,  made 
some  observations  of  very  much  the  same  melan* 
choly  purport.  He,«too,  had  been  struck  with  the 
externals  of  the  union  schools,  the  neatness,  the 
regularity,  the  happy  and  well-fed  appearance  of 
the  girls,  and  their  progress  in  their  studies.  He 
had,  however,  subsequently  ascertained  that,  as  a 
g«oeraI  rule,  they  turn  out  very  ill.  So  convinced 
are  we  that  such  must  be  the  case,  that  we  have 
often  wished,  yet  almost  feared,  to  see  a  faithful 
record  of  the  future  lives  of  these  children.  Where 
children  are  brought  up  under  the  care  of  parents 
or  friends,  their  conduct  and  fortunes  are  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  concern  to  a  vigilant  circle.  In  these 
humble  materials  consists  the  historical  knowledge 
of  the  poor.  The  consciousness  of  occupying  a 
place  in  the  daily  thoughts  of  affectionate  friends 
or  inquisitive  neighbors,  has  a  great  effect  in  sus- 
taining the  moral  sentiment  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion. The  poorest  child  knows  that  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  life,  and  the  farthest  corners  of  the  land, 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  those 
who  have  known  it  from  its  childhood,  who  will 
expect  to  hear  of  its  career,  who  will  ask  for 
tidings,  and  will  judge  that  no  news  must  needs  be 
the  worst.  Thus  a  golden  tie  still  binds  to  her 
rural  home  the  poor  girl  who  does  hard  service  in 
a  dingy  back  street  of  the  metropolis.  The  dn- 
happy  units  of  life,  turned  out  of  the  great  pauper 
machine,  possess  no  such  aids.  To  them,  heart- 
less functionaries  supply  the  place  of  parents  and 
friends ;  and  their  companions  iu  the  race  of  life 
only  vie  for  the  priority  of  their  fall.  What  human 
eye  weeps  for  the  poor  work-house  girl,  sunk  to 
her  irrecoverable  doom  ?  As  she  falls  so  must  she 
lie.  Down  she  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  ocean 
of  life  rolls  over  her  as  if  no  such  thing  as  she  had 
ever  seen  the  light  of  day. 

In  these  facts  we  have  been  bringing  our  read- 
ers among  the  stem  realities  of  life  and  of  life*S 
temptations  ;  and  some  perhaps  who  have  treated 
female  error  as  though  it  were  all  a  matter  of  wild- 
ness,  may  be  softened  into  pity  as  they  place  before 
their  mind  the  starvation  of  the  drudging,  dreary 
needlewomen,  or  the  trials  of  friendless  workhouse 
girls  in  the  grinding  service  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  take. 

While  we  were  writing  these  lines,  an  appeal 
reached  us  on  behalf  of  schools  in  Devonport, 
with  a  fresh  view  of  the  poverty  which  tempts 
another  class — the  families  of  sea-faring  men  in 
otir  various  ports.  The  "  appeal"  (a  very  inter- 
esting one  it  is)  tells  us  that 

The  situation  of  a  sailor's  family  is  peculiarly 
forlorn  and  unprotected.  It  is  but  seldom  blessed 
with  a  father*s  watchful  eye ;  added  to  which,  a 
sailor,  from  his  habits,  is  proverbially  ignorant  and 
careless  of  domestic  concerns.  The  mother  is 
compelled  to  eke  out  the  allowance  reserved  by  the 
government  from  her  husband^s  pay,  amounting  to 
about  4s.  M.  a  week,  by  employments  away  from 
iome,  as  hawking  fish  about  the  streets  of  Deven- 
port  and  other  neighboring  towns ;  or  she  toils  day 


by  day  with  her  nee41e  at  plain-work  or  stay-mik- 
ing,  to  add  a  trifle  (seldom  more  than  2d.  or  3d.  a 
day)  towards  their  support.  Meanwhile  the  little 
ones  are  generally  neglected,  exposed  to  oontact 
with  evil  in  every  shape,  almost  without  check  or 
hindrance.  A  large  portion  of  the  girls,  afler  they 
reach  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  are  lost 
to  God.  A  few  go  to  service ;  the  greater  part 
either  grow  up  in  idle  habits  at  home,  or  for  wages 
of  Id.  or  IJ^d.  a  day  are  congregated  together  iu 
the  houses  of  persons  who  take  in  needle- work 
from  the  shops  ;  deprived  of  religion  or  moral  in- 
struction, they  contaminate  one  another.  Pride, 
levity,  *and  fondness  of  dress,  thus  fostered,  prepare 
them  for  entire  degradation. 

But  we  will  now  pass  from  the  power  of  poT- 
erty,  coupled  with  over-work,  to  the  efl^cts  of 
over-work  alone  on  the  bodily  and  spiritual  frame. 
We  are  told  by  the  writers  upon  this  subject,  that 
not  only  the  inferior  ranks  of  seamstresses  help 
largely  to  fill  our  streets  with  sin,  but  that  the 
higher  classes  of  workwomen,  the  young  girls  in 
notable  milliners'  establishments,  swell  the  stream 
of  guilt.  No  wonder.  When  we  examine  the 
mode  of  life  which  the  better  class  of  milliners' 
assistants  are  wont  to  spend,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  of  their  fall,  even  though  want  does  not 
goad  them  on.  Over-work  is,  of  itself,  a  tempter 
of  great  strength  ;  it  must  be  so  ;  God's  law  of 
labor  cannot  be  orerdone  without  loss  to  body  or 
soul,  or  both.  Once  let  persons  be  forced  to 
over-ride  their  strength,  and  exceed  that  sentence 
of  toil  which  is  upon  Adam's  family,  and  we 
must  expect,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  bodily 
and  spiritual  prostration ;  we  must  expect  either 
early  decay  of  bodily  powers  or  demoralization,  or 
both.  The  factory  inquiries  reveal  frightful  views 
of  distorted  limbs,  diseased  and  emaciated  frames, 
weakened  minds,  and  utter  oblivion  of  all  religious 
truth  and  principle.  Now  we  believe  the  detesta- 
ble principles  of  the  old  factory  system  are  widely 
at  work  at  this  very  hour,  in  a  large  number  of 
milliners'  establishments  ;  that  is,  though  the  as- 
sistants or  apprentices  may  be  fairly  paid,  they 
are  fearfully  over-worked. 

Mr.  Paget's  excellent  tale  of  "  The  Pageant," 
which  our  readers  may  remember,  is,  we  fear, 
*'  an  ower  true  tale ;"  it  holds  good  at  this  very 
day ;  and  though  he  erred  in  pointing  to  a  partic- 
ular house,  and  spoke  of  facts  which  it  was  bard 
to  substantiate  in  law,  yet  his  account  of  the  suf> 
ferings  of  young  milliners  generally,  without  refer- 
ence either  to  the  better  or  vrorse  class  of  houses, 
was  not  over-colored.  Indeed,  with  all  the  exer^ 
tions  which  that  tale  and  other  revelations  caused 
to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  young  dressmakers, 
the  improvement  in  their  condition  has  been  but 
slight,  and  that  condition  is  indeed  most  terrible. 
Thus,  the  Report  of  "  The  Association  for  the 
Aid  and  Benefit  of  Dressmakers  and  Milliners" 
for  the  past  year  tells  us,  that  *^  the  committees 
have  caused  express  inquiries  to  be  made  respect- 
ing the  hours  of  work,  both  in  London  and  in  the 
country  towns ;  and  the  information  received  justi- 
fies them  in  stating,  that,  although  thero  are  stilly 
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mihappily,  nnmerons  exceptions,  a  marked  ame- 
lioration has  on  the  whole  been  the  result  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Association.  The  reduction 
iwhich  has  already  been  effected  must  in  itself  be 
satisfoctory  to  all  who  contributed  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  so  desirable  an  object."  Most  rosy 
and  hopeful  words !  but  we  descend  abruptly  from 
these  cheerful  strains  to  something  like  a  **  dead 
inarch,"  a  lamentable  conclusion.  "  But," — that 
chilling,. wintry  "but,"  always  ready  to  freeze 
hope — **  but  the  committees  are  still  more  gratified 
to  learn  that  there  is,  at  the  present  time,* a  gen- 
eral impression  among  those  who  are  connected 
with  this  occupation,  that  at  no  very  distant  period 
the  hours  of  work  will  he  reduced  to  twelve  per 
diemf^*  Can  this  be  true  in  a  Christian  land? 
Are  the  delicate  frames  of  mere  girls  ground 
down,  exhausted,  withered,  by  this  inhuman  trade 
— by  labor,  that  runs  over  the  twelve  hours  of 
man's  day  of  labor  ?  Are  all  the  show  and  glitter 
and  gayety  and  fine  apparel  and  fashionable  attire 
of  the  women  of  higher  rank  bought  at  the  price 
of  such  suffering  of  mind  and  body  as  is  involved 
in  labors  of  such  length?  Is  it  true  that  the 
female  drudges  of  the  higher  female  world  are 
oppressed  with  something  that  approaches  the  re- 
ality of  Egyptian  bondage?  Talk  of  slavery 
abroad — surely  we  want  a  Wilberforce  at  home  ; 
surely  the  step  of  humanity  must  now  move  amid 
silks  and  satins,  and  there  find,  in  the  midst  of 
rustling  brocades  and  gay  bonnets  and  wreaths  of 
flowers,  the  pale  victims  of  English  cruelty. 

The  first  causes  of  all  these  unholy  tasks  are 
to  be  found  in  the  unthinking  crowd  of  refined 
women,  who  flutter  in  the  luxurious  and  elegant 
scenes  of  gay  life.  With  these  frightful  facts  of 
female  suffering,  the  gay  plumage  that  we  see 
abroad  drives  our  thoughts  into  the  heated  rooms 
where  the  exhausted  and  fainting  girls  prepare  the 
show,  and  ball-room  splendor  seems  like  a  guilty 
sight,  as  we  remember  the  midnight  watches  of 
those  who  deck  the  female  part  of  those  brilliant 
scenes. 

Alas !  alas !  what  is  going  on  in  the  midst  of 
us  ?  What  under-<surrenta  of  misery  there  are, 
which  do  not  meet  the  eye  as  it  glances  along  the 
glittering  shops  of  our  large  towns  !  The  world 
has  a  gay  frontispiece,  but  there  are  hideous  pages 
in  the  book,  lliink  of  these  multitudes  of  girls, 
living  upon  the  "  general  impression"  which  they 
are  to  be  "  gratified  to  learn,"  that  "  at  no  very 
distant  period" — some  ten  years,  we  suppose — 
"  the  hours  of  work  will  be  reduced  to  twelve  per 
diem!"  God  help  you,  poor  children  of  the 
needle !  sadder  words  we  never  read  ;  surely,  we 
may  say,  that,  not  only  "  hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick,"  but  that  hope  is  itself  an  unhope- 
ful thing,  when  we  are  to  cheer  ourselves  with 
the  prospect  of  twelve  hours'  toil  "  at  no  distant 
period."  There  are  indeed  exceptions  to  these 
fearful  practices ;  we  know  of  those  who  rule 
their  establishments  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  being 
deeply  warmed  with  the  principles  of  the  church, 
truly  care  for  those  over  whom  they  are  put  in 


charge.  M^y  their  number  be  increased,  for  they 
are  but  few  as  yet ! 

And  what  comes  of  all  .this  over- work  ?  for  to 
this  point  we  must  return.  The  results  may  be 
guessed  ;  the  young  dressmakers  are  utterly  unfit 
to  meet  temptation ;  mind  and  body  being  over- 
taxed, are  unequal  to  contend  with  the  suggestions 
of  evil,  whether  in  themselves  or  others ;  the 
whole  system  is  in  a  weak  and  morbid  state,  over- 
wrought and  fluctuating  between  nervous  excite- 
ment and  depression.  After  more  than  twelve 
hours'  toil,  can  we  expect  the  well-balanced,  well- 
judging,  calm,  and  self-possessed  mind  ?  Can  the 
soul  be  in  its  healthful  and  vigorous  state,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  resist  temptation  with  all  the  vigor  need- 
ful for  the  victory  ?  Surely  the  poor  victims  are 
caught  by  the  tempter  when  they  are  least  pre- 
pared ;  and  if  any  milk  of  human  kindness  or 
equity  runs  in  our  veins,  we  must  at  least  mix 
pity  with  reproof  when  we  see  them  fall  under 
such  trying  circumstances.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  they  should  in  some  sort  rush  to  ruin.  While 
some  in  their  weakened  state  are  besieged  and  fall, 
others,  when  the  hated  wheel  of  labor  stops  at  last, 
yearn  for  some  pleasure  to  fill  the  little  pause, 
some  excitement  to  stimulate  the  sinking  pulse, 
some  mirth  and  cheerfulness  to  brighten  the  scanty 
leisure  of  this  dreary,  drudging  life.  This  love 
of  pleasure,  at  all  times  natural  in  the  young,  is 
of  course  apt  to  take  a  morbid  turn  when  all  the 
frame,  bodily  and  spiritual,  is  in  a  morbid  state  ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  excess  of  toil  will  always 
have  a  reaction  in  excess  of  pleasure ;  the  one 
extreme  is  the  parent  of  the  other  ;  the  string  of 
the  bow,  stretched  too  tightly,  breaks  at  last ;  the 
mind  and  body,  strained  beyond  their  due  mark, 
become  disordered  and  unstrung.  Hence,  the  fe- 
vered lip  is  tempted  to  quaff  the  cup  of  guilty 
pleasure,  which,  in  its  cooler  hour,  it  would  have 
spurned  for  guileless  relaxation. 

Having  seen,  then,  another  form  of  temptation 
which  besets  the  females  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  we  will  pass  from  the  fruits  of  over-work  to 
still  another  cause  of  ruin  that  prevails  in  our 
manufacturing  towns — the  mixture  of  sexes  in 
ketones.  In  factories  certainly  great  improve- 
ment is  taking  place  ;  but  improvement  is  a  com- 
parative term,  and  effects  the  most  frightful  follow 
the  combination  of  girls  and  youths,  as  it  is  at 
present  managed.  The  evils  of  this  combination 
are  indeed  aggravated  by  one  of  the  causes  of  sin 
just  discussed — we  mean, over- work;  there  comes 
an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure,  especially  of  sen- 
sual pleasure,  where  the  true  law  of  labor  has 
been  transgressed.  We  were  lately  told  by  one 
before  whom  the  painful  fact  had  been  brought, 
that,  out  of  a  large  number  of  factory  girls,  con- 
firmed last  year  in  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  north,  not  one  hsid  kept  her  purity. 
All  had  fallen  ;  all  came  as  penitents  to  that  holy 
rite.  A  large  portion  of  this  mischief  was  laid  to 
the  mixture  of  sexes  at  time  of  work,  or  to  the 
congregating  of  the  young  when  the  work  ceased. 
We  must  remember  also,  as  bearing  upon  this 
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particular  point,  that  the  promiscuous  liviog  of 
the  poor  in  their  own  homes  paves  the  way  to 
ruin,  by  loosening  true  notions  of  purity  and  de- 
cency in  early  life ;  the  principle  of  modesty  has 
been  diluted  at  home,  and  thus,  when  the  girl 
grows  up,  and  is  thrown  with  companions  of  the 
opposite  sex, she  has  not, so  to  speak, a  fair  start; 
she  does  not  come  properly  armed  for  the  attack ; 
her  modesty  has  already  been  lowered,  and  the 
bloom  of  natural  feeling  has  been  rubbed  off.  The 
dwellings  of  the  poor, whether  in  town  or  country, 
lay  the  foundation  of  much  sin ;  and  we  hail  the 
erection  of  model  lodging-houses  aB  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  practical  instruments  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  morals  and  modesty  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  Talbot,  the  secretary  of  "  The  London  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  Young  Females,"  gives 
us  some  fearful  facts  relative  to  the  condition  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  We  will  furnish 
our  readers  with  a  single  sample  of  these  facts. 
"  From  a  paper  read  by  C.  Bowles  Fripp,  Esq., 
at  the  statistical  section  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  it  appears  that  in  Bristol  there 
were,  in  1839, 

556  families,  each  occupying  part  of  a  room. 

3,224 one  room  only. 

2,412 dose  and  confined 

apartments. 
4,752  children  above  seven  years  old  sleeping  in 

the  same  room  with  their  parents." 

We  need  not  indeed  multiply  facts  of  this  kind, 
as  even  in  the  best  country  parishes  it  is  hard  to  find 
cottages  sufficiently  large,  or  so  well  arranged,  as 
to  accommodate  the  inmates  with  due  regard  to 
proper  separation  of  sexes.  Neither  will  we  speak 
at  large  upon  the  defects  of  education,  the  want  of 
schools,  the  hurried  preparation  fpr  confirmation, 
the  example  of  parents,  the  fascination  of  attea- 
tions  firom  persons  of  higher  rank  than  thenoaelves ; 
all  of  which  are  to  be  considered  when  we  pass 
judgment  on  the  fallen  daughters  of  the  church. 
Enough,  we  tiust,  has  been  shown  to  dissipate  the 
idea,  strongly  fixed  in  many  minds,  that  the  mass 
of  erring  women  go  astray  out  of  mere  wanton- 
ness and  love  of  pleasure ;  and  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  host  of  palliating  circumstances  that  greatly 
lessen  the  wilfulness  of  their  sin.  We  think,  too, 
that  what  we  have  said  is  enough  to  show  there  is 
urgent  need  for  considering  and  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  whole  race  of  women  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life.  There  must  be  some  great  defects 
in  the  social  system,  where  vice  can  fairly  claim 
for  itself  so  large  a  number  of  palliating  circum- 
stances ;  and  while  we  freely  confess  the  need  of 
an  expanded  ecclesiastical  system,  to  give  educar 
tional  and  other  direct  religious  advantages  to  the 
poor,  yet  over-work  and  over-labor  come  rather 
within  the  scope  of  civil  jurisdiction,  guided  by  a 
Christian  spirit. 

Now  we  must  not  sit  down  in  the  bewildered 
inactivity  of  despair,  as  though  all  these  social 
evils  breaking  out  into  so  much  vice  were  beyond 
a  remedy.  Many  remedies  may  be  required,  and 
many  may  be  difficult  to  procure ;  but  still  the 


improvement  of  the  female  population  is,  at  leat/t^ 
to  be  attempted,  even  though  there  may  seen 
small  prospects  of  any  considerable  success.  For 
ourselves,  looking  to  these  two  great  tempters, 
poverty  and  over-work,  whether  acting  alone  or  in 
concert,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  a  vigor- 
ous, well-directed,  and  well-managed  system  of 
female  emigration,  stands  out  at  once  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  checking  these  strong  entice- 
ments to  sin.  To  drain  off  to  some  degree  the 
surplus  female  population,  is  the  work  that  at 
once  presents  itself  to  our  thoughts.  We  may 
increase  schools,  multiply  churches,  but  these  will 
not  raise  wages  nor  buy  bread.  They  may  help 
the  besieged  to  Hold  out  longer  in  time  of  siege, 
but  this  is  all ;  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  of  woric 
in  a  close  room  cannot  be  borne  without  hurt  both 
to  soul  and  body ;  And  we  little  know  the  power 
of  hunger  in  loosening  principle,  where  principle 
has  taken  root.  We  must  reduce  the  number,  to 
reduce  the  temptations  of  women ;  and  if  we  treat 
them  as  so  many  ^*  hands,"  the  business-like  and 
mechanical  view  of  the  sex,  we  find  that  while 
we  have  an  excess  at  home,  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  these  living  implements  of  industry 
abroad.  Our  colonies  ask  for  female  immigra- 
tion. The  last  of  the  colonization  circulars^issaed' 
by  government,  furnishes  us  with  the  most  autheDr 
tic  accounts  of  the  want  of  women,  while  so  many 
thousands  are  pining  -in  England  for  the  very 
scantiest  subsistence.  In  New  Brunswick  we  are 
told  that ''  labor,  such  as  the  business  of  the  ooun- 
try  requires,  is  both  scarce  and  dear ;  and  that 
1000  good  and  healtliy  laborers  (with  their  fam- 
ilies, eqasl  to  5000  souls)  would  find  employment." 
Of  South  Australia  it  is  said,  that  *'  young  umDai> 
ried  females,  who  emigrate  to  South  Australia 
without  friends  or  relations  on  board,  are,  aa  ar- 
riving in  the  colony,  at  once  removed  from  the 
vessel,  bringing  them  to  a  house  in  Adelaide, 
where  every  necessary  comfort  is  in  readinesa  for 
their  reception.  They  are  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  a  matron ;  and  a  committee  of 
ladies  have  benevolently  undertaken  to  assist  them 
in  finding  suitable  employment;"  this  ia  proof 
enough  <^  the  demand.  In  New  Zealand  we  read 
that  ''dairy  women  and  respectable  female  aer- 
vants  were  much  wanted."  When  we  come  to 
wages,  we  have  evidence  of  the  want,  not  of 
needlewomen,  but  of  servants.  In  New  South 
Wales,  a  plain  cook's  wages  vary  from  24/.  to  28/. 
per  annum ;  dairymaids,  from  17/.  to  25/. ;  hooao- 
maids,  from  18/.  to  28/.  In  Van  Diemen'a  Land 
the  same  class  of  servants  varies  from  10/.  to  85/. 
per  annum  ;  and  needlewomen  in  that  colony  can 
obtain  20/.  to  30/.  a  year.  To  a  weU-govemed 
system  of  female  emigration  we  therefore  look,  as 
the  means  of  raising  the  price  of  female  labor 
here  to  such  a  height  as  to  supply  at  least  the 
necessaries  oi  life,  and  to  prevent  the  ezhaostioft 
of  the  frame  by  over-work. 

As  regards  the  female  population  thai  remaiii* 
at  home,  many  measures  for  its  impioveaieajt 
present  themselves.     Increased  proviauKi  in  tbt 
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dwellings  of  the  poor,  better  arrmgement  and 
sab-diyiaion  of  rooms,  are  points  deeply  to  be  eon- 
aidered  by  all  owners  of  such  prop^ty.  The 
matter  should  be  more  looked  into;  country 
squires  may  profitably  traverse  their  estates,  and 
inspect  the  aooonmiodation  which  their  cottages 
afibrd.  In  such  an  inspection  they  will  find 
much  to  shock  them ;  and,  doubtless,  many  will 
be  moved  to  lessen  the  evils  which,  for  want  of 
inquiry,  they  little  suspect  to  exist.  In  large 
towns,  so  great  is  the  number  of  friendless  and 
orphan  girls  who  live  by  the  needle,  and  are  con- 
demned to  hide  themselves  in  wretched,  comfort- 
less attics,  that  we  feel,  if  more  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable houses  could  be  provided  for  them  after 
their  work,  many  would  be  saved  from  the  way 
of  sin.  A  modd-lodging  for  needlewomen  would, 
we  conceive,  be  a  great  boon  ;  and  if  there  were 
a  common  hall  for  breakfast  and  tea,  they  might, 
by  their  combined  resources,  have  sufficient  nour- 
ishment as  well  as  fellowship.  Such  a  house 
placed  under  rule,  and  conducted  on  good  princi- 
ples, might  save  many  a  lonely  girl  from  seeking 
for  &lse  excitement,  and  hurrying  from  her  silent, 
dreary  garret  to  gay  scenes  of  dissipation.  We 
will  not  venture  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
more  religious  preventives  that  are  now  urgently 
required  ;  more  schools,  increased  pastoral  visitar 
lion  and  watchfulness,  plainer  speaking  in  our 
pulpits  on  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  according  to 
apostolic  examples,  warmer  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools  we  raise,  longer  and  more  careful 
preparation  for  confirmation — these  are  points 
which  press  themselves  into  our  minds,  but  on 
which  we  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak  at 
length. 

While  we  are  thus  hopefully  busying  our^ 
selves  with  fair  schemes  for  the  prevention  of  fe- 
male vice,  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  back  to  the 
consideration  of  their  State  who  have  already 
fidlen.  Preventive  measures  may  benefit  the  chil- 
dren that  are  growing  up  in  the  perilous  atmos- 
phere of  the  lower  walks  of  life,  but  there  are 
thousands  already  sick  in  soul,  already  under  the 
power  of  sin,  already  leprous  and  unclean.  What 
is  to  be  done  for  that  large  mass  of  women,  young 
in  years,  yet  deeply  steeped  in  sin  I  We  have 
considered  the  palliating  circumstances  under 
which  so  many  fadl ;  we  have  required  that  these 
circumstances  riionld  be  fairly  weighed  in  the 
measurement  of  their  guilt,  under  the  full  impres- 
sion that  the  just  and  candid  consideration  of  their 
ease  would  rouse  pity  and  deep  compassion  ;  we  are 
sure  that  these  feelings  of  pitifufaiess  will  rise  in 
those  who  have  hitherto  too  hastily  condemned 
or  left  the  fellen  to  lie  in  the  pit,  as  though  it 
were  a  wilful  and  self-chosen  fidl.  But  if  there 
is  cause  for  compassion,  then  surely  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  sigh  over  our  fallen  sisters,  at  the 
thought  of  all  the  wasted  beauty,  and  youth,  and 
health  yielded  to  purposes  most  vile  and  draggled 
in  the  dirt.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  aching 
hearts,  as  amid  our  own  safe  houses,  with  all  the 
pnvileges  of  our  holy  faith,  our  thoughts  turn  to 


those  perishing  multitudes  who  have  been  beaten 
down  by  temptations  we  have  never  known. 
Surely  Christian  pity  is  not  to  end  in  sighs  or 
bitter  thoughts;  surely,  with  all  this  sin  and 
wretchedness,  these  beginnings  of  hell  in  the 
midst  of  us,  we  need  vigorous,  energetic,  self-^ 
nying  compassion ;  we  need  some  great  and  active 
endeavors  to  lift  up  them  that  are  fallen,  in  the 
name  of  Him  ''who  receiveth  sinners,"  to 
search  out  with  all  earnest  love  the  stray  sheep 
caught  in  the  thickets  of  this  evil  world  and  almost 
dead.  The  church  must  be  up  and  doing  in  this 
cause ;  the  members  of  the  church  mast  hasten  to 
give  holy  dielter  to  those  who  can  be  fetched 
back.  All  that  we  can  see  of  practical  compas* 
sion  is  here  and  there  some  dbmal  house  at  the 
outskirts  of  a  town,  entitled  *'  a  Penitentiary,"  and 
calculated  to  receive  but  a  scanty  fellowship  of 
penitents.  If  we  put  all  these  penitentiaries  to- 
gether, we.  find  them  utterly  unequal  in  magni- 
tude to  the  evil  with  which  they  cope,  ill-support- 
ed, scraping  on  from  year  to  year  with  a  sort  of 
consumptive  life,  and  attracting  little  sympathy  or 
interest.  An  increase  of  penitentiaries  is  loudly 
called  for,  as  the  first  step  of  practical  pity.  Tfa« 
sentence  of  utter,  final  excommunication  passed  by 
the  world  on  fallen  women,  must  not  be  allowed 
any  longer  to  violate  the  plain  terms  of  the 
covenant  of  grace ;  mercy  must  practically  be 
shown,  and  places  of  refoge,  houses  of  mercy, 
supplied  for  ^ose  who  are  moved  to  rise  up  and 
confess  their  sins.  The  church  cannot  widiout 
peril  shrink  from  taking  this  cause  in  hand.  It 
has  been  pushed  aside  too  long.  The  subject  is 
not  to  be  dropped  by  common  consent ;  souls  are 
perishing ;  a  great  burden  of  neglect  is  on  us.  A 
plain  duty  is  plainly  put  before  us. 

But  not  only  do  we  want  an  increase  of  peni- 
tentiaries, we  want  the  true  preaching  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  evangelical  repentance.  We  know 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  everywhere  taught  in  this 
divided  land,  in  all  its  fulness  of  severity  or  of 
hope;  easier  and  smoother  roads  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  feet  of  those  who  have  sinned ;  the ' 
house  that  has  been  laid  low  by  sin  is  often  run 
up  in  rash  haste,  and  plastered  over  with  untem- 
pered  mortar.  And,  alas !  the  imperfect  views  of 
repentance  now  abroad  have  found  their  way  into 
the  greater  part  of  the  few  penitentiaries  that  ex- 
ist ;  most  of  these  institutions  are  in  the  hands  of 
mistaken  religionists  ;  and  while  we  give  them  all 
praise  for  sincerity,  for  zeal,  for  pure  intention, 
for  the  conscientious  infusion  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples, we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  imper- 
fection of  their  views  on  the  subject  of  repentance. 
Hence  we  see  the  need  for  the  sound  part  of  the 
church  taking  up  this  neglected  cause,  that  sounder 
doctrine  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  who  de- 
sire to  escape  their  sins.  The  true  sinfolness  of 
their  sin,  and  the  true  nature  of  repentance,  and 
ttie  true  terms  of  forgiveness,  and  the  true  spirit 
of  efifectual  repentance,  these  great  features  of 
true  systematic  preaching  of  the  gospel,  can  only 
be  found  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church.     Unless 
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there  is  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, all  is  wrongly— -all  imperfectly  done ; 
the  foundation  is  not  laid  on  gospel  truth,  but  on 
mirf^en  and  deficient  views  of  it.  Those  who 
in  holy  baptism  were  indeed  regenerate,  and  then 
fell  jfrom  grace  given,  take  of  course  far  too  ten- 
der a  view  of  their  sin,  if  they  are  taught  that 
they  were  never  new-bom,  never  children  of  God, 
never  members  of  Christ,  never  influenced  by  the 
Spirit,  but  have  the  regenerating  gift  yet  to  re- 
ceive. We  see  at  once  how  they  can  excuse 
their  Mi,  when  they  are  told  they  were  in  an  un- 
converted, unregenerate  state  ;  *'  how  could  we 
have  stood,  how  could  we  have  resisted  the  devil 
or  our  own  lusts" — they  may  well  ask — "  when 
we  were  carnally  alienated  from  GrodV*  Though 
ttkey  may  see  that  their  course  was  sinful,  they 
will  at  once  palliate  it  by  saying  it  was  natu- 
ral, and  that  no  grace  gave  them  the  power  of 
resisting  the  natural  man.  They  fly  to  a  doctrine 
that  dilutes  their  guilt ; ,  they  do  not  see  it  in  its 
true  blackness,  as  a  continued  grieving  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  the  daily  desecration  of  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  thus  they  only  repent  of 
lesser  sinfulness  than  that  for  which  they  are 
really  accountable  before  God ;  repentance,  at  all 
times  apt  to  fall  short  in  depth  and  inten^ty,  starts 
with  too  low  a  standard,  and  thus  falls  infinitely 
beneath  the  requirements  of  the  case.  How 
grievous  is  it  to  think  that  those  who  come  to 
houses  of  repentance  should  there  be  checked  in 
their  proper  task,  instead  of  receiving  sound 
teaching!  The  Apostle  St.  Paul  teaches  the 
church  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  those  who 
have  fallen  into  hurtful  lusts ;  he  lays  down  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  as  both  giving 
them  the  real  view  of  the  nature  of  their  sin,  and 
of  the  hope  of  pardon  and  renewal  of  spiritual 
life,  when  he  exclaims  to  this  very  class  of  sin- 
ners, (for  though  his  appeal  is  addressed  to  the 
sinners  of  the  stronger  sex,  it  is  of  course  applica- 
ble to  both,)  **  What,  know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  in 
*  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  for  ye  are  not  your 
own?" 

In  any  true  penitentiary  this  should  be  the  foun- 
dation, the  ground-work  of  all  teaching.  The 
sinners  must  be  told  that  they  have  sinned  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  own  bodies  which  He 
has  consecrated;  here  they  see  the  hoinousness 
of  their  sin ;  and  in  the  same  words  that  represent 
the  greatness  of  their  guilt,  is  contained  the  call 
to  repentance,  and  the  hope  of  a  revival  of  their 
spiritual  life.  "  What  ?"  he  argues,  "  do  you  see 
what  you  are  about  ?  Hasten  to  quit  your  sins ; 
Yepent  of  yielding  your  consecrated  bodies  to  such 
guilty  ways;  the  very  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  still  in  you,  not  utterly  quenched 
or  driven  out,  is  a  call  to  repentance,  and  full  of 
promise  of  pardon."  Penitentiaries  deeply  im- 
bued with  these  divine  principles  are  required  in 
these  perilous  times,  that  the  church  may  fulfil  its 
oflice  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance.  May  God 
raise  up  friends  for  the  Magdalenes  of  our  day ! 


We  will  only  add,  that  we  observe  with  pleasuie, 
that  a  church  penitentiary  is  about  to  be  formed. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  measure  are  com- 
prised in  an  interesting  publication  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Armstrong,  Vicar  of  Xidenham,  and  author  of 
several  valuable  works.  We  cordially  wish  sue 
cess  to  his  benevolent  enterprise. 

From  the  Edinbargh  Reriew. 
Tlie  London  Catalogue  of  Books  pttbUshed  in  Great 
Britain,  with  thar  Sizes,  Prices,  and  PvbUshers* 
Names,  from  1814  to  1846.    London :  8to.,  pp. 
542. 

*'  When  a  man  has  once  resolved  npon  a  sub- 
ject— then  for  a  text,"  says'Sterne,  "  Cappadocia, 
Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  is  as 
good  as  any  in  the  Bible."  Without  pretending 
to  be  so  easily  satisfied '  as  that  very  accommodat- 
ing divine,  we  shall  choose,  for  our  present  text, 
the  London  Catalogue ;  nor  shall  ^e  be  without 
grave  precedents,  both  in  his  discourses  and  in 
those  of  much  better  theologians,  if  we  should  ul- 
timately allow  the  text  to  play  but  an  insignificant 
part  in  the  sermon. 

Our  readers  will  readily  surmise  that  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  criticize  this  curious  volume,  or  to 
trouble  them  with  any  specimens  of  its  contents. 
But  though  we  have  little  to  say  of  it,  it  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  us ;  and,  in  truth,  we  appre- 
hend theie  are  few  productions  oi  the  press  more 
suggestive  of  instructive  and  profitable  reflection. 
Still,  as  it  only  conveys  wisdom  in  broken  and 
stanmiering  accents,  we  must  endeavor,  according 
to  our  ability,  to  give  clearer  utterance  to  some  of 
the  lessons  it  teaches. 

This  closely  printed  book  contains  542  pages ; 
i^d,  after  all,  comprises  a* catalogue  of  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  literature  of  the  time ;  in  fact,  only 
the  titles  of  the  new  works,  and  new  editions  of 
old  works,  which  have  issued  from  the  Brit- 
ish press  between  the  years  1814  and  1846 ;  and 
not  all  of  these.  To  this  prodigious  mass  each 
day  is  adding  fresh  accumulations ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  speculate  a  little  on  the  probable 
consequences. 

Some  may  perhaps,  at  first,  be  inclined  to  pre- 
dict that  mankind  will  in  time  be  oppressed  by  the 
excess  of  their  intellectual  wealth ;  and  that,  oper- 
ating like  the  gold  of  Villa  Rica,  (to  which  it 
would  seem  that  we  might  soon  have  to  add  that 
of  California,)  the  superabundance  of  the  precious 
metal  may  lead  to  the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of 
the  countries  so  equivocally  blessed.  It  may  be 
feared  that  a  superficial  and  flimsy  knowledge, 
gained  by  reading  a  very  little  on  an  infinity  of 
subjects,  without  prolonged  and  systematic  attention 
to  any,  will  be  the  result ;  and  such  knowledge, 
it  can'  hardly  be  disputed,  will  be  in  effect  much 
the  same  as  ignorance.  Singular,  if  the  very 
means  by  which  we  take  security  against  a  second 
invasion  of  barbarism,  should,  by  its  excess  of  ac- 
tivity, bring  about  a  condition  not  very  much  bel- 
ter !  '*A  mill  will  not  go,"  such  reasoners  will 
say,  *'  if  there  be  no  water ;  but  it  will  be  as 
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efiectually  stopped  if  there  be  too  much. "   In  brief, 
it  may  seem  to  be  one  of  those  cases,  if  oyer  there 
was  one,  in  which  b\d  Hesiod^s  paradoxicd  maxim 
applies — that  •*  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole ; 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  much  smaller  fraction. 

And  this  dreaded  result  would  certainly  be  re- 
alized, if  men  were  to  attempt  to  make  their  studies 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  books 
around  them.  Compelled  to  read  something  of 
everything,  it  is  certain  they  would  know  nothing 
of  anything.  And,  in  fact,  we  see  this  tendency 
more  or  less  exemplified  in  the  case  of  yast  num- 
bers, who^  without  definite  purpose  or  selection  of 
topics,  spend  such  time  as  they  can  give  to  the 
improvement  of  their  minds  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  in  little  else  than  the  casual  perusal 
of  fragments  of  all  sorts  of  books ;  who  live  on 
the  scraps  of  an  infinite  variety  of  broken  meats 
which  they  have  stuffed  into  their  beggar's  wal- 
let; scraps  which,  after  all,  only  just  keep  them 
from  absolute  starvation.  There  are  not  a  few 
men  who  would  have  been  learned,  if  not  wise, 
had  the  paragraphs  and  pages  they  had  actually 
read,  been  on  well-defined  subjects,  and  mutually 
connected  ;  but  who,  as  it  is,  possess  nothing  be- 
yond fragments  of  uncertain,  inaccQrate,  ill-remem- 
bered, unsystematized  information ;  and  a^the  best 
are  entitled  only  to  the  praise  of  being  very  artifi- 
cially and  elaborately  ignorant ;  dififering  from  the 
utterly  uncultivated,  only  as  a  parrot  who  talks 
without  understanding  what  it  says,  differs  from  a 
parrot  who  cannot  talk  at  all. 

But  this  tendency,  though  it  must  attend  the 
unlimited  increase  of  books,  and  though  we  see  it 
often  most  unhappily  realized  in  individual  cases, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  readily  corrected.  The  ma- 
jority of  men  will^  as  h^etofore,  only  read  what 
answers  their  purpose  on  the  particular  subjects 
which  necessity  or  inclination  prompts  them  to 
cultivate ;  while  many  of  those  who  are  not  thns 
protected  by  circumstances,  will  be  as  effectually 
secured  from  such  dangers  by  a  sound  education. 
That  must  be  our  safeguard  against  the  formation 
of  the  pernicious  habit  of  desultory  reading ; — and 
against  an  ambitious,  but  ill-judged  attempt  at  ob- 
taining encydlopaedic  knowledge.  This  last  am- 
bition, indeed,  is  but  a  more  laborious  path  to  the 
same  conclusion  ;  and  robs  the  mind  at  once  both 
of  that  mental  discipline  which  will  always  follow 
the  thorough  investigation  of  a  limited  class  of 
subjects,  and  of  that  really  accurate  knowledge 
which  such  a  limited  survey  alone  can  ever  securely 
impart.  The  field  of  knowledge  does  not  admit 
of  universal  conquerors ;  according  to  the  happy 
saying  of  Sydney  Smith — if  science  is  their /or/6, 
omniscience  is  their  foible. 

At  ail  events,  one  thing  is  clear:  to  guard 
against  this  danger,  will  demand,  as  time  roUs  on, 
an  increasing  attention  to  the  prime  object  of  all 
education — the  formation  of  sound  habits  of  mind 
— ^the  discipline  of  the  faculties — a  Aing  of  in- 
finitely more  consequence  than  the  mete  variety 
of  the  information  attained.  There  will  also  be 
vequiied  eflSirts,   more   and  more   strenuous,  to 


digest  and  systematize,  from  time  to  time,  the  ever- 
growing accumulations  of  literature ;  and  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  clues  through  this  immense 
and  bewildering  labyrinth,  or  rather  through  the 
several  parts  of  it ;  for  who  eaa  thread  the  whole  ? 
Nor  are  the  best  modes  of  pursuing  study  unwor- 
thy of  attention.  Indeed,  a  very  useful  book  (if 
we  could  get  a  Leibnitz  or  a  Gibbon  to  compose 
it)  might  be  written  on  the  "  art  of  reading  bopks" 
in  the  most  profitable  manner.  If  students  had 
patience  for  it,  (though  the  progress  might  be 
slower,)  we  are  convinced  that  a  much  deeper  and 
better  compacted  knowledge  would  be  obtained  by 
a  more  thorongh  adherence  to  the  maxim  so  warm- 
ly approved  by  the  great  historian  just  mentioned, 
"  multum  legere,  potius  quam  multa,"  and  by  a 
constant  habit  of  examining  the  scope  and  context 
of  the  authors  referred  to  on  any  important  points. 
The  knowledge  thus  acquired,  partly  from  the 
trouble  it  gives,  partly  from  the  many  associations 
suggested  by  the  collation  of  different  writen,  and 
the  comparison  of  different  styles  and  modes  of 
thought ;  nay,  even  by  different  forms  and  t3rpe  of 
the  books  themselves,  seldom  fails  to  be  firmly  im- 
pressed on  the  memory.  These  collateral  aids 
are  like  reflectors,  which  increase  indefinitely  the 
intensity  of  light,  and  render  a  subject  luminous 
which  would  otherwise  be  obscure.  How  instruc- 
tive are  these  words  of  Gibbon — himself  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  what  even  a  postdiluvian  life  in- 
dustriously employed  may  accomplish :  "  We  ought 
to  attend  not  so  much  to  the  order  of  our  books,  as 
of  our  thoughts.  The  perusal  of  a  particular  work 
gives  birth  perhaps  to  ideas  unconnected  with  the 
subject  it  treats ;  I  pursue  these  ideas,  and  quit  my 
proposed  plan  of  reading,"*  .  .  .  "I  sus- 
pended my  perusal  of  any  new  books  on  a  subject, 
till  I  had  reviewed  all  that  I  knew,  or  believed,  or 
had  thought  on  it,  that  I  might  be  qualified  fto  dis- 
cern how  much  the  authors  added  to  my  original 

stock."t 

Perpetual  access  to  a  large  library,  it  may  be 
suspected,  is  often  an  impediment  to  a  thorough 
digestion  of  knowledge,  by  tempting  to  an  unwise 
indulgence.  There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  said 
he  always  read  borrowed  books  with  double  atten- 
tion as  well  as  profit,  because  he  could  not  hope 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  them  at  pleasure ! 
This,  of  course,  pre-supposes  that  he  returned  the 
books  he  borrowed — an  event  which,  we  fear,  does 
not  always  happen. 

It  IB  probable,  indeed,  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  well  selected  books — even  when 
our  own — would,  generally,  be  likely  to  form  a 
sounder  and  more  serviceable  knowledge  than  the 
unlimited  range  of  a  large  library.  Most  readers 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  fastidious  mood  with 
which,  in  moments  of  leisure,  they  have  stood  be- 
fore a  goodly  assortment  of  attractive  writers,  and 
instead  of  making  a  substantial  repast,  as  they 

*  Extra!  Is  Jtaisonn^es  de  mes  Lectures.  He  adds,  "  Si 
j'aTois  suiTi  mon  ^and  chemin,  au  bout  de  ma  longue  car- 
ridre, J'aurois  h  peine  pa  retrouver  les  traces  de  mes  idtes." 

t  Memoirs ;— and  thought  worthy  of  being  twice  cited 
by  Mr.  D'Isracli. 
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would  have  done  with  less  to  diBtract  their  choice, 
have  humored  the  vagaries  of  a  delicate  appetite- 
toyed  with  this  rich  dainty  and  that — and  afler  all 
have  felt  like  a  school-boy  who  has  dined  upon 
tarts^that  they  have  spoiled  their  digestion  with- 
out satisfying  their  hunger ! 

But  without  stopping  any  longer  to  examine  this 
paradox — whether  the  multiplication  of  books  is 
to  produce  a  diminution  of  knowledge  or  not — 
there  are  other  consequences  of  the  prodigious 
activity  of  the  modem  press  far  more  certain  to 
arise,  and  which  well  deserve  a  little  consid- 
eration. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  consequences 
will  be  the  disappearance  from  the  world  of  that 
always  rare  animal,  the  s(h€alled  *'  universal 
scholar."  Even  of  that  ill-defined  creature  called 
"  a  well-informed  man"  and  '*  general  student," 
it  will  be  perpetually  harder  to  find  exemplars ; 
while  assuredly  the  Huets,  the  Scaligers,  the 
Leibnitses,  must  become  as  extinct  as  the  icthyo- 
saurus  or  the  megatherium.  It  is  true  that,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  such  a  creature  as 
**  the  universal  scholar"  does  not,  and  never  did 
exist.  But  there  as  certainly  have  been  men  who 
had  traversed  a  sufiSciently  large  segment  of  the 
entire  circumference  of  existing  science  and  liter- 
ature, to  render  the  name  something  more  than  a 
ridiculous  hyperbole.  It  is  commonly  indeed,  and 
truly  said,  to  be  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
prosecute  researches  with  accuracy  in  all,  or  even 
many  dififerent  branches  of  knowledge  :  that  what 
is  gained  in  surface  is  lost  in  depth  ;  that  the 
principle  of  the  "  division  of  labor"  strictly  ap- 
plies here  as  in  arts  and  manufactures,  and  that 
each  mind  must  restrict  itself  to  a  very  few  lim- 
ited subjects,  if  any  are  to  be  really  mastered. 
All  this  is  most  true.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  the  principle  of  the 
''  division  of  labor"  finds  limits  to  its  application 
much  sooner  than  in  handicrafts.  The  voracious 
''  helluo  librorum"  is  not  more  to  be  suspected  of 
ill-digested  and  superficial  knowledge,  than  he 
whom  the  proverb  tells  us  to  avoid,  (though  for  a 
very  dififerent,  and,  as  we  suspect,  less  valid  reason,) 
the  man  ''  unius  libri."*  A  certain  amount  o£ 
knowledge  of  several  subjects,  often  of  many,  is 
necessary  to  render  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of 
these  servicable  ;  and  without  it,  the  most  minute 
knowledge  of  any  one  alone  would  be  like  half 
a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  hand  with  but  one  finger. 
What  is  that  amount  must  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  the  object 
for  which  he  wants  it ;  the  safe  maximum  will 
vary  in  dififerent  cases. 

There  are  opposite  dangers.  The  knowledge 
of  each  particular  thing  that  a  man  can  study  will 

*  For  what  can  be  suggested  in  favor  of  the  "  Man  nf 
One  Book,"  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  D*Israeli  on  that  subiect  in  his  "  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature."  There  is  iruth  m  what  be  says  ;  but 
if  the  pruTerb  is  to  he  taken  at  all  literally,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  has  less  than  the  usual  averai^e  of  prorer- 
bioi  wisdom,  and  that  the  "  man  of  one  book*'  will  prove 
but  a  shallow  fellow. 


always  be  imperfect.  The  most  "  minute  phik»- 
opher"  cannot  pretend  perfection  of  knowledge 
even  in  his  little  domain ;  and  if  it  were  perfect 
to-day,  the  leakage  of  memory  would  make  it  im- 
perfect by  to-morrow.  No  subject  can  be  named* 
which  is  not  inexhaustible  to  the  spirit  of  man. 
Whether  he  looks  at  nature  through  the  micro- 
scope or  the  telescope,  he  sees  wonders  disclosed 
on  either  side  which  extend  into  infinity — the  ia- 
finitely  great  or  the  infinitely  little — and  can  set 
no  limits  to  the  approxinuOe  perfection  with  which 
he  may  study  them.  It  is  the  same  also  with 
languages  and  with  any  branch  of  moral  or  meta- 
physical science.  A  man  may,  if  he  will,  be  all 
his  life  long  employed  upon  a  single  language,  and 
never  absolutely  master  its  vocabulary,  much  leas 
its  idioms ;  but,  like  the  ancient,  afler  many  yean 
of  solitary  application,  have  still  to  proclaim  him- 
self a  foreigner  to  the  first  apple-woman  he  meets, 
by  some  solecism  too  subtle  for  any  but  a  native 
ear  to  detect  it. 

The  limits  within  which  any  subject  is  to  be 
.pursued  must  therefore  be  determined  by  utility ; 
meantime,  it  is  certain  that  one  cannot  be  pvofit»- 
bly  pursued  alone.  Such,  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, is  the  strict  connection  and  interdependenoe 
of  all  branches  of  science,  that  the  best  way  of 
obtaining  a  useful  knowledge  of  any  one  is  to 
combine  it  with  more.  The  true  limit  between 
too  minute .  and  too  wide  a  survey  may  be  ofUn 
difiicult  to  find  ;  nevertheless,  such  a  limit  always 
exists ;  and  he  who  should  pause  over  any  one 
subject,  however  minute,  till  he  had  absolutely 
mastered  it,  would  be  as  far  from  that  limit  with 
regard  to  all  the  practical  ends  of  knowledge,  as 
if  he  had  sufifered  his  mind  to  dissipate  iteelf  in  a 
vague  attempt  at  encyclopaedic  attainments.  The 
statement  of  Maclaurin  on  this  point,  expressed  in 
a  characteristically  mathematical  form,  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  "Our  knowledge,"  says 
he,  "is  vastly  greater  than  the  sum  of  what  all 
its  objects  separately  could.  afiR>rd;  and  when  a 
new  object  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addition 
to  our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we 
already  know  ;  so  that  it  increases  not  as  the  new 
objects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  pn^r> 
Uon."« 

At  all  events,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  various,  and  for  all  practical  puz^ 
poses,  solid  attainments  of  superior  minds.  There 
is  a  piece  of  self-flattery  by  which  little  minds 
oflen  try  to  reduce  great  minds  to  their  own  level. 
"  True,"  it  is  said,  "  such  men  have  very  various 
knowledge,  but  it  is  all  superficial;  they  have 
not  surrendered  themselves  to  any  one  branch  suP 
ficiently;"  and  all  this,  perhaps,  because  they 
have  not  cultivated  with  the  most  elaborate  indus- 
try every  little  comer  of  it,  and  because  they  have 
had  some  conception  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
forti  of  a  large  subject.  The  minute  antiquary 
(if  he  be  nothing  more)  talks  in  this  style  if  ha 
finds  you  ignorant  of  the  shape  of  an  old  budds 

*  MadauriD's  Aocoont  of  Nowtoo*s  Discoveries,  p.  9M. 
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of  such  a  date ! — "  Ton  know  nothing  of  antiqui- 
ties." The  minute  geographer,  if  he  discovers 
that  you  have  never  heard  of  some  obscure  town 
at  the  antipodes,  will  tell  you^you  know  nothing 
of  geography.  The  minute  historian,  if  he  finds 
that  you  never  knew,  or  perhaps  have  known 
twenty  times,  and  never  cared  to  remember,  some 
event  utterly  insignificant  to  ail  real  or  imaginable 
purposes  of  history — will  tell  you  that  you  know 
nothing  of  history.  And  yet,  discerning  the  lim* 
its  within  which  the  several  branches  of  knowl- 
edge should  be  pursued,  you  may,  after  all,  for  all 
important  objects,  have  attained  a  more  serviceable 
and  prompt  command  over  those  very  branches  in 
which  your  complacent  censor  flatters  himself  that 
he  excels. 

But  to  return  to  the  prospects  of  the  so-called 
"  univerail  scholar."  There  have  been  in  every 
age  men  who,  gifted  with  gigantic  powers,  pro- 
digious memory,  and  peculiar  modes  of  arranging 
and  retaining  knowledge,  have  aspired  to  a  com- 
prehensive acquaintance  with  all  tiie  chief  produc- 
tions of  the  human  intellect  in  all  time ;  who  have 
made  extensive  incursions  into  every  branch  of 
human  learning ;  and  whose  knowledge  has  borne 
something  like  an  appreciable  ratio  to  the  sum 
total  of  literature  and  science  ;  who,  as  Fontenelle 
expressively  says  of  Leibnitz,  have  managed  '*  to 
drive  all  the  sciences  abreast."  Such  minds  have 
always  been  rare ;  but,  as  we  have  observed,  they 
must  soyn  become  extinct.  For  what  is  to  be- 
come of  them,  in  after  ages,  as  the  domain  of  hu- 
man knowledge  indefinitely  widens,  and  the  crea- 
tions of  human  genius  indefinitely  multiply  ?  Not 
that  there  will  not  be  m^  who  will  then  know 
absolutely  more,  and  with  far  greater  accuracy, 
than  their  less  favored  predecessors ;  nevertheless, 
their  knowledge  must  bear  a  continually  diminish- 
ing ratio  to  the  sum  of  human  science  and  litera- 
ture; they  must  traverse  a  smaller  and  smaller 
segment  of  the  ever  widening  circle !  Nay,  it 
may  well  be,  that  the  accumulations  of  even  one 
science  (chemistry,  or  astronomy,  for  instance) 
may  be  too  vast,  for  one  brief  life  to  master.* 
Or,  since  that  thought  is  really  too  immense  to  be 
other  than  vague,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  some 
very  slender  additions  to  the  task  of  the  future 

♦  In  "Germanjr  alone,"  says  Menzcl,  "according  to  a 
xnoHenite  calculation,  ten  millions  (7)  of  volumes  are  an- 
nually printed.  As  the  catalogue  of  every  Leipzig  half- 
yearly  book-fair  contains  the  names  of  more  than  a 
thousand  German  authors,  we  may  compute  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  living  in  Germany  about  fiAy 
thousand  men  who  have  written  one  or  more  hooks. 
Should  that  nomher  increase  at  the  same  rate  that  it  has 
hitherto  done,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  catalogue 
of  ancient  and  modem  Grerman  authors  will  contain  more 
names  than  there  are  living  readers.  *  *  *  In  the  yenr 
1816  there  were  published  for  the  first  time  more  than 
three  thousand  hooks ;  in  1S22,  for  the  first  time,  above 
fonr  thousand  books ;  in  1827,  for  the  first  time,  above 
five  thousand ;  in  1332,  for  the  first  time,  altove  six 
thousand ;  the  numbers  thus  increasing  one  thousand 
every  five  years."— (Gordon's  "Translation  of  MenzePs 
■  German  Literature.")  The  translator  adds,  from  the 
Conversations-Lexicon,  the  numbers  published  annually 
to  1837,  in  which  year  they  were  nearly  eight  thousand. 
The  literary  activity  of  France  and  EnglaiM,  though  sot 
lo  great,  has  been  prodigious. 


*'  universal  scholar,"  imposed  during  the  last  few 
years.  Let  us  think  only  of  some  few  of  those 
voluminous  authors  who  have  appeared,  in  our 
own  country  ahney  and  in  the  single  departments 
of  history  and  polite  letters,  within  the  last 
century,  or  even  within  two  generations,  and 
with  whom  not  only  all  who  pretend  to  profound 
scholarship,  but  all,  *'  well-informed  men,"  are 
presumed  to  have  some  acquaintance; — to  say 
nothing  of  living  writers  and  the  vast  mass  of 
excellent  literature  which  they  are  every  year 
pouring  into  the  world !  Let  us  think  only  of  the 
voluminous  remains  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Gibbon, 
Hume,  Robertson,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Crabbe, 
Byron,  Walter  Scott,  (with  his  hundred  volumes,) 
and  some  scores  of  other  great  names.  Now  as 
human  life,  it  has  been  justly  said,  remains  brief 
as  ever,  while  its  task  is  daily  enlarging,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  that  the  '*  general  scholar"  of 
each  succeeding  age  must  be  content  with  possess- 
ing a  less  and  less  fraction  of  the  entire  products 
of  the  human  mind.  '*  Happy  men,"  we  are 
half  inclined  ungratefully  to  say,  *'  whp  lived 
when  a  library  consisted,  like  that  of  a  medisval 
monastery,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  volumes,  and 
who  thought  they  knew  everything  when  they  had 
read  these!  Happy  our  fathers,  who  were  not 
tormented  with  the  sight  of  unnumbered  creations 
of  genius  which  we  must  sigh  to  think  we  can 
never  make  our  own !" 

The  final  disposal  of  all  this  msss  of  literature 
is  with  some  easily  managed.  The  bad  will 
perish,  it  is  said,  and  the  good  remain.  The 
former  statement  is  true  enough;  the  latter  not 
so  clear.  *^  Bad  books,"  says  Menzel,  "  have 
their  season  just  as  vermin  have.  They  come  in 
swarms,  and  perish  before  we  are  aware.  •  •  • 
How  many  thousand  books  have  gone  the  way  of 
all  paper,  or  are  now  mouldering  in  our  libraries  ? 
Many  of  our  books,  however,  will  not  last  even  so 
long,  for  the  paper  itself  is  as  bad  as  its  contents." 
All  this  may  be  true;  but  we  cannot  disguise 
from  ourselves,  that  not  the  bad  writer  alone  is 
forgotten.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  immense 
treasures  of  thought — of  beautiful  poetry,  viva 
cious  wit,  ingenious  argument — which  men  would 
not  suffer  to  die  if  thej  could  help  it,  must  perish 
too ;  the  great  spoiler  here  acts  with  his  accu»« 
tomed  impartiality. 

.^00  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemaa 
Regumque  turres.    •    •    •    • 

For  the  truth  is,  that  the  creations  of  the  human 
mind  transcend  its  capacity  to  collect  and  preserve 
them ;  and,  like  the  seeds  of  life  in  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  the  intellectnal  powers  of  man  are  so 
prolific  that  they  run  to  waste.  Some  readers, 
perhaps,  as  a  bright  company  of  splendid  names 
rushes  on  their  recollection,  may  be  disposed  to  say 
"avaunt"  to  these  melancholy  forebodings.  Sure- 
ly, it  can  be  only  necessary  to  remind  them  of  the 
votive  tablets  in  the  Temple  of  Neptune  recording 
escape  from  shipwreck.  How  many  men  have 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  whose  tablets  therefore 
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&re  not  to  be  found !  Others  may  think  it  impos- 
sible that  great  writers,  with  whom  their  own 
generation  has  been  so  familiar,  and  who  occupy 
such  a  space  in  its  eye,  can  ever  dwindle  into  in- 
significance. The  illusion  vanishes  the  moment 
we  take  them  to  catalogues  and  indexes,  and  show 
them  names  of  authors  who  once  made  as  loud  a 
noise  in  the  world,  of  whom  they  never  read  a 
line.  We  should  be  too  happy  to  believe  the 
statement  of  Menzel  correct :  ''Of  three  good 
authors,  one  at  least  will  be  remembered  by  pos- 
terity; while  of  a  hundred  bad  ones,  who  are 
.distinguished  at  present,  not  above  one  will  hand 
down  his  evil  example."* 

It  is  with  no  cynical,  but  with  simply  mournful, 
feelings  that  we  thus  dwell  on  the  mbrtality  of  the 
productions  even  of  genius.  We  would  be  just, 
both  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  by  admitting  that 
thousands  of  the  latter  who  are  forgotten,  deserved 
to  be  remembered,  and  that  the  former  would  re- 
member them  if  they  could.  Most  pleasant  it 
would  be,  no  doubt,  in  case  human  life  were  pro- 
longed in  some  proportion  with  the  augmented  sum 
of  human  knowledge — to  lay  out  our  studies  on 
a  corresponding  scale.  Possessed  of  antediluvian 
longevity,  we  might  devote  some  twenty  years  or 
so  (a  year  or  two  more  or  less  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence) to  purely  elementary  studies  and  disci- 
pline ;  the  ''  promising  lad"  of  fifty  might  com- 
mence his  more  serious  school  studies,  under 
judicious  masters,  in  their  full  vigor  and  prime  of 
three  or  four  centuries  ;  and  at  the  age  of  ninety 
or  a  hundred,  the  young  student,  just  entering  upon 
life,  (though  as  yet  raw  and  inexperienced,)  might 
be  supposed  to  have  laid  a  tolerably  solid  founda- 
tion, whereon  in  the  course  of  his  progress  to- 
wards manhood  through  the  next  two  centuries, 
he  might,  by  due  diligence  and  perseverance,  build 
such  a  superstructure  as  should  justify  some  pre- 
tensions to  accurate  and  sound  scholarship.  But 
alas!  we  forget  that,  even  then,  the  old  obstruc- 
tisns  to  universal  knowledge  would  soon  be  repro- 
duced in  a  new  form.  The  same  insatiable  curi- 
osity, and  the  same  restless  activity,  operating 
through  longer  periods,  would  rapidly  extend  the 
circle  of  science  and  literature  beyond  the  reach 
of  even  such  a  student.  The  tremendous  authors 
who  enjoyed  a  career  of  five  centuries  of  popu- 
larity, would  be  voluminous  in  proportion ;  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Baxter,  Voltaire  and  Walter  Scott, 
would  appear  but  pamphleteers  in  comparison. 
Their  "  opera  omnia'*  would  extend  to  libraries. 
Novels  would  be  written  to  which  the  Great  Cyrus 
and  Clelia  would  be  mere  novellettes;  wherein  the 
heroes  and  heroines  would  be  married,  hanged,  or 
drowned,  after  a  courtship  and  adventures  of  two 
or  three  centuries.     The  biographies  of  the  long- 

*  "  Die  Gegenwfirt  duldet  keinen  Richter,  aber  die 
Yer^ngenheit  findet  imnier  den  gerecbtesteo."  Menzel, 
th.  1.  8.  96.  But  our  author  forgets  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  courU  of  criticism,  like  those  of  law,  to  be  over- 
done with  business  ;  that  the  list  may  contain  more  causes 
than  industry  and  skill  can  get  through— excq»t  by  a  pro- 
cess which  leaves  justice  out  of  the  question,  and  dares 
to  decide  without  a  hearing. 


lived  worthies  of  such  an  age  would  be  composed 
in  forty  folios,  or  more ;  and  the  history  of  nations 
projected  on  a  scale  which  would  render  De  Thou's 
huge  seven  tomes  a  mere  sketch  or  abstract.  The 
author  who  began  the  history  of  Athens  by  a 
dissertation  on  the  geological  formation  of  the 
Acropolis,  or  the  work  of  Leibnitz  on  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  in  which  he  conmiences  with  his 
Protogea,"  would  be  but  a  type  of  the  prodigious 
gyrations  of  such  writers ;  so  that  the  hopeless 
student,  '*  toiling  afler  them  in  vain,"  would  be 
obliged  to  exclaim  with  Voltaire's  "  little  man  of 
Saturn,"  who  only  lived  during  five  hundred  revo- 
lutions, (or  fifteen  thousand  of  our  years,)  that 
scarcely  had  he  begun  to  pick  up  a  little  knowl- 
edge, when  he  was  summoned  to  depart ;  and  that 
to  live  only  for  such  a  span,  is,  as  one  may  say,  to 
die  as  soon  as  one  is  born. 

But  let  us  not  be  dismayed.  The  difiference  in 
the  position  of  the  *'  general  scholar"  of  earlier  as 
compared  with  one  of  later  times,  is  not  so  vast  as 
might  at  first  be  imagined.  Even  the  former,  with 
all  his  advantages,  had  far  more  books  before  him 
than  he  could  digest.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the 
index  of  their  collected  works,  and  to  mark  the 
limited  class  of  authors  with  whom  they  were  fa- 
miliar, to  be  convinced  that  each,  after  all,  had 
travelled  over  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire 
ground.  We  have  stated  that  of  the  literature 
which  chiefly  occupies  each  generation,  the  balk, 
even  of  its  treasures,  perishes  ;  and  as  time  makes 
fresh  accumulations,  those  of  preceding  ages  pass 
for  the  most  part  into  quiet  oblivion.  The  process 
which  has  taken  effect  on  the  past  will  be  repeated 
on  the  present  age  and  on  every  subsequent  one  ; 
so  that  the  period  will  assuredly  come  when  even 
the  great  writers  of  our  days,  who  seem  to  have 
such  enduring  claims  upon  our  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration, will  be  as  .little  remembered  as  othen  of 
equal  genius  who  have  gone  before  them  ;  when, 
if  not  wholly  forgotten  or  superseded,  they  will 
exist  only  in  fragments  or  specimens — these  frag- 
ments and  specimens  themselves  shrinking  Into 
narrower  compass  as  time  advances.  In  this  way 
Time  is  perpetually  compiling  a  vast  indes  exfntr- 
gatorius ;  and  though  the  press  more  than  repaira 
his  ravages  on  the  mere  matter  of  books,  the  im- 
mense masses  he  heaps  up  insure  the  purpose  of 
oblivion  just  as  eflTectually.  Not  that  his  contem- 
porary waste  has  ceased,  or  become  very  moderate. 
Probably  scarcely  a  day  now  passes  but  sees  the 
last  leaf,  the  last  tattered  renmant  of  the  last  copy 
of  some  work  (great  or  small)  of  some  author  or 
other  perish  by  violence  or  accident — by  fire,  flood, 
or  the  crumbling  of  mere  decay.  It  is  surely  an 
impressive  thought — this  silent,  unnoticed  extinc- 
tion of  another  product  of  some  once  busy  and 
aspiring  mind ! 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  cause  of 
the  virtual  oblivion  of  books  is  no  longer  their  ex- 
tinction, but  the  fond  care  with  which  they  are  pre- 
served, and  their  immensely  rapid  multiplication. 
The  press  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  moth  and 
the  worm,  or  the  mouldering  hand  of  time  ;  yet 
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the  great  destroyer  equally  falfils  his  commission, 
by  burying  books  under  the  pyramid  which  is 
formed  by  their  accumulation.  It  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  impotence  with  which  man  struggles 
against  the  destiny  which  awaits  him  and  his 
works — that  the  very  means  he  takes  to  insure  im- 
mortality, destroy  it ;  that  the  very  activity  of  the 
press — of  the  instrument  by  which  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  pledges  against  time  and  fortune — is 
that  which  will  make  him  the  spoil  of  both.  The 
books  themselyes  may  no  longer  die ;  but  their 
spirit  does ;  and  they  become  like  old  men  whose 
bodies  have  outlived  their  minds — a  spectacle  more 
piteous  than  death  itself.  It  is  really  curioas  to 
look  into  the  index  of  such  learned  writers  as  Jer- 
emy Taylor,  Cudworth,  or  Leibnitz,  and  to  see 
the  havoc  which  has  been  made  on  the  memory  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  writers  they  cite,  and  who 
still  exist,  though  no  longer  to  be  cited ;  of  men 
who  were  t?uir  great  contemporaries  or  immediate 
predecessors,  and  who  are  quoted  by  them  just  as 
Locke  and  Burke  is  quoted  by  us.  Of  scarcely 
one  in  ten  of  these  grave  authorities  has  the  best 
informed  student  of  our  day  read  ten  pages.  The 
very  names  of  vast  numbers  have  all  but  perished ; 
at  all  events  have  died  out  of  ^miliar  remembrance. 
Let  the  student  who  flatters  himself  that  he  is  not 
ill  informed,  glance  over  the  index  of  even  such  a 
work  as  Hallam's  "  History  of  European  Liter- 
ature"— designed  only  to  record  the  more  memor- 
able naipes — and  ask  himself  of  how  many  of  the 
authors  there  mentioned  he  has  read  so  much  as 
even  five  pages?  It  will  be  enough  to  chastise 
all  ordinary  conceit  of  extensive  attainments,  and, 
perhaps  as  efl^tually  as  anything,  teach  a  man  that 
truest  kind  of  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  his 
own  ignorance. 

But  while  thus  administering  consolation  to  the 
"  general  scholar,"  by  showing  that  time  has  been 
certainly  limiting  as  well  as  extending  his  task, 
there  is  another  class  who  will  find  no  consolation 
in  the  thought — and  that  is  the  class  of  authors. 
There  is  no  help,  however ;  humbling  as  it  may 
seem,  to  represent  the  higher  products  of  man^s 
mind  as  destined  to  decay,  like  his  body — and  the 
thoughts  and  interests  which  he  knows  must  per- 
ish with  it — it  is  the  truth,  nevertheless,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances.  And  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  seeming  instances  to  the 
contrary,  authors  still  do  not  live ;  they  are  mere- 
ly embalmed,  and  made  mummies  of.  The  works 
of  the  great  mass  of  extant  authors  are  deposited 
in  libraries  and  museums,  like  the  bodies  of  Egyp- 
tian kings  in  their  pyramids — retaining  only  a 
grim  semblance  of  life,  amidst  neglect,  darkness, 
and  decay. 

To  Mr.  D'Israeli*3  enthusiastic  gaze,  the  sight 
of  the  rows  of  goodly  volumes  in  their  rich  bind- 
ings, gleaming  behind  the  glittering  trellis-work 
of  their  carved  cases,  suggested  the  idea  of  "  east- 
em  beauties  peeping  through  their  jalousies  /  "  To 
the  eye  of  a  severe  philosopher  they  might  more 
naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  the  aforesaid  mum- 
mies. 


It  has  been  often  affirmed  ^and  there  is  some 
truth  in  it — that  of  all  the  forms  of  celebrity  which 
promise  to  gratify  man*s  natural  longing  for  im- 
mortality, there  is  none  which  looks  so  plausible 
as  that  of  literary  glory.  The  great  statesman 
and  warrior,  it  is  said,  are  known  only  by  report, 
and  for  even  that  are  indebted  to  the  poet  and  his- 
torian. Sir  Walter  Scott,  (a  man  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  literary 
as  compared  with  a  practical  life,)  after  looking  at 
certain  drawings  of  some  splendid  architectural 
monuments  of  ancient  India,  the  names  of  whose 
founders  have  perished,  jostly  remarks,  in  his  di- 
ary, '/  Fame  depends  on  literature,  not  on  archi- 
tecture." But  even  where  a  Pindar  or  a  Tacitus 
undertakes  the  task  of  celebrating  munificence  or 
greatness,  we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  after  all 
it  is  but  the  conqueror^s  or  statesman's  portrait 
rather  than  the  conqueror  or  statesman  himself 
that  is  presented  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
book  is  fondly  presumed  to  be  an  author *s  second 
self;  by  it  he  comes,  as  it  were,  into  contact— 
into  personal  communion — with  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  It  is  a  pleasant  illusion,  no  doubt ;  and 
in  the  Yery  few  instances  in  which  the  author  does 
attain  this  permanent  popularity,  and  becomes  a 
'^household  word"  with  posterity,  the  illusion 
ceases  to  be  such,  and  the  hopes  of  ambition  are, 
indeed,  splendidly  realized.  But  it  is  not  only 
most  true  that  very  few  can  attain  this  eminence ; 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed,  that  as  the 
world  grows  older,  a  still  smaller  and  smaller  por- 
tion of  those  who  seem  to  have  attained  it  will  retain 
their  position.  A  minute  fraction  of  even  these  will 
be  consigned  to  the  future,  and  fractions  even  of 
these  fractions  will  gradually  drop  away  in  the  long 
march  of  time.  The  great  mass  of  the  writers  whom 
"  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die,"  if  there  were 
possibility  of  escape,  must  share  the  fate  of  those 
other  great  men  over  whom  the  author  is  supposed 
to  have  an  advantage ;  they  themselves  will  live 
only  by  the  historian's  pen.  The  empty  titles  of 
their  books  will  be  recorded  in  catalogues ;  and  a 
few  lines  be  granted  to. them  in  biographical  dic- 
tionaries— with  what  may  be  truly  called  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  criticism ;  a  space  which, 
as  those  church-yards  of  intellect  become  more  and 
more  crowded,  necessarily  also  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller,  till  for  thousands  not  even  room  for  a 
sepulchral  stone  will  be  found. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  far  this  oblivion  will 
go,  or  what  luminaries  will  be  in  time  eclipsed. 
Supposing  only  a  scantling  of  the  products  of  the 
genius  of  the  age — its  richest  and  ripest  fruits — 
handed  down  to  posterity,  (and  there  is  already 
gathered  into  the  garner,  far  more  than  any  one 
man  has  read  or  can  read,)  the  collection  of  these 
scantlings  gradually  rises  into  a  prodigious  pile. 
The  time  must  come  when  not  only  mediocrity, 
which  has  been  always  the  case ;  not  only  excel- 
lence, which  has  been  long  the  case,  will  stand  a 
chance  of  being  rejected,  but  when  even  gold  and 
diamonds  will  be  cast  into  the  sieve!  Hardy 
must  those  be  who  shall  then  venture  to  hope  for 
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the  pernutfunt  attention  of  mankind !  for  it  will 
be  found  that  the  greater  part  of  authors  have 
bougrht,  not,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  a  copyhold 
of  inheritance.  Their  interest  for  life  or  years 
soon  runs  out,  and  every  year  rapidly  diminishes 
the  value  of  the  estate. 

We  already  see  this  mournfully  realized  in  rela- 
tion to  a  thousand  bright  names  of  the  last  two 
centuries.  How  much  beautiful  poetry,  scarcely 
second  in  merit  to  any,  is  all  but  forgotten  in  the 
crowd,  and  reduced  to  a  single  fragment  or  two  in 
some  book  of  specimens  or  *'  elegant  extracts;" 
hardly  more  than  sufficient  to  serve  for  an  epi- 
taph !  A  future,  however,  is  approaching,  when 
even  volumes  of  specimens  (to  be  complete]  must 
be  in  folios,  and  the  very  abstracts  of  excellence 
voluminous ;  or  rather,  when,  if  men  would  read 
only  one  page  of  each  great  genius,  they  must  be 
content  to  construct  a  spidlegium  something  like 
that  of  the  desultory  student  mentioned  by  Steele 
in  one  of  the  Guardians ;  who  had  such  an  inor- 
dinate habit  of  skipping  from  book  to  book,  that, 
to  gratify  this  taste,  he  fabricated  a  volume  in 
which  each  page  was  from  a  different  author,  torn 
out  at  random,  and  bound  up  together. 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  very  few  who 
shine  on  from  age  to  age,  like  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment, with  undiminished  lustre — the  Homers,  the 
Shakapeares,  the  Miltons,  the  Bacons,  enshrined, 
like  the  heroes  of  old,  among  the  constellations — 
the  great  bulk  of  writers  must  be  contented, 
after  having  shone  for  a  while,  to  be  wholly  or 
nearly  lost  to  the  world.  Entering  our  system 
like  comets  which  move  in  hyperbolic  orbits,  they 
may  strike  their  immediate  generation  with  a  sud- 
den splendor ;  but  receding  gradually  into  the 
depths  of  space,  they  will  twinkle  with  a  fainter 
and  a  fainter  lustre,  till  they  fade  away  forever. 

Not  the  least  instructive  of  the  essays  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  reprinted  from  this  journal,  is  that  sug- 
gested by  Campbeirs  Specimens  of  the  Britidi 
Poets.  After  remarking  that  many  authors  of  no 
trivial  popularity  in  their  day,  occupy  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  space  in  such  a  collection,  he 
IMTOceeds  most  strikingly,  but  sadly,  to  predict  the 
possible  condition  of  famous  contemporaries  a 
century  hence.  "  Of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty 
authors  whose  works  are  cited  in  these  volumes, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  celebrated 
in  their  generation,  there  are  not  thirty  who  now 
enjoy  anything  tl^at  can  be  called  popularity — 
whose  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  ordi- 
nary readers — in  the  shops  of  ordinary  booksellers 
—or  in  the  press  for  republication.  About  fifty 
more  may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of  taste  or 
literature  :  the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of  col- 
lectors, and  are  partially  known  to  a  few  antiqua- 
rians and  scholars."  •  •  •  "  The  last  ten  years 
have  produced,  we  think,  an  annual  supply  of 
about  ten  thousand  lines  of  good  staple  poetry — 
poetry  from  the  very  first  hands  that  we  can  boast 
of — Uiat  runs  quickly  to  three  or  four  large  edi- 
tions— and  is  as  likely  to  be  permanent  as  present 
tiiocess  can  make  it.     Now,  if  this  goes  on  for  a 


hundred  years  longer,  what  a  task  will  await  the 
poetical  readers  of  1949!  •  •  •  Then — if  the 
future  editor  have  anything  like  the  indnlgenee 
and  veneration  for  antiquity  of  his  predeccooors 
then  shall  posterity  hang  with  rapture  on  the  half 
of  Campbell — and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron — and 
the  sixth  of  Scott — and  the  scattered  tithes  of 
Crabbe — and  the  three  per  cents,  of  Soutfaey, — 
while  some  good-natured  critic  shall  sit  in  our 
mouldering  chair,  and  more  than  half  prefer  diem 
to  those  by  whom  they  have  been  superseded  !** 
Thus  does  the  fiune  which  looks  most  like  immor- 
tality, resemble  every  other  form  of  that  painted 
shadow;  in  most  instances  it  dwindles  into  a 
name ;  and  that  name  not  always  legible.  "  Van- 
ity of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher ;  all  is  van- 
ity!"* 

In  one  point  we  can  hardly  concur  with  Lord 
Jefi&ey.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  lot  of  the 
poet,  in  relation  to  fame,  is  yet  more  infelicitous 
than  that  of  the  man  of  science.  He  says,  "  The 
fame  of  a  poet  is  popular  or  nothing.  He  does 
not  address  himself,  like .  the  man  of  scienee,  to 
the  learned  or  those  who  desire  to  learn,  but  to 
all  mankind ;  and  his  purpose  being  to  delight 
and  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  who  can 
receive  pleasure  or  join  in  applause."  Now  we 
think  it  certain,  that  if  the  poet  and  the  man  of 
science  are  relatively  of  equal  merit,  the  chances 
of  being  remembered  are  far  more  favorable  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter.  As  we  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  some  time  back,  in  the  case  of  no 
less  a  genius  than  Leibnitz :  *'  The  condition  of 
great  philosophers  is  fiir  less  enviable  than  that  of 
great  poets.  The  former  can  never  possess  so 
large  a  circle  of  readers  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  that  number  is  still  further  abridged  by  the 
fact,  that  even  the  truths  the  philosopher  has 
taught  or  discovered  form  but  stepping-stones  in 
the  progress  of  science,  and  are  afterwards  di- 
gested, systematized,  and  better  expounded  in 
other  works  composed  by  smaller  men.  The  cre- 
ations of  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  remain  ever 
beautiful  as  long  as  the  language  in  whidi  they 
are  embodied  shall  endure :  even  to  translate  is 
to  injure  them.  Thus  it  is,  that  for  one  reader 
of  Archimedes,  (even  amongst  those  who  know 
just  what  Archimedes  achieved,)  there  are  thou- 
sands of  readers  of  Homer ;  and  of  Newton  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  nine  tenths  of  those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  doctrines  have  never  studied 
him,  except  at  second  hand.  Far  more  intimate, 
no  doubt,  is  that  sympathy  which  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  inspire ;  '  being  dead  they  yet  speak,' 
and  may  even  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  very 

*-  After  penning  the  above  words,  we  were  reminded 
of  another  of  the  maxims  of  the  same  inspired  writer, 
that  there  is  "  nothing  new  ander  the  sun  :"  for,  in  tura- 
ing  over  old  Morhofs  Polyhistor  for  another  parpose,  we 
stumhled  on  the  following  sentence: — '* Scribendorum 
lihrorum  nollum  esse  finem  jam  torn  sapientissimiia  Sa- 
lomon dicebat ;  ac  est  reyera  res  infinita  ;  at  euim  eogi- 
tationihus  hominum  nullus  statui  finis  potest,  ita  nee 
libris,  qoi  cogitationom  partns  sont ;  ^u3nu  ledareB  tan- 
dem deenmil  redeantibos  semper  oovis  ifm  ad  temporis 
sui  genium  acoommodatiores  sunt,  et  antiqnoiiim  lasu> 
Dibas  officiunt.** 
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minds  of  their  readers.*'  If  oomparatiye  neglect 
be  the  lot  of  the  writings  even  of  Newton,  what 
miist  be  naturally  and  universally  the  fate  of  in- 
ferior men!  Of  that  treatise  of  Descartes,  in 
which  he  lays  the  foundation^ of  analytical  geom- 
etry, how  few  of  those  who  have  pursued  that 
science  to  heights  and  depths  of  which  Descartes 
never  dreamed,  ever  perused  a  syllable !  The 
case  of  the  cultivators  of  chemistry,  and  of  many 
other  modem  sciences,  is  still  more  desperate. 
A  few  years  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  works ; 
the  fortune  of  which  it  is,  to  become  antiquated 
while  their  authors  yet  survive — virtually  obso- 
lete, while  the  type  is  fresh  and  the  date  recent. 
Their  names  will  soon  be  known  only  in  the  page 
of  the  historian  of  science,  who  will  duly  record 
in  a  few  brief  lines  the  discoveries  their  authors 
made,  and  the  still  greater  blunders  they  com- 
mitted ;  will  tell  us  that  they  were  strenuous 
men  in  their  day,  and  for  their  day  did  well ;  and 
that  they  are  now  gathered  to  their  fathers ! — 
Such  is  often  the  caput  morttmm  of  a  life  of  ex- 
periments. 

In  that  deluge  of  books  with  which  the  world 
is  inundated,  the  lamentations,  with  which  the 
bibliomaniac  bemoans  the  waste  of  time  and  the 
barbarous  ravages  of  bigotry  and  ignorance,  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  somewhat  fantastical.  Yet 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  we  mourn  over 
many  of  those  losses,  especially  in  reference  to 
history ;  and  this,  not  merely  as  they  have  in- 
volved in  obscurity  some  important  truths,  but 
for  a  reason  more  neatly  related  to  our  pres- 
ent subject,  and  which  has  seldom  suggested 
itself.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  may  prob- 
ably be  said  with  truth,  that  the  very  multiplic- 
ity of  books  with  which  we  are  now  perplexed, 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  loss  of  some  :  and  that  if 
we  had  had  a  few  volumes  more,  we  should  prob- 
ably have  had  many  less.  The  countless  mul- 
titudes of  speculations,  conjectures,  and  criticisms 
on  those  ample  fields  of  doubt,  which  the  ravages 
of  time  have  left  open  to  interminable  discussion, 
would  then  have  been  spared  to  us.  An  '*  hiatus 
valde  deflendus"  too  often  leads  to  conjectures 
still  more  ^  lamentable  ;"  and  a  moderate  "  hr 
cuna"  becomes  the  text  of  an  immoderate  disqui- 
sition. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether — ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  history — ^the  treasures  of  lit- 
erature, of  which  time  has  deprived  us  and  the 
loss  of  which  literary  enthusiasts  so  bitterly  regret, 
have  been  so  inestimable.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  with  Gibbon,  in  his  remarks  on  the  burning 
of  the  Alexandrian  library,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  have  been 
secured  to  us ;  and  that  though  some  few  have 
assuredly  been  lost,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  numerous.  The  lost  works, 
even  of  the  greatest  roasters,  were  most  probably 
inferior  to  those  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
Their  best  must  have  been  those  most  admired, 
most  frequently  copied,  most  faithfully  preserved ; 
and  therefore  on  all  these  accounts,  the  most  like- 


ly to  elude  the  hand  of  violence  and  the  casual- 
ties of  time.  "  I  sincerely  regret,"  says  the  his- 
torian, '*  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have 
been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
but  when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse  of  ages, 
the  waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  calamities  of  war, 
our  treasures  rather  than  our  losses  are  the  object 
of  my  surprise.  *  •  •  We  should  gratefully  re- 
member, that  the  mischances  of  time  and  accident 
have  spared  the  classic  works  to  which  the  suf- 
frage of  antiquity  had  adjudged  the  first  place  of 
genius  and  glory ;  the  teachers  of  ancient  knowl- 
edge who  are  still  extant,  had  perused  and  com- 
pared the  writings  of  their  predecessors ;  nor  can 
it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any  important  truth, 
any  useful  discovery  in  art  or  nature,  has  been 
snatched  away  from  the  curiosity  of  modem 
ages." 

We  have  but  to  glance  at  our  own  great  wri- 
ters, to  see  how  wide  is  the  interval  between  their 
best  and  their  worst  productions.  Is  there  one, 
at  all  voluminous,  of  v^hom  it  can  be  said  that  all 
he  has  left  is  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity !  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  once  possessed  of 
anything  of  theirs,  we  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
lose  it ;  and  should  even  consider  it  a  species  of 
sacrilege  to  destroy  it.  Yet,  in  effect,  very  much 
they  have  left  is  as  if  it  were  lost — for  it  is  never 
read.  As  in  other  cases,  we  neglect  what  we 
have,  and  pine  for  what  we  have  not,  though  if 
we  had  it  we  could  not  use  it.  Are  there  of  the 
thousands  most  familiar  with  their  chief  writings 
fifty  who  have  read  all  Bacon,  all  Milton,  aA 
Locke? 

We  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  Gib- 
bon, not  only  as  the  best  consolation  under  our  in- 
evitable losses,  but,  as  in  all  probability,  the  true 
estimate  of  it ;  not,  however,  intending  thereby 
any  apology  for  the  acts  which  reduce  us  to  this 
exercise  of  faith  ;  neither  does  Gibbon.  On  the 
contrary,  as  Mr.  D'Israeli  says,  ''  he  pathetically 
describes  the  empty  library  of  Alexandria  after 
the  Christians  had  destroyed  it ;"  while  he  does 
not  in  that  place  suggest  any  of  the  alleviations  to 
which  we  have  just  adverted ;  but  reserves  them 
for  the  time  when  he  has  to  describe  the  second 
and  greater  desolation  on  the  same  spot  by  the 
Mahometans  !  Onr  this  last  occasion,  he  soflens 
somewhat  of  his  pathos,  perhaps  of  his  indignation, 
and  makes  the  philosophic  estimate  which  we  have 
cited.  Without  abating  any  of  the  indignation 
and  contempt  due  to  such  fanatical  ignorance, 
whether  Christian  or  Mahomedan — it  is  impossi- 
ble, we  think,  to  deny  the  sound  sense  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  great  historian's  observations.* 

*  "  I  believe  that  a  philosopher,"  says  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
"  would  consent  to  lose  any  poet  to  regain  ao  historisD." 
Perhaps  so ;  if  the  exchange  were  always  between  a 
Claodian  and  a  Tacitus.  But  the  latter  must  be  great,  in- 
deed, to  outweigh  a  Homer,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Milton. 
"  Fancy  may  be  supplied,"  he  remarks,  "  but  truth  once 
lost  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  leaves  a  chasm  never  to  be 
filled."  We  fear  that  the  fancy  of  the  highest  poetry 
is  not  quite  so  promptly  made  to  order ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Niebnhr  has  pretty  clearly  shown  that  his- 
tory is  ftr  from  being  always  truth  ;  not  to  mention  that 
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Large  as  may  be  the  waste  of  time,  and  still 
larger  the  virtual  extinction  of  books  by  a  silent 
process  of  oblinon,  each  generation  far  more  than 
makes  up  the  loss  ;  and  though  suffering  from  a 
glut,  the  world  goes  on  adding  to  their  number,  as 
if  in  fear  of  an  intellectual  famine.  One  might  im- 
agine that  in  some  departments  of  literature  there 
would  necessarily  come  a  pause;  for  instance, 
considering  there  is  already  more  of  first-rate 
poetry  and  fiction  than  anybody  can  pretend  to 
find  time  to  read,  that  none  would  be  found  to 
venture  into  these  fields,  unless  persuaded  that  he 
had  something  to  offer  better  than  Homer,  Shaks- 
peare,  or  Scott !  Equally  prolific  is  the  literature 
of  memoirs  and  biography.  There  is  a  little  bet- 
ter reason  for  this  ;  yet  the  rage  for  it,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  oflen  carried  to  a  ludicrous  extent. 
No  sooner  does  any  man  of  mark  or  likelihood  die, 
than,  in  addition  to  his  life,  whole  volumes  of  his 
letters  and  journals  are  thrust  upon  the  world.* 

if  it  were  so,  the  hig^hest  creations  of  poetry— those  of  a 
Homer  or  a  Shakspeare — embody  Initn  yel  more  compre- 
hensive and  universal  than  any  consigned  to  the  page  of 
history.  Montaigne  remarks  in  one  of  his  essays,  that 
the  value  of  history  does  not  consist  in  the  bare  fiicts  it 
records,  but  in  the  instruction  the  facts  are  capaMe  of 
conveying;  and  this  is  so  true,  that  the  parts  or  history 
which  are  positively  fabulous  are  often  more  full  of  sig- 
nificance, and  have  really  had  more  influence  than  the 
most  accurate  recital  of  the  bare  facts.  Plutareh  has,  we 
suspect,  with  ail  his  credulity  and  love  of  fable,  reallv 
exerted  more  power  over  the  minds  of  men  than  any  of 
the  more  authentic  historians  of  antiquity.  The  graphic 
account  which  Livy  has  left  of  the  discordant  counsels 
given  to  the  Samnites  by  Herennius  Pontius  respecting 
the  disposal  of  the  Romans  taken  at  the  pass  of  Cau- 
dium,  has,  perhaps,  about  as  much  historic  truth  in  it  as 
any  other  of  the  "thousand  and  one"  legends  which  his 
historic  muse  (ri^^htly  so  called)  has  seized  and  adorned  ; 
but  the  whole  is  mfinitely  more  instructive  and  more  im- 
pressive than  any  narrative  of  the  negotiations  for  a  sur- 
render of  prisoners  of  war,  with  which  tame  history  has 
supplied  us.  That  the  fox  spoke  to  the  crane  what  is  at- 
tributed to  him  in  the  fable,  is  very  doubtful ;  and  that 
some  "  nobody"  killed  some  other  "  nobody"  may  be  very 
certain  ;  but  the  fable,  in  the  one  case,  is  full  of  meaning, 
and  the  fact  of  historv  maj  be  wholly  insignificant.  In 
our  own  age,  honorably  distinguished  as  one  of  severe 
historic  research,  and  which  has  produced  more  than  one 
historic  work,  and  one  very  recently,  which  posterity 
will  reckon  among  its  treasures,  it  is  well  that  historians, 
while  accurately  distinguishing  truth  from  fable,  should 
neither  forget  the  beauties  nor  the  uses  of  the  latter ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  overwhelm  us  with  tediously  minute 
investigations  of  insignificant  facts,  which  no  one  cares  for, 
and  which  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  happened  in 
this  way  or  that,  or  not  at  all.  In  the  department  of  his- 
tory there  is  no  more  frequent  cause  of  ttiat  plethora  of 
books  under  which  the  world  is  groaning.  Walter  Scott's 
remarks  on  his  own  life  of  Napoleon  are  true  in  their 
principle,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  application  of 
them  :— "  Superficial  it  must  be,  but  I  do  not  care  for  the 
charge.  Better  a  superficial  book,  which  brines  well  and 
strikingly  together  the  known  and  acknowledged  facto, 
than  a  dull  boring  narrative,  pausing  to  see'further  into  a 
mill-stone  every  moment  than  the  natureof  the  mill-stone 
admito.  Nothing  is  so  tiresome,  as  walking  through 
some  beautiful  scene  with  a  minute  philosopher^  a  bota- 
Dist,*or  pehble-eatherer,  who  is  eternally  calling  your 
attention  from  tne  grand  features  of  the  natural  picture, 
to  look  at  grasses  and  chucky-stones."  If  Niebubr  hao 
given  us,  by  his  matchless  acuteness  of  investigation  and 
boundless  learning,  nothing  more  than  the  correction  of 
minute  dates  and  the  true  version  of  petty  evento,  his 
powers  would  have  been  sadly  wasted. 

♦  It  is  the  same  in  France,  in  Germany,  everywhere. 
"  Scarce  has  an  invitation,  note,  or  washing  bill  of  the 
happy  Matthison  remained  unprinted  ;  of  Jean  Paul  we 
know  on  what  day  he  got  his  first  braces  ;  of  Voss,  what 


But  of  all  this  it  would  be  unreasonable  as  mi- 
grateful  to  complain.  Fugitive  as  the  interest  of 
such  literature  must  be,  each  generation  naturally 
wishes  to  know  more  of  its  contemporaries  than  a 
future  age  will  condescend  to  learn  :  and  from 
almost  the  worst  of  such  works  some  casual 
gleam  of  light  may  illumine  the  page  of  the 
future  historian  ;  some  fact  be  rescued  which  will 
enable  him  to  adjust  more  accurately  the  transac- 
tions, and  estimate  more  truly  the  characters,  of 
the  time.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  very  copiousness  of  the  materials 
will  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  dearth  of 
them ;  whether  the  judicial  sentence  of  an  histo- 
rian who  shall  write  three  hundred  years  hence, 
and  who  shall  honestly  examine  and  sift  his  mate- 
rials, will  not  be  as  little  to  be  hoped  for  aa  that 
of  some  profound  judges — delayed,  and  still  de- 
layed, till  death  has  overtaken  them  amidst  their 
unresolved  doubts. 

While  the  past  is  receiving  into  its  tranquil 
depths  such  huge  masses  of  literature,  by  a  con- 
trary process  it  is  perpetually  yielding  us,  perhaps 
nearly  bulk  for  bulk,  materials  which  it  had  long 
concealed.  While  work  afler  work  of  science 
and  history  is  daily  passing  away,  pushed  aside 
beyond  all  chance  of  republication  by  superior 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  containing  the  last  dis- 
coveries and  most  accurate  results,  it  is  curious  to 
see  with  what  eagerness  the  literary  antiquary,  in 
all  departments,  is  ransacking  the  past  for  every 
fragment  of  unprinted  manuscript.  Many  fi 
these,  if  they  had  been  published  when  they  were 
written,  would  have  been  perfectly  worthless. 
They  derive  their  sole  value  from  the  rust  of  age, 
just  as  other  things  derive  theirs  from  the  gloss 
of  novelty.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  of  them, 
Periissentj  ni  periissent;  unless  they  had  been 
buried  they  would  never  have  lived.  How  many 
societies  have  been  recently  formed  with  the  laud- 
able object  of  giving  to  the  world  what  no  private 
enterprise  would  venture  to  put  to  press.  It  is 
true  that,  judging  from  many  of  the  works  thus 
published,  one  might  be  inclined,  to  say  that  some 
of  our  litepiry  treasure-finders  were  too  strongly 
of  Justice  Shallow's  opinion,  that  "  things  that 
are  mouldy  lack  use."  "  It  was  with  diflSculty," 
says  Geoffrey  Crayon,  after  describing  his  little 
antiquarian  parson's  raptures  over  the  old  drink- 
ing song,  *'  It  was  with  difficulty  the  squire  was 
made  to  comprehend  that  though  a  jovial  song  of 
the  present  day  was  but  a  foolish  sound  in  the  ean 

he  spent  m  every  inn  during  his  little  joamey ;  of  Schil- 
ler, in  what  coach  be  rode  to  visit  Goethe.  With  such 
like  trash'  in  short,  are  the  many  hnodred  volumes  of 
biomphy  and  correspondence  fillea." — Menzel.  Yet  evea 
such  absurdities  are  but  the  abuse  of  a  reasooable  wish- 
that  of  knowing  celebrated  men  in  their  retirement  and 
natural  character.  The  details  of  their  private  life  are 
perused,  we  suspect,  with  greater  easemesa  then  ihom  of 
their  public  career,  however  splendid.  Ii  is  true  that  lbs 
"  hero"  in  these  cases  is  as  apt  to  vanish  to  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  as  to  the  **  valet-de-chambre  ;'*  bat  the  reader  re- 
coiniizes  what  he  likes  better  than  a  "hero**— a  naa. 
Still,  to  see  great  men  in  their  iini/res«,  it  certainly  is  Dot 
necessary  to  strip  them  aiark  naked.  The  inventory  of  their 
linen  and  their  washerwoman's  bills  might  be  left  a 
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of  wisdom,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  learned 
man,  yet  a  trowl  written  by  a  toss-pot  several 
hundred  years  since  was  a  matter  worthy  of  the 
g^vest  research,  and  enough  to  set  whole  col- 
leges by  the  ears." 

fiut  neither  do  we  complain  of  all  this.  As  in 
the  case  of  memoirs  and  biographies,  the  labori- 
ous trifling  of  the  merest  drudge  in  antiquities 
may  supply  the  historian  with  some  collateral 
lights,  and  furnish  materials  for  more  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  past ;  or,  coming  into  contact 
with  highly  creative  minds,  like  that  of  Walter 
SccAt,  may  contribute  the  rude  elements  of  the 
sublimest  or  most  beautiful  novelties  of  fiction. 
None  can  read  his  novels  and  despise  the  study 
of  the  most  trivial  details  of  local  antiquities, 
when  it  is  seen  for  what  beautiful  textures  they 
may  supply  the  threads.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
genius  such  as  his  to  extract  their  gold  dust  out 
of  the  most  worthless  book — ^books  which  to  oth- 
ers would  be  to  the  last  degree  tedious  and  unatr 
tractive — and  the  felicity  with  which  he  did  this 
was  one  of  his  most  striking  characteristics.  In 
hundreds  of  cases  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  a 
snatch  of  an  old  border  song,  an  antique  phrase, 
used  as  he  uses  it,  a  story  or  fragment  of  a  story 
from  some  obscure  author,  shall  suddenly  be  in- 
vested with  an  intrinsic  force  or  beauty,  which  the 
original  would  never  have  suggested  to  an  ordi- 
nary reader,  and  which  in  fact  they  derive,  in 
nine  instances  out  of  ten,  from  the  light  of  genius 
which  he  brought  to  play  upon  them.  In  those 
bright  morning  or  evening  tints  even  the  barren 
heath  or  the  rugged  mass  of  gray  stone  looks  pic- 
turesque ;  or  such  uses  of  antiquity  remind  us  of 
the  gate  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  or  fragments  of  the 
ruins  of  Melrose,  incorporated  with  Abbotsford. 
The  quality,  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Lockhart  has 
happily  characterized.  *^  The  lamp  of  his  zeal 
burnt  on  brighter  and  brighter  amidst  the  dust  of 
parchments  ;  his  love  and  pride  vivified  whatever 
he  hung  over  in  these  dim  records,  and  patient 
antiquarianism,  long  brooding  and  meditating,  be- 
came gloriously  transmuted  into  the  winged  spirit 
of  national  poetry." 

In  this  way  minute  portions  of  the  past  are  con- 
stantly entering  by  new  combinations  into  fresh 
forms  of  life,  and  out  of  these  old  materials,  con- 
tinually decomposed  but  continually  recombined, 
scope  is  afforded  for  an  everlasting  succession  of 
imaginative  literature.  In  the  same  way  every 
work  of  genius,  by  coming,  as  it  were,  into  mes- 
meric rapport  with  the  affinities  of  kindred  genius, 
'  and  stimulating  its  latent  energies,  is  itself  the 
parent  of  many  others,  and  furnishes  the  materials 
and  rudiments  of  ever  new  combinations.*     Of 

*  The  greater  part  of  those  resemblances  in  thoughts 
and  images  which  a  carping  criticism  sets  down  as  pla- 
gkaritma  are,  we  are  persuaded,  nothing  more  than  such 
combinations ;  and  even  of  plagiarism,  properly  so  called, 
we  have  as  little  doubt  that  the  instances  are  far  fewer 
than  has  greneralljr  been  supposed.  Many  so  named  have 
been  simple  coincidences  of  thousrht,  the  result  of  similar- 
ly constituted  minds  revolving  the  same  subjects ;  and, 
troe  though  it  be  that  the  obiects  and  combinations  of 
thought  are  infinite,  yet  considering  that  humanity  and 
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more  than  one  great  mind  it  has  been  recorded, 
that  they  seldom  read  any  work  which  strongly 
excited  them  without  meditating  one  on  a  similar 
theme.  The  Latin  poet  complained  of  the  injus- 
tice of  our  fathers  in  '*  having  stolen  all  our  good 
things,"  by  uttering  them  before  we  had  the  op- 
portunity. The  complaint  is  one  in  which  an  au- 
thor must  look  for  little  sympathy  from  the  world. 
In  the  infinite  variety  of  human  intellects — no  two 
of  which  are  alike,  any  more  than  men's  faces — in 
the  exhaustless  variety  of  nature  and  of  art,  in  the 
equally  infinite  variety  of  the  analogies  and  rela- 
tions of  objects,  the  human  intellect  may  expatiate 
forever,  and  never  find  lack  of  argument,  wit,  and 
fancy ;  but  how  small  a  portion  can  be  preserved 
or  retained !  From  the  time  that  Ovid  uttered 
his  complaint  to  the  present  moment,  the  perpetual 
flood  has  been  pouring  upon  the  world — and  it  still 
rolls  on  broader  and  deeper  than  ever. 

Considering  the  vastness  of  the  accumulations 
of  literature,  and  the  impossibility  of  mastering 
them,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  idea  should 
sometimes  have  suggested  itself  that  it  might  be 
possible  in  a  series  of  brief  publications  to  distil 
as  it  were  the  quintessence  of  books,  and  condense 
folios  into  pamphlets.  '*  Were  all  books  thus  re- 
duced," sa3rs  Addison,  "many  a  bulky  author 
would  make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper. 
There  would  scarce  be  such  a  thing  in  nature  as 
a  folio  ;  the  works  of  an  age  would  be  contained 

those  things  which  chiefly  interest  it  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  it  is  perhaps  the  inezbaustihle  va- 
riety, and  not  the  occasional  similarity  of  conceptions 
.which  ought  to  amaze  ns.  The  remarks  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  in  his  "  Religio  Medici"  on  some  observed  coin- 
cidences between  himself  and  Montaigne,  are  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  ot  every  critic  who  would  be  just  to 
genius.  Many  other  supposed  plagiarisms  are  but  the 
unconscious  reflrction  of  Sentiments  and  images,  the 
source  of  which  had  been  lon^  forgotten.  A  person  must 
be  very  dull  or  very  uncharitable— or  he  will  be  slow 
to  suspect  a  mind  of  any  originality,  of  the  meanness  of 
larceny.  For  any  such  mind  must  always  find  it  easier 
to  live  honestly  than  by  stealing.  As  to  the  greater  part 
of  those  parallelisms  and  resemblances  on  which  an  un- 
worthy criticism  has  founded  the  charge  against  great 
writers,  they  will,  as  we  have  said,  be  eenerally  found  \o 
indicate  noihiug  more  than  that  the  tnonghts  of  othen 
have  suggested  the  germ  of  new  conceptions ;  new  liy  a 
juster  application,  or  a  more  felicitous  expression,  or  a 
fresh  development  of  the  original  thought.  They  are,  is 
truth,  no  more  plagisrisms  than  a  chemical  compound^ 
the  result  of  mysterious  afiinities,  is  identical  with  the 
elements  which  enter  into  it.  There  is  all  the  difierence 
between  suggestion  and  plagiarism,  that  there  is  between 
making  blood  from  blood  and  receiving  it  into  the  veins  by 
transfusion.  In  Shakspeare  and  Scott  we  see  both  bow 
much  and  how  little  a  great  genius  derives  from  sources 
without  himself.  "  Observing,"  says  Moore,  in  his  <*  Life 
of  Lord  Byron,"  "a  volume  in  his  gondola  with  a  number 
of  paper  marks  between  the  leaves,  I  inquired  of  him 
what  It  was.  *■  Only  a  book,'  he  answered,  <  from  which 
I  am  trying  to  crib^  as  I  do  whenever  I  can ;  and  that  *■ 
the  way  I  get  the  character  of  an  original  poet.'  On  tak- 
ing  it  up,  and  looking  at  it,  I  exclaimed,  'Ah,  my  friend 
Agathon!'  *What!'  ne  cried,  archly,  'you  have  been 
beforehand  with  me  there,  have  you  7'  Though  in  imput- 
ing to  himself  premeditated  plagiarism,  he  was,  of  course, 
but  jesting,  it  was.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  his  ptactioe, 
when  enga^d  in  the  composition  of  any  work,  to  excite 
thus  bis  vein  by  the  perusal  of  others  on  the  same  sub* 
ject  or  plan,  from  which  the  slightest  hint  caught  by  hit 
imagination,  as  he  read,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  there 
such  a  train  of  thought  as,  but  for  that  spark,  had  never 
been  awakened,  and  of  which  he  himsellsoon  forgot  the 
ioarce."    (Vol.  iv.) 
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cm  a  few  shelves ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  vol- 
umes that  would  be  utterly  annihilated.*'  One 
such  attempt  we  remember  being  made  with  con- 
siderable pretensions ;  but  it  was  as  futile  as  every 
such  attempt  must  be.  Without  going  the  length 
of  Montaigne,  who  says,  that  '*  every  abridgment 
of  a  book  is  a  foolish  abridgment,"  it  may  be  truly 
said,  not  only  that  the  human  mind  cannot  profit- 
ably digest  intellectual  food  in  such  a  condensed 
shape  ;  but  tliat  every  work  really  worth  reading 
bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  the  mind  that  gave  it 
birth,  and  ceases  to  attract  and  to  impress  when 
reduced  to  a  syllabus ;  its  faults  and  its  excellences 
alike  vanish  in  the  process.  It  is  of  much  impor- 
tance, however,  if  authors  who  cannot  be  thus  mu- 
tilated desire  to  live,  that  they  should  study  brevity. 
Our  voluminous  forefathers,  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, seem  never  to  have  attempted  condensation ;  but 
to  have  committed  all  that  they  thought  to  writing, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  all  the  redundance  of  the 
forms  first  suggested.  They  acted  as  though  we, 
their  posterity,  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sit  dpwn  and  read  what  they  had  written.  They 
were  much  mistaken  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
their  folios,  for  the  most  part,  remain  unread  alto- 
gether. 

It  is  the  severe  beauty,  the  condensed  meaning 
of  the  master-pieces  of  classical  antiquity,  which, 
probably  as  much  as  anything  else,  has  given  them 
their  victory  over  time;  constituting  them  not 
merely  models  of  taste,  but  rendering  them  moder- 
ate in  bulk — the  majority  of  them  portable.  The 
light  skiff  will  shoot  the  cataracts  of  time  when  a 
heavier  vessel  will  infallibly  go  down. 

While  it  is  too  sadly  certain  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  toil  for  remembrance 
among  men  must  be  defrauded  of  their  hopes,  it  is 
well  for  genius  to  recollect  that  the  doom  may 
be  indefinitely  delayed  by  due  care  on  its  own 
part ;  just  as,  though  nothing  can  avert  death,  a 
wise  and  prudent  regard  to  heajth  may  secure  a 
late  termination  and  a  green  old  age.  Or  its  case 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  men  who  labor  under 
some  uncurable  chronic  malady  ;  it  must  be  fatal 
at  last — ^but  by  a  due  regimen  and  self-control  the 
patient  may  outlive  many  of  more  robust  health, 
who  are  madly  negligent  of  the  boon.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  signal  genius  will  sometimes  effect  to 
give  permanent  popularity  to  books,  even  in  those 
departments  in  which  the  progress  of  knowledge 
soon  renders  them  very  imperfect.  They  main- 
tain their  supremacy  notwithstanding ;  and  their 
successors  prolong  their  influence  by  means  of  note 
and  supplement.  .Such  will  probably  be  the  case 
with  Paley's  works  on  Natural  Tlreology  and  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  *'  Hume's  History  of 
England"  promises  to  be  a  still  stronger  instance, 
in  spite  not  only  of  its  many  deficiencies,  but  of 
its  enormous  errors. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  triumph  of  genius  when  it 
18  capable  of  so  impressing  itself  upon  its  produc- 
tions, so  moulding  and  shf4>ing  them  to  beauty,  as 
to  make  men  unwilling  to  return  the  gold  into  the 
melting-pot,  and  work  it  up  afresh ;  when  it  is 


felt  that  from  the  less  accurate  work,  we  after  all 
learn  more,  and  receive  more  vivid  impressions 
than  from  the  more  correct,  but  less  e&ctive,  pro- 
ductions of  an  inferior  artist.  To  attain  this 
species  of  longevity,  genius  must  not  be  content 
with  being  a  mere  mason,  but  must  aspire  to  be 
an  architect ;  it  must  seek  to  give  precionsness  to 
the  gold  and  silver  by  the  beauty  of  the  cup  or 
vase  into  which  they  are  moulded,  and  to  make 
them  as  valuable  for  their  form  as  for  their  mat- 
ter. 

The  French  were  formerly  very  sensitive  to  our 
want  of  artistic  skill  in  our  literary  composition. 
Indeed,  Laharp  presumed  to  assert  that  **  Tom 
Jones"  was  the  only  book  in  the  English  language  I 
But  we  may  take  comfort  on  comparing  ours^ves 
with  the  Germans.  There  is  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  the  mo^ity  even  of  valuable  works 
is  so  frequently  the  result  of  a  neglect  of  this  sort 
as  Germany;  none  in  which  critics,  historians, 
theologians,  are  so  content  to  give  to  the  world 
their  crude  and  imperfect  thoughts ;  marked,  in- 
deed, by  a  prodigality,  but  as  often  by  an  abuse  of 
learning ;  by  a  conunand  of  ample  materials,  but 
employed  without  judgment,  taste,  or  method. 
Their  books  in  consequence  soon  give  way  to  an- 
other fleeting  generation,  manufactured  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  as  little  hope  of  permanent 
popularity. 

Nor  is  there  any  country,  though  all  are 
chargeable  with  the  fault,  to  w^ch  Meniers 
scornful  remarks  on  "  books  made  out  of  books," 
so  strongly  apply.  "  Germany,"  says  he,  '*  is 
thronged  with  multitudes  who,  in  want  of  any 
fixed  emplojrment,  immediately  begin  to  write 
books ;  thus  reaping,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  fruits 
of  what  they  have  learned  at  the  universities,  and 
inundating  the  world  with  an  immense  number  of 
crude  and  boyish  works."  It  is  necessary  only 
to  inspect  many  German  volumes  to  see  that  they 
are  just  the  produce  of  a-^note  book  ;  that  the 
task  has  begtm  and  ended  in  the  carting  of  ss 
much  rubbish,  and  shooting  it  out  into  a  booksd- 
ler>  shop — where,  at  the  best,  it  may  serve  as  a 
collection  of  materials  for  an  edifice  which  8Qme*> 
body  else  is  to  build.  Profuse  reading  is  often 
their  only  characteristic  ;  and  not  always  is  there 
any  sure  sign  of  this ;  for  the  prodigal  referenees 
with  which  page  after  page  in  many  such  works 
is  half  filled,  are  often  slavishly  copied  from  other 
writers,  and  the  parade  of  learning  is  as  empty  as 
it  is  superfluous.  Niebuhr  bitterly  complains  of 
this  practice ;  and  justly  stigmatizes  it  as  one  of 
the  dishonest  tricks  of  literature.  He  himself 
tells  us,  and  we  doubt  not  with  perfect  truth,  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  distinctly  specifying  all 
those  citations  which,  though  employed  by  him, 
had  not  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  own  inde* 
pendent  study  of  his  authorities ;  and  contends, 
that  wherever  a  reference  has  been  suggested  by 
another,  the  secondary  as  well  as  the  primary 
authority  should  be  given,  accompanied  by  ths 
statement  of  obligation.  We  fear,  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  that  this  remedy  would  not  cue  ths 
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evil ;  or  rather  that  it  would  increase  it.  The 
pages  of  these  merciless  writers  would  be  twice 
aa  dull  from  this  double  "  bestowment  of  their 
tediousness ;"  they  would  delight  in  troubling  the 
reader  with  the  whole  history  of  each  long  liter- 
ary chase ;  and  consider  a  double,  or,  still  better, 
a  quadruple,  array  of  references,  (though  only  a 
series  of  transcriptions,)  as  a  prouder  proof  of 
their  erudition.  What  is  really  required  is,  that 
the  writer  should  honestly  endeavor  to  make  his 
citations  as  few,  not  as  rMmy,  as  possible ;  and 
confine  himself  to  the  most  decisive,  brief,  and 
accessible.  As  it  is,  the  references  are  often 
such  that  scarcely  three  readers  in  ten  could  con- 
salt  them,  if  they  would — and  scarcely  one  out  of 
the  three  would  if  he  could;  while  perhaps, 
nearly  as  often,  the  very  point  thus  formidably 
supported,  is  a  fact  for  which  no  references  are 
wanted  at  all ;  in  which  the  authorities  are  the 
ooly  things  that  require  to  be  confirmed,  and  the 
proofs  the  only  things  that  need  verification. 
Doubtless,  this  parade  of  references  is  oflen  em- 
ployed for  what  Whately  calls  the  *^  fallacy  of 
references ;" — that  is,  in  support  of  some  ques- 
tionable point,  and  in  the  hope  *'  that  not  one 
reader  out  of  twenty  will  be  at  the  pains"  to 
verify  their  relevancy,  or  rather  to  detect  their 
impertinence.  But  quite  as  often,  they  are  used 
for  mere  ostentation.  , 

Those  authors,  whose  subjects  require  them  to 
be  voluminous,  will  do  well,  if  they  would  be 
remembered  as  long  as  possible,  not  to  omit  a 
duty,  which  authors  in  general,  but  especially 
modern  authors,  are  too  apt  to  neglect — that  of 
appending  to  their  works  a  good  index.  For 
their  deplorable  deficiencies  in  this  respect.  Pro- 
fessor de  Morgan,  speaking  of  historians,  assigns 
the  curious  reason,  "  that  they  think  to  oblige 
their  readers  to  go  through  them  from  beginning 
to  end,  by  making  this  the  only  way  of  coming  at 
the  contents  of  their  volumes.  They  are  much 
mistaken  ;  and  they  might  learn  from  their  own 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  writings  of  others,  how 
their  own  will  be  used  in  turn."*  We  think  that 
the  unwise  indolence  of  authors  has  probably  had 
much  more  to  do  with  the  matter,  Uian  the  rea- 
sons thus  humorously  assigned ;  but  the  fact 
which  he  proceeds  to  mention  is  incontestibly  true. 
"  No  writer,"  [of  this  class,]  says  he,  "  is  so 
much  read  as  the  one  who  makes  a  good  index — 
or  so  much  cited." 

Johnson,  in  commenting  on  the  fate  of  books 
in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Idler,  speaks  of  the 
necessity  of  an  author's  choosing  a  theme  of  en- 
during interest,  if  he  would  be  remembered ;  and 
contrasts  the  once  enormous  popularity  of  "  Hudi- 
bras"  with  its  present  comparative  neglect.  Alas ! 
we  fear  that  this  is  but  an  insufficient  antiseptic. 
Though  it  is  generally  necessary,  if  an  author 
would  have  even  a  chance  of  living,  that  he  should 
take  no  temporary  topic,  he  may  choose  the  most 

*  References  for  the  History  of  the  Mathematical  Sei- 
caces  in  the  CompasioB  to  the  British  Ahnaoac,  1843, 
p.  42. 


enduring — aud  be  ephemeral  notwithstanding; 
and  what  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  is, 
that  he  may  even  treat  his  subject  well,  and  yet 
be  forgotten.  But  we  suspect  that  this  caution  is 
of  little  importance.  Such  is  the  vigor  of  grea\ 
genius — and  without  it  nothing  will  be  remem- 
bered— that  where  there  is  thatf  it  will  triumph 
over  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  topic  of  evanescent 
interest.  Pascal's  "  Provincial  Letters"  are  still 
read,  we  apprehend,  quite  as  frequently  as  Bos- 
suet's  "Discourse  on  Universal  History,"  and 
even  "  Hudibras"  a  good  deal  more  than  John- 
son's own  "  Irene ;"  while  the  obscurities  ef 
some  celebrated  satire — the  very  name  of  a  Bufo 
or  a  Bavins — shall  for  ages  continue  to  provoke 
and  bafHe  the  ingenuity  of  the  stolid  commentator, 
who  might  just  as  profitably  be  engaged,  with 
Addison's  virtuoso,  in  the  chase  of  butterflies  or 
the  collection  of  cockle-shislls. 

If  genius  would  attain  its  uttermost  longevity, 
another  condition  it  must  submit  to  is,  that  of 
despising  an  ad  captandum  compliance  with  tran- 
sient tastes,  and  the  affectation  of  peculiarities  for 
the  purpose  and  in  the  hope  of  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  school.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  lit- 
erary fashions,  like  others,  may  be  extensive  and 
prevalent  for  a  time — ^but  they  expire  with  the 
age.  Great  genius  for  a  while  will  consecrate 
almost  any  eccentricities,  and  even  acquire  for 
them  great  tetnporary  popularity.  But  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether,  where  there  is  great 
genius  and  where  it  has  succeeded  by  such  ar- 
tifices, it  might  not,  even  among  its  contem- 
poraries, have  gained  equal  applause  at  a  less 
cost  than  that  of  simplicity  and  nature.  But,  at 
all  events,  let  the  writer  who  attempts  to  attain 
fame  by  any  such  fantastic  methods,  recollect  how 
ridiculous  a  reigning  fashion  looks  a  century  af- 
terwards ;  for  not  less  ridiculous  will  then  appear 
everything  that  bears  the  mark  of  afifectation  and 
mannerism,  however  successful  for  a  time.  The 
Euphuism  of  Elizabeth's  day  is  now  viewed  only 
with  contemptuous  wonder ;  and  even  Dr.  John- 
son, though  he  still  retains  a  large  measure  of 
popularity,  would  have  retained  far  more  had  it 
not  been  for  his  antitheses  and  his  Latinisms. 
Addison,  though  nearly  a  century  earlier,  is  still 
more  admired,  and  without  any  deductions. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  in  so  vast  a 
majority  of  cases  the  hope  of  immortality  is  a 
dream,  it  does  not  much  matter  how  men  write. 
Success,  though  ephemeral,  is  the  great  point. — 
To  this  we  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  we  trust,  many  would  rather  not  gain 
reputation  at  all,  durable  or  brief,  by  a  departure 
from  simplicity  and  nature  ;  and  that,  though  im- 
mortality be  out  of  the  case,  a  gentle  decay  and 
serene  old  age  have  always  been  thought  desir- 
able things,  rather  than  a  sudden  and  violent  dis- 
solution. Immortality  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
— ^but  euthanasia  is  not  to  be  despised. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  such  a  book  as  the 
London  Catalogue,  one  is  struck,  amidst  the  ap- 
parent imitations   in   literature,   with  the  seem-' 
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meats  have  been  worse  than  wasted  ;  who  have 
left  to  that  world  which  they  were  bom  to  bless, 
only  a  legacy  of  shame  and  sorrow  ;  whose  vices 
and  fbllies,  unlike  those  of  other  men,  are  not 
permitted  to  die  with  them,^  but  continue  active 
for  evil  afler  the  men  themselves  are  dust. 

It  becomes  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  writer 
to  remember  this.  The  ill  which  other  men  do, 
for  the  most  part  dies  with  them.  Not  indeed 
that  this  is  literally  true,  even  of  the  obscurest 
of  the  species.  We  are  all  but  links  in  a  vast 
chain  which  stretches  from  the  dawn  of  time  to 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  and  unconsciously 
receive  and  transmit  a  subtle  influence.  As  we 
are,  in  great  measure,  what  our  forefathers  made 
us,  so  our  posterity  will  be  what  we  make  them ; 
and  it  is  a  thought  which  may  well  make  us  boUi 
proud  and  afraid  of  our  destiny. 

But  such  truths,  though  universally  applicable, 
are  more  'vorthy  of  being  pondered  by  great  au- 
thors than  b^  any  other  class  of  men.  These 
outlive  their  age  i  and  their  thoughts  continue  to 
operate  immediately  on  the  spirit  of  their  race. 
How  sad,  to  one  who  feels  that  he  has  abused  his 
high  trust,  to  know  that  he  is  to  perpetuate  his 
vices  ;  that  he  has  spoken  a  spell  for  evil,  and 
cannot  unsay  it ;  that  the  poisoned  shail  has  left 
the  bow  and  cannot  be  recalled !  If  we  might  be 
permitted  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  reward  or  punishment  of  departed 
spirits,  to  revisit  this  lower  world  and  to  trace 
the  good  or  evil  consequences  of  their  actions, 
what  more  deplorable  condition  can  be  conceived 
than  that  of  a  great  but  misguided  genius^  taught, 
before  he  departed,  the  folly  of  his  course,  and 
condemned  to  witness  its  effects  without  the  pow- 
er of  arresting  them  ?  How  would  he  sigh  for 
that  day  which  shall  cover  his  fame  with  a  wel- 
come cloud,  and  bury  him  in  the  once  dreaded 
oblivion !  How  would  he  covet  as  the  highest 
boon  the  loss  of  that  immortality  for  which  he 
toiled  so  much  and  so  long !  With  what  feelings 
would  he  see  the  productions  of  his  wit  and  fancy, 
proscribed  and  loathed  by  every  man  whose  love 
and  veneration  are  worth  possessing!  With  what 
anguish  would  he  see  the  subtle  poison  he  had 
distilled  take  hold  of  innocence  ;  watch  the  first 
blushes  of  still  ingenuous  shame,  see  them  fade 
away  from  the  cheek  as  evil  became  familiar, 
trace  in  his  influence  the  initial  movements  in  that 
long  career  of  agony  and  remorse  and  shame 
which  awaits  his  victims  ;  and  shudder  to  think 
that  those  whose  faith  he  has  destroyed,  or  whose 
morals  he  has  corrupted,  may  find  him  out  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  to  tax  him  as  their  seducer  to 
infamy  and  crime  !  * 

*  To  see  this  matter  in  its  true  light  must,  we  fear,  be 
left  to  the  more  unclouded  vision  of  another  world.  Lit- 
erary vanity  is  almost  the  last  foihle  that  is  surrendered 
io  this,  lliere  is  much  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  keen  satire,  in  the  tale  which  Addison  tells  of 
the  atheist,  who,  bewailing  on  his  death-bed  tlie  mis- 
chief his  works  would  do  after  he  was  gone,  quickly  re- 
pented of  his  repentance,  when  his  spiritual  adviser 
nnluippily  sought  to  alleviate  his  grief  by  assuring  him 
that  nia  arguments  were  so  weakj  and  his  writings  so 


Even  such  authors,  however,  will  reach  the 
oblivion  they  have  desired  at  last ;  for  this  must 
be  the  ultimate  doom  (whatever  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case)  of  all  who  have  set  at  de- 
fiance the  maxims  of  decency,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion— however  bright  their  genius,  and  however 
vast  their  powers.  As  the  world  grows  older, 
and,  we  trust,  better — as  it  approximates  to  that 
state  of  religious  and  moral  elevation  which  Chris- 
tianity warrants  us  to  anticipate,  many  a  prodoe- 
tion  which  a  licentious  age  has  pardoned  for  its 
genius,  will  be  thrown  aside  in  spite  of  it.  In 
that  day,  if  genius  rebelliously  refuse,  as  it  as- 
suredly will  not — for  the  highest  genius  has  not 
even  hitheito  refused — to  consecrate  itself  to  good- 
ness, the  world  will  rather  turn  to  the  humblest 
productions  which  are  instinct  with  virtue,  than 
to  the  fairest  works  of  genius  when  polluted  by 
vice.  In  a  word,  the  long  idolatry  of  intellect 
which  has  enslaved  the  world  will  be  broken ;  and 
that  world  will  perceive  that,  bright  as  genius 
may  be,  virtue  is  brighter  still. 

Happy  the  vnriters  who,  if  destined  to  live  so 
long,  have,  with  souls  prophetic  of  the  great 
change,  and  true  to  the  dictates  of  morality  and 
religion,  never  written  a  line  but  what  after-ages 
may  gratefully  turn  to  for  solid  instruction  or  in- 
nocent delight ;  and  happy  also  all  who,  though 
not  destined  to  see  those  distant  timei|,  have  in 
any  measure  contributed  to  form  and  hasten  them ! 

Plato,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his  Phedms, 
describes  Socrates  as  contending  for  the  superiori- 
ty of  oral  instruction,  by  representing  books  as 
silent.  The  inferiority  of  the  written  word  to 
the  living  voice  is  in  many  respects  undeniable ; 
but  surely  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  diffusive  and  permanent  oharacter. 
Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of  Socrates,  he 
owes  it  almost  entirely  to  the  books  he  refused  to 
write  !  and  it  might  have  been  greater  still,  had 
he  condescended  to  write  some  of  his  own. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  all  human  literature — 
taking  it  collectively — is,  that  it  is  our  pledge 
and  security  against  the  retrogradation  of  human- 
ity ;  the  effectual  breakwater  against  barbarism ; 
the  ratchet  in  the  great  wheel  of  the  world,  which, 
even  if  it  stands  still,  prevents  it  from  slipping 
back.  Ephemeral  as  man^s  books  are,  they  are 
at  least  not  so  ephemeral  as  himself;  and  consign 
without  difficulty  to  posterity  what  would  other- 
wise never  reach  them.  A  good  book  is  the  Me- 
thuselah of  these  latter  ages. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  lest  we  should 
have  reason  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  words  of  old 
Fuller  :  *'  But  what  do  1,  speaking  against  mul- 
tiplicity of  books  in  this  age,  who  trespass  in  this 
nature  myself?  What  was  a  learned  man's  com- 
pliment, may  serve  for  my  confession  and  concln- 

little  known,  that  he  need  not  be  under  any  apprehen- 
sions. "  The  dying  man  had  still  so  much  of  the  fnulty 
of  an  author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut  to  the  heart  with  these 
consolations ;  and,  without  answering  the  good  man, 
asked  his  friends  where  they  had  picked  up  such  a  block- 
head ?  and  whether  the^^  thought  him  a  proper  person  lo 
attend  one  in  bis  condition  7" 
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uon.  MuUi  met  similes  hoc  morbo  laborarU — ut 
dan  scribere  nesciant,  tamen  a  scribendo  temperare 
mm  possint.*^ — Even  as  it  is,  we  fear  that  some 
of  our  readers  will  be  disposed  to  say  that  we 
have  illustrated  the  ''  yanity"  without  proving 
the  "  glory*'  of  literature. 


Lady  AUce;  or  the  New  Una,    A  Novel.    Three 
vols.     Colbum. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
binations of  the  several  styles  of  novel  which  may 
pass  by  the  names  of  the  sentimental,  fashionable, 
xnystico],  and  silver-fork  schools,  that  has  befallen 
us  in  our  critical  experience.  Whether  the  wri- 
ter describes  with  greater  gusto  the  '*  well-fash- 
ioned paletot-pelisse  of  the  finest  black  cloth,"  or 
a  "  celebration  of  the  eucharist,"  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say.  The  tailoring  of  the  story  is  a 
sublimation  of  Stultz,  and  the  religion  is  Pusey- 
ism  run  mad.  One  thing  only  is  clear,  in  the 
sanctified  as  in  the  sartorial  passages,  that  the 
people  concerned  are  ''  first-chop."  The  shapes 
we  admire  in  "full  evening-costume"  have  the 
''  dreamy  elegance"  of  aristocracy ;  and  "  the 
chapel  of  Lennox  House"  is  "  filled  with  the 
iliie  of  Great  Britain." 

Sometimes  the  writer's  enthusiasm  ranges  into 
fields  of  philosophic  speculation,  but  in  these,  as 
everywhere  else,  his  tailor  and  his  confessor 
still  meet  and  discourse.  In  such  philosophic 
moods  he  rejects  indignantly  the  notion  that  dress 
should  ever  be  considered  as  a  consequence  and 
mark  of  the  £a\\.  The  idea  that  "  the  majestic 
principle  of  drapery"  would  never  have  been  dis- 
covered but  for  the  first  transgression,  is  to  him  an 
incredible  supposition.  He  believes  dress  to  have 
been  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  creation  *'  as 
a  sign  of  humanity."  And  he  finds  the  tribes  of 
man  to  have  been  invariably  distinguished  by  cos- 
tume, and  their  changes  of  dress  to  have  repre- 
sented the  successive  epochs  of  civilization,  '*  from 
the  imaginative  and  splendid  individuality  of  the 
middle  ages  to  the  gloomy  centralization  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 

We  need  not  point  out  to  the  informed  reader 
in  how  far  this  "  majestic  principle  of  drapery" 
may  have  sprung  from  the  speculations  of  that 
great  modern  thinker,  who  found  all  philosophy 
concealed  under  the  philosophy  of  clothes,  who 
evoked  daily  miracles  out  of  very  blankets  and 
breeches,  and,  teaching  us  that  the  customs  as 
well  as  costumes  of  the  earth  are  but  as  a  vesture 
or  raiment  covering  the  truth  within  it,  made  us 
see  that  all  forms  whereby  spirit  becomes  manifest 
to  sense  are  properly  speaking  clothes.  But  on  a 
collateral  part  of  the  subject  we  are  bound  to  add 
that  the  writer  of  the  novel  before  us  propounds 
his  own  views  strictly.  He  explains  the  origin 
of  "shame"  in  a  manner  which  shows  him  to  be 
copying  nobody.  It  was  a  consequence,  he  says, 
of  the  mental  illumination  by  which  our  first  par- 
ents discerned  the  milled  condition  of  humanity 
as  comprehending  a  spiritual  and  an  animal  ele- 
ment.    "  Had  they  not  been  Uught  this  by  the 


sin,  which,  so  to  speak,  precipitated  the  elements 
of  the  combination,  doubtless  they  would  have 
been  taught  it  by  revelation ;  or  this  eye-enlight- 
ening truth  would  have  been  evolved,  (as  is  most 
probable,)  and  in  a  clearer  form,  by  the  dynamic 
reactioh  of  virtae."  That  is  evidently,  "  so  to 
speak,"  as  clear  as  mud.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer. 

We  dwell  upon  the  philosophic  peculiarities 
of  this  curious  book  because  we  should  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  give  the  reader  any  notion  of 
its  story.  The  heroine  is  a  "  new  Una" — a  very 
new  one.  She,  like  the  EHizabethan  heroine,  is 
meant  to  typify  faith  in  distress,  and  the  glorifica- 
tion of  loving  and  sorrowful  parity ;  and  she 
personifies  it  by  refusing  to  marry  her  lover  be- 
cause he  is  a  Catholic,  and  by  Romanizing  herself 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  Protestant.  We  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  say  that  she  is  not  reasonable 
in  the  matter.  She  dislikes  the  scarlet  lady  only 
nor'-nor'-west,  and  when  the  wind  's  southerly 
goes  back  to  her  embraces.  Travelling  on  the 
continent,  (after  the  example  of  Mr.  Allies,  Prot- 
estant Rector  of  Launton,  and  Mr.  Marriot,  Prot- 
estant Dean  of  Oriel,)  she  confesses ;  she  believes 
in  the  saints ;  she  thinks  it  pious  to  invoke  th^ir 
intercession ;  and  she  will  never  attend  any  wor- 
ship but  the  Roman.  But  all  this,  which  she  does 
not  deny,  is  only  for  so  long  as  she  is  living  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  England. 
**  The  instant,"  she  adds,  "  I  set  my  foot  on  the 
British  soil,  or  so  much  as  on  a  British  deck,  I 
am,  as  ever,  an  Anglo-Catliolic."  No  wonder  the 
poor  man  is  non-plussed. 

How  she  is  run  away  with,  and  then  reappears 
in  a  disguise  which  effectively  conceals  her  from 
her  friends,  and  enables  her  to  hold  free  converse 
with  her  old  lover,  unsuspected  even  by  him,  we 
cannot  hope  to  exhibit  to  the  reader.  But  the 
disguise  is  so  strong  a  point  with  the  writer,  who 
flings  himself  with  ardor  into  an  account  of  it,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  exhibit  by  its  means  his  high- 
est descriptive  power.  The  name  and  character 
assumed  by  Lady  Alice  is  that  of  Mr.  Fitzalan,  a 
young  artist  of  Rome,  who  is  given  to  dress  him- 
self in  the  highest  style  of  French  fiishion. 

A  hat,  of  which  the  shape  and  gloss  attested  its 
Gallic  origin,  crowned  his  clustering,  dark  silken 
curls.  A  well-fashioned  paletot  pelisse  of  the  finest 
black  cloth,  richly  braided  and  trimmed  with  sables, 
was  partly  open  m  front,  and  disclosed  a  dark-blue 
single-breasted  frock,  buttoned  round  the  slender 
waist;  a  waistcoat  of  stone-colored  silk;  and  a 
cravat  of  light-blue  and  gold  brocade,  which  suf- 
fered very  little  of  the  beautiful  linen  to  appear. 
These  articles  of  dress  fitted  with  exactness  an  ele- 
gant, somewhat  undulating  shape ;  forming  that 
graceful  swell  over  the  bust  by  which  the  exquisites 
of  the  roost  refined  of  cities  would  appear  to  emulate 
the  bounty  of  nature  to  a  softer  sex.  The  ample 
tube  of  the  fancy  trowsers  tapered  down  to  the  won- 
drously  small  French  boots;  gloves,  coukur  de 
paiUc,  covered  the  femininely  small  hands ;  and  the 
young  artist  carried  a  class  dangling  at  his  breast, 
and  a  little  silver-headed  black  cane  in  his  hand, 
wherewith  he  played  as  he  talked. 
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ments  have  been  worse  than  wasted  ;  who  have 
left  to  that  world  which  they  were  bom  to  bless, 
only  a  legacy  of  shame  and  sorrow  ;  whose  vices 
and  fbllies,  unlike  those  of  other  men,  axe  not 
permitted  to  die  with  them,,  but  continue  active 
for  evil  after  the  men  themselves  are  dust. 

It  becomes  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  writer 
to  remember  this.  The  ill  which  other  men  do, 
for  the  most  part  dies  with  them.  Not  indeed 
that  this  is  literally  true,  even  of  the  obscurest 
of  the  species.  We  are  all  but  links  in  a  vast 
chain  which  stretches  from  the  dawn  of  time  to 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  and  unconscioasly 
receive  and  transmit  a  subtle  influence.  As  we 
are,  in  great  measure,  what  our  forefathers  made 
us,  so  our  posterity  will  be  what  we  make  them ; 
and  it  is  a  thought  which  may  well  make  us  both 
proud  and  afraid  of  our  destiny. 

But  such  truths,  though  universally  applicable, 
are  more  •vorthy  of  being  pondered  by  great  au- 
thors than  b^  any  other  class  of  men.  These 
outlive  their  age  ;  and  their  thoughts  continue  to 
operate  immediately  on  the  spirit  of  their  race. 
How  sad,  to  one  who  feels  that  he  has  abused  his 
high  trust,  to  know  that  he  is  to  perpetuate  bis 
vices  ;  that  he  has  spoken  a  spell  for  evil,  and 
cannot  unsay  it ;  that  the  poisoned  shaft  has  left 
the  bow  and  cannot  be  recalled !  If  we  might  be 
permitted  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  reward  or  punishment  of  departed 
spirits,  to  revisit  this  lower  world  and  to  trace 
the  good  or  evil  consequences  of  their  actions, 
what  more  deplorable  condition  can  be  conceived 
than  that  of  a  great  but  misguided  genius,^  taught, 
before  he  departed,  the  folly  of  his  course,  and 
condemned  to  witness  its  effects  without  the  pow- 
er of  arresting  them  1  How  would  he  sigh  for 
that  day  which  shall  cover  his  fame  with  a  wel- 
come cloud,  and  bury  him  in  the  once  dreaded 
oblivion !  How  would  he  covet  as  the  highest 
boon  the  loss  of  that  immortality  for  which  he 
toiled  so  much  and  so  long !  With  what  feelings 
would  he  see  the  productions  of  his  wit  and  fancy, 
proscribed  and  loathed  by  every  man  whoso  love 
and  veneration  are  worth  possessing!  With  what 
anguish  would  he  see  the  subtle  poison  he  had 
distilled  take  hold  of  innocence ;  watch  the  first 
blushes  of  still  ingenuous  shame,  see  them  fade 
away  from  the  cheek  as  evil  became  familiar, 
trace  in  his  influence  the  initial  movements  in  that 
long  career  of  agony  and  remorse  and  shame 
which  awaits  his  victims  ;  and  shudder  to  think 
that  those  whose  faith  he  has  destroyed,  or  whose 
morals  he  has  corrupted,  may  find  him  out  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  to  tax  him  as  their  seducer  to 
in&my  and  crime  !  * 

*  To  see  this  matter  in  its  true  light  must,  we  fear,  be 
left  to  the  more  anclouded  vision  of  another  world.  Lit- 
erary ▼anity  is  ahnost  the  last  foible  that  is  surrendered 
in  this,  "fnere  is  much  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  keen  satire,  in  the  tale  which  Addison  tells  of 
the  atheist,  who,  bewailing  on  his  deatb-l>ed  the  mis- 
chief his  works  would  do  after  he  was  ^one,  quickly  re- 
pented of  his  repentance,  when  his  spiritual  adviser 
uoluippily  sought  to  alleviate  his  grief  by  assuring  him 
that  Dig  arguments  were  so  weakj  and  his  writings  so 


Even  such  authors,  however,  will  reach  the 
oblivion  they  have  desired  at  last ;  for  this  must 
be  the  ultimate  doom  (whatever  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case)  of  all  who  have  set  at  de- 
fiance the  maxims  of  decency,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion— however  bright  their  genius,  and  however 
vast  their  powers.  As  the  world  grows  older, 
and,  we  trust,  better — as  it  approximates  to  that 
state  of  religious  and  moral  elevation  which  Chris- 
tianity warrants  us  to  anticipate,  many  a  prodae- 
tion  which  a  licentiotis  age  has  pardoned  for  its 
genius,  will  be  thrown  aside  in  spite  of  it.  In 
that  day,  if  genius  rebelliously  refuse,  as  it  as- 
suredly will  not — for  the  highest  genius  has  not 
even  hitherto  refused — to  consecrate  itself  to  good- 
ness, the  world  will  rather  turn  to  the  humblest 
productions  which  are  instinct  with  virtue,  than 
to  the  fairest  works  of  genius  when  polluted  by 
vice.  In  a  word,  the  long  idolatry  of  intellect 
which  has  enslaved  the  world  will  be  broken ;  and 
that  world  will  perceive  that,  bright  as  genius 
may  be,  virtue  is  brighter  still. 

Happy  the  writers  who,  if  destined  to  live  so 
long,  have,  with  souls  prophetic  of  the  great 
change,  and  true  to  the  dictates  of  morality  and 
religion,  never  written  a  line  but  what  afier-ages 
may  gratefully  turn  to  for  solid  instruction  or  in- 
nocent delight ;  and  happy  also  all  who,  though 
not  destined  to  see  those  distant  timet;,  have  in 
any  measure  contributed  to  form  and  hasten  them ! 

Plato,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his  Phedrus, 
describes  Socrates  as  contending  for  the  superiori- 
ty of  oral  instruction,  by  representing  books  as 
silent.  The  inferiority  of  the  written  word  to 
the  living  voice  is  in  many  respects  undeniable  ; 
but  surely  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  diffusive  and  permanent  character. 
Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of  Socrates,  he 
owes  it  almost  entirely  to  the  books  he  refused  to 
write  !  and  it  might  have  been  greater  still,  had 
he  condescended  to  write  some  of  his  own. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  all  human  literature — 
taking  it  collectively — is,  that  it  is  our  pledge 
and  security  against  the  retrogradation  of  human- 
ity ;  the  efiectual  breakwater  against  barbarism ; 
the  ratchet  in  the  great  wheel  of  the  world,  which, 
even  if  it  stands  still,  prevents  it  from  slipping 
back.  Ephemeral  as  man^s  books  are,  they  are 
at  least  not  so  ephemeral  as  himself;  and  consign 
without  difficulty  to  posterity  what  would  other- 
wise never  reach  them.  A  good  book  is  the  Me- 
thuselah of  these  latter  ages. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  lest  we  should 
have  reason  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  words  of  old 
Fuller  :  *'  But  what  do  1,  speaking  against  mul- 
tiplicity of  books  in  this  age,  who  trespass  in  this 
nature  myself?  What  was  a  learned  man*B  coid- 
pliment,  may  serve  for  my  confession  and  oonclo- 

little  known,  that  he  need  not  be  under  any  apprehen- 
sions. "  The  dying  man  had  still  so  much  of  the  fnulty 
of  an  author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut  to  the  heart  with  these 
consolations ;  and,  without  answering  the  good  nmn, 
asked  his  friends  where  they  had  picked  up  such  a  block- 
head  ?  and  whether  they  thought  him  a  proper  person  to 
attend  one  in  his  condition  V* 
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uon.  Multi  met  similes  hoc  morbo  laborani — ut 
cion  scribere  nesciant,  tamen  a  scribendo  temperare 
nan  possint," — Even  as  it  is,  we  fear  that  some 
of  OUT  readers  will  be  disposed  to  say  that  we 
have  illustrated  the  "  vanity"  without  proying 
the  "  glory"  of  literature. 

Lady  AUce;  or  the  New  Una.    A  Novel.    Three 
vols.    Colbum. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
binations of  the  several  styles  of  novel  which  may 
pass  by  the  names  of  the  sentimental,  fashionable, 
mysticsi],  and  silver-fork  schools,  that  has  befallen 
us  in  our  critical  experience.  Whether  the  wri- 
ter describes  with  greater  gusto  the  **  well-fash- 
ioned paletot-pelisse  of  the  finest  black  cloth,"  or 
a  *'  celebration  of  the  eucharist,"  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say.  The  tailoring  of  the  story  is  a 
sublimation  of  Stultz,  and  the  religion  is  Pusey- 
ism  run  mad.  One  thing  only  is  clear,  in  the 
sanctified  as  in  the  sartorial  passages,  that  the 
people  concerned  are  "  firstrchop."  The  shapes 
we  admire  in  "full  evening-costume"  have  the 
**  dreamy  elegance"  of  aristocracy;  and  "the 
chapel  of  Lennox  House"  is  "  filled  with  the 
iiiie  of  Great  Britain." 

Sometimes  the  writer^s  enthusiasm  ranges  into 
fields  of  philosophic  speculation,  but  in  these,  as 
ever3rwhere  else,  his  tailor  and  his  confessor 
still  meet  and  discourse.  In  such  philosophic 
moods  he  rejects  indignantly  the  notion  that  dress 
should  ever  be  considered  as  a  consequence  and 
mark  of  the  fi&ll.  The  idea  that  "  the  majestic 
principle  of  drapery"  would  never  have  been  dis- 
covered but  for  the  first  transgression,  is  to  him  an 
incredible  supposition.  He  believes  dress  to  have 
been  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  creation  "  as 
a  sign  of  humanity."  And  he  finds  the  tribes  of 
man  to  have  been  invariably  distinguished  by  cos- 
tume, and  their  changes  of  dress  to  have  repre- 
sented the  successive  epochs  of  civilization,  "  from 
the  imaginative  and  splendid  individuality  of  the 
middle  ages  to  the  gloomy  centralization  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 

We  need  not  point  out  to  the  informed  reader 
in  how  far  this  "  majestic  principle  of  drapery" 
may  have  sprung  from  the  speculations  of  that 
great  modem  thinker,  who  found  all  philosophy 
concealed  under  the  philosophy  of  clothes,  who 
evoked  daily  miracles  out  of  very  blankets  and 
breeches,  and,  teaching  us  that  the  customs  as 
well  as  costumes  of  the  earth  are  but  as  a  vesture 
or  raiment  covering  the  truth  within  it,  made  us 
see  that  all  forms  whereby  spirit  becomes  manifest 
to  sense  are  properly  speaking  clothes.  But  on  a 
collateral  part  of  the  subject  we  are  bound  to  add 
that  the  writer  of  the  novel  before  us  propounds 
his  own  views  strictly.  He  explains  the  origin 
of  "  shame"  in  a  manner  which  shows  him  to  be 
copying  nobody.  It  was  a  consequence,  he  says, 
of  die  mental  illumination  by  which  our  first  par- 
ents discerned  the  milled  condition  of  humanity 
as  comprehending  a  spiritual  and  an  animal  ele- 
ment.    "  Had  they  not  been  taught  this  by  the 


sin,  which,  so  to  speak,  precipitated  the  elements 
of  the  combination,  doubtless  they  would  have 
been  taught  it  by  revelation  ;  or  this  eye-enlight- 
ening truth  would  have  been  evolved,  (as  is  most 
probable,)  and  in  a  clearer  form,  by  the  dynamic 
reactioh  of  virtue."  That  is  evidently,  "  so  to 
'speak,"  as  clear  as  mud.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer. 

We  dwell  upon  the  philosophic  peculiarities 
of  this  curious  book  because  we  should  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  give  the  reader  any  notion  of 
its  story.  The  heroine  is  a  "  new  Una" — a  very 
new  one.  She,  like  the  Elizabethan  heroine,  is 
meant  to  typify  faith  in  distress,  and  the  glorifica- 
tion of  loving  and  sorrowful  purity  ;  and  she 
personifies  it  by  refusing  to  marry  her  lover  be- 
cause he  is  a  Catholic,  and  by  Romanizing  herself 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  Protestant.  We  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  say  that  she  is  not  reasonable 
in  the  matter.  She  dislikes  the  scarlet  lady  only 
nor'-nor'-west,  and  when  the  wind  *s  southerly 
goes  back  to  her  embraces.  Travelling  on  the 
continent,  (after  the  example  of  Mr.  Allies,  Prot- 
estant Rector  of  Launton,  and  Mr.  Marriot,  Prot- 
estant Dean  of  Oriel,)  she  confesses ;  she  believes 
in  the  saints ;  she  thinks  it  pious  to  invoke  th^ir 
intercession ;  and  she  will  never  attend  any  wor- 
ship but  the  Roman.  But  all  this,  which  she  does 
not  deny,  is  only  for  so  long  as  she  is  living  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  England. 
"  The  instant,"  she  adds,  "  I  set  my  foot  on  the 
British  soil,  or  so  much  as  on  a  British  deck,  I 
am,  as  ever,  an  Anglo-Catholic."  No  wonder  the 
poor  man  is  non-plussed. 

How  she  is  run  away  with,  and  then  reappears 
in  a  disguise  which  effectively  conceals  her  from 
her  friends,  and  enables  her  to  hold  free  converse 
with  her  old  lover,  unsuspected  even  by  him,  we 
cannot  hope  to  exhibit  to  the  reader.  But  the 
disguise  is  so  strong  a  point  with  the  writer,  who 
flings  himself  with  ardor  into  an  account  of  it,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  exhibit  by  its  means  his  high- 
est descriptive  power.  The  name  and  character 
assumed  by  Lady  Alice  is  that  of  Mr.  Fitzalan,  a 
young  artist  of  Rome,  who  is  given  to  dress  him- 
self in  the  highest  style  of  French  fashion. 

A  hat,  of  which  the  shape  and  gloss  attested  its 
Gallic  origin,  crowned  his  clustering,  dark  silken 
curls.  A  well-fashioned  paletot  pelisse  of  the  finest 
black  cloth,  richly  braided  and  trimmed  with  sables, 
was  partly  open  m  front,  and  disclosed  a  dark-blue 
single-breasted  frock,  buttoned  round  the  slender 
waist;  a  waistcoat  of  stonensolored  silk;  and  a 
cravat  of  light-blue  and  gold  brocade,  which  suf- 
fered very  little  of  the  beautiful  linen  to  appear. 
These  articles  of  dress  fitted  with  exactness  an  ele- 
gant, somewhat  undulating  shape ;  forming  that 
graceful  swell  over  the  bust  by  which  the  exquisites 
of  the  roost  refined  of  cities  would  appear  to  emulate 
the  bounty  of  nature  to  a  sofVer  sex.  The  ample 
tube  of  the  fancy  trowsers  tapered  down  to  the  won- 
drously  small  French  boots;  gloves,  coulew  de 
paiUc,  covered  the  femininely  small  hands ;  and  the 
young  artist  carried  a  glass  dangling  at  his  breast, 
and  a  little  silver-headed  black  cane  in  his  hand, 
wherewith  he  played  as  he  talked. 
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Such  is  the  Una  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
equipped  for  victory  over  her  persecutors. 

If  it  should  seem  that  we  imperfectly  appreciate 
the  writer's  design  and  success  in  this  novel, 
we  owe  it  to  him  to  state  that  he  appears  to  have 
expected  no  better.  *'  The  moral  of  such  a  tale 
as  this,"  he  says,  ^'  will  hardly  be  comprehended 
by  those  who  have  the  habit  of  going  to  fiction  for 
representations  of  real  life."  We  admit  that 
such  has  been  our  unlucky  failing.  '*  The  em- 
bodiment of  the  genuine  idea,"  the  writer  con- 
tinues, '*  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  faith,  re- 
places the  destiny  that  pursued  the  House  of 
Atreus,  will  quite  escape  their  notice."  We 
plead  guilty  here.  It  really  escaped  our  notice 
altogether.  The  reader  will  therefore  do  well  not 
to  accept  our  judgment  implicitly,  but  to  get  the 
book  and  judge  for  himself. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  clever  writing  in 
many  parts  of  it.  .  The  first  volume  particularly 
has  much  cleverness.  Some  of  the  sketches  of 
character  are  good,  and  the  incidents  lightly 
touched,  yet  graphic  and  effective. 


THE   SYCAMINE. 

The  frail  yellow  leaves  they  are  falling 
As  the  wild  winds  sweep  the  grove ; 

Plashy  and  dank  is  the  sward  beneath, 
And  the  sky  it  is  gray  above. 

Foaming  adown  the  dark  rocks. 

Dirge-like,  the  waterfall 
Mourns,  as  if  mourning  for  something  gone, 

Forever  beyond  its  call. 

Sing,  redbreast !  from  the  russet  spray  ; 

Thy  song  with  the  season  blends ; 
For  the  bees  have  left  us  with  the  blooms^ 

And  the  swallows  were  summer  friends. 

The  hawthorn  bare,  with  berries  sere, 
And  the  bramble  by  the  stream. 

Matted,  with  clay  on  its  yellow  trails, 
Decay's  wan  emblems  seem. 

On  this  slope  bank  how  oft  we  lay 
In  shadow  of  the  sycamine  tree ; 

Pause,  hoary  Eld,  and  listen  now— 
'T  was  but  the  roaring  of  the  sea ! 

Oh,  the  shouts  and  the  laughter  of  yore— 
How  the  tones  wind  round  the  heart ! 

Oh,  the  faces  blent  with  youth's  blue  skies — 
And  could  ye  so  depart  ? 

The  crow  screams  back  to  the  wood, 

And  the  sea-mew  to  the  sea. 
And  earth  seems  to  the  foot  of  man 

No  resting-place  to  be. 

Search  ye  the  corners  of  the  world, 

And  the  isles  beyond  the  main, 
And  the  main  itself,  for  those  who  went 

To  eome  not  back  again ! 

The  rest  are  a  remnant  scattered 
Mid  the  living ;  and,  for  the  dead. 

Tread  lightly  o'er  the  churchyard  mounds ; 
Ye  know  not  where  ye  tread ! 

Blackwood' $  Magazine. 


THE  GRAVE. — ^A  FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  ANGLO- 
SAXON. 

(MB.  BODL.  343.) 

DEATH. 

A  House  was  built  for  thee, 
Ere  thou  callest  dust  thy  Brother; 
A  mould  was  shapen  for  thee. 
Ere  thou  earnest  from  thy  Mother ; — 
'  Its  height  is  not  known — 
Its  depth  is  not  measured — 
'Tis  locked  by  no  stone. 
Till  thy  bones  therein  be  treasured, 
Until  that  I  bring  thee 
Whence  thou  shalt  part  never, 
*  Until  that  I  measure  thee 
Thy  clay-bed  forever  !— 
Thy  house  is  not  built  high, 
Nor  loAy  thy  chamber. 
Yet  therein  thou  well  canst  lie, 
Though  lowly  that  chamber  ;^ 
Its  sideways  are  lowly — 
Itn  heel  ways  are  narrow. 
Yet  therein  thou  well  canst  lie 
In  that  dim  bouse  of  sorrow. 
The  roof  is  built  over  thee 
To  thy  breast  full  nigh ;  wearily 
There  shalt  thou  dwell,  in  cold. 
Darkly,  and  drearily. 
Doorless  is  that  dread  House- 
Darkness  dwells  in  it. 
Death  keeps,  for  aye,  the  key^ 
Fast  art  thou  bound  in  it — 
Loathly  is  that  Earth-House, 
And  grimmest  to  dwell  in — 
The  worms  shall  divide  thee. 
Yet  thou  shalt  dwell  therein— 
There  shalt  thou  yet  be  laid— 
And  leave  thy  friends  near  thee. 
Thou  hast  no  friends ; — afraid 
They  'II  never  come  near  thee. 
To  ask  how  it  liketh  thee. 
That  dim  house  of  sorrow. 
Or  ope  the  door,  to  ask  for  thee, 
AfVer  to-morrow. 
For  soon  thou  growest  loathly. 
And  hateful  to  look  upon, 
And  soon  from  thy  forehead 
Thy  locks  fall  one  by  one — 
From  thy  ringlets  their  fairness 
Is  scattered,  no  finger 
Shall  pass  through  their  smoothness  :^ 
None  near  thee  shall  linger. 

Dublin  University  Magazine, 


CATCH. 

Near  the  moon  a  pale  aUr  dinging 

Harbingers  another  mom, 
Feeble  spark  to  mortals  bringing 

Hopes  and  cares  with  daylight  bom. 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  moon  of  sadnesa ! 

Silent  night,  awhile  farewell ! 
Will  the  day  give  grief  or  gladness? 

Who  of  Adam*8  race  can  telH 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  moon  of  beauty ! 

Hail,  thou  glorious  rising  sun ! 
Let  the  weak  be  strong  in  duty. 

Till  their  course,  like  thine,  be  mn. 

Fraser^s  Magazine. 
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From  the  United  Serrice  Masazlne. 
NOTES   ON   THE   HISTORY   OF    HORSE-SHOEINO. 

The  protection  of  horses'  feet,  by  means  of 
baskins,  network,  leather,  or  metal  shoes,  must 
have  been  an  object  of  very  early  solicitude  to  all 
nations  conversant  with  these  animals ;  but  the  im- 
petuous action  of  horses,  their  weight,  and  the 
angular  form  of  the  edge  of  their  hoo&,  appear 
long  to  have  rendered  all  attempts  to  effect  the 
purpose,  abortive.  Even  in  recent  times,  Kamp- 
fer  informs  us  that  in  a  great  part  of  Japan,  a  kind 
of  rush-work  is  used,  which  wraps  the  whole  hoof, 
and  wears  so  fast  on  the  road,  that  travellers  take 
a  provision  of  them  on  a  journey,  and  poor  people 
have  them  ready  made  for  sale  at  every  station. 
In  ancient  Persia,  where  the  breeds  of  gray,  dun, 
and  bay  racers,  are  all  hard-hoofed,  the  use  of 
horses  in  the  sandy  districts  did  not  apparently  re- 
quire much  attention  to  the  abrasion  of  the  horn  ; 
bat  in  the  lofty  mountain  chains,  running  from 
north  to  south,  raising  the  great  central  plateau  to 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  all  the  passes 
and  parts  of  the  higher  surface  are  exceedingly 
stony  and  hurtful  to  the  edges  and  frog  of  the  foot. 
In  rapid  and  long-continued  marches,  the  hardest- 
hoofed  animals  become  crippled,  and  in  history  we 
find  more  than  once  instance,  where  military  ex- 
peditions were  arrested  in  their  progress  until  the 
horses  had  time  to  recover  and  restore  their  hoofs. 
These  occurred  chiefly  when  great  operations  of 
cavalry  were  directed  by  foreign  commanders,  who 
trusted  to  their  energy  for  surmounting  obstacles 
which  more  enervated  native  warriors  believed  to 
be  impracticable.  Thus  Alexander  the  Great,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  and  Mithridates,  at  the  siege 
of  Cyzicus,  were'both  thwarted  and  delayed,  while 
the  Persians,  under  Darius,  and  the  Parthians,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  equally  distressed  under 
similar  circumstances.  From  the  summits  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  the  direct  line  towards  the  west,  to  the' 
Bosphorus,  is  replete  with  lofty  and  rugged  chains, 
idiich  colonists  or  moving  armies  in  these  direc- 
tions have  to  traverse.  To  the  north  of  the  Oxus 
and  the  Caspian,  the  space  is  almost  entirely  allu- 
vial and  plain,  there  being  only  towards  the  west 
a  succession  of  great  rivers  to  cross,  and  severe 
cold  to  encounter.  On  the  south  of  the  Persian 
plateau,  and  in  part  across  it,  when  the  Suleima- 
nee  range  is  surmounted,  the  difficulties  are  more 
serious,  from  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sun,  which  scorches  up  the  vegetation 
important  to  cattle,  though,  as  neither  present  long 
enduring  causes  of  injuty  to  the  hoofs  of  horses,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  ingenuity  to  protect  them 
was  not  set  at  work  on  either  of  these  great  lines 
of  progress ;  where,  on  the  one  hand,  many  of  the 
nations  of  western  Europe,  and,  in  later  ages,  Tar- 
tars ha^e  passed  in  great  numbers,  or  where  the 
southern  nations  have  once  travelled  westward  to 
Arabia,  and  by  which  Alexander  himself  led  his 
own  army,  when  he  returned  from  the  Indus.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  for,  the  remedial  inventions 
for  the  protection  to  horses*  hoofs,  to  the  localities 
where  they  were  moat  wanted. 


Setting  aside  the  pretensions  of  Chinese  inge- 
nuity, the  claim  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
Persians,  on  the  ground  of  the  horse-shoe  distinct- 
ly marked  on  the  sole  of  a  satrap's  charger,  in  the 
Mosaic  picture  at  Pompeii,  supposed  to  represent 
the  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alexander.  But  as  this 
fact  appears  to  rest,  at  present,  entirely  upon  the 
authority  of  a  colored  engraving,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  it  be  not  merely  an  invention  of  the 
modern  copyist,  and  taking  for  granted  that  the 
horse-shoe  is  really  depicted  in  the  Mosaic,  we 
still  have  no  further  claim  upon  the  reality,  than 
the  fact,  that  at  the  time  when  the  representation 
was  executed,  horse-shoes  were  known  and  used 
in  Italy.  Now,  of  this,  we  are  already  assured, 
by  a  line  in  Catullus,  who,  speaking  of  the  mule, 
says 

Ferream  ut  soleam  tenaci  in  Voragine  mula, 
Derelinquit. 

We  know  that  Nero  had  his  horses  shod  with 
silver,  and  Poppcea,  his  wife,  had  similarly  pro- 
tected her  mules  with  gold  ;  and  both  lived  only 
a  few  years  before  the  destruction  of  Pompeii, 
(A.  D.  79,)  or  about  a  century  later  than  the  poet 
just  mentioned.  Aldrovandus,  quoting  Suetonius 
in  Caligula,  speaks  of  the  horse-shoe,  and  the  eight 
nails  to  fix  it  on  the  hoof.  These  notices  we  think 
sufficient  to  establish  the  use  of  them  as  old 
as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  if 
not  of  Persian  invention,  that  the  Romans  have 
the  best  claim  to  it.  There  is,  however,  another, 
deserving  at  least  to  be  mentioned  ;  it  is  that  of 
high  noTtliem  Mongoles,  who,  it  is  asserted,  have 
shod  their  horses  for  many  ages  with  metal,  and, 
where  it  is  wanting,  employ,  even  at  present,  the 
palmy  parts  of  rein-deer  horns.  The  use  of  ma- 
terials,  positively  local,  is  somewhat  a  proof  of 
originality  of  invention  ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  unlike-, 
ly  that  the*  same  want  should  have  produced  more 
than  one  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  support  of  this  observation  may  be  quoted  the 
form  of  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  horse-shoe,  ex- 
emplified in  the  brand  mark  of  a  renowned  breed 
of  Circassian,  or  Abassian  horses,  known  by  the 
name  of  Shalokh.  The  shape  is  perfectly  circu- 
lar, and,  instead  of  being  fastened  on  by  means  of 
nails  driven  through  the  corneous  portion  of  the 
hoof,  it  is  secured  by  three  clamps,  that  appear  to 
have  been  closed  on  the  outside,  or  on  the  ascend- 
ing surface.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  form  of  shoe 
there  is  no  possibility  of  judging,  because  the  ex- 
act counterpart  of  it  existed  already  at  the  period 
when  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  established  fixed  sym- 
bols as  tjrpes  of  their  cities  and  communities.  It 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Lycia,  and  is  known  to  nu- 
mismatists by  the  name  of  Triquetra.  If  there  be 
any  difference,  it  is  in  a  row  of  points  on  the  Lycian 
type,  as  if  the  shoe  had  been  perforated  with  holes, 
for  small  nails ;  and  what  makes  the  selection  of 
this  object  for  symbol  of  the  region  in  question  the 
more  remarkable  is,  that  in  remote  antiquity,  it 
was  there  Celtic  breeders  are  reported  to  have  first 
commenced  their  trade  in  mules.  The  horse-shoes 
of  early  historians,  since  they  do  not  mention  far- 
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Sueh  is  the  Una  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
equipped  for  victory  over  her  persecutors. 

If  it  should  seem  that  we  imperfectly  appreciate 
the  writer ^8  design  and  success  in  this  novel, 
we  owe  it  to  him  to  state  that  he  appears  to  have 
expected  no  better.  '*  The  moral  of  such  a  tale 
as  this,"  he  says,  "  will  hardly  be  comprehended 
by  those  who  have  the  habit  of  going  to  fiction  for 
representations  of  real  life."  We  admit  that 
such  has  been  our  unlucky  failing.  '*  The  em- 
bodiment of  the  genuine  idea,"  the  writer  con- 
tinues, *'  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  faith,  re- 
places the  destiny  that  pursued  the  House  of 
Atreus,  will  quite  escape  their  notice."  We 
plead  guilty  here.  It  really  escaped  our  notice 
altogether.  The  reader  will  therefore  do  well  not 
to  accept  our  judgment  implicitly,  but  to  get  the 
book  and  judge  for  himself. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  clever  writing  in 
many  parts  of  it.  .  The  first  volume  particularly 
has  much  cleverness.  Some  of  the  sketches  of 
character  are  good,  and  the  incidents  lightly 
touched,  yet  graphic  and  effective. 


THE   SYCAMINE. 

The  frail  yellow  leaves  they  are  falling 
As  the  wild  winds  sweep  the  grove ; 

Plashy  and  dank  is  the  sward  beneath, 
And  the  sky  it  is  gray  above. 

Foaming  adown  the  dark  rocks, 

Dirge-hke,  the  waterfall 
Mourns,  as  if  mourning  for  something  gone, 

Forever  beyond  its  call. 

Sing,  redbreast !  from  the  russet  spray  ; 

Thy  song  with  the  season  blends ; 
For  the  bees  have  lefl  us  with  the  bloomS) 

And  the  swallows  were  summer  friends. 

The  hawthorn  barej  with  berries  sere, 
And  the  bramble  by  the  stream, 

Matted,  with  clay  on  its  yellow  trails, 
Decay's  wan  emblems  seem. 

On  this  slope  bank  how  oft  we  lay 
In  shadow  of  the  sycamine  tree ; 

Pause,  hoary  Eld,  and  listen  now^ 
'T  was  but  the  roaring  of  the  sea ! 

Oh,  the  shouts  and  the  laughter  of  yore— 
How  the  tones  wind  round  the  heart ! 

Oh,  the  faces  blent  with  youth *s  blue  skies — 
And  could  ye  so  depart? 

The  crow  screams  back  to  the  wood, 

And  the  sea-mew  to  the  sea. 
And  earth  seems  to  the  foot  of  man 

No  resting-place  to  be. 

Search  ye  the  corners  of  the  world, 

And  the  isles  beyond  the  main, 
And  the  main  itself,  for  those  who  went 

To  come  not  back  again ! 

The  rest  are  a  remnant  scattered 
Mid  the  living ;  and,  for  the  dead. 

Tread  lightly  o*er  the  churchyard  mounds ; 
Ye  know  not  where  ye  tread ! 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THE  GRAVE. — ^A  FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  ANGLO- 
SAXON, 
(m.  BODL.  343.) 
DEATH. 

A  House  was  built  for  thee, 
Ere  thou  callest  dust  thy  Brother; 
A  mould  was  shapen  for  thee, 
Ere  thou  camest  from  thy  Mother  ;— 
'Its  height  is  not  known — 
Its  depth  is  not  measured — 
*T  is  locked  by  no  stone. 
Til]  thy  bones  therein  be  treasured, 
Until  that  I  bring  thee 
Whence  thou  shah  part  never, 
*  Until  that  I  measure  thee 
Thy  clay-bed  forever  !— 
Thy  house  is  not  built  high. 
Nor  loAy  thy  chamber, 
Yet  therein  thou  well  canst  lie, 
Though  lowly  that  chamber  ;^ 
Its  sideways  are  lowly — 
Itn  heelways  are  narrow, 
Yet  therein  thou  well  canst  lie 
In  that  dim  bouse  of  sorrow. 
The  roof  is  built  over  thee 
To  thy  breast  full  nigh ;  wearily 
There  shalt  thou  dwell,  in  cold. 
Darkly,  and  drearily. 
Doorless  is  that  dread  House- 
Darkness  dwells  in  it. 
Death  keeps,  for  aye,  the  key — 
Fast  art  thou  bound  in  it — 
Loathly  is  that  Earth-House, 
And  grimmest  to  dwell  in — 
The  worms  shall  divide  thee, 
Yet  thou  shalt  dwell  therein — 
There  shalt  thou  yet  be  laid  — 
And  leave  thy  friends  near  thee. 
Thou  hast  no  friends ; — afraid 
They  11  never  come  near  thee* 
To  ask  how  it  liketh  thee. 
That  dim  house  of  sorrow, 
Or  ope  the  door,  to  ask  for  thee, 
AAer  to-morrow. 
For  soon  thou  growest  loathly. 
And  hateful  to  look  npon, 
And  soon  from  thy  forehead 
Thy  locks  fall  one  by  one — 
From  thy  ringlets  their  fairness 
Is  scattered,  no  finger 
Shall  pass  through  their  smoothness : — 
None  near  thee  shall  linger. 

Dublin  University  Maga 


CATCH. 

Near  the  moon  a  pale  sUr  clinging 

Harbingers  another  mom. 
Feeble  spark  to  mortals  bringing 

Hopes  and  cares  with  daylight  bom. 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  moon  of  sadnesa! 

Silent  night,  awhile  farewell ! 
Will  the  day  give  grief  or  gladness? 

Who  of  Adam*8  race  can  tell  ? 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  moon  of  beauty ! 

Hail,  thou  glorious  rising  sun ! 
Let  the  weak  be  strong  in  duty. 

Till  their  course,  like  thine,  be  ran. 

Draser^s  Magazine, 
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From  the  United  Senrice  Magazine. 
NOTES   ON   THE   HISTORY   OF    HORSE-SHOEINO. 

The  protection  of  horses'  feet,  by  means  of 
buskins,  network,  leather,  or  metai  shoes,  must 
have  been  an  object  of  very  early  solicitude  to  all 
nations  couTersant  with  these  animals ;  but  the  im- 
petuous action  of  horses,  their  weight,  and  the 
angular  form  of  the  edge  oi  their  hoofe,  appear 
long  to  have  rendered  all  attempts  to  eflfect  the 
purpose,  abortire.  Even  in  recent  times,  Kamp- 
fer  informs  us  that  in  a  great  part  of  Japan,  a  kind 
of  rush-work  is  used,  which  wraps  the  whole  hoof, 
and  wears  so  fast  on  the  road,  that  trayellers  take 
a  proTision  of  them  on  a  journey,  and  poor  people 
have  th«n  ready  made  for  sale  at  every  station. 
In  ancient  Persia,  where  the  breeds  of  gray,  dun, 
and  bay  racers,  are  all  hard-hoofed,  the  use  of 
horses  in  the  sandy  districts  did  not  apparently  re- 
quire much  attention  to  the  abrasion  of  the  horn  ; 
but  in  the  lofty  mountain  chains,  running  from 
north  to  south,  raising  the  great  central  plateau  to 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  all  the  passes 
and  parts  of  the  higher  surface  are  exceedingly 
stony  and  hurtful  to  the  edges  and  frog  of  the  foot. 
In  rapid  and  long-continued  marches,  the  hardest- 
hoofed  animals  become  crippled,  and  in  history  we 
find  more  than  once  instance,  where  military  ex- 
peditions were  arrested  in  their  progress  until  the 
horses  had  time  to  recover  and  restore  their  hoofs. 
These  occurred  chiefly  when  great  operations  of 
cavalry  were  directed  by  foreign  commanders,  who 
trusted  to  their  energy  for  surmounting  obstacles 
which  more  enervated  native  warriors  believed  to 
be  impracticable.  Thus  Alexander  the  Great,  ao- 
eording  to  Diodorus,  and  Mithridates,  at  the  siege 
of  Cyzicus,  were'both  thwarted  and  delayed,  while 
the  Persians,  under  Darius,  and  the  Parthians,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  equally  distressed  under 
similar  circumstances.  From  the  summits  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  the  direct  line  towards  the  west,  to  the' 
Bosphorus,  is  replete  with  lofty  and  rugged  chains, 
which  colonists  or  moving  armies  in  these  direc- 
tions have  to  traverse.  To  the  north  of  the  Oxus 
and  the  Caspian,  the  space  is  almost  entirely  allu- 
vial and  plain,  there  being  only  towards  the  west 
a  succession  of  great  rivers  to  cross,  and  severe 
cold  to  encounter.  On  the  south  of  the  Persian 
plateau,  and  in  part  across  it,  when  the  Suleima- 
nee  range  is  surmounted,  the  difficulties  are  more 
serious,  from  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sun,  which  scorches  up  the  vegetation 
important  to  cattle,  though,  as  neither  present  long 
enduring  causes  of  injury  to  the  hoofs  of  horses,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  ingenuity  to  protect  them 
was  not  set  at  work  on  either  of  these  great  lines 
of  progress ;  where,  on  the  one  hand,  many  of  the 
nations  of  western  Europe,  and,  in  later  ages,  Tar- 
tars ha/e  passed  in  great  numbers,  or  where  the 
southern  nations  have  once  travelled  westward  to 
Arabia,  and  by  which  Alexander  himself  led  his 
own  army,  when  he  returned  from  the  Indus.  We 
most,  therefore,  look  for,  the  remedial  inventions 
for  the  protection  to  horses'  hoofs,  to  the  localities 
whexe  diey  were  most  wanted. 


Setting  aside  the  pretensions  of  Chinese  inge- 
nuity, the  claim  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
Persians,  on  the  ground  of  the  horse-shoe  distinct- 
ly marked  on  the  sole  of  a  satrap's  charger,  in  the 
Mosaic  picture  at  Pompeii,  supposed  to  represent 
the  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alexander*.  But  as  this 
fact  appears  to  rest,  at  present,  entirely  upon  the 
authority  of  a  colored  engraving,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  it  be  not  merely  an  invention  of  the 
modern  copyist,  and  taking  for  granted  that  the 
horse-shoe  is  really  depicted  in  the  Mosaic,  we 
still  have  no  further  claim  upon  the  reality,  than 
the  fact,  that  at  the  time  when  the  representation 
was  executed,  horse-shoes  were  known  and  used 
in  Italy.  Now,  of  this,  we  are  already  assured, 
by  a  line  in  Catullus,  who,  speaking  of  the  mule, 
says 

Ferream  ut  soleam  tenaci  in  Yoragine  mala, 
Derelinquit. 

We  know  that  Nero  had  his  horses  shod  with 
silver,  and  Poppoea,  his  wife,  had  similarly  pro- 
tected her  mules  with  gold  ;  and  both  lived  only 
a  few  years  before  the  destruction  of  Pompeii, 
(A.  D.  79,)  or  about  a  century  later  than  the  poet 
just  mentioned.  Aldrovandus,  quoting  Suetonius 
in  Caligula,  speaks  of  the  horse-shoe,  and  the  eight 
nails  to  fix  it  on  the  hoof.  These  notices  we  think 
sufficient  to  establish  the  use  of  them  as  old 
as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  if 
not  of  Persian  invention,  that  the  Romans  have 
the  best  claim  to  it.  There  is,  however,  another, 
deserving  at  least  to  be  mentioned  ;  it  is  that  of 
high  nortliem  Mongoles,  who,  it  is  asserted,  have 
shod  their  horses  for  many  ages  with  metal,  and, 
where  it  is  wanting,  employ,  even  at  present,  the 
palmy  parts  of  rein-deer  horns.  The  use  of  ma- 
terials, positively  local,  is  somewhat  a  proof  of 
originality  of  invention  ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  unlike-, 
ly  that  the*  same  want  shoald  have  produced  more 
than  one  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  support  of  this  observation  may  be  quoted  the 
form  of  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  horse-shoe,  ex- 
emplified in  the  brand  mark  of  a  renowned  breed 
of  Circassian,  or  Abassian  horses,  known  by  the 
name  of  Shalokh.  The  shape  is  perfectly  circu- 
lar, and,  instead  of  being  fastened  on  by  means  of 
nails  driven  through  the  corneous  portion  of  the 
hoof,  it  is  secured  by  three  clamps,  that  appear  to 
have  been  closed  on  the  outside,  or  on  the  ascend- 
ing surface.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  form  of  shoe 
there  is  no  possibility  of  judging,  because  the  ex- 
act counterpart  of  it  existed  already  at  the  period 
when  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  established  fixed  sym- 
bols as  types  of  their  cities  and  communities.  It 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Lycia,  and  is  known  to  nu- 
mismatists by  the  name  of  Triquetra.  If  there  be 
any  difference,  it  is  in  a  row  of  points  on  the  Lycian 
type,  as  if  the  shoe  had  been  perforated  with  holes, 
for  small  nails ;  and  what  makes  the  selection  of 
this  object  for  symbol  of  the  region  in  question  the 
more  remarkable  is,  that  in  remote  antiquity,  it 
was  there  Celtic  breeders  are  reported  to  have  first 
commenced  their  trade  in  mules.  The  horse-shoes 
of  early  historians,  since  they  do  not  mention  far- 
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riere,  appear  to  have  been  of  this  Lycian  form,  or 
were  not  fastened  with  nails,  driven  through  the 
horny  hoof,  yet  both  Tartars  and  Cossacks  still 
often  shoe  their  own  horses.  It  is  difficult  to  es- 
cape an  admission  that  horse-shoes  of  this  kind  are 
as  old  as  the  Ionian  establishments  in  Asia  Minor, 
unless  by  denying  that  neither  the  Circassian  brand 
mark,  nor  the  Triquetradf  Lycia,*  represent  them ; 
a  conclusion  which  at  least  is  totally  at  variance 
with  the  denomination  of  the  mark  by  which  the 
Kabardian  breed  is  known,  time  out  of  mind.  It 
does  not  appear  to  us  a  satisfactory  argument,  to 
deny  the  probability  of  one  or  more  of  these  inven- 
tions, so  far  back  as  the  Roman  empire,  or  even  to 
believe  in  a  much  earlier  age,  because,  from  pos- 
itive testimonies,  the  use  was  unknown  to  the 
classical  ages ;  for  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  most  important  usages  and  discoveries 
have  been  much  retarded,  and  fated  to  actual  op- 
position, from  a  dislike  of  all  innovation,  or  aban- 
doning a  beaten  track,  so  common  to  mankind.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  imperfection  of  first  attempts, 
the  difficulty  of  excuting  the  rather  nice  operation 
of  shoeing,  which,  in  failure,  pricking  the  horse^s 
foot  must  have  materially  raised  the  prejudice 
against  the  practice,  there  remains  no  room  for 
wonder,  that  so  many  ages  should  have  passed 
without  a  full  recognition  of  the  use. 

The  round  horse-shoe  x>f  the  old  Arabian  method 
is  evidently  a  modification  of  the  Circassian  or 
Lycian,  the  outside  clamps  being  omitted,  and 
nail-holes  substituted.  Then  came  the  further 
alteration  of  thinner  iron  plates,  with  hardly  an 
opening  in  the  afler  portion,  such  as  the  present 
Arabian  and  the  more  lengthened  heels  of  the 
Syrian ;  all  of  them  very  unfit  for  securing  the 
feet  in  rocky  countries.  Thus  we  see  the  re- 
searches of  Cardanus,  Beckman,  and  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark,  led  to  erroneous  conclusions,  for  the  form 
of  the  shoe  is  but  a  secondary  question  ;  and  to 
refer  horse-shoeing,  with  Beckman,  to  the  ninth 
century,  on  that  account,  would  exclude  the  prac- 
tice from  a  great  part  of  Asia,  where  the  Euro- 
pean shape  is  not  even  now  admitted.  That  the 
Arabs  of  the  Hegira,  or  within  a  generation  later, 
shod  their  horses,  is  plain,  if  we  believe  the  re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  iron  work  on  the  sanmiit 
of  the  standard  of  Hosein,  at  Ardebil,  was  made 
from  a  horse-slioe  belonging  to  Abbas,  uncle  of 
Mohammed,  by  order  of  his  daughter  Fatima.  <'  It 
was  brought,"  says  the  legend,  "  from  Arabia  by 
Scheik  sed  Reddeen,  son  of  the  holy  Scheik  Sofi, 
who  was  son  of  another  holy  villager,  afler  the 
manner  of  the  Moslem!"  If  the  intention  had 
been  to  advance  a  mere  falsehood,  it  is  to  be  won- 
dered that  Fatima,  or  the  Prophet  himself, *should 
not  have  furnished  a  sacred  shoe  of  one  of  the 
celebrated  mares,  from  which  sprung  so  many  of 
the  first  breeds  of  Abrabia,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  devout  Moslems.  A  horse-shoe  most  likely 
it  was,  but  how  an  uncle  of  Mohammed  should 
possess  horses,  when  the  Beni  Koreish,  as  a  tribe, 

*  See  Veter :  Poptll.  et  Regum  oninmi,  ex  Miu.  Brit. 
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were  without,  and  the  Prophet  himself,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  had  only  three,  is  quite 
another  question. 

Notwithstanding  Beckman*s  conclusions,  we 
must  continue  to  believe  the  practice  much  more 
ancient,  and  view  his  admitted  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  passages  wherein  the  ancients  allude 
to  them  to  have  been  strangely  misinterpreted  ; 
even  the  great  portion  of  a  horse-shoe  found  in 
the  tomb  of  Childeric,  a  Frankish  king,  buried  at 
Toumay,  in  Belgium,  about  a.  d.  481,  being  set 
aside,  upon  the  pretext  that  it  may  have  served 
for  a  mule,  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  men  will  abuse  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty, when  once  blinded  by  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Surely  horses  would  be  shod  where  mules  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  so,  and  all  persons  acquainted 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  past  ages,  must  be  aware 
that,  instead  of  honoring  a  royal  funeral  in  Pagan 
Europe,  by  burying  a  mule  with  the  king,  it  would 
have  been  a  flagrant  insult.* 

Afler  the  arrival  of  the  Sarmatian  riding  tribes, 
the  whole  of  northern  Europe  became  the  land 
of  horsemen.  Dignity  was  seated  on  horseback. 
Priests  and  the  southern  tribes  alone  would  be 
seen  on  mules.  The  feeling,  therefore,  of  con- 
tempt for  a  soldier  mounted  on  less  than  a  horse 
was,  and  still  is,  general.'  When  the  old  Colonel 
von  Schlammersdorf,  brought  up  in  the  Prussian 
cavalry,  was  marching,  at  the  head  of  the  Loe- 
wenstein  Rifles,  up  the  steep  hills  of  St.  Lucia, 
then  attacked  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  there 
being  no  horses  with  the  expedition  as  yet  landed, 
the  general  kindly  sent  him  a  mule,  he  himself 
riding  another ;  but  the  sturdy  old  warrior,  toiling 
in  his  heavy  boots,  gruflly  replied  that  he  did  not 
"ride  donkeys."! 

In  the  vicinity  of  Tomsk,  on  the  upper  Obi,  hi 
towards  the  high  land  of  central  Asia,  there  are 
scattered  a  great  number  of  tumuli,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  occasionally  furnished  rich  spoils  to  the 
Calmuck  Tartan,  the  present  tenants  of  the  soil. 
The  Russian  government  at  length  sent  officers  to 
examine  those  that  had  not  yet  been  rifled ;  and 
among  othere,  they  discovered  one  of  three  stone 
vaults,  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  man  with  costly 
arms  by  his  side ;  resting  on  a  plate  of  pure  gold, 
several  pounds  in  weight,  and  another  of  a  woman 
similarly  laid  on  a  gold  plate,  having  bracelets  and 
jewels  of  value  on  the  anna,  while  the  third  held 
the  remains  of  a  war-horse  richly  caparisoned,  with 
horse-shoes  on  the  feet,  and  metal  stirrups  for  the 
rider.     This  tumulus,  no  doubt,  contained  the  re- 

*  The  figure  of  the  shoe,  and  manv  golden  regalia,  to- 
gether with  golden  bees,  ox  heads  ana  coins,  or  ornaments 
of  horse  trappings,  were  found  in  the  tombs  at  the  same 
time.  They  were  published  in  Keysler,  and  repealed 
in  Montfnucon,  Mnnarchie  Frsn^aise.  In  Scandioavia, 
horse-shoes  were  known  certainly  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England,  since  the  figure  of  one  is  strock  no 
a  Swedish  coin  without  inscription,  and,  therefore,  «»lder 
than  the  use  of  Runic  letters  on  medals. 

t  There  is,  perhaps,  only  one  instance  extant,  of  an 
armed  warrior  riding  a  mule  bedecked  with  military  ca- 
parisons, and  that  is  found  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
where  a  commander  of  the  house  of  Famese  is  so  repce- 
sented,  on  his  cenotaph,  placed  above  a  door. 
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mains  of  some  mighty  Khan,  though  not  of  great 
antiquity,  since  the  stirrups  attached  to  the  horse's 
saddle  prove^a  comparatively  late  date ;  notwith- 
standing the  very  ancient  usage  of  the  Sultan  to 
date  his  public  acts  from  the  Rikiaby  or  stirrup. 
The  horse-shoes,  by  the  form  they  displayed,  may 
have  been  of  European  workmanship,  and  the 
whole  deposit  of  the  time  of  the  great  Tartar  in- 
vasioh  of  Russia  and  Poland,  between  1237  and 
1241.  It  is  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  nobles,  some  Mongolic  nations  did  not  inva- 
riably shoe  their  horses  until  a  later  period,  because 
they  usually  travelled  with  two  each,  and  shifted 
the  saddle  from  one  to  the  other,  to  relieve  the 
fatigued.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  thQ  soil  was 
not  hard,  nor  stony ;  though  the  rivers  they  had  to 
swim  across  were  numerous,  broad,  and  expand- 
ing, (luring  the  summer  freshes,  from  eight  to 
twenty  miles,  like  the  Don,  which  was  actually 
traversed  by  the  Tartars,  floating  their  wagons 
and  plank  wheels,  all  of  wood,  with  the  baggage 
upon  them,  while  a  party  of  horses  attached  to 
the  vehicles  by  the  tails,  swam  onwards,  and  the 
riders  hanging  on  by  their  manes.  A  relay  of 
other  animals  rested  with  their  heads  attached 
above  water,  floating  gently,  till  they  were  in  turn 
brought  forward  to  exertion.  Departing  from  some 
headland,  they  crossed,  in  this  manner,  to  one  on 
the  opposite  shore,  whither  the  current  must  carry 
them,  and  accomplished  the  task  in  comparative 
security.*  Thus  no  barrier  could  stop  half  a  mil- 
lion fierce  barbarians,  who  devoured  all  that  was 
consumable,  slew  or  enslaved  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  burnt  and  sacked  all  they  could  not  carry 
away.  To  such  a  degree  were  these  expeditions 
destructive,  that  the  Crim  Tartars  used  a  proverb, 
still  repeated  in  the  last  Austrian  Turkish  war, 
that  '*  grass  would  not  grow  for  seven  years, 
where  a  Tartar's  horde  had  passed  in  its  thrice- 
sweeping  foray."  The  Poles  reckon  ninety-one 
invasions  from  the  East,  almost  all  Turkish  or 
Mongolic ;  and  the  early  use  of  horse-shoes  among 
the  riding  nations  may  in  some  sort  be  assumed, 
from  the  exceeding  frequency  of  that  object  in  the 
arms  of  the  nobles  of  all  the  nations  of  eastern 
Europe. 

Although  horse-shoes  may  not  have  been  known 
in  Africa  before  the  wars  of  Belisarius,  or  still 
later,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  in  Abyssinia, 
in  Barbary,  and  even  in  Guinea,  they  are  fixed  on 
doors  and  ^e  thresholds  of  houses,  as  much  as  in 
Europe,  Asia,  or  America.  We  have  seen  one 
carved  on  a  pagan  Runic  monument  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  practice  is  known  in  the  east  of 
Asia,  in  Japan,  and  China,  in  Bokhara  and  Per- 
sia ;  and  it  is  to  be  traced  on  the  cabin-door  of 
the  Hottentot,  and  the  west-coast  Negro,  almost 
as  frequently  as  on  the  barn-door  of  a  Dutch  or 
English  farm.  The  horse-shoe  may  even  be  seen 
nailed  to  the  masts  of  coasting-vessels ;  not,  as 

*  In  these  very  long  traverses,  they  bad  also  inflated 
horse-skins,  to  render  the  vehicles  moie  buoyant.  This 
plan  was  practised,  it  is  asserted,  by  the  ancient  Celts, 
In  Scotland,  and  is  done  in  Indo-Ohioa  and  India. 


might  be  expected  by  antiquaries  endeavoring  to 
make  it  the  practice  of  some  lunar  arkite  reminis- 
cence, by  placing  the  iron  with  the  heels  upper- 
most, but,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  cases  they  are 
downwards,  and  while  in  this  position  it  defeats 
all  plausible  connection  with  a  known  pagan  sys- 
tem ;  no  reason  is  ofiered  as  a  substitute ;  we  are 
simply  told  that  no  witch  nor  evil  spirit  can  enter 
where  this  symbol  is  fixed.*  This  answer  is 
universally  the  same,  and  no  more  strict  inquiry 
can  extract  anything  further,  or  more  rational.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  when  or  why  an  object,  pre- 
tended to  be  of  such  recent  invention,  could  be 
made  ever3rwhere  to  symbolize  a  contemptible 
superstition ;  how  abettors  could  be  found  to 
spread  it  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  with- 
out an  ostensible  motive,  or  even  time  to  perform 
the  task. 

When  plate-armor  began  to  increase  in  weight, 
in  order  to  resist  the  rising  use  of  fire-arms,  the 
so-called  great  horses,  dextrieis  or  chargers,  were 
more  and  more  confined  to  the  large  black  breeds 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  chestnuts  of  Lombar- 
dy,  on  accoi^nt  of  their  heavy  limbs,  supposed 
greater  strength,  broad  hoofs,  and  thick  hairy  fet- 
locks, which  protected  the  lower  joints  among  the 
armor  and  arms  strewed  over  fields  of  battle. 
These  horses  were  shod  with  large  and  very 
heavy  iron  shoes,  slightly  pointed  and  turned  up 
at  the  toe,  and  cocked  at  the  heel  with  high  and 
broad  spikes,  to  afiford  a  surer  footing  in  a 
charge.  A  specimen  of  the  kind  is  figured  in  an 
exceedingly  rare  pamphlet,  printed  in  1485. f 
Corresponding  to  the  Italian  horse-shoes,  were  the 
Belgic  and  Wallon,  as  we  find  in  the  Guerre  des 
Awans  et  des  WaronSj  a  MS.  in  our  possession 
recording  the  party  wars  among  the  people  of 
Liege.  "  Large  fer  a  cheval  ot,  a  talons  moult 
crochns,'.'  and  in  another  author  of  the  same  pe- 
riod there  occurs  a  notice  of  the  great  horses  then 
in  use,  which,  though  not  referring  to  the  pres* 
ent  purpose,  is  not  without  interest. 

En  celuy  temps  de  werreet  encorpar  Tespaee  de 
dix  ans  apres  le  pays  fails,  les  chevaliers  et  escoy- 
ers  d'honneur  soy  Kabaloient  sor  d'astriers  or  sor 
corsiers  de  tel  bonteit,  quil  soi  pouissent  sur  assug- 
erir ;  et  estoient  fort  hautes  selles  de  Tarnoy  sans 
satoir,  los  covers  de  couverture  ouvries  d'oeuvre  de 
brusdure  de  leurs  blazons  armoriez  et  estoient 
armees  de  plattes  de  bons  hamas  de  menus  fer,  et 
heut  sor  les  plattes  bons  riches  wardecorps  d'armes 
armoriez  de  leurs  blazons  et  avot  cascon  un  heaurae 
sur  son  bacinet  a  on  timbre  ben  jolit,  et  plusieurs 
seignors  chevaliers^et  autres  y-avoit  que  aldessos  de 

*  It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
to  nail  them  on  the  great  west  doors  of  churches — possi- 
bly to  keep  off  witches,  one  of  whose  especial  amusements 
it  was 

To  nntia  ths  winds,  and  make  them  fight 
Against  the  churches. 

On  the  church  door  at  Halcombe,  In  Devonshire,  were 
formerly  four  horse-shoes,  said  to  be  those  uf  a  horse 
ridden  some  distance  into  the  sea,  by  one  of  the  Carews, 
for  a  waeer. 

t  Jacohi  publici  Florentiui  Oratoris  Institutio.  Plato 
on  the  last  uage.  This  pamphlet,  specially  noticed  by 
Dibdin,  has  been  sold  for  above  eight  guineas. 
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Io8  ooavertares  de  menu  maillesde  fer  por  la  dolan- 
ohe  de  leurs  chevas.* 

Of  the  broad  Flemishrshaped  horse-shoe,  a  speci- 
meD  was  discovered  in  Devonshire,  broken  or  de- 
cayed by  rust  to  one  half,  the  other  was  wrapped 
in  an  indurated  clay  pebble,  which,  on  being 
split,  showed  the  part  remaining  quite  perfect,  the 
clay  having  been  hardened  by  the  oxide  of  iron, 
although,  from  external  appearances,  it  had  long 
rolled,  in  the  form  of  a  flat  pebble,  in  some  lyrer 
or  on  the  coast  of  the  sea.  In  other  cases  the 
tendency  of  iron  to  moulder  into  rust  prevents  an- 
cient horse-ehoes  being  found  more  frequently. 

William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced horse-shoeing  in  this  island ;  nevertheless, 
"Welbeck  in  Nottinghamshire  was  then  the  prop- 
erty of  a  Saxon  chief  named  Gamelbere,  who 
retained  his  fief  on  the  condition  of  shoeing  the 
king's  palfrey  whenever  he  should  lie  at  the 
Manor  of  Mansfield,  and  that  he  should  give 
-another  palfrey  worth  four  marks  whenever  he 
lamed  the  king's  animal.  If  the  account  of  this 
tenure  be  true,  horse-shoeing  must  be  older  in 
England  than  the  Norman  conquest,  and  when  we 
look  at  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  admitted  to  be  little 
posterior  to  that  event,  we  perceive  both  Saxon 
and  Norman  horses  with  unequivocal  marks  of 
shoes  and  hobnails  at  their  feet.  Henry  de  Fer- 
rers, who  bore  six  horse-shoes  in  his  shield,  was 
one  of  the  Norman  invaders,  and,  it  is  believed, 
was  entrusted  with  the  inspection  of  the  king's 
farriers.  These  armorial  bearings  are,  it  is  true, 
older  than  the  regular  establishment  of  heraldry, 
but  most  likely  they  were,  together  with  the  fam- 
ily name,  signs  of  office.  The  proper  names  of 
Marshall  and  Smith  arfe  similarly  typified  by  ham- 
mers, tongs,  anvils,  and  horse-shoes. 

At  the  battle  of  Hastings,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Saxon  chivalry  mustered  in  any 
force  to  oppose  the  Normans,  and  consequently 
the  opinion  respecting  the  ignorance  of  horse- 
shoeing in  England  at  that  period  may  be  admits 
ted,  under  the  qualification  that  this  practice  was 
not  as  yet  commonly  understood  or  adopted,  with 
the  more  probability,  since,  even  to  the  present 
time,  it  is  only  applied  to  the  fore-hoofs  of  agri- 
culturists' horses  in  many  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  in  some  is  still  altogether  disregarded. 

In  the  days  when  a  barbarous  extravagance  was 
oflen  taken  for  magnificence,  a  horse  in  base  lar 
tinity  denominated  Clapponus,  derived  perhaps 
from  the  German  Klepper,  was  occasionally  shod 
with  silver.     Du  Cange,  copying  Bartholomeus 

^'  to  those  times  of  war  and  even  ten  years  after  the  peace 
was  made,  kniffhts  and  squires  of  honor  rode  great  horses 
or  coursers  of  the  ffreatesi  value  thev  could  procure,  and 
they  had  very  high  tourneying  saddles  without  foresaid 
tiers.  They  were  covered  with  capnrisoas  wrought  in 
embroidery  with  their  armorial  blazons.  They  were 
armed  with  breast-plates  with  good  armor  of  thin  iron 
pieces,  and  upon  the  plate  they  had  rich  wardcoais  bear- 
ing their  blazons.  Each  had  a  helmet  upon  his  bacinet 
with  a  handsome  crest :  and  several  lords,  knights,  and 
others  had.  beneath  the  drapery  of  their  caparisons, 
ringed  mail  for  their  horses.*'— ^ant^icour/,  De  BeUit 
LwiunsibuM^  c.  41. 


Scriba,  makes  the  word  to  mean  a  hoise-ahoe, 
with  the  following  quotation  from  the  above  wri- 
ter's Annal.  Gennenses  ad  ann.  1230,  "  nnde  op- 
timus  equus  compararetur,  et  exparte  sua  prKsett- 
taretur  communi  Ganuae,  codpertus  optimo  auro 
et  ferri  pedatus  clapponis  argenteis ;  qui  equus, 
sive  desterius,  emptus  fuit  et  ductus  percivitatem 
Ganuie  in  signum  memoriae  cum  clapponis  argen- 
teis et  panno  aureo  coopertus." 

It  is  related  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Tuscany, 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  princes  of  the  eleventli 
century,  that  going  to  meet  Beatrix,  his  intended 
bride,  his  horses  were  shod  with  silver,  and  which 
allowed  to  be  cast  off,  in  order  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  mhltitude.  ITiis  was  a.  d.,  1038.  At  a 
much  later  period,  James  Hayes,  afterwards  Lord 
Doncaster,  an  English  ambassador,  is  related  to 
have  acted  in  a  similar  manner  on  his  public  entij 
into  Paris. 

Six  trumpeters,  and  two  marshals,  in  tawny  vel- 
vet liveries,  completely  suited,  laced  all  over  with 
gold,  (richly  and  closely  laid,)  led  the  wa^ ;  the 
ambassador  followed,  with  a  great  train  of*^  pages 
and  footmen,  in  the  same  rich  livery,  encircling 
his  horse.  And  some  said  (how  truly  I  cannot 
assert)  the  ambassador's  horse  was  shod  with  sil- 
ver shoes,  lightly  tackt  on  ;  and  when  he  came  to  a 
place  where  persons  or  beauties  of  emineney  were, 
his  very  horse  prancing  and  curvetting,  in  humUe 
reverence  threw  his  shoes  away — which  the  greedy 
onderstanders  scrambled  for,  and  he  was  content  to 
be  gazed  on  and  admired,  till  a  farrier,  or  rather  the 
argentier,  ih  one  of  his  rich  liveries,  amone  his  tiain 
of  footmen,  out  of  a  tawny  velvet  bag,  Uxik  others, 
and  tackt  them  on,  which  lasted  till  he  came  to  the 
next  troup  of  grandees ;  and  thus  with  much  ado, 
he  reached  the  Louvre.* 

In  the  chivalrous  ages,  a  marching  party  of 
marauders,  by  placing  the  horses'  shoes  in  a  re- 
versed manner,  deceived  pursuers,  who,  seeing 
the  toe-marks  in  a  given  direction,  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  route  they  pursued.  It  was,  we 
believe,  most  practised  by  moss-troopers,  in  the 
Border  wars,  who  had  oflen  very  great  reason  to 
avoid  capture,  for  the  gallows  not  unfrequently 
closed  their  account. 

Rough  shoeing  obtains  attention  in  all  cold  cli- 
mates where  ice  and  sudden  froets  on  roads  de- 
mand it.  Continental  farriers  '*  cbck"  the  heels 
of  the  shoes  to  insure  a  firm  footing,  and  prefer 
the  practice  as  more  safe  than  the  use  of  rough 
shoeing  nails,  which  are  liable  to  break  off,  when 
the  heads  of  the  nails  being  gone,  the  horse-aboe 
is  left  smooth  and  loose  on  the  foot ;  this  is  the 
case  more  particularly  when  ice  lies  on  paved 
roads,  where  all  methods  of  rough  shoeing  are  of 
little  avail,  as  we  have  amply  experienced  ob 
many  occasions,  and  a  sudden  frost  on  a  London 
thaw  often  exemplifies,  by  the  numerous  and  din- 
tressing  falls  of  carriage  and  brewers'  horses  then 
witnessed. 

The  great  difikulty  m  the  management  of  a 
horse's  foot  seems  always  to  have  been  how  to 

*  WilBon's  James  I.,  p.  94.    This  oocomd  ▲.  n.  Kit. 
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combine  the  preservation  of  the  comeoas  substance 
without  contracting  the  heel.  Iron  shoes  with  a 
hinge  at  the  toe  have  been  tried,  it  appears,  in 
vain.  Veterinarians,  after  infinite  experiments, 
have  certainly  succeeded  in  designing  an  improTcd 
shoe,  but,  after  all,  it  seems  that,  like  the  ladies' 
shoe  of  China,  cramping  the  feet  to  some  extent 
is  inherent  in  the  material,  and  in  sandy  countries 
unshod  horses  hare  many  advantages.  We  have 
knoMrn  India-rubber  shoes  successfully  adopted  to 
restore  the  feet  of  horses  seriously  injured.  It 
may  still  be  a  question  whether  a  composition 
of  the  same  caoutchouc  and  coarse  hair  or  felt, 
might  not  be  made  to  answer  the  most  requisite 
qualities  jof  iron  shoes,  without  producing  their 
defects. 


From  Sbarpe'a  Magasine. 
THE  PHANTOM   SHIP. 

The  breeie  had  sunk  to  rest. 

The  noonday  sun  was  high, 
And  ocean *s  breast  lay  motionless 

Beneath  a  cloudless  sky. 
There  was  silence  in  the  air, 

There  was  silence  in  the  deep ; 
And  it  seemed  as  though  that  burning  calm 

Were  nature's  final  sleep. 

A  noble  ship  there  lay 

Upon  the  quiet  sea. 
Her  keel  had  ploughed  for  many  a  day 

The  paths  of  ocean  free ; 
She  had  braved  the  storm  and  battle, 

She  had  faced  the  booming  gun, 
And  'midst  a  thousand  foemen, 

Ilad  struck  her  flag  to  non&. 

And  many  a  noble  heart 

That  gallant  vessel  bore, 
And  many  a  sigh  and  many  a  prayer 

Had  wafted  her  from  shore ; 
But  now  that  breathless  calm 

Was  round  her  like  a  chain. 
And  helplessly  for  manjr  a  day 

Beneath  it  she  had  lam. 

Her  canvass  all  was  spread. 

To  catch  the  lightest  gale ; 
But  spread  in  vain,  for  no  breeze  was  there. 

To  ruffle  the  loftiest  sail ; 
The  shadow  of  her  masts 

Checjuered  the  deep  below ; 
You  might  trace  the  line  of  her  slenderest  spar 

On  that  aaare  mirror's  glow. 

The  mid-day  watch  was  set 

Beneath  that  blaze  of  light, 
When  there  came  a  cry  from  the  tall 

A  sail !  a  sail !  in  sight ; 
And  o'er  the  far  horizon 

A  snowy  speck  appeared. 
And  every  eve  was  strained  to  watch 

The  vessel  as  she  neared. 

There  was  no  breath  of  air, 

Yet  she  bounded  on  her  way, 
And  the  dancing  waves  around  her  prow 

Were  flashing  into  spray. 
She  answered  not  their  hail. 

Alongside  as  she  passed ; 


There  were  none  who  trod  her  spacious  deck, 
Not  a  seaman  on  the  mast : 

No  hand  to  guide  her  helm ; 

Yet  on  she  held  her  course ; 
She  swept  along  that  waveless  sea, 

As  with  a  tempest's  force ; 
A  silence,  as  of  aeath. 

Was  o'er  that  vessel  spread ; 
She  seemed  a  thing  of  another  world. 

The  worid  where  dwell  the  dead. 

She  passed  away  from  sight. 

The  deadly  calm  was  o'er. 
And  the  spell-bound  ship  pursued  her  course 

Before  the  breeze  once  more ; 
And  clouds  across  the  sky 

Obscured  the  noonday  sun, 
And  the  winds  arose  at  the  tempest's  call, 

Before  the  day  was  done. 

Midnight,  and  still  the  storm 

Raged  wrathfully  and  loud. 
And  deep  in  the  trough  of  the  heaving  sea 

Labored  that  vessel  proud  : 
There  was  darkness  all  around. 

Save  where  lightning  flashes  keen 
Played  on  the  crests  of  the  broken  waves, 

And  lit  the  depths  between. 

Around  her  and  below. 

The  waste  of  waters  roared. 
And  answered  the  crash  of  the  falling 

As  they  cast  them  overboard. 
At  every  billow's  shock 

Her  quivering  timbers  strain ; 
And  as  she  rose  on  a  crested  wave 

That  strange  ship  passed  again. 

And  o'er  that  stormy  sea 

She  flew  before  the  gale, 
Yet  she  had  not  struck  her  lightest  spar, 

Nor  furled  her  loftiest  sail. 
Another  blinding  flash. 

And  nearer  yet  she  seemed. 
And  a  pale  blue  light  along  her  saik 

And  o'er  her  rigging  gleamed. 

But  it  showed  no  seaman's  form, 

No  band  her  course  to  guide ; 
And  to  their  signals  of  distress 

The  winds  alone  replied. 
The  Phantom  Ship  passed  on. 

Driven  o'er  her  pathless  way. 
But  helplessly  the  sinking  wreck 

Amid  the  breakers  lay. 

The  angry  tempest  ceased. 

The  winds  were  hushed  to  sleep, 
And  calm  and  bright  the  sun  again 

Shone  out  upon  the  deep. 
But  that  gallant  ship  no  more 

Shall  roam  the  ocean  free ; 
She  has  reached  her  final  haven. 

Beneath  the  dark  blue  sea,  * 

And  many  a  hardy  seaman, 
Who  fears  nor  storm  nor  fight. 

Yet  trembles  when  the  Phantom  Ship- 
Drives  past  his  watch  at  night ; 

For  it  augurs  death  and  danger ; 
It  bodes  a  watery  grave. 

With  sea-weeds  for  his  pillow ; 
For  his  shroud,  the  wandering  wave. 
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From  Fnuer'«  Magazine. 

l'enlumineuse  :   or,  the   three   flower- 
markets  of  PARIS. 

SCENE    I. 

There  are,  orthere  were,  three  principal  Marches 
aux  Fleura  in  Paris — one  on  the  quay,  one  on  the 
Boalevard  St.  Martin,  and  one  on  the  Place  de  la 
Madeleine.  These  three  flower-markets,  like  every- 
thing else  in  this  world,  have  their  own  caste, 
their  own  fashion  and  rank.  Getting  into  railway 
phraseology,  as  we  are,  we  may  designate  them 
as  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  That  on  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine  is  the  first  class,  at  least  in 
point  of  price,  and,  therefore,  it  appertains  more 
especially  to  first-class  people ;  that  on  the  boule- 
vard is  the  second  class  flower-market,  and  that  on 
the  quay  a  third  class,  where  you  may  find  a  flower 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  a  flower  was  designed 
for,  and  pay  a  third-class  price  for  it. 

One  bright  Wednesday,  the  market  on  the  quay 
presented  quite  a  charming  spectacle.  Flowers 
are  the  sole  luxury  of  the  poor  and  hard-working ; 
for  young  women  who  pass  long  summer  days  at 
ceaseless  needlework,  how  sweet  is  it  to  repose 
their  eyes  a  moment  on  a  little  verdure ;  to  cast  a 
glance  now  and  then  on  an  opening  bud,  or  inhale 
the  fragrance  breathed  forth  from  open  petals, 
even  on  the  noisome  air  of  a  city  lodging !  The 
pale  mechanic  places  a  pot  of  mignonette  in  his 
window,  and  sickly  geraniums  screen  out  the  lit- 
tle air  that  can  enter  a  London  attic.  A  super- 
fluity which  gives  a  moment's  happiness  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  for  a  necessity.  But  in  France 
flowers  are  a  necessity  to  the  working  people  ;  the 
humblest  housekeeper,  when  she  carefully  appro- 
priates her  pence  to  sundry  necessaries,  reserves 
a  sou  for  the  modest  bouquet  which  is  to  be  laid 
over  her  other  purchases. 

The  flowei[-market  on  the  quay  was  that  of  the 
poor,  or  working  people  ;  and  there,  on  this  bright 
Wednesday  morning,  might  be  seen  a  very  good- 
looking  and  very  little  old  man,  whose  air  of  de- 
cency and  careful  exterior  seemed  to  say  that  his 
poverty  arose  from  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and 
the  unworldly  character  of  his  mind.  His  old 
black  clothes,  although  rain  had  incorporated  some 
dust  in  their  texture,  were  scrupulously  clean ; 
and  what  was  rather  remarkable,  especially  as  the 
little  old  man  was  French,  they  contrasted  in  color 
with  the  white  cravat  so  carefully  disposed  around 
his  neck.  He  was  small,  thin,  and  shrivelled, 
with  knees  and  shoulders  rather  bent,  but  his 
bright  dark  eyes  shone  with  vivacity  and  benev- 
olence, his  lips  closed  in  a  smile,  and  he  looked 
about  him  on  the  flowers,  and  flower-sellers,  and 
flower-buyers,  as  if  he  were  pleased  with  them 
and  pleased  with  himself,  and  saw  some  beauty 
and  some  goodness  in  all  that  he  looked  upon. 

He  walked  along  the  quay,  examining  the 
plants  near  at  hand  or  further  ofif,  admiring  them 
at  a  distance,  or  plunging  his  face  among  them  to 
breathe  their  odors.  At  last,  selecting  the  most 
modest  of  the  glowing  ranks,  he  drew  up  to  one 


of  the  marchandei  desjieurs^  who  seemed  disposed 
to  notice  his  advances,  and,  pointing  to  a  little  pot 
of  violets,  said — 

"How  much  for  that?" 
"That  violet?     Six  sous!" 
"  Ah !  yes,  truly!     Six  sous  ?    You  don't  say 
so  to  me  ?     I  am  a  roan  of  experience !" 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  often  buy  from  others, 
but  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  sold  to 
you,"  returned  Madame  la  Marchande,  rearrang- 
ing her  bouquets. 

"Ah  bah !  No  Wednesday  or  Saturday  ever 
passes  without  my  coming  here.  I  adore  flowers ! ' ' 
said  the  little  old  man,  clasping  his  hands  on  his 
breast ;  "  and  if  I  had  a  garden — oh,  if  I  had  a 
garden  ! — it  should  be  charming  !  one  flower-bas- 
ket; but  I  have  only  a  window,  and  that  not 
large."  All  this  time  the  eyes  of  the  little  old 
man  were  roving  from  flower  to  flower,  from  plant 
to  plant ;  he  smelled  some,  touched  others,  but 
still  returned  to  his  first-love,  the  pot  of  violets. 
Let  us  see.  I  ofifer  you  two  sous  for  this  vio- 
let." 

"Four;  not  less." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  am  a  man  of  experience. 
Every  second  month  I  change  my  flower-pot,  and 
it  is  always  the  violet ;  it  is  not  the  dearest,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  is  my  favorite — it  is  the  sweetest. 
Hold  !  there  is  your  money." 
"  No,  no !  four  sous,  not  less." 
The  little  old  man  had  it  in  his  hand,  the  other 
held  forth  two  sous.  On  hearing  these  words  he 
laid  the  violet  down  with  a  look  of  indignation. 

"  If  the  gentleman  will  not  buy  it,  I  will,"  said  a 
pretty  little  voice  beside  him.  The  old  man  turned 
a  reproving  look  on  the  speaker  who  had  thus  come 
to  excite  opposition  and  raise  the  price  of  the  vio- 
let. It  was  curious  to  see  how  that  slightly  wrath- 
ful expression  changed  as  he  regarded  his  oppo- 
nent. Two  sweet  and  lively  black  eyes,  well 
opened  and  full  of  intelligence,  and  of  a  pretty  de- 
gree of  sauciness,  looked,  with  a  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness of  all  wrong,  into  his ;  he  saw  a  small, 
expressive,  though  rather  retroussS  nose,  and  one 
of  the  prettiest  mouths  in  the  world,  the  full,  rosy 
lips,  drawn  into  a  smile  so  widely  as  to  display  the 
pearly  teeth  that  seemed  to  laugh  within  it ; — ^he 
saw,  in  short,  a  fiice  at  once  fresh,  pretty,  and 
amiable,  three  agreeable  qualities  which  could 
please  even  our  little  old  man ;  and  this  united  to 
the  smallest,  neatest,  most  attractive  little  figure 
imaginable.  The  girl  was  apparently  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  simply,  but  rather  smartly, 
dressed ;  a  pretty-colored  robe,  a  coquettish  black 
apron,  a  shawl  tastefully  arranged  on  her  very 
nicely-formed  shoulders,  and  a  dainty,  but  tiny  cap, 
scarcely  concealing  the  rich  glossy  hair  it  aflfocted 
to  cover.  She  was  evidently  of  the  working 
classes — uneJUle  du  peupU— hut  her  exact  positioe 
it  would  be  impossible  to  assign.  Instead  of  utter- 
ing a  reprimand,  the  old  man,  with  one  hand  plac- 
ing the  disputed  pot  of  violets  in  hers,  with  the 
other  pulled  ofif  his  well-worn  hat,  and,  swinging 
it  almost  to  the  ground,  said,  with  an  air  of  gal- 
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hntry  which  must  have  antedated  reyolutionary 
times — 

**  I  caanot  regret  that  I  am  not  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  flower,  since  it  will  belong  to  one 
as  sweet." 

The  yoang  girl  smiled,  with  a  slight  blush ; 
such  a  compliment,  from  such  a  personage,  de- 
served a  smile  of  pleasure. 

'*  Ah,  monsieur,  pardon !"  she  cried ;  *'  I  spoke 
without  thinking  I  might  contradict  your  wishes. 
Pray  keep  the  flower,  monsieur,  I  will  not  buy 
it." 

"  No,  truly,  mademoiselle,  I  am  too  happy  to 
yield  it  to  you,  since  that  gives  you  a  pleasure ; 
besides,  she  will  not  take  my  two  sous  for  it. 
But,  mademoiselle,  allow  me  in  return  the  pleasure 
of  cariying  it  home  for  you ;  the  pot  is  not  quite 
clean ;  it  may  soil  your  robe,  or  spoil  your  pretty 
mittens.  I  have  nothing  to  spoil,  as  you  see." 
And  the  old  man  glanced  over  his  threadbare 
habiliments,  and  down  to  the  tips  of  his  well- 
cleaned  shoes. 

The  girl  regarded  him  rather  curiously,  as  he 
held  the  pot  of  violets  pressed  against  his  side, 
much  after  the  manner  in  which  a  soldier  holds 
his  musket ;  and  answered,  with  some  archness — 

'^  Well,  sir,  I  accept  your  ofl!er,  on  condition 
that  you  will  place  the  violet  yourself  on  my  win- 
dow, and  I  forewarn  yon  that  that  window  is  in 
the  sixth  story." 

''  Mademoiselle,  if  it  was  on  the  tower  of  No- 
tre Dame  I  would  carry  it  there  with  joy!"  and 
then,  with  a  smothered  sigh  not  accordant  with 
his  old-£ushioned  gallantry,  the  little  old  man  add- 
ed, fjrom  a  habit  possibly  of  speaking  to  himself, 
''  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  just  now." 

They  set  off  together ;  the  young  girl  stopped 
before  an  old  house,  and  entered  a  passage  as  dark 
as  its  outward  aspect  appeared  to  promise. 

''  This  is  the  house,  sir.  Take  care !  the  pas- 
sage is  dark,  and  the  stairs  slippery ;  but  when 
you  get  once  hold  of  the  balustrade  you  are  safe." 

The  little  old  man,  pressing  the  pot  of  violets 
within  one  arm,  groped  with  the  other  to  find  the 
auspicious  balustrade. 

**  It  is  rather  high,  sir,"  continued  the  lively 
girl,  mounting  quickly  upwards ;  *'  rather  high, 
you  see  ;  one  hundred  and  forty  steps  to  ascend." 

'*  I  go  on  vnthout  counting,"  said  the  old  mon- 
sieur, managing  his  breath  as  well  as  he  could  ; 
'*  but  I  think  we  must  have  nearly  finished  that 
number." 

"  Yes,  here  is  the  last;"  and  the  young  girl, 
drawing  a  key  from  her  pocket,  threw  open  the 
door  of  a  neat  chamber,  arranged  not  only  with 
much  care,  but  with  somewhat  of  coquettish  pre- 
tension. And  now  the  reason  of  her  having  made 
the  poor  old  man  to  mount  to  the  sixth  story  be- 
came apparent.  On  a  small  round  table  stood  all 
the  preparatives  for  her  breakfast ;  all  that  had 
been  wanting  was  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  Mad- 
emoiselle' Lena  had  gone  to  get  some,  and  had 
brought  home  the  pot  of  violets  and  the  little  old 
inan  ;  and  as  she  slily  regarded  the  latter,  it  was 
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obvious  she  knew  more  of  him  than  he  knew  of 
her. 

'*  Now,  monsieur,"  said  the  pretty  *Lena,  **  I 
hope,  as  yon  have  carried  my  violets  up  that  long, 
dark  staircase,  you  will  not  object  to  partake  of 
my  modest  breakfast.  I  have  given  you  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  me;  now,  en  revanche,  you  must 
let  me  have  that  of  serving  you." 

The  little  old  man  colored,  bowed,  stepped 
backwards,  and  bowed  again.  He  looked  at  the 
breakfast-table,  and  felt  all  the  hesitation  to  ac- 
cept the  ofl^r  which  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
a  desirable  one  sometimes  imparts.  But  a  com- 
promise with  such  delicacy  appeared. 

"  Ha !  mademoiselle,  mademoiselle !"  he  cried, 
starting  forward  with  outstretched  hands  as  'Lena 
went  to  lift  the  pot  of  violets,  '*  the  bargain  is 
not  complete.  If  I  am  to  share  your  breakfast, 
you  must  permit  me  to  fulfil  my  task,  and  place 
your  emblem  flower  myself  in  your  window. 
Suffer  me  to  complete  my  work  before  I  taste 
your  tempting  repast." 

Leaning  together  out  of  the  window  they  ar- 
ranged the  pot  of  violets.  » 

**  Get  some  water,'*  said  'Lena,  as  she  with- 
drew ;  "the  earth  is  quite  dry.  There,  in  that 
caraffe — that  will  do.  Now,  pour  it  on — now, 
get  a  saucer  from  the  shelf,  and  put  it  under  the 
pot  to  catch  the  water.  Not  that  one,  that  is  my 
best  saucer — ^yes,  that  other  is  right.  Now,  movn 
the  pot  a  little  more  into  the  centre,  it  is  not  quite 
straight — it  spoils  the  effect.  There !  all  is  right 
at  present ;  and  now  breakfast  is  ready."  For, 
while  issuing  her  orders,  the  cunning  little  house 
keeper  had  been  engaging  the  old  man's  attention, 
in  order  that  she  might  make  sundry  little  addi- 
tions to  her  simple  repast,  which  she  would  not 
have  thought  of  fur  herself.  There  was  more 
£ruit  put  on  the  table,  and  some  small  portion  of 
vin  ordinaire,  and  preparations  made  for  a  cup  of 
cafi  au  lait. 

"  And  now.  Monsieur  C^lestine,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing with  a  smile  fuU  of  life  and  sweetness  to  her 
guest,  "  is  it  possible  you  have  so  entirely  for- 
gotten me?" 

"  Forgotten  you,  mademoiselle  ! — one  never  for- 
gets what  is  so  charming.  Forgotten  you  !  Since 
when  ?" 

"  Since  I  was  your  little  pupil-^^/t7e  drole, 
you  know,  who  drew  figures  instead  of  writing 
in  her  copy-book — who  was  so  fond  of  making 
little  puppet-shows — eh,  monsieur?" 

The  old  man  gazed  with  extended  eyes,  and 
arms  pressed  straight  down  by  his  sides,  then  ejac- 
ulated a  long  and  wondering — 

"  Par  exempk  !  the  little  'Lena,  who  used  to  fill 
her  copy-book  with  scenes  from  the  stage,  and 
turn  all  my  pupils  into  actors  or  actresses !  Par 
exemple!  but,  mademoiselle,  you  are  grown  a 
young  woman." 

A  hearty  laugh  v^as  'Lena's  response. 

"  Yes,  truly.  Monsieur  C^lestine  ;  and  will,  I 
fear,'  grow  to  be  an  old  one.  So  now  that  mon- 
sieur has  found  out  at  last  that  it  was  his  little 
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pupil  came  to  bid  against  him,  and  raise  the  price 
of  the  pot  of  violets,  he  will  allow  her,  en  revan- 
che^ to  give  him  some  breakfast/' 

The  little  old  man  advanced  a  few  steps,  took 
'Lena's  hand  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  bowed  low, 
and  pressed  his  lips  upon  it. 

'*  Quite  a  scene,  quite  a  scene!"  she  cried, 
with  another  laugh ;  and,  clapping  her  pretty  hands 
with  pleasure,  ^^Allons  !  aliens  !  let  us  breakfast" 

"  And,  mademoiselle,"  said  old  C^lestine,  as  he 
commenced  with  good  appetite  the  offered  meal, 
**  your  good  father,  and  pious  mother,  where  are 
they  1  It  is  so  long  since  I  gave  lessons  in  writ- 
ing." 

''Ah,  monsieur,  let  us  not  speak  of  what 
gives  pain !"  'Lena  said  hastily,  and  with  a 
change  of  countenance  which  showed  that  warm 
feelings  lay  beneath  a  volatile  manner.  '*  My 
dear  parents  !  they  are  no  more  in  this  world  ;  it 
is  more  than  four  years  since  my  father  left  me 
alone — I  was  just  fifteen  then — my  good  mother 
went  to  heaven  first." 

"  An  orphan  ?  poor  child !  And  what  did  you 
do  then?" 

"  Monsieur  Dupr^  the  father,  took  me  to  live  in 
his  house.  I  lived  there  until  about  six  months 
ago,  when  Monsieur  Dupr^  the  father  died,  and  I 
could  not  live  with  Monsieur  Dupre  the  son — at 
least,  that  is  to  say,  not  then." 

''  Poor  orphan  !  poor  orphan !"  repeated  the  old 
man.     "  So  you  are  alone  V 

'*  Toute  settle,  toute  seule,^^  said  'Lena,  smiling 
through  the  tears  she  wanted  to  dispel.  "  But 
then,  you  see  I  have  so  much  to  do — always  at 
work ;  and  when  one  works  alwajrs,  why,  you 
know  one  amuses  one's  self  very  well." 

"  And  what  do  you  work  at,  mademoiselle?" 

''  Je  sttis  enlumineuse,^^  replied  'Lena,  glancing 
at  a  little  side-table,  where  lay  a  mass  of  draw- 
ings, rough  sketches,  and  colored  figures  decked 
in  all  rainbow  tints.  *'  I  illustrate  works  of  fancy," 
she  added,  putting  back  her  head,  and  casting  down 
her  eyes  with  an  air  of  mock  pedantry. 

"  Mademoiselle !"  the  old  man  ejaculated,  with 
a  gaze  of  sudden  interest,  *'  you  illustrate  works ! 
that  is,  you,  by  your  pencil,  embody  in  tangible 
forms  the  glorious  imaginations  which  the  author 
shadows  forth  in  words ;  you  transfer  ideas  into 
things ;  you  materialize  mind — in  fact,  you  illus- 
trate authors!" 

Another  laugh  from  'Lena. 

'*  Oh  yes !  I  represent  all  the  ideas  of  Blue 
Beard  while  he  holds  his  wife's  hair  in  one  hand 
and  his  scimitar  in  the  other ;  and  show  all  the 
glorious  imaginations  of  Tom  Thumb  when  he 
was  riding  on  the  butterfly's  back,  and  transfer 
liis  ideas  into  form  when  he  is  swallowed  by  the 
eow  with  the  thistle  to  which  he  was  tied." 

The  little  old  man  had  rested  his  joined  hands 
en  the  table ;  he  was  gazing  across  it  full  into 
the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  pretty  en/ttminflije,  as  if 
lost  in  amaze,  and  unable  to  think  whether  her 
aooount  of  the  bent  of  her  genius  were  sober  mat- 
ter-o^ftet  or  not. 


"  Maia  enfin,^*  said  he  at  length,  **  yon  are  ood- 
nected  with  literature,  mademoiselle?" 

'*  Sans  douie,^*  replied  'Lena,  assuming  a  coan- 
tenaoce  as  grave,  '*  since  I  have  just  illustrated 
the  story  of  Mother  Goose.** 

'*  Well,  mademoiselle,  and  I  also,  I  have  never 
renounced  my  pencltant  for  literature ;  I  am  no 
longer  by  profession  a  writing-master,  I  am  aa 
author  only.  I  have  been  so  for  many  years, 
even  while  I  retained  the  former  profession  ;  but 
now,  mademoiselle,  now  I  follow  only  the  glori- 
ous career  of  an  author." 

''  Indeed !"  was  'Lena's  response-—"  Monsieur 
Cilestine  auteur  !  "  and  she  made  him  a  little  bow 
of  salutation  across  the  table.  "  Ah !  it  is  a 
charming  title.  Your  name  is  then  renowned, 
and  I,  here  so  retired  from  the  world,  I  have 
never  heard  of  it,  not  even  when  I  carried  home 
to  the  publishers  my  illuminations." 

"  Mademoiselle,  such  is  the  fate  of  genius," 
replied  C^lestine  rather  mournfully.  ''  Not  that 
I  mean  to  pretend,  no — ^but  after  death,  ah !"  ex- 
claimed the  little  old  man,  clasping  his  hands,  and 
throwing  up  his  eyes  in  an  ecstasy  of  real  devo- 
tion— "  ah  !  we  may  say,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  that  after  death  comes  glory !" 

"Then,  in  fact,  you  have  published?"  said 
'Lena. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  have  wished  to  publish." 

"  Oh !" 

"  It  is  true  :  yes,  I  have  wished  to  publish  ; 
but  something — I  know  not  what — we  riiould  not 
be  rash  ;  the  ancients  recommended  deliberation  ; 
and,  besides,  the  taste  of  our  age  is  trivial.  Tes, 
it  must  be  confessed  it  is  trivial ;  it  has  opened  a 
career  for  you,  mademoiselle — that  is  natural ;  but 
to  me,  you  see — to  me,  it  is  not  suited  ;  one  must 
wait.  I  wish  to  have  all  my  manuscripts  ready 
for  the  press  ;  but  I  do  not,  in  fact,  expect  to  see 
them  published  during  my  life;  but  after  my 
death " 

"  Ah  !  that  is  noble  !"  said  little  'Lena,  in  a 
state  of  exaltation.  "  You  would  wish  the  book- 
sellers, or,  in  short,  any  one  in  the  world,  to  ben- 
efit by  your  labors,  if  you  yourself  never  can  do 
so  ;  but,  meantime,  if  3rou  do  not  print,  my  dear 
Monsieur  C^lestine,  what  do  you  do  ?" 

"  I  write." 

"  True  ;  but  you  do  not  teach  writing,  and  if 
you  do  not  sell  your  writings  ?" 

"  Ah  !  c'est  vrai,  c*est  vrai ! "  said  the  poor  lit- 
tle man,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a  rather 
woful  look.  "  Yes,  chlre  demoiseUe,  there  is 
another  trial  to  which  genius  is  subjected  in  this 
life ;  even  the  noblest,  purest,  most  exalted  minds, 
must  stoop  to  think  about  meat,  and  drink,  and 
fire,  and  lodging,  and  all  those  poor,  paltry  things, 
which  are  quite  beneath  their  attention,  but  which 
it  is  really  hard  to  do  without." 

"  Very  hard,  indeed,"  said  'Lena,  preparing 
herself  a  little  cup  of  cafi  au  laii,  and  throwing 
Monsieur  C^lestine  a  knowing  glance  of  her 
laughing  eye. 

"  But  then,  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  he  oontinoed. 
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'*  What  is  life  for,  if  talent  is  not  to  be  employed ; 
if  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  to  be  devoted  to 
gaining  food  and  clothing  for  the  body ;  or  if  the 
fingers  only  are  to  be  employed  in  writing,  when 
the  thoQghts  of  the  soul  are  not  to  be  transmitted 
to  paper  ?  Ah  !  dear  young  lady,  it  is  one  thing 
to  trace  on  paper  certain  characters  which  other 
hands  are  to  copy  and  then  may  destroy,  and  to 
trace  those  which  you  know  will  live  after  you, 
which  exalt  your  own  soul,  and  will  exalt  those 
of  your  fellow-creatures  when  yours  is  in  eternity. 
Oh  !  it  is  truly  different ,  and  when  we  think  of 
this  we  do  not  care  to  sell  our  writings,  we  only 
wish  to  know  they  will  be  in  print." 

*'  Well,"  said  'Lena,  "  I  rejoice  to  have  met 
you,  for  I,  too,  am  ambitious  of  fame ;  I,  too, 
wish  to  commence  a  brilliant  career.  Tou  will 
sympathize  with  me,  you  can  advise  me.  My 
petulant  is  for  the  stage — I  wish  to  be  an  act- 
ress. 

The  old  man  started  ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  but 
their  expression  changed  to  one  like  that  of  fear. 

"  An  actress  ?  You,  pretty  child  ?  poor  little 
orphan  !  you  an  actress !     Heaven  forbid  !" 

"  What !"  cried  'Lena,  "  would  you  discourage 
me  ?  You  say  we  must  follow  the  bent  of  our 
genius,  the  force  of  our  inspirations." 

'*  True.  Grenius  is  a  noble  thing ;  and  genius 
will  sometimes  take  the  direction  of  the  stage," 
said  the  old  man,  thoughtfully  ;  "but  then " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  'Lena  interrupted,  "  my  genius 
has  quite  run  on  the  stage  long  since.  Why,  see 
now.  Monsieur  C^lestine,  ever  since  I  began  to 
illuminate  I  longed  to  act ;  in  fact,  you  know  it 
was  acting  on  paper  instead  of  acting  on  the 
boards ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  have  performed 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  a  hundred  times  over  if  I 
had  had  any  one  to  take  the  part  of  the  Beast — 
that  good  Dupre,  certainly,  might  have  made  a 
very  good  Beast.  I  drew  Monsieur  Beast  walk- 
ing away  from  the  supper-table  ^e  other  day, 
saying — *  Will  you  be  my  wife.  Beauty  V  and 
Beauty,  sitting  at  the  table,  says — '  No,  Beast.'" 
And  'Lena's  little  nose  actually  looked  some  de- 
grees more  retroussi. 

"  Do  you  allude  to  Monsieur  Dupr6  pire  f 
mademoiselle,"  demanded  the  old  man. 

**  No  ;  to  Monsieur  Dupr^  J?/»." 

"  And  would  Monsieur  Dupr^  fils  perform  his 
port  to  the  satisfaction  of  Beauty  if  he  said — 
*  Will  you  be  my  wife  V  "  asked  C^lestine. 

'Ijena  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Oh  !  I  assure  you,  so  far  as  that  part  goes, 
he  has  rehearsed  it  many  a  time  ;  but  it  won't  do 
— poor  Dupr^  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  gro- 
cer. Bah !  to  sell  plums  and  sugar — to  be  a 
grocer's  wife  ?     No,  Beast,  no  !" 

"  But  Beauty  took  the  Beast  afler  all,  madem- 
oiselle." 

"  But  the  Beast  changed  into  a  prince." 

"  Not  until  she  loved  him.  Ah,  it  was  her 
love  turned  the  Beast  into  a  beautiful  prince." 

'Lena  looked  down  and  smiled. 

'*  (Test  igal,  monsieur,^^  she  said,  afler  a  pause, 


"  my  beast  must  remain  a  beast  forever.  You  see 
my  inclination  is  for  the  theatre  ;  I  long  for  Llat. 
Only  think,  to  appear  in  public,  to  be  applauded 
by  crowds,  to  wear  such  charming  costumes,  to 
perform  such  various  parts,  to  hear  a  young  noble- 
man declare  his  adoration,  to  feel  one's  self  a 
princess  !  Oh,  yes !  I  must  follow  my  inspira- 
tion. I  have  dreamed  of  this  while  illuminating 
Ze  petit  Poucet !  Look  you  here,"  and,  jumping 
from  the  table,  she  ran  to  fetch  a  little  colored 
daub  of  a  great  butterfly,  with  the  wonderful  Tom 
Thumb  on  its  back.  "  There  !  to  soar  about  like 
le  petit  Poucet^  that  is  my  fancy,  and  not  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  grocer." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,  petit  Poucet  got  a  sad 
fall ;  you  know  the  spider's  breath  put  an  end  to 
his  career,  Ah,  Mre  demoiselle!  the  world  is 
often  like  the  spider's  breath  to  the  ardent  spirit, 
the  aspiring  mind,  the  feeling  heart  of  youth  !" 

"  So  you  would  discourage  me  !"  'Lena,  with 
evident  disappointment,  answered.  "  I  thought 
that  you,  who  felt  the  fire  of  genius  yourself, 
would  rather  promote  it  in  another." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  C^lestinc,  "  it  is  a  noble  thing 
to  be  called  to  the  aid  of  Genius,  to  fan  that 
sacred  flame  which  is  not  destined  to  expire  with 
the  mortal  breath :  but  then,  in  fact,  the  good 
grocer,  mademoiselle,  what  would  he  say  to  your 
following  what  you  consider  your  vocation  1" 

'Lena  laughed,  but  she  colored  also,  and  looked 
a  little  saddened. 

"  Ma  foi  /"  she  cried,  "  he  would  say  I  was 
not  fit  to  be  a  grocer's  wife,  that  is  all ;  but  I  can 
do  without  him  if  I  can  only  be  on  the  stage." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  old  man,"  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  asked  for  advice,  but  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  give  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  more  difll- 
cult  to  get  it  taken  when  given.  I  will,  however, 
tell  you  my  sentiments.  After  mature  considera- 
tion, it  appears  to  me  that  the  married  state  is  not 
friendly  to  the  exercise  of  genius,  seeing  that 
varieties  of  cares,  occupations,  and  relationships, 
tend  to  prevent  that  absorption  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  great 
works,  and  the  sacred  fire  of  genius  grows  dim  in 
the  distractions  of  domestic  life.  Ideas  may  take 
root  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  but  they 
must  be  matured  in  retirement  and  abstraction  ; 
therefore,  mademoiselle,  after  many  years'  consid- 
eration, I  have  formed  an  opinion  that  I  am  not 
now  disposed  to  change,  namely,  that  the  single 
state  of  existence  is  that  most  propitious  to  the 
human  genius.  I  cannot,  therefore,  advise  you 
not  to  incline  to  the  same,  although  it  appears 
that  Monsieur  Dupr^  fils  is  of  a  diflferent  opinion, 
and  although  it  may  be  possible  that,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Monsieur  Dupr6  pere,  you,  while  re- 
siding under  his  roof,  may,  by  the  influence  of 
propinquity,  have  been  the  cause  of  strengthening 
that  prejudice.  I  do  not,  then,  combat  your  dis- 
inclination to  the  marriage  state,  nor  to  the  par- 
ticular one  of  a  grocer's  wife.  You  wish  to 
devote  your  genius  to  higher  pursuits.  Good ! 
but,   Mre  defnoiselle,   it    is    certain   that  your 
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genias,  which  firdt  shewed  itself  in  illastrating 
^ry  tades,  took  the  direction  of  the  stage  from 
that  simple  accident.  Now  you  have,  by  another 
accident,  the  accident  merely  of  a  meeting  in  the 
flower-market  on  the  quay,  and  buying  a  pot  of 
▼iolets,  been  brought  into  contact  with  a  kindred 
spirit,  into  communion  with  a  mind  that  appreci- 
ates the  sacred  fire  which  glows  within  your  own. 
Now,  may  not  the  path  of  literature  invite  you, 
and  draw  you  from  the  more  glittering,  but  less 
noble,  one  to  which  your  fancy  has  inclined  V* 

'Lena  kept  looking  steadfastly  at  the  speaker, 
but  was  evidently  mystified  as  to  his  meaning. 

"  If  I  were  to  read  you  daily  a  portion  of  my 
works,  my  child,"  continued  the  old  man — "  I 
have  more  than  thirty  manuscripts  quite  prepared 
for  the  press,  but  which  I  am  sure  will  never  be 
put  to  press  during  my  life-time — if  I  were  to 
read  them  to  you  your  genius  would,  I  think,  be 
led  to  those  pursuits  in  which  I  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  my  existence." 

**  Ah  !  good  Monsieur  C^lestine,  your  genius 
is  not  at  aJl  like  mine — the  sacred  fire  in  your 
breast  bums  quite  in  another  manner,"  said  'Lena. 
''Mine  is  only  like  a  lucifer  match — ^it  will  strike 
fire  and  be  out  in  a  moment ;  besides,  I  have  no 
patience.  I  fear  not  even  your  thirty  manuscripts 
would  make  me  content  to  wait  till  afier  my  death 
in  order  to  please  the  world  and  to  be  admired." 

C^lestine  heaved  a  sigh,  and  shook  his  head  ; 
he  thought  there  was  something  wrong,  something 
that  required  correction  in  this  young  mind,  but 
he  knew  not  exactly  how  to  set  about  the  correc- 
tion ;  and,  alas  !  it  was  a  fearful  risk  to  leave  it 
to  correct  itself. 

*'  At  least,  mademoiselle,  you  have  studied  the 
drama ;  you  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  our  dra- 
matic poets  ;  you  are  familiar  with  Racine,  Vol- 
taire   " 

"  That  may  be  supposed,"  'Lena  interrupted  ; 
"  but,  monsieur,  my  taste  is  quite  a  natural  one  : 
and,  besides,  it  is  solely  for  comedy,  and  for  the 
comic  opera.  Vive  Vopira  comique  ! — ah  !  voilUk 
ce  gne  faime  f  " 

*'  Here  is  what  yon  love.  Mademoiselle  'Lena ! 
— but  have  you  really  said  so  ?"  cried  a  rather 
comic  voice  at  the  door ;  and  there,  peeping 
through  it,  appeared  a  curly  black  head,  and  very 
sufficiently  good-looking  face. 

'Lena  uttered  a  pretty,  affected  little  cry, 
jumped  up,  and,  turning  her  back  on  the  door, 
hid  her  laughing  countenance  in  her  open  hands, 
and  stood  exactly  as  if  she  were  performing  a 
part  on  the  boards. 

'*  Monsieur  Dupr^  fi^^"  sitie  said  in  a  whisper, 
intended  for  the  old  man  ;  and,  in  what  is  called 
a  play-house  whisper,  added,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  other,  ''Ah,  he  is  here,  he  has  heard  me 
— I  have  betrayed  myself!" 

The  young  grocer  entered  quite  into  the  spirit 
of  the  scene,  pretending,  and  perhaps  not  finding 
it  difficult  to  pretend,  to  take  the  declaration  of 
her  love  as  if  addressed  to  himself;  and  'Lena, 
though  at  last  she  protested  that  he  overacted  his 


part,  and  though  she  played  her  own  with  a  raal 
deal  of  coquetry,  gave  the  wondering  little  old 
man  good  reason  to  imagine  that  her  "  No, 
Beast!"  might  be  by  no  means  so  emphatic  as 
she  had  just  pronounced  it.  He  stared  at  the 
young  actors,  and  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
genius  of  the  pretty  enlumineuse  was  altogether 
unsuited  to  a  grocer's  wife. 

The  old  man  and  the  young  lover  went  away 
together  :  the  former  felt  a  beam  of  social  love 
shine  into  his  solitary  heart ;  he  thought  he  had 
found  a  kindred  mind  in  that  of  Mademoiselle 
'Lena.  Many  a  time  he  had  sought  a  literarj 
acquaintance,  but  always  met  a  rebuff,  or,  on  ac- 
quaintance, a  disappointment :  authors  and  their 
works  are  not  always  alike,  more  than  parents 
and  children.  Now  he  had  found  this  girl  of 
genius  and  talent  who  would  appreciate  him,  look 
up  to  him  ;  it  was  the  commencement  of  his  so- 
cial existence.  He  had  something  external  to 
think  of ;  he  had  found  something  to  interest  him 
beyond  the  reveries  of  his  own  drowsy  yet  still 
working  brain. 

"  And  this  Mademoiselle  'Lena,"  he  said,  as 
he  walked  along  with  the  young  grocer,  "  she  is 
a  very  promising  genius." 

"  A  promising  genius !  Pooh !  we  don't  want 
genius  !  She  is  a  very  charming  girl ;  m  sweet, 
dear,  good  little  creature." 

"  She  may  make  a  good  actress." 

"Actress!  parbleu!  are  you  mad,  monsieur? 
— you  mean  a  good  wife  !  Yes,  that  she  will. 
I  love  her,  I  have  loved  her  all  my  life ;  and, 
despite  her  coquetry,  I  believe  she  loves  me  in 
her  heart :  but  she  never  told  me  so.  del*  what 
I  would  give  to  hear  her  say  it !  And  I  could 
make  her  happy  too,  keep  her  comfortable — she 
should  have  done  with  her  fairy-tale  pictures  for- 
ever. Yes,  I  feel  it,  I  know  it,  I  could  make 
'Lena  happy!" 

"And  she  ?"  said  the  little  old  man,  peering 
up  his  inquiring  eyes  into  those  of  young  Dupr^, 
"  and  she,  think  you  she  could  make  you  happy  i" 

"She?  oh!"  and  the  young  grocer,  stretch- 
ing forth  both  his  arms  to  their  full  extent,  let 
them  fall  across  his  breast,  pressing  it  with  a  fer- 
vid clasp  for  his  sole  response. 

"  Happiness !"  muttered  the  old  man  to  him- 
self— "  happiness !  ought  it  to  be  sacrificed  to 
fame,  or  to  what  we  call  the  good  of  others  ?  is 
not  the  last  sometimes  a  name  for  the  first  ?  'Lena 
can  do  no  good  on  the  stage — 'Lena  can  make 
others  happy  without  fame." 

The  acquaintance  of  the  little  old  man  and  the 
young  enlumineuse  progressed  rapidly.  He  was 
proud  to  reclaim  his  pupil,  and  believed  her  now 
to  be  his  literary  protigie;  she,  solitary  and  on- 
protected,  was  pleased  with  his  harmless  charac- 
ter and  amused  with  his  originality.  He  heard 
her  recite,  he  wished  to  give  her  lessons  in  deelft- 
mation  aAer  the  manner  of  the  ancients ;  but  'Lena 
was  disappointed ;  he  did  not  encourageher  taste 
for  the  stage,  and  he  mortified  her  vanity  by 
doabting  her  talents  for  it.     She  had  too  niiioli 
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lightness  of  heart,  perhaps  too  much  levity  of 
mind,  to  listen  to  his'  reasonings.  She  hegan  to 
weary  of  them,  and  sometimes  she  was  out  when 
he  had  climhed  up  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
steps.  On  such  occasions  there  was  fastened  out- 
side her  door  a  little  piece  of  paper  bearing  the 
words,  Elle  est  sortie. 

But  one  day  the  tired  "visitor  perceived  that  the 
writing  was  not  'Lena's ;  he  was  too  good  a  critic 
of  that  art  not  to  see  that  it  was  in  a  bolder  and 
better  hand — a  masculine  hand  ;  and  stopping  to 
examine  it  he  heard  voices  in  her  room — they 
were  acting  a  play  ;   he  heard  it  quite  plain. 

Monsieur  C^lestine  retired,  not  a  little  dis- 
pleased with  the  pretty  enlumineuse  fot  excluding 
him.  He  was  too  much  offended  to  go  to  the 
sixth  story  very  soon  again ;  but  he  could  not 
retain  his  resentment,  'Lena  had  become  almost 
necessary  to  him.  He  left  the  thirtieth  revision 
of  his  thirty  manuscripts,  and  went  forth  to  see 
once  more  his  interesting  literary  pupil.  But  the 
pretty  enlumineuse  was  gone — actually  gone  ;  there 
was  no  Hie  est  sortie  on  the  door,  the  words  in 
great  letters  were,  d  Louer.  Mademoiselle  'Lena 
had  left  her  lodgings ;  no  one  could  tell  where 
she  had  gone.  She  was  gone — voilti  tout,  C^- 
lestine  naturally  sought  her  at  the  house  of  Dupr^ 
fits ;  but  the  young  grocer  looked  as  sad  as  him- 
self, and  echoed  his  words — 

"What  has  become  of  Mademoiselle  'Lena?" 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  that  question  re- 
mained unanswered.  C^Iestine  began  to  think 
of  the  lively  little  girl  as  of  a  sunbeam  that  broke 
on  his  wintry  day,  and  caused  its  absence  to  be 
more  felt  by  its  brief  presence.  As  for  Dupr^ 
fits  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 

SCENE    II. 

A  bright  spring  day  had  come.  Oh,  it  was  so 
bright,  so  redolent  of  youth  and  hope,  and  the 
promise  of  all  good,  it  made  even  the  heart  of  the 
little  old  man  to  sing  for  joy  !  He  walked  round 
the  Chateau  d'Eau,  and  surve3red  the  second-rate 
flower-market  of  Paris.  All  flowers  of  the  sea- 
son were  there,  and  some  which  were  made  to 
blossom  out  of  their  season.  He  aspired  only  to 
m  pot  of  violet ;  one  was  there :  he  demanded  the 
price.  Alas,  it  was  a  son  dearer  and  not  a  bit 
better  than  the  violets  on  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs  ! 

*^  Chose  inentendue ,' **  cries  the  little  man,  in 
some  indignation. 

"  Permit  me  to  present  it  to  you,  monsieur," 
says  a  sweet,  but  rather  conceited  little  voice, 
beside  him. 

He  turned  ;  there  was  'Lena.  She  had  just 
bought  a  budding  rose-tree.  He  gazed  :  yes,  it 
was  her  fece,  but  not  her  dress — not  her  simple 
air.  The  brown  merino  robe,  the  coquettish  cap, 
the  smart  little  apron,  were  changed  for  a  more 
ambitious  attire. 

**  Mademoiselle  'Lena !"  cried  the  little  old 
man,  swinging  his  hat  down  to  the  ground,  but 
raising  his  eyes  to  the  fine  ribands  of  her  bonnet. 


and  drawing  them  down  to  the  delicately-clothed 
foot  that  peeped  forth  from  her  robe  A  volants. 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  'Lena,  inclining  affected- 
ly in  return  to  his  salutation. 

"  Mademoiselle,  where  are  you !"  cried  the 
little  old  man. 

"  Me  voici,^*  replied  'Lena,  inclining  again. 

"  Mais  enjin,  where,  where  do  you  lodge  t  It 
is  no  longer  on  the  sixth  story." 

"  No,  it  is  on  the  third,"  said  'Lena,  smiling, 
with  her  usual  archness ;  **  one  descends,  you 
know,  generally,  in  the  world.  But  will  you 
come  and  see  where  I  am,  since  you  cannot  see 
me  here  ?" 

**  Not  see  you  !  Ah,  mademoiselle,  mademoi- 
selle, you  make  me  a  cruel  reproach  !  But  par- 
don me,  how  is  one  to  know,  to  understand,  since 
they  have  abolished  faith  in  the  fairies?  You 
lodge  on  the  third  ;  you  wear  a  bonnet,  a  hand- 
some robe  ci  volants,  and  you  buy  a  budding  rose- 
tree  in  the  flower-market  on  the  Boulevard,  in- 
stead of  a  pot  of  violets  on  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs!" 

'*  All  that  is  easily  explained,  my  dear  profes- 
sor of  writing — pardon  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Author," 
'Lena  answered.  **  I  am  no  longer  enlumineuse; 
I  am  an  actress.  But  will  you  carry  my  rose- 
tree,  and  come  home  with  me  as  you  did  after 
our  first  flower-market  rencontre  ?" 

"Ah,  willingly,  with  the  greatest  possible 
happiness!"  cried  the  old  man,  with  difficulty 
raising  the  flower-pot  in  his  arms. 

"  It  is  too  heavy,  pray  don't  mind  it,"  said 
'Lena. 

**  Mademoiselle,  any  burden  borne  in  your  ser- 
vice must  be  light,"  was  the  reply. 

'Lena  smiled  and  walked  on,  the  little  old  man 
hobbling  beside  her,  and  murmuring  to  himself, 
•*  Actress  !  actress!"  But  he  could  not  get  be- 
yond that  first  idea  implanted  in  his  brain.  'Lena 
ushered  him  into  a  pretty  apartment,  consisting  of 
two  rooms — one  a  small  salon,  furnished  with 
some  taste  and  a  good  deal  of  display. 

"Is  it  possible?"  asked  C^lestine,  looking 
round  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  before  he  took 
the  arm-chair  she  ofiTered  him.  "  An  actress ! 
Why,  mademoiselle,  it  was  only  the  other  day 
you  discovered  your  genius,  and  now  to  bring  it 
before  the  public!  I  don't  understand  that.  I 
have  not  published  my  first  work  yet,  and  it  is 
more  than  thirty  years  since " 

"  Since  you  discovered  yours,"  'Lena  broke  in. 
"  Yes,  that  is  probable  ;  but,  monsieur,  some 
fruits  gain  flavor  by  keeping,  and  some  turn  to  de- 
cay ;  your  genius  is  of  the  fitst,  mine  of  the  latter 
order.  I  must  use  mine  while  it  is  fresh — green, 
perhaps,  they  would  call  it ;  but  yours  may  be 
kept  till " 

An  almost  imperceptible  lifting  of  her  pretty 
shoulders  finished  a  speech  too  saucy  tor  the  grav- 
ity of  the  little  old  man's  comprehension. 

"But,  mademoiselle,  in  fact,  where  are  you? 
— that  is  to  say,  where  are  you  engaged,  or  do 
you  but  jest?" 
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"  Nothing  is  more  certain,"  said  'Lena ;  *'  and 
there  is  an  entrie  for  ^ou  to  my  theatre  this  even- 
ing. I  hare  actually  made  my  dilnU.  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  patron" — and 
the  girl  slightly  colored — *'  one  who  encouraged 
my  talent,  who  gave  me  his  interest.  I  met  him 
some  time  ago  when  I  was  showing  the  book- 
seller  my  illustrations.  So,  in  short,  I  played  at 
a  private  theatre  with  which  that  gentleman  was 
connected ;  and  then  he  got  me  an  engagement 
w4th  a  manager  ;  it  is  a  very  good  one.  I  am  the 
fashion  now — Mademoiselle  de  Lys,  the  pretty 
young  dibuiante!  You  have  seen  me,  without 
doubt,  on  the  placards  and  handbills?" 

"  And  you  are  Mademoiselle  de  Lys  !"  cried 
the  old  man,  stupefied  with  wonder. 

'Lena  curtsied. 

<*  I  was  always  fond  of  flowers,  you  know ;  so 
when  I  had  to  choose  a  name  for  my  dHnU  I  chose 
that.  But  come  and  see  me  act,  I  must  go  to  a 
rehearsal  now." 

The  old  man  descended  the  stairs. 

"Precocious,  precocious!"  he  murmured  to 
himself;  <*  if  she  had  studied,  thought,  felt,  be- 
fore she  acted !  But  she  has  genius,  life,  a  pretty 
person,  and  youth.  This  will  give  temporary 
idat,  at  least." 

The  doors  of  the  theatre  no  sooner  opened 
than  old  C^lestine  entered  them  and  secured  a 
good  place ;  it  was  one  of  the  small  theatres  of 
Paris.  Mademoiselle  de  Lys  appeared  as  a  farm- 
er's daughter.  She  was  dressed  with  a  charming 
simplicity  which  highly  became  her;  she  was 
young,  unsophisticated,  and  from  the  class  of  the 
people.  They  were  more  disposed  to  be  pleased 
than  to  criticize ;  she  looked  so  pretty,  so  fresh 
and  piquante,  with  her  native  color  heightened  by 
modesty  and  pleasure.  Her  faltering  was  thought 
delightful ;  her  faults  were  imputed  to  timidity, 
and  were  applauded.  Some  harsher  souls  sent 
forth  a  few  groans,  but  the  applause  prevailed. 
Poor  C^lestine,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices,  felt 
proud  of  his  pupil ;  he  had  certainly  given  her 
lessons  in  writing,  and  he  thought  he  had  taught 
her  elocution.  When  the  curtain  fell  he  hurried 
out  to  meet  her.  He  saw  her  coming  along  the 
passage,  looking  the  very  representative  of  self- 
complacent  happiness ;  her  rosy  cheeks  more  deep- 
ly blushing,  her  cherry  lips  opening  with  an 
elated  smile.  But  'Lena  was  not  alone,  and  the 
little  old  man  felt  a  pang  in  his  very  heart  when 
he  saw  the  face  that  leaned  over  her  shoulder, 
and  overheard  the  words  of  adulation  that  were 
whispered  in  her  ear. 

**  That  fine  gentleman  is  her  patron,"  he  said  to 
himself.  *'  Poor  'Lena !  poor  child !  she  would 
be*  better  without  one !" 

Mademoiselle  de  Lys  started  at  the  abrupt  salu- 
tation of  the  shabbily-dressed  old  man  who  pre- 
sented himself  before  her.  Looking  at  her  patron 
she  said — 

"This  is  Monsieur  C^lestine,  the  celebrated 
author." 


Oh,  how  the  last  words  tingled  in  the  ears  of 
the  poor  old  man !  for  how  many  weary  days  did 
they  repay  him  !  "  C^lestine  the  celebrated  au- 
thor !"  He  dreamed  that  they  would  be  spoken 
after  his  death,  but  not  in  his  life.  'Lena's  con- 
science gave  a  twinge ;  she  wished  to  make  her 
poor  friend  great,  lest  his  acquaintance  should 
make  her  little,  in  the  estimation  of  the  finer  man 
who  attended  her  to  the  fiacre  that  was  to  convey 
her  home.  So  she  dropped  back,  and  holding 
C^lestine  by  his  hand,  desired  him  to  come  and 
congratulate  her  the  next  day  at  dinner. 

He  went  home  well  pleas^.  'Lena,  he  thought, 
had  great  natural  talent,  but  it  was  uncidtivated ; 
she  wanted  taste  and  experience.  She  would 
succeed  in  simple  pieces  and  low  characters,  but 
if  the  flattery  of  her  patron  should  make  her 
aspire  to  others,  then,  said  C^lestine,  "ahe  is 
lost." 

The  ttte-H^ttte  dinner  was  delightful.  'Lena 
talked,  laughed,  danced,  sung,  and  acted,  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  little  old  man ;  but  more  than 
this  did  she  charm  him  by  sitting  patiently  while 
he  read  more  than  a  doacn  pages  of  his  many 
manuscripts,  not  one  word  of  which  she  compre- 
hended. True,  she  was  mentally  rehearsing  her 
part  for  her  next  appearance  ;  it  was  one  she  had 
long  desired  to  fill,  and  her  patron  had  got  it 
assigned  to  her.  It  was  the  principal  character 
in  the  piece,  that  of  a  princess ;  her  costume  was 
to  be  brilliant.  Poor  little  'Lena's  head  was 
nearly  giddy.  Her  eager  friend  shook  hia;  in 
his  opinion,  the  style  of  the  farmer's  daughter 
was  more  adapted  to  her  than  that  of  royalty.  But 
Mademoiselle  de  Lys  assumed  her  grand  aixs, 
gave  him  a  card  of  entrie,  and  said,  Nous  vcrrons. 

"  And  Monsieur  Dupr^,"  said  C^lestine,  think- 
ing perhaps  of  her  patron,  "  is  he  never  to  have 
any  part  in  the  drama  ? — not  even  to  act  the  Beast, 
though  the  Beauty  plays  hers  so  wellt" 

"  Ah,  that  poor  Dupr^ !"  cried  'Lena,  affisct- 
edly.  "  Here,  you  shall  take  him  also  an  entrle; 
and  you  may  tell  him  I  shall  make  too  good  a 
princess  to  make  a  grocer's  wife." 

C^lestine  took  the  card — which,  in  fiict,  he  had 
wished  to  get,  and  posted  ofif  to  the  young  grocer. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  have  you  beard 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lys  ?" 

"The  young  actress  who  does  not  rouge V* 
said  Dupr^f  rather  gloomily.  "  Yes,  I  have  beard 
of  her  ;  but  that  does  not  interest  me." 

"  No !  Have  you  heard  of  Mademoiselle 
'Lena!" 

*  * '  Lena !     Speak — ^what — is  she — married ! " 

"  Well,  'Lena  is  Mademoiselle  de  Lya.  It  ia 
so,  and  there  is  a  card  of  entrle  to  see  her  next 
Thursday.     She  sent  it  to  yon." 

"  What  did  she  say?"  asked  Dupr^,  leaning 
against  the  drawers  behind  him,  aa  if  struck  m>- 
tionless  with  amaxement. 

"  She  said,"  replied  the  simple  old  man,  "  that 
I  %night  teU  yon  you  would  see  she  made  too  good 
a  princess  ever  to  make  a  grocer's  wife." 
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Dapr^  held  a  large  paper  of  cofiise  in  his  hands ; 
1)6  sprang  forward  in  an  impulse  of  passion,  and 
dashed  it  on  the  counter. 

"Tell  her,  in  return,"  he  cried,  "that  so  I 
fling  from  me  every  thought  of  an  actress-wife  ; 
tell  her  I  despise  her  trade  far  more  than  she 
does  mine!*' 

How  long  his  speech  or  his  message  txmtinued 
the  astonished  old  man  knew  not,  for  the  singular 
waste  of  cofiee  wholly  absorbed  him ;  he  busied 
himself  in  gathering  into  a  paper  the  odoriferous 
grains  which  were  scattered  about. 

"  There,  monsieur,  there  is  your  entrie ;  and 
see,   I  have  gathered  up  all  this  coffee,^- 

"  Throw  both  in  the  street,"  growled  Dupr^. 

*^Parbleu  !  the  man  is  mad.  Ah !  true  he  is 
in  love.  Strange  thing  love! — intellect  dis- 
ordered. Ah  !"  muttered  old  C^lestine,  sweeping 
the  brown  berries  into  his  paper.  "  I  have  an 
opinion.  Monsieur  Dupr^ — it  may  not  be  original, 
there  is  little  originality  in  the  world ;  but  I  have 
an  opinion  that  an  author*s  style  is  greatly  formed 
by  the  beverage  on  which  he  writes.  I  think  all 
authors  should  drink  coffee ;"  and  the  little  old 
man,  having  swept  in  all  the  berries  the  paper 
would  hold,  folded  it  up,  and  conveying  it  into  his 
ooat  pocket,  said — ^**  So  you  will  not  go.  to  see 
Mademoiselle  de  Lys?" 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Fiddlestick!"  cried  the  young 
grocer.  "  Yes,  I  will  go,  that  I  may  hiss  her  off 
the  stage.     Tell  her  so  if  she  asks  you." 

The  little  old  man  gazed  on  Dupr^  as  if  he  saw 
him  at  once  transformed  into  a  demon. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "  if  you  uttered 
one  hiss  for  Mademoiselle  'Lena,  the  serpent's 
sting  would  be  left  in  your  breast  forever.  Yes," 
he  continued,  with  the  earnestness  that  made  him 
unconscious  of  speaking  to  any  one  but  himself, 
"  yes,  to  genius,  condemnation  is  exquisite  pain ; 
to  an  aspirant  to  fame,  public  reprobation  is  an  in- 
curable wound ;  therefore,  it  is  wisdom  to  refrain 
from  coming  before  that  mighty  censor,  the  pub- 
lic, until  the  tomb  intervenes  between  us  and  its 
praise  or  blame ;  when  flattery  cannot  elate,  or 

condemnation   appall — then^  yes   then "  he 

went  on  in  a  lower  voice,  until  sinking  into  the 
habits  of  his  solitude  he  mumbled  almost  inward- 
ly the  concluding  words — "  then  is  the  time  to 
publish!"  and  so  saying,  he  walked  out  of  the 
grocer's  shop,  his  thoughts  again  busy  with  his 
thirty  manuscripts. 

"And  what  did  Monsieur  Dupr^  say  to  you?" 
asked  'Lena,  with  some  curiosity. 

C^lestine,  who  had  a  child-like  habit  of  repeats 
ing  facts  just  as  they  were,  answered  without 
hesitation — 

"  He  threw  a  great  bag  of  ooflfee  on  the  coun- 
ter, and  scattered  it  all  about,  and  told  me  to  tell 
you  he  would  fling  an  actress*wife  from  him  in 
like  manner." 

"Ha!"  'Lena  ejaculated,  and  changed  coun- 
tenance. "  Why  will  he  go  to  see  me,  then,  if 
he  is  so  furious!"  she  demanded  again.  "  Did  he 
■end  no  other  message?" 


"  He  told  me  to  say  he  would  go  to  hiss  you 
off  the  stage,  mademoiselle ;  but  that  was  a  bad 
thought — it  was  anger — he  will  not  do  it." 

'Lena  turned  very  pale. 

"  Monsieur  C^lestine,"  she  said,  "  is  it  true  ? 
was  he  so  base,  so  mean,  so  spiteful?  Ah !"  she 
cried,  dropping  on  a  chair,  "if  he  were  to  hiss 
me !  if  he  were  to  carry  out  his  wicked  thought !" 

C^lestine  was  sorry  he  had  been  so  literal ;  he 
assured  the  ypung  actress  that  her  angry  lover  had 
only  spoken  in  the  first  burst  of  vexation,  and  had 
already  come  to  a  better  mind.  He  succeeded  in 
calming  her ;  and,  waving  her  adieu,  she  lefl  him 
with  a  restored  countenance.  ;,, 

At  an  early  hour  on  Thursday  evening,  Mon- 
sieur C^lestine  repaired  by  appointment  to  the 
house  of  the  young  grocer,  in  order  to  have  a  cup 
of  his  favorite  beverage  before  going  to  the  spec- 
tacle. While  sipping  some  of  the  excellent  caf^ 
noir  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  authors, 
and  gravely  propounding  his  opinion  as  to  its 
effects  on  the  style  of  their  writings,  Dupr^  stood 
before  him  with  his  large  eyes  fastened  on  his  face, 
as  if  intently  listening  to  his  dreamy  discourse,  but 
suddenly  stretching  forth  his  hands,  he  laid  them 
on  the  old  man's  shoulders,  causing  him  to  lean 
backwards,  until  his  whole  attention  was  roused, 
and  his  face  directed  fully  to  the  agitated  one  of 
his  young  host. 

"  Monsieur  C^lestine,"  said  Dupr^,  "  you  know 
'Lena — have  you  influence  with  her?" 

"  Ye — es — yes,  undoubtedly  yes,"  he  answered, 
gaining  conviction  of  the  fact  as  he  spoke.  "  But, 
Monsieur  Dupr^,  it  is  only  the  influence  which 
mind  can  possess  over  mind ;  only  the  influence 
which  mature  genius  can  have  over  immature; 
that  is  all,  monsieur.  She  listens  to  my  manu- 
scripts with  great  delight  and  benefit.  I  nnver 
read  them  to  any  one  else  now,  for  it  is  only  afWr 
death " 

"  Monsieur  C^lestine,"  cried  Dupr^,  in  a  voice 
that  terrified  the  little  old  man,  who  began  to  fear 
he  had  grown  jealous, "  if  you  have  influence  with 
that  girl,  save  her !"  and  he  released  the  old  man's 
shoulders  with  a  jerk  that  nearly  upset  him. 

"  You  think,  then,"  he  said,  hesitating,  "  you 
perhaps  think  that  she  has  mistaken  her  voca- 
tion?" 

"  Vocation !  yes,  if  you  will,  she  has  mistaken 
it.  Her  vocation  is  in  my  house — in  my  heart ; 
her  vocation  is  to  make  others  happy,  to  be  happy, 
to  die  happy  ;  to  die  on  the  bosom  of  love,  or  to 
weep  happy  tears  over  the  cold  heart  that  loved 
her ;  the  vocation  of  her  loving  heart  is  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  fond  circle  who  will  call  her  wife, 
mother,  friend,  or  mistress ;  not  to  be  the  poor, 
mercenary  puppet  of  an  exhibition ;  not  to  be  a 
creature  admired,  followed,  and  flattered  for  a 
month  or  a  year,  and  left  to  die  neglected  and  for- 
gotten." 

Poor  C^lestine  was  much  struck  by  this  burst 
of  feeling;  and  his  ever- working  mind  rapidly 
followed  out  the  ideas  Dupr^'s  speech  presented. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  believe,  now,  that 
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Mademoiselle  'Lena  would  be  happier  as  a  gro- 
cer^s  wife  than  she  ever  will  be  in  her  career  of 
Princess." 

"  Bravo !  bravo !"  cried  Diipr^,  with  a  kindling 
countenance.  '*  Now  you  speak  like  a  man  of 
sense.  Keep  to  that,  now ;  use  your  influence 
with  her ;  get  her  off  the  stage ;  teach  her  to  see 
her  true  vocation  ;  then — no  matter,  you  shall 
write  on  coffee  all  the  days  of  your  life,  at  all 
events." 

**  Monsieur  Dupr^,"  answered  C^lestine,  "  I 
have  seen  the  snares  that  must  beset  a  girl  of  ge- 
nius in  such  a  career  as  she  has  chosen.  I  recom- 
mended to  her,  in  preference,  the  less  noisy  and 
more  honorable  one  which  I  have  myself  aimed  to 
pursue  as  a  man  of  letters.  I  will  do  your  wish, 
I  will  try  to  save  her ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
coffee  you  promise — although  I  consider  it  a  pub- 
lic duty  for  authors  to  drink  coffee — but  because  I 
love  her  as  my  child." 

They  were  in  good  time  at  the  theatre,  and  got 
a  front  seat  ^parterre,  Dupr^  never  spoke ;  the 
little  old  man  soliloquized  till  the  curtain  rose  and 
discovered  the  Princess  sitting  in  state.  Then  the 
young  grocer  took  one  long  gaze  at  his  former  sim- 
ple love.  Under  other  circumstances  the  scene 
might  have  afforded  him  a  hearty  laugh.  The 
assumption  of  regal  suite  by  'Lena  Marbout  re- 
minded him  of  the  mock  dignity  of  early  days, 
when  they  played  at  kings  and  queens  together. 
Bnt  he  was  close  enough  to  the  stage  to  see  plain- 
ly the  pretty,  coquettish,  but  every-day  features, 
which  had  so  long  been  mingled  with  his  household 
dreams,  which  had  presented  themselves  before 
him  in  all  the  arrangements  of  his  little  minage 
— ^when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  little  relroussi  nose 
looking  more  retroussi  at  some  of  his  bachelor 
proceedings,  and  the  pretty  smiling  mouth  smiling 
more  complacently  at  others ;  a  sigh  or  groan 
burst  from  his  very  heart  as  he  saw  all  these 
household  visions  end  in  the  scene  before  him; 
the  Princess  was  forgotten — his  lost  love  filled  his 
thoughts. 

Old  C^lestine  was  differently  employed;  the 
Princess  alone  occupied  him. 

'*  Bah !  bah !"  he  murmured  to  himself,  '*  how 
badly  she  walks !  ah,  how  her  arms  fall !  what  a 
want  of  dignity  in  her  gestures !  how  awkwardly 
she  turns !  her  long  train  will  get  under  her  feet ! 
Chut !  she  is  caught  in  it !  Eh  !  there  she  stands 
with  it  wrapt  round  her  feet  just  like  a  cat  in  her 
tail !  Parbleu  !  she  can't  move !  bah  !  they  hiss, 
she  can't  run  to  meet  her  lover !  Oh,  'Lena !  oh, 
Mademoiselle  de  Lys !  bah !  they  hiss  again.  See, 
see,  her  lover  has  to  disentangle  her.  Savages, 
how  they  groan!" 

Hisses  and  groans,  indeed,  became  vociferous. 
Dupr^  had  never  looked  up  at  the  Princess  since 
he  first  recognized  'Lena  Marbout ;  that  noise 
aroused  him.  He  beheld  the  unfortunate  Princess 
fall  before  him,  her  long  train  exactly  describing 
the  circle  of  the  cat's  tail  about  her  feet ;  but  the 
unexpected  storm  of  hisses  deprived  her  of  energy 
and  thought ;  she  stood  there,  her  arms  straight 


down  by  her  sides,  her  eyes  fixed,  in  a  trembling 
and  imploring  gaze,  upon  the  audience,  and,  as 
Dupr^  thought,  more  especially  upon  himself.  He 
started  up  at  what  he  considered  her  appeal ;  he 
never  thought  of  answering  disapprobation  with 
applause;  had  he  clapped,  the  terrified  actress 
would  have  seen  him,  and  might  have  taken  cour- 
age ;  but  he  turned  to  the  audience,  clenched  his 
hands,  and  shook  them,  with  a  display  of  glitter- 
ing teeth,  at  the  pit,  the  boxes,  and  gallery,  as  if 
defying  to  mortal  combat  the  whole  armament  of 
hissers,  whose  clamor,  in  spite  of  the  threatening 
teeth  and  hands,  increased  in  volume,  until  when 
the  hero  of  the  piece  unwound  the  twining  train 
from  the  feet  of  the  Princess,  walking  round  and 
round  her  with  it  raised  in  his  hand,  the  uproar 
became  immense  ;  the  royal  lady,  with  a  look  of 
anguish,  extended  her  rosy  arms,  and  clasped  her 
hands ;  the  young  grocer,  boiling  with  rage,  tamed 
and  did  the  same. 

"A  moij  ^Lena!  "  he  cried  aloud  ;  "  ^  moi .'" 
but  the  curtain  dropped  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
and  hid  Mademoiselle  de  Lys  from  the  public  for- 
ever. 

"  She  is  lost !"  cried  the  little  old  man  in  a 
tone  of  despair. 

'^  She  is  saved  !"  said  Dupr^,  in  one  of  emo- 
tion,* but  yet  of  joy.  ^^Dieu  mercif  Dieu  merd! 
they  shall  see  her  no  more,  all  those  horrid  eyes, 
all  those  horrid  faces.  Blessed  curtain !  I  shall 
love  you  forever." 

"  Poor  'Lena !  poor  child  !"  murmured  C^les- 
tine,  "  she  cannot  survive.  No ;  genius  unrecog- 
nized by  the  world,  rebuked  by  the  multitude, 
must  hide  its  head  and  die ;  therefore  it  is  beUer 
that  the  tomb  should  stand  between  us  and  our 
fame — that  our  works  should  not  be  known 
till " 

*^  We  will  meet  her  as  she  comes  out,"  said 
Dupr^.  ''  Now  is  the  time  to  try  your  influence ; 
we  will  go  home  with  her ;  she  will  be  softened 
now.  She  will  feel  she  has  mistaken  her  voca- 
tion ;  we  will  convince  her  she  will  make  a  bet- 
ter grocer's  wife  than  a  princess." 

They  went  round  to  the  door  by  which  the 
luckless  actress  must  come  out.  They  had  hardly 
taken  a  place  beside  the  pillar,  when  a  private 
calhche  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  the  next  moment 
Mademoiselle  de  Lys  appeared,  leaning  on  her  pa- 
tron's arm,  her  head  bowed  down  and  almost  resting 
on  it.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  as  if  to 
support  her  drooping  figure.  Dupr^  darted  for- 
ward, and  caught  her  other  hand.  'Lena  looked 
up  at  him,  shuddered,  and  with  a  repulsive  move- 
ment snatching  away  her  hand,  cried,  in  a  tone 
of  more  anger  than  seemed  compatible  with  her 
nearly  fainting  state — 

*^  Serpent !  have  you  not  already  hissed  forth 
your  venom  to  your  satisfaction?" 

Stupefied,  Duprd  stood  rooted  to  the  spot ;  the 
step  was  thrown  up — 'Lena  and  her  patron  had 
driven  off  before  either  the  young  grocer  or  the 
old  man  could  begin  to  think  what  this  was  all 
about. 
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"I  know  what  it  is/'  said  C^lestine  then; 
"  she  thought  you  incited  all  this  uproar  against 
her,  because  you  know  you  said  you  would  hiss 
lier  off  the  stage." 

"  And  did  you  tell  her  sol"  said  Dupr^,  turn- 
ing fiercely  to  him. 

"  You  told  me  to  do  so,"  the  old  man  answered. 
"  But  be  easy,  we  will  tell  her  the  truth  to-mor- 
row." 

•*  She  is  not  worth  the  trouble  she  gives  me," 
said  Dupre,  now  seriously  offended,  and  the  more 
angry  at  'Lena  because  he  felt  he  had  been  wrong 
himself,  and  thought  she  had  cause  to  be  disr 
pleased  with  him.  "  Any  man  but  myself  would 
haye  given  her  up  long  ago.  But  was  there  not 
some  one  with  her  to-night  ?  I  saw  no  one  but 
her,  yet  I  think  some  one  led  her  out." 

"  It  was  her  patron,"  replied  C^lestine  ;  "  he 
got  into  the  carriage  with  her." 

"  Her  patron  !  Ah !"  And  Dupr^  mused  with 
a  gloomy  countenance.  "  Well,  Monsieur  C^les- 
tine,  we  will  go  and  see  'Lena  together  in  the 
morning ;  you  know  I  did  not  hiss." 

"Oh,  I  know  it!" 

And  they  supped  together,  and  parted  to  meet 
in  the  morning. 

In  the  morning  they  met.  They  went  to  the 
house  of  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  and  rang  the 
bell ;  the  door  as  usual  opened  invisibly.  The 
third  story  was  reached,  and  the  bell  of  'Lena's 
apartment  rung.  There  was  no  answer,  and  no 
one  appeared.  At  last  there  came  down  the  old 
woman  who  had  the  charge  of  the  whole  house. 
C^Iestine  asked  for  Mademoiselle  de  Lys,  for  Dupr^ 
would  not  use  the  name,  and  that  of  'Lena  was 
not  known.  The  old  woman  had  applied  a  key 
to  the  lock  before  they  spoke. 

"I  thought  you  wanted  the  apartment,"  she 
said.     "  Mademoiselle  de  Lys  has  given  it  up." 

As  she  spoke  the  door  opened.  It  was  empty 
of  all  living  things. 

'*  Where  has  she  gone^"  demanded  Dupr^. 

**  How  can  I  tell,  monsieur  ?  She  sent  and 
paid  her  rent  up  early  this  morning,  though  it  is 
not  due  for  more  than  a  month  to  come." 

"  Tell  roe  where  she  is  gone,"  Dupr^  repeated 
more  loudly. 

"  Monsieur  seems  to  think  it  possible  to  know 
where  all  the  actresses  in  Paris  go  to,"  replied 
the  old  woman,  looking  at  C^lestine,  as  if  she 
though  he  must  be  more  reasonable.  ^*  Perhaps 
she  is  gone  to  the  provinces ;  perhaps  she  is  gone 
to  a  more  modest  lodging — she  failed  last  night, 
they  say;  perhaps  she  has  got  a  protector." 

Dupre  almost  knocked  the  old  woman  down, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  salon  into  the  chambre  (2 
coucher,  thinking  'Lena  might  be  concealed  there ; 
it,  too,  was  empty.  C^lestine  poked  about  on  the 
mantlepiece  and  cheffonier  in  search  of  a  card  of 
address,  but  there  was  none ;  nor  could  any  fur- 
ther tidings  be  learned  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lys 
than  that  she  had  paid  up  her  rent  and  given  up 
her  lodgings. 


Their  inquiries  after  'Lena  Marbout  were  as 
unsuccessful.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were 
to  be  found  or  heard  of. 

SCENE    THE    LAST. 

The  flower-market  on  the  Place  de  Madeleine 
was  as  brilliant  as  the  flower-market  of  the  Made- 
leine ought  to  be.  Camelias,  myrtles,  oranges, 
expanded  their  delicate  or  fragrant  blossoms ;  and 
between  the  lovely  ranks  marched  our  little  old 
man,  his  hands  joined  behind  his  back,  his  stick 
held  across  it,  his  head  moving  from  side  to  side, 
like  an  admirer  amid  the  beauties  of  a  ball-room, 
uncertain  where  to  give  his  preference.  The 
truth  was  the  little  old  man  was  afraid  to  make 
advances,  for  common  flowers  on  the  Place  de  la 
Madeleine  were  as  rare  as  common  people,  and 
dear  in  proportion.  His  violet  was  quite  gone, 
and  he  speculated  on  replacing  it  with  a  pot  of 
mignonette.  A  smart  calUhe  drove  up  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  flower-market ;  an  over-dressed  young 
lady  was  handed  out  by  an  equally  over-dressed 
footman,  who,  with  a  baton  in  his  hand,  followed 
her  steps  down  the  alley  of  flowers.  She  bought 
a  superb  white  camelia,  on  which  the  poor  little 
man  had  cast  many  a  glance  of  admiration,  while, 
like  a  humble  lover  true  to  a  humbler  love,  h^ 
looked  more  tenderly  at  the  modest  violet  be- 
neath it. 

The  lady  bent  over  the  flowers ;  the  plumes  of 
her  white  bonnet  hung  forward,  and,  with  her 
long  drooping  curls,  concealed  her  features ;  but 
her  cheeks  were  pale,  her  eyes  were  dull ;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  heard  her  voice  that  the  little  old 
man,  with  a  cry  of  surprise,  exclaimed — 

"  'Lena !  Mademoiselle  de  Lys !  Cest  Uen 
vous  ?     N  ^est-ce  pas  V ' 

'Lena  trembled,  grew  a  little  paler,  but  yet 
looked  glad. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  we  are  &ted  to  meet  in  the 
flower-markets !" 

An  appropriate  compliment  this  time  failed  the 
little  old  man ;  the  violet,  the  budding  rose,  the 
white  camelia — all  emblems  failed  him;  or  'Lena, 
was  it  that  she  &iled  to  present  to  his  honest 
mind  a  corresponding  image  ? 

"  You  have  come  to  buy  your  modest  pot  of 
violet,  my  dear  professor;  is  it  not  so?"  she  said. 
But  the  arch  pleasantry  of  her  address  on  the  Quai 
aux  Fleurs  was  gone. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle— or — madame,"  said  the 
old  man,  bowing,  with  a  constrained  air,  for  he 
felt  as  if  "  Mademoiselle"  were  no  longer  'Lena's 
title  ;  "  yes,  I  am  constant  to  my  violet,  but  there 
can  be  no  longer  opposition  between  us.  It  is 
not  always  that  one  descends  in  the  world,  as  you 
once  said.  You,  on  the  contrary,  rise  too  high  for 
your  friends  to  follow." 

'Lena  looked  surprised  at  the  bitterness  of  the 
old  man's  tone ;  but  as  she  looked  in  his  face  her 
eyes  became  suflused  with  tears. 

"  My  dear  professor,"  she  said,  forcing  a 
smile,  that  glittered  like  a  rainbow  on  the  over- 
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cast  sky,  "  you  are  angry  with  me ;  but  -^^ 
Well,  perhaps,  we  both  have  cause  for  complaint ; 
will  you  be  friends  with  me!" 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  the  old  man  caught  it, 
and  pressed  the  tips  of  her  delicate  gloves  with 
his  lips. 

"  Let  me  carry  your  beautiful  camelia,"  he 
cried,  *'  as  I  carried  your  pot  of  violets,  and  your 
budding  rose." 

And  with  bent  knees  and  bent  back  the  little 
old  man  essayed  to  lift  the  heavy  pot.  'Lena 
made  a  sign  to  the  footman,  who,  with  an  ill-dis- 
guised sneer,  raised  the  flower  and  transported  it 
to  the  carriage. 

**  Now,  monsieur,  the  will  stands  accepted  for 
the  deed ;  so  enter  and  come  home  with  me,  as 
you  did  on  the  former  occasions.  But  will  you — 
can  you!"  'Lena  added,  with  an  almost  beseech- 
ing air. 

'*  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  I  believe 
it  my  duty  to  follow  you  wherever  you  are."  He 
was  thinking  of  his  promise  to  Monsieur  Dupr^. 

'Lena  followed  her  camelia  to  the  carriage, 
made  the  poor  old  man  enter  it  with  her,  though 
she  seemed  somewhat  to  deprecate  the  saucy  re- 
gards of  the  two  attendants,  and  drove  to  a  rather 
stylish  mansion.  She  went  up  stairs,  followed 
still  by  the  finely-equipped  footman,  whom  Mon- 
sieur C^lestine,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  made 
pass  before  him.  While  she  directed  him  how  to 
place  the  flower  C^lestine  stood  in  the  door-way, 
his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes — and,  indeed,  his 
mouth  too — rather  widely  opened,  his  dustren- 
grained  hat  held  down  at  the  very  tip  of  the  rim 
and  full  extension  of  the  arm,  and  his  head  mov- 
ing like  that  of  a  mandarin,  as  he  surveyed  the 
bright  and  handsome  salon. 

"  Oit  sommes-nous  V^  he  soliloquized  ;  ^^  enjin, 
oil  sommes-naus  7  Mademoiselle  'Lena,  the  pretty 
illuminator  of  Blue  Beard  and  Tom  Thumbs  lodg- 
ing on  the  sixth,  and  buying  a  simple  violet ;  then 
Mademoiselle  de  Lys,  actress,  buying  a  budding 
rose-tree,  and  living  on  the  third ;  and  now — ah, 
descending  always  ! — we  are  on  the  first,  in  a 
splendid  salon  ^  and  buying  a  superb  camelia ;  but 
who  are  we  now !" 

Alas,  a  good  grocer's  wife  and  great  packets 
of  cofifee  faded  from  the  poor  old  man's  vision  as 
he  asked  the  question  ! 

The  footman  had  now  placed  the  camelia,  and 
turned  his  back  on  the  lady  with  an  unrepressed 
sneer  ;  he  passed  the  old  man,  who  was  forced  to 
move  out  of  the  door-way,  surveying  him  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  disdain  which  words  could  not 
have  uttered. 

"  Ah  !"  said  C^lestine  to  himself,  "  that  grand 
gentleman  does  not  respect  her  ;  but  he  does  not 
respect  me  either — such  is  the  fate  genius  meets 
from  the  vulgar.  But  afler  death — ah,  after 
death !" 

"  Now,  my  good  professor,"  said  'Lena,  with 
a  tone  and  manner  quite  unlike  that  of  the  pretty 
enluminetise,  ''  take  that  fauteuiU^ 

She  pointed  to  an  easy  chair  of  a  most  luxuri- 


ous description.  The  little  old  man  sat  down, 
and  was  absorbed  in  it.  He  half  arose,  moved 
to  the  edge,  and  looked  behind  him  at  its  back. 
''  Marvellous !"  he  ejaculated,  and  sank  into  it 
with  such  a  sensation  of  bodily,  animal,  and  men- 
tal enjoyment  as  he  had  never  felt  in  the  oonrse 
of  his  threescore  years.  Oh,  with  coflfee  and  that 
arm-chair  what  glorious  things  might  not  be  writ- 
ten ! — how  easy  vtrould  be  the  flow  of  ideas  i  But 
when  was  genius  bom  to  luxury  t  His  thoughts 
reverted  to  his  harsh  rush-bottomed  chair,  his  ink- 
stained  table — ah,  well !  afler  death  these  will  be 
memorable,  precious !  A  hearty  laugh  dissipated 
the  dreamy  soliloquies  to  which  his  solitary  habits 
accustomed  him.  It  was  'Lena,  the  pretty  aUw 
mineuse,  who  laughed  then — it  was  the  young 
grocer's  love  who  laughed  ;  it  was  not  Mademoi- 
selle de  Lys  the  actress,  neither  was  it  the  great 
unknown  of  that  handsome  salon. 

''  Ah,  'Lena  !  Mademoiselle  'Lena !"  cried  the 
little  old  man,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  I  have  found 
you  again." 

The  meaning  of  his  voice  and  words  cfaedced 
her  gayety. 

'*  It  is  so  long  since  I  laughed  like  that,"  she 
said,  putting  her  cambric  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes ;  *^  but  to  see  you  and  that  great  easy  chair 
making  an  acquaintance  was  quite  a  scene." 

**  You  do  not,  then,  ofien  laugh  now?"  aaid 
old  C^lestine. 

*'  I  have  no  one  to  laugh  with,  no  one  to  laugh 
at,"  she  replied.    '*  No  cause  for  laughter  now." 

'^  Mademoiselle,  or  madame,  for  I  know  not 
which  to  call  you,"  said  Celestine,  "  tell  me,  are 
you  married  ?" 

''  No,"  'Lena  replied,  lifting  her  open  eyes  to 
his. 

''  Alas  !"  said  the  old  man  with  a  deep  sigh. 

''  Why  do  you  sigh  so  mournfully !"  she  asked; 
"  you  sigh  for  me — why  ?" 

'*  Because,  mademoiselle,  because  I  knew  your 
mother ;  because  I  knew  you  when  yon  bought 
the  pot  of  violets  on  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  and 
illustrated  Beauty  and  the  Beast  on  the  sixth 
story." 

'Lena  sank  back  on  the  handsome  couch  she 
sat  on ;  the  tears  that  started  to  her  eyes  oould 
not  be  stopped,  they  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

"  'Lena,  'Lena,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  tell  me 
truly,  are  you  happy  ?" 

'*  Happy  !  oh,  no  !  I  once  was  happy — when 
we  met  on  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs." 

'*  Poor  child,  poor  child !"  said  the  old  man, 
seating  himself  beside  her,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  his.  '*  'Lena,  there  is  mercy  with  God  more 
than  with  men ;  though  you  have  erred  and 
strayed  from  the  right  way,  return,  my  diild, 
return  to  Him  ;  for  his  dear  Son's  sake  He  will 
open  His  arms  of  love,  and  shield  you  from  sin 
and  suflTering  forever.  Oh  !"  he  continued,  while 
she  wept  on,  ''I  foresaw  this  when  you  first  spoke 
to  me  of  your  penchant  for  the  stage.  I  knew  the 
pretty  orphan,  the  unproteeted  child,  could  notM»* 
tain  its  temptations,  its  many  dangers." 
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"My  friend,  my  friend!"  'Lena  interrupted, 
pressing  his  hand  ahnost  conyulsively  in  hers, 
*'  Ton  go  too  far — you  conclude  I  am  fallen,  lost, 
guilty  ;  except  in  thought,  except  in  irresolution 
of  purpose,  I  hare  not  sinned  in  the  way  you 
imagine.  But  will  you  listen  to  what  1  hare  to 
tell  since  we  last  met  ?  Oh,  Monsieur  C^lestine, 
^t  is  very  sweet  to  have  a  friend  to  tell  all  this  to ; 
yet  there  is  yery  little  to  tell." 

"  Speak,  tell  me  all,"  said  Creatine,  whose 
handkerchief  had  been  stanching  the  drops  from 
his  eyes. 

"  You  ask  me  if  I  am  happy,"  said  'Lena. 
"  No,  I  am  not.  Can  I  be  so  when  every  friend 
is  gone  from  me,  when  I  am  alone  with  a  cold 
and  sullen  stateliness  with  which  a  heart  like 
mine,  1  now  find,  can  have  no  fellowship  ?  Alas  f 
I  aspired  to  grandeur,  I  longed  to  be  a  great  lady. 
Well,  I  have  all  that  is  fine  and  luxurious  about 
me  and  I  am  miserable." 

"  You  do  not  care  to  act  the  princess  any 
longer?"  said  Celestine,  in  a  caressing  tone. 

'Lena  shook  her  head. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said  with  gravity,  '*  from  that 
frital  night  my  ambition  was  at  an  end." 

"  Then  why,"  cried  the  old  man,  glancing 
round  the  room,  "  why  are  you  here  ?  why  are 
you  so  grand  V* 

"  Ah  !  that  is  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  You 
see,  monueur,  that  fatal  night  1  left  the  theatre 
heart-broken,  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  grief  and 
shame.  Oh  !  those  horrid  faces,  those  glaring 
eyes  all  round  the  house,  those  grinning  teeth, 
and  venomous  hisses — ah !  I  see  them,  I  feel 
them  still !  And  he,  too,  he  who  so  long  pur- 
sued me  with  his  love,  who  so  long  tried  to  kindle 
mine — I  saw  him  gesticulating  to  the  mob  he 
had  brought  there.  I  saw  him  resolved  to  crush 
me  ;  and  when  I  came  forth  overwhelmed,  dead 
with  shame  and  despair,  he  was  there  to  triumph 
over  me." 

'*  Dupre  t"  cried  Celestine ;  but  he  stopped  short. 

"  Yes,  Dupr^  !  I  resolved,  then,  that  he  should 
never  triumph  again,  that  he  should  never  hear 
more  of  me.  But  hear  all  that  passed,  and  then 
advise  me — tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do.  Oh,  it 
is  sweet  to  be  told  what  we  must  do  !  My  patron 
was  always  there ;  it  was  he  who  procured  me 
the  engagement,  it  was  he  w*ho  got  me  to  under- 
take the  part  of  the  Princess.  When  the  curtain 
fell  so  suddenly  he  was  at  my  side ;  he  took  me 
away  and  put  me  into  his  own  carriage.  I  cared 
not  where  I  was,  nor  where  I  went ;  but  some- 
how he  soothed  me — it  was  balm  to  hear  words 
of  praise,  to  know  my  talents  were  still  appreci- 
ated though  my  success  on  the  stage  was  hopeless. 
I  would  have  clung  to  any  friend  at  such  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  when,  without  actually  speaking  of 
love,  I  felt  his  tenderness,  and  believed  in  his 
affection,  I  thought  of  noUiing,  feared  nothing, 
cared  for  nothing  in  the  world,  but  to  get  into  an 
asylum  and  be  hidden  from  public  gaze.  I  was 
faint  too,  and  stupefied  with  grief;  we  had  got 
into  this  house  before  I  was  aware  we  were  not 


going  to  my  own  lodging.  I  must  confess  all, 
monsieur ;  I  believe  my  head  had  lain  upon  his 
arm  in  the  carriage ;  1  believe  he  almost  carried 
me  into  the  house  ;  surely  the  spirit  of  my  pious 
mother  watched  round  her  child  and  saved  me." 

''Saved  herl"  Celestine  ejaculated,  almost 
gasping. 

^*  Yes,  saved  her  as  yet.  I  did  not  think  or 
care  to  save  myself.  I  was  abandoned  to  despair. 
But  as  we  mounted  the  stairs  monsieur's  valet 
came  running  down,  saying,  with  an  air  of  ex- 
citement, that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing to  the  theatre  in  search  of  his  master.  Three 
gentlemen,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  an 
important  speculation  in  Algeria,  had  come  to  the 
house  to  bring  him  tidings  of  an  affair  which  de- 
manded his  immediate  presence  ;  they  were  all  to 
set  out  together  by  the  malie  paste.  My  patron 
left  me  in  a  chamber  and  went  to  them  directly ; 
his  valet  had  orders  to  pack  his  portmanteau.  He 
only  returned  to  me  to  bid  me  adieu  ;  he  told  me 
that  my  engagement  at  the  theatre  was  at  an  end, 
that  I  must  not  demand  my  salary,  that  I  would 
be  mined  in  every  way  if  I  did  not  accept  the 
asylum  of  his  house,  which  he  would  leave  roe  to 
take  charge  of.  He  added  that  he  had  sent  his 
man  to  pay  my  rent,  and  remove  my  efiects  from 
my  lodgings  ;  that  no  one  would  disturb  me  here, 
but  I  must  promise  him  not  to  depart  before  his 
return  to  France.  I  promised,  and  he  left  me. 
When  he  was  gone  I  found  all  was  at  my  orders, 
and  what  I  did  not  order  was  brought ;  the  modiste 
came  with  robes,  and  bonnets,  and  shawls,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  dressing 
myself  and  acting  the  great  lady.  But  at  last  I 
began  to  tire  of  this,  and  better  thoughts  came 
back  ;  I  recollected  the  happy  times  when  I  used 
to  work  for  my  daily  bread.  I  felt  that  my  vanity 
and  love  of  applause  had  led  me  into  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  that  my  levity  had  cost  me  the  love  of 
my  best  friends.  I  was  unhappy,  and  I  wrote  to 
my  patron.  I  wanted  to  know  his  purposes,  he 
had  given  me  hints  that  made  me  think  he  wished 
to  make  me  his  wife  on  his  return.  I  wrote  to 
him— -there.  Monsieur  Celestine,  there  is  his 
answer." 

Celestine,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  perused  the 
letter,  while  'Lena,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  tear- 
ful eyes,  sat  beside  him.  It  was  just  such  a  let- 
ter as  might  be  expected.  'Lena  was  to  have 
money,  servants,  dress,  pleasures,  everything  but 
the  name  of  wife ;  but  her  patron  having  an  ob- 
jection to  matrimony,  that  subject  was  never  to  be 
hinted  at  again.  The  writer  concluded  with  a 
hope  that  the  pretty  little  actress  would  make  her- 
self happy  till  his  return,  which  would  be  in  a 
few  days  after  his  letter,  when  he  hoped  to  find 
her  ss  lively  and  charming  as  ever. 

''And  now,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  old  man, 
carefully  folding  the  letter  and  placing  it  on  his 
knee — '' and  now  what  will  you  do?" 

"Ah,  my  friend,  tell  me !" 

"  'Lena,  do  you  love  this  man?"  asked  C^le»- 
tine,  rather  sternly,  tapping  the  letter. 
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''  Oh,  no !  Perhaps  that  fatal  eveniogr,  in  my 
misery,  I  might  have  fancied  so.  But,  no ;  my 
ambition,  my  vanity  might  have  ended  in  still 
worse  shame  and  degradation,  but  I  should  not 
have  had  the  excuse  of  love.  It  was  because  poor 
Dupr^  forsook,  cast  me  off,  insulted  me !'' 

''  Lena,  you  have  been  very  foolish !" 

"Oh,  yes !  and  very  culpable.  But  I  was  cast 
off  by  every  one ;  I  had  neither  friend,  nor  money, 
nor  trade  remaining." 

"  You  loved  Monsieur  Dupr^,  'Lena,  yet  you 
would  not  listen  to  him." 

"  Because  my  vanity  was  stronger  then  than  my 
love,"  said  'Lena,  candidly,  "  and  I  thought  I  had 
him  in  chains  too  strong  to  be  easily  burst.  Ah, 
it  was  only  when  you  told  me  he  had  cast  me  off, 
that  the  love  grew  stronger  than  the  vanity." 

The  old  man's  fac^  brightened. 

"  You  have  been  very  wrong,  'Lena." 

"  Yes,  you  repeat  that;  every  one  will  repeat 
it.  When  a  woman  even  appears  to  fall,  there  is 
no  help  for  her.  There  is  no  resource  for  me.  I 
may  as  well  be  worse,  since  no  one  will  care  if  I 
am  better." 

"  'Lena,  there  is  One  who  trieth  the  hearts,  as 
well  as  seeth  the  ways.  Child,  will  you  speak  so, 
when  you  know  God  judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth  ?" 

'Lena  caught  the  old  man's  hand ;  her  warm 
tears  fell  fast  as  she  bowed  her  head  with  an  air 
of  penitence  and  sorrow. 

*'  You  have  sinned,"  he  continued  ;  "  but  still 
you  are  virtuous,  and  your  heart  as  yet  uncor- 
rupted.  Rise,  then,  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
peace,  and  forsake  those  that  lead  to  error  and 
misery.     Will  you  leave  this  house?" 

"I  would  gladly;  but  what  am  I  to  dot 
Where  am  I  to  go!" 

"  Do !  ask  charity  &om  door  to  door.  Go !  go 
out  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  let  God's 
peace  and  blessing  descend  from  thence  upon  you ! " 

'Lena  threw  her  arms  around  the  old  man's 
neck,  pressed  her  lips  on  bis  calm  forehead,  and, 
crying  out,  ^^Attendez^  attendez!^'  ran  out  of  the 
room  with,  perhaps,  rather  a  considerable  degree 
of  her  old  theatrical  airs. 

Not  many  minutes  had  passed  when  she  reap- 
peared, transformed  once  more  to  'Lena  Marbout. 
The  fine  silk  robe,  the  cashmere  shawl,  the  plumed 
bonnet,  were  changed  for  the  plain  merino  dress, 
the  smart  little  apron,  the  tiny  cap ;  her  flowing 
ringlets  were  gathered  into  their  former  rich  and 
glossy  braids ;  she  stood  before  the  old  man,  and 
made  him  a  rustic  salutation  in  the  style  of  the 
farmer  s  daughter. 

"Excellent!  excellent!"  cried  the  delighted 
old  man.  "  My  dear  little  girl,  my  sweet  child 
is  herself  again !  Then  you  will  come !  you  will 
leave  this  grand  house !  We  shall  be  as  happy, 
as  merry  as  ever !  We  will  act  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  all  through  now!" 

'Lena  sighed  at  this. 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said.  "  But  wheni  I  prom- 
ised my  patron  not  to  leave  until  his  return." 

C^lestine  looked  puzzled. 


"  If  you  stay,  you  are  not  in  safety,  'Lena." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  put  off  his 
fine  clothes,  and  will  never  put  them  on ;  I  have 
left  them  already ;    I  am  wiser  now  than  I  was." 

"It  is  a  point  of  honor,"  said  the  old  man, 
"difficult  to  determine,  for  your  promise  was 
wrong ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  to  the  win- 
dow to  reflect  more  fully  on  the  question. 

"  What  is  here,  mademoiselle  1"  he  cried.  "A 
post-carriage  has  just  stopped  at  the  door !" 

'Lena  flew  to  the  window. 

"It  is  he!  it  is  he!  save  yourself!"  she  ex- 
claimed, pushing  the  old  man  to  the  door. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  little  man,  planting 
his  feet  firmly  one  in  advance  of  the  other,  with 
his  stick  horizontally  presented  as  if  to  poniard  the 
new-comer,  "  I  will  not  save  myself  without  you. 
I  bad  just  resolved  never  to  leave  this  house  till 
you  left  it  also." 

"  Sainte  Marie!"  cried  'Lena,  seizing  him  by 
the  coat  and  dragging  him  over  ihe  floor  ;  "  he  is 
coming,  he  will  kill  you  for  this !  Ah,  he  will 
throw  you  out  of  the  window !  Quick !  this  way 
— this  way  !" 

She  opened  a  side-door  leading  into  one  of  those 
passages  common  in  French  houses,  which  conduct 
to  a  private  staircase  and  an  entrance  into  some 
bye-street,  generally  at  the  side  or  back  of  the 
house ;  but,  as  she  pushed  the  little  old  man 
through  it,  he  grasped  her  firmly  in  his  arms,  and 
Mademoiselle  'Lena  and  the  little  old  man  near- 
ly rolled  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street  be- 
yond them. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  drawing  his  breath,  "  now 
take  my  arm,  and  we  will  run.  Don't  be  afraid ; 
you  are  saved.  I  would  have  died  rather  than 
left  you.  We  are  designed  to  be  the  protectors 
of  the  feebler  sex." 

'Lena  trembling,  half  laughing  and  half  crying, 
was  now  ready  to  laugh  altogether,  as  putting  her 
arm  through  that  of  the  little  old  man  she  hurried 
him  along,  supporting  rather  than  being  support- 
ed. 

"And  now,"  said  the  little  old  man,  as  he  un- 
locked the  door  of  his  small  chamber,  "  now  we 
are  safe ;  and  I  think,  mademoiselle,  I  had  better 
fasten  the  doors  and  windows  while  I  go  to  see  if 
I  can  get  yon  another  chamber  in  this  house,  or 
else  when  I  return  I  may  find  the  lodging  is  emp> 
ty  again." 

"  No,  no,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  poor  girl, 
sitting  down  on  the  identical  box  which  held  the 
thirty  manuscripts,  "  I  have  had  enough  of  wan- 
derings, enough  of  changes ;  I  am  too  glad  to  see 
the  face  of  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world." 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,  I  have  a  rival.  Let 
me  tell  you.  Monsieur  Dupr^  never  cast  you  off; 
he  never  hissed  you ;  on  the  contrary,  he  shook 
his  hands  at  the  audience,  and  would  have  fought 
the  whole  assembly,  if  it  were  possible.  Your 
poor  Beast  is  dying  for  his  Beauty,  mademoiselle ; 
but,  perhaps,  you  will  not  care  to  turn  him  into  a 
prince  now." 

'Lena  heard  this  with  surprise. 
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"  It  was  the  power  of  love,"  she  replied,  **  you 
onoe  said  effected  that  transformation.  Alas  !.my 
love  is  unworthy  now  of  him  who  onoe  sought  it." 

C^lestine  withdrew,  and  the  sun  had  nearly  re- 
tired from  the  dull  little  chamber  before  the  door 
again  opened.  Its  solitary  inmate  was  still  sitting 
on  the  box,  her  arms  resting  on  her  lap,  and  the 
joined  hand  supporting  her  chin.  Dupre  stood  be- 
fore her.  She  gazed  into  his  countenance  with 
anxiety;  but  read,  there  the  unconquered  love 
which  had  endured  her  faults,  follies,  and  levity. 
She  threw  herself  into  the  arms  that  opened  to  re- 
ceive her. 

The  little  old  man,  who  was  behind  the  young 
grocer,  capered  about  the  room  in  an  ecstasy  of  en- 
joyment ;  and  finding  no  way  of  expressing  it  while 
his  guests  were  occupied  with  each  other,  he  ran 
for  a  jug  of  water  and  poured  it  over  his  withered 
violet,  either  to  express  his  love,  or  as  a  souvenir 
of  his  first  meeting  with  the  young  enhanineuse. 

'*  What  can  I  ever  do  for  you?"  said  'Lena, 
turning  to  him  at  last,  as  she  at  once  wiped  away 
her  tears  and  hid  her  blushes. 

"  Marry  me  as  quickly  as  you  can,  dear  'Lena," 
said  Dupre,  answering  for  the  little  old  man. 
''  That  is  what  Monsieur  C^lestine  would  tell  you. 
Is  it  not,  my  good  friend  1"  and  he  threw  him  a 
look  which  precluded  any  but  an  assenting  reply. 


''It  is,  it  is!"  cried  Celestine,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  great  rapidity.  "  Mademoiselle  must 
now  be  placed  in  safe  keeping.  My  role  is  played ; 
the  three  scenes  are  acted.  You  see,  my  dear 
child,  each  scene  of  our  drama  has  opened  in  a 
flower-market ;  and  as  there  are  no  more  flower- 
markets  in  Paris,  we  must  let  the  curtain  drop." 

''Ah!"  said  Mademoiselle  'Lena,  casting  up 
her  bright  dewy  eyes,  "  the  Three  Flower-Mar- 
kets of  Paris  will  be  a  moral  teaching  for  me.  I 
shall  always  love  the  violet,  and  dread  the  rose 
and  the  camelia." 

"  Then  I  will  cherish  the  rose  and  camelia," 
said  her  lover,  "  since  they  teach  my  'Lena  to  be 
a  good  grocer's  wife." 

Must  we  not  add  that  the  little  old  man,  after 
he  had  given  away  Mademoiselle  'Lena  at  the 
altar,  lived  happily  all  the  rest  of  his  days,  and 
wrote  on  coffee  ad  libitum  ?  But  his  genius  ap- 
peared to  take  a  turn  after  that  event,  and  his  sol- 
itary chamber  was  nearly  deserted  for  the  young 
grocer's  lively  house.  'Lena  and  her  husband  were 
beside  him  when  he  died  there;  but  his  thirty 
manuscripts  were  found  in  the  box  in  his  chamber 
duly  prepared  for  going  to  press  after  his  death. 
Whether  they  ever  went  there,  still  remains  a 
question  for  literary  research. 


THE   SHADOW   OF   THE  PAST. 

Oh  !  joy  to  the  spring-tide  sun, 

For  it  opens  the  bads  to  leaves, 
And  it  makes  sweet  climbers  run 

With  their  fragrance  over  the  eaves ; 
And  it  calls  glad  birds  about 

To  sing  new  songs  of  praise ; — 
Oh,  joy  to  the  Spring !  but  it  cannot  bring 

The  joy  of  by-gone  days ! 

I  think  on  the  Past  with  a  thought 

That  paineth  the  bosom  sore : — 
A  face,  a  form,  to  my  mind  is  brought, 

Which  my  eyes  can  never  see  more ! 
I  hear  a  kind  word  said 

By  a  tongue  that  is  mute  and  cold  ; 
I  feel  the  clasp  of  a  hand,  now  dead 

And  withering  in  the  mould  ! 

But  the  thought  of  a  friendship  changed 

Is  worse  than  a  dream  of  the  dead ; 
And  I  think  of  the  dear  estranged 

Till  reason,  with  peace,  seems  fled. 
There  are  hearts  that  loved  me  once, 

There  are  hands  that  once  caressed. 
That  are  colder  now  than  the  frost  on  the  bough 

That  killeth  the  bird  in  its  nest ! 

Tail's  Magazine, 
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THE   emigrants'    SHIP. 
Slow  o'er  the  sull  wave,  like  a  graceful  swan, 
The  white-winged  monarch  of  the  sea  sails  on, 
Casting  its  broad  shade  o'er  the  mirrored  deep, 
That  lies  outspread — a  giant  fast  asleep. 

Proud  ship  !  so  calmly  floating  in  thy  breast. 
What  varied  hopes  and  passions  are  at  rest. 
Poor  exile  forms ! — ^for  plenty  forced  to  roam, 
And  trust  their  all  within  that  ocean  home. 


The  woe-worn  mother,  with  her  homesick  ones, 
The  hoping  girl — ^the  brown-cheeked,  careless  sons ; 
The  humble  pair — in  all  but.  true-love  poor — 
Within  thy  stout  enclosure  tie  secure. 

The  tear-worn  eye  is  closed  in  sad  repose— 
The  sleeping  sire  forgets  his  many  woes ; 
And  Heaven's  best  boon  in  double  mercy  comes 
To  these  poor  exiles  from  their  well-loved  homes. 

Heaven  speed  the  noble  ship ! — soft  be  the  gale 
That  speeds  thy  course,  and  fills  thy  swelling  sail ; 
May  the  blue  deep  a  safe  reliance  be. 
To  the  good  ship  that  bears  them  o'er  the  sea. 


THE  EMIGRANT'S   TOMB. 

Deep  in  a  western  forest's  shade. 
In  the  green  recess  of  a  sunless  glade. 
Where  the  wild  elk  stalks,  and  where  strange  flow- 
ers bloom. 
Is  a  rough-hewn  mound — ^the  emigrant's  tomb. 

In  the  emerald  isle,  far  o'er  the  wave, 
The  friends  he  loved  had  found  a  grave ; 
But  one  fair  blossom — his  hope,  lus  pride— 
Was  left  to  him  when  the  rest  had  died. 

One  fair  little  child  his  love  to  prove — 
The  only  thing  he  had  now  to  love — 
Still  cheered  Uie  heart  of  the  lonely  man. 
And  lit  up  the  cheek  that  was  sunk  and  wan. 

At  length  the  star  of  the  poor  roan's  night. 
The  one  that  made  his  home  seem  bright. 
Like  a  blighted  flower  sh^  pined  and  died. 
And  he  sought  a  home  o'er  the  ocean  wide. 

To  the  plains  of  the  western  world  he  sailed, 
But  his  eye  had  dimmed,  and  his  cheek  had  paled ; 
He  died  where  the  proud  ship  touched  the  strand, 
And  they  made  him  a  tomb  in  that  foreign  land. 
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SN0D6RASS  THE  INVENTOR. 


The  deceiae  of  a  generally  little  known,  but 
useful  inventor,  Neil  Snodgraas,  is  noticed  by  the 
'*  Glasgow  Citizen"  newspaper.  This  ingenious 
man,  who  has  just  died  in  his  seventy-third  year, 
appears  to  have  begun  his  inrentive  career  by  ap- 
plying steam  to  the  purpose  of  heating  public 
works,  &c.  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  also  the  inventor 
of  the  "  Scotcher,"  or  blowing  machine,  commonly 
called  in  cotton-mills  the  *'  Devil,"  by  which  an 
important  saving  in  the  raw  material  is  effected, 
while  the  cotton  is  prepared  in  a  much  more  uni- 
form manner  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  the 
hands.  It  is,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
steam-engine  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Neil  Snod- 
grass chiefly  deserves  to  live.  Notwithstanding 
Watt's  grand  invention  of  the  separate  condenser, 
and  the  completion  of  his  numerous  other  improve- 
ments, a  mighty  defect  still  existed  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  machine.  How  to  render  the  piston 
of  the  steam-engine  perfectly  steam  tight,  and  yet 
capable  of  moving  in  the  cylinder  without  enor- 
mous friction,  was,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
invention,  felt  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
This  difficulty  would  have  been  considerably  les- 
sened had  it  been  possible  to  construct  a  perfectly 
true  cylinder ;  but  as  no  skill  in  workmanship 
could  secure  this  necessary  height  of  perfection, 
the  only  alternative  remaining  was  to  render  the 
periphery  of  the  piston  elastic,  so  as  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  against 
which  it  was  to  slide.  To  effect  this  object,  the 
piston  was  constructed  with  an  upper  and  lower 
flange,  between  which  a  mass  of  hemp  was 
wound,  which  it  was  necessary  to  renew  and 
tighten  at  frequent  intervals,  and  to  keep  at  all 
times  profusely  saturated  with  grease.  In  order 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  this  primitive  and 
clumsy  process,  Mr.  Snodgrass  passed  many  a 
night  of  anxious  thought.  Having,  in  1818,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  number  of  master  spinnera 
who  had  profited  by  his  inventions,  built  a  mill  of 
his  own  at  Mile  End,  Glasgow,  he  commenced  in 
1823  to  make  experiments  in  packing  the  piston 
on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  in  1824  his  splendid 
invention  of  metallic  packings  was  given  gratu- 
itously to  the  public.  These  packings  consisted 
of  segments  of  metal  acted  upon  by  springs  pushed 
outward  from  the  centre,  and  thus  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  inequalities  of  surface  unavoidable  in 
the  c^inder.  This  novel  and  beautiful  invention 
of  an  elastic  metal  piston  shared  for  a  time  the 
fate  of  many  discoveries  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  world.  It  was  ridiculed  and  discredited. 
Afler  encountering  some  opposition,  Mr.  Snod- 
grass prevailed  upon  the  late  Dr.  Stevenson  to 
allow  Uie  experiment  of  the  metallic  packings  to 
be  tried  in  the  Caledonian  steamer,  which  was 
most  successful.  From  that  day  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  no  other  description  of  piston  has  been 
constructed.  Its  value  is  altogether  incalculable, 
It  is  supposed  that  in  the  Clyde  alone  the  saving 


it  has  eflfected  in  tbe  mere  article  of  taJlow 
amounts  to  not  less  than  jC20,000  per  annum. 
The  importance  of  the  invention  has  been  pro- 
digiously increased  by  the  introduction  of  the 
railway  system,  as  the  old  pistons  would  have 
been  totally  inapplicable  to  the  locomotive.  Be- 
yond the  barren  fame  of  the  invention — and  not 
always  did  he  receive  even  that — ^his  sole  profit, 
if  we  except  the  premium  that  was  awarded  to 
him  in  1825  by  the  Glasgow  town  council,  from 
Coulter's  mortification,  consisted  in  his  being  em- 
ployed to  manufacture  some  fifty  metallic  packings 
at  ihe  rate  of  fis.  per  inch  of  .^e  diameter  of  the 
respective  pistons.  In  the  course  of  his  long  and 
laborious  life  he  introduced  a  variety  of  minor 
improvements  in  machinery,  many  of  which  con- 
tinue, we  understand,  in  general  use.  Among 
these  we  may  mention  a  new  application  of  the 
Mendoza  pulley  and  wheel  for  leading  out  the 
mule-spinning  carriage ;  a  new  plan  of  skeleton 
ban  for  furnaces  ;  and  an  apparatus  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke  on  the  Argand  principle.  Mr. 
Snodgrass  also  claimed  to  have  anticipated  Mr. 
Dyer  of  Manchester  by  two  or  three  yeara  in  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  tube  roving  frames, 
for  which  the  latter  obtained  a  patent  by  which 
he  is  said  to  have  cleared  i^50,000. — Cfumtbers^ 
Journal, 

John  Homc,  Author  op  *'  Douglas,"  in  thk 
'45. — John  Home,  with  many  other,  took  up  arms 
to  oppose  Prince  Charles  and  his  Highlaodera.  A 
band  of  volunteen,  consisting  of  students  and  othen, 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  was  quickly  raised,  and 
in  this  corps  he  was  chosen  lieutenant.  In  that 
capacity  he  waited  on  General  Hawley,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  requesting  permission  for  the 
volunteers  to  march  with  the  king*s  troops  to  Fal- 
kirk, where  the  rebel  army  lay,  which  the  general 
readily  granted.  This  is  mentioned  by  himself  in 
his  **  History  of  the  Rebellion.*'  But  it  was  not 
collegians  and  burghen  of  Edinburgh  city,  nor  even 
the  king's  troops,  that  were  able  to  stand  against 
the  fury  of  the  bold  Highlanden.  Prince  Charles 
swept  everythinir  before  him,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  the  royalist  army,  with  the  volunteen,  was 
completely  routed.  General  Hawtey  fled  from  the 
field,  and  with  his  scattered  force  betook  himself  to 
the  old  palace  of  Linlithgow,  from  which,  it  is  said, 
he  was  driven  in  scoro  by  the  spirited  matron,  the 
keeper  of  the  palace,  who  to  his  face  upbraided  him 
with  running  away.  John  Home  was  supposed  to 
have  fallen  in  the  battle.  He  was  taken  prisoaer 
by  the  Highlanders,  and,  along  with  Barrow  and 
Bartlet,  his  fellow-oollegians,  was  sent  captive  to 
the  caatle  of  Doune,  in  Perthshire,  from  which  they 
contrived  to  make  their  escape  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Durinff  the  night,  when  the  prisonera  were 
not  very  rigidly  watched,  they  tied  their  bedclothes 
together,  and,  by  the  precarious  line  thus  formed, 
descended  one  aner  another  firom  the  window  of  the 
prison.  Barrow,  his  favorite  companion,  was  the 
last  to  commit  himself  to  the  rope,  which  gave  way 
with  him,  and  he  was  precipiuted  to  the  earth,  and 
very  seriously  injured.  John  Home,  stout  and  able, 
took  Barrow  on  his  back,  as  did  each  of  hb  oon* 
panions  by  turas,  until  they  reached  a  place  of  safey. 
— New  Monthly  * 
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From  the  Joarnal  of  Comniereo. 
THE  RECENT   EVENTS   IN  ITALY. 

Paris,  April  5, 1849. 

MoRB  concern  is  felt  here  at  present  m  the  afiatre. 
of  Italy,  than  in  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  for- 
eign world.  The  Sardinian  army  could  not  be,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  a  match  for  the  Austrian  ; 
it  has  been  "  soundly  threshed,"  and  completely 
broken  up  and  demoralized  ;  and  as  the  yeteran  Ra- 
detzky  was  thought  to  be  fighting  the  battle  of  so- 
cial order  against  universal  anarchy,  his  prodigious 
and  decisive  success  affords  as  much  satisfaction  to 
the  present  French  government  and  the  whole  party 
of  French  moderates,  as  it  has  excited  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  expected  that  the  Pope  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  will  be  speedily  reinstated  in 
their  respective  capitals,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
great  majority  of  their  quondam  subjects.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  chamber  of  deputies  at  Turin,  which 
we  learned  by  yesterday's  mail,  will  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchical  cause,  and  the 
general  settlement  of  the  Peninsula  under  a  sytem 
vastly  more  liberal  than  the  ancient.  Genoa  will 
resist,  for  a  little  time,  and  be  ruined  by  the  dema- 
gogues who  are  attempting  to  revive  the  republic 
independently  of  Piedmont.  The  revolutionary 
Sicilian  government  rejects  the  terms  arranged  by 
the  British  and  French  admirals  with  the  King  of 
Naples,  who  resumes  the  enterprise  of  subjection, 
which  was  nearly  terminated  on  the  reduction  of 
Messina,  when  those  mediators  interposed  to  res- 
cue Palermo  and  the  island.  If  Sicily  had  accept- 
ed the  eompromise,  the  Neapolitan  government 
would  have,  forthwith,  restored  Pins  IX.  to  the 
Holy  See.  Advices  from  Germany  are  so  confused 
and  contradictory,  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
Austrians  or  the  Hungarians  (Magyars)  be  the  vic- 
tors io  their  furious  contest.  Our  military  authori- 
ties have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Austrians.  The  common  impression  this  morning 
is,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  will  not  accept  the  im- 
perial crown  offered  by  the  Assembly  at  Frankfort ; 
or,  will  insist  on  conditions  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
Assembly's  motive  and  purpose.  The  diplomatic 
mission  created  at  Washington  for  the  German  gov 
emment  seems  premature ;  for  the  government  is 
not  yet  truly  constituted ;  the  unity  in  question,  the 
supremacy  attempted,  is  deemed  impracticable. 
To-morrow,  we  may  hear  that  the  Assembly  has 
been  dispersed,  and  something  like  the  old  confed- 
eration concerted  among  the  principal  powers  of 
Germany.  Disgust  is  felt  and  manifested,  on  both 
sides  of  our  channel,  at  the  conduct  of  the  provis- 
ional government  of  Frankfort  toward  brave  and 
honest  Denmark.  The  Neapolitan  blockade  of  the 
Gulf  of  Palermo  appears  officially  in  the  Paris  Mon- 
iteur.  The  news  from  Spain  is,  on  the  whole,  fa- 
Torable  for  the  government.  Cabrera's  bands  make 
no  important  progress  nor  impression ;  no  repub- 
lican or  democratic  party  has  been  organized ;  none 
would  have  the  least  chance  of  success.  Narvaez 
is  a  vigilant  and  resolute  dictator ;  the  court  enjoys 
or  thinks  it  possesses  absolute  security ;  the  Cortes 
are  passing  some  salutary  laws.  The  treatment  of 
the  rope  by  the  Italian  anarchists  indisposes  the 
Spaniards  more  and  more  to  revolution  and  repub- 
licanism. 

The  French  ministry  hold  on,  though  they  can- 
not be  said  to  cope  successfully  with  the  republi- 
cans of  the  National  Assembly.  Their  budget  has 
been  materially  and  vexatioosly  reduced  in  some  of 
the  executive  departments.  General  Changarnier's 
salary  of  fifty  thousand  francs  as  commander  of  the 
National  Guards,  was  suppressed  by  the  Assembly, 
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at  the  sitting  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  Being 
chief  of  the  garrison  at  the  same  time,  and  having 
the  whole  miliury  force  at  his  sole  disposal  for 
twenty-foqr  hours,  when  he  might  choose,  on  any 
alarm,  to  wield  it,  was  pronounced  to  be  in  the 
teeth  of  the  constitution.  The  cumulative  power 
was  not,  indeed,  defensible  eicept  on  the  ground  of 
public  security  ;  the  majority  who  voted  the  sup- 
pression sought  to  thwart  the  minority,  and  to  in- 
duce Changarnier  to  resign.  A  subscription  was 
opened  the  next  morning  to  restore  the  salary,  and 
the  whole  amount  would  have  been  easily  collected  ; 
but  the  general  announces  that  he  must  decline  all 
retribution,  and  he  retains  his  post  with  the  remark 
that  he  will  now  put  down  insurrection  gratis.  All 
the  parties  or  factions  have  engaged,  with  number- 
less committees  and  passionate  zeal,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  several  interests  in  the  elections  of 
next  month.  The  subscription  for  the  composition 
and  diffusion  of  ami-socialist  and  anti-red  repub- 
lic tracts  already  reaches  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs.  Socialism  and  war  are  the  chief  perils 
of  Europe. 

The  triumph  of  the  Austrians  in  Northern  Italy 
was  seized  as  an  occasion  by  the  organs  and  lead- 
ers of  the  French  anarchical  factions,  to  which  the 
National  has  lent  itself,  for  demanding  instant 
armed  intervention  for  the  independence  of  the  pen- 
insula conformably  to  the  sweeping  declaration  of 
the  Assembly  in  May  last.  This  wild  cry  has  failed 
both  in  and  out  of  doors ;  after  a  hot  debate,  the 
Assembly  lefl  to  the  executive  government  all  lat- 
itude of  judgment  and  action  in  the  case.  Thiers 
delivered  a  masterly  speech  against  the  idea  of  a  war 
with  Austria,  which  this  power  had  in  no  manner 
provoked  from  France,  and  which  would  certainly 
kindle  a  conflagration  throughout  Europe.  Odillon 
Barrot,  president  of  the  council,  and  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  Drouyn  de  Luys,  urged  the 
policy  of  peace  and  friendly  mediation,  professing 
still  to  hold  as  a  sine  qua  non  the  integrity  of  Pied- 
mont. We  now  know  that  the  Austrians  had  not 
threatened  that  integrity.  The  orators  of  the  cab- 
inet actually  scouted  the  republics  of  Rome  and 
Tuscany.  You  will  see  that  a  dictator  has  been 
created  at  Florence.  Italian  anarchy  seems  to  be 
in  its  last  spasms.  Our  diplomatists  say  to-day  that 
the  British  and  French  cabinets  are  perfectly  agreed 
about  Piedmont  and  Italy  at  large,  and  will  speed- 
ily adjust  the  whole  subject  with  Austria. 

*  For  the  fortnight  past,  the  trials  of  the  invaders 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  May  last,  and  of  Proud- 
hon,  the  oracle  of  the  Socialists,  for  a  libel  on  Pres- 
ident Napoleon,  have  been  the  exciting  domestic 
circumstances.  Proudhon  is  sentenced  to  three 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine.  He  has  a|>- 
pealed ;  but  the  sentence  will  be  ratified  by  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  All  the  chiefs  except  one 
(General  Courtais)  among  the  invaders  of  the  As- 
sembly, have  been  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  de- 
portation or  long  imprisonment.  Barbes,  Blanqui, 
Sobrier,  and  other  kindred  heroes^  will  be  put  out 
of  the  way  of  doing  mischief  within  a  number  of 
years.  Had  they  been  let  loose  again  on  Paris, 
they  would  have  begotten  or  labored  to  beget  a 
popular  and  horrible  convulsion.  The  crisis  would 
have  been  fearful. 

Our  weather  has  been  inclement — ^rather  wintry, 
for  ten  days.  This  has  vivified  the  cholera^  which 
prevails  in  Tarious  quarters  of  the  capital,  that  are 
the  least  cleanly,  and  contain  the  squalid  popula- 
tion. A  thousand  patients,  at  least,  are  found  in  and 
out  of  the  hospitals.  But  there  is  no  apprehension 
of  a  fatal  epidemic. 
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Prospectub.— This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  lame,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  man^  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  out  while  thus  extending  our 
scoiie  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburrkf 
Quarterly f  and  other  Reviews ;  and  BlaekwooiVa  noole 
criticisms  on  I'oetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  hy  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner ^  the  judicious  Athenteum^  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chrte- 
tian  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Univeraitv,  New  Monthly, 
Fraier'8,  Tail's,  Ainawortk's,  Hood^a,  ana  Sporting- Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  itgood  enough,  make 
*ise  of  the  thunder  of  Tfte  Times,  Yfe  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies.  ^ 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Alerchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 

Tebms.— The  Livuro  Aok  is  published  every'Sio/ur- 
day,  by  E.  Littkll  &  Co..  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston;  Price  12)  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  {^To 
insure  regularity  in  maihng  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  ojfflce  of  publication,  as  above. 

Oubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows  :— 

Four  copies  for       ...       .    t20  00. 

Nine      «      "         ....    $40  00. 

Twelve"      "         ....    too  00. 


'  Complete  sets.  In  twenty  volumes,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1849,  handsomeW  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are 
for  sale  at  forty  aollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12|  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  their  value. 

Binding.— yfe  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  brins  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in 
exchange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding 
is  60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  fatare 
Tolomes. 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening; 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  stau  oi 
things,  which  the  merely  politicaTprophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selecuons ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  veir  fully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement— to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

?rers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cfhildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morels, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnotoing'  the  tvheat  from  the 
chaf,"  by  providing  abundantly  lor  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 

Agencies.— We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion ol  this  work — ^and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 


Postag-e.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Lirinf 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet 
at  Ai  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newsp^ier 
postage,  (U  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to : — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issned  m 
numbere,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  ona 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.** 

Monthly  parts.— For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  tha 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weelcly  numbers.  In  this  snape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  us 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  toe  onarteruea. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbera,  as  msber  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volama 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  im 
eighteen  months. 


Washivoton,  27  Dae,  184S. 
Or  aU  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  tUa 
has  appewed  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literatore  «  iha 
Bnglisn  language,  but  this  by  iu  immense  extent  and  comprehension  inclodes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ii 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Ct  ADA  MSI. 
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1.  A  History  ofiJiB  Royal  Society,  with  Memoirs  of 
the  Presidents,  By  Chaales  Richard  Weld, 
Esq.,  Barrister-atrlaw ;  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Society.  In  2  vols. 
London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  1848. 

9.  Occasional  Reflections,  By  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle.  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford  and  London, 
1848. 

3.  Boyle  Lectures  for  1846.    By  Fhedfrick  Den- 

180N  Maurice,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  Col- 
hfire,  London.  London  :  John  W.  Parker, 
West  Strand.     Second  Edition,  1848. 

4.  A  Sermon,  preached  January  7,  1691-2,  at  the 

Funeral  of  the  Hon,  Robert  Boyle,  By  Gil- 
bert Burnett,  D.  D.  Edited  by  John  Jebb, 
D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ard- 
fert  and  Aghadoe.  London  :  James  Duncan, 
37  Paternoster  Row,  1833. 

It  is  reported  of  Thomas  Carlyle  that  he  once 
half-jestingly  declared  his  intention  of  writing  a  life 
of  Charles  II.,  as  one  who  was  no  sham  or  half 
man,  but  the  perfect  specimen  of  a  bad  king. 
Charles,  however,  if  he  did  no  other  good  thing, 
founded  the  Royal  Society,  and  by  so  doing  saved 
his  portrait  from  being  cut  out  in  untioted  black,  by 
the  stern  humorist's  scissors. 

The  thoughtless  monarch,  no  doubt,  did  as  little 
for  science  as  he  well  could.  The  only  incident  in 
hb  life  which  can  be  referred  to  ah  indicating  a  per^ 
Bonal  interest  in  it,  is  his  sending  the  society  a 
recipe  for  the  cure  of  hydrophobia,  but  the  act  was 
probably  prompted  as  much  by  his  love  of  dogs  as 
his  love  of  science.  Sheer  carelessness  on  his  part 
appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  society's  not 
obtaining  confiscated  lands  in  Ireland,  which  he  was 
willing  it  should  possess,  and  which  would  have 
ultimately  yielded  an  ample  revenue.  The  mem- 
bers besought  him  for  apartments  where  they  might 
meet  and  keep  their  library,  curiosities,  and  appara- 
tus. Charles  at  last  gave  them  a  dilapidated  col- 
lege and  grounds  at  Chelsea ;  but  characteristically 
enough,  it  turned  out  that  the  property  was  only  in 
part  his  to  give ;  and  the  society  finding  it  had  in- 
herited little  else  than  a  multitude  of  law  suits,  was 
glad  to  restore  the  college  to  government,  and  accept 
a  small  sum  in  exchange.  Yet  Charles  did  more  for 
acience,  at  a  time  too  when  royal  patronage  was  a 
precious  thing,  than  many  wiser  and  better  monarchs 
have  done,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  disooyer  any 
sinister  or  interested  motiye  which  the  king  had 
in  assisting  the  philosopher.  He  probably  did 
not  pretend  (except  in  the  society's  charters, 
which  in  all  likelihood  he  never  read)  to  revere 
seienee  as  truth,  or  covet  it  as  power,  but  he 
couM  wonder  at  it  as  marvellous.  It  dealt  in 
DOveltMS,  and  he  was  too  intelligent  and  inquis- 
iliTe,  not  to  be  struck  by  them.     It  helped  him 
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through  a  morning  to  attend,  on  occasion,  ''An 
anatomical  administration,"  at  Gresham  College, 
and  see  an  executed  criminal  dissected.  From 
time  to  time,  also,  the  members  of  the  Roydl  So- 
ciety showed  him  their  more  curious  exprnimentB, 
and  Charles  fin((  smiled  approbation,  and  then  gen- 
erally found  something  to  laugh  at,  either  in  the 
experiment  or  the  experimenter.  It  occasioned 
him  no  little  diversion,  as  we  learn  from  Pepys, 
to  witness  the  philosophers  "  weighing  of  ayre." 
He  had  too  strong  and  practised  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  not  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  little  pedan- 
tries and  formalities  of  some  of  the  fellows ;  and 
too  little  reverence  in  his  nature  to  deny  him- 
self a  laugh  at  their  weal^esses  and  follies.  He 
was  sometimes,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  his  smile  at 
the  experimenter ;  and  always,  if  he  saw  fit,  at 
the  experiments  For  everything  on  this  earth 
has  its  ludicrous,  as  well  as  its  serious,  aspect, 
and  the  grave  man  need  not  grudge  the  merry  man 
his  smile  at  what  he  thinks  strange. 

An  experiment,  too,  was  a  thing  on  the  result 
of  which  a  bet  could  be  laid  as  well,  as  on  the 
issue  of  a  game  at  cards  or  a  cock-fight.  The 
Royal  Society  was,  on  one  occasion,  instructed 
that  "  bis  majesty  has  wagered  50/.  to  51,  for  the 
compression  of  air  by  water."  (Weld,  yol.  i.,  p. 
231.)  A  trial,  accordingly,  was  made  by  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  members,  and  the  king,  as 
may  be  surmised,  won  his  wager,  (p.  232.) 

It  is  iropo&sible  to  read  the  histories  and  eulo- 
gies of  the  Royal  Society,  without  detecting  in 
them,  in  spite  of  all  their  laudations  of  its  kingly 
founder,  a  subdued,  but  irrepressible  conviction, 
that  by  no  address  of  the  annalist  can  Charles  H. 
be  made  to  figure  as  an  august  patron  and  pro- 
moter of  science.  It  is  not  that  he  will  not  brook 
comparison  with  such  princes  as  Leo  X.,  or  the 
Florentine  dukes.  Charles  could  not  be  expected 
to  equal  them,  but  he  took  such  pains  to  show 
that  he  had  the  progress  of  science  as  little  at 
heart  as  the  maintenance  of  personal  virtue,  or 
public  morality,  that  he  has  baffled  the  most  adroit 
royalist  to  say  much  in  his  praise.  He  was  often 
expected  at  the  public  meetings  of  the  society, 
but  he  never  accomplished  an  official  visit.  He 
dreaded,  no  doubt,  the  formality  and  tedionsness 
of  the  stance,  and  his  presence  might  have  re- 
called the  caustic  proverb,  "  Is  Saul,  too,  among 
the  prophets  t" 

Nevertheless,  it  might  have  fallen  to  .the  Royal 
Society's  lot  to  have  had  a  worse  founder.  Its 
seeds  were  sown  and  had  even  germinated  in  ihe 
days  of  James  I.,  but  the  philosophers  were  for- 
tunate in  escaping  the  patronage  of  Uie  most 
learned  of  the  Stuarts.  James  would  have 
plagued  them  aa  mnoh  aa  Frederick  the  Great 
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did  tlie  savans  he  farored.  His  sacred  majesty 
would  have  dictated  to  the  wisest  of  them  what 
they  should  discoyer,  and  how  they  should  dis- 
cover it.  A  wayward  genius  like  Hooke  would 
have  paid  many  a  visit  to  the  Tower,  or  one  to 
Tower  Hill ;  and  any  refractory  philosopher  who 
persisted  in  interpreting  a  phenomenon  otherwise 
than  the  royal  pedant  thought  he  should  interpret 
it,  would  have  been  summarily  reminded  of  the 
*'  king's  divine  right  to  rule,"  and  treated  as  a 
disloyal  subject. 

Charles  I.,  we  can  well  believe,  looked  on  with 
unassumed  interest  at  Harvey's  dissection  of  the 
deer's  heart,  and  demonstration  of  his  great  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  What- 
ever that  monarch's  faults  may  have  been,  he  had 
too  religious  a  spirit  not  to  have  honored  science, 
and  too  kingly  a  manner  to  have  insulted  its  stu- 
dents. But  his  patronage  would  have  compro- 
^  mized  the  liberties  and  lives  of  the  philosophers 
during  the  civil  war,  and  we  should  grudge  now 
if  the  perversest  cavalier  among  them  had  paid 
with  his  life  for  his  scientific  royalism. 

The  uncrowned  king  that  followed  the  first 
Charles,  had  his  hands  too  full  of  work,  and  his 
head  and  heart  too  much  occupied  with  very  dif- 
ferent things,  to  have  much  patience  with  weigh- 
ers of  air,  or  makers  of  ''  solid  glass  bubbles." 
(Rupert's  drops.  Weld,  i.,  103,  113.)  But  a 
hint  that  they  could  have  helped  him  to  a  recipe 
for  "  keeping  his  powder  dry,"  or  improved  the 
build  of  his  ships,  or  the  practice  of  navigation, 
would  at  once  have  secured  the  favor  of  the  sa- 
gacious protector.  When  the  restoration  came, 
however,  such  services  to  Cromwell  would  have 
procured  for  the  philosophers  a  swifl  and  bloody 
reward. 

Things  fell  out,  as  it  was,  for  the  best.  The 
infant  society  escaped  the  dangerous  favors  of 
king  and  protector,  till  the  notice  of  royalty  ceuld 
only  serve  it :  and  then  it  received  just  as  much 
of  courtly  favor  as  preserved  it  from  becoming  the 
prey  of  knavish  hatchers  of  sham  plots,  and  other 
disturbers  of  its  peace  ;  and  so  little  of  substan- 
tial assistance  that  its  self-reliance  and  indepen- 
dence were  not  forfeited  in  the  smallest.  Charles 
the  Second  did  the  Royal  Society  the  immense 
service  of  leaving  it  to  itself,  and  an  institution 
numbering  among  its  members  such  men  as  New- 
ton, Boyle,  and  Hooke,  (to  mention  no  others,) 
needed  only  security  from  interruption,  and  could 
dispense  with  other  favors.  And  it  had  to  dis- 
pense with  them.  The  title  of  the  society  is  apt 
to  convey"  the  impression  that  it  had  the  govern- 
ment to  lean  upon,  and  was  dowered  from  its 
treasury.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  so- 
ciety was  not  fondled  into  greatness  by  royal 
nursing.  Charles'  only  bond  Jide  gift  to  it,  was 
what  Bishop  Horsley,  in  an  angry  mood,  de- 
nounced as  '*  that  toy,"  the  famous  bauble  mace, 
(Weld,  ii.,  168,)  which  the  original  warrant  for 
its  making,  calls  **  one  guilt  mace  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  oz."  (Weld,  i.,  163.) 

In  return  for  this  benefiiction  the  society  pre- 


sented their  patron  with  a  succession  of  remark- 
able discoveries  and  inventions,  which  told  directly 
on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  his  kingdom. 
The  art,  above  all  others  the  most  important  to 
this  country,  navigation,  owes  its  present  perfec- 
tion in  great  part  to  the  experiments  on  the  weight 
of  the  air,  and  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barome- 
ter, to  the  improvements  in  time-keepers,  and  the 
astronomical  discoTcries  and  observations  which 
Boyle,  Hooke,  Newton,  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  made  during  Charles  the  Second's 
reign.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  sil- 
ver gilt  were  returned  to  the  treasury  in  his  life- 
time. 

In  exchange  for  the  regal  title  which  they  re- 
ceived, the  society  made  the  monarch's  reign 
memorable  by  the  great  discoveries  which  signal- 
ized that  era,  and  under  his  nominal  leadership 
won  for  him  the  only  honorable  conquests  which 
can  be  connected  with  his  name.  Estimated  in 
coin,  or  in  honor,  given  and  received,  the  king 
stands  more  indebted  to  the  society  than  the  socie- 
ty to  him. 

We  will  not,  however,  strive  to  lessen  Charles' 
merit.  The  gift  of  the  mace,  ''  bauble"  though 
it  was,  may  be  accounted  a  sincere  expression  of 
good  will.  It  probably  appeared  to  the  donor,  an 
act  of  self-denial  to  let  so  much  bullion  of  the 
realm  go  past  the  profligates  of  both  sexes,  who 
emptied  his  pockets  so  much  faster  than  he  could 
fill  them ;  and  the  deed  may  pass  for  a  liberal 
one.  We  willingly  make  the  most  of  it.  Charles 
the  Second's  reign  is,  from  first  to  last,  such  a 
soiled  and  blotted  page,  that  we  are  thankful  for 
one  snuill  spot,  which,  like  the  happy  ancients, 
we  can  mark  with  white.  Carolus  Sccumdcs 
Rex,  we  think  of  with  contempt,  and  loathing  or 
indignation  ;  but  Charles  Stuart,  F.R.S.,  meant 
on  the  whole  well,  and  did  some  little  good  in  his 
day. 

Charles'  connection  with  the  Royal  Society, 
howeyer,  is  a  small  matter  in  its  history.  He 
was  its  latest  name-giver,  not  its  founder.  If  any 
single  person  can  claim  that  honor,  it  is  Lord  Ba- 
con, who,  by  the  specific  suggestions  in  his  ''  New 
Atlantis,"  but  also,  and  we  believe  still  more,  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  *'  Novum  Organum,"  and 
other  works  on  science,  showed  his  countrymen 
how  much  can  be  done  for  its  futherance,  by  the 
cooperation  of  many  laborers.  But  even  Bacon 
must  share  the  honor  with  others  ;  learned  socie- 
ties are  not  kingdoms  which  the  monarchs  of  in* 
tellect  found  ;  but  republics,  which  grow  out  of 
the  common  sympathies  of  many  minds.  Frater- 
nity is  the  rule,  though  not  equality,  and  there  is 
no  prating  about  liberty,  for  it  is  enjoyed  by  all. 

A  Bacon  or  a  Descartes  does  not  act  on  his  fel- 
lows like  a  great  magnet,  attracting  to  itself  all 
the  congenial  metal  within  its  range.  A  brotlMr- 
hood  grows  as  a  crystal  dbes.  Particle  seeks  out 
like  particle,  and  the  atoms  aggregate  into  a  syoH 
metrical  whole.  The  crystal,  when  eompleledy 
has  not  the  same  properties  in  every  part,  but  it 
is  not  the  presence  of  a  peculiarly-endowed  i 
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eale  at  the  centre,  or  the  summit,  that  occasions 
the  difference. 

It  seems  a  rain  thing,  accordingly,  to  insist  on 
singling  out  individuals,  however  gifled,  as  the 
founders  of  learned  "bodies."  The  very  title 
we  apply  to  them  might  show  us  the  folly  of  it. 
*'  The  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many."  It 
was  not  the  brain  that  produced  it,  nor  the  heart, 
although  it  may  be  true' that  these  were  first  and 
fullest  developed,  and  were  essential  to  the  knit- 
ting together  of  the  weaker  and  less  vital  mem- 
bers. 

The  association  of  gifled  men,  which  after- 
wards became  the  Royal  Society,  rose  into  being 
simultaneously  with  many  similar  institutions,  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  These  were  not  copies 
of  each  other,  but  originated  in  the  kindred  sjrm- 
pathies  of  their  several  founders.  Why  such 
societies  should  have  sprung  up  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  not  earlier,  or  later,  is  a  question 
not  to  be  answered  by  reference  to  any  single 
cause.  It  will  not  solve  the  problem,  to  say  that 
Bacon  was  bom  at  a  certain  epoch,  or  Galileo,  or 
Newton.  The  birth  of  those  and  other  great 
men,  is  as  much  part  of  the  phenomenon  to  be 
explained,  as  the  explanation  of  it.  Neither  will 
the  invention  of  printing,  nor  the  outburst  of  the 
Reformation,  supply  more  than  a  part  of  the 
rationale.  What  we  have  to  account  for  is  this  : 
— Mankind  stood  for  ages,  with  closed  eyelids, 
before  the  magnificence  of  un-ideal  nature,  or 
opened  them  only  to  gaze  at  her  with  the  eyes  of 
poets,  painters,  and  mystics.  They  saw  won- 
drous visions,  and  clothed  nature  with  splendid 
vestments,  which  they  wove  for  her.  All  at 
once  they  bethought  themselves,  that  the  robes 
which  God  had  flung  over  the  nakedness  of  the 
material  world,  might  be  worth  looking  at,  and 
might  prove  a  more  glorioua  apparel  than  the 
ideal  garments  which  man's  imagination  had  fash- 
ioned for  the  universe. 

The  sleep  of  centuries  was  broken  in  a  day. 
The  first  glances  at  the  outer  world  were  so  de- 
lightful, that  the  eye  was  not  satisfied  with  see- 
ing, nor  the  ear  vnth  hearing.  Men  longed  to 
extend  their  grasp  beyond  the  reach  of  the  unas- 
sisted senses.  Within  a  few  years  of  each  other, 
the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  thermometer, 
the  barometer,  the  aii^pump,  the  diving-bell,  and 
other  instruments  of  research,  were  invented  and 
brought  to  no  inconsiderable  perfection.  The  air, 
the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  were  ganged  and 
measured,  weighed,  tested,  and  analyzed.  The 
world  had  been  satisfied  for  hundreds  of  years 
with  the  one  half  of  the  Hebrew  monarch's  proverb, 
"  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing."  The 
verse  was  now  read  to  the  end,  "  but  the  honor  of 
kmgs  is  to  search  out  a  matter." 

The  searching  out  of  the  willingly  divulged 
secrets  of  nature,  was  not  delayed  till  the  seven- 
teenth century,  because  none  but  Bacons,  New- 
tons,  Galileos,  Descartes,  and  Pascals  were  com- 
petent to  the  task.     We  need  not  ask  whether 
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preceded  those  great  ones.  It  is  certain  that  men 
with  endowments,  liberal  enough  to  have  dis- 
covered much,  if  not  all,  that  has  been  left  for  us 
and  our  immediate  forefathers  to  fino  uuv,  adorned 
even  the  darkest  epoch  of  the  earlier  ages.  Among 
the  astrologers  and  alchemists,  were  men  of  such 
rare  genius,  that,  if  by  some  choice  anesthetic, 
they  could  have  been  flung  into  a  trance,  and  kept 
pleasantly  dreaming  of  "  the  joy  of  Jupiter,"  and 
the  elixir  of  life,  till  the  present  time,  they  would 
awake  to  dispute  the  palm  with  our  Herschels 
and  Faradays.  We  will  attempt  no  other  expla- 
nation of  the  sudden,  universal,  and  catholic  re- 
cognition of  the  interest  and  importance  of  phys- 
ical science,  which  characterized  the  seventeenth 
century,  than  this — that  mankind,  as  a  whole,  is 
possessed  of  a  progressive  intellectual  life,  which, 
like  organic  life,  is  marked  at  intervals  by  sudden 
crises  of  permanent  expansion.  The  seed  shoots 
forth  the  germ.  The  petals  blow  into  the  flower ; 
the  chrysalis  bursts  into  the  butterfly.  The  b<^ 
starts  into  the  youth ;  his  thoughts  are  elevated, 
his  desires  changed ;  and  so  the  whole  race,  in  a 
brief  interval  of  time,  is  lifted  to  a  higher  intel- 
lectual level,  and  its  speculations  directed  into  new 
channels. 

The  aloe  buds,  thorns,  and  leaves  only  for 
ninety-nine  years,  and  we  have  to  wait  till  the 
hundredth  comes,  before  the  flower  blooms.  The 
flower  is  not  an  accident  of  the  hundredth  year, 
but  its  complement  and  crown.  Had  the  thorns 
not  protected  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  elaborated 
the  juices  during  the  ninety-nine  barren  years,  the 
century  would  not  have  been  crowned  by  the 
flower.  Yet  why  the  aloe  blooms  in  its  hun- 
dredth, rather  than  in  its  fiftieth  or  its  tenth  year, 
is  not  explained  by  this  acknowledgment. 

The  contest  between  Charles  the  First  and  the 
English  people,  wa^  contemporaneous  With  an  aloe 
flowering  of  the  genius  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
It  was  no  accident,  or  mere  re^lt  of  a  certain 
century  having  arrived.  The  printing  press,  and 
the  Reformation,  the  births  of  great  men,  and 
much  else,  were  its  thorns  and  leaves,  and  the 
wide-spread  supporting  roots ;  but  we  cannot  say, 
therefore,  the  revolution  in  men's  scientific  tastes 
occurred  after  1600,  rather  than  afVer  1500  or 
1700,  any  more  than  we  can  demonstrate  that  1848 
was  the  necessary  and  infallible  year  for  the  over- 
turning of  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

The  Royal  Society  was  one  of  the  choicest 
buds  of  this  blossoming  of  the  European  intellect. 
Its  beginnings  were  some  two  hundred  years  ago, 
about  1645,  when  *'  divers  ingenious  persons"  met 
weekly  in  London,  to  make  experiments  and  dis- 
cuss the  truths  they  taught.  "  We  barred,"  says 
Dr.  Wallis,  one  of  their  members,  "  all  discourses 
of  divinity,  of  state  afiairs,  and  of  news,  other  than 
what  concerned  our  business  of  philosophy." 

About  the  year  1648-0,  some  of  their  company 
removed  to  Oxford,  upon  which,  the  society,  like 
a  polypus,  divided  itself  into  two.  The  one  half, 
provided  with  a  new  tail,  remained  in  London,  the 
other,  furnished  whh  a  new  head,  throve  at  Ox- 
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ford.  It  was  afterwards  matter  of  dispute  which 
was  the  better  half,  but  we  need  not  discuss  the 
question.  The  halves  came  together  in  London, 
and  after  Charles  the  Second's  return,  "were, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1662,  by  his  maj- 
esty's grace  and  favor,  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  the  Royal  Society."  It  had  no  fixed  title  be- 
fore its  incorporation.  Boyle  spoke  of  it  as  the 
"  Invisible  College."  Evelyn  wrote  of  it  as  a 
"  Philosophic  Mathematic  College."  Cowley 
called  it  the  **  Philosophical  Colledge."  Only 
sickly  infants  are  christened  in  haste.  It  was  an 
earnest  of  the  Royal  Society's  longevity  that  it 
had  long  been  weaned,  and  was  out  of  leading- 
strings,  before  it  was  named. 

Four  histories  of  the  society  have  been  pub- 
lished. We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article 
the  title  of  the  last  and  best.  It  is  a  pleasant  vol- 
ume, which  all  classes  of  our  readers  may  peruse 
with  interest.  Mr.  Weld's  position  as  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  given  him 
imrestrained  access  to  its  archives,  so  that  he  has 
always  been  able  to  refer  at  first  hand  to  orig- 
inal and  authentic  documents.  His  duties  bring 
him  in  contact  with  our  most  distinguished  men 
of  science,  whom  he  has  had  the  constant  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  on  the  many  difficult  scientific 
questions  he  has  had  to  discuss.  Himself  an  ao- 
oomplished  barrister,  he  weighs  conflicting  evi- 
dence with  the  nice  discrimination  of  an  enlight- 
ened lawyer,  and  impartial  judge ;  and  making  no 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  philosopher,  he  estimates 
the  merits  of  scientific  men,  without  any  of  the 
dias  which  attaches  to  their  estimate  of  each  other. 
His  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  literary  man  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  science,  but  having  no 
personal  stake  in  the  solution  of'  its  problems,  or 
the  award  of  its  honors.  Four  years  have  been 
spent  by  Mr.  Weld  in  preparing  his  work,  which 
has  cost  him  much  tedious  ransacking  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  British  Museum,  Bodleian  Library, 
State  Paper  and  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  as 
well  as  the  Collections  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
time  and  labor  have  not  been  thrown  away.  New 
light  is  cast,  by  his  researches,  on  many  epochs  in 
the  society  history,  which  we  had  thought  des- 
tined to  remain  forever  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Short  lives  of  all  the  presidents  are  given,  writ- 
ten on  the  whole  pleasantly,  and  relieved  from 
stifihess  by  characteristic  anecdotes.  Famous  fel- 
lows, though  not  presidents,  come  in  for  a  share 
of  Mr.  Weld's  biographical  notices ;  and  as  the 
History  approaches  our  own  times,  the  interest  of 
the  work  in  this  respect  greatly  increases.  The 
author's  zeal,  industry,  and  discrimination,  have 
enabled  him  to  enrich  his  work  with  curious 
unpublished  particulars  concerning  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Franklin,  Priestley,  Rumford,  Watt,  Cav- 
endish, Young,  WoUarton,  Davy,  Herschel,  Far- 
aday, whieh  will  prove  of  no  tittle  value  to  the 
biographers  of  these  great  men. 

Few  sooioes  of  information  have  been  neglected 
by  Mr.  Weld.  This  journal  has  not  been  over- 
looked, ud  h0fe  we  have  to  find  our  ooly  ihiilt 


with  our  author.  In  the  sketch  whidi  he  has 
given  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  he  has  availed  himself 
freely  of  a  notice  of  that  philosopher  which  appeared 
in  this  Review,  (No.  VII.,  p.  81,)  and  has  referred 
to  certain  of  its  judgments  with  approval.  Mr. 
Weld,  however,  has  foiled,  and  that  designedly, 
to  mention  from  what  work  he  quoted^  At  first 
we  thought  that  the  statement  on  the  title-page  of 
the  "  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  that  it  is 
"  compiled  from  authentic  documents,"  might  be 
intended  to  exclude,  as  unauthoritative,  the  anony- 
mous articles  of  a  periodical  journal.  But  Mr. 
Weld  is  above  this  affectation.  He  invariably 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  some  other  sources 
of  this  description,  when  information  is  borrowed 
from  their  pages.  The  same  justice  should  have 
been  shown  to  us.  If  our  opinions  were  worth 
quotation  and  adoption,  their  source  was  worth 
acknowledging.  When  the  official  representative 
of  our  greatest  scientific  society  is  deliberately 
guilty  of  plagiarism  from  our  pages,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  minor  appropriators  steal  from  us 
without  bludiing. 

We  cannot  leave  Mr.  Weld's  volumes  without 
reminding  our  readers,  that  the  '^  History  of  the 
Royal  Society"  is  a  part  of  the  History  of  the 
Empire.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  it  has 
gathered  together  one  great  division  of  the  high- 
est intellects  of  the  nation,  and  given  unity  and  a 
practical  aim  to  their  labors.  All  its  doings  have 
not  been  wise,  or  its  works  fruitful.  But  its  errors 
have  been  singularly  few,  and  its  most  abstract, 
and  apparently  visionary  occupations  have,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  been  found,  in  the  end, 
ministering  to  the  welfare  of  all  men.  It  has  ex- 
panded the  intellect  of  the  whole  people ;  been 
the  true,  though  sometimes  unconscious  and  gen- 
erally distrusted  ally  of  Religion ;  and  the  faith- 
ful, though  too  often  unthanked,  servant  of  govern- 
ment, which  it  has  aided  and  guided  in  increasing 
the  commercial  and  political  greatness  of  the  ooun- 
try. 

The  society  will  never  be  thanked  as  it  de- 
serves for  its  direct  services  to  the  empire,  much 
less  for  its  indirect  ones.  It  is  not  that  men  are 
unthankful,  but  that  they  are  slow  to  perceive  that 
there  is  occasion  for  thanks,  and  they  are  blind 
to  their  true  benefactors.  Rarely  does  a  scientific 
inquiry  like  "  Davy  s  Researches  on  Flame,"  bod, 
blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  like  Aaron's  rod,  in  a  sin- 
gle night,  and  show  forth,  on  the  morrow,  a  Safety 
Lamp,  the  value  of  which  men  hasten  to  acknowl- 
edge by  cheques  on  their  bankers,  and  a  service 
of  plate  to  Sir  Humphry.  In  general,  one  man 
sows  and  another  reaps ;  the  acorn  is  planted  in 
this  age,  and  the  oak  felled  in  the  next.  The 
seed-time  is  forgotten  before  the  harvest  comes. 
Too  often,  also,  while  the  sower  was  a  very  wise 
man,  the  reaper  is  only  a  very  needy  or  greedy 
one.  He  puts  a  money  value  on  the  grain,  whidk 
the  public  apys,  and  cries  quits.  It  woald  be  ^f- 
fkmlt  to  extort  from  many  a  London  or  Liverpoot 
shipowner  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Royal  S»- 
eiety  did  him  a  •enrioe  by  penaadiBg  govern* 
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ment  to  spend  a  roand  sum  of  money  in  sending 
out  vessels  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  sun^s  disk.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult  to 
persuade  him  that  he  owed  thanks  to  the  astron- 
omers o(  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  for  watch- 
ing, night  after  night,  the  immersions  and  emer- 
sions of  Jupiter's  moons ;  Jthat  Dr.  Robert  Hooke 
was  his  benefactor,  by  experimenting  upon  the 
properties  of  spiral  springs,  and  Dr.  Gowan  Knight 
by  making  artificial  magnets.  The  shipowner 
furnishes  his  captains  with  nautical  almanacs, 
chronometors,  and  compasses,  and  thanks  no  one. 
The  bookseller  and  instrument-maker  have  got 
their  own  price  for  their  goods.  Business-men 
do  not  thank  one  another  when  value  is  given  for 
value.  All  London  has  been  out  gaping  at  the 
new  electric  light.  It  has  gone  home  with  dazzled 
eyes,  not  to  meditate  statues  to  Volta,  or  Davy, 
or  Faraday,  but  to  reflect  that  the  light  is  patent, 
and  must  be  paid  for,  and  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  disposing  of  its  shares  in  the  gas  com- 
panies, and  retiring  from  the  oil  and  tallow  trade. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  oomplainingly. 
Scientific  men  have,  at  present,  a  fair  share  of  the 
sympathy  and  gratitude  of  their  unscientific  breth- 
ren, and  are  every  day  receiving  fuller  and  more 
kindly  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  their 
services. 

Whilst  yve  are  vnriting,  Mr.  Macaulay's  elo- 
quent recognition  of  the  debt  of  gratitode  which 
the  nation  owes  the  Royal  Society  has  appeared,  to 
wipe  away  its  reproach  among  the  ignorant.  He 
must  be  an  exacting  man  of  science  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  graceful  tribute  to  the  worth  of 
his  labors  which  a  great  literary  man  has  so  wil- 
lingly paid. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  past  glories  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  though  ite  history  has  been 
four,  we  may  say  five  times  written,  it  has  not 
become  an  historical  thing.  It  never  ranked  a 
greater  number  of  men  of  genius  among  its  fellows 
than  it  does  at  present,  and  we  trust  the  time  is 
&i  distant  when  the  society  shall  end  with  the 
name  with  which  it  began,  and  become,  in  sad 
earnest,  the  Invisible  College. 

Three  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety distinguished  themselves  firom  the  other  fel- 
lows by  the  innumerable  additions  which  they  made 
to  natural  knowledge,  or,  as  we  should  now  call 
it,  physical  science.  These  were  Isaac  Newton, 
Robert  Hooke,  and  Robert  Boyle.  The  last  is  to 
be  the  special  object  of  our  further  remarks.  In 
genius  he  was  the  least  of  the  three,  but  to  be 
least  in  that  triad  was  to  be  great  among  ordinary 
men.  He  comes  before  his  greater  brethrei^  in 
point  of  time.  He  was  older  than  Newton  by 
fifteen  yea^,  and  older  than  Hooke  by  nine. 
Newton  wrote  to  Boyle  as  to  a  grave  and  reverend 
senior,  and  Hooke,  who  in  early  life  was  his  ex- 
perimental assistant,  displayed  to  his  old  master  a 
love  and  esteem  such  as  he  exhibited  to  no  other 
philosopher.  It  was  long  ago  observed  that  Boyle 
was  bom  in  the  year  in  which  Bacon  died,  and  it 
sooa  appeared  that  a  comer,  at  least,^  of  the  de- 
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ceased  prophet's  mantle  had  fallen  upon  him.  He 
vras  the  earliest  pupil  who  applied,  in  practice, 
the  lessons  of  the  Novum  Organum ;  the  oldest, 
though  not  the  greatest  of  the  marshals,  who  won 
for  himself  a  kingdom,  by  following  the  mles  of 
conquest  laid  down  by  the  imperial  Vemlam'.  As 
the  patriarch,  therefore,  of  English  experimental 
science,  he  takes  precedence  even  of  Newton. 

It  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  propose  chiefly  to 
treat  of  Boyle.  He  was  too  memorable  a. man, 
however,  in  other  respects,  not  to  require  his 
whole  character  to  be  sketehed,  though  it  can 
be  only  in  outline.  Many  excellent  biographies 
of  him  have  appeared,  but  no  recent  English 
writer  has  given  an  analysis  of  his  scientific  re- 
searches, so  that  a  good  purpose  may  be  served 
by  giving  an  abstract  of  certain  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  them,  with  an  estimate  of  their  value, 
as  examined  by  the  light  of  a  science,  much  of 
which  is  two  centuries  older  than  that  of  Boyle*» 
time.  He  is  eminent  as  a  discoverer  in  chemis- 
try, heat,  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and  various 
other  branches  of  physics  proper.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  improvers  of  two  of  the  most  impoi^ 
tant  instruments  used  in  scientific  researches-— the 
air-pump  and  the  thermometer.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous naturalist ;  an  active  medical  practitioner,  and 
so  good  a  theologian  and  excellent  a  Christian, 
that  Lord  Clarendon  would  gladly  have  assured 
him  of  a  mitre,  could  he  have  persuaded  him  to 
enter  the  church.  In  all  those  respects  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  of  him,  but  it  is  of  Boyle 
the  philosopher  we  have  chiefly  to  speak. 

The  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  was  the  seventh 
and  youngest  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of 
Cork,  known  in  his  day  as  the  Great  Earl,  so  re- 
markable had  been  his  rise  from  a  lowly  station  to 
the  possession  of  great  wealth  and  dignities.  He 
landed  in  Dublin  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  1558,  the 
penniless  and  untitled  younger  son  of^a  younger 
brother;  and  in  1633  he  was  entitled  to  style 
himself  "  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  Knt.,  Lord  Boyle, 
Baron  of  Youghall,  Lord  Dungarvan,  Earl  of 
Cork,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,"  &c.  &c. 
He  had  ample  wealth  also  to  support  his  titles. 
ThrougH  prudence,  good  management,  and  friends 
at  court,  he  procured  grants  and  favorable  bax- 
gains  of  confiscated  Irish  estates,  and  his  wealth 
enabled  him  to  purchase  property  in  England,  so 
that  he  ultimately  became  one  of  the  largest  land- 
ed proprietors  in  the  empire.  His  greatness  is 
now  almost  entirely  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  in  connection  with  the  more  enduring  fiime 
of  his  sons,  Roger,  (Lord  Broghill,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Orrery,)  and  the  subject  of  our  sketeh. 
The  earl's  name  deserves  to  be  connected  with 
those  of  his  children.  He  was  an  upright,  esti- 
mable man,  and  a  kind,  considerate  father.  Boyle 
was  indebted  to  him  for  a  most  liberal  education, 
and  for  the  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  devote 
himself  to  science. 

The  particulars  of  Boyle's  early  years  have 
been  chronicled  in  a  curious  autobiography,  in 
which  he  speakfs  of  himself  in  the  third  pezsoDy 
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under  the  assumed  name  of  Philaretus.  As  it 
acquaints  us  with  the  chief  particulars  of  his  life 
nearly  up  to  the  period  when  he  commenced  his 
scientific  researches,  we  shall  go  briefly  through 
its  personal  revelations,  before  saying  anything 
concerning  his  labors  as  a  discoverer  in  physics.  ' 

Boyle  was  bom  at  his  father's  country  seat  of 
Lismore,  in  Munster,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1626,  O.  S.«  The  Earl  of  Cork,  as  his  son  tells 
us,  "had  a  perfect  aversion  for  their  fondness 
who  used  tp  breed  up  their  children  so  nice  and 
tenderly,  that  a  hot  sun,  or  a  good  shower  of  rain, 
as  much  endangers  them  as  if  they  were  made  of 
^  butter  or  of  sugar."  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
baby,  Philaretus,  '*  was  able,  without  danger,  to 
support  the  incommodities  of  a  remove,'*  he  was 
sent  to  a  country  nurse,  and  inured  to  plain  fare 
and  homely  ways.  Boyle  '  thought  he  profited 
much  by  this  regimen,  though  to  appearance,  in 
afVer  life,  he  did  little  credit  to  his  country  nurs- 
ing^ for  he  was  a  sickly  valetudinarian  all  his 
da3rs.  Yet  as  he  nearly  made  out  the  allotted 
three  score  years  and  ten,  in  spite  of  several  sharp 
ilLiesses,  and  much  swallowing  of  his  own  physic, 
it  is  likely  that  he  owed  something  to  his  rustic 
cradle. 

Before  he  could  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the 
calamity,  which,  however,  he  reckoned  amongst  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  his  life,  he  lost  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  a  free  and  noble  spirit,  and  rich  in  the 
possession  of  many  virtues.  Some  of  the  more 
.  glaring  defects  which  marred  his  intellect  in 
manhood,  may  be  traced  indirectly  to  this  misfor- 
tune. The  widowed  earl  transferred  the  love  he 
h^  felt  for  the  mother  to  the  motherless  boy, 
whose  sweet  disposition  was  not  altogether  proof 
against  the  injurious  efifects  of  his  father's  double 
love.  Philaretoa  dwells  with  a  natural  compla- 
cency on  the  fondness  felt  for  him  by  the  *'  good 
old  earl ;"  and  moralizes  in  his  own  fashion  on 
the  causes  of  it.  He  refers  it  partly  to  his  being 
like  Benjamin  and  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  earl's 
old  age;  partly  to  a  likeness  observed  in  him 
"  both  to  his  Other's  body  and  his  mind,"  but 
chiefly,  as  he  cynically  enough  conjectures,  *'  to 
his  never  having  lived  with  his  fiither  to  an  age 
that  might  much  tempt  him  to  run  in  debt,  and 
take  such  other  courses  to  provoke  his  dislike,  as 
in  his  elder  children  he  severely  disrelished." 
The  evil  of  this  indulgence  may  be  surmised. 
Boyle  got  a  great  deal  too  much  of  his  own  way. 
He  was  what  is  emphatically  called,  '*  a  spoiled 
child."  His  studies  and  his  masters  were  often 
changed.  He  went  through  no  systematic  or  se- 
vere scholastic  or  academic  training,  but  roved  in 
a  desultory  way  over  the  whole  field  of  knowl- 
edge. He  had  a  quick,  versatile  intellect,  but  he 
was  not  a  deep  Uiinker ;  so  he  learned  many 
things,  but  none  profoundly.  His  autobiography 
and  his  vohmiinous  works,  show  him  to  have 

*The  "Bioj^phia  Britannica"  tavs  February,  and 

Sives  aathortties  for  its  atatement.    Boyle's  father  savs 
aniiary.— <Earl  of  Cork's  True  Remembranoes,  printed 
in  introduction  to  Birch's  Life  of  Boyle.) 


been,  in  all  things  but  religion,  an  amateur  froin 
the  cradle  to  the  graye.  Boyle  confessed  in  after 
life  to  being  much  afflicted  with  ''  a  roving  wild- 
ness  of  wandering  thoughts,"  which  he  amusingly 
and  unreasonably  imputed  to  his  having  been  al- 
lowed, when  a  schoolboy,  during  convalescence 
from  a  sickness,  to  r^ad  "  Amadis  de  Gaule," 
and  other  fabulous  and  wandering  stories.  He 
sought  to  cure  the  evil  by  ''  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots,"  which  he  found  the  most 
effectual  remedy  for  his  "  volatile  fancy."  The 
cure  was  an  exceedingly  imperfect  one,  for  few 
productions  of  able  men  exhibit  less  of  logical 
method,  orderly  arrangement,  and  terse  condensa- 
tion, than  Boyle's  works,  although  they  are  not 
wanting  in  clearness  or  graphic  power.  In  the  last 
century  Johnson  affirmed,  that  many  talked  of 
Boyle,  and  praised  him,  but  that  nobody  read  his 
books ;  nor  have  the  readers  increased  since  John- 
son's time.  The  tide  is  now  setting  in  favor  of 
reprints,  and  Boyle  has  not  been  overlooked.  His 
'*  Occasional  Reflections"  have  been  reissued,  with 
what  result  we  shall  see. 

Boyle,  however,  was  no  ordinary  amateur.  He 
displayed,  while  }ret  v^ry  young,  a  precocity  of 
intellect,  and  a  gravity  and  even  melancholy  rare 
in  a  child ;  he  showed,  what  is  still  rarer  in 
children,  especially  spoiled  children,  a  regard  for 
truth,  which  was  proof  against  every  |emptation. 
He  never  told  a  lie. 

Having  learned  befbre  he  was  eight  years  old 
to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  to  speak  French  and 
Latin,  he  wsa  sent  in  his  ninth  year  to  Eton  Col- 
lege, where  he  remained  nearly  four  years,  and  was 
allowed  many  indulgences.  His  apmess  and  wil- 
lingness to  learn  procured  for  him  here  the  special 
attention  of  one  of  the  masters,  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
instructed  him  privately  and  familiarly  in  his 
chamber,  in  "  an  affable,  kind,  and  gentle  way." 
This  kindly  teaching  acting  on  a  genial  disposi- 
tion, awoke  in  the  eager  boy  a  passionate  desire 
for  learning.  Like  many  other  great  readers,  he 
referred  his  love  of  books  to  the  study  of  a  single 
remarkable  one  in  early  life.  The  volume  in 
this  case  was  '*  Quintus  Curtius,"  the  accidental 
perusal  of  which,  at  Eton,  ''  first  made  him  in 
love  with  other  than  pedantic  books,  and  conjured 
up  in  him  that  unsatisfied  appetite  of  knowledge 
that  is  yet  as  greedy  as  when  it  was  first  raised." 
Boyle,  we  may  be  certain,  mistook  the  nature, 
though  not  perhaps  the  extent,  of  the  influence 
of  "  Quintus  CurUus"  upon  him.  The  **  Fairy 
Queen"  did  not  make  Cowley  a  poet,  but  only  re- 
vealed to  him  that  he  was  one.  Had  the  unsatis- 
fied appetite  of  knowledge  not  existed  in  Boyle's 
mind,  before  he  fell  in  with  *'  Quintus  Curtius,*' 
Quintus  would  never  have  been  read.  It  did  not 
beget  the  love  it  seemed  to  create,  but  only  made 
its  reader  fully  conscious  of  a  passion  that  had 
long  and  silently  been  growing  up  within  him. 
From  that  moment,  however,  it  burned  with  a 
double  glow. 

A  schoolboy's  journal  cannot  be  expected  to 
record  many  incidents  which  shall 
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nble  to  others.  We  select  from  Philaretus'  school 
life  only  such  particulars  as  throw  light  on  the 
tastes  and  labors  of  his  manhood.  Passing  over, 
therefore,  the  recital  of  several  narrow  escapes 
from  death,  we  halt  for  a  moment  at  a  tedious  ac- 
count of  his  life  being  perilled,  whilst  at  Eton,  by 
an  emetic  administered  to  him  in  place  of  a  re- 
freshing drink.  The  mistake  was  owing  to  an 
apothecary,  and  Boyle  was  more  frightened  than 
hurt.  It  gave  him,  however,  a  dislike  to  medi- 
ciners  of  all  degrees.  He  pungently  remarks, 
that  "  this  accident  made  him  long  &fier  appre- 
^  hend  more  from  the  physicians  than  the  disease, 
and  was  ppssibly  the  occasion  that  made  him 
afterwards  so  inquisitively  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  that  he  might  have  the  less  need 
of  them  that  profess  it."  When  he  became  his 
own  master,  accordingly,  he  dosed  himself,  and 
was,  like  most  other  amateur  doctors,  a  very  un- 
hesitating practitioner. 

Soon  afler  this  came  a  journey  to  London  to 
interrupt  his  desultory  studies,  a  tertian  ague  to 
interrupt  them  still  further,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
reading  of ''  Amadis  de  Gaule,"  already  referred 
to,  which,  if  BoyIe*s  hypothesis  were  true,  gave 
so  incurable  a  bias  to  his  roving  fancy.  Scarcely 
had  he  recovered  from  the  ague  before  his  fatlier 
arrived  in  England,  and  Boyle  went  to  visit  him. 
The  old  earl  soon  found  that  he  loved  his  favorite 
child  loo  much  to  part  with  him  again.  He  was 
taken  from  Eton  accordingly,  and  resided  with  his 
&ther  at  Stalbridge,  a  country  seat  in  Dorsetshire, 
which  Boyle  afterwards  inherited.  The  latter 
had  contrived,  during  his  last  year  at  Eton,  to  for- 
get most  of  the  Latin  he  had  learned,  in  conse- 
quence of ''  the  change  of  his  old  courteous  school- 
master for  anew  rigid  fellow." 

At  Stalbridge,  after  a  time,  he  was  sent  to  re- 
side with  an  old  divine,  the  parson  of  the  place, 
who  instructed  him  "  both  with  care  and  civility." 
Under  his  teaching  he  recovered  his  Jjatin,  wrote 
French  and  English  verses,  '*  and  began"  (which 
is  not  very  credible)  "to  be  no  dull  proficient  in 
the  poetic  strain."  He  burned  his  verses  when 
he  came  of  age,  because,  countryman  though  he 
was  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  and  contemporary 
of  Milton,  he  held  that  "  English  verses  could  not 
be  certain  of  a  lasting  applause,  the  changes  of 
our  language  being  so  great  and  sudden,  that  the 
rarest  poems  within  few  years  will  pass  for  ob- 
solete." It  would  have  been  well  if  the  unwise 
prophet  had  entertained  the  same  fear  of  the  en- 
duringness  of  English  prose,  especially  his  own, 
and  had  spared  posterity  one,  at  least,  of  his  five 
folio  volumes. 

A  fresh  change  of  masters  now  occurred. 
Boyle  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  old  divine  to 
the  care  of  M.  Marcombes,  an  accomplished 
Frenchman ;  a  shrewd,  cynical^  man  of  the  world, 
of  the  better  sort ;  a  soldier  and  a  traveller,  but 
not  a  profound  scholar.  With  him  Boyle  spent  a 
summer,  reading  the  *'  Universal  History,"  and 
in  conversation  in  French  *'  equally  diverting  and 
instructive,  which  was  as  well  consonant  to  the 


humor  of  his  tutor  as  his  own."  We  can  imagine 
how  the  congenial  tutor  and  pupil  got  through 
the  day.  Monsieur  Marcombes,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  Boyle's  studies  for  several 
years,  did  his  duties  faithfully,  but  the  lake  could 
not  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  An  accom- 
plished amateur  himself,  he  made  Boyle  one  ;  and 
teacher  and  scholar  were  content  to  be  amateurs. 

Their  busy  idleness  was,  for  a  j^ason,  ex- 
changed for  unpretending  playing.  The  Earl  of 
Cork,  who  was  a  great  encourager  of  early  mar- 
riages in  his  family,  concluded  a  match,  in  the 
autumn  of  1638,  between  his  sixth  son,  Francis, 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  and  a  step-daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stafford,  one  of  Queen  Henrietta's  maids 
of  honor.  Boyle  accompanied  his  brother  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  sent,  in  terms  of  the  foregone 
conclusion,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  lady.  The 
suit  prospered ;  the  times  were  too  unsettled  for 
long  courtships  or  protracted  wedding-ceremonies. 
The  parties,  afler  a  short  acquaintance,  were  pub- 
licly married  at  court,  in  the  presence  of  Charles 
the  First  and  his  consort;  and  four  days  afler  the 
wedding,  "  the  bridegroom  extremely  afilicted" — 
the  bride  being  left  behind — and  his  unsympathiz- 
ing  brother  greatly  delighted,  were  "  commanded 
away  to  France."  They  kissed  their  majesties' 
hands ;  set  sail  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  Oc- 
tober, 1638 ;  and  "  a  prospeious  puff  of  wind 
did  safely  by  the  next  morning  blow  them  into 
France." 

Their  stay  on  the  continent  was  much  longer 
than  either  the  exiled  bridegroom  or  Boyle  antic- 
ipated or  intended.  Accompanied  \iy  M.  Mar- 
combes, the  brothers  travelled  rapidly  through 
Normandy,  visited  Rouen,  Paris,  and  Lyons,  and  ^ 
settled  for  a  season  at  Geneva'.  Here  Boyle 
studied,  with  little  relish,  logic  and  rhetoric,  but 
was  "  enamored  of  those  delightful  studies,  arith- 
mAic,  geometry  with  its  subordinates,  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  sphere,  that  of  the  globe,  and  fortifies^ 
tion."  He  also  took  lessons  in  fencing  and 
dancing,  and  liked  the  first  as  much  as  he  hated 
the  last.  He  amused  himself  with  *' mall,  tennis, 
(a  sport  he  ever  passionately  loved,)  and',  above 
all,  the  reading  of  romances." 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  1640,  aqd  brings 
Boyle  to  his  fourteenth  year.  It  marks  an  impor- 
tant era  in  his  personal  history — the  crisis  of  a 
great  change  in  his  spiritual  nature— whj^  he 
afterwards  spok^  of  as  the  most  important  event 
in  his  life.  We  pass  it  by  unnoticed  at  present, 
as  a  consideration  of  Boyle's  mere  intellectual 
qualities  will,  on  the  whole,  furnish  us  with  suf- 
ficient means  for  estimating  his  merits  as  a  man 
of  science. 

In  1641,  Boyle  left  Geneva  on  a  tonr  through 
the  north  of  Italy,  visiting,  among  other  places, 
Verona,  Padua,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Venice,  and 
Florence.  At  Florence,  he  resided  for  a  winter, 
studying  '*  the  new  paradoxes  of  the  great  star- 
gazer  Galileo,"  who  died  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  whilst  Boyle  and  his  brother  were  there. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Rome,  they  bent  their  way 
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,  and  arrived  at  Maxaeillea  in  the  JBpring^ 
cf  1642,  intending^  immediately  to  return  to  £ng^ 
land.  Instead  of  bills  of  exchange,  however,  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  journey,  they  found 
letters  from  their  father  announcing  the  breaking 
oat  of  the  general  rebellion  in  Ireland  of  1641. 
The  Earl  of  Cork  immediately  raised  troops,  put 
them  under  the  command  of  his  elder  sons,  and 
maintained  tbe  soldiers  at  his  own  charge.  He 
was  a  punctual  paymaster ;  and  so  completely 
were  his  available  ifunds  swallowed  up  by  ihe  de^ 
mands  of  his  troopers,  that,  although  a  few  years 
before  he  had  allowed  his  second  son,  Richard, 
(Lord  Dungarvan,)  a  thousand  pounds  a  year 
whilst  on  his  travels,  he  could  now  with  great 
difficulty  send  his  two  younger  sons  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  bring  them  home.  This  pit- 
tance, however,  never  reached  them.  The  agent 
in  London  to  whom  the  remittance  was  entrusted 
proved  un&ithful  to  his  trust,  and  the  disappoint- 
ed young  men  had  to  return  to  Geneva,  and 
become  dependents  on  M.  Marcombe's  bounty. 
Here,  such  was  the  distraction  of  affairs  in  Great 
Britain,  they  waited  in  vain  for  nearly  two  years 
the  arrival  of  supplies  from  England  ;  till,  des- 
pairing of  relief,  they  contrived,  by  raising  money 
on  some  jewels  in  their  possession,  to  reach  their 
native  country  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1644. 
Boyle  found  his  father  dead,  and  himself  left  heir 
to  what  in  the  end  proved  an  ample  estate  ;  but, 
at  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  England,  its  value 
was  nominal,  and  he  could  scarcely  venture  to 
call  it  his  own.  Everything  was  in  confusion. 
He  scarcely  knew  whither  to  turn,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  joining  the  royalist  army,  when,  by  a 
fortunate  accident,  he  fell  in  with  his  sister  Cath- 
erine, Lady  Ranelagh,  with  whom  he  resided  for 
some  months  in  London.  A  strong  attachment, 
which  lasted  through  life,  subsisted  between  Boyle 
and  his  sister,  who  was  twelve  years  his  senior. 
She  was  a  lady  of  great  genius,  courage,  and 
piety,  and  is  dear  to  every  lover  of  letters,  as 
having  ministered  to  the  comforts  of  Milton's  old 
age.  Besides  her  sisterly  care  of  Boyle,  and  the 
happy  influence  she  exerted  upon  his  disposition, 
she  was  able  to  render  him  an  important  service 
in  his  worldly  affidrs.  The  majority  of  her  rela- 
tions were  royalists,  but  she  was  connected  by 
marriage  with  some  of  the  ohieft  of  the  parlia- 
menti^Qr  party;  and,  during  the  civil  war,  her 
interest  was  sufficient  to  secure  her  brother^s  Irish 
and  English  estates  from  confiscation  or  spoliar 
tion. 

Boyle  returned  for  a  short  time  to  the  conti- 
nent, in  1645,  to  arrange  his  pecuniary  afiairs ; 
and  it  is  not  till  1646,  (o.  s.,)  or  a  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  that,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  began  his  scientific  researches.  His 
collected  works,  including  his  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, occupy  six  large,  closely-printed  folio 
volumes.  These  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Birch,  and  will  be  referred  to  as  '*  Birches  Boyle :" 
the  edition  intended  is  that  of  1772.  His  scien- 
tific papers  alone  occupy  three  formidable  quartos, 


afler  having  been  largely  abridged  by  Dr.  Petar 
Shaw.  The  abridgment  we  shall  distingniafa  as 
'<  Shaw's  Boyle  :"  the  edition  referred  to  is  that 
of  1738. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  systematic  or 
chronological  analysis  of  works  so  voluminous  as 
those  referred  to.  We  must,  with  our  limited 
space,  be  content  to  show  what  Boyle  has  done  to 
extend  pneumatics,  and,  more  briefly,  what  he 
has  achieved  for  chemistry,  heat,  natural  history, 
and  medicine.  We  select  the  subjects  that  have 
been  least  referred  to  in  previous  expositions  of 
Boyle's  labors,  and  of  those  we  shall  dwell  chief- 
ly on  the  first.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  discuss 
them  all,  we  could  only  glance  cursorily  at  each. 
Any  one  of  Boyle's  entire  scientific  investigations 
would  eqiially  well  illustrate  his  intellectual  qual- 
ities, and  exhibit  his  modes  of  procedure  as  a 
physical  inquirer.  Chemistry  was,  on  the  whole, 
his  favorite  science,  and  would  furnish  the  amplest 
illustration  of  his  character  as  a  philosopher.  His 
merits  and  defects,  however,  as  a  chemist,  have 
been  pretty  fully  canvassed  and  acknowledged, 
and  the  additions  he  made  to  the  recorded  fiicts 
of  chemistry  secure  him  a  place  in  the  history  of 
that  science.  A  late  distinguished  professor,  in- 
deed, guiltless  of  any  purpose  of  jesting  or  play- 
ing upon  words,  once  gravely  summed  up  the 
memorabilia  of  Boyle's  history  in  the  singular 
epitome,  that  he  was  *'  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork  and  the  father  of  modem  chemistry."  He 
was  the  Mentor,  however,  rather  than  Uie  Ulys^ 
ses  of  the  chemistry  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  neither  made  so  many  discoveries  as  many 
individuals  among  his  successors  have  accom- 
plished, nor  showed  the  genius  that  they  have 
displayed  in  bringing  to  light  new  phenomena 
and  laws.  He  was  more  the  critic  and  corrector 
of  the  false  chemistry  of  his  time  than  the  leader 
of  a  new  era.  When  he  had  overthrown  the  old 
science,  and  had  cleared  a  space  for  a  truer  and 
nobler  chemistry,  he  helped  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  new  edifice.  But  he  was  so  much  occu- 
pied in  preventing  unwise  architects  from  rebuild- 
ing the  tottering  walls  he  had  pulled  down,  that 
he  could  do  little  himself  towards  forwarding  the 
stately  erections  that  should  replace  them,  but 
supply  materials  for  succeeding  wise  master- 
builders.  His  name,  accordingly,  occurs  rarely 
in  modem  treatises  on  chemistry,  much  more 
rarely  than  in  works  on  natural  philosophy. 
Phosphorus,  which  he  first  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  English  philosophers,  but  did  not  discover, 
has  shed  its  radiance  round  his  name  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  and  has  lighted  it  dovm  to  the 
present  day.  In  addition  to  this,  a  certain  noi- 
some volatile  compound  of  sulphur,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  called  of  old  '*  the  fuming  liquor 
of  Mr.  Boyle,"  still  continues  at  times  to  oflfer 
up  its  sorry  incense  to  his  memory.  But  other- 
wise, his  name  is  rarely  referred  to,  except  by 
professed  historians  of  chemistry. 

In  natural  philosophy,  however,  he  retains, 
and  will  retain,  a  high  place  as  an  observer. 
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especially  in  reference  to  pnenmatics.  The  first 
to  construct  and  employ  an  air-pump  in  England, 
a  very  little  after  the  earliest  air-pump  had  been 
constructed  in  Grermany,  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  a  department  of  knowledge,  which, 
dealing  with  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
indissolubly  interwoven  with  every  one  of  the 
physical  sciences.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  con- 
vey to  the  reader  a  false  impression  of  the  kind 
of  reputation  which  Boyle  possesses  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  if  we  refer  to  him  as  a  natural  philoso- 
pher, rather  than  as  a  chemist,  although,  did  our 
limits  permit,  we  should  endeavor  to  show  that 
he  has  done  more  for  chemistry  than  most  of  his 
successors  give  him  credit  for.  It  would  be  a 
vain  task,  however,  to  condense  six  goodly  folios 
into  a  few  pages,  and  we  have  this  additional 
reason,  and  it  is  our  chief  one  for  selecting 
Boyle's  pneumatics  as  the  example  of  his  scien- 
tific researches,  that  the  early  history  of  the 
air-pump  in  England  has  fallen  into  great  and 
unaccountable  confusion.  The  confusion  is  every 
day  increasing,  and  cannot  be  remedied  too  speed- 
ily, so  that  a  service  will  be  rendered  to  present, 
as  well  as  to  past,  science  if  w^  remove  it.  The 
subject,  accordingly,  is  discussed  somewhat  fully 
in  what  follows. 

Pneumatics  as  a  science  was  little  known  to 
the  ancients.  An  instrument  corresponding  to  a 
very  indifferent  air-pump  was  constructed  by  Hero 
of  Alexandria,  in  which  an  imperfect  vacuum 
could  be  produced  by  sucking  out  the  air  from 
the  interior  of  a  vessel  by  means  of  the  mouth. 
The  Alexandrian  air-pump  may  be  seen,  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  hands  of  our  nursery-maids, 
who  never  heard  of  Hero  or  Alexandria.  Chil- 
dren are  amused  by  having  a  thimble  or  a  nut- 
shell made  to  cling  to  the  skin,  afler  the  air  has 
been  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  The  thimble  or  the  nutshell  vacuum 
is  as  perfect  as  Hero's  can  have  been,  and  the 
mode  of  its  production  is  probably  as  clearly  ap- 
prehended in  the  nursery  as  it  was  in  Hero's 
time,  and  for  ages  after.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had  no  air-pumps — not,  however,  because 
they  had  not  sufficient  ingenuity  to  devise  and 
construct  them,  for  they  used  pumps  to  raise 
water,  and  an  air-pump,  though  the  cause  of  its 
efficiency  in  emptying  a  cavity  of  its  contents  is 
dififerent,  is  merely  a  water-pump  employed  to 
withdraw  air  instead  of  water  from  a  vessel.  A 
false  philosophy  had  taught  them  that  nature  ab- 
horred a  vacuum,  so  that  a  void  was  non-existent 
and  impossible,  and  those  who  had  no  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  a  vacuum  were  as  little  likely  to 
try  to  produce  one,  as  the  scientific  mechanicians 
of  our  day  are  likely  to  employ  their  ingenuity  in 
endeavoring  to  realize  perpetual  motion.  The 
world  universally  doubted  or  disbelieved  that  such 
a  thing  as  literal  emptiness  could  exist,  till  in  the 
early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Galileo's 
celebrated  pupil  Torricelli,  demonstrated  that  it 
could.  Nature  may  be  truly  said  to  abhor  a  vac- 
piom,  but  she  does  not  forbid  one.     A  void  is  dif- 


ficult to  produce,  and  still  more  difficult  to  preserve. 
Absolute  emptiness  has  perhaps  never  been  real- 
ized, but  a  very  near  approach  to  it  has  been 
made,  and  the  void  may  be  retained  for  a  long, 
though  not  perhaps  for  an  indefinite  period.  Tor^ 
ricelli's  vacuum,  which  exists  in  the  upper  part 
of  every  barometer,  was  produced  by  filling  with 
quicksilver  a  glass  tube,  shut  at  one  end,  and 
more  than  thirty  inches  in  length.  The  open 
end  was  then  closed  with  the  finger,  and  the  tube 
was  inverted  and  plunged  with  its  mouth  down- 
wards below  the  surface  of  quicksilver  contained 
in  a  basin.  The  finger  was  then  withdrawn,  the 
quicksilver  immediately  retreated  from  the  closed 
extremity  of  the  tube,  which  was  held  perpendic^ 
ularly,  and  sank  till  it  left  a  column  of  the  liquid 
metal  some  thirty  inches  long.  If  the  tube  em- 
ployed were  three  feet  in  length,  a  space  six 
inches  long  would  thus  be  abandoned  by  the  mer- 
cury. This  space,  if  the  experiment  were  prop- 
erly perfocmed,  was  in  winter  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, a  perfect  vacuum «  In  summer,  it  contained 
a  little  of  the  vapor  of  mercury.  In  1654,  ten 
years  after  the  Torricellian  vacuum  had  been  first 
produced,  the  famous  consul  of  Magdeburgh,  Otto 
von  Guericke,  remarkable  as  the  inventor  of  the 
electric  machine,  as  well  as  the  air-pump,  was 
led  to  the  conclusion,  whilst  reflecting  on  Tor  ri- 
celli's experiment,  that  air  in  virtue  of  its  elas- 
ticity would  expand  when  relieved  from  pressure, 
and  continue  to  abandon  a  hollow  vessel  connected 
with  a  pump  put  in  action,  till  the  vessel  should 
become  ultimately  vacuous.  After  some  prelimi- 
nary trials,  accordingly,  of  another  kind,  he  con- 
nected a  glass  globe  full  of  air,  with  a  syringe  or 
pump,  exactly  identical  in  construction  with  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  ordinary  lift,  or  sucking  pump, 
and  found  that  by  setting  the  piston  in  motion  he 
could  empty  the  globe  of  air.  He  proceeded  to 
make  a  number  of  interesting  experiments,  which 
added  largely  to  men's  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  air,  and  have  made  his  name  and  the  city 
of  his  residence  famous  in  every  quarter  of  the 
civilized  world.  So  many  were  the  visitors  that 
crowded  to  Guericke's  house  to  witness  his  map- 
vellous  performances,  that  he  had  a  large  pump 
erected  in  his  cellar,  with  tubes  ascending  into  an 
upper  room,  and  connected  with  suitable  appa- 
ratus. At  great  receptions,  the  pump  was  driven  ^ 
all  day  by  two  men,  who  kept  emptying  a  very 
large  copper  globe  of  air.  When  an  experiment 
was  to  be  made,  a  communication  was  opened  be- 
tween this  globe  and  the  interior  of  much  smaller 
vessels,  the  air  contained  in  which  was  inunedi- 
ately  greatly  rarefied,  and  their  cavities  left  nearly 
vacuous.  Were  this  the  proper  place  we  should 
have  muchHo  say  in  praise  of  Otto  von  Guericke. 
The  fame  of  die  Magdeburgh  experiments  soon 
reached  England,  and  interested  no  one  there  so 
much  as  Boyle.  He  had  been  meditating,  like 
Guericke,  on  Torricelli's  results,  and  was  consid- 
ering how  best  a  vacuum  might  be  produced  ob 
the  large  scale,  when  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
anticipated.     He  would  probably  have  succeeded 
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in  bis  achemes,  and  the  likelihood  of  this,  along 
with  the  certainty  that  Boyle  had  endeavored  to 
construct  an  air-pump  before  1659,  has  led  the 
late  Professor  Robison,  the  writer  of  the  able 
article  in  the  '*  Encyclopsdia  Britannica,"  on 
Pneumatics,  to  claim  for  Boyle  the  merit  of  being 
an  independent,  though  not  t(ie  first,  inventor  of 
the  air-pump.  "  Boyle,"  he  says,  "  invented  his 
air-pump,  and  was  not  indebted  for  it  to  Schottus' 
account  of  Otto  von  Guericke*s,  published  in  the 
Mechanica  Hydraulo-Pneumatica  of  Schottus,  in 
1657,  as  he  asserts,  Technica  CuriosaJ*^  (Enc. 
Br.,  Art.  Pneumatics,  p.  72.)  This  is  compli- 
menting Boyle  at  Guericke's  expense,  in  an  un- 
called-for way.  The  former,  who  was  eminently 
free  from  envy,  meanness,  or  jealousy,  explicitly 
declares  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew.  Lord  Dungar- 
van,  of  date  1659,  that  he  did  not  set  about  the 
construction  of  an  air-pump  till  he  had  heard  of 
Guericke's  "  way  of  emptying  glass  vessels,  by 
sucking  out  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel . ' '  En- 
couraged by  the  report  of  Guericke's  success,  Boyle 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Greatorex,  or  Gratorix, 
a  well-known  instrument  maker  of  the  time,  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  Pepys'  Diary.  Between 
them,  however,  they  could  not  succeed  in  fa(8hion- 
ing  a  serviceable  machine,  and  Boyle  had  recourse 
to  Robert  Hooke,  then  a  youth  of  some  th'ree  and 
twenty,  but  already  remarkable  for  his  mechanical 
genius.  No  drawing  of  Greatorex's  contrivance  has 
been  preserved,  but  Hooke,  who  had  seen  it,  says 
of  it,  in  his  cutting  way,  that  it  '*  was  too  gross  to 
perform  any  great  matter.'* 

At  this  point,  the  history  of  the  air-pump  in 
England  begins.  Statements  the  most  erroneous 
and  contradictory  occur  in  the  works  of  writers 
of  the  highest  authority,  nor  do  we  know  any 
treatise  which  gives  an  accurate  account  of  the 
steps  in  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the 
machine,  or  which  rightly  marks  the  parties  by 
whom  they  were  made. 

Men  so  eminent  as  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and 
Professor  Baden  Powell,  have  misled  authorities 
of  less  esteem  in  tliis  matter.  Professor  Robison, 
in  addition  to  other  mistakes,  in  his  **  Treatise  on 
Pneumatics,"  (Encyclopiedia  Britannica,)  attrib- 
utes one  most  important  improvement  (the  double 
barrel)  in  one  place,  to  Hooke,  and  in  another 
place  to  Hauksbee.  Mr.  Weld  has  completed  the 
confusion,  by  announcing,  in  his  history,  that  the 
Royal  Society  has  in  its  possession  an  ancient  air- 
pump,  once  the  property  of  Boyle,  which  is  totally 
unlike  any  instrument  figured  or  described  in  his 
works.  It  is  time  to  set  this  matter  to  rights,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that,  although 
the  air-pump  was  invented  in  Germany,  nearly  all 
its  great  improvements  have  been  m^e  in  Ekig- 
land. 

Greatorex's  contrivance  having  been  "thrown 
aside,  Hooke  constructed  for  Boyle,  in  1658  or 
1659,  the  air-pump,  with  which  his  first  series  of 
pneumatic  researches  was  made.  The  merit  of 
devising  this  instrument  should  seem  to  be  almost 
entirely  Hooke's.     Boyle  at  least  claims  very  lit- 


tle to  himself.  His  account  of  his  first  air-pump 
is  contained  in  his  treatise,  entitled  "  New  Exper- 
iments, Physico-Mechanical,  touching  the  spring 
of  the  Air  and  its  efi^ects,  made,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  new  Pneumatical  Engine ;  written  by  way  of 
Letter  fo  the  Right  Honorable  Charles,  Lord  Vis- 
count- of  Dnngarvan,  eldest  son  to  the  Earl  -of 
Corke."  The  date  of  the  letter  is  1659.  It  is 
repfiifted  in  Birch's  Boyle,  vol.  i.  Boyle  menr 
tions  fliat  he  put  both  Mr.  G.  (Greatorex)  and  R. 
Hooke  to  contrive  an  air-pump,  which  should  be 
niore  -manageable  than  the  German  one,  and  free 
fr2>m  its  defects  ;  and  then  adds,  **  ailer  an  unsuc- 
cessfol  trial  or  two,  of  ways  proposed  by  others, 
the  la^t  named  person  (R.  Hooke)  fitted  me  with 
a  pump,  anon  to  l^  described."  (Birch's  Boyle, 
vol.  iiy  ^1,)  In  a  manuscript  that  was  not  pub- 
lished till*  ailer  his  death,  Hooke  himself  says, 
''  in  1658  or >0  I  contrived  akid  perfected  the  air- 
pump  for  Mf.  Boyle."  (Waller's  Life  of  Hooke, 
p.  3.)      ^  .\ 

This  instrumen^^^nsiste^  '*  of  two  principal 
parts,  a  glass  vessel  ,^itt  a  pump  to  draw  the  air 
out  of  it."  The  pump  wa6\3o  placed  on  a  wooden 
tripod,  as  to  have  its  moum  downw^hrds^  so  that 
the  piston-rod,  or  shank  of  tl^sucker,  wh^  like 
the  ramrod  of  a  musket  it  w^  pushed  home,  as- 
cended into  the  cylinder  or  barrel.  The  object  of 
this  inversion  was  to  allow  the  glastf  vessel,  from 
which  it  emptied  the  air,  to  be  placed  in  a  vertical 
position  above  the  pump.  This  glass  vessel  Boyle 
called  the  receiver,  an  apparently  paradoxical  title 
for  a  hollow  globe,  which  was,  if  possible,  to  be 
emptied  of  its  original  contents,  atmospheric  air. 
The  name,  however,  which  is  still  retained,  though 
modem  air-pump  receivers  are  differently  con- 
structed, was  eminently  significant,  and  marked, 
an  important  difference  between  Boyle*s  air-pump 
and  Otto  Von  Guericke's. 

The  receiver  was  a  globe,  or  rather  pear- 
shaped  vessel,  with  a  large  aperture  at  its  wider 
upper  end,  provided  with  an  air-tight,  movable 
cover.  Through  this  aperture  the  vessel  could  be 
made  to  receive  any  object,  such  as  a  burning  can- 
dle, or  a  living  animal,  on  which  it  was  intended 
to  try  the  effects  of  a  vacuum.  The  hollow  stalk 
of  the  pear-shaped  receiver  terminated  in  a  brass 
tube,  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  and  ground  to  fit 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  inverted  cylinder.  The 
latter  had  an  opening  in  it  close  to  the  place  where 
the  stop-cock  entered,  which  could  be  closed  or 
opened  by  a  brass  plug,  ground  to  fit  it,  and  man- 
aged by  the  hand  of  the  experimenter,  or  the  worker 
of  the  pump.  The  piston,  which  had  no  aperture 
or  valve  in  it,  was  not  moved  directly  by  the  hand. 
The  piston-rod  had  teeth  cut  on  it  at  one  side,  so 
as  to  form  a  rack,  which  was  raised  or  depressed 
by  a'  handle  acting  on  a  pinion  or  toothed  wheel, 
working  into  the  teeth  of  the  rack,  as  in  the  air- 
pumps  of  the  present  day.  We  shall  not  dwell 
more  minutely  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  original 
English  air-pump.  An  engraving  of  it  will  be 
fisund  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Birch's 
Boyle,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  Shaw's  Boyle, 
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p.  472.  It  was  neoessary  to  describe  it  somewhat 
minutely,  for  a  reason  which  will  presently  appear. 
The  most  important  points  to  be  noticed  about  it 
are,  that  unlike  any  later  air-pump,  the  cylinder 
and  the  receiver  were  directly  connected,  and, 
further,  that  it  was  provided  with  only  one  barrel 
or  pomp.  It  appears  to  have  been  partly  in  ref- 
erence to  the  former  of  those  peculiarities,  but 
also  because  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce an  absolute  vacuum,  that  Boyle  named  his 
instrument.  He  seldom  calls  it  an  aii^pump. 
Once  he  speaks  of  Guericke's  instrument  as  *'  the 
wind-pump,  as  somebody  not  improperly  calls  it." 
"  Pneumatic-pump"  also  but  rarely  occurs.  The 
title  he  preferred  for  his  instrument  was  that  of 
"  pneumatical  engine."  Others  called  it  the 
•'  rarefying  engine,"  and  it  was  known  over  Eu- 
rope as  Machina  Boyleana-^Boyle^s  machine. 

It  was  strictly  a  pneumatical,  not  a  rarefying 
engine.  It  could  be  used  to  condense  air  into 
the  globular  receiver,  as  well  as  to  withdraw  air 
from  it,  as  Boyle  showed,  and  was  thus  something 
else  than  a  mere  vacuum-producer.  Vapors  and 
gases  coald  also  be  introduced  into  the  globe,  as 
they  were,  in  many  of  the  experiments  made  with 
it.  It  was  thus  best  denominated  an  air  or  pneu- 
matical engine. 

At  the  present  day  it  would  be  considered  an 
awkwardly  contrived,  ill-proportioned,  and  imper- 
fect instrument.  It  tau^t  Boyle,  however,  and 
his  contemporaries  so  much,  achieved  such  won- 
ders, was  so  difficult  of  construction,  and  so  costly, 
that  its  possessor  s4Ued  it  his  **  Great  Pneumatical 
Engine."  He  did  not  retain  it  loner  in  his  posses* 
sion.  With  a  rare  and  noble  liberality,  he  presented 
it  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1662,  so  that  his  poorer 
ssientific  brethren,  who  could  not  afford  so  expen- 
sive a  piece  of  apparatus,  might  study  pneumatics 
at  his"  cost,  and  multiply  experiments  by  means  of 
the' great  engine.  Acts  as  liberal  have  been  done 
by  many  men  on  their  death-beds;  but  seldom  dur- 
ing their  lift-time ;  and  wealthy  philosophers  have 
rarely  descended  from  the  height  of  advantage  their 
riches  gave  them,  to  put  into  poor  men*s  hands  the 
means  of  rivalling  and  oustripping  them  in  their 
favorite  pursuits. 

For  six  or.  seven  years  Boyle  turned  aside  from 
Pneumatic  research  altogether,  and  no  one  took 
his  place,  at  least  in  Great  Britain.  Finding  that 
few  new  experiments  had  been  made  in  the  course 
of  many  years,  he  resumed  his  inquiries  into  the 
properties  of  the  air,  and  began  by  constructing  a 
new  air-pump.  His  account  of  this,  which  he 
distinguishes  as  his  *'  Second  Engine,"  and  of  the 
experiments  which  he  made  with  it,  was  published 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  his  nephew.  Lord  Dun- 
garvan,  entitled,  *'  A  Continuation  of  New  Exper- 
iments, Physico-Mechanical,  touching  the  spring 
and  weight  of  the  air,  &c.  &c.  Oxford,  1660," 
The  letter  is  dated  March  24,  1667,  which  we 
may  consider  the  year  in  which  the  second  £!ng- 
.lish  air-pump  was  constructed,  though  it  may 
hate  been  finished  in  the  preceding  year.  Vari- 
ous considerations  ''  invited  me,"  says  Boyle,  "  to 


make  some  alterations  in  the  structure,  some  of 
them  suggested  by  others,  (especially  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr.  Hooke,)  and  some  that  I  added  myself, 
as  finding  that  without  them  I  could  not  do  my 
work." 

The  second  pneumatical  engine,  like  the  first, 
had  a  single  barrel,  but  the  mouth  of  the  latter, 
firom  which  the  piston-rod  projected,  was  turned 
upwards,  and  the  barrel  stood  in  a  wooden  box, 
or  trough,  filled  with  water,  which  rose  above  the 
mouth  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  latter  was  en- 
tirely under  water.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  to  keep  the  leather  of  the  piston,  or 
sucker,  always  wet,  and,  as  a  consequence,  *'  tur- 
gid and  plump,"  so  that  it  should  move  air-tight 
in  the  barrel.  The  piston,  which  was  moved  by 
a  rack  and  pinion,  had  an  aperture  in  it,  which 
was  closed  and  opened  alternately,  by  thrusting  in 
and  pulling  out  a  long  stick,  managed  by  the  hand 
of  the  operator.  But  the  great  peculiarity  and  im- 
provement in  the  engine  was,  that  the  receiver  was 
not  directly  attached  to  the  barrel.  A  tube,  provided 
with  a  stop-cock,  passed  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
side  of  the  barrel  in  a  horizontal  direction  along 
a  groove,  in  a  wooden  board,  covered  by  a  thick 
iron  plate,  and  was  then  bent  up  so  as  barely  to 
project  t|jrough  the  iron.  The  receiver  was  no 
longer  a  globe,  or  pear-shaped  vessel,  with  va- 
rious leaky  apertures  in  it,  but  a  bell-shaped,  hol- 
low, glass  jar,  which,  turned  with  its  mouth 
downwards,  like  an  inverted  drinking-glass,  was, 
to  use  Boyle's  homely,  but  expressive  words, 
"  whelmed  on  upon  the  plate,  well  covered  with 
cement."  When  the  pump  was  'wrought,  the  air 
in  the  bell-jar,  or  receiver,  was  drawn  out  through 
the  horizontal  tube.  The  reader  fiuniliar  with 
pneumatics  will  recognize  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ment a  device  which  has  been  followed,  with 
trifling  alterations,  in  every  later  air-pump,  down 
to  the  present  day.  Every  modem  air-pump  has 
its  "  plate"  made,  however,  not  of  iron,  but  of 
brass,  or  of  plate-glass ;  and  the  bell-jar  receivers 
are  whelmed  on  upon  the  air-pump  plate,  as 
they  were  in  Boyle^s  day.  One  great  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  was  the  increased  stability 
given  10  the  apparatus,  by  transferring  the  heavy 
glass  receiver,  which  in  the  first  air-pump  was 
fixed  by  a  narrow  tube  to  the  barrel,  to  a  flat  sup- 
port, on  which  it  rested  on  «  broad  base.  Another 
advantage  was  the  avoidance  of  many  apertures, 
which  could  not  be  kept  air-tight,  so  that  air 
should  not  leak  into  the  receiver.  For  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  every  pneumatic  receiver,  or 
other  exhausted  vessel,  lies  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  sea  of  air,  as  a  diving-bell  does  at  the 
bottom  of  1^  sea  of  wnter,  and  the  latter  does  not 
more  readily  rush  into  the  bell,  through  the  small- 
est fissure,  than  air  forces  its  way  along  the  most 
imperceptible  channel  into  the  exhausted  receiv- 
er. In  the  diving-bell  there  is  air,  at  least, 
to  resist  the  intrusion  of  water ;  but  in  the  re- 
ceiver there  is  a  vacuum  soliciting  the  entrance  of 
air.  'nie  fewer,  therefore,  the  valves  and  stop- 
cocks, the  greater  the  chance  of  producing  and 
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preserving  a  good  yacuum.  A  tjiird  adviintage, 
to  mention  no  more,  was  the  facility  which  the 
plate  afforded  for  placing  on  it  any  object,  such  as 
a  candle,  a  barometer,  a  thermometer,  a  piece  of 
clockwork,  a  growing  plant,  or  the  like;  and 
when  the  object  was  exactly  arranged,  bell-jars  of 
various  dimensions  and  shapes  could  be  laid  over 
it,  and  the  pump  set  working.  In  the  first  pneur 
matical  engine,  bodies  intended  to  be  subjected  to 
a  vacuum  were  awkwardly  inserted  by  a  large 
aperture  to  the  top  of  the  receiver,  or  suspended 
within  it  by  strings. 

Boyle  published  the  account  of  the  experiments 
he  made  with  his  second  air-pump  in  1669,  and 
laid  pneumatics  again  almost  entirely  aside  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  In  1676,  however,  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  resuming  the  subject,  and  he  was 
fixed  in  his  resolution  by  a  visit  paid  him  by  a 
very  ingenious  and  inventive  Frenchman,  Denis 
Papin,  whose  name  is  still  connected  witli  one  of 
his  many  devices,  the  Bone-Digesler,  a  peculiar 
high  pressure  steam-boiler,  with  which  he  effected 
strange  triumphs  in  cookery.  He  has  a  place, 
and  a  high  one,  long  overlooked,  among  the  in- 
ventors of  the  steam-engine ;  and  it  will  presently 
appear  that  he  has  a  claim,  also  overlooked,  to  a 
high  place  among  the  inventors  of  the  air-pump. 
Papin  came  to  England  in  search  of  some  situa- 
tion which  might  afford  scope  for  his  mechanical 
genius.  Boyle  had  lost  the  services  of  Hooke, 
whom,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Weld,  he  generously 
released  from  his  engagements  with  him  in  1662, 
(Weld,  vol.  i.,  p.  197,)  in  order  that  he  might  be- 
come curator  and  experimenter  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Papin  for  a  time  became  assistant  to 
Boyle,  whose  indifferent  health  prevented  him 
from  experimenting  much  himself,  and  a  new  se- 
ries of  pneumatic  researches  was  undertaken. 
This  was  the  more  readily  accomplished,  that  Par 
pin  had  brought  with  him  *'  a  pneumatic  puinp  of 
his  own,  made  by  himself,*'  and  much  superior  in 
efficacy  to  either  of  Boyle^s  pneumatical  engines. 

An  engraving  and  minute  description  of  Papin's 
air-pump  are  given  in  Boyle*s  tract,  entitled,  "  A 
Continuation  of  new  Experiments,  Physico-Me- 
cbanical,  touching  the  spring  and  weight  of  the 
Air,  and  their  Efiects,  Second  Part.^'  The  sub- 
stance of  this  tract  was  first  noted  down  in  French, 
by  Papin,  who  performed  most  of  the  experiments ; 
then  translated  by  Boyle,  or  under  his  superin- 
tendence, into  Latin,  in  which  the  treatise  was 
first  published.  Afterwards,  this  was  translated, 
under  Boyle's  supervision,  into  English,  in  which 
it  is  reprinted  in  Birch's  Boyle,  vol.  iv.,  p.  504. 
We  cannot  give  the  original  date  of  the  Latin  or 
English  editions  of  the  tract,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  joint  production  of  Boyle  and  Papin, 
but  the  experiments  recorded  in  it  are  all  dated. 
The  first  bears  the  date  of  July  11, 1676,  (B.  B.  iv. 
519,)  the  last,  February  17,  1679,  (B.  B.  iv.  593.) 
Papin's  air-pump,  which  he  brought  with  him,  is, 
therefore,  at  least,  as  old  as  1676,  which  may  be 
cooaidered  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land.    Its  great  peculiarity,  as  contrasted  wiUi, 


former  air-pumps,  was,  that  it  had  two  barrels. 
It  was,  according  to  Boyle,  Plain's  own  contri- 
vance. The  former,  referring  to  the  use  he  made 
of  the  latter's  mechanical  devices  in  prosecuting 
his  researches,  says,  **  Not  a  few  of  the  mechani- 
cal instruments,  (especially  the  double  pump  and 
wind-gun,)  which  sometimes  were  of  necessary 
use  to  us  in  our  work,  are  to  be  referred  to  his 
invention,  who  also  made  some  of  them,  at  least  in 
part,  with  his  own  hands."  (B.  B.  iv.  506.) 

Papin's  air-pump  was  a  curious  machine ;  it 
had  two  pumps  standing  side  by  side,  the  mouths 
of  the  barrels  being  turned  upwards.  Each  of  the 
piston-rods  terminated  in  a  stirrup  attached  to  its 
upper  end,  and  the  stirrups  were  connected  by 
a  rope  or  cord,  which  passed  over  a  vertical 
grooved  wheel  or  large  pulley  fixed  on  a  movable 
axis.  To  work  the  machine,  the  exerciser  of  the 
pumps,  as  he  is  called  in  the  original  account,  put 
his  feet  into  the  stirrups,  and  holding  on,  as  it 
should  seem,  by  his  hands,  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  frame-work  of  the  pump,  or  leaning  against 
it,  (for  the  description  is  not  precise  on  this  pai^ 
ticular,)  moved  his  feet  alternately  up  and  down 
as  a  hand-loom  weaver  does,  or  a  culprit  on  the 
treadmill.  The  pistons  or  suckers,  which  were 
bottomless  brass  cylinders,  had  valves  opening  up- 
wards, like  that  of  an  ordinary  water-pump ;  and 
similar  valves  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinders,  which  were  filled  with  water  to  U  oer* 
tstin  height,  that  the  pistons  might  lAove  air-tight 
in  them.  From  the  cylinders,  tubes  passed  to  a 
common  canal,  terminating  in  the  air-pump  plate, 
on  which  receivers  to  be  exhausted  were  laid,  as 
in  Boyle's  second  engine. 

The  advantages  of  Papin's  arrangement  were 
very  great.  When  a  single  pump  is  used,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult,  as  the  exhaustion  pro- 
ceeds, to  draw  out  the  piston  against  the  pressure 
of  the  external  air,  which  comes  towards  the  end 
to  oppose  an  unresisted  force  equal  to  nearly  fif- 
teen pounds  on  each  square  inch,  to  the  extrusion 
of  the  piston.  When  the  piston,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  pushed  home,  it  is  driven  into  the  barrel, 
with  the  same  force  which  resists  its  withdrawal, 
and  is  liable  to  break  the  valves,  or  injure  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.  But  if  the  piston-rods  of  ad- 
joining cylinders  are  balanced  against  each  other, 
as  those  in  Papin's  machine  were,  so  that  the  one 
ascends  as  the  other  descends,  the  evils  described 
are  all  obviated.  The  resistance  which  the  air 
offers  to  the  ascent  of  the  one  piston  is  balanced, 
or  nearly  so,  by  the  force  with  which  it  compels 
the  other  piston  to  descend,  so  that  the  two  hang 
against  each  other  almost  in  equilibrio.  A  very 
slight  expenditure  of  force,  accordingly,  little  more 
than  is  requisite  to  overcome  the  firiction  of  the 
moving  parts,  suffices  for  the  working  of  the  pump. 
A  double-barrelled  air-pump  not  only  exhausts 
twice  as  expeditiously  as  a  single-barrelled  one, 
but  does  double  work  for  nearly  the  same  expen- 
diture of  force.  In  this  respect  there  is  an  essenr- 
tial  difference  between  a  double-barrelled  air-pump 
and  a  double-barrelled  gun.  In  the  latter,  a  double 
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e^kei  is  gained  only  at  the  expense  of  a  double 
expenditure  of  time  and  force.  Two  gun-barrels 
require  twice  the  charge,  loading,  ramming,  prim- 
ing, and  firing  of  one  barrel,  and  take  twice  the 
time  to  load.  In  the  air-pump,  on  the  other  hand, 
'the  working  of  one  piston  renders  much  more 
easy  the  work  of  the  other,  and  diminishes  the 
time  requisite  for  working  both.  Thd  barrels  of 
a  musket  are  isolated,  though  lying  side  by  side, 
and  are  not  mutually  dependent ;  but  the  pistons 
of  the  air-pump  are,  as  it  were,  organically  con- 
nected, like  twins,  and  aid  each  other's  move- 
ments. The  peculiarity  of  Papin's  device  would 
have  been  more  apparent,  if  his  machine  had  been 
csdled,  not  the  double-barrelled,  but  the  twin-pis- 
ton air-pump.  The  twin-pistons  were  not  the  only 
advantage  of  Papin's  pump ;  its  valves  were  opened 
and  shut  by  the  air  which  passed  through  the  aper- 
tures they  covered,  so  that  the  valves  were  self- 
acting,  like  those  of  a  water-pump.  If  the  pistons 
were  only  kept  alternately  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, nothing  else  was  needed  for  the  working  of 
the  machine.  In  Boyle's  pneumatical  engines,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  working 
the  pump,  the  operator  had,  at  every  stroke  of  the 
piston,  to  shut  a  stop-cock  and  thrust  in  a  plug, 
or  to  open  a  stop-cock  and  pull  out  a  plug.  His 
engines,  therefore,  could  not  be  wrought  swiftly. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  Papin's  air-pump 
should  have  been  overlooked  by  most  later  invent- 
ors and  writers,  at  least  in  England.  We  have  not 
found  it  referred  to  in  any  recent  work  of  authority, 
although  its  curious  stirrup-arrangement,  which 
has  been  employed  in  no  EInglish  air-pump,  might 
have  been  expected  to  attract  attention  towards  it. 
Papin  is  mentioned  by  Naime  incidentally,  as  an 
improver  of  the  air-pump,  (Phil.  Trans.,  1777,  p. 
635.)  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  Mathematical  Dictionary, 
(1796,  vol.  i.,  p.  55,)  mentions  Papin's  two  barrels 
and  twin-pistons,  but  not  the  stirrup  arrangement. 
In  Shaw's  Boyle  the  whole  machine  is  described 
and  figured,  but  Papin's  name  is  not  once  men- 
tioned ;  an  omission,  which,  at  the  present  day, 
would  be  considered  inexcusable  in  an  editor  or 
abridger.  The  double  pump  must  pass,  with 
Shaw's  readers,  for  an  invention  of  Boyle's,  yet 
even  the  latter's  great  name  has  not  kept  the  dou- 
ble-barrelled stirrup  air-pump  in  remembrance — a 
significant  proof  how  little  Boyle's  works,  even 
when  abridged,  are  read  by  the  very  historians  of 
his  labors. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  double-barrelled  air- 
pump  that  the  accepted  history  of  the  instrument  is 
chiefly  erroneous,  but  the  mistakes  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  more  complex  engine,  have  ultimately 
involved  in  confusion  even  the  authentic  records 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  earlier  single-barrelled 
pump  was  improved.  Recent  writers  on  pneu- 
matics, having  overlooked  Papin's  machine,  whilst 
they  universally  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
two  barrels  with  the  pistons  counterbalancing  each 
other,  have  attributed  this  great  improvement  to 
Boyle,  to  Hooke,  or  to  Hauksbee,  an  admirable 


observer  and  very  ingenious  mechanician,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Professor  Baden  Powell,  in  his  interesting 
History  of  Natural  Philosophy,  (p.  335,)  says, 
**  Boyle  made  the  first  improvement,  and  reduced 
^e  air-pump  to  nearly  its  present  construction." 
So  general  a  statement,  in  a  brief  popular  treatise, 
would  not  in  itself,  perhaps,  call  for  criticism.  It 
is  quoted,  however,  by  Mr.  Weld,  and  has  con- 
tributed, along  with  other  things,  to  mislead  him 
into  a  curious  error,  which,  if  uncontradicted,  will 
propagate  a  great  mistake.  The  point  of  Profes- 
sor Powell's  statement  lies  in  the  word  "  nearly.*' 
In  our  judgment,  he  uses  it  with  much  too  great 
a  latitude.  Boyle's  two  pneumatical  engines  were 
awkward  in  construction,  and  without  self-acting 
or  mechanical  valves.  They  could  not  be  wrought 
swillly,  and  they  produced  only  an  imperfect  vacu- 
um. Boyle  himself  ingenuously  and  ungrudging- 
ly acknowledges,  that  Guericke's  pumps  exhausted 
better  than  his.  In  compliment  to  his  beautiful 
Pneumatic  Researches,  the  whole  of  Europe,  de- 
signedly passing  by  the  prior  claims  of  the  Burgo- 
master of  Magdeburgh,  called  the  air  pump  **  Vacu- 
vm  Boylianumy  Boyle  accepted  the  name,  not 
as  a  compliment,  but  as  a  designation  of  what  he 
intended  when  he  used  the  word  vacuum  in  his 
treatises.  It  referred  to  something  between  an 
absolute  plenum  and  an  absolute  vacuum.  It  ap- 
proached to  the  latter,  but  fell  short  of  it.  It  was 
not  nature's  vacuum,  the  thing  she  so  much  ab- 
horred, but  Boyle's  vacuum,  the  best  that  the 
Honorable  Robert  Boyle  could  produce  with  his 
pneumatical  engines.  It  seems  well  to  notice,  al- 
though it  is  a  digression,  lest  we  should  be  thought 
to  have  forgotten  our  duty  as  biographers,  that 
those  things  are  not  pointed  out  to  disparage  the 
genius  of  the  great  philosopher.  Professor  Powell's 
statement  lessens  instead  of  exalting  Boyle's  claims 
to  our  admiration.  His  merit  lies  not  in  having 
constructed  a  perfect  air-pump,  but  in  having  made 
an  excellent  use  of  a  very  imperfect  one.  There 
is  a  well-known  class  of  painters  who  are  alwa3rs 
wandering  about  in  search  of  **a  good  light," 
whilst  Wilkies  are  completing  great  pictures  in 
dim  garrets.  There  is  an  equally  well-known 
class  of  natural  philosophers,  forever  roving  from 
mechanician  to  mechanician  in  search  of  better 
instruments;  while  others  are  discovering  new 
planets,  new  living  beings,  or  new  elements,  by 
apparatus  which  their  dissatisfied  brethren  can  de- 
monstrate to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Boyle  did 
not  belong  to  this  tribe.  He  spared  no  cost,  or 
time,  or  trouble,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  good 
air-pump,  but  he  did  not  aim  at  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion. With  what  he  was  aware  was  an  imperfect 
instrument,  he  fell  to  work  and  achieved  wondeiB. 
His  clear,  keen,  cautious  spirit  supplemented  all 
defects  in  mere  machinery.  Had  he  possessed,  in 
1659,  one  of  the  exquisite  Parisian  aii^pomps  of 
the  present  day,  his  disooveries  would  nevertheless 
have  been  for  the  time  remarkable  performances. 
Efiected,  as  they  were,  with  his  awkward  pnea- 
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matical  engines,  his  pneumatical  researches  are 
evidences  of  a  rare  genius  for  experimental  in- 
quiry. 

We  may,  therefore,  without  scruple,  affirm,  for 
it  is  the  truth,  that  Boyle*8  valyeless,  single-har- 
relled,  leaky  engines,  with  their  slow-moving  stop- 
cocks, and  plugs,  and  ineffectaal  caulkings  with 
sticking-plaster,  were  very  differently  constructed 
from  the  douhle-barrelled  air-pumps  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  were  still  more  unlike  the 
air-pumps  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries. The  difference,  in  the  last  case,  is  no^  quite 
so  great,  but  nearly  equals  that  between  a  Watt 
and  a  Newcomen  steam-engine. 

The  particular  claim,  then,  set  up  for  Boyle, 
that  he  devised  the  double  air-pump,  implied  in 
the  general  claim  that  he  reduced  the  instrument 
nearly  to  its  present  construction,  may  be  set  aside 
without  further  notice.  That  merit  is  disclaimed 
by  himself,  and  ascribed  by  him  to  Papin.  Hooke 
and  Hanksbee  are  claimants  against  Papin,  not 
against  Boyle.  Professor  Robison  ascribes  the 
invention  of  the  double  pump  apparently  to  both 
of  the  former,  yet,  after  all,  decidedly  to  neither. 
In  one  place  he  states  that  Boyle  "  was  now  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Hooke.'*  *'This  person  made  a 
great  improvement  on  the  air-pump  by  applying 
two  syringes,"  &c.  (Enc.  Brit.,  7th  edit..  Art. 
Pneumatics,  p.  80.)  Professor  Robison  then  goes 
on  to  describe  an  instrument  identical  with  Papin*s 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  valves,  and  constructed 
on  similar  principles.  Instead,  however,  of  the 
stirrups,  connected  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pul- 
ley, the  pistons  are  raised  and  depressed  by  a  pin- 
ion or  cogged  wheel,  working  into  racks  cut  on 
the  piston  rods,  as  the  single  piston  was  moved  in 
Boyle*s  pneumatical  engines.  No  date  is  assigned 
to  this  sdleged  invention  of  Hookers,  nor  does  its 
describer  quote  or  name  any  work  in  justification 
of  his  statement.  Professor  Robison  then  describes 
Hauksbee's  pump,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  instrument  attributed  to  Hooke,  except  that  it 
is  provided  with  the  former's  well-known  long 
gauge — an  appendage  which  measures,  but  at  the 
same  time  diminishes  rather  than  increases,  the 
rarefying  power  of  an  air-pump.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  treatise,  Robison  refers  to  Hooke 
and  Hauksbee  as  if  they  had  been  independent  in- 
ventors of  the  double  pump,  the  priority,  however, 
being  given  to  Hooke ;  yet,  in  concluding  his  his- 
toricail  sketch,  the  latter *s  name  is  omitted,  and  the 
author,  as  if  he  preferred  Hauksbee's  claim,  says, 
'*  the  double-barrel  and  gauge  by  Hauksbee  were 
capital  improvements,  and  on  principle."  (Op. 
cit.,  p.  93.) 

Dr.  Thomas  Young,  generally  so  exact,  is  not 
more  accurate  than  Professor  Robison.  '*  In  the 
year  1658,"  says  the  former,  *'  Hooke  finished  an 
air-pump  for  Boyle,  in  whose  laboratory  he  was 
an  assistant.  •  •  •  Hookers  air-pump  had 
two  barrels."  (Young's  "  Natural  PhUosophy," 
edited  by  Kelland,  p.  278.)  Dr.  Young — a  rare 
thing  with  him — gives  no  authority  for  his  state- 
ment, and  he  evidently  supposes  that  the  first  Eng- 


lish air-pump  of  1658  was  a  double-barrelled  one. 
We  have  already,  however,  pointed  out  sufficiently 
fully  that  1658  or  1659  is  the  date  of  Boyle's  great 
pneumatical  engine,  which  Hooke  ^constructed  for 
him — a  single-borrdled  pump,  with  a  globular  re- 
ceiver directly  attached  to  it. 

Erroneous  as  Dr.  Young's  statement  certainly 
is,  it  apparently  derives  the  fullest  confirmation 
from  the  announcement  made  by  Mr.  Weld  in  his 
*'  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  that  that  body 
possesses  a  double-barrelled  air-pump  presented  to 
it  by  Boyle  in  1662  (Vol.  i.,  p.  97.)  This  instru- 
ment is  shown  to  visitors,  and  can  be  seen  for  our 
readers  themselves  at  Somerset  House.  Its  bar- 
rels are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
the  piston-rods  have  racks  working  into  an  unu- 
sually large-toothed  wheel  or  pinion  moved  by  a 
handle.  'Ilie  whole  instrument  resembles  an  air- 
pump  of  the  present  day. 

It  should  seem  at  first  sight  impossible  to  ques- 
tion evidence  so  demonstrative  of  the  true  date  of 
the  double  pump,  as  that  supplied  by  the  existence 
in  the  Royal  Society's  collections,  of  an  air-pump 
presented  to  it  by  Boyle,  and  preserved  since  1662 
in  its  museum.  Mr.  Weld's  statement,  however, 
will  not  bear  examination.  He  has  himself,  with- 
out intending  it,  supplied  one  of  the  means  of  dis- 
proving its  accuracy.  In  the  first  volume  of  bis 
History,  (p.  96,)  he  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  the  Journal  Books  of  the  Roy^il  Society. 
"  January  2,  1660,  (O.  S.)  The  Society  again 
met,  when  Lord  Brouncker  was  desired  to  prose- 
cute the  experiments  of  the  Recoyling  of  Gnnns, 
and  to  bring  it  in  against  the  next  meeting,  and 
Mr.  Boyle  his  Cylinder." 

In  explanation  of  the  last  allusion,  Mr.  Weld 
furnishes  a  note.  '*  This  refers  to  the  air-pump, 
which,  according  to  Professor  Powell,  he  reduced 
to  nearly  its  present  construction.  The  reader  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  original  air-pump 
alluded  to  above,  and  constructed  by  Boyle,  was 
presented  to  the  society  by  him  in  1662,  and  still 
remains  in  their  possession.  //  consists  of  ti§Q 
barrels  "  Thie  text  and  the  annotation  plainly 
contradict  each  other.  Had  Mr.  Weld  considered, 
he  would  have  seen  that  an  instrument  emphati- 
cally called  a  cylinder,  because  provided  with  one 
barrel,  could  not  possibly  be  provided  with  two 
barrels.  The  air-pump  the  Royal  Society  now 
possesses  is  not,  then,  the  one  the  society  request- 
ed Mr.  Boyle  to  bring  to  its  meetings  in  1660. 
Neither  is  it  the  instrument  which  he  formally 
presented  to  the  society  in  1662 ;  for  he  had  not  a 
double  air-pump  in  his  possession  till  1676,  when 
he  made  use  of  Papin's.  Mr.  Weld's  date  of 
1662  can  only  apply  to  Boyle's  pneumatical  eft- 
gine  completed  in  1650.  We  have  direct  evidence, 
however,  of  the  most  weighty  kind,  to  show  what 
the  instrument  really  was  which  Boyle  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society.  In  his  '*  Continnation  of 
New  Experiments  PhyBioo-Mecfaanical,  toadu^g 
the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Alt;  Oxford, 
1669,"  already  referred  to,  as  containing  the  d^ 
scription  of  his  second  pneumatical  engine,  th« 
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following  passage  occurs  :  "  Being  obliged  to 
make  some  journeys  and  removes,  which  allowed 
me  no  opportunity  to  prosecute  the  experiments,,! 
had  made  no  very  great  progress  in  my  design  be- 
fore the  convening  of  an  illustrious  assembly  of 
Virtuosi,  which  has  since  made  itself  sufficiently 
known  under  the  title  of  tlie  Royal  Society.  And 
having  then  thought  fit  tamake  a  present  to  per- 
sons so  like  to  employ  it  well  of  the  great  engine 
I  had  till  then  made  use  of  in  the  physico-mechan- 
ical  experiments  about  the  air,"  &c.  (Preface, 
1,  2.)  This  decides  both  what  the  instrument 
was,  and  the  date  of  its  being  given  to  the  society. 
It  was  the  first  or  great  pneumatical  engine  of 
1659,  and  was  presented  to  the  Virtuosi  before 
their  incorporation  as  the  Royal  Society,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  July,  1662.  (Weld, 
vol.  i.,  p.  121.) 

Further  evidence  is  not  required  ;  but  it  seems 
well  to  notice,  since  a  claim  is  set  up  for  Hooke 
as  having  made  a  double-barrelled  pump  in  1660, 
or  before  1662,  that  we  have  what  amounts  to  a 
disclaimer  of  this  from  him.  Waller,  in  his 
*'  Life  of  Hooke,"  after  quoting  a  statement  of 
the  latter's,  already  given  in  reference  to  his 
share  in  constructing  Boyle's  first  pump,  adds: 
*'  The  draught  of  this  air-pump  and  all  its  parts, 
as  it  was  after  published  by  Mr.  Boyle,  I  have 
now  by  me,  designed  by  Mr.  Hooke,  and  I  have 
heard  him  say,  he  was  then  sent  to  London  by 
Mr.  Boyle  to  get  the  barrel  [not  barreis]  and  other 
parts  of  that  enerine,  which  could  not  be  made  at 
Oxford."— (P.  V) 

In  a  curious  way,  also,  we  have  the  united  tes- 
timony of  Boyle  and  Hooke,  as  to  the  configura- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  great  engine.  During 
Boyle's  lifetime,  he  employed  a  Mr.  Faithome  to 
engrave  his  likeness.  The  portrait  is  drawn  in  an 
oval-  or  medallion,  with  pieces  of  apparatus  grouped 
around  it.  The  latter  were  designed  by  Hooke, 
and  one  of  the  two  most  conspicuous  instruments 
is  the  great  pneumatical  engine  with  a  bird  in  its 
globular  receiver.  This  drawing  is  copied  as  a 
vignette  on  the  title-page  of  each  volume  of  Birch's 
Boyle.  Three  letters  from  Hooke  to  Boyle,  of 
date  1664,  containing  references  to  the  portrait, 
and  its  accompaniments,  will  be  found  in  the  Boyle 
Correspondence.  (Birch's  Boyle,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  487, 
488,  and  501.) 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  appear  that 
the  double-barrelled  air-pump  shown  to  visitors  at 
Somerset  House,  is  as  little  Boyle's  original  air- 
pump,  as  the  famous  mace  of  the  Royal  Society  is 
Cromwell's  **  bauble."  The  wreck  of  the  great 
pneumatical  engine  may  still  lurk  in  some  garret 
or  cellar  of  Somerset  House.  If  so,  it  will  be 
readily  recognized  by  a  reference  to  the  original 
drawing,  and  should  at  once  be  transferred  to  a 
place  of  safety  and  honor.  One  of  Otto  von 
Goericke's  air-pumps  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
library  at  Berlin.  All  lovers  of  letters  and 
acienoe  wonld  attach  a  high  value  to  Boyle's  aii^ 
pamp,  should  it  be  recovered.  It  would  be  pre- 
cious as  a  personal  relic  of  Boyle  and  Hooke,  and 


aA  a  memento  of  the  many  great  men  who  bandied 
it,  and  gazed  on  it,  and  learned  from  it  to  alter  aU 
their  conceptions  of  the  properties  of  the  air.  It 
would  be  a  monument  also,  and  visible  symbol  of 
great  discoveries,  and  preserve  on  permanent  rec- 
ord, not  the  model  or  effigy,  perhaps  inaccurate, 
of  the  original  air-pump,  but  the  great  pneumatic- 
engine  itself,  which,  represented  for  the  time  the 
ingenuity  of  some  of  the  most  ingenious  men  of 
the  age.  Such  rejoicings,  however,  are  prema- 
ture. Although  it  is  nobly  represented  by  an  un- 
broken succession  of  no  degenerate  descendants, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  original 
air-pump,  like  the  dodo,  has  long  been  extinct. 

An  ominous  announcement  of  Mr.  Weld's 
makes  this  too  probable.  In  a  comment  on  the 
state  of  the  Royal  Society's  museum  or  reposi- 
tory in  1767,  he  says,  **  There  appear  to  have 
been  a  great  number  of  models  of  machines  and 
curious  instruments;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  these  have  not  been  preserved  intact,  as 
they  would  now  form  a  collection  of  undoubted 
interest."  (History  of  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.^ 
43.)  From,  this  statement,  it  is  plain  that  we 
may  fear  the  worst.  The  wood-work  of  the 
pneumatical  engine  has,  in  all  probability,  been 
devoured  long  ago  by  the  "  great  fire,"  of  by 
some  lesser  fire,  and  its  brass  cylinders  and  ap- 
pendages have  descended  into  the  melting-pot,  to 
emerge  from  it  in  more  ignoble  forms.  None  of 
the  present  curators  or  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, nor  their  predecessors,  for  more  probably 
than  a  century,  are  responsible  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  Boyle's  air-pump,  if  in  truth  it  is  lost. 
Nor  would  it  be  fair,  when  all  things  are  consid- 
ered, to  blame  Boyle's  contemporaries,  or  imme- 
diate successors,  or  to  accuse  them  of  indifiference 
or  neglect.  The  instrument  was  presented  to 
them,  not  as  a  curiosity  or  relic,  but  as  a  machine 
to  be  freely  used  for  Uie  performance  of  experi- 
ments. As  such  it  was  employed  by  the  early 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  till  other  and  better 
air-pumps  came  into  use,  and  were  at  their  disposal. 
During  Boyle's  lifetime  it  would  not  be  valued  as 
a  memento  or  relic,  and  when  we  consider  through 
how  many  vicissitudes  the  society  has  passed; 
how  oflen  it  has  had  to  shift  its  quarters ;  and 
hoy  limited  its  means  of  accommodation  were  for 
a  long  period,  we  cannot  much  wonder  if  the 
pneumatical  engine  was  forgotten  at  some  of  the 
society's  removals,  or  deliberately  abandoned  to  its 
fate.  We  may  at  least,  with  great  reasonable- 
ness, assume,  that  its  fragile  glass  receiver  had 
been  broken  to  pieces,  before  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  strange  inverted  cylinder, 
an  awkward  wooden  tripod,  which  would  then  re- 
main, would  not  readily  be  recognized,  even  by 
instrument  makers,  as  the  exhausting  apparatus 
of  an  air-pump.  Only  one,  or,  at  most,  two  en- 
gines like  it,  appear  to  have  been  constructed,  and 
these  did  not  long  remain  in  use,  so  that  very  few« 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  would  be  familiar  with 
the  appearance  of  the  great  pneumatical  engine. 
After  Hooke's  death,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
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last  century,  thefe  was  none  living  likely  to  take 
a  special  interest  in  its  preservation.  Some  zeal- 
ous curator,  if  it  then  existed,  would  sweep  it  into 
a  corner,  or  sweep  it  away  as  lumber.  Mr, 
Weld's  original  air-pumpx results  from  the  combi- 
nation of  two  quite  unconnected  facts — the  one, 
that  Boyle  gave  the  Royal  Society  an  air-pump  in 
1662 ;  the  other,  that  the  society  now  {xissesses 
an  old  air-pump.  That  the  latter  is  not  the  orig- 
inal great  pneumatical  engine  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  Boyle,  moreover,  is  not  known  to  have 
presented  more  than  one  air-pamp  to  the  Royal 
Society^  Unless,  therefore,  there  is  evidence  of 
the  most  explicit  kind  to  show  that  the  double- 
barrelled  Instrument  was  once  the  property  of  that 
philosopher,  we  must  hold  it  as  highly  improbable 
that  it  tever  was  in  his  hands.  It  will  presently 
appear  that  it  probably  does  not  belong  to  his  age, 
but  is  an  air-pump  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  few  words  will  conclude  the  early  history 
of  the  English  air-pump.  Papin's  double  pump 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  copied  by 
English  instrument  makers,  so  that  its  stirrup 
arrangement,  in  particular,  was  practically  un- 
known. We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  allusion 
by  Hooke  himself  to  his  having  constructed'  a 
double-barrelled  air-pump,  nor  has  any  reference 
been  given,  by  those  who  affirm  that  he  did,  to  any 
existing  instrument,  or  drawing,  or  account  of  it. 
It  would  be  dangerous,  however,  to  assert  an  ab- 
solute negative  on  this  point,  for  Hooke's  papers 
are  very  numerous,  are  immethodically  arrangfed, 
ill  edited,  and  not  easily  consulted.  Yet  had 
there  been  any  notorious  declaration  of  Hookers 
on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  quoted  by  those 
who  favor  his  pretensions.  On  the  other  hand, 
Waller,  who  sets  up  a  well-founded  claim  on 
Hookers  part  to  Boyle's  air-pump,  limits  the 
claim  to  the  one-barrelled  pneumatical  engine  of 
1659.  Boyle  and  Hooke  were,  from  first  to  last, 
attached  friends,  and  in  constant  communication 
with  each  other.  Had  Hooke  devised  a  new  air- 
pump,  Boyle  was  the  first  person  to  whom  he 
would  have  shewn  it ;  and  even  if  he  had  not  ex- 
plained its  construction  to  Boyle,  the  latter  could 
not  have  failed  to  become  acquainted  with  it, 
through  one  or  more  of  his  large  circle  of  friends 
and  Acquaintances.  Boyle,  however,  who  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Hooke 's  ingenuity  in 
reference  to  the  second  as  well  as  to  the  first  air- 
pump,  speaks  of  Papin's  double-barrel,  as  some- 
thing quite  new  to  him,  and  extols  its  advantages. 
If  Hooke,  therefore,  constructed  a  double  pump, 
it  must  have  been  of  later  date  than  Papin's, 
which  he  may  have  seen,  for  Papin  and  he  must 
often  have  met  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  perhaps 
at  Boyle's  residence.  Ax  all  events,  through 
Boyle's  account  of  the  instrument,  Hooke  most 
have  been  lamiliar  with  Papin's  pump.  Hooke 
(ob.  1703)  survived  Boyle  (oh.  1691)  about  ten 
years*  and  may  have  oonatmcted  a  new  air-pump 
after  the  latter's  death,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  evidence  that  he  did. 
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construction,  of  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a 
figure  and  descriptfon  are  extant,  is  Hauksbee's. 
They  occur  in  a  small  quarto,  "  Physico-Mechan- 
ical  Experiments  on  Various  Subjects,  by  Francis 
Hauksbee,  F.  R.  S."  In  the  preface,  the  author 
says,  **  The  Honorable,  and  most  excellent  Mr. 
Boyle  •  •  •  •  gave  much  light  into  the  causes 
and  operations  of  nature ;  and  particularly  by  the 
invention  of  that  most  useful  instrument,  the  air- 
pump.  The  principal  subject  of  the  following 
papers  is,  an  account  of  grreat  and  further  improve- 
ments of  this  noble  machine,  the  air-pump,  and  of 
many  new  experiments  made  thereby." 

The  date  of  Hauksbee's  work  is  1709,  but  it 
consists  chiefiy  of  reprints  from  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  papers  published  in  earlier  years. 
All  of  these  papers  are  of  later  date  than  1703,  after 
which  we  may  date  the  pump  also.  It  is  not  un- 
important to  notice,  that  it  was  not  made  public, 
and  probably  not  constructed,  till  after  Hooke's 
death.  Hauksbee  speaks  of  it  as  an  improvement 
on  Boyle's  air-pump.  Whether  he  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  Papin's  machine  does  not 
appear,  but  if  familiar  with  Boyle's  descriptions 
of  air-pumps,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  Papin's. 
At  all  events,  Hauksbee*s  pump  (the  long  gauge 
excepted)  is  simply  Papin's,  with  the  stirrup  ar- 
rangement and  pulley  replaced  by  racks  on  the 
piston-rods,  and  a  pinion,  moved  by  a  handle.  The 
advantages  which  attend  the  employment  of  two 
barrels,  with  their  pistons  balanced  against  each 
other,  so  as  to  be  nearly  indififerenttotbe  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  dwelt  upon  at  great  length, 
as  if  they  had  been  realized  in  Hauksbee's  instru- 
ment for  the  first  time.  All  these  advantages, 
however,  are  pointed  out  with  as  much  distinct- 
ness in  the  description  of  Papin's  instrument  of 
1676.  In  truth,  the  excellence  of  Hauksbee's 
pumps  did  not  lie,  as  Professor  Robison  thovght, 
in  the  introduction  of  any  new  principles,  (the 
long  gauge  excepted,)  but  in  the  combination  of 
recognized  principles,  and  in  the  nicety  of  mechan- 
ical construction  of  the  pumps.  They  were  a 
happy  unidu  of  the  best  peculiarities  of  Papin  and 
Hookers  air-pumps.  Hauksbee  adopted  the  double- 
barrel,  counterbalancing  pistons,  and  self-acting 
valves  of  Papin,  but  replaced  his  awkward  stirrups 
and  pulley,  by  Hooke's  rack  and  pinion.  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  Hooke's  supposed 
invention  of  the  double  pump,  has  originated  in 
the  observation  of  his  rack  and  pinion  in  most 
modem  air-pumps.  It  should  seem,  however, 
according  to  the  evidence  hitherto  produced,  that 
Hauksbee,  not  Hooke  himself,  first  applied  the 
latter's  device  to  the  double  air-pump.  Nereithe- 
less,  Hooke  is  entitled  to  be  named  in  connection 
with  his  own  contrivance,  and  thus  he  will  have 
a  threefold  connection  with  the  instrument,  as  dei*- 
viser  of  the  first  air-piimq>,  as  one  of  the  devisers 
of  the  second,  and  as  the  author  of  the  method  of 
raising  and  depressing  the  pistons  in  the  fooxth. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  &at  the  great  merit  of 
the  early  double  pump,  does  not  oonsiBt  in  the 
mode,  whatever  it  be,  employed  to  nofo  U»  pis- 
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B,  bat  in  their  matual  twin  dependence,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  self-acting  valves.  To 
Papin  all  this  merit  belongs.  Whether  he  was 
the  inventor  of  the  instrument  he  showed  to  Boyle, 
we  cannot  positively  affirm.  Boyle  understood 
that  he  was.  Winkler,  who  was  professor  of 
natural  philosophy,  at  Leipsic,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  in  his  *'  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,"  gives  a  good  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  air-pump.  Hauksbee,  and  Leupold  of 
Leipsic,  who  was  contemporary  with  Hauksbee, 
«re  the  only  parties  to  whom  Winkler  refers  as 
having  a  claim  to  be  considered  inventors  of  the 
double  air-pump.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  Pa- 
pin's.  M.  Libes,  in  his  Hist,  des  Progrh  de  la 
Pkysique,  states,  that  Papin  and  Hauksbee  are  the 
only  claimants  of  the  double  pumps;  and  that 
Cotes  of  Cambridge,  a  contemporary  of  Hauksbee, 
attributed  the  invention  to  Papin. — (T.  iii.,  p. 
66.) 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  we  should 
think  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  ^e 
double-barrelled  air-pump  of  the  Royal  Society 
ever  belonged  to'  Boyle.  It  is  possibly  a  relic  of 
Hooke*s,  and  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  more 
probably  a  memento  of  Hauksbee,  and  belonging 
to  the  eighteenth  century. 

By  such  steps  was  the  modern  air-pump  con- 
ducted through  its  first  improvements.  They  were 
but  four,  and  we  briefly  recapitulate  them  here, 
for  the  sake  of  such  readers  as  wish  only  the  fruits 
of  an  historical  investigation. 

I.  1659.  The  construction  of  a  pneumatical  en- 
gine, consisting  of  a  single-barrelled  pump,  with 
a  solid  piston  moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  a 
globular  glass  receiver  directly  conmiunicat\ng 
with  the  cylinder. 

n.  1667.  The  separation  of  the  glass  receiver 
from  the  cylinder,  and  introduction  of  the  air-pump 
plate,  on  which  bell  jars  could  be  placed  and  used 
as  receivers. 

HI.  1676.  The  introduction  of  the  double-bar- 
relled pump,  with  self-acting  valves  in  the  cylinders 
and  pistons,  and  with  piston  rods  suspended  at  op- 
posite ends  of  a  cord,  passing  over  a  pulley. 

IV.  1704.  The  combination  of  the  rack  and 
pinion  of  the  first  and  second  air-pumps,  with  the 
two  barrels,  twin  pistons,  and  self-acting  valves  of 
the  third. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  air- 
pumps,  even  recently,  although  they  do  not  gen- 
erally diflfer  much  in  external  appearance  from 
those  constructed  by  Hauksbee  in  the  beginning 
of  last  century.  The  perfection  of  an  air-pump 
lies  in  certain  nice  mechanical  adjustments  of  con- 
cealed valves,  and  other  internal,  and  for  the  time 
invisible,  arrangements,  so  that  mere  similarity  or 
even  identity  of  outward  appearance  is  no  criterion 
of  equality  in  effective  power.  An  ordinary  ob- 
server could  not,  by  a  casual  inspection,  distin- 
guish a  chronometer  which  varies  only  a  second 
in  a  week,  from  a  chronometer  which  keeps  time 
no  better  than  a  Dutch  clock^  We  must  giiaid 
against  the  notion  that  no  improvements  have  been 
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made -since  Boyle's  day,  because  air-pumpa  look 
the  same.  Historians  of  past  successes,  we  woold 
avoid  the  error  into  which  historians  so  easily  fall, 
of  exaggerating  the  past  because  it  is  the  past. 
The  catholic,  generous  Boyle,  were  he  to  revive 
among  us,  would  gaze  with  wonder  and  delight  at 
our  glass-barrelled,  glass-plated,  exquisite  air- 
pumps,  and  cease  to  call  his  own  the  great  pneu- 
matical engine. 

We  have  seen  what  Boyle's  air-pump  was. 
We  have  now  briefly  to  see  what  he  did  with  it. 
Here,  no  Hooke  nor  Papin  can  divide  the  merit 
with  him.  Boyle  was  not  eminently  constructive, 
as  they  were,  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  devices, 
but  he  was  very  inventive  in  devising  appropriate 
experiments,  and  he  could  always  compass  their 
execution.  Hence  it  happened,  that,  though  Otto 
Guericke,  a  man  of  great  genius,  had  the  start  of 
Boyle  by  some  five  years,  the  latter  made  so  much 
better  use  than  Guericke  of  the  air-pump,  that  it 
was  named,  by  admiring  Europe,  Boyle's,  not 
Guericke's,  machine. 

There  are  few  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  atmosphere  which  he  did  not  learn  for  himself, 
and  teach  to  others,  by  his  instrument.  Its  vital 
or  life-sustaining  powers  he  understood  better  than 
most  even  of  the  learned  physicians  and  naturalists 
of  his  time.  He  made  some  progress  in  investi- 
gating the  chemical  relations  of  the  air,  and  in- 
geniously converted  his  pneumatical  engine,  as 
occasion  required,  into  a  retort,  an  alembic,  a  still 
with  its  condenser,  and  a  gas  apparatus,  in  which 
he  evolved  and  liquefied  fumes  and  vapors,  and 
eliminated  gases  by  '*  corrosion  and  fermentation." 
Galileo,  Torricelli,  Pascal,  Guericke,  and  others, 
had  shown  that  air  is  heavy,  and  that  it  exerts  a 
great  pressure  on  all  bodies  within  it.  Boyle  mul- 
tiplied and  varied  the  proofs  of  this  by  endless  im- 
pressive and  convincing  experiments.  He  made 
a  tolerable  approximation  towards  exactly  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  air,  as  compared 
both  with  water  and  mercury,  and  came  nearer 
the  true  number  than  any  of  his  early  contempo?- 
raries. 

The  power  of  air  to  conduct  sound  had  been 
•long  vaguely  credited,  then  doubted,  and  finally, 
as  it  appeared,  proved  not  to  exist.  Endeavors 
had  been  made  to  settle  the  question  by  very  in- 
genious experiments  with  the  Torricellian  vacuum, 
in  which  a  sounding  body  was  placed,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that,  when  made  to  vibrate,  no  sound 
would  be  heard.  Allowance,  however,  was  not 
made  for  the  conducting  power  of  the  vnlU  en- 
closing the  vacuum,  and  the  trial,  in  consequence, 
was  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the 
sounding  body  to  strike  on  the  solid  glass  boun- 
daries of  the  void,  as  the  tongue  or  hammer  of  a 
bell  strikes  the  bell.  A  sound,  accordingly,  loud 
and  clear,  was  heard,  and  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  the  presence  of  air  is  not  essential  to 
the  conduction  of  sounds,  even  when  those  are  pro- 
duced, like  the  cries  of  birds  flying  high  in  IIm 
air,  or  a  peal  of  thunder,  in  circumstances  where 
they  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  along  solid  oon- 
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duotois.  Gnericke  repeated  the  trial  with  his  air- 
pump,  and  found  that  sound  was  not  transmitted 
through  a  vacuum.  The  experiment,  however, 
taught  him  little.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
'expected  the  absence  of  air  to  annihilate  sound. 
He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  if  air  conducted 
sounds,  we  ^ould  not  hear  these  when  much  to 
the  leeward  of  a  sounding  body.  Gnericke  con- 
founded the  transference  of  sounds,  by  a  series  of 
waves  or  undulations,  through  the  air,  with  its 
carrying  or  conveyance,  like  smoke  ky  the  air.  A 
mistake  of  the  same  kind  is  constantly  made  in 
reference  to  all  the  physical  forces,  such  as  light 
and  heat,  which  are  propagated  by  undulations  or 
vibrations^  A  simple  experiment  and  a  familiar 
observation  will  correct  ^e  false  conception,  and 
show  what  misled  Guericke.  The  experiment  is 
to  drop  a  stone  into  a  still  pool.  A  ring-like  un< 
dulation  immediately  commences  to  travel  from  the 
place  where  the  stone  plunged  into  the  water,  and, 
increasing  in  diameter,  spreads  on  every  side,  till 
it  reaches  the  shores  of  the  lake.  But  the  outer 
wave  which  ripples  on  the  shore  is  not  the  very 
water  which  the  stone  first  disturbed.  Each  par^ 
tide  of  watei  changes  its  place  very  little,  and 
moves  only  through  a  small  space,  although  the 
impulse  commenced  by  the  stone  travels  over  a 
wide  area.  A  sounding  body  causes  air  to  undu- 
late, as  the  stone  does  the  water. 

The  observation  which  may  be  considered  equiv- 
alent to  an  experiment  tried  for  us  by  nature,  is 
the  spectacle  of  a  field  of  growing  com,  shaken  by 
a  gentle  wind.  When  we  look  at  such  a  field, 
we  see  wave  afVer  wave  sweep  over  the  nodding 
gnitk  from  one  side  of  the  cultivated  space  to  the 
opposite.  The  ears  of  com,  however,  have  not  been 
swept  from  one  comer  of  the  field  to  the  other.  Each 
car,  anchored  by  its  stalk  to  the  soil,  has  only 
moved  forward  a  little  space  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  then  moved  back  to  its  original  po- 
sition. Sound  travels  through  the  atmosphere  in 
the  same  way,  not  home  along  with  moving  par- 
tiolee  of  the  atmosphere,  which  fly  like  arrows, 
carrying  the  sound  with  them,  but  propagated  as 
a  vibration  transferred  from  particle  to  particle  of 
the  air,  which  is  thrown  into  undulations,  but  does 
not  flow  as  a  current.  The  effect  of  a  sounding 
hody  on  the  atmosphere  is  like  that  produced  when 
we  strike  the  first  of  a  long  row  of  billiard-balls, 
so  as  to  make  it  impinge  on  the  second.  An  im- 
pulse runs  along  the  line,  moving  each  intermediate 
ball  very  little,  but  causing  the  last  to  fly  off  from 
the  row.  Another  striking  illustration  of  what 
we  are  seeking  to  explain,  is  supplied  by  the  firing 
of  a  great  gun.  The  flash  of  the  cannon  is  ren- 
dered visible  to  the  eye  by  a  series  of  very  swift 
undulations,  which  travel  in  every  direction  from 
the  cannon  as  a  centre.  The  sound,  in  like  man- 
ner, by  slower  undulations  through  the  atmos- 
'l^ere,  reaches  the  ear,  whilst  the  smoke  does  not 
itdiate  from  a  centre,  but  is  carried  by  the  air 
icutirely  to  windward. 

How  far  Boyle  understood  all  this,  we  cannot 
ffocisely  tell,  but  he  was  one  whom  no  theory 


would  prevent  from  snlqecting  to  direct  trial,  i 
he  thought  experiment  only  could  decide.  Unde- 
terred by  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Guez^ 
icke  and  others,  he  tried  for  the  first  time,  in  an 
unexceptionable  way,  whether  sounds  are  inaudi- 
ble in  a  vacuum.  His  experimentum  aruds  was 
as  simple  and  elegant  as  it  was  decisive.  He 
hung  within  the  globular  receiver  of  his  greal 
pueumatical  engine,  by  a  thin  string,  a  watch  with 
its  case  open.  The  receiver  was  large  enough  ts 
contain  sixty  wine-pints  of  fluid,  so  that  the  watdi, 
suspended  in  its  centre,  was  far  removed  from  the 
glass  walls  of  the  globe. 

The  sounding  body  was  thus  detached  from  all 
solid  conductors,  the  thin  string  excepted,  whidi 
was  as  slight  a  conductor  as  well  could  be  used  to 
support  the  watch.  When  all  had  been  arranged, 
the  air  was  slowly  withdrawn  from  the  receiver, 
and  the  beating  of  the  time-piece,  which  was  loudly 
audible  at  first,  fell  fainter  and  fiiinter  upon  the 
ear  as  the  exhaustion  proceeded,  till  at  length  it 
ceased  to  be  audible  at  all,  whilst  the  silent  handi 
moved  as  before  round  the  dial  plate,  showing  that 
the  movements  of  the  watch  had  not  ceased,  but 
only  their  sound.  The  air  was  then  slowly  read- 
mitted, when  the  sound  reappeared,  waxed  louder 
and  louder,  and  finally  reached  its  previous  in- 
tensity, when  the  receiver  was  filled,  as  at  first, 
with  air. 

l^e  experiment  was  repeated  by  Boj^e  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  the  ingenuity  of  later  observers 
has  supplied  many  contrivances  for  making  the 
experiment  demonstrative  to  large  audienees,  by 
whom  the  ticking  of  a  time-piece  could  not  be 
heard.  The  original  trial,  however,  was  coaq>]ete. 
Since  Boyle's  time,  no  natural  philosopher  has 
doubted  that  the  air  is  the  great  and  essential  me- 
dium of  sound. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  necessity  of  air  to 
the  maintenance  of  combustion  must  have  been 
more  or  less  distinctly  perceived,  yet  the  notions  of 
the  ancients  on  the  subject  were  at  the  best  very 
vague.  Nor  could  Boyle  do  more  than  dissipate 
some  of  the  vagueness ;  yet  he  did  a  great  deal. 
With  untiring  patience,  he  inclosed  in  his  engine 
lighted  candles,  portfires,  loaded  pistols,  which  he 
fired  by  dexterous  contrivances,  and  many  other 
arrangements  of  combustible  bodies,  which  he 
rapidly  cut  oflT  from  a  supply  of  air,  or  did  not 
kindle,  as  in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  till  the  air 
was  withdrawn.  He  did  not  interpret,  or  he  mis- 
interpreted much  that  he  saw  that  was  instructive 
enough ;  but  he  understood  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  witnessed.  He  could  not  only  infallibly  demon- 
strate that  without  air,  flame  could  not  exist,  but 
he  dimly  foresaw  what,  apparently,  might  be  easily 
apprehended,  and  yet  was  not  clearly  peioetved  till 
a  century  later,  that  a  burning  body  is  not  parting 
with  some  fiery  essence  or  principle  to  the  air,  the 
loss  of  which  renders  it  incombustible,  but  is  iob> 
bing  the  air  of  a  part  of  its  substance,  whidi  is 
added  to  the  burning  mass,  and  makes  it  insas- 
oeptible  of  combustion.  If  a  flaming  candle  owed 
its  luminousness  simply  to  its  giving  off  i 
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mable  principle,  it  should  flame  brightest  in  a 
Yaeuam,  which  would  solicit  the  evolution  of  the 
principle  of  heat  and  light,  whereas  a  candle  will 
not  flame  at  all  in  a  void,  but  disappears,  as  if 
snuflBM  out  by  inrisible  snuflfers.  The  tnoon  has 
no  atmosphere,  and,  therefore,  we*may  be  certain 
no  tallow-chandlers,  no  camphine  lamps,  or  coal 
gas  companies.  No  lunar  Diogenes  goes  about 
seeking  for  an  honest  man,  at  least  with  a  lantern. 
The  only  torch  that  would  suit  a  Cynic  in  the 
moon,  is  the  electric  light,  which  feeds  upon  elec- 
tricity, and  not  upon  air. 

Imperfect  as  Boyle's  views  on  combustion  were, 
they  greatly  exceeded,  in  clearness,  those  of  his 
immediate  successors.  It  was  by  defect  and  omis- 
sion that  he  erred,  as  well  as  Mayow  and  Hooke, 
who  also,  for  their  time,  had  unusually  accurate 
notions  of  the  nature  of  combustion,  rather  than 
by  holding  positively  erroneous  opinions.  After 
those  clear  thinkers  came  the  dark  middle  age  of 
modem  chemistry,  with  its  chimera  of  a  **  phlo- 
giston," or  invisible,  unsubstantial  fire-essence,  in 
theory  an  entity  and  yet  a  nonentity ;  in  fact,  a 
veritable  dark  lantern,  which  Lavoisier  at  last 
succeeded  in  knocking  to  pieces,  afler  satisfying 
every  reasonable  person  that  there  never  had  been, 
at  any  time,  a  light  within  the  lantern  to  make  it 
worth  preserving.  A  hundred  years  of  retro- 
grade speculation  on  combustion,  divide  Boyle's 
clear  views  on  the  subject  from  the  clearer  but 
still  defective  views  of  Cavendish,  Watt,  Priest- 
ley, and  Scheele,  which  culminated  in  Lavoisier *s 
clearest  announcement  of  the  theory  of  burning, 
in  which,  nevertheless,  as  in  the  sun,  the  tele- 
scope of  a  more  modern  chemistry  can  see  dark 
spaces. 

Respiration  and  combustion  are  closely  analo- 
gous as  chemical  phenomena.  The  first  man  that 
quickened  a  smouldering  brand  by  blowing  upon 
it,  had  discovered  that  the  breath  of  life  is  also 
the  nourisher  of  flame.  The  eastern  moralist 
compared  life  to  a  vapor.  The  quenched,  invert- 
ed torch,  was  a  classical  emblem  of  death,  and 
the  modem  poet  sings  of  the  *'  Vital  spark  of 
heavenly  flame."  Boyle  was  one  of  the  first  to 
give  such  expressions  a  literal  signification,  and 
to  announce,  with  no  little  clearness,  the  aphor- 
ism of  modern  chemistry,  that  no  gas  or  gaseous 
mixture,  in  which  a  candle  goes  out,  will  support 
animal  life.  As  he,  like  all  the  chemists  of  his 
century,  confounded  the  various  gases  under  a 
common  name  of  air,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  announce  the  aphorism  in  the  terms  we 
now  do,  but  he  substantially  gave  expression  to 
it.  No  subject  interested  him  more  than  the  re- 
lation of  life  to  air.  He  tried  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  many  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed, 
very  cruel,  as  to  the  influence  of  a  vacuum  on 
living  animals. 

It  was  with  no  wanton  cruelty,  still  less  in  the 
spirit  of  philosi^ic  indiflerence,  that  Boyle  t01^ 
tufed  animals.  Burnet  tells  ns  that  his  sensitive- 
nesB  to  their  soarings  made  him  abandon  the 
study  of  anatomy,  in  that  age  prosecuted  with  a 


needless  amount  of  infliction  of  pain  on  living 
creatures.  We  can  well  believe  this,  for  it  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  amiability  and  benevo- 
lence of  Boyle's  character  ;  but  no  indications  of 
his  humanity  appear  in  the  records  of  his  pneu- 
matic researches.  Experiments  which  would 
shock  our  readers  if  but  alluded  to,  and  which 
involved  inconceivable  and  protracted  agony  to 
their  subjects,  are  as  calmly  related  as  if  they 
had  been  performed  upon  a  candle  or  a  time- 
piece. This  would  not  seem  wonderful  in  a 
strictly  scientific  narration,  which  supposed  pain 
taken  for  granted,  and  left  it  unnoticed.  But  it 
was  not  Boyle's  way  to  progress  through  a  sub- 
ject, like  a  railway  train  implicitly  guiddd  by  the 
rails,  nor  even  like  a  stage-coach,  keeping,  on  the 
whole,  the  middle  of  the  road.  He  got  over  his 
ground  as  travellers  ride  across  Salisbury  Plain, 
by  a  kind  of  zig-zag  progression,  which  can  make 
the  sharpest  angles  on  either  side  without  risk  of 
breaking  a  fence,  or  striking  a  wall,  or  falling 
over  a  bridge.  Yet  not  a  whisper  does  he  utter 
as  to  the  cruelties  he  was  perpetrating,  although 
Hooke,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  un- 
amiable  man,  when  describing  an  experiment  on 
a  living  animal,  cannot  forbear  giving  vent  to  re- 
morseful expressions  as  to  the  pain  which  the 
experiment  cost  himself  as  performer  and  specta- 
tor, nor  omit  recording  that  he  will  never  repeat 
so  cniel  a  deed.  Tlie  explanation  of  the  anomaly 
is  to  be  found  in  the  intense  conviction  Boyle  had, 
that  his  air-pump  experiments  would  immensely 
improve  physiology,  enlarge  men's  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  respiration,  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  physician  new  methods  of  lessening  human 
sufl!ering. 

The  stream  of  Boyle's  benevolence  had  scooped 
for  itself  one  great  channel,  in  which,  fraught  with 
gifts  for  his  brethren,  it  all  ran.  He  thought  not 
of  the  agonies  of  a  bird,  when  its  pantings  in  the 
vacuum  promised  to  teach  him  how  to  cheat  con- 
sumption out  of  her  victims.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  Harvey's  great  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  bad  filled  the  disciples  of 
Bacon  with  as  extravagant  expectations  as  to  the 
results  which  should  flow  from  the  extension  of 
his  discovery,  as  men  now-a-days  anticipate  from 
the  triumphs  of  galvanism.  The  sacredness  of 
even  human  life  was  forgotten.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  at  the  present  day,  that  the  chief  phy- 
sicians of  London,  contemporary  with  Boyle,  ap- 
plied to  the  presiding  physician  of  Bedlam,  for  a 
lunatic,  into  whose  veins  they  proposed  to  inject 
an  animal*s  blood.  When  this  extraordinary  re- 
quest was  refused,  they  succeeded  in  persuading 
a  crazy  scholar,  an  emeritus  out-pensioner  of  St. 
Luke's,  though  not  on  its  roll,  to  submit  to  have 
sheep's  blood  transfused  into  his  blood-vessels. 
Henry  Oldenburgh,  the  thrifty  Seoretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  may  still  be  heard,  in  an  existing 
letter  in  the  Boyle  Correspondenoe,  chuckling 
over  the  crazy  man  risking  life  and  whai  n^' 
mained  of  reason,  for  a  guinea  ! 

When  men  fared  so,  we  cannot  wonder  that  it 
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went  ill  with  pigeons  and  frogs.  Boyle  forgot 
ererjTthing  l^ut  the  mighty  improTements  in  medi- 
cine which  were  likely  to  result  from  his  experi- 
ments, and  showed  no  mercy.  And  it  is  consola- 
tory to  think,  that  the  transient  sofierings  of  the 
innocent  creatures  he  tortured,  have  senred  to  les- 
sen the  agonies  of  generations  of  men,  although 
the  state  of  physiology  in  his  day  long  prevented 
any  harvest  being  reaped  from  his  trials.  Till 
Priestley  discovered  oxygen,  and  Cavendish  showed 
the  chemical  composition  of  air,  and  Lavoisier  ex- 
pounded the  true  relation  of  oxygen  to  combus- 
tion, respiration  was  an  enigma,  nor  is  it  yet  a 
perfectly  solved  problem.  Boyle,  however,  had 
the  faith  of  genius  in  the  value  of  his  early  ex- 
positions of  the  relation  of  the  atmosphere  to  life, 
and  committed  them  contentedly,  as  a  seed  which 
should  yet  bear  the  choicest  fruit,  to  the  hands  of 
his  successors.  His  good  taste  was  not  so  con- 
spicuous as  his  faith.  In  the  drawing  of  his 
second  pneumatical  engine,  he  has  introduced  a 
revolting  picture  of  a  miserable  cat  struggling  in 
the  agonies  of  suffocation.  In  his  medallion  por- 
trait, as  .already  noticed,  he  has  a  bird  in  the  re- 
ceiver of  his  air-pump.  The  most  maligned  of 
French  Vivisectors  would  not  venture  on  such 
drawings  at  the  present  day.  Boyle  was  in  many 
respects  before  his  age ;  but  noble  Christian  as 
he  was,  he  was  tinctured  with  its  barbarity.  The 
designs  referred  to,  however,  are  important  proofe 
of  the  value  he  set  upon  his  experiments  on  ani- 


We  can  say  no  more  concerning  his  air-pupip 
researches,  although  much  remains  unnoticed ; 
neither  can  we  dwell  upon  the  services  he  has 
rendered  science  indirectly,  by  the  proofs  he  gave 
of  the  value  of  his  machine  as  an  instrument  of 
research. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  physical  sciences 
which  is  not  indebted  to  the  air-pump.  Optics 
employs  it  to  measure  the  refractive  powers  of 
gases.  The  science  of  heat  has  been  indebted  to 
.  it,  in  the  hands  of  Leslie,  Faraday,  and  others, 
for  great  strides  of  progression.  Acoustics  by 
means  of  it  ascertains  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  propagation  of  sound  through  elastic  fluids. 
In  many  ways  it  is  essential  to  the  researehes  of 
the  natural  philosopher  and  physiologist,  and  it  is 
an  essential  appendage  of  every  chemist's  labora- 
tory. It  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  condensing 
steam-engine,  and  is  employed  on  the  largest  scale 
in  the  purification  of  sugar,  and  in  other  economi- 
cal processes.  If  it  has  failed  in  its  most  gigantic 
application,  that,  namely,  of  the  atmospheric  rail- 
way, Boyle,  at  least,  is  not  to  blame.  Had  the 
projectors  of  that  scheme  looked  back  two  centu- 
ries, and  read  the  philosopher's  wailings  over  the 
failure  even  of  the  best  sticking-plaster  to  close 
the  chinks  in  his  receiver,  they  would  have  thought 
twice  before  they  tried  to  realize  their  project. 
When  we  think  of  all  the  air-pump  has  efibcted, 
we  lael  compelled  to  retract  what  we  have  said 
against  Boyle's  earliest  and  rudest  instrument, 


and  to  unite  with  him  in  calling  it  the  Great 
Pneumatical  Engine. 

Had  our  limits  permitted,  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  dwell  on  Boyle's  other  achievements 
as  a  physical  philosopher.  We  should  have  tried 
to  show  what  an  acute  investigator  of  the  laws  of 
heat  he  was,  often  mistaken,  always  ingenious ; 
sometimes  successful  in  bringing  to  light  striking 
phenomena,  and  elucidating  remarkable  laws.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Great  Britain  the 
famous  Florentine  weather-glasses,  which  the 
short-lived  but  memorable  Academia  del  Cimento 
taught  Europe  how  to  make.  England  came 
thus  to  be  provided  with  delicate  thermometeis 
earlier  than  countries  lying  nearer  Italy ;  and  a 
great  impetus  towards  the  study  of  heat  wasjoom- 
municatcd  to  the  natural  philosophers  of  our  coun- 
try. Boyle  took  a  leading  part  in  prosecuting  the 
subject.  He  devised  some  very  useful  forms  of 
the  thermometer,  and  assisted  in  discovering  a 
process  by  which  the  instrument  might  be  infalli- 
bly graduated,  so  that  all  thermometers  should 
agree  in  their  indications — that  is,  should  point 
to  the  same  figure  on  their  scale,  when  the  heal 
afiecting  them  was  the  same.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, perfect  a  method  of  graduation.  Hooke, 
Halley,  and  others,  went  further  than  he  did,  and 
Newton  outstripped  them  all.  The  modem  ther- 
mometer is  as  much  his  as  the  glass  prism. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  also  to  have  shown 
how  endless  his  distillations,  cohubations,  sublima- 
tions, and  fermentations  were,  and  what  glimpses 
he  got  of  great  discoveries,  which,  neverthekss,  he 
missed.  He  toiled  unceasingly  beside  the  huge  fuf^ 
nace,  which  the  Hermetic  philosophers  of  his  day 
thought  essential  to  their  work,  and  constructed  of 
dimensions  large  enough  to  rival  a  limekiln,  or  serve 
a  glasshouse,  as  may  be  learned  from  his  letters  and 
folios,  by  the  smiling  chemist  of  the  present  day, 
whose  crucible-furnace  would  go  into  his  hat,  and 
his  blowpipe  into  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Boyle 
called  himself  the  "  Sceptical  Chymist,"  bm  ha 
had  a  weak  side  towards  alchemy.  He  was  eon- 
stantly  begging,  borrowing,  or  purchasing  medical 
recipes,  and  much  of  his  time  was  wasted  in  the 
manufacture  of  specifics.  Religious  consideratioos 
probably  precluded  him  from  fiiith  in  the  alchemist's 
long  sought  fur  elixir  of  life,  which  should  confer 
an  earthly  immortality  on  mankind.  The  elixir 
was  the  specific  of  specifics,  which  made  leaser 
specifics  needless ;  the  cure  for  the  one  disease. 
Death,  which  swallows  up  all  others.  Boyle  did 
not  believe  in  such  a  specific,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  Scripture  to  forbid  the  belief  that  the  day  might 
come  when  man's  God-given  skill  should  suooeed 
in  neutralizing  disease,  and  Health  should  walk  aide 
by  side  with  Life  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  tomb. 
Boyle's  furnaces,  accordingly,  were  always  at  work, 
concocting  elixirs  of  health,  but  their  ineffectual  fires 
blazed  in  vain.  The  dyspeptic,  melancholic  elixir- 
maker  himself,  was  a  poor  specimen  of  the  worth  of 
his  specifics,  though  this  was  peihaps  as  it  ahoaU 
be.     The  alchemical  professors  of  transmolaiiet 
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never  bad  by  any  cbanoe  a  penny  in  tbeir  porsee, 
and  the  hermetic  prooeas  always  began  by  the  beg- 
ging  of  80  much  baae  metal  which  the  adept  should 
transmute  into  siUer  or  gold.  Boyle  was  a  stanch 
believer  in  transmutattoo,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to 
be,  for  there  is  no  d  priori  objection  to  its  possibil- 
ity, as  there  is  to  the  possibility  of  a  self-sustaining 
perpetual  motion,  and  in  his  time  there  appeared 
many  proofs  of  transmutation  having  been  effected. 
It  may  be  realiied  any  day.  Boyle  tried  to  multi> 
ply  the  precious  metals,  and  the  gold  showed  symp- 
toms at  least  of  coming.  He  amazed  himself,  and 
alarmed  Newton,  who  counselled  concealment,  by 
an  experiment  where  gold  and  mercury  being  min- 
gled together  grew  very  hot,  and  the  latter  seemed 
going  to  &x.  There  was  nothing  very  alarming  in 
the  experiment,  after  all.  It  was  only  a  costly  way 
of  illustrating,  what  a  little  gunpowder  would  have 
shown  better,  and  a  great  deal  more  cheaply,  that 
chemical  combination  is  accompanied  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat.  Not  long  before  his  death,  Boyle  pro- 
eared  the  repeal  of  a  statute  of  Henry  IVth,  which 
forbade  **  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  silver,"  so 
that  more  successful  transmuten  than  himself  might 
engage  in  the  fixation  of  mercury,  without  fear  of 
their  lives. 

As  a  naturalist  he  was  indefatigable.  He  observed 
for  himself,  collected  specimens,  read  largely,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Every  one  was  pressed  into 
bis  service,  from  the  English  ambassadors  abroad, 
to  the  laborers  in  his  gardens,  and  the  sailors  he  fell 
in  with.  It  was  a  transition  age,  half  credulous, 
half  sceptical,  but  more  the  former  than  the  latter, 
and  many  of  Boyle*s  correspondents  had  eyes  only 
for  the  wonderful.  Among  his  unpublished  works 
is  a  manuscript  record  of  conversations  with  sea- 
captains  and  pilots.  What  wonderful  things  sea- 
captains  behold  we  know,  and  how  ready  they  are 
to  charm  willing  ears  with  them.  Boyle  was  a  very 
cautious,  though  inquisitive  man,  and  had  a  great 
stock  of  common  sense.  He  needed  it  all  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  recitals  made  to  him ;  and 
we  need  neither  wonder  nor  blame,  if  he  sometimes 
stamped  as  authentic,  narrations  which,  in  reality, 
were  half  genuine  mixtures  of  inaccurate  observa- 
tions, unintentional  deceptions,  and  deliberate  lies. 
He  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  on  the 
whole,  Tery  fairly,  if  we  remember  how  imper- 
fect his  winnowing  shovel  was,  and  that  there  was 
but  his  solitary  one  at  work.  We  may  compare 
liim,  as  a  critic  and  methodizer  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  his  time,  to  one  of  the  Califomian  gold- 
washers  of  our  own  day.  Up  to  his  knees  in  water 
he  stood,  provided  with  one  small  wooden  bowl,  of 
his  own  making,  with  which  to  sift  the  gold  from 
the  sand.  Down  came  the  river,  bringing  grains 
of  the  true  metal ;  brassy  pyrites  particles,  which, 
to  many  eyes,  looked  more  metallic  than  the  gold ; 
yellow  mica  scales  glistening  brighter  than  the  py- 
rites ;  pebbles,  gravel,  shingles,  clay,  sand  and  mud. 
With  wonderful  dexterity,  everything  considered, 
Boyle  contrived  to  let  all  but  the  gold  flow  on ;  and 
if  he  occasionally  mistook  grains  of  the  pyrites  or 


mica  for  the  .noble  metal,  let  it  not  be  fbrgotten  that 
his  cautious  temper  made  him  err  on  the  safe  side, 
and  think  it  better  to  save  a  little  dross  which  could 
afterwards  be  purged  out,  than  to  permit  any  of  die 
gold  to  escape. 

What  Boyle  did  in  ph3r8ic8  proper,  in  hydro- 
statics, for  example,  and  in  electricity,  we  must 
pass  by.  His  discoveries  in  these  would  have 
won  a  reputation  for  a  less  versatile  observer. 
We  must  notice  him,  however,  as  the  self-ap- 
pointed professor  of  an  important  art.  We  have 
called  him  already  an  amateur  doctor.  It  would 
be  fairer  to  style  him  an  Emeritus  physician. 
Padua  or  Leyden  might  have  been  proud  of  him, 
and  gave  the  doctor's  hat  to  many  less  accom- 
plished students  of  medicine.  He  knew  anatomy 
well,  and  was  often  present  at  dissections.  The 
meagre  physiology  of  his  time  he  had  more  than 
mastered,  for  his  air-pump  experiments  on  living 
animals  threw  new  light  on  the  great  functions  of 
respiration  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
properties  of  blood  and  bone,  and  of  the  other  se- 
cretions and  tissues  of  the  body,  he  had  made  the 
subjects  of  repeated  analysis.  His  knowledge  of 
natural  history  made  him  familiar  with  the  me- 
dicinal virtues  of  plants  and  minerals ;  and  his 
chemical  skill,  we  have  seen,  was  constantly  ex- 
erted in  preparing  novel  remedies.  He  amassed 
an  immense  collection  of  empirical  recipes,  and 
tried  them  on  himself,  on  his  friends,  or,  through 
the  physicians  he  knew,  on  their  patients.  It  is 
curious,  indeed,  to  remark  his  eagerness  on  this 
point.  Whatever  else  he  and  his  immense  host 
of  correspondents  write  about,  the  majority  of  them 
have  something  to  say  about  specifics.  Now  it  is 
a  request  that  **  the  incomparable  Mr.  Boyle"  will 
send  them  a  little  of  *'  Ens  Veneris."  Then  it  is  an 
announcement  from  a  physician,  that  he  finds  *^Aqua 
Limacum,^^  (snail-water,)  or  some  other  abomi- 
nation, a  powerful  remedy.  It  was  a  certain  way 
to  Boyle's  good  graces  to  send  him  a  new  recipe, 
which  he  acknowledged  by  presenting  the  sender 
in  return  with  one  of  his  choicest  formuls,  or  a 
packet  or  vial  of  some  catholicon,  as  insect  or  shell 
collectors  exchange  specimens.  Every  one  assisted 
him.  William  Penn  sent  Red  Indian  cures; 
Locke  gathered  plants  for  him  at  the  due  season 
of  the  year.  Boyle  came  in  the  end  to  be  gratu- 
itous consulting-physician  and  apothecary-general 
to  a  great  section  of  England.  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  did  not  hesitate  to  submit 
cases  to  him,  and  he  was  a  prompt  ftnd  bold  prac- 
titioner. In  1665  Oxford  gave  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic. 

Doctor  Boyle's  dispensatory  was  a  catalogue  of 
as  vile  abominations  as  ever  sick  man  was  compelled 
to  swallow.  The  compilers  of  the  pharmacopaeias 
of  his  time — for  he  was  not  a  solitary  transgressor 
— almost  seem  to  have  gone  on  the  principle  that 
the  more  loathsome  the  source  of  a  remedy,  the 
more  potent  it  was  likely  to  prove.  Let  invalids 
of  the  present  day  drink  with  composure  their  bit- 
terest potions,  and  be  thankful  that  they  are  not 
required,  as  their  forefathers  were,  to  turn  canni- 
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bals,  and  masticate  powdered  human  skulls,  or  the 
<<  a^es  of  a  toad  burned  alive  in  a  new  pot."  The 
nature  of  the  subject  forbids  enlargement  on  what  is 
an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  science,  in- 
teresting to  the  moralist  as  well  as  to  the  physician, 
and  full  of  humiliating  proofs  that  we  are  all  Clo- 
dioB.  "  What  we  fear  of  death*'  makes  every 
other  repulsive  thing  lose  its  loathsomeness  and 
horror.  Life  is  gladly  purchased  on  the  most 
hateful  terms.  If  any  reader  thinks  we  exaggerate, 
let  him  turn  to  Boyle's  '*  Usefulness  of  Philoso- 
phy," which  he  will  find  abridged  in  Shaw's 
'^  Boyle,'*  vol.  i.,  p.  04,  and  read  the  paragraph 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  If  that  does  not  satis- 
fy him,  he  can  read  on.  He  will  not  read  long, 
without  exclaiming,  with  King  Lear,  "  An  ounce 
of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagi- 
nation." 

In  the  occupations  we  have  described,  more  than 
forty  years  wore  away ;  but  before  we  say  any- 
thing further  concerning  Boyle's  deeds,  it  will  be 
well  to  resume  his  personal  history,  which  we 
carrie^  no  farther  than  the  close  of  his  minority. 
This  may  best  be  effected  by  going  back,  for  a 
brief  space,  to  the  narrative  of  Philaretus.  The 
reader  who  knows  it  only  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
abridged  it,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  wan, 
wasted,  melancholy  countenance,  which  looks  out 
from  the  engraved  frontispiece  of  Boyle's  works, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  connect  that  mournful  face 
with  the  commentary  on  it,  which  his  autobiogra' 
phy  supplies.  Yet  the  account  is  his  own,  and 
we  have  not  selected  passages  which  should  show 
him  to  disadvantage.  Those  which  we  have  taken, 
and  others  which  are  passed  over,  display  him 
rather  as  an  estimable,  than  an  engaging  youth. 
If  he  faithfully  acknowledges  his  faults,  he  Lb  no 
less  careful  to  point  out  his  virtues,  and  this  with 
a  minuteness  and  complacency  not  prepossessing. 

There  were  better  qualities,  however,  in  Boyle, 
than  those  we  have  yet  seen,  and  they  were  des- 
tined, as  well  as  his  weaknesses,  to  an  early  ripen- 
ing. Whilst  resident  at  Geneva,  an  event  occurred, 
which,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  he  was  accus- 
tomed '*  to  mention  as  the  considerablest  of  his 
whole  life."  To  prepare  his  readers  for  this  oo* 
currence,  he  tells  us,  in  language  quaint,  but  dig^ 
nified,  that  up^  to  the  period  of  its  happening, 
'*  though  his  inclinations  were  ever  virtuous,  and 
his  life  free  from  scandal,  and  inoffensive,  yet  had 
the  piety  he  was  master  of  already  so  diverted  him 
from  aspiring  unto  more,  that  Christ,  who  long 
had  lain  asleep  in  his  conscience,  (as  he  once  did 
in  the  ship,)  must  now,  as  then,  be  waked  by  a 
storm."  In  the  dead  of  night  he  was  roused  from 
his  slumbers  by  the  thunders  of  a  fearful  tempest. 
Waking  with  the  alarm  that  always  attends  sudden 
starting  from  sleep,  he  gazed  with  terror  at  the  un- 
ceasing flashes  of  lightning,  till  he  **  began  to 
imagine  them  the  sallies  of  that  fire  that  must 
consume  the  world."  The  noise  of  the  heavy 
rain,  and  the  roaring  of  the  winds,  loud  enough  at 
times  to  drown  the  echo  of  the  thunder,  **  con- 
firmed him  in  his  apprehension  of  the  day  of  judg- 


ment being  at  hand,  whereupon  the  consideimtiaa 
of  his  unpreparednesB  to  welcome  it,  and  the  hid- 
eousness  of  being  surprised  by  it  in  an  unfit  con- 
dition, made  him  resolve  and  vow  that,  if  his  feais 
were  that  night  disappointed,  all  his  further  ad- 
ditions to  his  life  should  be  more  religiously  em- 
ployed." Boyle  does  not  conceal  that  '*  bis  fetr 
was  (and  he  blushed  it  was  so)  the  occasion  of  his 
resolution  of  amendment,"  but  he  also  tells  us  that 
**  the  morning  came,  and  a  serener,  cloudless  sky 
returned,  when  he  ratified  his  determination  so 
solemnly  that,  from  that  day,  he  dated  his  oonver- 
sion."  This  happened  when  he  was  some  foai^ 
teen  years  old.  In  after  life,  Boyle's  religion  was 
conspicuously  free  from  the  recognition  of  dread 
of  punishment  of  crime,  or  the  barter  of  good  wotks 
for  reward,  as  the  grounds  of  Christian  love  and 
obedience.  *'  Piety,"  he  said,  "  was  to  be  em- 
braced, not  so  much  to  gain  heaven,  as  to  serve 
God  with." 

The  piety  which  one  grand  natural  speetade 
awakened,  another  was  first  to  shake  to  its  fbnii- 
dations,  and  then  to  confirm.  Soon  after  ' 
ing  the  thunder-storm,  Boyle  made  so; 
sions  through  Dauphiny  and  the  south  of  France. 
Whilst  at  Grenoble,  *'  his  curiosity  at  last  led  him 
to  those  wild  mountains,  where  the  first  and  chiefest 
of  the  Carthusian  abbeys  does  stand  sealed ;  where 
the  Devil,  taking  advantage  of  that  deep  raving 
melancholy,  so  sad  a  place,  his  humor,  and  the 
strange  stories  and  pictures  he  found  there  of 
Bruno,  the  father  of  that  order,  suggested  such 
strange  and  hideous  distracting  doubts  of  some  of 
the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  that,  though  his 
looks  did  little  betray  his  thoughts,  nothing  but 
the  forbiddingness  of  self-nlespatoh  hindered  his 
acting  it.  But  after  a  tedious  languishment  of 
many  months  in  this  tedious  perplexity,  at  last  it 
pleased  God,  one  day  he  had  received  the  sacra- 
ment, to  restore  unto  him  the  withdrawn  sense 
of  His  favor." 

In  the  sketeh  of*  Boyle  in  the  '*  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,"  of  which  Cuvier  was  one  of  the  writeis, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  resemblance  in  cast  of  mind 
to  Pascal,  which  Boyle's  melancholy  ahowed.  It 
has  been  no  such  rare  thing,  however,  among  stu- 
dents a(  physics  any  more  than  among  men  of 
warm  hearts  and  sensitive  imaginations,  that  Boyle 
and  Pascal  should  stand  alone  as  displaying  iu 
The  ^'Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  has  to  do  with  all 
sorts  of  men,  but  chiefly  with  those  possessed  of 
very  limited  or  very  great  intelleetual  gifte. 
Minds  delicately  poised  are  easily  thrown  oflf  their 
equilibrium ;  like  fine  balances,  which  weigh  to 
the  almost  incredible  fraction  of  a  grain,  and  as  a 
consequence  are  deranged  by  the  presence  of  m 
trace  of  dust  in  one  scale,  and  would  have  m  set  to 
one  side  given  them  by  the  down  of  a  moth*s  wing 
lying  in  one  pan.  Delicate  balances,  also,  are 
easily  strained  if  overloaded ;  and  the  same  law  in 
great  measure  regulates  the  mental  weighing  of 
all  kinds  of  truth.  Students  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences are  often  referred  to,  as  if  their  studies  had 
no  tendency  to  ruffle  the  spirits  or  overtask  the  iit' 


tollecL  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters,  referring 
to  the  stir  whidi  the  public  saoent  of  a  balloon  had 
occasioned,  contrasts  his  own  sadness  with,  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  philosophers  too  much  occupied 
and  delighted  with  the  outer  world  to  brood  much 
inwardly.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned,  that  a  relish 
for  the  natural  sciences  prevents  that  morbid  in- 
troversion of  spirit  which  metaphysical  speculation, 
whether  of  an  intellectual  or  emotional  and  esthet- 
ical  character,  tends  to  encourage,  where  there  is 
a  natural  tendency  towards  inward  brooding.  But 
it  is  the  observation  of  the  striking  phenomena,  not 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  physical  science,  that  has 
the  enlivening  effect.  Naturalists,  of  the  merely 
observing  and  describing  class,  and  experimenters, 
fond  (mly  of  showy  phenomena  and  dexterous 
manipulations,  are  a  cheerful,  grregarious  race, 
delighted  with  a  new  specimen  or  a  new  machine, 
and  happiest  when  imparting  their  pleasure  to 
others.  But  when  we  rise  to  the  great  discoverers 
and  lawgivers  in  physical  science,  we  find  a  vein 
of  melancholy  as  apt  to  show  itself  as  in  impas- 
sioned poets,  or  recluse  metaphysicians,  or  mighty 
painters  and  musicians.  All  the  great  problems 
in  natural  science — as  the  nature  of  heat,  of  light, 
of  electricity,  of  gravity — and  still  more  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  life,  bring  us  in  the  end,  and 
by  few  steps,  face  to  face  with  infinity  and  mys- 
tery. Weary  nights  and  days  are  appointed  to 
him  who  studies  these  things.  Hope  deferred 
makes  the  heart  sick.  Failure  saddens  and  hu- 
miliates the  spirit,  unnerves  the  intellect,  and  em- 
bitters the  temper.  Ambition  and  vanity,  pride 
and  the  love  of  power,  are  in  the  philosopher's  na- 
ture as  well  ^s  in  the  poet's,  and  deaden  or  pervert 
the  love  of  truth.  Brains  can  be  crazed  and  hearts 
broken  by  other  disappointments  than  those  which 
unrequited  love  occasions;  and  in  the  chemist's 
laboratory,  the  astronomer's  watch-tower,  and  the 
mechanician's  workshop,  despair  has  found  many 
a  victim.  And  where  great  genius  is  found  un- 
alloyed, or  little  debased  by  the  meaner  qualities 
of  our  common  nature,  and  the  .love  of  truth 
burns  as  a  pure  light — the  lumen  siccum  which 
Bacon  desired  in  all  philosophers,  and  which  fail- 
ure or  disappointment  cannot  quench — ^the  in- 
stinctive tendency  of  the  highly  giiled  spirit  will 
be  to  include  in  its  grasp  more  than  even  it  can 
compass.  The  intellect,  then,  though  free  from 
all  emotional  bias,  may  be  crushed,  as  Sampson 
was,  by  the  very  triumph  of  its  own  strength.  We 
need  not  wonder,  then,  that  a  certain  melancholy, 
easily  deepened,  is  as  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  a 
Newton  as  a  Shakspeare,  or  that  it  requires  but 
an  apparently  trifling  matter  to  develop  it  in  either. 
Boyle's  sadness  was  the  fruit  partly  of  his  weakness, 
partly  of  his  strength,  He  was  only  some  seven- 
teen when  it  first  preyed  on  him ;  and  the  blame 
of  producing  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  physical  sci- 
ence, in  which  as  yet  he  was  but  a  slender  profi- 
cient. Neither,  however,  could  physics  cure  it, 
lor  "  never  after  did  these  fleeting  clouds  cease 
now  and  then  to  darken  the  serenity  of  his  quiet." 
He  plainly  had  a  natural  predisposition  to  gloom, 
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whidi  a  weak  body  and  a  roving  faney  fikvoied; 
and  thongh  his  occupations  up  to  his  early  resi- 
dence in  Geneva  were  not  at  all  of  a  melancholy 
cast,  they  employed  the  mind  too  much,  and  the 
body  too  little,  to  keep  the  balance  even  between 
them.  Boyle  had  unconsciously,  and  while  yet  a 
youth,  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  friend  and  chief 
counsellor  of  his  later  years,  Archbishop  Usher — 
"  It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out."  The 
sword  had  already,  and  far  too  soon,  began  to  pieice 
the  scabbard ! 

However,  much,  nevertheless,  bodily  or  mental 
idiosyncracy,  or  both,  may  have  predisposed  Boyle 
to  melancholy,  yet  something  more,  as  he  believed 
himself,  was  needed  to  give  it  the  intensity  and 
the  direction  which  it  assumed.  He  referred  hb 
despair,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Satanic  temptation. 

This  is  not  a  suitable  place  or  occasion  for  dis- 
cussing the  Scripture  doctrine  of  evil  spirits,  and 
their  relation  to  man.  But  as  biographers,  we 
cannot  avoid  considering  the  effect  which  the  be- 
lief in  such  a  doctrine,  as  realized  in  his  om'u  ex- 
perience, had  upon  Boyle.  For  the  "  clouds  came 
after  the  rain,"  and  the  temptation  of  disbelief  and 
self-destruction  returned  at  intervals  during  his 
whole  lifetime,  though  never  with  the  original 
severity.  This  fact  supplies  us  with  the  key  to 
much  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  to  unravel  by 
searching  through  all  his  lengthened  essays  on 
heat  and  cold,  the  "  Sceptical  Chymist,"  or  the 
account  of  the  pneumatical  engine. 

Whatever  hypothesis  he  held  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  despondency,  he  could  not  but  have  been  g^reatly 
affected,  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  by  so  dark  a 
temptation  as  that  which  haunted  him.  To  see, 
like  Macbeth,  wherever  he  turned,  a  dagger  thirst- 
ing for  blood,  '^  the  handle  towards  his  hand," 
was  appalling  enough ;  but  it  was  worse  still 
when  the  point  turned  as  if  magnetically  toward 
his  heart,  and  the  blood  for  which  it  thirsted  was 
his  own.  But  when  he  further  believed  that  this 
'*  dagger  of  the  mind"  was  thnist  upon  him  by  a 
fallen  angel,  as  malignant  in  purpose  as  mighty 
in  power,  to  compel  him  to  be  the  instrument  of 
his  own  hopeless  damnation,  his  belief,  whether 
a  wise  or  unwise  one,  could  not  but  greatly  em- 
bitter his  agony.  Yet  whatever  evil  effect  such  a 
faith  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  on  some  of  the 
qualities  of  Boyle's  nature,  few  acquainted  with 
his  life  will  doubt  that  it  put  far  into  the  back 
ground,  or  blotted  out  altogether,  many  of  his 
weaknesses.  The  remembrance  and  revisitings  of 
temptations  so  fearful,  could  not  but  sober  any 
mind,  which  retained  its  integrity  in  spite  of  their 
assaults.  The  applaudings  of  vanity  spontaneously 
hush  themselves,  when  the  reins  of  self-control 
are  trembling  in  the  hand,  and  may  be  dropped 
from  nerveless  fingers  at  any  moment,  or  flung 
away  in  despair.  The  praises  of  this  world  have 
no  attraction  for  one  who  has  lost  his  hold  upon 
it,  and  has  come  against  his  will  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  "  powers  of  the  world  to  come."  Al- 
though the  *'  poor  ghost"  had  been  dumb,  and 
there  had  been  no  claim  of  filial  obedience  upon 
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Hmlet,  or  pnrpoM  of  revenge,  we  should  still 
bsve  heard  him  say  as  he  turned  from  the  spectral 
figure, 

Remember  thee? 
Tea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I  Ml  wipe  away  all  triYial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms  and  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there. 

One  glimpse  of  the  world  of  spirits  introduces 
a  new  perspective  into  that  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  changes. the  standard  by  which  the  value  of 
earthly  things  is  measured.  If  the  dark  visitant, 
however,  stole  away  Boyle's  cheerfulness,  he  took 
also  with  him  his  pride  and  vanity,  and  ennobled 
and  dignified  his  character.  How  compatible  even 
surrender  to  a  despondency  bordering  at  all  times 
on  despair  is  with  the  clearest  good  sense  and  sus- 
tained intellectual  effort,  Cowper's  mournful  his- 
tory sufiSciently  shows.  Boyle,  moreover,  did  not 
surrender.  He  believed  that  he  was  fighting  a 
great  spiritual  foe,  but  he  was  conscious  also  that 
he  had  prevailed.  The  mingled  weakness ,  and 
greatness  of  man,  which  Pascal  wondered  at  and 
mourned  over,  appear  in  nothing  more  than  in  such 
a  battle.  What  can  be  more  humiliating  to  a  man, 
than  to  have  his  individuality  (the  only  thing  that 
really  is  his)  intruded  on  against  his  will ;  the 
chamber  of  his  secret  thoughts,  which  he  would 
not  open  to  those  he  loves  best,  and  could  not  if 
he  would,  made  free  to  the  most  hateful  of  visitors ; 
the  very  citadel  of  Mansoul  with  its  gates  flung 
back  upon  their  hinges,  and  the  daily  haunt  of  evil 
spirits?  There  is  no  humiliation  of  man's  nat- 
ural pride  greater  than  this.  Yet  surely  there  is 
no  arena  on  which  his  God-given  greatness  is  more 
,       manifest. 

That,  impotent  to  roll  the  gates  shut  again,  he 
should  still  retain  courage  to  fight  against  his  ter- 
rible enemy,  and  face  about  and  front  him,  is  one 
of  the  strangest  things  in  his  spiritual  history?  If 
in  men's  battles,  the  victory  is  considered  great  in 
proportion  to  the  prowess  of  the  vanquished,  the 
Christian  militant  raises  the  highest  war-cry  when 
he  exclaims,  "  We  wrestle  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities  and  powers." 

Boyle's  life  was  thus  preeminently  what  every 
man's  life  is,  but  especially  every  Christian's,  a 
battle  and  a  fight.  Melancholy  had  marked  him 
for  her  own  before  his  minority  was  ended,  and  he 
returned  to  England  a  grave  man  at  twenty.  To 
serve  God  and  to  serve  man  was  now  his  deliber- 
ate and  great  aim.  He  did  not  nurse  in  secret, 
and  increase  by  nursing,  his  sadness,  or  excuse 
himself,  on  the  score  of  indifferent  health,  from 
the  most  laborious  tasks.  It  is  true  that  he  kept 
constantly  proclaiming  himself  a  valetudinarian  or 
an  invalid,  and  selected  the  strangest  places  in  his 
scientific  papers  for  announcing  to  his  readers  that 
he  had  a  distemper  in  his  eyes,  a  threatening,  or 
a  fit  of  the  stone,  but  all  the  time  he  was  shaming 
the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  of  his  contempora- 
ries by  the  number  and  value  of  his  labors. 
Time,  which  so  many  valetudinarians  dawdle 
away,   in    unnecessary   restings    and    slumbers, 


Boyle  rigidly  economized.  Tradition  reports  tbst 
in  his  later  days,  when  his  residence  in  London 
and  the  fame  of  his  name  exposed  him  to  count- 
less unprofitable  intrusions,  he  used  on  occasion  to 
hang  out  a  board  with  the  curt  and  peremptory 
announcement  upon  it,  ''Mr.  Boyle  cannot  be 
spoken  with  to-day." 

For  a  considerable  period  after  his  second  re- 
turn to  England,  Boyle  resided  chiefly  at  Stal- 
bridge.  In  1652  and  again  in  1653  he  visited 
Ireland,  and  remained  in  it  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, chiefly  engaged  in  business  arrangements 
connected  with  the  estates  which  his  father  had 
left  him  there.  His  time  would  have  been  spent 
but  unpleasantly  in  that  disturbed  country,  but  for 
the  attentions  of  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  William, 
Petty,  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  modem 
science  of  statistics.  This  accomplished  man  in- 
structed Boyle  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  In 
1654  the  latter  returned  to  England,  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  Oxford,  where,  along  with  Dr.  Wal- 
lis  and  others,  he  kept  up  the  association  of  in- 
genious men  which  afterwards  merged  into  the 
Royal  Society.  It  was  here  also  that  the  *'  great 
pneumatical  engine"  was  constructed,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  1658  or  1659. 

After  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  he  removed 
to  London  and  took  up  his  residence  with  Lady 
Ranelagh.  The  king  was  very  courteous  to 
him,  and  Lord  Clarendon  urged  him  to  enter  into 
holy  orders.  Boyle,  however,  declined  acceding 
to  his  request,  partly  because  he  thought  that 
he  could  serve  religion  more  if  it  was  out  of  men's 
power  to  say  of  him,  as  they  said  of  the  clergy, 
*'  that  it  was  their  trade  and  they  were  paid  for 
it ;"  but  especially,  as  Burnet  tells  us,  because  he 
had  not  '*  felt  within  himself  an  inward  motion  to 
it  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  So  solenmly,"  adds 
the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  *'  did  he  judge  of  sacred 
matters."  In  1665  he  was  nominated,  by  the  ex- 
press desire  of  Charles  U.,  to  the  provoetship 
of  Eton  College,  then  considered  a  post  of  great 
honor  and  profit ;  but  as  it  could  only  be  filled  by 
one  in  orders,  he  declined  it.  In  1666  he  was 
brought  into  great  public  notice  in  connection  with 
an  Irish  gentleman  referred  to  by  Dr.  Birch,  as 
'*  the  famous  Mr.  Valentine  Greatracks,  the  Irish 
Stroker."  He  produced  marvellous  cures  by  a 
process  of  manipulation  closely  resembling  that 
practised  by  the  animal  magnetists  of  the  present 
day.  Greatracks  was  an  honest  and  honorable 
man,  and  Boyle  came  forward  to  attest  the  reality 
of  his  cures.  The  celebratred  astronomer.  Flam- 
steed,  went  to  Ireland  to  be  stroked  by  Greatracks, 
and  was  benefited  either  by  the  stroking,  or  a 
subsequent  attack  of  sea-sickness,  or,  as  he 
thought,  perhaps  by  both. 

In  1680,  the  Royal  Society  elected  Boyle  its 
president,  but  **  a  great  and  perhaps  peculiar  ten- 
derness in  point  of  oaths,"  led  him  to  scruple 
about  coming  under  the  obligations,  which  by  its 
charter  the  president  must  incur,  and  he  declined 
accepting  an  honor  of  which  he  was  so  worthy. 
He  refused,  indeed,  every  dignity  that  was  offered 
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Yarn.  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  HI. 
enjoyed  his  society  and  ftequently  conversed  with 
him,  but  he  sought  no  favors  from  any  of  them 
His  brothers  being  all  noblemen,  he  was  several 
times  ofl^red  a  peerage,  but  he  resolutely  refused 
it,  and  his  reputation  has  been  all  the  more  abid 
ing.  Even  Lord  Orrery,  a  man  certainly  worthy 
pf  remembrance,  is  not  half  so  well  known  out  of 
Great  Britain  'as  his  untitled  youngest  brother. 
In  modest  seclusion  he  carried  on  his  labors,  nor 
did  any  very  remarkable  events  occur  to  diversify 
the  proverbially  monotonous  life  of  the  philosopher 
and  scholar,  till,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1691,  he 
lost  his  sister.  Lady  Ranelagh,  whom  for  nearly 
fifty  years  he  had  loved  with  that  intense  afiec- 
tion,  which  is  often  seen,  aAer  the  effervescence 
of  youth  is  past,  to  unite  brothers  to  their  elder 
sisters.  Boyle  had  but  imperfectly  realized  the 
greatness  of  his  loss,  when  it  was  more  than  com- 
pensated. Before  a  week  had  passed,  he  was 
restored  to  his  sister.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1691,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
His  character  as  a  natural  philosopher  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  been  stated.  He  prac- 
tically ignored  all  speculation  on  physics  which 
was  of  earlier  date  than  Bacon's  publications. 
Aristotle  he  utterly  distrusted,  and  Des  Cartes  he 
would  not  so  much  as  read.  To  open  his  eyes 
on  the  outer  world,  and  to  read  what  it  taught, 
with  as  unbiassed  and  unfettered  a  judgment  as 
he  could  secure,  was  his  great  aim.  He  was  a 
very  cautious  observer,  and  was  seldom  misled 
when  the  whole  facts  came  under  his  own  notice, 
BO  that  he  was  eye-witness  as  weH  as  judge  of  the 
nature  of  the  information  which  a  phenomenon  or 
experiment  furnished.  But  he  was  often  com- 
pelled to  deal  with  other  men's  alleged  facts  and 
observations,  and  then  he  went  occasionally  astray. 
No  later  philosopher  has  described  in  clearer  or 
more  perspicuous  language,  than  Boyle  uses, 
the  phenomena  he  witnessed,  the  experiments  he 
performed,  or  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived. 
Nevertheless,  Boyle  is  intolerably  tedious  and 
prolix  in  all  his  writings,  and  often,  likewise, 
very  immethodical  in  his  arrangement,  and  defec- 
tive in  logical  precision.  He  excused  himself 
from  systematic  discussion  of  the  topics  he  consid- 
ered, because  the  scholastic  successors  of  Aristotle 
had  retarded  the  progress  of  science  by  their  re- 
fined subtleties  and  undeviating  rigid  adherence  to 
false  systems,  as  if  the  evil  had  lain  not  in  the 
system  being  baseless,  but  simply  in  its  being  a 
system.  Hence  even  his  "  Usefulness  of  Philos- 
ophy," which  peculiarly  called  for  the  most  lucid 
arrangement  and  orderly  discussion,  is  an  undi- 
gested rambling  discourse,  which,  instead  of  re- 
sembling the  map  which  a  military  engineer  6r 
railway  surveyor  would  lay  down  of  a  country, 
can  be  compared  only  to  such  a  chart  as  a  natur- 
alist would  produce,  if  he  marked  his  course  by 
tracing  all  the  divergings  from  the  main  route, 
into  which  he  was  tempted  by  the  winged  insects 
he  chased,  or  the  rare  plants  he  turned  aside  to 
gather. 


Like  the  naturalist,  Boyle  wanders  aside  to  tdl 
of  spiders  that  sting  through  the  soles  of  men's 
boots,  or  to  enlist  his  reader's  sympathies  in  the 
risk  of  destruction  which  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
ran  from  his  spilling,  in  the  dark,  some  acid  upon 
them,  or  to  recount  the  vindication  of  the  useful- 
ness of  philosophy  which  was  furnished  by  his 
smelling  out,  still  in  the  dark,  a  bottle  of  harts- 
horn,  with  which  he  efiaced  the  stains  which  the 
oil  of  vitriol  had  produced.  Boyle's  prolixity  has 
done  his  reputation  great  injury.  It  was  quite 
incurable,  for  besides  his  avowed  and  systematic 
want  of  system,  his  early  habits  of  desultoiy 
study  had  unfitted  him  for  the  use  of  a  severe 
logic.  No  restraining  editor,  moreover,  limited 
him  to  so  many  sheets  or  pages,  nor  did  any  judi- 
cious publisher  counsel  terseness  and  condensa- 
tion. The  printer  could  not  frighten  so  wealthy 
an  author  by  the  vision  of  his  bill,  and  Boyle,  a 
very  Marshal  Bliicher,  with  forwards  for  his  mot- 
to, was  always  in  a  hurry  to  be  done  with  what 
he  was  at,  and  on  to  something  else.  He  acted, 
accordingly,  like  the  Frenchman,  who  apologized 
for  writing  a  long  letter  because  he  had  not  time 
to  write  a  short  one.  Boyle  wrote  a  long  treatise, 
and  then  a  long  preface  apologizing  for  the 
length  of  the  treatise,  which  might  have  been  ju- 
diciously shortened  in  the  time  spent  in  writing 
the  apology  for  its  want  of  brevity.  Few  of  the 
busy  modems,  accordingly,  have  read  a  tithe  of 
Boyle's  six  folios ;  no  one,  probably,  within  the 
last  hundred. and  fifty  years,  bnt  the  corrector  of 
the  press,  at  which  Birch's  edition  of  his  works 
was  printed.  His  volumes  have  proved  a  mauso- 
leum, in  which  his  name  has  been  buried,  not  pre- 
served ;  like  those  Egyptian  Pyramids,  which 
are  so  immense,  and  within  so  uninviting  and  in- 
accessible, that  scarcely  one  man  in  a  century 
penetrates  into  their  interiors  far  enough  to  read 
the  name  and  the  character  of  the  king  whose 
^une  they  were  raised  to  commemorate. 

Modem  writers,  however,  if  they  have  read  lit- 
tle, have  not  hesitated  in  many  cases  to  judge  sum- 
marily, as  if  they  had  read  all.  A  tendency  has 
latterly  appeared,  especially  in  this  country,  to 
speak  of  Boyle  as  if  he  had  been  greatly  over- 
rated, had  been  too  long  remembered,  had  little 
intrinsic  merit,  and  deserved  now  to  be  forgotten. 
This  depreciation  of  the  philosopher  is  in  part  the 
fruit  of  a  reaction  against  the  extravagant  praises 
which  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  sucoe»- 
sors  bestowed  upon  him.  Those  praises,  however, 
are  more  extravagant  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
A  sceptical,  critical,  practical  age  like  our  own, 
uses  fewer  words  and  more  subdued  expressions, 
even  when  its  praise  is  hearty  and  sincere,  than  it 
was  the  fashion  of  our  forefathers  to  employ  in 
paying  ordinary  compliments.  If  we  make  this 
allowance,  we  shall  find  little  to  deduct  from  the 
estimate  whic^  w^  formed  from  the  first  of  Boyle's 
genius.  The  able  author  of  the  "  Sketch  of  Boyle," 
in  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  has  justly  observed, 
that  foreigners  of  the  present  day  are  not  likely  to 
be  biassed  in  favor  of  the  philosopher  by  those 
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considerations  which  may  insensibly  warp  the 
judgment  of  his  countrymen.  The  biographer  in 
question,  accordingly,  refers-  to  M.  Libes,  author 
of  the  Hisi.  PfUL  des  Brogrh  de  la  Physigtie^ 
Paris,  1810  ;  as  devoting  a  chapter  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Boyle,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  great- 
ness of  his  physical  discoveries,  and  the  genius 
which  he  showed  in  making  them.  We  may  add, 
that  Cuvier  has  done  the  same  thing  in  the  Biog- 
rapMe  Universeile.  Hoefer,  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Oiimie,  Paris,  1843,  discusses  in  several  chapters 
Boyle's  chemical  discoveries,  and  insists  on  their  in- 
terest and  importance.  Professor  Hermann  Kopp, 
of  Giessan,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Ckemie,  Bruns- 
wick, 1843,  gives  an  admirable  abstract,  of  the 
same  nature,  but  fuller  than  Hoefer's,  and  writes 
in  the  most  cordial  and  eulogistic  terms  of  Boyle's 
merits.  In  truth,  since  Europe  named  the  air- 
pump  and  its  vacuum  after  Boyle,  down  to  the 
present  day,  he  has  had  a  high  place  assigned  to 
him  by  continental  philosophers  of  every  nation. 
Nor  have  all  his  countrymen  in  later  times  written 
disparagingly  of  him.  One  of  the  highest  living 
authorities  on  the  subject  has  pointed  out  a  merit 
of  Boyle's  wholly  overlooked  both  by  his  eulogists 
and  detractors.  Sir  William  Hamilton  (of  Edin- 
burgh) has  shown  that  Boyle  was  one  of  the  first 
distinctly  to  indicate  the  greaC  Catholic  division 
of  the  propetties  of  body  or  matter  into  "  primary 
and  secondary."  Sir  William  refers  to  the,  *'  in- 
trinsic importance"  of  Boyle's  classification  of 
corporeal  qualities,  and  adcLs  that  *'  they  probably 
suggested  to  Locke  the  nomenclature  which  he 
has  adopted,  but,  in  adopting y>  has  deformed." 
(Hamilton's  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Reid,  Note  D,  p.  833.)  After  such  a  testimony 
from  so  eminent  a  logician,  metaphysician  and 
physicist  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  need  add 
nothing  further  to  prove  that  we  are  not  laboring 
under  a  delusion  in  claiming  for  Boyle  a  high  and 
lasting  place  among  men  of  science.  Those  who 
deny  this,  have  not,  we  believe,  read  the  works 
they  criticize.  The  "  History  of  the  Air-pump," 
already  discussed,  warrants  the  charge.  Boyle's 
prolixity  may  be  an  excuse  for  not  reading  his 
papers,  but  it  should  at  the  same  time  bar  all  crit- 
icism of  them.  They  are  dry  enough  reading  at 
limes,  but  they  can  be  got  through  ;  nor  need  all 
his  works  be  perused  to  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
amount  of  precious  ore  which  lies  in  Uie  midst  of 
heaps,  sometimes  hills  of  dross. 

We  knqw  no  natural  philosopher  with  whom, 
in  quality  of  intellect,  and  habits  of  working, 
Boyle  can  exactly  be  compared.  We  could 
compound  him,  however,  pretty  well  out  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Black  and  Dr.  Priestley.  He  had  the  ver- 
satility, energy,  and  unsystematic  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  researches  of  the  latter.  Priestley  and 
Boyle  were  constantly  experimenting  on  all  kinds 
of  things,  and  made  many  trial|  without  a  definite 
object,  or  precise  expectation  as  to  the  result. 
Both  stood  before  the  oracle,  putting  endless  and 
nneonnected  and  isolated  questions  to  the  priestess, 
maxious  for  an  answer,  but  without  preconception 


what  the  answer  would  be.  Boyle,  however,  paid 
much  more  attention  to  the  reply  than  Priestley 
did,  and  understood  its  meaning  a  great  deal  better. 
Both  wqie  equally  ingenious  in  devising  experi- 
ments, and  successful  in  performing  them,  bat 
Priestley  often  totally  misunderstood  the  phenom- 
ena he  brought  to  light,  and  was  led  completely 
astray  by  his  own  experiments.  Boyle  resembl^ 
Black  in  the  accuracy  with  whiclThe  observed  re- 
sults, in  the  caution  with  which  he  drew  conclu- 
sions, and  the  skill  with  which  he  interpreted  the 
phenomena  he  witnessed.  He  had  the  energy  and 
versatility  of  Priestley,  and  the  caution  and  logic 
of  Black,  but  he  was  less  versatile  than  Priestley, 
and  more  incautious  and  less  logical  than  Black. 

Boyle,  however,  was  something  more  than  a 
philosopher.  He  was  a  Christian  philosopher. 
Foolish  as  this  world  is,  it  contains  many  phi- 
losophers; wicked  as  it  is,  it  contains  many 
Christians  ;  but  not  many  Christian  philosophers. 
Boyle  was  one  of  the  few  who,  from  time  to  time, 
are  granted  to  us  by  a  kind  Providence  to  make  us 
wiser  and  better.  He  was  not  a  Christian  on  the 
Sundays,  and  a  philosopher  on  the  week  days ;  a 
Christian  over  his  prayer-book,  and  a  philosopher 
over  his  air-pump ;  a  Christian  in  church,  and  a 
philosopher  in  his  laboratory ;  as  too  many  good 
and  wise  men  to  appearance,  altogether,  and  in 
reality,  too  much  are.  He  studied  Nature,  not  as 
a  veil  hung  between  man  and  God,  but  as  the  works 
of  Him,  without  whom  *'  was  not  anything  made 
that  was  made."  He  worshipped  God,  not  as  an 
'*  unknown  God,"  such  as  the  Greek  philosophers 
raised  an  altar, to,  but  as  the  Living  One,  the  im- 
press of  whose  finger  he  had  found  on  every  mate- 
rial object  he  had  examined,  '*  whose  ways"  he 
better  than  most  men  knew  '*  were  past  finding 
out,"  but  whose  works  he  had  found  ''all  to 
praise  him." 

Boyle's  religious  writings,  nevertheless,  are, 
not  a  few  of  them,  altogether  unsuited  to  tlie  taste 
of  the  present  day.  We  should  be  afraid  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  lively  youth  his  ''  Occasional 
Reflections,'*  and  few  devout  men  of  matarer 
years,  at  all  conscious  of  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
would  venture,  we  think,  to  peruse  them.  Tet 
an  Oxford  publisher,  as  the  reader  may  see  from 
the  heading  of  our  article,  has  chosen  those  very 
Reflections  which  Swift  and  Butler  parodied,  as 
worthy  of  republication.  We  neither  w^ish,  nor 
expect  for  him,  many  purchasers. 

The  depth  and  sincerity  of  Boyle^s  piety  must 
not  be  estinaated  by  the  want  of  good  taste  which 
appears  in  his  strictly  religious  writings,  consid- 
ered as  literary  productions.  His  life  and  his 
deeds  are  tlie  best  testimonies  to  his  Christianity. 
Setting  his  claims  as  a  natural  philosopher  aside, 
he  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  resemble  in  many 
respects  a  gifted  man  of  our  own  day.  Robert 
Boyle  and  William  Wilberforoe  had  much  in  com- 
mon, altliough  a  first  glance  might  lead  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  It  will  be  well  at  onoe  to 
dispose  of  the  differences  between  their  chancten, 
that  the  essential  likeness  in  their  dispositions  and 
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ftiiBS,  as  well  as  in  the  erenta  of  their  history, 
may  distinctly  appear. 

Wilberforce  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  sunny 
and  genial  temperament,  with  a  temper  so  sweet 
that  no  provocation  could  ruffle  it,  and  a  fancy 
and  eloquence  so  fascinating,  that  alike  in  the 
drawing-room  and  in  the  house  of  commons,  he 
was  listened  to  with  delight  by  all.  Boyle  was 
a  grave,  melancholic,  formal  man,  whom  Cowley 
and  Davenant  indeed  praise  for  his  wit,  but  whom 
Burnet  speaks  of  as  having  had  a  certain  too  pre- 
cise stiffness  of  manner  even  to  his  friends.  He 
had  no  gift  of  speech,  but  on  the  other  hand  was 
afflicted  with  a  stammer,  and  by  qature  he  was 
choleric,  and  subject,  as  we  have  ^n,  to  great 
fits  of  depression. 

Such  differences,  however,  are  but  skin  deep. 
The  points  of  resemblance  are  much  more  striking 
than  those  of  difference.  Boyle  and  Wilberforce 
were  alike  as  the  children  of  wealthy  men,  not 
high  in  rank  by  hereditary  nobility,  but  meeting 
on  terms  of  equality  with  those  who  boasted  most 
of  ancestral  honors.  Both  were  spoiled  children, 
allowed  in  early  life  an  unwise  amount  of  freedom, 
and  permitted  to  play  with  study  in  a  way  which 
they  lamented  in  afler  life,  and  the  evil  effects  of 
which  they  sought  in  vain  in  maturer  years  to 
remedy.  Both. set  out  on  foreign  travel,  actuated 
chiefly  by  the  wishes  of  relatives  and  the  ardor 
of  youthful  curiosity.  Both  underwent,  whilst 
abroad,  a  great  spiritual  transformation,  which 
made  **  all  things  new*'  for  them,  and  returned  to 
their  own  country  still  very  young  men,  to  devote 
every  energy  to  the  extension  of  Christ's  king- 
dom upon  earth.  They  mingled  freely  in  society, 
were  welcome  in  every  circle,  were  admired  for 
their  giAs  and  accomplishments,  and  early  in  life 
were  famous  over  Europe,  the  one  as  a  philoso- 
pher, the  other  as  a  statesman.  Neither  of  them 
was  what  would  be  called  a  business  man,  and 
both  constantly  lamented  that  they  had  not  been 
trained  to  habits  of  closer  application,  but  each 
contrived,  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of 
time,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  duty,  to  go  through, 
in  his  own  immethodical  way,  a  greater  amount 
of  work,  than  many  of  the  most  formal  disciples 
of  the  red-tape  school  succeed  in  accomplishing. 
Both  were  indifferent  scholars,  and  had  no  taste 
for  verbal  or  philological  inquiries,  but  the  belief 
that  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original,  was 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  who  could  acquire  the 
languages  in  which  it  was  written,  and  a  persua- 
sion that  such  study  would  repay  the  student,  in- 
duced each  of  them  to  become  a  proficient  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  Scriptures  translated  into 
every  living  tongue,  and  in  earnest  advocacy  of 
the  claim  upon  the  church  of  Christ  to  send  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen,  both  were  alike,  and  before 
their  age.  Their  tongues,  their  pens,  their  influ- 
ence with  the  great,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sym- 
pathies, were  all  flung  into  the  balance,  to  make 
the  scale  preponderate  in  favor  of  the  claims  ef 
the  destitute  and  benighted  of  mankind  upon  their 


brethren.  They  were  alike  also — Boyle,  how- 
ever, more  than  Wilberforce,  in  the  catholicity  of 
their  religious  opinions.  Both  were  attached  but 
onsectarian  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
counting  it  good  but  not  perfect.  Many  of  their 
dearest  friends,  whose  Christianity  was  roost  ex- 
emplary, were  dissenters,  and  they  did  not  con- 
found dissent  with  schism.  The  one  was  the 
friend  of  Baxter  and  Penn,  the  other  of  Jay  and 
Clarkson.  May  such  men  abound,  and  break 
down  *'  the  middle  wall  of  partition"  which  need- 
lessly separates  the  true  Christians  of  one  denom- 
ination from  another ! 

Our  sketch  is  completed.  In  labors  manifold, 
in  the  founding  of  a  lecture  which  should  vindi- 
cate the  claims  of  Christianity  upon  mankind,*  in 
liberal  gifts  to  every  benevolent  undertaking,  in 
large  secret  charities  to  poor  scholars,  and  the 
destitute  of  every  class,  Boyle  spent  his  fortune 
and  his  time.  He  looked  forward  to  death  with 
Christian  composure  and  fortitude,  but  he  trembled 
as  a  man.  He  had  a  very .  sensitive  body,  and 
was  the  victim  of  a  cruel  disorder,  which  he 
feared  might  rise  to  such  an  intensity  in  his  last 
moments,  as  to  overwhelm  his  courage  and  his 
faith.  But  it  pleased  God,  as  it  has  often  pleased 
Him,  to  disappoint  the  fears  of  his  doubting  yet 
faithful  servant.  He  had  scarcely  taken  to  his 
bed  before  the  curtain  fell.  The  agonies  which 
should  prove  unendurable,  were  never  felt.  The 
bitterness  of  death  was  not  tasted.  The  awful 
tempter  who  had  poisoned  the  happiness  of  a  long 
life,  quailed  before  the  benignant  presence  of  Him 
who  is  with  His  people  even  unto  the  end.  Life 
ebbed  away,  and  its  dying  murmur  uttered  only 
the  peaceful  SQund,  "  He  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep." 

*  We  oinnot  deny  oorselres  the  pleasure,  and  its  au- 
thor the  justice,  of  adverting  to  one  of  the  most  recent 
works  which  has  appeared  in  connection  with  the  Boyle 
L^ecture,  <'  The  Religions  of  the  World,"  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Maurice.  This  treatise  is  perhaps  less  known  in  the  cir- 
cles of  nonconforntity  than  it  deserves  to  he.  The  few 
minds  in  England  that  are  attentive  to  the  development 
of  our  higher  theological  literature,  know  Mr.  Maurice 
to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  of  the  ai(e,  in 
all  topics  that  respect  the  theory  of  religious  belief,  and 
the  relations  of  Christianity  to  philosophical  systems. 
The  work  to  which  we  have  referred  more  than  sustains 
his  high  reputation.  A  less  speculative  mind  mi^ht  per- 
haps object  to  it,  too  great  a  fondness  for  the  discovery 
of  systen^  and  order  in  the  disjecta  wembra  of  non-Chris- 
tian creeds  and  superstitions,  and  also  a  tendency  shared 
by  him  with  the  whole  school  io  the  Church  of  England 
to  which  he  belongs,  to  shift  the  centre  of  Christianity 
from  the  atonement  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer  ; 
but  every  candid  person  will  be  pleased  with  the  spirit 
of  deep  and  liberal  symj»thy,in  combination  with  exten- 
sive learning,  with  which  he  has  divined  not  less  than 
investigated  the  peculiarities  of  the  religions  which  pre- 
vail in  partibu$  nxfideUwUf  and  every  Uoristian  will  re- 
joice in  his  able  develooment  of  the  resources  of  the  gos- 
pel as  the  religion  of  numanity,  which  incorporates  all 
that  is  natural,  and  seU  aside  all  that  is  perverse  in  other 
beliefs,  and  that  not  hv  a  critical  eclecticism,  but  hy  a 
creative  inspiration.  We  willingly  pay  this  tribute  to 
an  able  scholar,  a  genial  thinker,  a  liberal  divine,  who, 
has  not  been  spoiled  hy  the  philosophy  and  vain  deceit 
in  which  he  has  been  much  conversant,  and  a  simple  and 
graceful  writer,  who,  amid  the  current  sophistication  of 
the  philosophic  style,  has  not  yet  learned  to  be  ashamed 
of  toe  English  language. 
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Prom  PrMer>a  Masaiiae. 
AN    EPISODE   IN   THE   HISTORY   OP   THE   EDDT- 
8T0NE   LIGHTHOUSE. 

I  COULD  scarcely  at  first  beliere  that  they  were 
all  dead — that  I  was  neyer  more  to  hear  the  Toice 
of  parent,  brother,  or  sister — that  I  was  utterly 
alone  in  the  world.  But  so  it  was ;  within  the 
space  of  eight  months,  as  the  worthy  curate  toM 
me,  the  grave  had  closed  over  the  whole  of  my 
family.  It  was  some  consolation  that  my  mother 
had  died  blessing  me ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  now 
bitterly  repented  that  I  had  gone  to  sea,  instead 
of  remaining,  as  I  might  have  done,  to  stay  and 
comfort  her  in  her  old  age.  Tet  she  had  approved 
of  the  step  I  took,  and  afler  all  I  acted  for  the  best. 
Mr.  Jones  told  me  that  she  had  said  to  him,  **  that  I 
had  always  been  a  good  and  dutiful  son  to  her,  and 
that  she  hoped,  though  she  was  not  to  live  to  see 
it,  that  I  would  some  day  find  something  to  my 
taste,  so  that  I  might  settle  down  contentedly." 
She  was  always  such  a  kind  souk 

It  was  now  necessary  for  me  to  ^hape  my  course 
anew.  If  I  had  been  unable  before  to  turn  the 
education  I  had  received  to  any  good  account,  I 
thought  it  very  unlikely  I  should  succeed  in  doing 
so  now.  The  only  thing  in  that  way  which  seemed 
to  me  possible  of  attainment  at  the  time  was  a  re- 
engagement  as  an  usher  in  some  school ;  but  I  in- 
stantly dismissed  the  idea,  for  I  had  had  enough 
of  that  drudgery  at  Little  Hampton.  So  being 
now  a  tolerable  seaman,  and  seeing  nothing  else 
to  do,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stick  to  the  only  pro- 
fession I  had  acquired,  and  to  seek  another  ship. 
But  as  the  Neptune  had  disgusted  me  with  the 
merchant  service,  I  set  off  for  Plymouth,  with  the 
intentton  of  volunteering  for  the  navy,  where,  be- 
sides other  advantages,  I  thought  that  my  natural 
good  qualities  and  abilities  had  a  better  chance  of 
getting  fair  play. 

On  reaching  Devonport  I  found  there  was  no 
ship  fitting  out  for  sea  just  then ;  but  as  I  had  still 
some  money  left,  and  could  afford  to  be  idle  for  a 
week  or  two,  I  resolved  to  wait  a  short  time  and 
see  what  might  turn  up.  I  lodged  at  a  tavern 
called  the  Rodney,  and  the  time  went  by  quickly 
enough,  for  I  had  never  been  in  that  neighborhood 
before,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  there. 
I  spent  almost  all  my  time  walking  about  the 
Mount  Edgecumbe  grounds  and  other  places  with 
some  acquaintances  I  had  made — it  is  not  difficult 
to  make  such  in  Plymouth — and  I  enjoyed  myself 
much,  for  the  weather  was  beautiful ;  it  was  the 
month  of  August,  near  its  close.  However,  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  my  reckoning  at  the  Rodney 
was  presented  ;  and  when  I  had  paid  it,  I  found  I 
had  not  money  enough  left  to  keep  me  afloat  much 
longer.  I  told  my  situation  to  the  landlord,  a  very 
honest  man,  who  said  it  was  not  probable  that  any 
king's  ship  would  be  commissioned  at  Plymouth 
for  some  time,  and  that  my  best  plan  would  be  to 
go  to  Bristol  immediately,  as  there  I  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  finding  a  good  berth  in  a  mer- 
chant vessel. 


Just  as  we  were  talking  about  it,  over  a  g'laas 
of  grog,  a  man  came  in  and  said — 

'*  Here 's  a  rum  go,  Jem,  (that  was  the  land- 
lord's name ;)  that  other  chap  has  left  the  Stone, 
too  !  I  'm  blessed  if  it  isn*t  the  third  within  the 
last  eight  weeks !" 

'*  Why,  now,'*  said  the  landlord  to  me,  "  that 's 
the  very  thing  for  you,  my  man — that 's  to  aay, 
always  supposing  you  don't  dislike  a  little  confine- 
ment and  regular  hours!** 

"What  is  it?"  said  I. 

"It's  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Stone  Light," 
replied  he,  "  who  has  given  up  thp  job.  What 
do  you  say  to  itt  It  *s  the  very  thing  for  a  man 
like  you,  who  seem  to  be  a  bit  of  a  scholar,  and 
not  to  like  to  work  overmuch." 

Nothing  at  the  time  could  have  been  more  to 
my  mind,  for  I  little  imagined  what  the  nature  of 
the  situation  was.  I  lost  no  time  in  applying  for 
the  post,  and  my  certificates  being  good,  and  be- 
sides— most  unaccountably,  as  I  then  thought — no 
one  else  offering,  I  was  almost  inmiediately  ac- 
cepted. They  said  I  must  engage  for  six  months, 
as  they  were  tired  of  men  leaving  the  place  almost 
as  soon  as  appointed.  I  said  I  would  engage  for 
a  year  if  they  chose ;  but  they  smiled,  and  said 
six  months  was  enough  to  begin  with. 

When  all  was  arranged,  I  began  to  congratulate 
myself  on  my  good  fortune.  I  thought  with  the 
landlord,  that  it  was  the  very  thing  for  me.  An 
easy  life,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  warm  shelter, 
and  tolerably  good  pay,  I  considered  quite  enough 
to  content  any  reasonable  being.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  my  predecessors  had  given  up  the 
service,  and  thought  they  must  have  been  men 
who  did  not  know  when  they  were  well  off. 

Nevertheless,  even  at  that  time,  I  thought  it 
possible  I  might  be  a  little  dull  now  and  then ;  so, 
that  I  might  have  something  to  amuse  myself  with, 
I  bought  a  pack  of  cards  to  play  with  the  other 
keeper,  a  second-hand  musical  snuff-box,  and  an 
excellent  jest-book,  with  a  collection  of  songs  at 
the  end  of  it.  Then,  seeing  I  had  no  likelihood 
of  being  able  for  some  time  to  put  my  money  to 
any  agreeable  use,  I  spent  what  remained  of  it  in 
a  jollification  at  the  Rodney ;  there  were  two  fid- 
dles and  a  flute,  and  we  danced  till  morning  in  a 
back  room.  How  many  years  it  is  since  then ! 
And  yet  that  was  the  last  really  happy  evening  I 
have  ever  spent. 

Next  morning  I  went  on  board  the  lighthoase 
tender,  and  we  sailed  for  the  Eddystone.  On  the 
way,  one  of  the  men  remarked  to  me  significantly, 
that  it  was  a  Friday. 

"  What  of  that?"  said  I ;  "  all  sensible  people 
ridicule  your  superstitions  about  a  FViday." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  see.'* 

But  I  only  laughed  at  hirat  and  told  him  that 
80  little  did  I  think  of  what  he  said,  I  resolved, 
since  I  was  going  to  a  desert  island  on  that  day, 
to  take  the  name  of  Friday,  and  to  call  the  other 
keeper  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  remember  that  well  : 
the  fact  was,  1  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  wind  favonble, 
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though  light;  in  about  three  hours  we  reached 
our  destination,  and  effected  a  landing  without  dif- 
ficulty. There  was  little  time  lost;  some  stores 
the  tender  had  brought  off  were  quickly  got  out  of 
her;  in  half-an-hour  she  was  standing  back  for 
Plymouth,  and  I  was  left  to  establish  myself  in 
my  new  abode. 

''  Well,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  looked  about 
me,  "  here  I  am,  snug  and  comfortable !  Afler 
knocking  about  the  world  as  I  have  done,  it  is 
something  to  find  such  a  resting  place ;  and,  dis- 
gusted as  I  am  with  the  coldness  and  selfishness  of 
society,  it  is  still  better  to  find  myself  so  effectually 
removed  from  it."  I  little  knew  what  I  was  say- 
ing, or  what  I  was  to  endure  there. 

The  other  light-keeper — good  reason  I  have  to 
remember  him — was  an  elderly  man,  and  a  Scot.* 
1  was  by  no  means  taken  with  his  appearance,  for 
he  looked  grave  and  unsocial — anything,  in  fact, 
but  a  jolly  companion.  However,  he  was  cour- 
teous enough  at  first,  showing  me  all  over  the  light- 
house, pointing  out  the  different  apparatus,  and 
explaining  to  me  my  various  duties.  With  regard 
to  the  last,  indeed,  he  expatiated  on  them  at  such 
length,  few  and  simply  though  they  were,  that  I 
was  heartily  tired  of  his  lecture. 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly  enough ;  I  had 
never  before  seen  the  interior  of  a  lighthouse,  and 
I  found  considerable  amusement  in  examining 
everything  about  it.  The  lower  part  is  solid  ; 
above  that  there  are  four  small  chambers  one  over 
the  other,  besides  the  lantern,  or  light-room  :  the 
two  lowest  are  for  holding  stores,  the  third  ia^the 
kitchen,  and  in  the  fourth  are  the  men's  berths.  I 
found  everything  fitted  up  with  the  same  economy 
of  space  and  neatness  of  contrivance  which  dis- 
tinguish the  arrangements  of  a  ship  ;  indeed,  at 
times,  I  fancied  for  a  moment  I  was  actually  on 
l>oard  of  one.  The  great  difference  was  that  there 
was  so  little  room  to  move  about  in — at  least,  hor- 
izontally; for  as  to  going  up  and  down  I  soon 
found  that  very  tiresome. 

Of  that,  however,  I  thought  little ;  keeping  a 
watch  in  that  comfortable  lantern  was  evidently  a 
very  different  thing  from  keeping  one  in  cold  and 
darkness  on  a  wet  deck,  step  fore  and  ail  as  one 
might  there ;  and  if  I  had  now  and  then  the  trouble 
of  going  aloft,  it  was  not  to  reef  topsails  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  That  reminded  me  that  it  was  just  about 
the  same  time  the  previous  year  that  I  was  beating 
to  the  westward  round  Cape  Horn  in  the  Neptune, 
and  I  contrasted  my  position  then  and  now.  Then 
we  had  thr^e  weeks*  anxious  and  incessant  toil, 
not  one  of  us  took  off  his  clothes,  or  had  a  single 
hour's  good  sleep  ;  then,  with  a  short  Cape-Horn 
sea  perpetually  breaking  over  us,  and  a  most  pierc- 
ing, icy  wind  dashing  the  sharp  snow  in  our  faces, 
we  had  to  keep  the  pumps  constantly  going ;  while, 
to  crown  all,  our  provisions  had  run  short.  But, 
of  course,  I  need  not  repeat  all  our  sufferings. 
Now,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  a  lamp 
and  keep  a  few  hours'  watch  in  an  easy  chair,  I 
would  have  a  warm  birth,  good  food,  good  shelter, 
and  sound  sleep.     There  was  a  difference,  indeed ! 


Poor  me !  I  did  not  expect  that  soon  I  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  my  situation  for  that  of 
any  of  my  former  messmates,  who  might  be  en- 
during the  greatest  hardships  a  sailor  can  be  ex- 
posed to  ;  I  did  not  anticipate  what  I  was  to  suf- 
fer in  the  place  where  I  hoA  hoped  to  find  repose 
and  comfort,  nor  that  it  was  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  a  remorse  which  would  torment  me  throughout 
the  rest  of  my  life.  » 

However,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  first  day 
passed  pleasantly  enough,  and  I  was  more  than 
contented  with  my  situation  till  the  evening  came. 
As  it  began  to  grow  dusk  my  comrade  and  I 
went  up  to  the  lantern,  and  he  showed  me  how 
the  lighting  was  managed.  After  this  lesson, 
being  tired  of  his  prosing,  I  left  him  to  keep  the 
first  watch ;  and  understanding  that  I  was  to  re- 
lieve him  at  midnight,  I  went  below  again  to  our 
berth. 

And  then  first  I  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely. 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely,  but  I  persuaded 
myself  it  was  merely  because  it  was  the  first 
night,  and  that  the  impression  would  wear  off. 
Looking  about  for  something  to  occupy  mjrself 
with,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  library  of 
the  other  keeper — ^if  library  that  can  be  called 
which  consisted  of  half-a-dozen  books  ranged  on 
a  small  hanging  shelf.  A  work  by  an  author 
named  Baxter,  two  volumes  entitled  the  Scots 
Worthies,  Anson^s  Voyages,  a  History  of  Scotland, 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  one  or  two  other 
books  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  formed  the 
whole  collection.  Anson's  Voyages  and  the  Pt7- 
grMs  Progress  I  had  read  when  a  boy,  and  the 
rest  seemed  by  no  means  attractive;  indeed,  I 
never  had  a  taste  for  religious  reading.  So  I  did 
not  trouble  the  Scotchman's  library. 

Hanging  on  hooks  driven  into  the  wall  ^ere  a 
couple  of  spy-glasses.  I  took  them  to  pieces  one 
after  the  other  and  cleaned  them — not  that  they 
needed  it,  but  this  passed  some  time.  Then  I 
overhauled  the  various  lockers  in  the  place,  but 
found  nothing,  except  a  set  of  signals  with  the 
signal-book,  some  clothes  belonging  to  the  other 
man,  a  few  carpenters'  tools,  and  some  other  odds 
and  ends.  All  this  was  uninteresting  enough, 
but  I  was  determined  not  to  let  my  spirits  droop ; 
so,  though  I  was  not  hungry,  I  went  down  to 
where  we  kept  our  provisions  and  took  out  some 
cold  pork.  After  making  a  hearty  meal  on  this, 
I  mixed  myself  a  glass  of  grog,  lit  my  pipe  and 
set  my  musical-box  playing. 

I  sat  a  while  musing  over  my  past  life  and  ad- 
ventures, and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  no^  was 
a  good  time  for  carrying  out  a  project  I  had  often 
formed,  but  never  had  found  opportunity  to  exe- 
cute, namely,  that  of  writing  my  memoirs.  I 
jumped  at  the  idea,  and  immediately  began  think- 
ing how  I  should  begin  ;  but  after  I  had  smoked 
two  or  three  pipes,  and  my  musical  box  had 
run  down  several  times,  I  found  the  time  had 
passed  more  quickly  than  I  had  thought  it  would, 
and  that  it  was  within  an  hour  of  my  watch.  So 
as  it  was  not  worth  while  setting  myself  to.  begin 
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my  memoirs  that  night,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
go  up  and  sit  with  the  Scotchman  for  the  remain- 
ing time. 

I  found  him  reading  the  Bible.  I  confess  I 
was  annoyed  at  this,  for  though  there  is  no  harm 
in  reading  the  Bible,  yet  to  find  my  only  compan- 
ion was  not  merely  the  grave,  sober,  unsocial  fel- 
low, which  the  kind  of  books  he  ^had  and  his 
whole  appearance  showed  him  to  be,  but  that 
he  was  a  saint  besides,  was  really  too  much ;  and 
at  the  moment  I  half  repented  of  having  taken  the 
situation — at  least,  I  regretted  I  had  not  inquired  be- 
fore I  engaged  myself  what  sort  of  a  creature  my 
future  messmate  was.  I  suppose  he  discovered 
my  dissatisfaction  by  my  expression  of  counte- 
nance, for  as  I  appeared  he  laid  aside  the  book, 
putting  in  his  spectacles  as  a  mark  at  the  place  he 
had  been  reading. 

**  Do  you  never  feel  a  little  dull  here,  old  fel- 
low?" said  I,  overcoming  my  repugnance  to  the 
man,  and  seating  myself.  "It  is  a  little  lonely 
here  at  times,  is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,'*  replied  he,  speaking  with  a  horrible 
Scotch  accent,  "  it  is  lonesome ;  but  I  should  be  a 
lone  man  anywhere,  for  I  have  neither  kith  nor 
kin  left,  and  I  have  learned  to  like  being  alone." 

'*  Perhaps,  then,  you  would  dispense  with  my 
company  now  and  always?"  retorted  I. 

**  No/'  said  he ;  "  you  should  not  take  ofience 
where  none  was  meant.     I  am  very  glad " 

"Oh,  I  do  not  easily  take  offence!"  returned 
I,  interrupting  him ;  "  and  as  for  being  alone  in 
the  world,  I  am  much  in  the  same  case  as  you.  I 
came  back  from  sea  a  month  ago,  and  found  all 
my  kith  and  kin,  as  you  call  them,  dead  and 
buried — mother,  sister,  two  brothers,  and  all ;  as 
for  my  father  he  died  long  ago." 

"A  sore  dispensation!"  said  the  Scotchman; 
"  but  he  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  that!"  interrupted  I, 
fearing  that  he  was  going  to  preach ;  "it  is  all 
very  true.  Besides,  people  cannot  live  forever ; 
we  must  all  die  some  day  or  another ;  it  is  all  for 
the  best." 

"  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to  say  that  all 
is  for  the  best,  if  we  really  feel  what  we  say," 
replied  my  companion. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  there  was  some- 
thing about  this  man  which,  from  the  first,  exer- 
cised a  most  dispiriting  influence  upon  me  ;  there 
was  something  so  fixedly  melancholy  in  all  he  said 
and  in  all  he  looked.  However,  I  was  resolved 
not  to  let  myself  yield  to  the  impression ;  so  I 
rattled  on  in  my  own  way,  sang  him  a  song,  fired 
off  a  number  of  capital  jokes,  and  told  him  all  sorts 
of  stories  about  the  adventures  I  had  met  with  in 
my  changing  life,  some  of  which,  of  course,  were 
amusing  enough. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Though  my  conversa- 
tion has  always  been  considered  agreeable,  it  did 
not  seem  to  pjease  this  man.  He  listened  quietly 
enough,  and  never  Ibtemipted  me;  indeed,  he 
made  no  remarks  whatever ;  but  I  saw  my  cheer- 


fulness was  as  little  to  his  taste  as  his  sullennen 
was  fo  mine. 

However,  the  hour  passed  away ;  and  at  mid- 
night, after  much  prosing  about  the  lamp,  the  re- 
flectors, and  so  on,  he  went  below.  When  be 
was  gone,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  hard 
thing  it  was  that  a  man  like  me,  gifted  with 
natural  ability,  and  having  received  so  excellent 
an  education,  should  have  the  same  fate  assigned 
me  as  that  stupid  and  uncultivated  old  Scotchman ; 
and  I  wondered  when  the  time  would  come  when 
I  should  arrive  at  the  situation  to  which  I  felt 
myself  entitled.  Alas !  it  has  not  come  even  yet ; 
and  how  many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  was  a 
keeper  in  the  Eddystone  lighthouse ;  ho^  many 
situations,  all  unworthy  of  a  man  like  me,  have  I 
since  had  to  fill ! 

However,  so  it  was ;  T,  with  all  my  talents, 
education,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  was  forced 
to  descend  to  an  equality  (or,  indeed,  as  being  ju- 
nior keeper,  to  an  inferiority)  to  a  being  without 
a  spark  of  intellect,  whose  accomplishments  were 
probably  confined  to  reading  and  writing,  and  his 
notions  of  life  formed  from  the  perusal  of  the  Pil- 
grimes  Progress!  Yet  again  I  reflected  that  I 
was  better  off  than  I  was  in  the  Neptune,  where  I 
was  exposed  not  merely  to  all  kinds  of  physical 
miseries,  but  also  to  the  jeering  of  my  coorae 
comrades,  who,  not  being  qualified  to  appreciate 
"  Gentleman  Dick,"  as  they  called  me,  were  ever 
fain  to  laugh  at  him.  "  Certainly,"  thought  I, 
"  I  am  better  off  here  than  among  those  savages ;" 
and  when,  moreover,  I  remembered  that  my 
money  being  so  much  reduced  as  it  was  at  the 
Rodney,  I  must  soon  either  have  gone  amongst 
such  a  set  or  have  been  reduced  to  begging,  I  re- 
garded my  new  situation  more  favorably. 

These  and  such  thoughts  occupied  me  some  time. 
I  then  wound  up  my  watch  and  tried  to  settle 
myself  for  the  night.  It  was,  however,  in  vain ; 
I  was  in  a  restless  humor,  so  I  thought  I  would 
go  down  and  bring  up  a  glass  of  grog  to  keep  me 
company,  and  also  my  musical  box,  which  I  bad 
forgotten.  I  went  down,  therefore ;  the  Scotch- 
man was  asleep  ;  but  some  slight  noise  I  made  in 
passing  by  the  berth,  awakened  him,  and  he  start- 
ed up. 

"  What  is  it?"  he  cried.  "  What  is  it?  What 
is  the  matter  ?     Speak— quick !" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  old  fellow,"  I  coolly  replied ; 
"I  only  want  a  can  of  grog  and  mj  musical 
box." 

"  What !  and  have  you  dared  to  leave  the  light 
for  that  ?"  exclaimed  he ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  be 
rushed  up  the  ladder  like  a  lunatic. 

When  I  had  mixed  my  grog  and  put  my  box  in 
my  pocket,  I  followed  him,  laughing  exceedingly 
at  his  excitement ;  for  though  I  knew  it  was  a 
little  irregular  for  me  to  have  left  my  poet,  I 
thought  his  conduct  most  ridiculously  absurd. 

"  Come,  old  boy,"  said  I,  when  I  reached  the 
lantern,  "  don't  look  so  glum.  Where  's  the 
harm'  of  my  mixing  myself  a  little  three-water 
grog?     Off  to  your  cot  with  yon,  or  else  you'll 
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e&tch  cold  in  these  thin  legs  of  yonn,  and  then  I 
shall  have  to  nurse  you.  Down  with  you;  I 
shall  not  leave  the  light  agaid." 

'*  Can  I  depend  on  you?"  said  he,  in  a  doubt- 
ing way  that  made  me  laugh  anew. 

"  Oh,  yea,"  I  replied ;  "  there  is  nothing  more 
I  want.  There,  down  with  you,  and  turn  in 
again — all  's  well." 

He  said  nothing  more,  and  went  below ;  I 
played  my  musical  box  for  some  time,  and  finished 
my  grog.  Then,  whether  or  not  the  liquor  acted 
as  a  soporific,  or  that  I  was  tired  after  the  jovial 
night  we  spent  at  the  Rodney,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  fell  ftst  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  day- 
break. 

When  I  awoke,  and  found  the  day  dawning,  I 
hastily  extinguished  the  lamp  and  descended  to 
rouse  my  mate.  We  breakfasted,  and  then,  as  I 
expected,  he  began. 

**  Young  man,"  said  he,  "  it  was  not  right  of 
you  to  leave  the  light  last  night,  and  you  must 
not  do  it  again." 

'*  This  morning,  you  mean,"  said  I.  **  But 
never  mind  that.  As  to  leaving  the  light  for  a 
moment,  why,  what  harm  could  it  do?" 

"  You  have  been  to  sea,"  returned  the  Scotch- 
man, *'  and  you  must  know  you  should  not  leave 
your  post  when  upon  duty." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  ''  but  a  lighthouse  is  not  a  ship. 
There  is  no  fear  of  squalls  for  this  craft;  there 
are  breakers  enough  around,  but  there  is  no  danger 
— at  least  for  us." 

*' That's  just  the  thmg!  that's  jast  the 
thing!"  cried  he.  "We  are,  perhaps,  safe 
enough  ;  but  if  anything  were  to  go  wrong  with 
the  light,  what  would  become  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  lighthouse  was  erected?" 

"  But  for  five  minutes " 

"  Not  for  a  single  moment  may  your  post  be 
deserted,"  interrupted  he.  "  You  and  I  are  here 
to  tend  that  light ;  and  if  through  our  negligence 
anjrthing  happen  to  it,  and  a  vessel  were  to  be  lost 
on  this  rock,  the  deaths  of  all  and  each  of  the 
crew  Would  lie  at  our  door ;  we  should  be  man- 
slayers — murderers !  Do  not  attempt  to  justify 
yourself,  for  you  know  you  were  wrong.  If  I 
thought but  I  daresay  it  was  mere  thought- 
lessness on  your  part.  You  will  not  do  it  again? 
Let  us  forget  it!" 

And  I  did  forget  it  at  the  time,  at  least  I  did, 
not  think  of  it.  But  deeply  did  subsequent  events 
— and  they  came  very  soon — ^grave  his  words  upon 
my  mind  :  *^  If  through  our  negligence  a  ship  were 
losi,  the  deaths  of  her  creio  would  lie  at  our  door  !  " 
How  oflen  has  that  dreadful  sentence  rung  in  my 
ears !  how  often  have  I  in  vain  tried  to  shut  out 
the  conviction  that  it  was  true.  Manslayer  ! — 
murderer  !  Long  after  that  man's  tongue  became 
forever  silent,  the  words  seem  to  sound  in  my  ears 
like  the  voice  of  an  accusing  angel. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  thought  nothing  of  them 
at  the  time ;  nay,  I  secretly  laoghed  at  the  old 
man's  language ; — secretly,  for  there  was  th^i 
sosnetfaing  imposing  about  him,  which  prevented 


my  doing  so  openly.  However,  though  I  did  not 
care  for  what  he  said,  I  disliked  him  more  than 
ever,  and  it  was  fated  that  the  day  was  not  to  pass 
over  wi^out  a  downright  quarrel  between  us.  It 
arose  thus.  I  had  helped  myself  several  times  to 
a  little  grog — more  from  want  of  anything  to  do 
than  bemuse  I  cared  for  it.  This  he  discovered 
fipom  seeing  the  rum  in  the  case-bottle  getting  near 
low- water  mark.  When  he  observed  it,  he  locked 
the  place  where  the  spirits  were  kept,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  without  saying  a  word.  I  pre- 
tended at  the  moment  not  to  see  this ;  but  soon 
after,  wishing  another  glass,  I  went  to  him,  (he 
was  aloft,  out  on  the  gallery,)  and  said,  civilly, 
''  I  '11  thank  you  for  the  key  of  the  locker  where 
the  rum  is." 

**  No,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  pve 
it  you.  You  don't  seem  to  know  when  to  stop  ; 
therefore  you  shall  have  your  allowance  regularly 
every  day,  and  no  more." 

"  What !"  cried  I ;  "  what  right  have  you  to 
stop  my  grog  in  this  fashion  ?  Give  up  the  key, 
you  old  sinner,  or  I  '11  make  you  !" 

I  seized  his  arm  as  I  spoke ;  but,  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  and  before  I  could  prevent 
him,  he  heaved  the  key  over  the  gallery  into  the 
sea. 

"  Now  !"  said  he,  brutally,  "you  thought  to 
use  force,  because  yoi>  are  younger  and  stronger 
than  I  am.  See  the  consequence  !  see  what  you 
have  made  me  do  !  You  '11  get  no  grog  at  all 
now,  for  you  dare  not  break  open  the  locker  ;  at 
least  you  had  better  not,  since  if  you  do  it  will 
speak  for  itself;  but  if  you  let  it  alone  I  shall  say 
nothing,  for  I  am  no  tale-piet ;"  by  which  expres- 
sion he  meant  tell-tale. 

I  gave  the  spiteful  wretch  a  good  shaking,  and 
from  that  moment  we  were  enemies.  I  was,  per- 
haps, wrong  to  do  so  ;  but  if  he  could  have  antic- 
ipated what  through  his  means  I  was  afterwards 
to  sufi^r,  he  would  have  thought  himself  well  re- 
venged. 

It  was  true  enough  what  he  said  aboat  my  not 
daring  to  break  open  the  locker ;  that  would  have 
been  discovered  the  next  time  the  tender  eame, 
and  the  whole  story  would  so  have  come  out.  I 
tried  all  the  other  keys  I  could  find,  but  none 
would  fit.  It  was  also,  unfortunately,  high  water 
when  he  threw  away  the  key ;  and  though  I  went 
at  ebb  to  seek  it  wiUi  some  fkint  hopes,  my  search, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  fruitless. 

That  day  passed  away  without  my  feeling  par- 
ticularly dull,  for  I  was  too  indignant  at  the  old 
man's  conduct  to  think  much  about  my  situation 
otherwise,  and  having  the  first  watch  that  night  I 
got  to  my  berth  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  slept 
soundly. 

But  after  a  day  or  two  had  passed,  I  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  myself  that  my  situation  was 
unsupportable  ;  and  after  a  long  but  fruitless  ef- 
fort to  keep  up  my  spirito,  I  abandoned  the  stmg^ 
gle.  In  vain  I  tried  to  amose  myself  with  my 
JQSt-book,  or  to  sing  some  of  the  songs  it  con* 
tained  ;  in  vain  I  turned  over  the  pages  of  some 
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of  the  works  in  X\ie  Scotchman's  library  when  he 
was  not  there.  I  required  to  foic«  myself  to  under- 
stand what  1  read,  so  wandering  were  my  thoughts ; 
and  when  I  tried  to  sing,  my  Toice  sounded  so 
wretched  and  lonely,  that  I  found  it  even  aggra- 
Tated  my  forlorn  state.  My  musical  box,  with  its 
perpetual  sameness  of  tune,  was  not  to  be  borne, 
and  I  put  it  aside.  My  project  of  writing  my  life 
was  given  up ;  I  tried  it,  but  could  not  settle  to 
write,  and  only  finished  the  first  sentence.  I  had 
nothing — nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  look  forward  to, 
nothing  to  wish  for,  nothing  to  care  about,  nothing 
to  excite  an  idea.  And  then  I  was  condemned  not 
only  to  mental  but  also  to  bodily  inactivity.  I  could 
not  relieve  my  mind  by  taking  physical  exercise, 
for  I  was  caged  in  that  slender  tower,  and  a  single 
step  brought  me  to  the  extremity  of  my  den.  I 
began  to  understand  and  sjrmpathize  with  the  rest- 
lessness of  wild  animals  in  captivity ;  but  I  consid- 
ered them  much  happier  than  I  was,  seeing  they 
did  not  possess,  as  I  did,  a  soul  to  which  impris- 
onment extended. 

Sometimes  I  thought  of  what  my  fellow-crea- 
tures on  the  mainland  would  be  doing — in  Plym- 
outh, a  few  miles  off.  The  contrast  that  pre- 
sented itself  between  their  condition  and  mine 
was  terrible.  I  pictured  them  in  all  the  full  in- 
tercourse of  life,  moving  in  the  human  shoal, 
casually  meeting  acquaintances,  gaily  talking  and 
joking  with  their  friends,  marketing,  shopping, 
reading  the  newspapers,  going  to  the  theatre, 
making  parties  at  each  others'  houses,  running 
through  all  the  pleasant  routine  of  social  exist- 
ence. I  pictured  to  myself  the  busy  dockyard, 
with  its  lively  noise  of  axe  and  hammer,  and  the 
merry  bustle  of  shipwrights  and  crews  ;  the  har- 
bor, where  vessels  were  loading  and  discharging, 
where  sailors  were  meeting  with  their  wives  and 
sweethearts ;  and  idlers,  but  those  not  idle  after 
the  manner  of  my  idleness,  were  gazing  content- 
edly at  the  scene.  I  pictured  to  myself  all  the 
active  reality  which  I  knew  must  have  been  going 
on  at  the  time,  while  I  was  confined  in  that  horrid 
tower,  without  the  slightest  thing  to  suggest  a 
thought  in  my  mind,  without  the  smallest  incident 
to  occupy  my  attention,  without  any  one  to  ex- 
change a  wdrd  with  ;  for  after  our  quarrel  the 
other  man  would  not  speak  to  me,  except  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  was  seldom. 

At  morning  I  pictured  to  myself  the  awaking 
up  of  the  town,  the  opening  of  the  shutters,  the 
incipient  movement  in  the  streets,  the  pleasant 
meeting  of  the  different  members  of  each  family 
ere  they  began  the  agreeable  occupations  of  the 
day  ;  at  evening  I  pictured  the  social  fireside  cir^ 
cles,  the  domestic  chatting,  the  affectionate  *'  good 
night,^'  while  to  me  the  same  periods  brought  only 
the  wretched  and  desponding  consciousness  of  iso- 
lation and  misery,  and  a  similar  to-morrow. 

The  ships  that  occasionally  passed  brought  none 
of  that  interest  and  excitement  which  at  sea  the 
appearance  of  a  sail  always  docs.  I  knew  that 
their  crews  were  socially  united  together — merry, 
careless,  and  happy  ;  that  they  were  bound  to  a 


port  and  had  something  to  look  forward  to,  wh^ 
I  was  chained  to  my  rock  to  suffer  its  solitude  m 
silence  and  without  a  hope — without  a  single 
being  in  the  whole  world  to  feel  for  me— utterly 
abandoned.  Not  one  man  in  all  these  ships'  com- 
panies would  even  think  of  the  poor  keeper  of  a 
lighthouse  ;  and  yet  he  was  there  for  their  sake*. 
A  ship's  appearance,  therefore,  only  tantalized 
me  ;  I  felt  like  a  wretched  castaway,  who  sees  a 
vessel  sail  by  which  sees  not  him.  The  land  had 
the  same  effect  With  a  glass  1  could  make  out 
various  objects— one  or  two  houses  ;  there  the 
laborer  returning  from  his  toil  found  his  fellows 
to  associate  with,  but  I,  who  could  almost  see  this, 
was  doomed  to  utter  and  unchanging  solitude. 

Sometimes  I  burst  into  tears  and  cried  like  a 
child  for  an  hour,  but  tears  brought  me  no  relief. 
Each  day  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end  ;  and 
when  it  did  come  to  a  close,  there  was  no  satis&c- 
tion  for  me,  for  I  knew  all  succeeding  ones  would 
be  like  it.  I  had  hung  up  my  watch  on  a  nail 
that  I  might  more  easily  mark  how  time  went,  but 
the  hands  seemed  as  if  they  never  moved.  I  would 
say  to  myself,  **  I  will  not  look  at  it  again  for 'a 
long  time  ;*'  and  when  I  thought  a  long  time  had 
passed,  I  looked  and  found  it  was  a  few  minutes 
only.  At  last  its  ticking  irritated  me.  I  put  it 
into  my  cot  to  drown  the  noise  ;  but  still  I  heard 
it,  or  thought  I  heard  it.  I  tried  other  places  with 
no  better  success,  and  at  last  I  broke  it  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  pateion.  But  I  immediately  repented 
having  done  so,  for  now  I  could  not  know  how  the 
hours  went  on,  except  by  the  crawling  shadows 
cast  by  the  sun  in  the  place ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  sun  shone,  as  it  seldom  did  in  those  terrible 
days. 

I  had  heard  that  people  often  came  off  to  see 
the  lighthouse,  and  I  looked  wistfully  for  such  a 
pleasure,  but  none  ever  came  in  my  time. 

And  so  day  after  day  passed.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe each ;  I  could  not  if  I  would,  for  I  have  no 
distinct  recollection  of  them.  That  time  is  a  blank 
to  me — I  even  lost  my  reckoning,  and  ceased  to 
know  the  days  of  the  month  or  week.  The  time 
seemed  an  eternity,  nevertheless  I  knew  it  most 
be  short,  and  that  it  bore  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  six  months  I  had  to  endure. 

One  day  I  so  far  conquered  my  repugnance  to- 
wards my  companion,  as  to  bring  myself  to  ask 
him  if  he  would  play  a  game  at  cards.  It  was 
long  before  I  could  condescend  to  do  so,  but  1 
could  not  hold  out  any  longer ;  and  when  I  did  it  I 
looked  for  a  certainty  of  relief,  for  I  never  thought 
he  would  refuse.  But  he  did,  and  then  I  saw  there 
was  no  help  for  me.  That  old  man's  presence  I 
felt  was  worse  than  all.  I  should  have  been 
much  better  without  him.  I  absolutely  loathed  his 
sight.  For  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  my 
situation  more  tolerable,  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
him  as  the  chief  cause  of  my  misery — ^with  a  com- 
panion like  myself,  inclined  to  cheerfulness,  I 
might  have  got  on  well  enough — ^I  felt,  therefore, 
it  was  all  owing  to  that  sour,  selfish  being,  that  I 
was  so  wretched ;  and  I  looked  upon  him  i 
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inglj  with  hatred.  Even  now  I  hate  his  memory. 
For  not  only  was  he  a  cause  to  me  of  sufiering  in 
his  life,  but  by  his  death  he  inflicted  on  me  a 
dreadful  torment,  which  no  time  can  relieve,  and 
which  I  most  bear  till,  I  reach  my  grave.  Hitherto 
I  had  been  no  man's  enemy  but  my  own.  I  had 
harmed  no  one,  and  had  been  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning ;  but  that  man  was  destined  to  make 
me  the  author  of  a  crime,  which,  though  it  has  not 
met  with  any  punishment  from  men,  and  never 
will,  has  extracted  from  me  a  perpetual  penalty  in 
my  own  remorseful  thoughts.^ 

And  yet,  after  all,  I  know  not  that  it  was  a 
crime.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placed  I  could  not  have  avoided  it :  if  the  duty  was 
beyond  my  powers,  can  I  be  held  guilty  for  not 
having  performed  itt  If  I  strove  to  the  utmost  to 
fulfil  it,  and  failed  only  for  want  of  strength,  can  I 
be  justly  condemned  ?  It  is  easy  for  me  now  to 
think,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  oth»8  to  say,  that 
a  little  more  resolution  would  have  accomplished 
it ;  but  no  one,  not  even  I  myself,  now,  can  rightly 
judge  of  ray  situation  then. 

Bat  to  return  to  my  narrative.  Every  day  I 
grew  worse  and  worse.  Well  did  I  at  last  know 
why  they  had  smiled  when  I  offered  to  engage  for 
a  year,  and  why  my  predecessors  had  given  np  the 
place.  It  was,  indeed,  terrible.  At  times  I  was 
inclined  to  dash  my  head  against  tne  wall,  and  so 
end  my  miserable  life  at  once  ;  often  I  was  about 
to  throw  myself  into  the  sea — it  was  easy,  and  all 
my  wretchedness  vj^ould  be  ended  with  the  plunge. 
Several  times  I  went  down  at  low  water  with 
the  fixed  resolution  of  leaping  &om  the  rock,  and 
each  time  I  recoiled.  I  could  not  take  the  decisive 
step.  An  indistinct  hope  of  better  days  withheld 
me.  It  was  not  want  of  courage,  but  every  time 
something  seemed  to  say  to  me,  *'  Not  yet — a  mo- 
ment longer."  And  so  the  time  went  by  without 
my  doing  it.  Once,  indeed-— and  this  shows  I  did 
sot  want  courage — I  was  very  near  the  accom- 
plishment.  I  had  lain  down  when  the  tide  was 
flowing,  with  the  determination  of  suffering  myself 
to  be  swept  away  by  the  rising  water.  I  saw  it 
coming,  higher  and  higher,  nearer  and  nearer. 
With  calmness  I  watched  the  waves  surge  past — 
there  is  almost  alwajrs  some  swell  on  the  Eddy- 
stone — and  I  marked  them  as  each  in  succession 
swept  by  me ;  three  or  four  times  I  noted  a  large 
one  far  off,  and  felt  sure  it  was  the  one  which 
was  to  be  my  grave — nor  did  I  shrink  from  them 
as  they  came  on.  Unexpectedly,  however,  as  I 
was  intent  on  a  huge  billow  at  a  distance,  I 
found  myself  carried  away  a  yard  or  two  along  the 
ledge  of  rode  on  which  I  lay ;  with  the  instinctive 
love  of  life  I  clung  to  it,  grasping  at  the  sea-weed, 
and  when  the  wave  had  rolled  by  I  ran  up  beyond 
the  reach  of  another,  and  did  not  renew  the  at- 
tempt. 

Time  went  on,  and  still  I  grew  worse  and  worse. 
There  was  a  fever  in  my  blood,  and  a  tingling 
throughout,  my  whole  frame ;  I  had  a  wheeling 
and  whirling  sensation  in  my  head.  I  felt  a  per^ 
petnal  desi  re  to  do  something — anything — I  knew 
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not  what :  it  was  the  natural  energy  of  my  tem- 
perament rebelling  against  the  torpor  to  which  it 
was  condemned. 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  was  going  mad — nay, 
sometimes  I  even  thought  that  I  had  gone  mad.  I 
detected  incoherency  in  my  thoughts ;  strange  and 
fantastic  ideas  begaji  to  occupy  my  mind,  and  these 
I  expelled  with  always  increasing  difficulty.  My 
ideas  wandered  incessantly;  they  were  without 
object  or  connection.  I  could  not  tell  how  they 
arose ;  and  I  began  to  loee  all  control  over  them. 
I  do  now  believe  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  incipient 
insanity,  and  I  would  fain  be  sure  of  it,  for  if 
such  were  the  case,  I  was  not,  of  course,  respon- 
sible for  what  afterwards  happened.  Sometimes, 
in  those  terrible  days,  I  doubted  if  I  were  waking 
or  not ;  sometimes,  indeed,  I  thought  and  hoped 
that  the  whole  was  but  a  frightful  dream,  from 
which  I  should  soon 'be  relieved,  and  smile  at  hav- 
ing been  so  troubled  by  it.  But  the  time  passed  on, 
and  there  was  no  awaking  for  me. 

Such  was  my  life  in  the  Eddystone  lighthouse. 
I  had  often  thought  that  the  most  dreadful  bodily 
torture  to  which  a  man  could  be  put,  would  be  a 
long  compulsory  continuance  in  the  same  posture. 
The  French,  it  is  said,  have  invented  punishments 
of  this  description,  and  introduced  them  into  their 
prisons.  What  such  a  torture  would  be  to  the 
body,  mine  was  to  the  mind.  And  assuredly,  if 
ever  there  were  any  one  to  whom  I  bore  a  deadly 
and  implacable  malice,  and  whom  I  had  the  power 
of  tormenting  in  the  way  I  chose,  I  would  simply 
put  him  into  a  solitary  cell,  deprive  him  of  all  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-creatures,  shut  him  out 
from  the  sound  of  every  human  voice,  take  from  him 
every  single  thing  which  could  occupy  his  mind, 
and  secretly  watch  him  so  that  he  should  find  no 
occupation  whatever — this  I  would  do  if  such  a 
punishment,  even  though  inflicted  for  the  greatest 
offence,  were  not  a  thing  too  hellish  to  perpetrate- 
too  hellish — for  even  if  it  be  allowable  for  grave 
offences  to  kill  the  body,  no  consideration  could 
ever  justify  man  in  acting  the  devil's  part  by  cor- 
rupting, alienating,  and  destroying  the  mind. 

During  this  terrible  period  I  sought  refuge  as 
much  as  possible  in  sleep.  After  the  first  few 
days,  whenever  I  had  the  second  watch,  I  reg- 
ularly laid  myself  down  for  this  purpose  on  the 
floor  of  the  light-room,  and  generally  at  that  time 
I  slept.  This  ultimately  led  to  another  quarrel 
with  the  Sbotchman. 

It  took  place  thus : — One  night,  soon  after  my 
watch  had  commenced,  my  mate  came  up  and 
found  me  asleep.  This,  as  I  found  out  afterwards 
— for  I  had  lost  all  my  reckoning  oi  time — was 
just  three  weeks  subsequently  to  my  arrival.  When 
I  awoke  I  found  him  quietly  seated  beside  me, 
reading  his  eternal  Bible.  He  merely  said  that 
I  might  go  below  if  I  liked.  I  took  him  at  his 
word  and  went  down. 

Next  day,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  not  ashamed 
of  myself  for  having  fallen  asleep,  and  said  he 
wondered  I  had  not  a  more  conscientions  fMinf 
of  my  duty.    I  told  him  my  conscience  waa  my 
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afi^r,  not  his ;  and  that  as  for  sleeping,  I  slept  so 
lightly  that  I  should  certainly  awake  the  moment 
anything  went  wrong  with  the  light. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  he,  '*  do  you  really  excuse 
and  defend  your  conduct,  friend?  Suppose  the 
lighthouse  were  to  take  fire — donH  you  know  it 
has  been  burned  already,  and  that  the  lead  from 
the  roof  ran  down  the  throat  of  one  of  the  keepers, 
and  was  found  to  the  weight  of  eight  ounces  in  his 
stomach  when  the  doctors  opened  his  body?" 

"  Humbug !"  said  I.  ''Do  you  think,  you  old 
impostor,  to  frighten  me  with  your  ridiculous  in- 
ventions  " 

*'  It  is  as  true  as  that  I  am  here,"  interrupted  he. 

"What!"  cried  I,  "do  you  persist  in  your 
lying  story?  I  wonder  what  your  conscience  b 
made  of,  since  you  talk  of  consciences — who  can 
belicYe  that  molten  lead  could  run  down  a  man's 
throat?  Such  tales  won't  go  down  mine,  I  can 
tell  you.  Keep  them  for  those  who  are  fools 
enough  to  swallow  them.  I'll  sleep  with  my 
mouth  open  next  time,  and  we  shall  see  how  much 
lead  I  have  caught  by  the  morning.  And  as  for 
the  matter  of  sleeping,  neither  your  cock-and-bull 
stories,  nor  your  sulky  looks,  will  prevent  me 
doing  so  if  I  have  a  mind — it  can  do  no  harm,  I 
tell  you ;  and  if  I  am  tired  I  '11  sleep." 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  some  time,  but 
made  no  reply.  Then  taking  down  the  signal- 
book  he  consulted  it  for  a  moment,  next  he  selectp 
ed  two  signals  from  the  rest  and  went  up  to  the 
gallery.  He  soon  returned,  drew  the  table  aside, 
and  took  the- writing  materials  out  of  the  locker 
he  kept  them  in.     Then  he  said — 

"  1  have  made  the  signal  for  the  tender,  and 
now  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter  to  the  board — it 
is  my  duty  to  let  them  know  that  you  will  not  do 
yours." 

"  Do  what  you  like,"  said  I,  carelessly. 

The  truth  was,  that  I  heartily  rejoiced  things 
had  taken  this  tiim,  for  though  I  knew  I  had  ren- 
dered myself  liable  to  punishment  for  a  breach  of 
my  engagement  in  having  fallen  asleep  on  my 
post,  yet  the  prospect  of  being  released  from  that 
dreadful  place,  even  though  it  were  to  go  to  pris- 
on, was  perfect  ecstasy  to  me.  I  immediately 
went  up  to  the  gallery  and  fixed  my  eyes  eagerly 
on  the  point  where  I  expected  the  tender  would 
appear.  For  a  couple  of  hours  I  remained  there ; 
and  so  wrapped  was  I  in  the  idea  of  escape,  that 
it  was  only  then  I  remarked,  what  I  might  have 
seen  in  a  moment,  that  the  sea  was  running  so 
high  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  boat  to 
come  near  the  rock.  My  disappointment  was 
great,  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  equinox,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  continued  gale. 
Nevertheless,  thought  I,  even  if  it  blow  for  a 
fortnight,  a  fortnight  is  not  six  months.  So  I 
kept  up  my  spirits.  Little  did  I  dream  of  what 
was  to  happen  in  that  fortnight,  and  what  awful 
suffering  there  was  yet  in  store  for  me  in  the  ac- 
cursed Eddystone !  Little  did  I  dream  that,  when 
at  last  I  did  escape,  it  should  be  with  a  burden  on 


my  soul,  from  which  death  alone  can  leliere  me ! 
I  went  below  again. 

"  Come,  old  tale-piet,"  said  I  to  the  Scotdi- 
man,  using  his  own  vulgar  expression,  "  jrou  may 
keep  your  epistle  till  the  next  post.  No  boat  can 
come  alongside  in^a  sea  like  this.  Your  letter 
can't  go,  nor  I  neither — ^more  's  the  pity." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  he  ;  and  as  he  spoke  he 
made  up  his  letter  into  a  long  roll,  took  up  a  bot- 
tle which  he  had  placed  beside  him,  and  slid  the 
paper  into  it.  He  then  corked  the  bottle  and 
seailed  it  carefully. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that 's  a  new  kind  of  en- 
velope. I  understand  now ;  but  I  confess  I  did 
not  think  of  that." 

When  the  tender  came  off,  which  it  did  in  the 
afternoon,  my  comrade  signalled  to  them  to  lie-to 
a  little  to  leeward  ;  and  when  they  had  done  so, 
he  heaved  the  bottle  mto  the  sea.  It  soon  drifted 
down  to  them,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  my  misconduct  was  fully  made  known. 

On  each  of  the  three  following  days  the  tender 
came  off,  and  they  made  an  attempt  to  land,  bat 
in  vain.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  it  was  blowing 
a  tremendous  gale  from  the  S.W.,  and  they  did 
not  come  at  all.  During  this  time  the  Scotchman 
did  all  the  duty  of  the  lighthouse,  and  took  all  the 
watching  every  night,  for  he  said  he  would  not 
trust  me  again.  I  was  very  well  pleased  he  would 
not.  During  these  five  days  I  was  much  less  mis- 
erable than  before,  for  I  had  the  certainty  before 
me  of  a  speedy  release.  But  much  that  was  awfiil 
was  to  happen  to  me  first. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  I  turned  in  shoitly 
after  sunset,  as  I  usually  did.  I  had  slept,  I  sap- 
pose,  some  hours,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  the  alarm-bell,  which  communicates  be- 
tween the  lantern  and  the  berth.  Quickly  coUed- 
ing  myself,  I  threw  on  a  pea-jacket  and  ran  up 
the  ladder,  not  without  a  smile  at  the  idea  that  it 
was  during  the  watch  of  my  careful  comrade  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  "  We  shall,  per- 
haps see  the  experiment  of  the  molten  lead  per- 
formed," said  I,  laughing  to  myself.  But  my 
laughing/ was  quickly  to  be  stopped. 

When  I  reached  the  lantern  I  found  the  Scotch- 
man stretched  upon  the  floor.  He  had  evidently 
been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  he  seemed  to  be  wnf- 
fering  great  pain. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  as  I  appeared,  "  you  are  eome 
at  last — what  I  was  afraid  of  has  happened — I 
feel  I  am  dying,  young  num." 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  I,  much  terrified  at  the 
idea.  "  Cheer  up,  old  boy  :  what  ii  the  matter 
with  you?"  . 

"  Worn  out — too  much  anxiety — ^wom  out," 
said  he  ;  "  but  no  matter  for  that — ^what  will  be- 
come of  the  light  when  only  you  are  here  ?" 

"  Never  mind  the  light,"  said  I.  "  What  can 
I  do  for  you  1  What  will  do  you  good  t  I  'U 
get  you  anything  you  wish " 

"  It 's  of  no  use,"  replied  he,  beginning  to 
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speak  with  difficulty.  "  Come  near,  and  attend. 
Ton  must  keep  watch  tt)-night ;  and,  as  soon  as 
day  breaks,  signal  that  they  must  come  off  at  all 
hazards — do  you  understand  1  The  signal-book 
is  there,  under  my  Bible." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  scarcely  noting  his  words, 
for  I  began  to  fear  his  anticipations  might  be  but 
toe  well  founded,  and  I  was  very  anxious. 

I  knelt  down  beside  him  and  took  his  hand — it 
was  cold  and  clammy,  and  I  let  it  fall  again.  A 
minute  or  two  elapsed ;  I  remained  silent  and 
motionless,  for  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do. 
Then  a  strange  expression  passed  oyer  his  face, 
he  was  evidently  getting  worse.  I  grew  very 
frightened.  **  What  is  to  become  of  me  t"  I 
cried.  "  Rouse  yourself,  man,  throw  it  oflP — 
rouse  yourself " 

He  tried  to  articulate  something,  but  I  could 
not  make  out  what  it  was ;  afler  awhile,  however, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed  distinctly — 

**  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  could  do  no  more." 
Then  his  face  brightened — he  started  convulsively, 
and  made  a  feeble  effi)rt  to  rise ;  but,  failing  to  do 
so,  he  fell  back  again,  murmuring,  **  The  light ! 
the  light !  the  light !"     Then  he  was  still. 

I  watched  him  for  a  short  time  in  silence,  and 
with  terrible  feelings  ;  then  I  called  to  him  sev- 
eral times,  speaking  louder  and  louder,  but  there 
was  nothing  except  the  echo  of  my  own  voice. 
At  last  I  ventured  to  touch  him — a  strange  thrill 
passed  over  me  as  I  did  so.  I  raised  his  head, 
bis  lips  were  contorted  and  his  eye  was  glassy. 

Through  me  shot  a  frightful  shudder  at  the 
look  of  that  eye,  whose  fixed,  unmeaning  stare — 
for  he  was  dead — nothing  can  ever  efl^e  from 
my  memory ;  a  cold  sweat  came  out  on  my  brow, 
and  I  fled  from  the  place  in  an  agony  of  fear.  I 
Tushed  down  to  the  chamber  below,  drew  to  the 
hatchway,  and  made  it  fast.  I  threw  myself  on 
my  berth  in  a  state  of  utter  despair,  putting  my 
fingers  «i  my  ears  to  shut  out  that  awful  and 
thrilling  silence  ;  for  it  was  the  silence  of  death 
— Death  was  in  the  place  with  me.  I  lay  there 
in  a  half-frenzied  state,  all  huddled  together,  for  I 
thought  I  heard  slight  noises,  whisperings,  breath- 
ings, faint  rustlings,  as  if  there  i^as  a  moving  in 
the  room  ;  and  in  an  agony  of  fear  I  pressed  my- 
self against  the  wall  lest  something  should  get 
behind  me.  I  suppressed  my  breath  lest  I  should 
be  overheard  by  it.  And  still  the  fixed,  glassy 
look  of  the  dead  man  was  before  my  eyes :  in 
Tain  I  shut  them  to  avoid  it ;  there,  in  the  dark- 
ness, for  the  place  was  quite  dark,  it  was  ever 
fixed  on  me.  Every  now  and  then  a  shiver  of 
horror  passed  over  me  ;  my  blood  seemed  to  flow 
backwards  in  my  veins;  I  was  utterly  overwhelmed 
and  possessed  by  a  tremendous  fear.  For  I  was 
left  alone  with  Death. 

^  That  night  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  pass 
away.  At  last,  however,  the  morning  began  to 
dawn,  and  worn  out  with  excitement  I  fell  asleep. 
My  dreams,  strangely  enough,  were  pleasant,  and 
I  awoke  with  a  smile  on  my  lips — ^it  was  then 
broad  day.     Foi  a  moment,  a  single  moment,  I 


did  not  remember  what  had  happened,  but  instant- 
ly it  flashed  acroso  my  mind,  and  I  fell  back  as  if 
I  had  received  a  blow.  I  felt  the  full  horror  of 
my  position.  Death  was  beside  me,  and  1  was 
alone  !  What  I  had  sufl!ered  before  from  being 
solitary  was  absolutely  nothing  compared  with  my 
endurance  now.  Before,  I  had,  at  least,  a  human 
being  near  me,  and  there  was  companionship  in 
that,  even  though  I  had  so  little  intercourse  with 
him  ;  he  might  not  be  beside  me,  but  still  I  al- 
ways had  it  in  my  power  to  join  him  if  I  chose  : 
he  might  sullenly  refuse  to  speak  to  me  in  gener- 
al, but  still  in  any  emergency  he  would  have  done 
so.  But  now  I  was  all  alone  in  that  tower  ;  or 
rather,  what  was  far  worse,  I  was  cooped  up  with 
Death.  Death  was  now  my  companion — Death 
shared  that  place  with  me. 

I  am  no  coward.  ,1  have  oflen  faced  Death 
without  shrinking  or  fear,  bat  then  it  was  Death 
as  an  enemy  that  I  faced.  Now,  on  the  contra- 
ry. Death  was  no  assailant.  He  was  my  fellow- 
occupant  of  that  spot  of  earth.  I  was  in  contact 
with  him,  and  in  his  presence,  and  yet  lived — 
lived  to  know  him,  and  truly  did  I  then  feel  and 
know  him  to  be  the  King  of  Terrors.  Oflen  as  ho 
has  been  personified  by  the  imagination  of  poets, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  before  me  ever  real- 
ized that  personification  ;  but  I  did.  Fearful  as 
was  to  me  the  thought  of  the  corpse  lying  above, 
fearful  as  was  the  cold,  unmeaning  eye  ever  terri- 
bly present  to  mine,  there  was  a  far  greater  fear 
in  the  indefinite  feeling  of  an  invisible  power  ex- 
isting beside  me — existing  as  an  actual  thing  that 
at  times  went  by  me,  covering  me  with  its 
shadow — ^with  a  shape,  though  I  saw  it  not,  and 
an  actual  presence,  far  the  more  terrible  that  my 
senses  could  not  perceive  it. 

Nevertheless  I  endeavored  to  fulfil  the  old 
man's  last  injunction ;  indeed,  I  was  most  desirous 
to  do  so,  for  it  was  the  way  of  escape  for  me. 
Once  I  began  to  ascend  the  ladder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  signal,  forbidding  myself  to 
think,  what,  of  course,  I  was  but  too  well  aware 
of,  that  I  would  have  to  pass  by  the  dead  body  to 
accomplish  it.  I  took  a  few  steps,  but  it  was  in 
vain,  and  I  descended  again.  Go  into  that  place! 
— meet  that  look ! 

Afterwards  I  strenuously  endeavored  to  brace 
my  nerves  to  the  resolution  of  going  up  and 
throwing  the  body  into  the  sea,  for  somehow  I 
conceived  the  notion,  that  if  I  should  do  so  the  in- 
tolerable phantasies  that  haunted  me  would  disap- 
pear. It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  if  I 
threw  away  the  body  without  any  one  having  seen 
it,  I  might  subject  myself  to  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing murdered  my  companion,  more  especially  as 
I  might  easily  be  supposed  to  bear  him  no  good 
will  after  the  informing  and  accusing  letter  he  had 
written.  So,  even  if  I  could  have  brought  myself 
to  go  near  the  corpse,  I  would  not  have  touched  it. 
As  for  the  signal  it  would,  after  all,  have  been  of 
little  use,  for  the  storm  continued  unabated,  and  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  tender 
to  have  come  off. 
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The  day  passed  thus.  It  was  but  a  single  day, 
but  it  seemed  to  me,  and  it  still  seems,  as  if  it 
was  eternity.  The  evening  came.  Of  course  I 
did  not  light  the  lamp  in  the  lantern ;  I  wished  to 
do  so,  and  that  most  earnestly,  for  I  knew  my 
responsibility  and  the  dangerous  consequences 
that  might  follow  from  my  not  doing  it.  But  it 
was  in  yain  for  me  to  striYC  to  perform  the  duty  ; 
I  dismissed  the  thought  of  it  £rom  my  mind  in 
despair.  How  oflen  since  have  I  wished  that  I 
had  had  the  resolution  to  do  it !  But  it  is  idle  to 
think  of  it ;  no  fear  of  punishment  or  future  suf- 
fering could  have  induced  me,  in  my  then  state, 
to  have  entered  that  place.  I  felt  the  presence  of 
Death  all  about  me,  but  that  lantern — it  was  his 
▼ery  throne ! 

The  night  came — that  never-to-be-forgotten 
night !  The  gale  was  at  its  height ;  &e  weather, 
though  cloudy,  was  clear.  I  was  standing  at 
one  of  the  windows,  which  I  had  opened  to  let 
the  wind  cool  my  feverish  head.  I  was  looking 
seaward,  listlessly  watching  the  waves  breaking 
on  the  rock,  as  they  rolled  on  in  huge  masses,  fell 
against  it  with  the  weight  and  thunder  of  ava- 
lanches, and  streamed  away  in  long  diverging 
sheets  of  phosphorent  foam.  I  had  been  observing 
them  for  some  time,  carelessly  and  calmly,  for  to 
my  first  paroxysm  of  horror  and  fear,  a  kind  of 
idiotic  insensibility  had  succeeded,  when  my  at- 
tention was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  momentary 
appearance  of  a  light  to  windward.  I  thought  I 
must  have  been  deceived,  Wt  in  a  few  seconds  I 
saw  it  again.  I  then  watched  for  its  reappear- 
ance with  intense  excitement.  Again  I  saw  it — 
there  could  be  no  mistake  now — again  it  disap- 
f;»eared.  Then  I  knew  for  certain  that  it  was  the 
light  of  a  vessel,  which  the  heave  of  the  waves 
was  alternately  allowing  and  concealing.  The 
next  time  I  saw  it  I  marked  its  position  carefully, 
that  I  might  determine  what  course  the  vessel  was 
steering,  and  fervently  I  hoped  to  find  it  was  mov- 
ing across  my  line  of  vision.  But,  alas !  no ;  at 
each  successive  reappearance  it  was  still  in  the 
same  direction,  and  then  I  knew  that  the'  vessel 
which  bore  it  was  steering  straight,  or  nearly  so, 
for  the  fatal  rock  on  which  I  stood.  Then  a 
tremendous  foreboding  seized  me,  and  the  voice  of 
my  self-accusing  conscience  spoke  terribly.  For 
through  my  fault  the  faithful  lantern,  which 
should  have  ¥^rned  that  ship  from  the  path  of 
destruction,  was  dark,  and  gave  no  caution  ;  the 
noble  purpose  of  the  lighthouse  was  defeated 
through  me  J  and  before  me  rapidly  approaching 
was  the  sacrifice  of  my  crime.  Better  far  for 
that  fated  ship  Hiad  no  lighthouse  ever  been  raised 
upon  the  Eddystone,  for  since  such  existed,  her 
crew,  not  seeing  the  beacon,  must  have  believed 
themselves  far  and  safe  from  the  dangerous  local- 
ity— the  existence  of  the  lighthouse  was,  in  fact, 
a  snare  for  them.     And  this  was  through  me. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  run  up  and  light  tiie 
burners,  and  I  think  that  at  that  moment  I  could 
have  braved  the  horrors  of  the  lantern.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  told  me  that  half  an  hour 


would  not  suffice  to  put  it  in  working  order,  fin- 
as  it  had  burned  till  it  had  gone  out  of  itself,  all 
the  oil  must  have  been  exhausted,  and  to  arrange 
such  a  lamp  requires  some  considerable  time. 
And  half  an  hour  !  I  knew  that  in  a  few  minutes 
the  vessel  must  either  be  on  the  rock  or  have 
passed  by  in  safety. 

The  light  came  on — rapidly.  What  were  my 
feelings  as  it  approached  f  I  forgot  all  my  own 
suffering  in  my  absorbing  anxiety  for  that  ship. 

She  was  bearing  directly  for  the  rock.  I  was 
shaking  all  over,  and  could  scarcely  keep  my  post 
at  the  window.  There  came  tbe  ship,  only  one 
man  in  the  world  knew  her  danger ;  that  man  was 
I,  and  I  could  do  nothing.  Impossible  as  I  knew 
it  was  to  give  them  any  warning,  I  strove  to 
think  of  some  means  of  doing  so.  ''  Let  me  be 
calm  and  collected,"  I  said  to  myself,  hurriedly. 
'*  I  must  be  calm — if  anything  occur  to  me  after- 
wards which  I  might  have  done,  woe  be  to  me  if 
my  excitement  shall  have  hindered  me  thinking  of 
it  while  it  was  yet  time — some  way  there  must 
be,"  so  I  said  to  myself,  but  of  course  there  was 
none. 

The  ship  still  came  on,  the  light  was  within 
half  a  cablets  length  of  me.  There  was  no  chance 
now  of  her  passing  by — she  must  have  been  steer- 
ing right  on  the  point  where  I  stood.  Swiftly 
and  steadily  she  came  on.  I  screamed  uselessly 
at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

Suddenly  the  light  swerved  from  its  course.  I 
saw  that  they  had  descried  the  breakers,  and  put 
down  the  helm ;  they  had  kept  a  good  look-out — 
it  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  poor,  faithfiil,  and 
trusty  crew.  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the  yards 
as  they  swung  round,  and  the  fluttering  of  the 
canvass  as  it  shook  in  the  wind.  I  saw  some- 
thing white  fly  past,  probably  it  was  a  sail  blown 
from  the  bolt-ropes.  But  I  was  now  in  no  sus- 
pense, for  I  knew  it  was  too  late  and  that  all  was 
over. 

The  next  instant  there  came  a  booming  crash, 
the  light  disappeared,  and  I  heard  the  cracking 
and  rattling  of  the  masts  as  they  fell  over  the  side. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then  rose  loud 
oveV  all  the  noise  of  the  storm  a  confused  and  gen- 
eral cry — ^then  I  distinctly  heard  the  ship^s  bell 
tolled — it  was  their  knell,  for  after  that  there  was 
nothing  more. 

I  shut  the  window,  and  seated  myself  on  a 
stool.  I  must  have  become  insensible  immediately 
after,  for  I  recollect  nothing  further  till  I  came  to 
myself  and  found  it  broad  day. 

I  rose  and  began  putting  the  place  in  order ; 
once  or  twice  I  stopped  to  curse  the  memory  of 
my  late  companion,  who  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  all ;  but  I  did  not  then  think  much  about  the 
catastrophe  of  the  night — it  was  not  to  be  realized 
in  a  moment.  "It  is  all  over  now,  and  what 
cannot  be  helped  should  not  be  regretted ;  besides, 
after  all,  it  is  only  a  ship  lost,  as  many  a  good 
ship  has  been  before  her ;  we  all  owe  Heaven  a 
death." 

Even  so  did  I  talk  with  myself  aa  I  contiDued 
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Irasying  myself  about  the  apartment,  moving 
things  hither  and  thither  without  a  purpose.  But 
lightly  as  I  thought  of  it  then — it  was  a  kind  of 
insanity  to  do  so— ever  since  has  the  burden  been 
increasing  which  that  night  laid  upon  my  soul 
— less  and  less  rest  has  my  troubled  conscience 
known  from  day  to  day.  In  my  ears  are  ever 
ringing  the  dreadful  words  of  the  old  Scotchman, 
'*  If  through  our  negligence  a  ship  were  lost  on 
the  rock,  the  deaths  of  all  and  each  of  the  crew 
would  lie  at  our  door ;  we  should  be  manslayers 
— murderers!" 

Manslayer  ! — murderer !  Manslayer  ! — mui^ 
derer ! 

The  secret,  too,  which  I  carry  about  with  me 
— ^for  no  living  being,  except  I,  knows  where  that 
ship  was  lost — is  insupportable.  I  have  been, 
and  am  constantly  in  dread  of  telling  it  out, 
through  unwatchfulness  or  in  my  sleep,  and  I  per- 
petually think  that  people  are  making  allusion  to 
it,  or  that  they  suspect  me.  What,  however,  is 
most  strange,  and  I  cannot  in  any  way  account  for 
it  is,  that  I  have  a  perpetual  desire  to  tell  it  to 
some  one — I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  better  if  I  did. 
This,  however,  of  course,  I  dare  not  do. 

It  is  this  feeling  which  has  led  me  to  execute 
my  oflen-formed  intention  of  writing  my  life,  and 
although,  before  my  death  at  least,  no  eye  but  my 
own  will  ever  see  this,  I  do  feel  some  relief  in 
having  reduced  it  to  narrative.  Heavy,  heavy 
has  been  the  load  I  have  borne  these  many  sad, 
weary  years — fidn  would  I  hope  that  the  few 
which  may  remain  for  me  may  be  less  painful. 

As  it  happened  the  wind  had  completely  fallen 
soon  after  the  catastrophe,  and  that  day  the  sea 
went  down  sufficiently  to  allow  the  tender  to  come 
off.  Two  or  three  men  landed  from  her,  the  first 
was  he  who  had  remarked  to  me,  when  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  place,  that  I  had  set  off  upon  a  Friday. 

'*  Told  you  so,  my  boy,"  said  he,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  me  ;  "  you  Ve  found  out  what  comes  of 
sailing  on  a  Friday.  Sleeping  on  duty !  A 
pretty  idler  you  are!  What  if  the  light  had 
gone  out  V* 

I  groaned  involuntarily.  The  man,  mistaking 
the  cause,  said — 

"  Ton  may  well  be  ashamed  of  yourself — 
where  is  the  old  man  1" 


"  He  is  dead,"  said  I. 

They  all  started. 

"  His  body  is  in  the  lantern,"  I  continued ;  "  I 
did  not  like  to  move  him,  and  so  left  him  where 
he  died." 

I  then  detailed  the  circumstances,  giving  as  my 
reason  for  leaving  the  corpse  untouched  the  fear  I 
entertained  of  being  suspected  of  foul  play. 

"  It  must  have  been  bad  enough  sitting  watch- 
ing the  light,  and  he  lying  there,"  said  the  officer, 
an  old  midshipman  ;  "  you  must  have  had  an  un- 
comfortable time  of  it,  my  lad.  I  did  not  think 
you  were  in  such  an  unpleasant  situation  when  I 
saw  your  light  last  night." 

**  When  he  saw  the  light  last  night!"  Was 
he  mocking  me  t     Was  it  all  known  1 

It  was  not.  Unaccountable  as  it  may  seem, 
that  man  was  perfectly  convinced  he  had  seen  the 
light  the  previous  night.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  sworn  to  it. 

And  no  one,  indeed,  suspected  the  truth.     It 

was  soon  known  that  the Indiaman  had 

been  lost  on  the  coast,  for  spars  and  pieces  of  her, 
indicative  of  the  ship  to  which  they  had  belonged, 
came  ashore  in  a  day  or  two.  But  no  one  for  a 
moment  thought  of  her  having  struck  upon  the 
Ekidystone. 

As  for  me,  the  authorities,  considering  what  I 
had  undergone,  contented  themselves  with  mulct- 
ing me  of  my  wages  and  discharging  me.  I  sold 
my  broken  watch  to  a  Jew  for  twenty-seven  shil- 
lings and  a  glass  of  grog.  I  was  sorry  to  part 
with  it,  for  it  was  my  mother's ;  but  what  could 
I  do  1  On  this  small  sum  I  lived  miserably  enough 
for  a  fortnight,  when  I  got  a  berth  in  a  coastings 
vessel^  the  Margaret  TumbuU. 

\*  A  pauper,  named  Richtrd  Smith,  died  a  few  months 

ago  in  the  A Union  Workhouse.    After  hU  death  a 

manuscript  was  found  concealed  in  his  dress.  One  of  the 
officios,  into  whose  hands  the  papers  fell,  made  me  a 
present  of  them,  knowing  I  am  carious  in  sach  thinn. 
The  ahoTS  is  an  extract,  which  I  have  been  at  toe 
pains  of  copying  oat  and  transmitting  to  this  Magazine, 
for  I  think  it  not  only  a  curioos,  bat  a  moraUpoint- 
ing  fragment.  On  a  fature  occasion  I  may,  perhaps, 
extract  some  other  passages  from  Smith's  autobiogra- 
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_  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  in  the  above  narra- 
tive I  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  suppressed  the  name  of 
the  lost  ship.  W.S.W. 


From  "Poems  by  Currar  Ball,"  laialy  pubUshed. 
EVENING   SOLACE. 
Tbc  human  heart  has  hidden  treasures, 

In  secret  kept,  in  silence  sealed ; 
The  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  pleasures. 

Whose  charms  were  broken  if  revealed. 
And  days  may  pass  in  gay  confusion. 

And  nights  in  rosy  riot  fly, 
While,  lost  in  Fame's  or  Wealth's  illusion. 

The  memory  of  the  Past  may  die. 

But  there  are  hours  of  lonely  musing, 

Such  as  in  evening  silence  come, 
When,  soft  as  birds  their  pinions  closing. 

The  heart's  best  feelings  gather  home. 
Then  in  our  souls  there  seems  to  languish 

A  tender  grief  that  is  not  woe ; 
And  thoughts  that  once  wrung  groans  of  anguish, 

Now  cause  but  some  mild  team  to  flow. 


And  feelings,  once  as  strong  as  passions, 

Float  softly  back — a  faded  dream ; 
Oar  own  sharp  griefs  and  wild  sensations, 

The  tale  of  others'  sufferings  seem. 
Oh !  when  the  heart  is  freshly  bleeding. 

How  longs  it  for  the  time  to  be. 
When  through  the  mist  of  years  receding, 

Its  woes  but  live  in  revery ! 

And  it  can  dwell  on  moonlight  glimmer. 

On  evening  shade  and  loneliness ; 
And,  while  the  sky  grows  dim  and  dimmer. 

Feel  no  untold  and  strange  distress — 
Only  a  deeper  impulse  given 

By  lonely  hour  and  darkened  room. 
To  solemn  thoughts  that  soar  to  heaven, 

Seeking  a  hfe  and  world  to  come. 
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From  Tail's  Magazine. 
AN    ADVENTURE    IN    A    CEMETERY;    OR,    THE 
RUSSIAN   DROSHEI   DRIVER. 

There  are  few  persons  in  the  world  who  cannot 
recall  to  their  imaginations  some  moment  of  their 
life  laden  with  inexpressible  terror,  the  bare  recol- 
lection of  which  agitates  them  more  than  did  per- 
haps the  very  incidents  themselves,  however  terrible 
they  may  have  been.  The  shock  which  the  system 
receives  in  the  hour  of  great  danger  sometimes 
deadens  the  force  of  perception.  But  in  taking  a 
calm  survey  of  the  past,  when  we  conjure  up  our 
feelings  over  again,  when  we  reenact  the  incidents, 
when  we  pile  up  probabilities  and  possibilities,  a 
cold  tremor  runs  through  our  veins,  and  we  are 
appalled  at  the  imaginary  termination  of  the  catas- 
trophe we  are  engaged  in  contemplating. 

oix  years  have  passed  since  the  event  I  am  about 
to  relate  took  place,  and  yet  I  never  recall  it  with- 
out a  shudder.  I  try  to  chase  the  recollection  of  it 
away.  1  use  every  expedient  to  banish  the  remem- 
btance,  and  yet  there  it  stands  stamped  upon  my 
memory,  an  ineffaceable  blot.  Relating  it  to  an- 
other person,  perhaps  I  may  be  unable  to  impress 
upon  him  the  whole  horror  of  ray  mind,  which  re- 
ceived severer  shocks  during  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours  than  it  ever  did  in  the  course  of  my  whole 
life.  Only  one  night  of  terror !  but  in  those  pro- 
tracted hours  what  revulsions  of  feeling — fear,  dis- 
fust,  horror  —  all  rapidly  succeeded  each  other! 
am  compelled  to  collect  my  faculties  while  I  write. 
The  remembrance  causes  me  to  tremble  even  now. 
1  am  only  a  woman,  however,  and  men,  with  their 
strong  powers  of  mind,  may  probably  smile  at  the 
intensity  of  my  fears.  Let  them,  however,  only 
place  themselves,  in  imagination,  in  my  position  — 
young,  friendless,  in  a  new  country  —  and  they  will 
make  many  allowances.  I  must,  however,  at  once 
plunge  into  my  story. 

1  was  born  at  Berlin,  of  a  large  family,  and  cir- 
cumstances which  I  may  not  explain  having  broken 
down  our  fortunes,  and  shattered  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  the  city,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  separate,  and  earn  our  own  bread.  Death 
overtook  my  father  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity, 
and  the  suddenness  with  which  it  arrived  prevented 
him  from  settling  his  affairs.  It  came,  however, 
and  with  it  misery  to  our  house.  But  why  dwell 
upon  these  unhappy  scenes?  They  are  too  painful 
to  revive,  further  than  to  form  the  reason  of  my 
separation  from  my  family.  We  were  four  sisters, 
and  I  was  the  youngest.  I  had  received  a  good 
education,  and  being  an  especial  favorite  at  home, 
the  necessity  of  going  forth  into  the  world,  in  search 
of  my  own  liveTihotxi,  was  looked  upon  with  sor- 
row. With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  begged  them  to 
look  with  cheerfulness  on  the  plan  of  my  assisting 
to  retrieve  the  failing  fortunes  of  my  family.  I  even 
felt  proud  of  the  prospect  of  exertion,  and  when  the 
determination  was  at  last  arrived  at  that  I  should 
seek  a  position  as  governess  in  some  family,  I  hailed 
it  with  joy.  I  remember  how  we  discussed  these 
things,  sitting  round  our  blazing  lire  in  the  twilight. 
My  widowed  mother,  half  tearfully,  half  smilingly, 
as  it  were,  consoling  herself  with  the  promised  ad- 
vantages ;  and  my  sisters,  now  deprecating,  now 
chiming  in  with,  the  more  brilliant  portions  of  the 
plan.  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  little  flames  dancing  op 
and  down,  now  illumining,  now  leaving  the  room  in 
darkness,  revealing  the  earnest  faces  and  sombre 
figtires  of  our  mourning-clad  family  ;  and  I  even 


seem  to  hear  echoes  of  their  voices  as  they  soanded 
low  but  clear  in  the  hush  of  the  evening. 

A  few  weeks  passed  by  without  a  prospect  of 
anything,  but  at  length  a  friend  called  upon  us  with 
the  information  that  he  had  heard  of  a  situation  in 
a  Russian  family,  residing  in  the  environs  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which,  if  I  chose  to  accept,  he  had  oo 
doubt  he  could  procure  for  me.  There  were  many 
advantages  attending  it.  Could  I  refuse?  I  un- 
hesitatingly resolved  to  go  and  seek  my  fortune  in 
the  Russian  capital.  The  journey,  of  course,  was 
a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  my  mother.  Neoessxtj, 
however,  soon  reconciled  her,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  for  my  departure ;  but  not  without  an 
internal  dread,  on  my  part,  of  the  future.  It  was  a 
new  and  sudden  step,  this  leaving  home ;  and  ooce 
that  the  excitement  of  getting  ready  and  the  patas 
of  farewell- taking  were  over,  I  began  to  contemplate 
the  dangers  I  was  likely  to  encounter,  the  novelty 
of  my  position,  my  dwelling  amongst  strangers,  niy 
duties,  and  my  fears  of  being  found  unequal  to  what 
was  demanded  of  me.  As  long  as  I  felt  within  the 
precincts  of  my  own  country,  my  heart  was  sus- 
tained by  the  reflection.  When,  however,  I  arrived 
at  Dantzic,  where  we  halted  for  an  hour,  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  a  feeling  of  much  sad- 
ness. Quitting  that  town,  I  seemed  to  be  about  to 
break  my  last  link  with  the  home  I  was  leaving  for 
an  indefinite  period.  I  looked  up  through  the  sol- 
emn gloom  of  the  streets  towards  the  gables  of  the 
high,  narrow  houses,  and  on  the  projecting  balco- 
nies saw  little  groups  of  neighbors  and  friends  con- 
versing together,  with  a  feeling  of  envy.  They 
were  at  liome^  but  I  was  wandering  away  from  it, 
becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  isolatioa 
of  my  position,  the  further  I  receded  from  my  native 
Berlin.  Little  time  for  reflection  was  allowed  me. 
We  started  once  more,  and  at  length  reached  the 
Russian  borders,  and,  afler  going  through  the  usual 
investigation  at  the  custom-house,  continued  our 
journey  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Many  of  the 
incidents  I  encountered  were  so  new  to  me  that  they 
impressed  themselves  strongly  upon  my  memory. 
I  remember  seeking  them  as  a  relief  from  my  own 
thoughts,  which  were  of  that  comfortless,  uneasy 
kind  which  haunt  us  in  moments  when  we  are,  as 
it  were,  hovering  between  two  positions — ^the  home 
we  have  quitted  and  the  new  one  we  are  about  to 
form.  There  is  the  regret  of  farewell  still  gnawing 
at  our  hearts ;  there  is  mingled  with  it  the  compen- 
sating feeling  of  hope,  and  also  the  uneasy  dread 
with  which  unknown  positions  assail  us.  I  felt  I 
was  so  young  to  be  at  large  in  the  world.  Little 
glimpses  of  my  journey  linger  on  my  recollection. 
I  remember,  near  Britau,  beholding,  as  we  creased 
the  bridge,  a  dense  array  of  masted  ships  crammed 
close  together,  with  their  bowsprits  projecting  far 
over  the  road  ;  on  the  other  side  were  boats  ladeo 
with  corn,  and"  groups  of  laborers  lying  in  the  open 
air,  fast  asleep,  though  the  dew  was  falling  heavily 
and  the  cold  was  intense.  I  noticed  the  vegeuttoa 
in  its  various  stages.  On  some  parts  of  our  journey 
the  willow  was  in  full  bloom,  but  on  the  nnd  near 
Yaik  it  was  very  backward.  Tired  as  I  was  of  my 
prolonged  journey,  the  intelligence  that  we  were  in 
reality  approaching  the  Russian  capital  was  exceed- 
ingly welcome.  My  fellow-traveller  pointed  out  to 
me  the  country-seats,  with  their  extensive  gardens 
and  shrubberies,  as  we  passed  along ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  care  and  pains  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  them,  they  seemed  to  me  cold  and  deso- 
late abodes.    Black  poplars  and  birch  grew  densely 
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about  the  baildings,  which  were  tasteful  and  opu- 
lent in  the  extreme. 

At  length  the  great  city  appeared  in  sight,  and  I 
forgot  everything  in  the  feelings  awakened  by  the 
picture,  which  was  inexpressibly  grand.  Large 
buildings  towered  one  above  the  other,  stretching 
uway  in  all  directions,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  entered 
my  heart  when  I  thought  how  soon  I  was  to  be  a 
dweller,  at  all  events,  near  this  magnificent  city. 
The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  sun,  streaming 
down  from  a  cloudless  sky,  was  reflecied  in  numer- 
ous broad  sheets  of  water  scattered  around  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Evidences  of  wealth  and  opuleoce 
met  my  view  the  moment  I  entered  St.  Petersburg. 
I  seemed  stunned,  however,  by  all  I  beheld — the 
throng  of  people,  the  large  cold  buildings,  the  sub- 
dued look  of  some  portions  of  the  population.  When 
I  had  quitted  the  traveUing  vehicle,  with  my  porta- 
ble trunk  at  my  feet,  and  looked  round  in  some 
hesitation  as  to  what  course  to  take,  a  fellow-trav- 
eller, hastily  pointing  to  one  of  the  streets  diverging 
before  me,  bade  me  go  in  that  direction,  and  I 
should  be  sure  to  meet  with  some  droshki  or  other 
carriage  to  convey  me  to  my  destination.  I  thanked 
him,  but  should  have  thanked  him  a  little  more  had 
he  guided  me  through  the  great  wilderness  spread- 
ing before  me.  The  tongue  in  which  the  people 
spoke  was  harsh,  and  sounded  coldly  on  my  ears 
aher  my  own  native  language.  I  saw  people  hurry 
by  ;  some  cast  a  glance  at  me  and  passed  on,  whol- 
ly intent  on  their  own  afiairs.  Officers  and  soldiers 
went  to  and  fro.  Handsoftie  carriages  dashed  rap- 
idly by,  and  still  I  stood  there  hesitating  what  to 
do.  I  felt  so  helpless  and  ignorant.  This  was  the 
most  difficult  portion  of  my  journey.  I  had  trav- 
elled all  those  dreary  miles  with  strangers,  but  a 
bond  of  fellowship  had  been  established  between  us 
from  the  fact  of  our  being  fellow-travellers,  and  I 
was  under  a  kind  of  protection.  Now  they  had  all 
hurried  away — they  had  forgotten  the  humble  Ger- 
man governess  ;  and ,  perhaps,  never  again  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  existence  did  the  recollection 
of  the  young  girl  they  lefl  standing  with  her  trav- 
elling bag  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  quay  ever 
cross  them.  But  I  thought  of  them,  nay,  longed 
fur  the  sound  of  their  voice.  I  wanted  their  advice. 
I  had  not  ask^,  it  was  true.  A  vague  reproach 
arose  in  my  heart  for  the  want  of  interest  they  dis- 
played. I  did  not  recollect  that  although  all  this 
was  new  to  me,  it  was  an  every-day  occurrence, 
perhaps,  for  a  poor  German  girl  to  seek  her  fortunes 
as  a  governess,  and  to  find  herself  desolate  at  the 
end  of  the  journey.  The  tears  sprang  into  my  eyes, 
and,  with  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  I  took 
up  my  carpet-bag,  and  bent  my  way  along  one  of 
the  large  streets,  with  a  fine  avenue  of  elms  on 
either  hand. 

Nobody  looked  much  at  me,  or  if  they  did,  the 
only  reflection  that  occurred  to  them  was,  **  She  is 
just  arrived  off  a  journey,  any  one  may  see  that.*' 
And,  truly,  my  close  bonnet  was,  1  dare  say,  some- 
what dusty,  and  my  pelisse  might  have  been  the 
same.  But  I,  poor  thing,  fancied  that  every  one 
might  read  my  simple  story  in  my  face,  and  that 
each  would  sympathize  with  that  incessant  yearning 
of  my  heart  towards  those  familiar  rooms  m  Berlin 
where  my  mother  sat,  perhaps,  even  then,  fashion- 
ing my  journey  over  and  over  again,  creating  imag- 
inary evils,  and  at  heart  secretly  lamenting  even 
the  dispensation  of  that  Providence  which  separated 
her  from  her  child.  My  pride  of  independence  had 
deserted  me.    The  earning  of  my  own  livelihood 
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seemed  a  more  difficult  thing  than  I  had  contem- 
plated, and  in  my  unfriended  position  I  blamed  my- 
self for  the  eagerness  I  had  felt  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  world.  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  view 
of  the  Neva,  and  the  scene  I  beheld  for  a  time 
wholly  occupied  my  thoughts.  Beautiful  gondolas 
and  boats  were  perpetually  gliding  to  and  fro,  all 
glittering  in  the  sun  and  filled  with  happy  faces. 
Buildings  rose  high  on  either  side,  and  golden  cu- 
polas, and  towers,  and  fine  windows  of  palaces, 
were  reflected  in  the  water,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
river  were  scattered  islands  covered  with  gardens 
and  habitations,  while  groups  of  tall  trees  bending 
over  the  stream  were  shadowed  deep  in  its  channel. 
Still,  to  loiter  here  was  not  my  business.  I  had  no 
right  to  waste  time  in  contemplating  the  beauties 
and  novelties  which  met  my  view.  Nor  did  I  much 
care  to  do  so.  Striking  as  were  the  objects  which 
surrounded  me,  they  soon  seemed  to  pall.  I  was 
overtaken  by  the  reflection  that  I  was  alone,  and 
the  necessity  of  active  exertion  would  every  moment 
present  itself.  I  was  expected  that  evening  in  the 
family  of  the  P.*s.  Their  villa  stood,  I  had  been 
told,  a  little  way  out  of  town,  and  I  doubted  not 
they  would  wish  me  rigidly  to  adhere  to  my  prom- 
ise. The  day  was  already  at  its  decline,  less 
warmth  was  perceptible  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
I  myself  began  to  feel  tired  and  hungry.  No 
place  of  refreshment,  however,  presented  itself.  I 
accordingly  turned  back,  and  resolved  to  strike  into 
one  of  the  smaller  streets.  Just  as  I  came  to  the 
end  of  the  great  avenue  in  which  I  had  been  wan- 
dering, a  beautiful  carriage  dashed  past  me,  in 
which  I  beheld  seated  three  little  girls  of  extreme 
beauty,  and  a  young  man  of  elegant  figure  and 
manly  countenance,  who  was  leaning  from  the  win- 
dow. I  little  knew  then  that  those  fair  faces  were 
those  of  my  pupils,  or  that  their  companion  would 
one  day  interest  me  more  deeply  than  as  the  occu- 
pant of  the  handsomest  carriage  in  St.  Petersburg. 
One  glance  at  the  children,  however,  sufficed  me, 
and  I  turned  away,  as  I  thought  then,  wholly  un- 
noticed.    But  the  slight  start  with  which  Count 

P greeted  me  on  the  next  occasion  on  which 

we  met,  convinced  me  that  he  must  have  cast  more 
than  a  passing  glance  at  the  stranger.  Unroman- 
tic,  however,  as  the  confession  may  appear,  I  soon 
forgot  the  lovely  faces  I  had  seen,  even  though  my 
fate  was  destined  to  he  so  inseparably  linked  with 
theirs,  in  the  conviction  that  1  was  very  hungry. 
Quitting  the  stately  rows  of  houses,  and  the  vast 
buildings,  I  struck  into  what  appeared  a  more 
lonely  part  of  the  city,  and  advanced  through  so 
many  narrow  streets,  with  few  shops,  that  I  grad- 
ually lost  all  consciousness  of  what  position  I  was 
in.  I  did  not  know  whither  I  had  come,  and  a 
kind  of  despair  took  possession  of  my  heart.  I  be- 
gan to  wish  that  I  had  hailed  one  of  the  numerous 
vehicles  driving  through  the  streets,  and  trusted 
myself  to  their  guidance.  As  it  was,  however, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  I  resolved  to  advance 
steadily  forward.  At  length  I  came  to  some  nar- 
row passages,  where  I  met  more  people,  but  of  a 
dirtier  and  lower  order  than  any  I  had  yet  seen. 
I  found  shops  hung  with  what  appeared  to  be  rags 
of  clothes,  and  yet  a  constant  demand  seemed  to 
exist  for  them.  The  people  clamored  and  spoke  so 
loud  that  I  trembled.  But  I  had  lost  my  way,  and 
dared  not  ask  of  those  rough,  truculent-looking 
men  and  women  how  to  regain  it.  Some  turned 
to  stare  as  1  passed,  and  some  spoke  about  me. 
At  length  I  saw  a  baker *s  shop.    I  entered,  and 
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il  oeeopied  by  ft  till,  powerfal  imo,  of  the 
Hwa  ojder,  with  large,  repolsive-looking  featoiea, 
aad  a  mister  expreesioo  of  oooBtenaooe. 

He  was  appareotly  waitiog  for  the  owoer  of  the 
shop,  who  sooD  made  his  appearance,  and  dvillj 
asked  me,  in  Russman  as  1  eoncioded,  what  I  wanted. 
I  took  op  a  small  loaf,  and,  improdentl^enongh,  in- 
slead  of  pnttiog  n>y  hand  in  ray  pocket  lo  seaich  of  a 
piece  of  money,  took  out  my  purse,  which  contained 
my  whole  store.  It  was,  thanks  to  my  mother,  by 
■o  means  light ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  me 
10  eoniain  an  inexhaostible  sum.  I  obserred  that 
the  man  never  took  his  eyes  off  me,  except  to  Am. 
Ihem  upon  my  pone  ;  and  so  particular  wss  his  in- 
vestigation, that  I  felt  inexpressibly  relieved  when 
I  had  safely  quitted  the  shop.  I  heard  him  speak, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  harsh  and  unpleasant. 
After  satisfying  my  hunger,  I  turned  down  a  pas^ 
sage  which  appeared  to  lead  to  some  open  space, 
towards  what  I  thought  to  he  one  of  the  quays. 
But  though  the  sky  shone  dear  beyond,  I  found 
there  was  no  thoroughfare  in  that  direction,  so  I 
struck  into  another.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  a 
dioshki  drove  rapidly  past  me,  ami  then  suddenly 
drew  no,  and  went  slowly,  almost  at  a  walking 

SBoe,  along  the  pavement.  I  recognized  in  the 
ri?er  the  man  who  had  sat  in  the  baker's  shop, 
and  an  indefinite  fear  stole  over  me. 

He  spoke  to  me  in  Grerman.  Overjoyed  at  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  my  own  language,  I  forgot  the 
repulsive  appearance  of  the  man,  and  replied  in  the 
same.  He  inquired  of  me  my  destination.  I 
briefly  told  him  whither  I  was  bound,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  villa  K . 

**  Certainly,  certainly,"  he  said,  **  jump  in,  and 
I  will  drive  you  there." 

*'  I  mean,"  said  I,  *'  where  the  family  of  the 
p '8  reside." 

I  was  foolish  enough  to  place  implicit  reliance 

on  his  knowledge  of  where  the  P 's  lived.    I 

resolved,  therefore,  to  abandon  myself  to  his  guid- 
ance, as  it  was  raoidly  drawing  towards  the  close 
of  the  day.  The  long  clear  twilight  had  set  in, 
and  I  alrmy  began  to  fear  that  we  should  not  reach 
at  any  reasonable  hour.  I  signified  my  intention 
of  accepting  his  offer,  and  he  sprang  down  and 
opened  the  door.  When  I  had  entered,  and  my 
bag  was  safely  deposited  with  me,  he  told  me  that 
it  was  some  distance  we  should  have  to  go,  and 
that  perhaps  I  would  wish  to  be  taken  to  some  inn 
that  night,  and  proceed  early  next  morning  to  my 
destination.  His  sister,  he  said,  had  a  nice  place 
to  ofler  me,  as  reasonable  as  any  house  I  could  find, 
and  he  was  sure  I  should  be  quite  comfortable. 
There  was  something  in  the  fellow's  manner  so  sin- 
ister, that,  as  he  uttered  this  proposal,  I  felt  my 
blood  curdle.  I  instantly  rejected  it,  however, 
and  said  that  unless  he  would  consent  to  drive  me 

to  the  villa  K that  ni^ht,  he  roust  suffer  me 

to  alight  and  find  some  other  mode  of  conveyance. 
Finding,  by  my  tone,  that  I  was  resolute,  he  affected 
the  most  intense  desire  to  comply  with  my  wishes, 
and,  hastily  mounting  the  box,  set  off  at  a  furious 
rate  up  narrow  passages,  along  the  broad  streets, 
and  through  all  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the 
city.  Once  or  twice,  I  fancied  we  must  have  been 
continually  going  in  a  circular  direction,  for  the 
same  objects  met  my  gaze.  At  the  time,  how- 
aver,  I  thought  that  1  must  be  mistaken,  for  I 
eould  imagine  no  purpose  could  be  served  by  thus 
misleading  me.  By  degrees  it  grew  darker  and 
darker,  and  our  pace  became  slower  and  slower.  I 
thought  the  outskiru  of  the  town  much  less  attrac- 


tive thao  the  other  portioo,  for  the  booses  wov  id 
and  gloomy,  while  the  streets  were  very  nanvw. 
Sod&nly  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  the  driver  de- 
seended  and  entered  a  door  to  the  right.  He  suyed 
there  a  considerable  time,  and  patting  aay  head  ont 
of  the  window  I  found  we  were  done  npon  the  Ne- 
va, where  the  waters  roll  deep  and  narrowly  in  their 
ehannd.  I  remembered  then  the  tales  I  fami  heaid 
of  the  moidera  perpetrated  in  those  lonely  hooses  at 
the  river's  edge,  where  bodies  have  been  floated 
down,  hot  oftener  drifted  far  under  the  ice,  and 
never  again  reeognized.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  die- 
cover  some  cheering  appeaianee.  There  was  none. 
Few  strollers  passed  us,  and  no  one  seoned  to  find 
anything  extraordinary  in  the  hei  of  a  dreehld 
halting  in  that  quarter.  I  was  vneasy  and  timid. 
What  could  the  driver  want  there?  Why  did  he 
conduct  me  into  this  lonely  part  of  the  town  ?  Why 
did  he  enter  that  sospieious-looking  boose  f  My 
reflections,  however,  were  soon  ended  by  his  cool- 
ing out  and  suddenly  moonting  the  box.  I  called 
out  to  him  to  hasten  the  speed  of  his  hones,  as  I 
was  afraid  I  should  be  overtalEen  by  night  before  I 
reached  my  destination. 

"  Oh,  never  fear,"  said  he,  '*  I  will  Uke  yon  afl 
right."  And  clack  went  his  whip  and  off  we  set.  This 
time  he  drove  very  fhst  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and,  somewhat  reassured  by  the  drenmstanee, 
I  leaned  back  in  the  droshki  and  dozed  off  into  a 
deep  sleep.  I  know  not  how  long  I  had  oootinoed  in 
this  slumber,  rendered  heavier  by  all  the  fiuignes 
and  anxieties  I  had  undergone,  for  when  I  awoke 
I  gazed  round  and  round  and  could  perceive  no 
trace  of  the  city.  We  were  on  a  broad  level  road. 
The  moon  illumined  the  country  brightly,  and  now 
and  then  rose  dark  knots  of  trees  sheathed  in  its  light. 
I  could  perceive  here  and  there  pines  and  fin  dis- 
tinctly revealed,  and  a  few  small  elevations.  Be- 
fore me  seemed  to  stretch  an  extensive  plain,  bonnd- 
ed  by  a  dark  ridge  of  hUls  clothed  with  the  rich 
green  of  pine  and  fir.  Not  a  sound  could  be  heard. 
I  listened  for  some  human  voice ;  and  finding  no 
rustle  of  leaf,  no  fall  of  footstep,  no  cry,  then  I 
thought  that  we  must  have  been  travdling  far  into 
the  night,  for  all  Was  as  still  as  death.  I  feared  te 
speak  lest  I  might  hasten  my  fate,  for  I  now  made 
no  doubt  that  the  man  was  leading  me  to  some  re- 
tired spot  in  order  to  rob  and  then  murder  ne. 
The  cold  horror  of  those  moments  I  can  never  foi^ 
get.  Every  object  I  saw  is  stamped  upon  my  lee- 
ollection.  I  could  tell  every  tree  I  passed  ;  and 
even  those  wnite  clouds  which  hung  suspended  so 
airily  on  high,  and  seemed  so  j(»yoosly  to  catch  the 
moonlight  upon  their  edges,  have  never  been  for> 
gotten. 

I  listened  with  vain  hope  for  some  friendly  vdoe. 
Nothing,  however,  save  the  monotonous  motion  of 
the  wheels  upon  the  hard  road,  and  the  half  drowsy 
leaden  sound  they  made,  broke  npon  my  ear.  The 
dark  form  of  the  driver  met  my  gaze,  and  the  ree- 
ollection  of  his  sinister  face  came  across  my  mind 
and  breathed  unutterable  fear  into  my  soul.  Cold 
drops  stood  on  my  brow.  At  one  time  my  inn 
pulse  was  to  spring  from  the  carriage  and  seek 
safety  by  flight,  but  the  impossibility  of  the  schema 
scared  it  away.  Then  the  remembrance  of  all  I 
had  \e(i  behind  stole  over  me ;  and  so  convinoed 
was  I  that  I  should  perish,  that  I  breathed  a  prayer 
that  my  mother  might  never  learn  my  fate.  That 
fate  seemed  now  indeed  decided.  Yet  a  faint  hope 
beamed  up<in  my  mind  now  and  then.  I  argued 
what  right  had  i  to  mistrust  the  man,  and  I  tried 
to  reason  myself  out  of  my  fears.    I  succeeded  so 
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far  as  to  be  able  to  apeak  to  him.  I  asked  him 
how  for  we  had  to  go. 

^*  Not  far,  not  far,"  he  answered  ;  bat  there  was 
something  so  mocking  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that 
I  insisted  upon  his  turning  back  and  taking  me 
to  St.  Petersburg.  I  looked  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  and  could  see  no  trace  of  a  human  habita- 
tion. I  told  him  I  was  certain  he  was  not  in  the 
xiffht  track.  He  at  first  soothed  me  with  promises 
of  a  speedy  arrival.  But  I  could  not  be  reassured. 
I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  reiterated  my 
wish  to  be  taken  to  St.  Petersburg.     He  asked  me 

why  I  had  hired  him  to  take  me  to  the  villa  K 

if  I  had  abandoned  all  intention  of  proceeding 
thither.  I  half  doubted  whether  I  was  right  in  my 
suspicions,  and  tried  to  calm  myself  with  all  the 
arguments  I  was  capable  of,  but  in  vain.  Every- 
thing appeared  to  become  more  desolate.  A  sense 
of  greater  loneliness  oppressed  me,  and  I  then  aban- 
doned myself  entirely  to  despair.  I  sometimes 
thought  of  offering  him  the  whole  of  my  purse  if 
he  would  return  with  me  to  the  town,  but  then  I 
thought  that  possibly  I  might  be  wrong  in  my  doubts 
and  fears,  and  that  I  was  then  wilfully  placing  myself 
in  his  power.  At  length,  projecting  my  head  out  of 
the  window,  I  saw  in  the  distance  what  appeared  to 
be  the  white  walls  of  a  park  or  shrubbery.  I  beheld 
trees  rising  here  and  there,  but  no  sign  of  a  house. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  villa,  said  I  to  myself,  and  all 
my  fears  will  then  be  at  an  end.  The  driver  now 
slackened  his  pace,  and  presently  descended  and 
walked  at  the  horse's  head.*  Everything  aroused 
my  suspicions,  though  I  knew  not  why.  Presently 
the  droshki  stopped,  and  I  saw  a  gate  opening  into 
the  walled  inclosure.  Coming  up  to  the  door,  he 
said, 

"  You  must  alight  here." 

"  Here !"  I  exclaimed,  •*  in  this  lonely  place !" 

''  Do  as  I  command  you,"  he  said. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  replied. 

"  Tou  agreed  to  take  me  to  the  villa  K ,  and  I 

shall  not  alight  until  you  have  done  so." 

'*  This  folly  is  absurd,"  he  answered  ;  **  listen  to 
what  I  say.  We  are  now  many  miles  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, distant  from  any  habitation,  and  if  you 
shriek  or  call  out  no  one  will  hear  vour  voice. 
There  is  not  a  living  soul  within  miles  of  us.  This 
is  the  door  of  the  cemetery,  and  unless  you  alight 
instantly  and  deliver  up  your  purse  to  me,  I  will 
stab  you  to  the  heart  and  throw  you  into  one  of  the 
graves." 

The  cold-blooded  determination  with  which  this 
was  uttered  curdled  my  whole  frame.  For  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  I  was  struck  dumb.  Not  a  hope  of 
escape  presented  itself.  I  was  there  alone,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  murderer,  and  there  remained  nothing 
for  me  but  to  submit.  I  cannot  accurately  detail 
all  the  thoughts  which  thronged  upon  my  brain  at 
that  moment.  Fear  was'^ppermost,  but  the  figures 
of  those  I  loved  stood  prominently  furwani ;  not, 
however,  far  off,  but  crowding  around  me,  and 
passing  swiftly  away.  The  greatest  agitation  now 
took  possession  of  me.  I  prayed  and  thought  him 
to  have  mercy  on  me,  and  offered  him  half  my 
worldly  wealth  if  he  would  spare  my  life  and  take 
me  back.  But  he  would  listen  to  no  terms.  Self- 
reproaches  rushed  over  my  mind,  and  mingled  bit- 
terly with  my  fears.  Why  was  I  so  blind ,  so  foolish , 
as  to  accompany  the  man  at  all  ?  Why  did  I  suf- 
fer my  want  of  courage  to  prevent  my  asking 
the  advice  of  some  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in- 
stead of  trusting  myself  blindly  to  this  suspicious- 
looking  man?    Becoming  impatient  of  my  long 


silence,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  silence  of  despair, 
he  roughly  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  me 
from  the  carriage.  I  had  no  power  to  resist.  I 
was  utterly  destitute  of  hope.  There  was  not  a 
sound  near.  All  in  the  great  solitude  around  me 
was  echoless  and  void.  I  uttered  a  long,  piercing 
shriek  as  he  flung  me  on  the  cold  ground,  and 
bade  me  deliver  my  purse.  A  vain  desire  to 
make  myself  heard  overcame  me.  I  repeated  my 
shrieks,  which  he  now  tried  to  stifle,  by  placing 
his  hand  over  njy  month.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
fled  from  him.  The  door  of  the  cemetery  was  open, 
and  I  rushed  in,  pursued  closely  by  my  enemy. 
The  moon  had  for  some  time  been  disappearing 
behind  a  heavy  heap  of  what  seemed  snow  clouds, 
and  now  she  utterly  deserted  me  at  a  most  unfortu- 
nate moment,  for  1  stumbled  every  instant  against 
a  grave-stone  or  mound.  I  traversed  with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning  those  habitations  of  the  dead, 
not  heeding  in  my  terror  the  little  respect  I  showed 
them. 

But  soon  his  heavy  hand  seized  me  again  by  the 
shoulder,  and  dragged  me  back.  My  despair  lent 
me  strength.  We  closed  and  struggled.  I  forgot 
his  superior  power,  and  determined  to  resist  death 
to  the  last.  Upon  his  breast  he  wore  the  medal 
with  his  number  engraved  upon  it.  Without  any 
object  in  view  but  that  of  avenging  myself  at  the 
moment,  I  seized  firmly  hold  of  it,  and  in  the  struggle 
I  tore  it  off.  This  circumstance  he  did  not  at  the 
time  seem  to  notice,  but,  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  he 
muttered  between  his  teeth  that  he  would  soon  end 
it ;  and  as  I  sank  almost  exhausted  on  the  ground 
in  that  lonely  spot,  I  heard  him  unclasp  a  knife.  With 
a  startled  bound  J  was  on  my  feet  again,  and  the 
race  for  life  began  in  earnest.  I  flew,  rather  than 
ran,  with  the  medal  still  in  my  hand.  I  cared  not 
where  I  trod.  Now  I  went  straight  before  him, 
now  avoided  him  by  passing  in  and  out  the  graves. 
I  heard  his  curses  behind  every  time  he  missed  me* 
I  was  now  a  little  in  advance  of  him,  but  I  knew 
that  my  strength  was  failing  me.  The  darkness 
was  thickening,  and  all  the  horrors  of  my  position 
seemed  to  increase. 

There  would  be  nothing  left  me  but  to  succumb 
to  my  fate,  and  sufier  the  villain  behind  to  take 
the  life  he  sought.  Every  earthly  interest  lost  its 
attraction  in  those  moments  of  despair.  I  felt  my 
knees  failing,  my  steps  slackened  in  speed,  a  dizzi- 
ness came  over  me,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  close  behind  me  became  certain,  when  sud- 
denly a  false  step  on  my  part  precipitated  me  with 
a  shock  several  feet  down  into  a  chasm,  whence 
the  mould  had  been  lately  withdrawn.  The  pain 
I  sofibred  was  acute.  1  thought  I  had  injured 
myself  beyond  hope,  but  I  had  sense  enough  not  to 
cry  out.  In  the  midst  of  the  horrible  torture  I  was 
suffering,  from  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  se-. 
verely-sprained  ankle,  I  listened  with  a  kind  of 
savage  joy,  mingled  with  fear,  to  the  curses  of  my 
pursuer,  as,  stumbling  at  every  step,  he  went  about 
from  spot  to  spot,  calling  to  me  for  God's  sake  to 
discover  myself,  for  that  he  meant  no  harm. 

The  sounds  of  his  foosteps  became  fainter  and 
more  faint,  and  I  thought  that,  tired  of  the  chase, 
he  had  left  me  altogether.  In  a  few  moments  the 
sounds  of  wheels  on  the  road  fell  on  my  ear.  I 
heard  them  proceed  rapidly  in  the  direction  we 
had  come,  and,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  happiness, 
I  felt  myself  alone.  I  knew  not  how  long  I  con- 
tinued listening  to  the  receding  wheels,  but  at  last 
the  sound  ceased  altogether.  And  then,  just  as  I 
was  about  to  abandon  myself  to  a  kind  of  secuiity. 
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I  fancied  I  again  heard  them  rolling  in  my  direc- 
tion. The  fear  of  discovery  now  possessed  me. 
'*  Surely,  if  he  returns,  he  will  murder  me."  I 
listened,  with  a  trembling  terror  which  I  can 
scarcely  express,  to  the  sounds  as  they  became  grad- 
ually more  and  more  distinct.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came,  until  my  agitation  almost  rendered  me 
delirious.  I  held  my  breath  as  I  heard  the  fatal 
stoppage  of  the  wheels,  and  then,  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  no  sound,  no  movement  came.  All  was 
still  as  death !  Then,  amid  the  hushed  silence, 
arose  a  sound  like  that  of  a  man's  feet  among  the 
grass  ;  I  felt  he  was  neiar !  He  was  searching 
low  on  the  »ound.  I  even  heard  his  breathing 
above  me.  It  struck  me  he  was  searching  for  his 
medal ;  and,  grasping  the  treasure  more  closely  in 
my  hand,  I  listened  with  exulting  triumph  to  his 
prolonged  search.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  despair 
had  come  over  him.  He  rose  erect,  and  stood 
quite  still,  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  shghtest  move- 
ment in  that  solitude.  Then,  at  first  slow  and  hesitat- 
ingly, he  spoke.  The  echo  of  his  voice  came  b^Tck 
to  him  from  all  sides.  Taking  courage,  he  called 
again  this  time  more  loudly,  and  with  a  tremulous 
voice  besought  me  to  discover  myself,  and  for  God*s 
sake  to  restore  him  the  medal,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  his  ruin  in  St.  Petersburg.*  He  alter- 
nately tried  now  threats,  now  persuasions.  Some- 
times, in  the  most  piteous  manner,  he  begged  me  to 
answer  him,  appealing  to  my  feelings  of  humanity  ; 
but,  as  he  had  had  none  for  me,  I  heard  even  his 
sobs  with  relentless  stoicism. 

Gradually  he  ceased  his  threats  entirely,  and  had 
recourse  only  to  persuasion.  I  was  deaf,  however, 
to  all  his  entreaties,  having  chosen  rather  to  run 
the  risk  of  death,  by  starvation  in  my  retreat  than 
to  trust  myself  again  in  his  power.  It  seemed  as 
though  I  roust  in  some  way  that  night  find  my  grave, 
for  I  could  not  hide  from  myself  the  fact,  that  the 
place  in  which  I  had  sought  refuge  was  a  new-made 
receptacle  for  the  tenement  of  some  departed  spirit. 
As  I  crouched  there  what  thoughts  of  eternity  filled 
my  soul !  The  question  came  across  me,  Wliat  is  that 
state  into  which  I  perhaps  this  night  shall  enter  ? 
Never  did  it  come  with  such  force  upon  my  mind  as 
when  hiding  in  that  little  place  from  the  revengeful 
cruelty  of  a  man  I  had  never  injured.  Deep  thoughts 
of  regret,  undefined  hopes  of  the  unknown  future, 
flashed  across  me.  Death  seemed  my  companion. 
I  felt  his  presence  around.-  Within  a  few  yards, 
perhaps  a  few  feet  of  me,  the  marrow  less  bones 
and  decaying  form  of  many  a  ghastly  corpse  were 
mouldering  away  minute  by  minute,  until  in  the 
process  they  became  blended  utterly  with  the  earth 
out  of  which  they  sprung.  I  pictured  to  myself 
every  horror  connected  with  death  from  the  mo- 

*  On  patu  of  severe  punishment,  the  Russian  drosbki 
driver  is  commauded  never  to  appear  withuut  his  medal. 
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ment  when  the  shrouded  body  feels  the  first  toucli 
of  the  cold  earth  to  the  last,  when  all  trace,  save 
a  few  bleached  bones,  is  lost  of  the  image  once 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  universe,  mwle  glo- 
rious by  the  soul  God  gave  it,  but  now  shrunken 
to  an  atom  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  pervading  and 
sustaining  essence  of  life. 

The  numbing  6old  of  the  air,  the  dark  atmosphere, 
the  offensive  effluvia  of  the  mould,  did  not  conspire 
to  raise  my  spirits.  A  pang  of  acute  pain  every  now 
and  then  sent  a  thrill  through  my  frame.  At  length 
I  heard  the  retreating  footsteps  of  my  pursuer,  as 
he  still  groped  about  the  cemetery  in  search  of  his 
victim,  become  fainter  and  fainter,  until  I  lost  them 
altogether.  I  dared  not  move.  I  suspected  he  was 
lying  in  wait  for  me  somewhere,  hoping  to  lull  me 
into  security  by  his  absence.  But  a  strange  sensa- 
tion I  never  before  experienced  came  over  me.  A 
confusion  of  thoughts  rushed  over  my  brain.  My 
whole  lifetime  swam  before  me  in  uneasy  mouon. 
Now  one  event  reappeared,  now  another  washed  it 
away,  and  it  sank  in  the  great  ocean  of  remem- 
brance. My  mother,  my  sisters,  my  father  even, 
stood  around  me.  I  gazed  up  into  heaven ;  I  fancied 
it  illumined  brilliantly.  Then  a  mist  came  over  my 
eyes,  and  I  knew  no  more  what  had  happened. 
•        ••••••• 

When  I  again  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  felt  my- 
self borne  along  as  dead,  and  opening  my  eyes  I 
found  several  persons  carrying  me  up  what  appeared 
the  avenue  leading  to  a  mansion.  I  cared  not  what 
became  of  me.  I  was  conscious  of  intense  pain ,  and 
I  fainted  away  immediately.  When  I  was  again  re- 
stored to  consciousness  it  was  to  find  myself  on  a 
sumptuous  bed,  and  with  a  kind  nurse  tending  my 
wants.  My  ankle  was  comparatively  free  from  pain, 
and  I  afterwards  learnt  that  some  laborers,  in  going 
to  the  cemetery  to  complete  a  grave  commenc^  the 
previous  day,  had  discovered  me  there.    The  villa 

K being  the  nearest  house,  they  had  borne  me 

thither ;  and  when  I  told  my  story  to  the  kind  mo- 
ther of  my  pupils,  she  expressed  the  greatest  com- 
miseration for  me.  Though  I  had  sufifered  great 
bodily  pain,  and  much  menul  anxiety,  I  never  had 
any  reason  to  regret  the  circumstances  by  which  my 

acquaintance  with  the  P family  was  brought 

about.  I  was  really  in  a  new  home,  and  the  atten- 
tion with  which  1  was  treated  soon  restored  the 
bloom  to  my  cheeks.  In  the  joy  of  being  restored 
to  safety,  I  forgot  all  thoughts  of  revenge,  and  re- 
fused to  aid  in  bringing  to  justice  my  enemy.  The 
younger  P is  now  my  husband.  How  he  be- 
came so  can  only  be  explained  by  a  chain  of  cii^ 
cumstances  upon  which  it  is  needless  now  to  enter. 
Years  after  I  recognized,  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
exiles  on  their  way  to  Siberia,  the  repulsive  coun- 
tenance of  the  Russian  droshki-driver.  Thither  he 
was  proceeding  to  expiate  a  multitude  of  crimes  ha 
had  committed. 


SONNET — RASH    OPINIONS. 
BY    CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

We  judge  too  harshly  both  of  men  and  things, 
Giving  to-day's  opinions  on  the  morrow 
Utter  denial,  while  we  strive  to  borrow 

Hollow  apologies  that — like  the  wings 

Of  butte^es — show  many  colors.     Sorrow 
Hideth  its  tears,  and  we  disclaim  its  presence 

Where  it  hath  deepest  root ;  Hate  sofUy  brings 
A  smile,  which  we  account  Love's  sweetest 


Simplicity  seems  Art ;  and  Art  we  deem 

White-hearted  Innocence — misjudging  ever 

Of  all  we  see  !     Let  us,  then,  grant  esteem. 

Or  grudge  it  with  precaution  only  ;  never 

Forgetting  that  rash  haste  right  judgment  mars ; 

What  men  count  but  as  clouds  may  prove  bright 

stars  !*  Chambers"  Journal. 

*  Earl  Rosse's  telescope  proves  that  what  were  deemed 
nebulae,  are  in  reality  clusters  of  sUirs. 


MUSIC  OF  THB  WILD. 
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From  ChambecB'  JournaL 
MUSIC   OF   THB   WILD. 

Processions  of  the  fairies  long  ago  were  always 
accompanied  by  the  sounds  of  masic : 

Their  oaten  pipes  blew  wondroas  shrill, 

The  hemlock  small  blew  clear ; 
And  loader  notes  from  hemlock  large 

And  bog-reed  struck  the  ear. 

—Ballad  ^f  Tamianty  Border  Mimtrelay, 

The  bridles  of  the  elfin  steeds  were  also  heard  to 
ring,  as  the  troops,  seen  or  unseen,  dashed  past  the 
alarmed  mortal.  It  is  just  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  a  natural  foundation  for  this  feature  of  the 
fairv  superstition,  as  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case 
with  many  other  once-supposed  supernatural  things. 
There  is  at  least  a  class  of  natural  sounds,  of  a 
somewhat  obscure  character,  which  appear  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  mistaken  in  a  superstitious  age 
for  niiry  music.  We  have  been  assured,  thouj^h 
only  on  hearsay  authority,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
people  of  a  small  district  in  Roxburghshire  were 
lEept  in  a  state  of  excitement  for  several  days  by 
sounds,  as  of  music,  wandering  over  the  country,  for 
which  no  one  could  account,  though  all  heard  it.  In 
1840,  some  moaning  sounds  in  the  Ochil  Hills  in 
Perthshire,  attracted  scientific  attention,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  an  earthquake  taking  place  at  Comrie,  a 
few  miles  off.  The  sounds  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  earthquakes  in  both  cases.  It  has  indeed  been 
remarked  as  probable  that  the  Ochil  Hills  anciently 
acquired  their  name  from  sounds  connected  with  the 
Comrie  earthquakes,  which  are  of  notable  frequency, 
being  heard  amongst  them  ;  for  the  Gaelic  word  for 
moaning,  howling,  wailing,  is  ochain  or  ochaiL* 

There  is  a  fine  descriptive  passage  in  one  of  James 
Hogg's  poems — 

That  undefined  and  mingled  hum, 
Voice  of  ihe  desert,  never  dumb. 

Many  must  have  observed  this  indescribable  sound, 
as  they  rested  quietly  and  listened  in  lonely  situa- 
tions. It  seems  the  very  shadow  of  absolute  silence. 
The  author  of  the  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist"  ap- 
parently alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  purely 
rural,  little  noticed,  and  indeed  local  occurrence, 
called  by  the  country  people  hummings  in  the  air,^* 
as  annually  to  be  heard  in  the  sultry  forenoons  of 
July  in  one  or  two  fields  near  his  dwelling.  **  It  is 
generally,"  he  says,  **  in  some  spacious  open  spot 
that  this  murmuring  first  arrests  our  attention.  As 
we  move  onward,  the  sound  becomes  fainter,  and  by 
degrees  is  no  longer  audible. ' '  He  thinks  it  must  be 
owing  to  swarms  of  bees  elevated  to  such  a  distance 
in  the  air  as  to  be  invisible.  Another  writer  demurs 
to  this  explanation  ;  **  for,"  says  he,  **  it  so  happens 
that  in  the  bosom  of  a  thick  wood,  where  there  is  a 
space  partially  opened,  though  still  a  very  narrow 
and  confined  spot,  in  days  precisely  such  as  he  de- 
scribes them — that  is,  sultry,  and  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  when  the  air  is  calm — I  have  often  paused 
to  listen  to  a  similar  aerial  humming,  appearing  to 
result  from  some  unseen  power  close  at  hand,  which 
for  several  years  I  hesitated  not  to  attribute  to  in- 
sects ;  an  opinion  I  felt  compelled,  though  reluct- 
antly, to  give  up,  since,  after  the  most  diligent 
search,  I  could  never  detect  the  presence  of  any 
collected  body  sufiiciently  numerous  to  account  for 

the  effect.'*! 

Humboldt,  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  speaks  of 
subterranean  noises,  like  those  of  an  organ,  heard 

*  Proceedings  of  Geological  Society,  No.  91,  1812. 
t  *'£.  S.'*  in  Jameson's  Journal,  March,  1830. 


towards  sunrise  by  those  who  sleep  upon  the  granite 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  This  will  re- 
call to  the  reader  the  celebrated  statue  of  Meronon 
in  Egypt,  which  at  sunrise  emitted  musical  sounds 
— ^a  fact  attested  by  so  many  respectable  writers  of 
antiquity,  that  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
A  frocen  bay  described  by  Mr.  Head  (brother 
of  Sir  Francis)  in  his  "  Forest  Scenes"  presented 
similar  phenomena.  AAer  speaking  of  the  loud 
noises  produced  by  the  crackinj;  of  the  ice,  he  goes 
on  to  say — '*  A  dreary  undulating  sound  wandered 
from  point  to  point,  perplexing  the  mind  to 
imagine  whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  went,  and 
whether  aerial  or  subterranean  ;  sometimes  like  low 
moaning,  and  then  swelling  into  a  deep-toned  note, 
as  produced  by  some  iEolian  instrument — it  being 
in  real  fact,  and  without  metaphor,  the  voice  of 
winds  imprisoned  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep."  He 
found  this  recur  whenever  the  temperature  fell  very 
suddenly.  It  seems  a  phenomenon  nearly  allied  to 
what  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  call  the  soughing  of 
the  wind.  The  writer  already  quoted  by  his  initials 
£.  S.  says — "  On  turning  to  a  map  of  Cheshire,  it 
will  be  seen  that  from  within  a  short  distance  east* 
ward  of  Macclesfield,  a  range  of  hills  extends  in  an 
irregular  curve  to  the  north-west,  forming  a  sort  of 
concave  screen,  somewhat  abruptly  terminating 
over  the  comparatively  level  plains  of  this  part  of 
the  county.  In  different  parts  of  these,  as  well  as 
in  more  elevated  spots,  at  the  various  distances  of 
from  four  to  six  miles  or  more,  at  certain  sessons  of 
the  year,  usually  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  when 
the  wind  is  easterly,  and  nearly  calm  on  the  fiats,  a 
hollow  moaning  sound  is  heard,  familiarly  termed 
the  '  soughing  of  the  wind,'  and  evidently  proceed- 
ing from  this  elevated  range  which,  I  should  add, 
is  intersected  with  numberless  ravines  or  valleys ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  atmosphere  is 
in  that  precise  state  best  adapted  for  receiving  and 
transmitting  undulatioqs  o(  air,  a  breeze,  not  per- 
ceptible in  the  flat  country,  gently  sweeps  from  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  blower 
on  the  sinuosities  and  hollows,  or  doughs,  as  they 
are  called,  which  thus  respond  to  the  draught  of 
air  like  enormous  organ-pipes,  and  become  for  the 
time  wind-instruments  on  a  gigantic  scale." 

We  uke  leave  to  borrow  another  beautifully-re- 
lated observation  from  this  writer : — *'  In  the  autumn 
of  1828,"  says  he,  **  when  on  a  tour  through  Les 
Hautes  Pyrenees,  I  formed  one  of  a  party,  quitting 
Bagneres  de  Luchon  at  midnight,  with  an  intention 
of  reaching  the  heights  of  the  Porte  de  Yenasqne, 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  boundaries 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  frontier,  from  the 
summit  of  which  the  specutor  looks  at  once  upon 
the  inaccessible  ridges  of  the  Maladetta,  the  most 
lofty  point  of  the  Pyrenean  range.  After  winding 
our  way  through  the  deep  woods  and  ravines,  con- 
stantly ascending  above  the  valley  of  Luchon,  we 
gained  the  Hospice  about  two  in  the  morning  ;  and 
after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  proceeded  with 
the  first  blush  of  dawn  to  encounter  the  very  steep 
gorge  terminating  in  the  pass  itself,  a  narrow  verti- 
cal fissure  through  a  massive  wall  of  perpendicular 
rock.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  the  features 
of  the  magnificent  scene  which  burst  upon  our 
view  as  we  emerged  from  this  splendid  portal,  and 
stood  upon  Spanish  ground — neither  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  awe  which  rivetted  us  to  the  spot,  as  we 
gazed,  in  speechless  admiration,  on  the  lone,  deso- 
late, and  (if  the  term  may  be  applied  to  a  mountain) 
the  ghastly  form  of  the  appropriately-named  Mala- 
detta,   I  allude  to  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
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"six  days   SHALT  THOU  LABOR." 


Berving  that  we  wero  most  forciblv  struck  with  a 
dull,  low,  moaning,  JSoHan  sound,  which  alone 
broke  upon  the  deathly  silence,  evidently  proceeding 
from  the  body  of  this  mighty  mass,  though  we  in 
▼ain  attempted  to  connect  it  With  any  particular  spot, 
or  assign  an  adequate  cause  for  these  solemn  strains. 
The  air  was  perfectly  calm.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less, and  the  atmosphere  clear  to  that  extraordinary 
degree  conceivable  only  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  elevated  regions  of  southern  climates.  So 
clear  and  pure,  indeed,  that  at  noon  a  bright  star 
which  had  attracted  our  notice  throughout  the  gray 
of  the  rooming  still  remained  visible  in  the  zenith. 
By  the  naked  eye,  therefore,  and  still  more  with 
the  assistance  of  a  telescope,  any  waterfalls  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  would  have  been  distinguishable 
on  a  front  base,  and  exposed  before  us ;  but  not  a 
stream  was  to  be  detected,  and  the  bed  of  what 
gave  evident  tokens  of  being  occasionally  a  strong 
torrent,  intenecting  the  valley  atits  foot,  was  then 
nearly  dry.  I  will  not  presume  u>  assert  that  the 
sun*9  rays,  though  at  the  moment  impinging  in  all 
their  glory  on  every  point  and  peak  of  the  snowy 
heights,  had  any  share  in  vibrating  these  mountain 
chords  ;  but  on  a  subsequent  visit,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, when  I  went  alone  to  explore  this  wild 
scenery,  and  at  the  same  hour  stooid  on  the  same 
spot,  I  listened  in  vain  for  the  moaning  sounds  :  the 
air  was  equally  calm ;  but  the  sun  was  hidden  by 
clouds,  and  a  cap  of  dense  mist  hung  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  mountain." 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such 
sounds.  They  may  be  connec^d  with  changes  of 
temperature  ;  but  how  ?  Sometimes  they  may  be 
produced  at  a  great  distance,  but  rendered  audible 
by  a  form  of  the  ground  favorable  for  the  collection 
of  the  rays  of  sound,  so  to  speak.  The  wind  is 
doubtless  the  instrument  in  many  instances.  Earth- 
quakes, as  we  have  seen,  are  another  source  of  un- 
common sounds,  though  how  these  should  be  pro- 
duced in  such  circumstances  we  cannot  say .  Amidst 
this  difficulty,  it  is  saUsdEustory  to  refer  to  one  class 
of  such  sounds  for  which  au  explanation  has  been 
attained. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Suez,  about  three 
hours  from  Tor  in  Sinai,  there  is  a  sandstone  ridge, 
at  one  part  of  which,  where  it  is  about  150  feet 
high,  there  is  a  steep  acclivity  named  Nakuh,  hav- 
ing much  loose  sand  laid  against  it,  the  produce  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  hill.  When  the  traveller  as- 
cends this  sandy  cliff,  his  ears  are  saluted  with  a 
sound  which  at  first  resembles  the  tone  of  an  .^lian 
harp,  then  that  of  a  humming-top,  and  finally  be- 
comes so  loud,  that  the  earth  seems  to  shake 
After  many  speculations  about  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon,  the  matter  was  set  at  rest  by  the  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  Ehrenberg.  **He  ascended 
from  the  base  of  the  hill,  over  its  cover  of  sand,  to 
the  summit,  where  he  observed  the  sand  continually 
renewed  by  the  weathering  of  the  rock  ;  and  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  motion  of  the  sand  was  the 
cause  of  the  sound.  Every  step  he  and  his  com- 
panion took  caused  a  partial  sound,  occasioned  by 
the  sand  thus  set  in  motion,  and  differing  only  in 
continuance  and  intensity  from  that  heard  afterwards, 
when  the  continued  ascent  had  set  loose  a  greater 
quantity  of  sand.  Beginning  with  a  soft  rustling, 
it  passed  gradually  into  a  murmuring,  then  into  a 
humming  noise,  and  at  length  into  a  threatening  of 
such  violence,  that  it  cOuld  only  be  compared  with 
a  distant  cannonade,  had  it  been  more  continued 
and  uniform.     As  the  sand  gradually  settled  again, 


the  noise  also  gradually  ceased."*  Mr.  James 
Prinsep,  who  also  inquired  into  these  sounds,  states 
that  the  effect  is  produced  by  "  a  reduplication  of 
impulse,  setting  air  in  vibration  in  a  focus  of  echo." 
It  is,  in  short,  a  phenomenon  in  acoustics. 

There  is  a  similar  marvel  at  Reg-Ruwan,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Cabool,  towards  Hindoo  Koosh, 
and  near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  To  quote  the 
description  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumess: — ^''Two 
ridges  of  hills,  detached  from  the  rest,  run  in  and 
meet  each  other.  At  the  point  of  junction,  and 
where  the  slope  of  the  hills  is  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  and  the  height  nearly  400  feet,  a  sheet 
of  sand,  as  pure  as  that  on  the  sea-shore,  is  spread 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  to  a  breadth  of  about 
100  yards.  When  this  sand  is  set  in  motion  by  a 
body  of  people  sliding  down  it,  a  sound  is  emitted. 
On  the  first  trial  we  distinctly  heard  two  loud  hollow 
sounds,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  large  drum. 
On  two  subsequent  trials  we  heard  nothing,  so  that 
perhaps  the  sand  requires  to  be  settled  and  at  rest  for 
some  space  of  time  before  the  effect  can  be  produced. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  belief  that  the  sounds  an 
only  heard  on  Friday ;  nor  then,  unless  by  the  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  saint  of  Reg-Ruwan,  who  is 
interred  close  to  the  spot.  The  lo^ity  of  the  saod 
is  remarkable,  as  there  is  no  other  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Reg-Ru^an  faces  the  south,  but  the  v^ind 
of  Purwan,  {hkd  i  Porwan,)  which  blows  strongly 
from  the  north  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  proln 
ably  deposits  it  by  an  eddy.  Near  the  strip  fd 
sand  there  is  a  strong  echo  ;  and  the  same  confor- 
mation of  surface  which  occasions  this  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  sound  of  the  moving  sand." 

An  explanation  being  supplied  in  this  case,  we 
may  hope  to  see  all  mysteries  of  the  same  kind  in 
time  cleared  up. 


"  Six  Days  shalt  thou  labor." — ^It 
generally  to  escape  observation  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment as  effisctually  enjoins  ujork  during  the  six 
days  of  the  week  as  it  does  rest  on  the  seventh. 
This  double  meaning  is  alluded  to  as  follows  in  the 
Cape  Literary  Magazine.  '*  It  is  asked  somewhere 
in  the  Talmud — *  The  wealthy  of  many  countries, 
whereby  are  they  deserving  of  becoming  richt* 
Samuel,  the  son  of  Tosi,  replies,  *'  Because  they 
honor  the  Sabbath.'  Samuel,  the  son  of  Tos^,  if 
I  might  presume  to  put  another  construction  upoa 
thy  answer,  I  would  say, '  Because  they  keep  the 
fourth  commandment.'  Let  not  the  idle  vagabond, 
who  rests  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  the  six  days  aiso^ 
upbraid  the  Lord  and  say, '  I  keep  the  Sabbath  holy, 
and  yet  am  poor.'  Poor  thou  ml,  poor  thou  wih 
be,  and  poor  thou  deservest  to  be ;  for  though  thou 
keep  the  Sabbath  never  so  holy,  unless  thou  work 
six  days  out  of  the  seven,  thou  breakest  the  fourth 
commandment,  and  canst  never  attain  to  wealth,  to 
health,  and  to  happiness.  This  is  the  doctrine  which 
I  proclaim,  and  maintain,  upon  scriptural  authority ; 
and  if  that  suffices  not,  go  to  yonder  bloated,  gouty 
coxcomb,  who,  upon  a  bed  of  down,  feels  his  foot  in 
a  lake  of  fire ;  the  mere  moving  of  his  footstool  is  a 
volcano  to  him,  and  the  ringing  of  the  bell  by  his 
physician's  footman  is  an  earthquake.  Had  he  kept 
the  commandment,  not  only  on  the  seventh,  but  on 
the  six  days,  he  might  have  thrown  physics  to  the 
dogs,  and  left  me  to  seek  another  illustration  of  my 
moral." 

*  Ekiinbursh  New  Philosophical  Joamal.    Jan.  1830. 
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From  Gbombsn'  JoamaL 
MBTAPHTSICS   OF   PARTY. 

In  all  states  wheie  the  popalar  voice  is  heard, 
theve  is  a  divarification  of  the  people  into  parties. 
It  seems  to  be  an  anavoidable  consequence  of  delib- 
eration on  their  part,  that  a  diversity  of  view  arises, 
under  which  they  commence  pulling  different  wajrs. 
It  usually  depends  on  external  circumstances  which 
of  the  two  sets  gives  the  actual  direction  to  affairs. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  entire 
population  is  divided  into  parties.  It  is  only  in 
extraordinary  circumstances  that  even  an  approach 
is  made  to  an  involvement  of  the  whole  people  in 
controversial  politics.  The  actual  partisans  are 
usually  but  a  handful  on  each  side,  while  the  great 
mass  remains  in  the  centre  with  a  comparatively 
dull  sense  of  what  is  going  on,  and  little  disposition 
to  interfere,  although  liable  to  be  to  some  extent 
affected  towards  one  view  or  the  other,  according 
as  arguments  are  successfully  addressed  to  them, 
or  circumstances  arise  to  enforce  their  attention  to 
public  questions,  to  excite  their  prejudices,  and  to 
awaken  their  hopes  and  fears.  It  is  this  torpor  of 
the  mass  which  forms  the  great  difficulty  in  demo- 
cratic arrangements.  In  tranquil  times  they  would 
rather  not  use  their  votes.  In  times  of  excitement, 
the  use  to  be  made  of  these  votes  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  dexterity  with  which  popular  preju- 
dices are  addressed  by  unscrupulous  members  of 
the  thinking  handful ;  whence  of  course  disappoint- 
ments, despair  of  progress,  patriotic  heartbreak, 
and  many  consequent  evils. 

In  that  intelligent  and  active  portion  of  a  people 
which  becomes  inspired  with  party  feelings,  it  is 
curious  to  study  the  various  causes  which  determine 
particular  predilections.  What  may  be  called  the 
natural  bases  of  partisanship  are  really  traceable. 
Some  minds  are  from  the  cradle  venerative  of  au- 
thority, and  through  life  continue  ready  to  Submit 
to  it,  and  exert  themselves  for  its  support.  Others 
are  congenitally  jealous  of  power,  indisposed  to 
yield  to  it,  and  eager  to  keep  it  in  check.  Here  are 
the  two  great  sources  of  loyalty  and  Jacobinism. 
Some  minds  look  with  romantic  tenderness  on  what 
is  old  ;  they  love  to  wander  back  into  the  past,  and 
regret  whatever  tends  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
ancient  landmarks.  Others,  again,  are  all  for  the 
romance  of  the  future.  Change  is  to  them  a  con- 
tinual subject  of  hope.  The  present  does  not  sat- 
isfy them ;  the  past  they  despise.  Here  are  the 
two  great  natural  sources  of  conservative  and  re- 
forming politics.  Some  minds,  again,  are  intoler- 
ant of  whatever  is  not  clearly  useful,  expedient,  and 
economical.  Others  regard  such  matters  with  ia 
difference  or  with  contempt.  The  former  have  a 
satisfaction  in  viewing  the  means  of  promoting  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  philanthropy  of 
the  latter  never  gets  beyond  the  particular  case  of 
some  fnend,  or  dependent,  or  any  individual  casu- 
ally brought  under  their  attention.  Here,  it  is 
equally  evident,  are  the  natural  origins  of  the  polit- 
ioo-ecooomical  reformer  and  his  opposite.  Now, 
though  there  are  three  sets  of  characters  brought 
here  into  contrast,  they  are  all  in  general  resolved 
into  one  set  of  persons.  Jealousy  of  power,  hope- 
fulness of  change,  and  love  of  the  economical,  are 
attributes  usually  found  in  one  person,  as  the  oppo- 
sites  also  are,  though  perhaps  not  all  found  at  the 
aame  time,  as  it  is  not  always  that  there  is  occasion 
for  the  development  of  the  whole  set  of  feelings  at 
ooee. 

There  axe,  however,  seoondaiy  and  modifying 


circumstances.  Where  the  natural  tendencies  are 
not  of  a  very  resolute  character,  they  will  be  much 
affected  and  biassed  by  parental  authority  and  ex- 
ample, and  the  force  of  external  circumstances  gen- 
erally. They  will  also,  even  in  pretty  strong  cases, 
undergo  a  change  in  the  course  of  advancing  years. 
Thus  lie  who  begins  with  romantic  feelings  in  fa- 
vor of  authority  and  antiquity,  is  ofVen  seen,  as  he 
grows  soberer,  and  acquires  more  solid,  as  well  as 
more  extensive  views,  to  pass  wholly  or  partially 
into  the  opposite  range  of  politics.  He'  who  began 
with  ardent  hopes  of  improvement  from  chanise,  is 
often,  in  like  manner,  disenchanted  in  his  middle  or 
elderly  life,  and  becomes  fain  to  own  that  things 
which  he  once  thought  wrong  may  have  an  inter- 
mediate bastard  utility  not  altogether  to  be  despised, 
while  as  yet  society  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the 
civilized  and  savage.  Then  there  is  a  set  whose 
genera]  determination  is  apt  to  be  affected  by 
whims,  crotcheU,  or  views  of  interest.  Thus  we 
sometimes  see  a  neighbor  range  himself  on  the  con- 
servative side,  not  exactly  because  he  primarily 
tends  that  way,  but  because  the  opposite  system 
has  awakened  some  antipathy  in  his  nature.  Pop- 
ular causes,  though  ofien  invested  with  a  certain 
sublinMly,  are  more  generally  liable  to  vulgar  asso- 
ciations. The  cant,  the  clangor,  the  dust  and 
sweat  attending  them,  are  repulsive  to  a  fastidious 
nature  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  select  few 
ranged  in  opposition  appear  gentlemanly,  gallant, 
almost  martyr-like.  In  this  way  many  fine  spirits 
are  lost  to  great  movements  both  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion. A  mind,  too,  which  is  in  the  main  of  liberal 
inclinations,  may  betake  itself  to  the  opposite  ban- 
ners because  of  something  in  its  own  position^hich 
brings  it  painfully  into  collision  with  authority. 
An  arrogant  father  or  master  will  sometimes  send 
one  of  nature *s  conservatives  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  A  proud  spirit,  chafing  in  an  unworthy 
situation,  looked  down  upon  by  reputedly  superior 
classes,  while  conscious  of  that  within  which  ought 
to  annul  all  social  distinctions,  will  often  take  the 
rebellious  side  in  despite  of  the  first  intention  of 
nature. 

Among  this  class  of  causes  there  is  obviously 
none  more  powerful  than  the  selfish  feelings.  It  is 
a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  men  are  to  any 
great  extent  bought  by  actual  money  or  by  prosp- 
pects  of  advancement.  The  chances  on  both  sides 
are  much  alike  in  these  respects.  Purchased  par- 
tisanship was  a  feature  of  grosser  ages,  but  scarcely 
of  ours.  People  are  now  more  liable  to  be  gained 
or  lost  through  their  self-love  and  love  of  approba- 
tion. A  man  thinks  he  is  of  some  value  :  if  c«>urted 
to  the  extent  of  his  sense  of  this  value,  he  will  per- 
haps give  his  support ;  if  neglected,  he  will  be  apt, 
out  of  pique,  to  go  to  the  other  side.  A  very  small 
matter  in  the  way  of  courtesy  will  often  not  merely 
obtain  a  vote,  but  determine  a  career  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  public.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a 
want  of  conscientiousness  in  such  minds.  They 
are  merely  irresolute  in  the  midst  of  contending  ar- 
guments, and  liable  to  be  taken  to  that  side  which 
shall  place  them  on  the  most  agreeable  footing  with 
themselves.  Once  let  any  petty  circumstance  de- 
cide the  way  which  they  are  to  take,  and  the  per- 
sonal feeling,  **  This  is  my  side,''  will  keep  them 
as  upon  a  line  of  rails  through  life,  or  till  something 
equally  petty  shall  occur  to  disgust  them  with  their 
party. 

All  of  these  causes  may  be  said  to  be  alike  natu- 
ral, though  all  cannot  be  considered  as  alike  respec- 
table.    Where  one's  line  of  politics  is  determined 
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by  innate  tendencies  of  the  mind,  apart  from  all 
selfish  considerations,  the  whole  ranffe  of  acUon 
which  results,  as  far  as  bounded  by  rules  of  honor, 
is  entitled  to  public  respect.  It  is  all  that  we  have 
of  the  nature  of  a  Divine  voice  speaking  in  the 
breasts  of  men.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  incon- 
venient the  dictates  of  this  voice  may  appear^  no 
matter  to  what  consequences  it  may  threaten  to 
lead,  it  must  be  respectfully  listeneid  to  and  en- 
treated. To  call  the  ultra-loyal  by  any  such  appel- 
lation as  Malignants,  or  the  ultra-liberal  by  such  a 
term  as  Destructives,  is  not  to  be  approved  of  by 
those  who  are  out  of  the  heat  of  the  strife*  Let 
there  be  as  much  activity  of  counteraction  by  argu- 
ment as  possible ;  seek  by  all  means  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  what  you  believe  to  be  better  doc- 
trines— but  spare  the  fellow-creature  who^acts  under 
the  resistless  necessity  of  his  own  lights,  believing 
him  to  be,  in  intention,  as  good  ^  yourself. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  secondary  or 
modifying  circumstances,  we  feel  of  course  more  at 
liberty  to  assign  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit.  The 
mind  which  has  been  affected  by  educational  influ- 
ence, or  yielded  to  the  authority  of  others,  even 
though  these  may  have  been  persons  generally  enti- 
tled to  reverence,  cannot  be  consider^  as  quite  on 
the  same  moral  platform  with  one  which  obeys 
great  primitive  impulses  inherent  in  itself.  Those 
who  have  changed  their  views  with  advancing 
years,  alike  true  to  the  natural  voice  at  the  one 
time  as  the  other,  ought  of  course  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  common  renegades.  The  vie-, 
tims  of  crotchet  and  of  petty  feelings  of  self-love 
may  be  pitied,  but  we  can  never  esteem  them. 
They  ought  to  have  reflected  on  the  great  interests 
at  stake,  and  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  swayed 
by  trivial  considerations  as  to  themselves.  It  is  of 
importance  to  pass  rigid  judgment  on  such  persons, 
because  they  oflen  have  from  the  rest  of  their  char- 
acter a  high  claim  to  respect.  They  may  have,  for 
instance,  great  talents.  Common  thinkers  argue 
that  because  this  is  an  able  man,  his  word  ought  to 
go  a  great  way.  It  is  important  to  see  that,  while 
this  would  be  true  of  an  able  man  whose  mind  was 
clear  to  form  sound  conclusions,  it  is  not  true  of  one 
who  has  aJlowed  himself  to  be  carried  out  of  his 
proper  track  by  some  romantic  whimsey,  some  dis- 
gust at  a  successful  rival,  or  some  pique  arising 
from  his  finding  that  his  own  estimate  of  himself 
was  not  admitted  by  the  party  to  which  he  first 
seemed  inclined  to  attach  himself.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  distressing  things  in  the  world  of  politics  to 
see  a  man  who,  from  some  such  frivolous  cause, 
has  thrown  himself  into  a  false  position.  His  en- 
ergy and  eloquence  are  hampered  at  every  turn  bv 
his  own  secret  convictions.  He  has  to  act,  with 
affected  cordiality,  with  those  whom  in  his  heart  he 
despises.  Should  he  have  given  himself  to  a  failing 
cause,  as  very  often  happens,  be  is  doomed  to  see 
his  best  talents  expended  in  vain,  to  feel  himself 
growing  old  without  having  accomplished  anything, 
while  inferior  but  better-directed  men  are  reaping 
their  due  harvest  of  both  profit  and  honor.  These 
are  amongst  the  moral  suicides  of  the  able  men  of 
the  world.  How  powerfully  do  they  warn  us  that 
we  are  not  to  be  guided  in  any  of  the  greater  afllairs 
of  life  by  the  self-hood,  but  by  its  opposite — a  gen- 
erous view  of  what  is  good  for  all. 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  for  some 
natures  to  maintain  coolness  in  times  of  violent 
political  excitement ;  but  to  many  it  may  not  be 
altogether  useless  to  remind  them  that  the  most 
earnestly  cherished  dogmas  are  liable  to  be  followed 
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by  great  disappointment.  The  French  rerolationist 
sees  his  high  aspirations  for  a  rule  by  and  for  the 
people  lead  resistlessly  to  a  despotism.  The  panio- 
struck  conservative  sees  nothmg  follow  from  thd 
changes  which  he  vainly  resisted,  but  a  ridicoloos 
falsification  of  his  fears.  If  men  would  reflect  how 
oflen  the  result  has  been  different  from  that  contem- 
plated on  either  side,  there  would  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  soberer  hope  and  a  less  intolerant  feeling 
towards  all  thwarting  influences,  on  the  other  a 
more  cheerful  trust  in  the  course  of  Providence, 
even  under  what  appear  ihe  most  trying  crises. 
Few  politicians  of  any  shade  seem  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  character  of  that  great  centra]  mass 
which  has  been  already  described  as  non-political. 
There,  in  reality,  resides  that  which  defeats  alike 
the  hopes  of  democratic  and  the  fears  of  oligarchical 
parties.  It  is  a  mass  which  refuses  to  be  democra- 
tized. It  minds  its  own  affairs,  content  with  what- 
ever rule  may  be  over  it,  unless  it  be  one  which 
makes  itself  painfully  felt  indeed.  Go  beyond  the 
capacity  of  change  inherent  in  this  mass,  and  you 
must  come  back  again  to  where  you  were.  Give 
it  true  cause  of  discontent,  and  it  becomes  an  ele- 
ment of  great  danger,  though  one  which  cannot  lone 
remain  in  such  an  attitude.  The  great  secret  of 
successful  rule  is  never  to  offend  irremediably  this 
true  squadrone  volante  of  parties,  never  to  resist  it 
beyond  a  certain  point,  ana  never  to  lose  faiih  to  it 
as  a  mass  which  can  only  be  temporarily  thrown 
out  of  its  proper  condition,  as  that  which  gives  at 
once  momentum  and  stability  to  the  entire  machine. 


Frcm  Blackwood*!  MaguiBa. 
THE  LIFE   OF   THE  SEA. 
BT    B.  8IMM0N8. 

"  A  very  intelligent  young  lady,  bom  and  bred 
in  the  Orkney  islands,  who  lately  came  to  spend  a 
season  in  this  neighborhood,  told  me  nothing  in 
the  mainland  scenery  had  so  much  disappointed 
her  as  woods  and  tre^.  She  found  them  so  dead 
and  lifeless,  that  she  never  could  help  pining  afier 
the  eternal  motion  and  variety  of  the  ocean.  And 
so  back  she  has  gone ;  and  1  believe  nothing  will 
ever  tempt  her  from  the  wind-swept  Orcades 
again." — Sir  Walter  Scott.  LockharVs  Xi/V, 
vol.  ii. — [Although  it  is*  of  a  female  this  strikhig 
anecdote  is  related,  it  has  been  thought  more  suit- 
able to  give  the  amplified  expression  of  the  senti- 
ment in  the  stanzas  a  masculine  application.] 

I. 
These  grassy  vales  are  warm  and  deep, 

Where  apple^rchards  wave  and  glow ; 
Upon  soft  uplands  whiteniiifir  sheep 
Drift  in  long  wreaths. — Below, 
Sun-fronting  beds  of  garden-thyme,  alive 
With  the  small  humming  merchants  of  the  hive, 
And  cottage- homes  in  every  shady  nook 
Where  willows  dip  and  kiss  the  dimples  of  the 
brook. 

n. 
'But  all  too  close  sirainst  my  face 

My  thick  breath  feels  these  crowding  trees. 
They  crush  me  in  their  green  embnce.— 
I  miss  the  Life  of  Seas ; 
The  wild  free  life  that  round  the  flinty  shoves 
Of  my  bleak  isles  expanded  ocean  pouie— 
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So  free,  80  far,  that,  in  the  lull  of  even, 
Nought  but  the  rising  moon  stands  on  your  path  to 
heaven. 

III. 
In  summer's  smile,  in  winter*s  strife, 

Unstirred,  those  hills  are  walls  to  me ; 
I  want  the  vast,  all-various  life 
Of  the  broad,  circling  sea — 
Each  hour  in  morn,  or  noon,  or  midnight's  range, 
That  heaves  or  slumbers  with  exhaustless  change, 
Dashed  to  the  skies — steeped  in  blue  morning's 
rays — 
Or  back  resparkling  far  Orion's  lovely  blaze. 


I  miss  the  madd'ning  Life  of  Seas, 

When  the  red,  angry  sunset  dies, 
And  to  the  storm-lashed  Orcades 
Resound  the  seaman's  cries : 
Mid  thick'ning  night,  and  fresh'ning  gale,  upon 
The  stretched  ear  bursts  Despair's  appealing  gun. 
O'er  the  low  reef  that  on  the  lea-beam  raves 
With  its  down-crashing  hills  of  wild,  devouring 


How  then,  at  dim,  exciting  mom. 

Suspense  will  question — as  the  Dark 
Is  clearing  seaward — **  Has  she  worn 
The  tempest  through,  that  barkt" 
And  'mid  the  breakers,  bulwarks  parting  fast. 
And  wretches  clinging  to  a  shivered  mast. 
Give  funeral  answer.     Qiiiick  with  ropes  and 
yawl ! 
Launch!  and  for  life  stretch  out!  they  shall  not 
perish  all ! 

VI. 

These  inland  love-bowers  sweetly  bloomy 

White  with  the  hawthorn's  summer  snows ; 
Along  soft  turf  a  purple  bloom 
The  elm  at  sunset  throws : 
There  the  fond  lover,  listening  for  the  sweet. 
Half-soundless  coming  of  his  maiden's  febt. 
Thrills  if  the  linnet's  rustling  pinions  pass. 
Or  some  light  leaf  is  blown  rippling  along  the  grass. 


But  love  his  pain  as  sweetly  tells 

Beneath  some  cavern  beetling  hoar, 
Where  silver  sands  and  rosy  shells 
Pave  the  smooth  glistening  shore — 
When  all  the  winds  are  low,  and  to  thy  tender 
Accents,  the  wavelets,  stealing  in,  make  slender 
And  tinkling  cadence,  wafting,  every  one, 
A  golden  smile  to  thee  from  the  fast-sinking  sun. 

VIII. 

Calm  through  the  heavenly  sea  on  high 

Comes  out  each  white  and  quiet  star — 
So  calm  up  Ocean's  floating  sky 
Come,  one  by  one,  afar, 
White  quiet  sails  from  the  grim  icy  ^coasts 
That  hear  the  battles  of  the  whaling  hosts, 
Whose  homeward  crews  with  feet  and  flutes  in 
tone 
And  spirits  roughly  blithe,  make  music  to  the  moon. 

iz. 
Or  if  (like  some)  then  'st  loved  in  vain, 
Or  madly  wooed  the  already  won, — 


Go  when  the  Passion  and  the  Pain 
Their  havoc  have  begun. 
And  dare  the  Thunder,  rolling  up  behind 
The  Deep,  to  match  that  hurricane  of  mind  : 
Or  to  the  sea-winds,  raging  on  thy  pale 
Grief-wasted  cheek,  pour  forUi  as  bitter-keen  a  tale. 


For  in  that  sleepless,  tumbling  tide- 
When  most  thy  fevered  spirits  reel, 
Sick  with  desires  unsatisfied, — 
Dwell  life  and  balm  to  heal. 
Raise  thy  free  sail,  and  seek  o'er  ocean's  breast 

— It  boots  not  what those  rose-clouds  in  the 

west. 
And  deem  that  thus  thy  spirit  freed  shall  be. 
Ploughing  the  stars  through  seas  of  blue  Eternity. 

XI. 

This  mainland  life  I  could  not  live. 

Nor  die  beneath  a  rookery's  leaves — 
But  I  my  parting  breath  would  give 
Where  chainless  Ocean  heaves ; 
In  some  gray  turret,  where  my  fading  sight 
Could  see  the  Lighthouse  flame  into  the  night, 
Emblem  of  guidance  and  of  hope,  to  save ; 
Type  of  the  Rescuer  bright  who  walked  the  howl- 
ing wave. 

XII. 

Nor,  dead,  amid  the  chamel's  breath 

Shall  rise  my  tomb  with  lies  befooled, 
But  like  the  Greek  who  faced  in  death 
The  sea'in  life  he  ruled  ,♦ 
High  on  some  peak,  wave-girded,  will  I  sleep, 
My  dirge  sung  ever  by  the  coral  deep ; 
There,  sullen  mourner !  oft  at  midnight  lone 
Shall  my  familiar  friend,  the  Thunder,  come  to 
groan. 

XIII. 

Soil  Vales  and  sunny  Hills,  farewell ! 

Long  shall  the  friendship  of  your  bowers 
Be  sweet  to  me  as  is  the  smell 
Of  their  strange  lovely  flowers ; 
And  each  kind  face,  like  every  pleasant  star 
Be  bright  to  me  though  ever  bright  afar : 
True  as  the  sea-bird's  wing,  I  seek  my  home 
And  its  glad  Life,  once  more,  by  boundless  Ocean's 
foam! 


BEN  AND   LpCH   LOMOND. 

Still  sleeps  Loch  Lomond  by  her  mountain  side, 
And  still  within  her  bosom's  placid  .deep. 
The  image  of  her  lord  her  waters  keep. 

In  all  the  freshness  of  a  first  love's  pride. 

Grief  hath  not  seared  them,  time  cannot  divide. 
Youth  hath  not  fled ;  as  beautiful  are  they. 
As  when  the  morning  of  creation's  day 

Saw  them  first  joined,  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 

Natnre,  unchanged,  still  meets  the  gazer's  eye ; 

The  hills  are  still  as  dark,  the  skies  as  blue, 
But  vainly,  fancy,  wouldst  thou  now  descry 

The  waving  tartan's  many-colored  hue ; 
Vainly  wouldst  listen  for  the  pibroch's  cry ; 
Man  and  his  works ;  these  things  have  passed  by. 

F.  F. 
Oumhen^  Joumdl, 

^Themistocles ;— Ifls  tomb  was  on  the  shore  at  Ssl»- 
mis. 
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Prospectus.— -This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Forei^  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably rfcoeived  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  OS  lar«e,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  nut  while  thus  extending  our 
8co|je  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  sobstantial  part  ot 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  luUy  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  £^ays  of  the  Edmburrh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  BlaekteoofVs  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
monntain  S^nery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Eraminer,  the  judicious  AthencBum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  IMerary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tlan  Observer ;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser^s,  TaiVs,  Ainsworth^s,  Hood's,  ana  Sporting'  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Cham^ers^  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
ise  of  the  thunder  of  Tue  T^mes.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies.  •^ 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  ana  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
Dectiotis,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
■11  parU  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  aver  it 

Tbrms. — ^The  Livxnq  Aas  is  published  every  Satur- 
dau,  by  E.  Littbll  9l  Co..  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sta.,  Boston;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  RemKtances  for  any  period  will  l>e 
tlwnkfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  i^To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  qffiee  of  puJblieation,  as  above. 

Ovbs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows  :— 

Poor  copies  for       ....    t2000. 

Nine     *«     «         ....    $4000. 

Twelve"     «         ....    •5000. 


Complete  sete,  in  twenty  volumes,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1849,  handsometv  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are 
for  sale  at  forty  ooUars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  my  be  had  for  12^  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  'for  subscribers  or  purcbasera  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  their  value. 

Binding.— Vfe  bind  the  work  in  a  imiform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in 
exchange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding 
is  60  cents  a  volume.  As  ttiey  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  diflkulty  in  matching  the  future 
▼olumes. 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  inlbmcd 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  vrith  our- 
selves, but  liecause  the  nations  seem  to  be  haateoing, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  nf 
things,  whicn  the  merely  politicafprophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  venr  folly 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiatrs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  U> 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement— to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law; 

Jrers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cfhildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indtspensMe,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  sup^y 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appeliic 
miut  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  trinnowing  the  wheat  from,  the 
chaf,"  by  providing  abundantly  tor  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  nf  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  il  wiU 
aspire  to  raise  the  atandard  of  public  taste. 

Ajrendes.—Yle  are  desirous  of  making  arrangcmeots, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circala- 
tion  01  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  comniissioa 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubied  reftr- 
ences. 

Postage.— yfhen  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pnmpble^ 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  oomes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
poaUge,  (li  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  iasned  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  mors  than  obs 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  OTents.** 

Mon^ly  parts,— For  such  as  prefer  it  in  thst  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  foar  or 
five  weekly  nnmbera.  In  Ibis  snaps  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  m  comparison  with  other  works,  containiw  an 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  anarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  freaber  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  ports  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumee  are  published  quarterly,  each  volums 
containing  as  much  mstter  as  a  qoarteriy  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 
TV  ITiSlory  of  England 'from  the  Accession  of 
James  II.    By  Thomas  Idabinoton  Macaulay. 
2  vols.  8vo.     1849. 

The  reading  world  will  not  need  our  testimony, 
though  we  willingly  give  it,  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
possesses  great  talents  and  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments. He  unites  powers  and  has  achieved  suc- 
cesses, not  only  various,  but  different  in  their  char- 
acter, and  seldom  indeed  conjoined  in  one  individual. 
He  was,  while  in  Parliament,  though  not  quite  an 
orator,  and  still  less  a  debater,  the  most  brilliant 
rhetorician  of  the  house,  His  Roman  ballads  (as 
we  said  in  an  article  on  their  first  appearance)  ex- 
hibit a  novel  idea  worked  out  with  a  rare  felicity, 
80  as  to  combine  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  minstrels 
with  the  regularity  of  construction  and  sweetness 
of  versification  which  modern  taste  requires ;  and 
his  critical  Essays  exhibit  a  wide  variety  of  knowl- 
edge with  a  great  fertility  of  illustration,  and  enough 
of  the  salt  of  pleasantry  and  sarcasm  to  flavor,  and 
in  some  degree  disguise,  a  somewhat  declamatory 
and  pretentious  dogmatism.  It  may  seem  too  epi- 
grammatic, but  it  is,  in  our  serious  judgment,  strictly 
true,  to  say  that  his  history  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
combination  and  exaggeration  of  the  peculiarities  of 
all  his  former  eflforts.  It  is  as  full  of  political  prej- 
udice and  partisan  advocacy  as  any  of  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches.  It  makes  the  facts  of  English 
history  as  fabulous  as  his  Lays  do  those  of  Roman 
tradition ;  and  it  is  written  with  as  captious,  asii^- 
matical,  and  as  cynical  a  spirit  as  the  bitterest-of 
his  reviews.  That  upon  so  serious  an  undertaking 
he  has  lavished  uncommon  exertion,  is  not  to  be 
doubted :  nor  can  any  one  during  the  first  reading 
escape  the  entraxnement  of  his  picturesque,  vivid, 
and  pregnant  execution  ;  but  we  have  fairly  stated 
the  impression  left  on  ourselves  by  a  more  calm  and 
leisurely  perusal.  We  have  been  so  long  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  political  party  to  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
belongs  that  we  welcomed  the  prospect  of  again 
meeting  him  on  the  neutral  ground  of  literature. 
We  are  of  that  class  of  tories — Protestant  tories,  as 
they  were  called — that  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
Jacobites.  We  are  as  strongly  convinced  as  Mr. 
Macaulay  can  be  of  the  necessity  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688— of  the  general  prudence  and  expediency 
of  the  steps  taken  by  our  whig  and  tory  ancestors 
of  the  Convention  Parliament,  and  of  the  happiness, 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  of  the  constitutional  results. 
We  were,  therefore,  not  without  hope  that  at  least 
in  these  two  volumes,  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
the  progress  and  accomplishment  of  that  revolu- 
tion, we  might,  without  any  sacrifice  of  our  polit- 
ical feelings,  enjoy  unalloyed  the  pleasures  rea- 
sonably to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Macaulay's  high 
powers  both  of  reseaieh  and  illustration.   That  hope 
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has  been  deceived ;  Mr.  Macaulay's  historical  nar- 
rative is  poisoned  with  a  rancor  more  violent  than 
even  the  passions  of  the  time;  and  the  literary 
qualities  of  the  work,  though  in  some  respects  very 
remarkable,  are  far  from  redeeming  its  substantial 
defects.  There  is  hardly  a  page— we  speak  liter- 
ally, hardly  a  page — that  does  not  contain  some- 
thing objectionable  either  in  substance  or  in  color ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  and  at  first  captivat- 
ing narrative  is  perceived  on  examination  to  be  im- 
pregnated to  a  really  marvellous  degree  with  bad 
taste,  bad  feeling,  and,  we  are  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  adding — bad  ftiith. 

These  are  grave  charges ;  but  we  make  them  in 
sincerity,  and  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
prove  them ;  and  if,  here  or  hereafter,  we  should 
seem  to  our  readers  to  use  harsher  terms  than  good 
taste  might  approve,  we  beg  in  excuse  to  plead  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  one^s  attention  on,  and  to 
transcribe  large  portions  of  a  work,  without  being 
in  some  degree  affected  with  its  spirit ;  and  Mr. 
Macaulay's  pages,  whatever  may  be  their  other 
characteristics,  are  as  copious  a  repertorium  of 
vituperative  eloquence  as,  we  believe,  our  language 
can  produce,  and  especially  against  everything  in 
which  he  chooses  (whether  right  or  wrong)  to  rec- 
ognize the  shibboleth  of  toryism.  We  shall  en- 
deavor, however,  in  the  expression  of  our  opinions, 
to  remember  the  respect  we  owe  to  our  readers  and 
to  Mr.  Macaulay's  general  character  and  standing 
in  the  world  of  letters,  rather  than  the  provocations 
and  example  of  the  volumes  immediately  before  us. 

Mr.  Macaulay  announces  his  intention  of  brings 
ing  down  the  history  of  England  almost  to  our  own 
times ;  but  these  two  volumes  are  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  we  may  fairly  consider  them  as  a  histoiy 
of  the  Revolution  ;  and  in  that  light  the  first  question 
that  presents  itself  to  us  is  why  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
been  induced  to  re- write  what  had  already  been  so 
often  and  even  so  recently  written— among  others, 
by  Dalrymple,  a  strenuous  but  honest  whig,  and  by 
Mr.  Macaulay's  own  oracles,  Fox  and  Mackintosh? 
It  may  be  answered  that  both  Fox  and  Mackintosh 
left  their  works  imperfect.  Fox  got  no  further 
than  Monmouth's  death  ;  but  Mackintosh  came 
down  to  the  Orange  invasion,  and  covered  ftiU  nine 
tenths  of  the  period  as  yet  occupied  by  Mr.  Macan- 
lay.  Why  then  did  Mr.  Macaulay  not  content  him- 
self with  beginning  where  Mackintosh  left  off— that 
is,  with  the  Revolution  t  and  it  would  have  been  the 
more  natural,  because,  as  our  readers  know,  it  is 
there  that  Hume's  history  terminates. 

What  reason  does  he  give  for  this  work  of  super- 
erogation 1  None.  He  does  not  (as  we  shall  see 
more  folly  by  and  by)  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
Mackintosh's  history,  no  more  than  if  it  had  never 
existed.    Has  he  jnoduoed  a  new  fact?    Not  one. 
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Has  he  discovered  any  new  materials  ?  None,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  but  the  collections  of  Fox  and 
Mackintosh,  confided  to  him  by  their  families.*  It 
seems  to  us  a  novelty  in  literary  practice  that  a 
writer  raised  far  by  fame  and  fortune  above  the  vul- 
gar temptations  of  the  craft  should  undertake  to  tell 
a  story  already  frequently  and  recently  told  by  mas- 
ters of  the  highest  authority  and  most  extensive 
information,  without  having,  or  even  professing  to 
have,  any  additional  means  or  special  motive  to  ac- 
count for  the  attempt. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  we  can  trace  Mr. 
Macaulay's  design  to  its  true  source — the  exam- 
ple and  success  of  the  author  of  Waverley.  The 
historical  novel,  if  not  invented,  at  least  first  de- 
veloped and  illustrated  by  the  happy  genius  of 
Scott,  took  a  sudden  and  extensive  hold  of  the 
public  taste  ;  he  himself,  in  most  of  his  subse- 
quent novels,  availed  himself  largely  of  the  his- 
torical element  which  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  popularity  of  Waverley.  The  press  has  since 
that  time  groaned  with  his  imitators.  We  have 
had  historical  novels  of  all  classes  and  grades. 
We  have  had  served  up  in  this  form  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  and  the  Fire  of  London,  Darnley  and 
Richelieu — and  almost  at  the  same  moment  with 
Mr.  Macaulay's  appeared  a  professed  romance  of 
Mr.  Ainsworth's  on  the  same  subject — James  11. 
Nay,  on  a  novelist  of  this  popular  order  has  been 
conferred  the  office  of  Historiographer  to  the 
Queen. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  too  mature  not  to  have  well 
measured  his  own  peculiar  capacities,  not  rich  in 
invention  but  ingenious  in  application,  saw  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  this  principle,  and  that 
history  itself  would  be  much  more  popular  with  a 
large  embroidery  of  persona],  social,  and  even 
topographical  anecdote  and  illustration,  instead  of 
the  sober  garb  in  which  we  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  it.  Few  histories  indeed  ever  were  or 
could  be  written  without  some  admixture  of  this 
sort.  The  father  of  the  art  himself,  old  Herodo- 
tus, vivified  his  text  with  a  greater  share  of  what 
we  may  call  personal  anecdote  than  any  of  his 
classical  followers.  Modern  historians,  as  they 
happened  to  have  more  or  less  of  what  we  may 
call  artistic  feeling,  admitted  more  or  less  of  this 
decoration  into  their  text,  but  always  with  an  eye 
(which  Mr.  Macaulay  never  exercises)  to  the  ap- 
propriateness and  value  of  the  illustration.  Gen- 
erally, however,  such  matters  have  been  thrown 
into  notes,  or,  in  a  few  instances — as  by  Dr.  Hen- 
ry and  in  Mr.  Knight^s  interesting  and  instructive 
*  *  Pictorial  History" — into  separate  chapters.    The 

*  It  appears  from  two  notes  of  acknowledgmeDts  to  M. 
Ouizot  and  the  keepers  of  the  archives  at  the  Hague,  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  obtained  some  additions  to  the  copies  which 
Mackintosh  already  hod  of  the  letters  of  Ronquillo  the 
Spanish  and  Citters  the  Dutch  minister  at  the  court  of 
James.  We  may  conjecture  that  these  odditions  were 
insignificant,  since  Mr.  Macaulay  has  nowhere,  that  we 
have  observed,  specially  noticed  them  ;  but  except  these, 
whatever  they  may  be,  we  find  no  trace  of  anythine  that 
Pox  and  Mackintosh  had  not  already  examined  and 


large  class  of  memoir-writers  may  also  be  fairly 
considered  as  aneodotical  historians — and  they  are 
in  fact  the  sources  from  which  the  novelists  of  the 
new  school  extract  their  principal  characters  and 
main  incidents. 

Mr.  Macaulay  deals  with  history,  evidently,  as 
we  think,  in  imitation  of  the  novelists — his  first 
object  being  always  picturesque  effect — his  con- 
stant endeavor  to  give  from  all  the  repositories  of 
gossip  that  have  reached  us  a  kind  of  circumstan- 
tial reality  to  his  incidents,  and  a  sort  of  dramatic 
life  to  his  personages.  For  this  purpose  he  would 
not  be  very  solicitous  about  contributing  any  sub- 
stantial addition  to  history,  strictly  so  called  ;  on 
the  contrary,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  willingly 
taken  it  as  he  found  it,  adding  to  it  such  lace  and 
trimmings  as  he  could  collect  from  the  Monmouth- 
street  of  literature,  seldom  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed of  very  delicate  quality.  It  is,  as  Johnson 
drolly  said,  **  an  old  coat  with  a  new  facing — the 
old  dog  in  a  new  doublet."  The  conception  was 
bold,  and — so  far  as  availing  himself,  like  other 
novelists,  of  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  produce  a 
popular  and  profitable  effect — the  experiment  has 
been  eminently  successful. 

But  besides  the  obvious  incentives  just  noticed, 
Mr.  Macaulay  had  also  the  stimulus  of  what  we 
may  compendiously  call  a  strong  party  spirit. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  whigs  might 
have  been  satisfied  with  their  share  in  the  histor- 
ical library  of  the  Revolution  : — besides  Rapin, 
Echard,  and  Jones,  who,  though  of  moderate  pol- 
itics in  general,  were  stout  friends  to  the  revo- 
lution, they  have  had  of  professed  and  zealous 
whigs,  Burnet,  the  foundation  of  all,  Kennett, 
Oldmixon,  Dalrymple,  Laing,  Brodie,  Fox,  and 
finally  Mackintosh  and  his  continuator,  besides 
innumerable  writers  of  less  note,  who  naturally 
sifted  the  successful  side ;  and  we  should  not 
have  supposed  that  the  reader  of  any  of  thoee 
historians,  and  particularly  the  later  ones,  could 
complain  that  they  had  been  too  sparing  of  impu- 
tation, or  even  vituperation,  to  the  opposite  party. 
But  not  so  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  most  distinctive 
feature  on  the  face  of  his  pages  is  personal  viru- 
lence— if  he  has  at  all  succeeded  in  throwing  an 
air  of  fresh  life  into  his  characters,  it  is  mainly 
due,  as  any  impartial  and  collected  reader  will 
soon  discover,  to  the  simple  circumstance  of  his 
hating  the  individuals  of  the  opposite  party  as  bit- 
terly, as  passionately,  as  if  they  were  his  own 
personal  enemies — more  so,  indeed,  we  hope  than 
he  would  a  mere  political  antagonist  of  his  own 
day.  When  some  one  suggested  to  the  angry 
0*Neil  that  one  of  the  Anglo-Irish  families  whom 
he  was  reviling  as  strangers  had  been  four  hun- 
dred years  settled  in  Ireland,  the  Milesian  replied, 
'*/  hate  the  churls  as  if  they  had  come  hut  ytster* 
day.^*  Mr.  Macaulay  seems  largely  endowed  with 
this  (as  with  a  more  enviable)  species  of  memory, 
and  he  hates,  for  example.  King  Charles  I.  aa  if 
he  had  been  murdered  only  yesterday.  Lei  us 
not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  abridge  an  his- 
torian's full  liberty  of  censure — but  he  should  not 
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be  a  satirist,  still  less  a  libeller.  We  do  not  say 
nor  think  that  Mr.  Macaulay's  censures  were  al* 
ways  unmerited — far  from  it — ^but  they  are  al- 
ways, we  think  without  exception,  immoderate. 
Nay,  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that 
this  massacre  of  character  is  the  point  on  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  must  chiefly  rest  any  claims  he  can 
advance  to  the  praise  of  impartiality,  for  while  he 
paints  everything  that  looks  like  a  tory  in  the 
blackest  colors,  he  does  not  altogether  spare  any 
of  the  whigs  against  whom  he  takes  a  spite, 
though  he  always  visits  them  with  a  gentler  oor^ 
rection.  In  fact,  except  Oliver  Cromwell,  King 
William,  a  few  gentlemen  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  executed  or  exiled  for  high  treason,  and 
every  dissenting  minister  that  he  has  or  can  find 
occasion  to  notice,  there  are  hardly  any  persons 
mentioned  who  are  not  stigmatized  as  knaves  or 
fools,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  *'  turpitude"  and 
*'  imbecility."  Mr.  Macaulay  has  almost  realized 
the  work  that  Alexander  Chalmers*  playful  imag- 
ination had  fancied,  a  Biographia  Ffagitiosa,  or 
Jlte  Lives  of  Eminent  Scoundrels.  This  is  also 
an  imitation  of  the  historical  novel,  though  rather 
in  the  track  of  Eugene  Aram  and  Jack  Sheppard 
than  of  Waverley  or  Woodstock ;  but  what  would 
you  have  ?  To  attain  the  picturesque — the  chief 
object  of  our  artist — he  adopts  the  ready  process 
of  dark  colors  and  a  rough  brush.  Nature,  even 
at  the  worst,  is  never  gloomy  enough  for  a  Spag- 
noletto,  and  Judge  Jeffries  himself,  for  the  first 
time,  excites  a  kind  of  pity  when  we  find  him 
(like  one  to  whom  he  was  nearly  akin)  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted. 

From  this  first  general  view  of  Mr.  Macaulay^s 
historical  novel  we  now  proceed  to  exhibit  in  de- 
tail some  grounds  for  the  opinion  which  we  have 
ventured  to  express. 

We  premise  that  we  are  about  to  enter  into 
details,  because  there  is  in  fact  little  to  question 
or  debate  about  but  details.  We  have  already 
hinted  that  there  is  absolutely  no  new  fact  of  any 
consequence,  and,  we  think  we  can  safely  add, 
hardly  a  new  view  of  any  historical  fact,  in  the 
whole  book.  Whatever  there  may  remain  ques- 
tionable or  debatable  in  the  history  of  the  period, 
we  should  have  to  argue  with  Burnet,  Dalrymple, 
or  Mackintosh,  and  not  with  Mr.  Macaulay.  It 
would,  we  know,  have  a  grander  air  if  we  were 
to  make  his  book  the  occasion  of  disquisitions  on 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  constitution — on  the 
causes  by  which  the  monarchy  of  the  Tudors 
passed,  ^ough  the  murder  of  Charles,  to  the 
despotism  of  Cromwell — how  again  that  produced 
a  restoration  which  settled  none  of  the  great  mor- 
al or  political  questions  which  had  generated  all 
those  agitations,  and  which,  in  return,  those  agi- 
tations had  complicated  and  inflamed — and  how, 
at  last,  the  undefined,  discordant,  and  antagonistic 
pretensions  of  the  royal  and  democratical  elements 
were  reconciled  by  the  Revolution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights — and,  finally,  whether  with  too  much  or  too 
little  violence  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution— all  these  topics,  we  say,  would,  if  we 


were  so  inclined,  supply  us,  as  they  have  supplied 
Mr. -Macaulay,  with  abundant  opportunities  of  grave 
tautology  and  commonplace ;  but  we  decline  to 
raise  sham  debates  on  points  where  there  is  no 
contest.  We  can  have  little  historic  difference, 
properly  so  called,  with  one  who  has  no  historical 
difference  on  the  main  facts  with  anybody  else  : 
instead,  then,  of  pretending  to  treat  any  great 
questions,  either  of  constitutional  learning  or  po- 
litical philosophy,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  humbler  but  more  practical  and  more  useful 
task  above  stated. 

Our  first  complaint  is  of  a  comparatively  small 
and  almost  mechanical,  and  yet  very  real,  defect — 
the  paucity  and  irregularity  of  his  dates,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  few  that  he  does  give  are  over- 
laid, as  it  were,  by  the  text.  This,  though  it 
may  be  very  convenient  to  the  writer,  and  quite 
indififerent  to  the  reader,  of  an  historical  romance, 
is  perplexing  to  any  one  who  might  wish  to  read 
and  weigh  the  book  as  a  serious  history,  of  which 
dates  are  the  guides  and  landmarks ;  and  when 
they  are  visibly  neglected  we  cannot  but  suspect 
that  the  historian  will  be  found  not  very  solicitous 
about  strict  accuracy.  This  negligence  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that,  in  what  looks  like  a  very 
copious  table  of  contents,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  whole  history — that,  indeed,  on 
which  the  Revolution  finally  turned — ^the  marriage 
of  Princess  Mary  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  is  not 
noticed  ;  nor  is  any  date  aflSxed  to  the  very  cur- 
sory mention  of  it  in  the  text.  It  is  rather  hard 
to  force  the  reader  who  buys  this  last  new  model 
history,  in  general  so  profuse  of  details,  to  recur 
to  one  of  the  old-fashioned  ones  to  discover  that 
this  important  event  happened  in  the  year  1675, 
and  on  the  4th  of  November — a  day  thrice  over 
remarkable  in  William's  history — for  his  birth, 
his  marriage,  and  his  arrival  with  his  invading 
army  on  the  coast  of  Devon. 

Our  second  complaint  is  of  one  of  the  least  im- 
portant, perhaps,  but  most  prominent  defects  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  book — his  style — not  merely  the 
choice  and  order  of  words,  commonly  called  style, 
but  the  turn  of  mind  which  prompts  the  choice  of 
expressions  as  well  as  of  topics.  We  need  not 
repeat  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  a  great  facility  of 
language,  a  prodigal  copia  verborum — that  he  nar- 
rates rapidly  and  clearly — that  he  paints  ver}^ 
forcibly — and  that  his  readers  throughout  the  tale 
are  carried  on,  or  away,  by  something  of  the  sor- 
cery which  a  brilliant  orator  exercises  over  his 
auditory.  But  he  has  also  in  a  great  degree  the 
feults  of  the  oratorical  style.  He  deals  much  too 
largely  in  epithets — a  habit  exceedingly  danger- 
ous to  historical  truth.  He  habitually  constructs 
a  piece  of  what  should  be  calm,  dispassionate  nar- 
rative, upon  the  model  of  the  most  passionate 
peroration — adhering  in  numberless  instances  to 
precisely  the  same  specific  formula  of  artifice.  His 
diction  is  often  inflated  into  fustian,  and  he  in- 
dulges in  exaggeration  till  it  sometimes,  uncon- 
sciously no  doubt,  amounts  to  falsehood.  It  is  a 
common  fault  of  those  who  strive  at  producing 
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watorical  effects,  to  oscillate  between  common- 
place and  extravagance  ;  and  while  studying  Mr. 
Macaulay,  one  feels  as  if  vibrating  between  facts 
that  every  one  knows  and  consequences  which  no- 
body can  believe.  We  are  satisfied  that  whoever 
will  take,  as  we  have  been  obliged  to  do,  the 
pains  of  sifting  what  Mr.  Macaulay  has  produced 
from  bis  own  mind  with  what  he  has  borrowed 
from  others,  will  bci  entirely  of  our  opinion.  In 
truth,  when,  after  reading  a  page  or  two  of  this 
book,  we  have  occasion  to  turn  to  the  same  trans- 
action in  Burnet,  Dalrymple,  or  Hume,  we  feel 
as  if  we  were  exchanging  the  glittering  agility 
of  a  rope-dancer  for  gentlemen  in  the  attire  and 
attitude  of  society.  And  we  must  say  that  there 
is  not  one  of  those  writers  that  does  not  give  a 
clearer  and  more  trustworthy  account  of  all  that 
is  really  historical  in  the  period  than  can  be  col- 
lected from  Mr.  Macaulay^s  more  decorated  pages. 
We  invite  our  readers  to  try  Mr.  Macaulay's  mer- 
its as  an  historian  by  the  test  of  comparison  with 
his  predecessors. 

The  very  first  line  of  his  narrative  is  an  exam- 
ple of  that  kind  of  pompous  commonplace  that 
looks  like  something  and  is  nothing : — 

Nothing  in  the  early  existence  of  Britain  indi- 
cated the  greatness  which  she  was  destined  to  at- 
tain.— ^i.  4. 

This  is  in  an  exordiimi  that  would  have  fitted 
the  history  of  any  nation  whatever.  It  might  in- 
deed be  more  truly  said  that  nothing  in  the  early 
existence  of  Rome — nothing  in  the  early  existence 
of  France — indicated  the  greatness  which  they 
were  destined  to  attain.  The  Britons  had  at  least 
a  separate  and  independent  geographical  position, 
which  neither  the  cradle  of  Rome  nor  that  of 
France  enjoyed,  and  a  position  so  remarkable,  toto 
orhe  divisosj  as  even  to  be  the  theme  of  poetry  be- 
fore France  had  the  rudiments  of  national  exis- 
tence. 

,  In  the  following  passage  we  hardly  know  which 
to  wonder  most  at — its  pomp  or  its  utter  futility : — 

From  this  communion  [with  the  lingering  civil- 
ization of  the  Eastern  Empire]  Britain  was  cut  off. 
Her  shores  were,  to  the  polished  race  which  dwelt 
by  the  Bosphorus,  objects  of  a  mysterious  horror, 
such  as  that  with  which  the  lonians  of  the  age  of 
Homer  had  regarded  the  Straits  of  Scylla  and  the 
city  of  tlie  Laestrygonian  cannibals.  There  was  one 
province  of  our  island  in  which,  as  Procopius  had 
been  told,  the  ground  was  covered  with  serpents, 
and  the  air  was  such  that  no  man  could  inhale  it 
and  live.  To  this  desolate  region  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  were  ferried  over  from  the  land  of  the 
Franks  at  midnight,    A  strange  race  of  fishermen 

Serformed  the  ghastly  ofiice.  The  speech  of  the 
ead  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  boatman :  their 
weight  made  the  keel  sink  deep  in  the  water ;  but 
their  forms  were  invisible  to  mortal  eye.  Such 
were  the  marvels  which  an  able  historian,  the  eon- 
temporary  of  Belisarius,  of  Simplicius,  and  of  Tri- 
bonian,  gravely  reUted  in  the  rich  and  polite  Con- 
stantinople, touching  the  country  in  which  the 
founder  of  Constantinople  had  assumed  the  imperial 
purple. — i.  5. 


This  is  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Macaulay's,  exagger- 
ating a  mistake  of  Procopius.  Procopius  says  no 
such  thing  of  Britain ;  he  mentions  Britain — an 
island,  Mr.  Macaulay  might  have  remembered, 
already  known  to  the  world  not  merely  as  the  place 
'*  in  which  the  founder  of  Constantinople  had  as- 
sumed the  Imperial  purple" — but  by  the  vmtings 
of  Cesar  and  Tacitus,  v  But  Procopius  adds  that 
there  is  reported  to  be  in  the  same  neighborhood 
another  island,  called  Briitia,  of  which  he  relates 
those  wonders.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  no  such 
otlier  island,  unless,  indeed,  Ireland  was  meant, 
and  there  are  legends — St.  Patrick,  the  reptiles, 
the  purgatory,  and  the  ferrymen  of  Lough  Derg, 
&c. — which  are  not  far  short  of  the  wonders  of 
Brittia,  for  he  speaks  of  both  in  the  same  page  as 
different  islands ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  Procopius 
himself,  whatever  his  informants  might  do,  could 
have  mistaken  this  marvellous  region  for  Britain, 
But  even  if  Procopius  had  spoken  of  Britain,  we 
should  still  wonder  that  the  author  of  the  '^  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome"  did  not  recollect  that  Virgil 
had  told  nearly  the  same  story  of  the  Avtmian 
region : — 

Quam  super  baud  nils  poterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis ;  talis  sese  halitus  atris 
Faucibus  effundens    •     •    • 
Portitor  has  horrendas  aquas  et  flumina  servat 
Terribili  squalors  Charon. 

And  Cicero  notices  that  such  superstitions  still 
lingered  in  that  neighborhood — in  vicinia  nostra 
(1  Tusc,  10.)  Does  that  prove  that  the  country 
between  Rome  and  Naples  was,  in  the  days  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil,  utterly  unknown  and  barbarous* 
We  again  wonder  that  a  grave  historian  should 
think  that  such  a  story  could  possibly  relate  to  an 
island  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  which 
the  Romans  had  been  for  upwards  of  four  cen- 
turies— and  introduce  it  to  prove  nothing,  as  far  ts 
we  can  see — but  what,  we  own,  it  does  prove- 
that  "  able  historians"  may  tell  very  foolish  stories, 
and  that  an  over  anxiety  to  show  one^s  learning 
may  betray  the  smallness  and  oocasionality  of  the 
stock. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Macaulay  strains  after  verbal 
effect,  and  in  his  effort  loses  the  point. 

Arabian  mothers  long  awed  their  infants  to  si- 
lence with  the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  Planiagenct, 

This  is  an  unlucky  occasion  to  introduce  the 
name  of  Plantagenet,  which  assuredly  no  Arabian 
ear  had  ever  heard  nor  tongue  pronounced.  How 
much  more  really  striking  is  the  simplicity  of 
Joinville — "  Quant  les  petiz  enfans  des  Turcs  et 
Sarrazins  crioient,  leurs  meres  leurs  disoicnt  Tays- 
toy — Tays-toy  ;  ou  j  'yray  querir  le  Roi  Ridtart. 
Et  de  paeurs  qu'ilz  avoient  se  taysoient."  And 
then,  forsooth,  after  five  centuries,  trundles  up  Mr. 
Macaulay,  puffing  and  blowing  with  his  lion- 
hearted  Plantagenet. 

When  he  complains  that  English  historians  are 
too  partial  to  our  Norman  kings,  it  is  in  thift 
style : — 
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This  is,  in  troth,  as  ahsurd  as  it  would  be  in  a 
Haytian  negro  of  our  time  to  dwell  with  national 
pride  on  the  ^eatness  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
to  speak  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  with  patriot 
regret  and  shame. — i.  14. 

If  a  regiment  of  militia  marches  into  Bridport. 
it  must  "  come  pouring  irC^  (i.  676.)  If  many  wit- 
nesses appeared  on  the  Popish  Plot,  they  come 
^' pouring  forth''  (i.  237.)  When  the  Dutch  sail 
up  the  Medway,  the  prose  Lay  is  careful  to  note — 

Tilbury  Fort,  the  place  where  Elizabeth  had 
with  a  manly  spirit  hurled  foul  scorn  at  Parma  and 
Spain. 

Mr.  Macaulay  found  the  words  fotd  scorn  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  speech  to  her  army  at  Tilbury, 
but  has  totally  mistaJcen  their  meaning,  and  turned 
them  into  nonsense.  If  the  queen  had  used  scorn 
in  the  sense  of  defiance,  she  might  perhaps  have 
said  proud  scorn  ;  but  she  spoke  of  foul  scorn  in 
the  sense  of  disgrace  or  insult. 

•*  I  know,"  said  she,  **  I  have  the  body  of  a  weak 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  and  stomach  of  a  king, 
and  of  a  king  of  England  too ;  and  think  it  fouj 
scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain  or  any  prince  of  Europe 
should  dare  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm ;  to 
which,  rather  than  that  any  dishonor  should  grow, 
I  myself  will  take  up  arms,"  &c. —  QAala,  p.  373. 

That  is,  she  hurled  defiance  because  she  would 
not  endure  foul  scorn. 

If  Mr.  Macaulay  is  often  too  grandiloquent,  he 
sometimes  seeks  effect  in  a  studied  meanness  of 
expression. 

The  chaplain  in  squires'  houses,  temp.  Ch.  II., 
was,  Mr.  Macaulay  says,  denied  the  delicacies  of 
the  table,  but  he 

might  fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  carrots. 
—I.  328. 

Burnet  was  one  day  very  anxious  to  see  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  for  a  very  important  communi- 
cation from  the  princess — ^no  less,  indeed,  than 
her  intention  that ,  when  she  should  succeed  to  the 
throne,  William  should  be  king  regnant,  not  king 
consort ;  but  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  postpone  it 
because  the  prince,  he  says,  "  xoas  that  day  hunt- 
ing ^     This  Mr.  Macaulay  renders — 

William  was  many  miles  off  after  a  stag. — ^ii. 
181. 

There  was  probably  no  stag-hunt  at  all — William 
may  have  been  shooting ;  but  this  low  phrase 
seems  introduced  to  suggest  that  William  was  no 
party,  and  even  quite  indifferent,  to  Burnet's  ne- 
gotiation. No — while  that  momentous  question 
was  in  debate  between  his  wife  and  his  chaplain, 
"  he  was  off  after  a  stag,'' 

Monmouth's  army  is  said,  in  the  style  of  Percy's 
Reliques,  to  have  been  "  in  evil  case"  (i.  601 ;) 
certain  Popish  priests  '*  spell  like  washerwomen" 
(ii.  Ill;)  and  the  charge  of  royal  cavalry  that 
finally  routed  the  rebels  is  thus  enlivened  from  one 
of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  own  ballads. 

The  life  Guards  and  Blues  came  pricking  fast  from 
Weston  Zoyland.— i.  609. 


The  ballad  had  sung. 

The  fiery  Duke  canle  pricking  fast. 

And  again ;  on  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the 
history  says — 

The  boats  that  covered  the  Thames  gave  an  an- 
swering cheer. — ^ii.  386. 

The  ballad  on  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  sings — 

And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames 
Gave  back  an  answering  cheer. 

In  the  last  scene  of  Monmouth — 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  office.-^ 
i.  028. 

And  after  all  it  was  not  a  hangman,  but  a  heads- 
man :  and  a  wretched  one  too.  Surely,  as  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  says,  **  this  is  affectations ;"  and,  in  truth, 
affectation,  whether  high  or  low,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  style,  which, 
oflen  vivid,  often  forcible,  oflen  exquisitely  preg- 
nant with  allusion  and  suggestion,  is  hardly  ever 
natural  through  a  page  together. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  vituperative 
style,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  he  excels  we 
think  any  writer  in  our  language,  we  select  first 
the  case  of  Judge  Jeffries,  both  because  it  is  the 
one  which  it  is  hardest  to  exaggerate,  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Macaulay  begins  his  notice  of  this  ju- 
dicial tyrant  by  a  .special  profession  of  dealing 
with  him  as  a  *' dispassionate  historian." — (i. 
449.) 

We  are  far  from  questioning  the  abstract  jus- 
tice of  the  epithets  bestowed  on  Jefifries,  nor 
should  we  have  professed  to  treat  of  such  a  monster 
dispassionately — for  we  confess  we  never  refer 
to  one  of  tlie  trials  at  which  he  presided,  with- 
out fresh  indignation  and  horror-r-but  we  com- 
plain, as  a  matter  of  taste  and  style,  of  the  violence 
and  pertinacity  with  which  they  are  repeated, 
quite  as  often  out  of  season  as  in  ;  until  at  last 
JeiSries  himself  begins  to  appear  as  dispassionate 
as  the  historian. 

In  the  same  paragraph  in  which  we  read  this 
claim  of  being  dispassionate  we  find,  as  applied  to 
Jefiries,  the  terms — wicked — insolent — angry — 
audacity — depravity — infamy;  and  on  the  very 
next  page,  consummate  bully — impudence  and  fe- 
rocity— yell  of  fury — odious — terrible — savage-^ 
fiendish.  These  are  some — and  some  only— of 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric  culled  from  two  half  pages 
of  a  dispassionate  history,  and  of  which  a  still 
more  odorous  assortment  may  be  found  scattered 
with  equal  liberality  through  the  rest  of  the 
volumes.  These  specimens  will,  however,  satisfy 
any  reader,  however  strong  may  be  his  antipathy 
to  JefilVies'  memory ;  and  he  will,  we  think,  be 
inclined  to  smile  at  hearing  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
takes  this  special  occasion  of  directing  our  indig- 
nation against  another  of  Jeffries'  enormities, 
namely — 

The  profusion  of  maledictions  and  vituperative 
epithets  which  composed  his  vocabulary  could  hardly 
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be  rivalled  in  the  Fish  Market  or  the  Bear  Garden, 
— i.  450. 

If  this  vocabulary  of  the  Fish-market  or  Bear- 
garden (Mr.  Macaulay  must  excuse  our  use  of  his 
own  terms)  were  applied  only  to  such  delinquents 
as  Jeffiries,  we  should  have  allowed  for  his  indig- 
nation, though  we  might  not  approve  his  taste ; 
but  he  is  really  a  Draco,  who  visits  with  equal 
severity  all  degrees  of  offence.  Of  Chief-Justice 
Wright  he  says — 

Proverbial  ignorance  was  not  the  worst  fault ;  his 
vices  ruined  him.  He  had  resorted  to  infamous 
ways  of  raising  money.  Poor^  dissolute  and  shame' 
less,  he  had  become  a  parasite  of  Jeffries. — ii.  276. 

For  Sir  William  Williams,  an  eminent  whig 
lawyer,  who  became  solicitor-general  under  James, 
he  has  the  epithets  of  odious — disgraceful — hated 
— despised — unblushing — abhorred — apostate,  and , 
as  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  we  have,  as  a  final 
bouquet — 

How  men  can  live  under  such  infamy  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand ;  but  even  such  infamy  was  not 
enough  for  Williams. — ^ii.  627. 

Again — 

The  infamous  Timothy  Hall,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  reading  the  declaration,  Ffor  lib- 
erty of  conscience,]  was  rewarded  with  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Oxford,  vacant  by  the  death  of  tlie  not  less 
infcmums  Parker. — ii.  423. 

Every  great  painter  is  supposed  to  make  a 
larger  use  of  one  particular  color.  What  a  mon- 
strous bladderful  of  infamy  Mr.  Macaulay  must 
have  squeezed  on  his  palette  when  he  look  to  por- 
trait-painting !  We  have  no  concern,  except  as 
friends  to  historical  justice,  for  the  characters  of 
any  of  the  parties  thus  stigmatized,  nor  have  we 
room  or  time  to  discuss  these,  or  the  hundred 
other  somewhat  similar  cases  which  the  volumes 
present ;  but  we  have  looked  at  the  authorities 
cited  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  **  as  is  his  wont,"  he  has,  with  the 
exception  of  Jeffiies,  outrageously  exaggerated 
them. 

We  must  next  notice  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  refers  to  and  uses  his  authorities — no 
trivia]  points  in  the  execution  of  a  historical  work 
— though  we  shall  begin  with  comparatively  small 
matters.  In  his  chapter  on  manners,  which  we  may 
call  the  most  remarkable  in  his  book,  one  of  his  most 
frequent  references  is  to  **  Chamberlayne's  State 
of  England,  1684."  It  is  referred  to  at  least  a 
dozen  or  fourteen  times  in  that  chapter  alone  ;  but 
we  really  have  some  doubt  whether  Mr.  Macaulay 
knew  the  nature  of  the  book  he  so  frequently 
quoted.  Chamberlayne's  work,  of  which  the  real 
title  is  "Anglia  [or,  after  the  Scotch  Union,  Mag- 
TUB  Britannue]  Notitia,  or  the  Present  State  of 
England^*  [or  Great  Britain,^  was  a  kind  of  pe- 
riodical publication,  half  history  and  half  court 
calendar.  It  was  first  published  in  1669,  and  new 
editions  or  reprints,  with  new  dates,  were  issued, 
not  annually  we  believe,  but  so  frequently  that 


there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  of  them  in  the 
Museum,  ending  with  1756.  From  the  way  and 
for  the  purposes  for  which  Mr.  Macaulay  quotes 
Chamberlayne,  we  should  almost  suspect  that  he 
had  lighted  on  the  volume  for  1684,  and  knowing 
of  no  other,  considered  it  as  a  substantive  work 
published  in  that  year.  Ojice  indeed  he  cites  the 
date  of  1686,  but  there  was,  it  seems,  no  edition 
of  that  year,  and  this  may  be  an  accidental  error ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  our  readers  will  smile 
when  they  hear  that  the  two  first  and  several  follow- 
ing passages  which  Mr.  Macaulay  cites  from  Cham- 
berlayne (i.  290  and  291,)  as  characteristic  of  the 
days  of  Charles  II.,  distinctively  from  more  modem 
times,  are  to  be  found  literatim  in  every  succeeding 
"  Chamberlayne"  down  to  1755 — tlie  last  we  have 
seen — were  thus  continually  reproduced  because 
the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  table-book  knew 
they  were  not  particularly  characteristical  of  one 
year  or  reign  more  than  another — and  now,  in 
1849,  might  be  as  well  quoted  as  characteristic 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.  as  of  Charles  II.  We 
must  add  that  there  are  references  to  Chamber- 
layne and  to  several  weightier  books,  (some  of 
which  we  shall  notice  more  particularly  hereafter,) 
as  justifying  assertions  for  which,  on  examining 
the  said  books  with  our  best  diligence,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  shadow  of  authority. 

Our  readers  know  that  there  was  a  Dr.  John 
Eachard  who  wrote  a  celebrated  work  on  the 
"  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the 
Clergy."  They  also  know  that  there  was  a  Dr. 
Lawrence  Echard  who  wrote  both  a  History  of 
England,  and  a  History  of  the  Revolution.  Both 
of  these  were  remarkable  men;  but  we  almost 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  quotes  the 
works  of  each,  does  not  confound  their  persons, 
for  he  refers  to  them  both  by  the  common  (as  it 
may  once  have  been)  name  of  JSocAard,  and  at 
least  twenty  times  by  the  wrong  name.  This, 
we  admit,  is  a  small  matter ;  but  what  will  some 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  (temp,  Albert  V.)  say  if  he 
finds  a  writer  confounding  Catherine  and  Thomas 
Macaulay  as  ''  the  celebrated  author  of  the  great 
whig  History  of  England" — a  confusion  hardly 
worse  than  that  of  the  two  Eachards — for  Cather- 
ine, though  now  forgotten  by  an  ungrateful  public, 
made  quite  as  much  noise  in  her  day  as  Thomas 
does  in  ours. 

But  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  a  heavier  com- 
plaint against  Mr.  Macaulay.  We  accuse  him  of 
habitual  and  really  injurious  perversion  of  his 
authorities.  This  unfortunate  indulgence,  in 
whatever  juvenile  levity  it  may  have  originated, 
and  through  whatever  steps  it  may  have  grown 
into  an  unconscious  habit,  seems  to  us  to  pervade 
the  whole  work — from  Alpha  to  Omega — from 
Procopius  to  Mackintosh — and  it  is  on  that  very 
account  the  more  difficult  to  bring  to  the  distinct 
conception  of  our  readers.  Individual  instances 
can  be,  and  shall  be,  produced ;  but  how  can  we 
extract  and  exhibit  the  minute  particles  that  color 
every  thread  of  the  texture? — how  extract  the 
impalpable  atoms  that  have  fermetiled  the  whola 
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brewing?  We  must  do  as  Dr.  Faraday  does  at 
the  institution  when  he  exhibits  in  miniature  the 
larger  processes  of  nature.  We  will  suppose, 
then — taking  a  simple  phrase  as  the  fairest  for 
the  experiment — that  Mr.  Macaulay  found  Baril 
Ion  saying  in  French  "  le  drole  nCafait  ;ieiir,"  or 
Burnet  saying  in  English  "  the  fdlow  frightened 
me."  We  should  be  pretty  sure  not  to  find  the 
same  words  in  Mr.  Macaulay.  He  would  pause 
— he  would  first  consider  whether  "  the  fellow" 
spoken  of  was  a  whig  or  a  tory.  If  a  whig,  the 
thing  would  be  treated  as  a  joke,  and  Mr.  Macau- 
lay would  transmute  it  playfully  into  "  the  rogue 
startled  me;"  but  if  a  tory^  it  would  take  a  deeper 
dye,  and  we  should  find  ^Uhe  villain  assaulted 
me;"  and  in  either  case  we  should  have  a  grave 
reference  to 

*»  Barillon,  ^=^  1686 ;"  or,  "  Burnet,  i.  907." 

If  our  reader  will  keep  this  formula  in  his 
mind,  he  will  find  it  a  fair  exponent  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  modtis  operandi. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  compress  into  an 
admissabie  compass  a  few  instances  of  this  trans- 
mutation. 

There  was,  at  the  close  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's reign,  a  certain  Thomas  Dangerfield,  **  a 
fellow,"  Hume  tells  us,  "  who  had  been  burned 
in  the  hand  for  crimes,  transported,  whipped,  pil- 
loried four  times,  fined  for  cheats,  outlawed  for 
felony,  convicted  of  coining,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  public  infamy  which  the  laws  could  inflict  on 
the  basest  and  most  shameful  enormities." — 
Hume  viii.  126.  And  this  description  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  best  contemporary  testimony. 

This  fellow  was  the  author  of  the  sham-con- 
spiracy called  the  meal-tub  plotj  which  he  first  pre- 
tended was  a  plot  of  the  whigs  against  the  king 
and  the  Duke  of  York;  but  not  meeting  the 
encouragement  he  hoped  in  that  quarter,  he 
turned  his  plot  into  a  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  to  murder  the 
kmg.  For  this  aspersion  he  was,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  James'  reign,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  publicly  whipped,  and  of  course 
became  a  kind  of  Protestant  martyr ;  and  his  popu- 
larity with  that  party  was  very  much  increased 
by  his  having  been  killed  on  the  day  of  his  flog- 
ging by  a  strange  accident,  and,  as  Mr.  Macaulay 
adds,  by  the  hand  of  a  tori/. 

The  good  name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Dangerfield 
thus  became  precious  to  the  whigs ;  and  there  are, 
in  the  **  Bloody  Assizes,"  (an  authority  much  re- 
lied on  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  by  him  we  believe 
alone,)  several  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  in  honor 
of  this  new  martyr,  who  is  gravely,  in  a  long 
elegy,  declared  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
earlier  martjrrs — Lords  Russell  and  Essex.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  relation  of  this 
sad  afl^ir  we  were  exceedingly  surprised  to  find 
this  note : — 

In  the  very  rare  volume  entitled  **  Succinct  Gen- 
ealogies, by  Robert  Halstead,"  Lord  Peterborough 
says  that  Dangerfield,  with  whom  he  had  some  in- 
tercourse, was  *'  a  young  man  who  appeared  under 


a  decent  Rgvae,  a  serious  behavior,  and  with  words 
that  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  a  common  under- 
standing."—i.  490. 

Our  surprise  was  twofold — first,  to  find  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay attempting  to  spread  this  slight  vambh 
over  the  fame  of  Dangerfield,  whom  he  had  him- 
self before  emphatically  called  a  villain  (i.  267 ;) 
and,  secondly,  to  find  Lord  Peterborough  cited 
as  a  favorable  witness  to  his  character.  What  f 
we  thought,  Lord  Peterborough  pronouncing  a 
kind  of  panegyric  upon  this  most  infamous  slan- 
derer of  both  himself  and  the  duke — it  was  in- 
credible !  But  Mr.  Macaulay  vouches  Lord  Pe- 
terborough's own  words.  We  hasten  to  consult 
the  book,  and  there  certainly  we  find  Lord  Peter- 
borough acknowledging  the  intercourse  and  using 
the  words  as  stated  by  Mr.  Macaulay — but  how? 
Now,  indeed,  the  surprise  will  be  our  readers'. 
Lord  Peterborough,  who  was  placed  in  consider- 
able danger  by  this  fellow's  accusation,  absurd  as 
it  was,  explains  in  his  own  defence — that  he,  being 
first  gentleman  of  the  Duke  of  York's  bedchamber, 
was  informed  that  a  person,  who  would  not  give 
his  name,  desired  to  communicate  to  him  an  afifair 
which  nearly  aflfected  his  royal  highness.  Lord 
Peterborough  at  first  refused  to  see  this  anony- 
mous stranger ;  but  being  told  that  his  name  was 
'*  Thomas  Willoughby,"  and  not  knowing  whether, 
in  those  strange  times,  the  duke's  life  might  not  be 
really  in  danger,  he  had  consented  to  see  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby, who  **  was  a  young  man  wJio  appeared 
under  a  decent  figure,  a  serious  behavior ^  and  with 
words  that  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  a  common 
understanding."  At  this  point  Mr.  Macaulay 
stops  short ;  while  the  earl  proceeds  to  tell  us 
that,  never  having  before  seen  or  heard  of  the 
man,  but  deceived  by  these  appearances,  he  had 
unfortunately  carried  Willoughby  to  tell  his  own 
story  to  the  Duke  of  York — the  result  of  all 
being  that  this  ^^ wretch"  and  *^ villain"  as  the 
earl  most  truly  calls  him,  turned  out  to  be  no 
other  than  Thomas  Dangerfield,  who  accused  the 
Duke  of  York  of  having  at  that  interview  offered 
him  jC20  to  murder  King  Charles,  and  that  Lord 
Peterborough  was  privy  to  the  bargain  [^{Hal- 
stead,  p.  438.) 

How  Mr.  Macaulay  will  account  for  this  sup- 
pression of  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Peterborough's 
evidence,  and  for  his  own  inconsistency  in  thus 
volunteering  to  produce  evidence — and  false  evi- 
dence too — in  favor  of  a  **n7/flrin,"  we  cannot, 
with  the  best  consideration  we  have  given  to  the 
matter,  conjecture ;  but  we  are  willing  to  sup- 
pose that  there  may  be  some  possible  explanation, 
and  we  shall  proceed  with  our  inquiry. 

We  must  here  observe  that  one  strong  mark  of 
his  historical  impartiality  is  to  call  anything  big- 
oted, intolerant,  shameless,  cruel,  by  the  compre- 
hensive title  of  tory.  When  Doctor  Johnson  ia 
quoted  as  acknowledging  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
as  the  chief  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  he  is  only 
"  the  most  bigoted  of  torics" — all  tories,  of  course, 
being  ex  vi  termini  bigoted.  "  Of  all  tories.  Lord 
Rochester  was  the  most  intolerant" — all  tories, 
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of  course  bein^  intolerant.  When  he  wishes  to 
sti^noatize  Sir  William  Williams  he  describes 
him  as  *'  undertaking  what  bigoted  lories  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Russell  would  have  shrunk 
from" — a  tory  being,  of  course,  the  last  step 
of  infamy  but  one,  and  that  one  being  a  whig 
turned  tory.  In  this  spirit  he  proceeds  with  Dan- 
gerfield's  story.  This  man  had  been  sentenced 
to  be  publicly  whipped.  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us 
that  on  the  evening  of  his  punishment  a  tory  gen- 
tleman of  Gray's  Inn,  named  Frances,  struck  Dan- 
gerfield  with  a  small  cane,  which  accidentally  en- 
tering the  eye  killed  him.  For  this  deed,  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  says,  was  but  manslaughter,  Fran- 
ces was  executed  as  for  murder,  (i.  489.)  Now 
here  Mr.  Macaulay  refers  to  the  State  Trials, 
where,  however,  there  is  nothing  about  a  lory 
gentleman  J  but  simply  "  a  barrister  of  Gray''s 
Inn.^^  Mr.  Macaulay  thought",  we  presume,  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  infer  from  Frances'  professing 
in  his  dying  speech  that 

he  had  never  before  seen  Dangeriield,  nor  had  any 
grudge  or  personal  prejudice  against  him  more  than 
what  all  honest  and  good  men  could  not  but  have 
who  loved  the  king  and  government — 

that  he  must  be  a  tory.  The  inference  may  be  a 
fair  one,  though  we  should  have  hoped  that  there 
might  even  then  have  been  found  a  whig  loyal  to  the 
king,  and  who  abhorred  such  miscreants  as  Oates 
and  Dangeffield.  But  however  that  may  be,  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  not  justified  in  interpolating,  ad  in- 
vidiam, the  term  tory,  which  his  authority  had  not 
employed. 

Another  circumstance  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  report 
of  this  case  is  still  worse.  It  had  been  falsely 
rumored  at  the  time  that  Frances  had  been  jealous 
of  an  intimacy  between  his  wife  and  Dangerfield. 
The  husband's  dying  speech  indignantly  refuted 
that  calumny,  saying  that  she  was  an  ^^  excellent 
wife — a  most  virtuous  woman — and  so  well  bom 
that,  had  she  been  so  inclined,  she  would  not  have 
debased  herself  to  so  profligate  a  person."  This 
defence,  sufficiently  absurd  in  itself,  needed  no  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay  makes  it  the  occa- 
sion of  sneering  at  two  usual  objects  of  his  dis- 
like— lories  and  churchmen — for  he  quotes  the 
authority  as  saying  that,  if  the  woman 

had  been  inclined  to  break  her  marriage  vow,  she 
would  have  at  least  selected  a  tory  and  a  church- 
man for  her  paramour  ! — i.  490. 

Again,  we  read  : — 

Amone:  the  unhappy  men  who  were  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  Godfrey  was  one  Protestant  of  no 
high  character,  Henry  Berry.  It  is  a  remarkable 
and  well-attested  circumstance,  that  Berry's  last 
words  did  more  to  sfiake  the  credit  of  the  plot  than 
the  dying  declarations  of  all  the  pious  and  honor- 
able Roman  Catholics  who  underwent  the  same 
fiite.— ii.  8. 

For  this  Mr.  Macaulay  vouches  Burnet ;  but 
the  reference  is  not  fortunate.  Burnet  says  that 
Berry  had  been  born  a  Protestant,  but  had  be- 
come a  Papist,  and  was  so  at  his  trial ;  but  the 


night  before  his  execution  he  confessed  that  he 
was  in  his  heart  a  Protestant,  and  repented  of  his 
former  dissimulation  ;  Burnet,  however,  does  Tiot 
state  the  '*  remarkable  and  weH-attested  fact''  for 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  quotes  him,  nor  anything 
like  it ;  all  he  says  is,  that  the  Papists  took 
great  advantage  from  Berry's  dying  a  Protestant 
to  argue  that  the  dying  declarations  of  those  of 
their  own  persuasion,  which  concurred  with  Ber- 
ry's, were  entitled  to  credit.  Nor  is  there  so 
much  as  a  hint  of  any  discredit  having  been  there- 
by thrown  on  the  plot ;  and  there  is  indeed  lament- 
able proof  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  wholly  misun- 
derstood the  aJffair ;  for  this,  only  the  third  trial 
of  the  supposed  plotters,  happened  in  February, 
1679,  and  the  series  of  massacres  was  not  closed 
till  near  two  years  later,  by  the  execution  of  Lord 
Stafford,  in  December,  1680. 

He  thus  introduces  the  celebrated  Lord  Peter- 
borough : — 

Already  he  had  given  abundant  proofs  of  his 
courage,  of  his  capacity,  and  of  that  strange  un- 
soundness of  mind  which  made  his  courage  and 
capacity  almost  useless  to  his  country.  Already 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  wit  and  a  scholar, 
as  a  soldier  and  a  sailor.  He  had  even  set  his  heart 
on  rivalling  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  Though  an 
avowed  freethinker,  he  had  sat  up  all  night  at  sea  to 
compose  sermons,  and  had  with  great  difficulty 
been  prevented  from  edifying  the  crew  of  a  man- 
of-war  with  his  jwVn«  oratory.— '\\.  33. 

For  this  we  are  referred  to  **  Teonge's  Diary.'* 
On  turning  to  Teonge  we  find  nothing  about  "/ree- 
thinking''^ — nothing  about  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet 
— nothing  about  sermons  (in  the  plural) — nothing 
about  pious  oratory — but  only  that  on  one  occasion 
Teonge,  the  chaplain  of  a  man-of-war — in  which 
Lord  Mordaunt,  then  under  20,  was  taking  a  pas- 
sage— being  ill,  the  young  lord  "  asked  the  cap- 
tain's leave  to  preach,  and  sat  up  till  four  o'clock 
next  morning  to  compose  his  speech" — a  design 
which  the  chaplain,  who  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  as  strange  a  person  as  Mordaunt,  defeated  by 
getting  out  of  his  bed,  and  so  rebuked  the  young 
lord  that  he  returned  into  his  own  cabin  in  great 
wrath,  and  there,  to  spite  the  parson,  set  to  work 
with  a  hammer  and  nails ;  and  the  parson,  to  spite 
him — **  for  discontent" — as  he  says — would  have 
no  prayers — and  so  the  Sabbath  was  well  passed 
between  them.  The  story  needs  no  exaggeration ; 
and  is  indeed  spoiled  by  Mr.  Macaulay's  unauthor- 
ized additions. 

These  are  some  insulated  instances  of  the  mis- 
statement of  his  printed  authorities  ;  others,  more 
complicated,  will  be  developed  hereafter  under  the 
topics  to  which  they  belong.  We  must  now  make 
a  few  observations  on  what,  though  some  of  them 
are  in  print,  we  may  class  with  the  MS  authori- 
ties. Since  Dalrymple  discovered  and  in  part 
opened  to  us  the  value  of  the  despatches  of  Baril- 
lon,  the  French  ambassador  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  and  the  w*hoie  of 
James,  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ob- 
tained access  to  and  made  extracts  from  the  de- 
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spatdies  of  Bonrepanx,  another  French  envoy, 
Monsignor  d'Adda,  the  Pope^s  nuncio,  and  Cittera 
the  Dutch,  and  Ronquiilo  the  Spanish  ministers. 
Of  these,  Fox,  Mackintosh  and  his  oontinuator, 
have  published  pdrtions  ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay  inti- 
mates (i.  299 — 391)  that  the  copious  collections 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  James  have  been  put  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  has  himself  obtained  some  ad- 
ditional extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  Bon- 
repaux,  Citters,  and  Ronquiilo  (i.  440,  465).  We 
could  have  wished  that  some  distinct  notice  had 
been  given  of  the  extent  of  each  of  these  contri- 
butions— by  whom  the  different  portions  to  be 
copied  were  selected — what  guarantee  there  is 
for  the  correctness  of  the  copies,  and  (when  trans- 
lated) of  the  translations.  Dalr3rmple  and  Fox 
gave  us,  in  their  appendices,  a  large  portion  of 
the  originals ;  Mackintosh's  continuator  did  the 
same  to  some  extent ;  Mr.  Macaulay  has  given 
us  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  short  extracts  from 
the  originals,  and  his  versions  of  those  passages 
only  make  us  wish  that  we  could  see  our  way 
more  distinctly  into  his  authorities.  We  also 
wish  Mr.  Macaulay  had  always  added  some  mark 
to  explain  whether  the  manuscripts  were  in  the 
Fox,  or  the  Mackintosh,  or  his  own  collection ; 
and  we  may  here  be  perhaps  forgiven  for  throw- 
ing out,  or  more  probably  throwing  away,  a  larger 
wish,  that  the  despatches  of  those  five  ministers 
were  published  in  extenso^  or  as  far  they  relate  to 
our  concerns.  Until  that  be  done  there  will  never 
be  a  history  of  our  Revolution  which  one  or  other 
of  the  great  parties  will  not  look  on  with  suspi- 
cion. What  Dalrymple  has  done  for  our  history 
is  of  great  value,  but  of  still  greater  is  the  exam- 
ple he  has  given  us  of  the  right  course  of  inquiry 
and  of  the  right  spirit  in  pursuing  it. 

But  we  have  not  quite  so  much  confidence  in 
Mr.  Macaulay ;  we  are  not  to  question  his  scholar- 
ship ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  sometimes,  whether 
from  haste  or  from  obliquity  of  vision,  he  gives 
versions  or  explanations  of  his  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  authorities  more  favorable  to  what  hap- 
pens to  be  his  object  at  the  moment  than  the  orig- 
inals— in  some  of  the  few  instances  in  which  we 
have  the  means  of  comparison — warrant.  These 
variations  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  in  gen- 
eral very  slight,  but  when  we  find  that  the  errors 
all  tend  in  the  same  direction,  we  are  forced  to 
suspect  a  bias  in  the  translator — a  prejudice  so 
inwoven  that  he  makes  no  efifort  to  check  its  sug- 
gestions. We  select  an  instance  from  each  lan- 
guage. 

In  ii.  335,  he  represents  an  Italian  Jesuit  as 
saying  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  exclusively^ 
what  the  author  says  of  all  the  English  gentry. 

Again,  on  the  same  subject  he  mistranslates  the 
Spanish  minister  Ronquiilo,  who,  Mr.  Macaulay 
says,  in  July,  1688, 

assured  his  court  that  the  Catholic  country  gentle- 
men would  willingly  consent  to  a  compromise,  of 
which  the  terms  should  be  that  the  penal  laws 
should  be  abolished  and  the  test  retained.— 76.  ii. 
335. 


The  original  does  not  bear  out  Mr.  Macaulay's 
version :  first,  the  Spaniard  does  not  assure  his 
court,  but  says  he  is  informed;  next,  he  does  not 
mention  the  Catholic  country  gentlemen,  but  gen- 
erally the  Catholics  in  the  provinces,  without  dis- 
tinction of  class  or  station ;  next,  instead  of 
willingly  consenting  to  it,  (we  suppose  the  Test 
Act,)  Ronquiilo  only  says,  they  do  not  reject  it, 
because,  not  aspiring  to  office,  they  wish  for  noth- 
ing more  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  than 
the  security  of  the  quiet  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  their  religion  and  their  properties.  This  **  e«- 
toy  informado^^  of  a  desire  to  be  quiet  is  essen- 
tially different  from  a  willing  consent  to  the 
specified  terms  of  a  compromise. 

These  are,  we  admit,  slight  discolorations,  but 
even  such  would,  in  the  long  run,  have  their  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But  here  is  one  which 
seems  a  little  more  serious.  In  describing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops  Mr.  Macaulay 
states,  that 

As  the  noblemen  who  had  appeared  [in  West- 
minster Hall]  to  support  the  good  cause  drove  ofiT^ 
they  flung  from  their  carriage-windows  handfuls  of 
money,  and  bade  the  crowd  drink  to  the  health  of 
tlie  Bishops  and  the  Jury. — ii.  367. 

And  for  this  he  refers  to  the  Dutch  minister,  Cit- 
ters, and  quotes  the  original  passage  ;  but,  on 
reading  that  passage,  we  fmd  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  made  a  remarkable  omission.  Citters  says 
that  the  money  was  given  to  drink  the  healths  of 
"  The  King,  the  Bishops,  and  the  Jury."  Mr. 
Macaulay^s  version  omits  the  king — and  our  read- 
ers will  wonder  why  he  should  omit  the  most  im- 
portant word  in  the  sentence,  or — choosing  for  any 
purpose  to  omit  it — why  he  should  yet  give  it  at 
the  bottom  of  his  page.  To  this  last  suggestion 
we  know  not  what  reply  to  make  ;  but  the  sup- 
pression is  clear  and  not  insignificant.  We  need 
not  insist  on  the  importance,  at  that  crisis,  of  such 
a  show  of  loyalty,  both  in  the  gentlemen  and  the 
mob,  as  the  introduction  of  the  king^s  name  im- 
plied. It  was  a  kind  of  popular  protest  against 
what  happened  after  ;  and  it  really  expressed,  we 
are  satisfied,  the  feelings  of  the  majority,  gentle 
and  simple,  of  the  people  of  England,  (alwajrs 
excepting  the  republican  whigs,)  who,  though 
they  would  not  tolerate  the  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings of  James  and  his  evil  counsellors,  were 
very  reluctant  to  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
king.  But  there  is  a  particular  circumstance 
that  may  also  have  influenced  Mr.  Macaulay. 
He  opens  his  next  chapter  with  the  following 
emphatic  paragraph : — 

The  acquittal  of  the  bishops  was  not  the  only 
event  which  makes  the  30th  of  June,  1688,  a  great 
epoch  in  English  history. 

On  that  day,  while  the  bells  of  a  hundred 
churches  were  ringing,  while  multitudes  were 
busied  from  Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End,  in  piling  fag- 
ots and  dressing  popes  for  the  rejoicings  of  the 
night,  was  despatched  from  London  to  the  Hague 
an  instrument  scarcely  less  important  to  the  liberties 
of  England  than  the  Great  Charter.-^.  395. 
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This  was  the  paper  which  invited  over  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  as  it  was  signed  by  several  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  party  which  had  appeared  in 
support  of  the  bishops,  it  would  a  little  disparage 
the  sincerity  and  honor  of  these  patriots  to  have 
it  blazoned,  that  on  the  very  dayH)n  which  they 
despatched  this  treasonable  paper,  they  had  given 
the  populace  money  to  drink  the  king^s  health. 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  at  least  spared  his  own  pen 
that  mortifying  avowal. 

It  is  but  fair  to  observe  that  Mr.  Macaulay, 
giving  the  original  passages,  might  feel  himself 
authorized  to  take  more  liberty  in  his  translation 
— though  it  is  odd  that  the  three  errors,  one  of 
them  not  slight,  all  tend  towards  Mr.  Macaulay 's 
peculiar  views. 

But  there  is  a  case  which  depends  on,  as  far 
as  we  know,  unpublished  documents,  about  which 
we  have  a  considerable  curiosity.  Mackintosh 
qaotes,  as  from  the  Fox  MSS.,  Barillon  and  Bon- 
repaux  as  attesting  an  intrigue  of  Lord  Treasurer 
Rochester  and  his  wife,  in  January  and  February, 
1686,  to  set  up  Catlierine  Sedley,  the  king's  mis- 
tress, just  created  Countess  of  Dorchester,  against 
the  queen,  and  that  the  queen  in  consequence 
helped  to  overthrow  Rochester  and  replace  him 
by  Lord  Sunderland.  Mr.  Macaulay  quotes  the 
same  authorities  and  tells  the  same  story  with 
some  additions  of  great  malevolence  and  bitter- 
ness against  Lord  Rochester,  whom,  as  well  as 
his  brother  Clarendon,  Mr.  Macaulay  pursues 
with  as  lively  a  hatred  as  Oldmixon  could  have 
felt.  Now  we,  notwithstanding  Mackintosh's 
reference  to  the  French  authorities  and  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  repetition  of  it,  have  some  doubt,  and, 
let  us  own,  some  hope,  that  this  story  may  be 
altogether  untrue.  Mr.  Macaulay  sometimes 
quotes  a  history  of  our  revolution  by  M.  Mazure, 
written  with  the  assistance  of  the  original  docu- 
ments in  the  French  archives;  and  in  his  work  we 
find  the  following  account  of  this  intrigue  : — 

In  this  intrigue  Lord  Sunderland  had  the  art  to 
make  himself  useful  to  the  queen  and  to  persuade 
her  that  Lord  and  Lady  Rochester  had  set  op  the 
mistress  in  hopes  of  governing  the  king  through 
her  and  overthrowing  all  the  projects  in  favor  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  Sunderland,  who  was  in  the 
•pay  of  Louis  XIV.,  tried  to  persuade  Barillon  of 
the  same  story ;  but  Barillon  and  Bonrepaux — both 
of  whom  gave  an  account  of  this  intrigue,  the  first 
to  Louis  XIV.,  the  second  to  Seignelay — agree 
upon  this  point  that  Rochester  was  a  complete  stranger 
to  the  whole  affair  ! — Mazure,  ii.  158. 

We  confess  that,  having  slight  confidence  in  Mr. 
Macaulay's  own  accuracy,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  copies  on  which  Mackintosh  told,  and  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  embellished,  this  story,  we  are  in- 
clined rather  to  believe  the  account  of  M.  Mazure  ; 
but  surely  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  makes  so  much  of 
this  affair,  cites  so  many  authorities  about  it,  and 
even  says  that  *^  the  facts  are  stranger  than  fic- 
tion," ought  at  least  to  have  taken  notice  of  M. 
Mazure's  evidence,  and  to  have  explained  how 
each  an  utter  discrepancy  can  exist  between  his 


own  and  M.  Mazure's  account  of  the  French  de- 
spatches. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  strongly, 
though  incidentally,  corroborates  Mazure's  version. 
At  the  time  of  this  intrigue  Clarendon  was  Privy 
Seal  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and,  though 
he  was  in  Dublin,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could 
have  been  a  stranger  to  the  proceedings  of  his 
brother  Rochester.  Now,  both  Lord  and  Lady 
Clarendon  continued  to  write  confidentially  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Rochester,  as  the  channels  of  the  queeo's 
favor,  in  a  way  that  seems  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  Rochesters'  being  under  her  displeasure,  or 
engaged  in  any  intrigue  against  her;  and,  :U\er 
some  months,  we  find  the  queen  expressing  some 
displeasure  on  the  score  of  Lady  Dorchester — not 
against  Rochester,  the  supposed  guilty  party — but 
against  Clarendon — and  not  that  he  or  his  family 
had  any  share  in  the  supposed  intrigue,  but  that 
he  had  paid  the  countess  some  attention  during  a 
kind  of  exile  which  she  had  spent  in  Dublin; 
though,  on  the  other  hand.  Lady  Dorchester  (with 
more  justice,  as  it  seems)  complained  that  he  had 
been  deficient  in  civility.  In  short,  it  seems  to  xa 
that  several  passages  in  the  ''Clarendon  Corre- 
spondence*' are  irreconcilable  with  Mr.  Macaulay "s 
version  of  Rochester's  conduct. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  more  general  topics. 
We  decline,  as  we  set  out  by  saying,  to  treat  this 
"  New  Atalantis"  as  a  serious  history,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  matters 
of  such  remote  interest  as  the  errors  and  anachro- 
nisms with  which  the  chapter  that  afibcts  to  tell 
our  earlier  history  abounds.  Our  readers  would 
take  no  great  interest  in  a  discussion  whether  Hen- 
gist  was  as  fabulous  as  Hercules,  Alaric  a  Chris- 
tian born,  and  ''  the  fair  chapels  of  New  College 
and  St.  George"  at  Windsor  of  the  same  date. 
But  there  is  one  subject  in  that  chapter  on  which 
we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words — ^Thk 
Church. 

We  decline  to  draw  any  inferences  from  this 
work  as  to  Mr.  Macaulay 's  own  religious  opin- 
ions ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  say — ^and  we  trust  we 
may  do  so  without  offence — that  Mr.  Macaulay's 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  general  principle  of 
church  government,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  influence  of  the  Church  of.  England,  cannot 
fail  to  give  serious  pain,  and  sometimes  to  excite 
a  stronger  feeling  than  pain,  in  the  mind  of  every 
friend  to  that  church,  whether  in  its  spiritual  or 
corporate  character. 

He  starts  with  a  notion  that  the  fittest  engine 
to  redeem  England  from  the  mischiefs  and  mis- 
takes of  oligarchical  feudalism  was  to  be  found  in 
the  imposing  machinery  and  deception  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  ;  overlooking  the  great  truth  that  it 
was  not  the  Romish  Church,  but  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  working  its  vast  but  silent  change, 
which  was  really  guiding  on  the  chariot  of  civil- 
ization ;  but  in  this  broad  principle  there  was  not 
enough  of  the  picturesqueness  of  detail  to  cap- 
tivate his  mind.  It  would  not  suit  him  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  web 
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of  coirviptionB  that  had  grown  aboat  her,  bat  oould 
not  efiectually  arrest  the  benignant  influence  in- 
herent in  her  mainspring.  He  therefore  leads  his 
readers  to  infer  that  Christianity  came  first  lo 
Britain  with  St.  Austin,  and  for  aught  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  condescends  to  inform  us,  the  existence 
of  a  prior  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  a  monkish 
fiction.  The  many  unhappy  circumstances  of  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  Romish  Church  in  its 
struggles  for  power — some  of  them  unavoidable, 
it  may  be,  if  such  a  battle  were  to  be  fought — 
are  actually  displayed  as  so  many  blessings,  attain- 
able only  by  a  system  which  the  historian  himself 
condemns  elsewhere  as  baneful  and  untrue.  He 
maintains  these  strange  paradoxes  and  contradic- 
tions with  a  pertinacity  quite  surprising.  He 
doubts  whether  a  true  form  of  Christianity  would 
have  answered  the  purposes  of  liberty  and  civil- 
ization half  so  well  as  the  acknowledged  duplicities 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  a  purer  re- 
ligion might  not  have  been  found  a  less  efllcient 
agent.— i.  23. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  life  both  of  an  individual 
and  a  society  at  which  submission  and  faith,  such 
as  at^  a  later  period  would  be  justly  called  servility 
and  credulity,  are  useful  qualities. — i.  47. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  oflen  exposed  fal- 
lacies in  which  he  delights  to  indulge.'  Place 
right  and  wrong  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  by  re- 
flected lights,  and  you  may  fill  up  your  picture  as 
you  like.  And  such  forever  is  Mr.  Macaulay's 
principle  of  art.  It  is  not  the  elimination  of  error 
that  he  seeks  for,  but  an  artistic  balance  of  con- 
flicting forces.  And  this  he  pursues  throughout ; 
deposing  the  dignity  of  the  historian  for  the  clever 
antithesis  of  the  pamphleteer.  At  last,  on  this 
great  and  important  point  of  religious  history — a 
point  which  more  than  any  other  influences  every 
epoch  of  English  progress,  he  arrives  at  this  preg- 
nant and  illustrative  conclusion — 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes  more 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  or  to  the  Reforma- 
tion.—i.  49. 

England  owes  nothing  to  **  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion."  She  owes  everything  to  Christianity, 
which  Romanism  injured  and  hampered,  but  could 
not  destroy,  and  which  the  Reformation  freed  at 
least  from  the  worst  of  those  impure  and  impeding 
excrescences. 

With  regard  to  his  treatment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  Church  of  England,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  give  our  readers  an  adequate 
idea.  Throughout,  a  system  of  depreciation — we 
had  almost  said  insult — is  carried  on ;  sneers,  sar- 
casms, injurious  comparisons,  sly  misrepresenta- 
tions, are  all  adroitly  mingled  throughout  the  nar- 
rative, so  as  to  produce  an  unfavorable  impression, 
which  the  author  has  not  the  frankness  to  attempt 
directly.  Even  when  obliged  to  approach  the 
subject  openly,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how,  under 
a  slight  veil  of  impartiality,  imputations  are  raised 
and  calumnies  accredited.     For  instance,  early  in 


the  first  volume  he  gives  us  his  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  as  a  kind  of  middle  term,  emerg* 
ing  out  of  the  antagonisft  struggles  of  the  Catholics 
and  Calvinists ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that, 
between  the  three  parties,  he  awards  to  the  Catli- 
olics  the  merit  of  unity  and  consistency ;  to  the 
Calvinists,  of  reason  and  independence ;  to  the 
Anglicans,  the  lowest  motives  of  expediency  and 
compromise.  To  enforce  this  last  topic  he  relies 
on  the  inconsistencies,  some  real  and  some  imagin- 
ary, imputed  to  Cranmer,  whose  notions  of  world- 
ly  expedience  he  chooses  to  represent  as  the  source 
of  the  Anglican  Church. 

But,  as  the  government  needed  the  support  of 
the  Protestants,  so  the  Protestants  needed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government.  Much  was  therefore 
given  up  on  both  sides ;  an  union  was  eflfected  ; 
and  the  fruit  of  that  union  was  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    •    •    • 

The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in  settling  the 
conditions  of  the  alliance  which  produced  the  An- 
glican Church  was  Thomas  Cranmer.  He  was  the 
representative  of  both  the  parties  which,  at  tliat 
time,  needed  each  other^s  assistance.  He  was  at 
once  a  divine  and  a  statesman.  In  his  character  of 
divine  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  as  far  in  the 
way  of  change  as  any  Swiss  or  Scottish  reformer. 
In  his  character  of  statesman  he  was  desirous  to 
preserve  that  organization  which  had,  during  many 
ages,  admirably  served  the  purposes  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  and  might  be  expected  now  to  serve 
equally  well  the  purposes  of  the  English  kings  and 
of  their  ministers.  His  temper  and  his  understand- 
ing eminently  fitted  him  to  act  as  mediator.  Saintly 
in  his  professions,  unscrupulous  in  his  dealings,  zeal- 
ous for  nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  coward  and 
a  timeserver  in  action,  a  placahle  enemy  and  a  luke- 
warm friend,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  the  coalition  between  the  re- 
ligious and  the  worldly  enemies  of  popery. — i.  51 , 
53. 

He  thence  proceeds  to  show  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Church  of  England  on  various  points  are 
not  those  which  at  one  time  were  held  by  Cran- 
mer, whom  he  seems  resolved  to  consider  as  her 
founder,  and  for  whose  inconsistencies  he  holds 
her  responsible.  Now  no  one  who  knows  Cran- 
mer's  writings  and  history — no  one,  of  the  greater 
number  who  remember  the  magnanimous  immola- 
tion of  his  guilty  right  hand  at  the  stake — will 
contend  for  the  undeviating  consistency  of  all  his 
opinions.  He  was  by  nature  of  a  wavering  and 
argumentative  disposition,  and  he  lived  in  a  chaotic 
time,  when  the  bravest  and  the  wisest  did  not  see 
their  way,  and  **  staggered  to  and  fro  like  drunken 
men."  But  we  are,  nevertheless,  very  far  from 
thinking  that  Mr.  Macaulay  can  justify  the  lan- 
guage he  has  used  as  to  this  subject. 

He  speaks  (p.  53)  of  Cranmer's  "  conviction^* 
that  **  in  the  primitive  times  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion between  bishops  and  priests."  In  p.  57,  he 
states  that  Cranmer  had  **  declared  in  emphatic 
terms  that  God  had  immediately  committed  to 
Christian  princes  the  whole  care  of  all  their  sub- 
jects, as  well  concerning  the  administration  of 
God's  word,  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as  concerning 
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the  ministration  of  things  political."  And  again 
(p.  76)  he  refers  to  the  '*  low  estimate  which 
Oranmer  had  formed  of  the  office  of  a  bishop." 
Kow  all  these  statements  axe  founded  on  Cran- 
mer^s  answers  to  the  questions  given  in  Burnet. 
But  why  does  not  Mr.  Macaulay  mention  that  the 
**  conviction"  was  expressed  only  on  one  occasion, 
and  with  the  greatest  modesty  as  "  mere  opinion," 
which  Cranmer  did  not  **  temerariously  define," 
but  remitted  to  the  king's  judgment?  Why  does 
he  not  inform  us  that  the  opinion  was  contradicted 
by  the  other  conomissioners,  and  that  it  did  not 
prevent  Cranmer  himself  from  subscribing  shortly 
afterwards  the  **  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
for  any  Christian  Man,"  nor  from  directing  the 
publication  of  the  "  Catechism  or  Short  Instruc- 
tion into  Christian  Religion,"  which  two  works 
contain  the  plainest  possible  avowals  of  what  Mr. 
Macaulay  sneers  at  as  "  High  Church  Doctrine." 
Why  does  he  not  take  any  notice  of  Cranmer's 
essay,  "  De  Ordine  et  Ministerio  Sacerdotum  et 
Episcoporum?"  (Slee  his  works  published  by  the 
Parker  Society,  App.,  p.  484.)  If  Cranmer  did 
not  always  hold  the  same  principle,  why  advert  to 
one  occasion  when  he  delivered  a  *'  mere  opinion," 
which  he  would  not  "  temerariously  define,"  and 
pass  over  all  the  passages,  English  and  Latin,  in 
which  at  various  periods  he  deliberately  expresses 
the  general  bias  of  his  mind?     Is  this  fair? 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  force  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  attack  should  be  thought  in  any  de- 
gree proportioned  to  the  hostility  of  the  intention, 
the  church  will  find  many  defenders  more  power- 
ful than  our  abilities,  and  more  complete  than  our 
space,  would  allow  us  to  be.  Already,  indeed, 
we  have  received  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  R.  C. 
Harrington,  Chancellor  of  Exeter,  which  suf- 
ficiently refutes  all  that  it  concerns  our  church  to 
refute,  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  misstatements.  We 
cannot  here  follow  the  steps  of  Mr.  Harrington's 
al)le  and  conclusive  arguments.  Those  who  think 
Mr.  Macaulay  worth  refutation  will  find  his  soph- 
istry fully  but  very  courteously  exposed  by  Mr. 
Harrington.  But  we  shall  select  two  short  pas- 
sages which  show  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  not  more 
exact  in  his  ecclesiastical  quotations  than  we  have 
shown  him  to  be  in  others.     He  states  that — 

Archbishop  Grindal  long  hesitated  about  accept- 
ing a  mitre,  from  dislike  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
mummery  of  consecration. — ^i.  51. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  indecent 
sneer  about  "  the  mummery  of  consecration" — 
mummery  of  consecration  ! — observe  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  these  terms — is  Mr.  Macaulay's  own. 
The  truth  is  that  Grindal  consulted  Peter  Martyr 
(but  did  not  wait  for  his  answer)  as  to  some  scru- 
ples "  concerning  impropriations  and  the  wearing 
certain  peculiar  garments"  (Harrington,  11) :  not 
a  hint  about  consecration — of  course  no  scandalous 
allusion  to  mummery — these  are  all  flowers  of  Mr. 
Macaulay 's  own  rhetoric.  The  other  case  is  if 
I  still  worse  : — 


When  it  was  objected  that  Saint  Paul  had  spoken 


of  certain  persons  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
overseers  and  shepherds  of  the  faithful,  it  was  an- 
swered that  King  Henry  was  the  very  overseer^  the 
very  shepherd,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appoint- 
ed, and  to  whom  the  expressions  of  Saint  Paul 
applied. — ^i.  66. 

The  "  objection"  and  "  the  answer,"  says  Mr. 
Harrington,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  fertile 
imagination — the  only  conjectural  ground  of  it 
being  a  paper  in  which  it  was  stated  as  a  point  to 
be  established  that  the  text  of  St.  Paul  referred  to, 

was  not  meant  of  such  bishops  only  as  be  now  of 
the  clergy,  but  was  as  well  meant  and  spoken  of 
EVERY  ruler  and  governor  of  Christian  people. — 
Harrington,  12. 

The  date  of  this  paper,  1532,  removes  it  from 
all  connection  with  our  formularies,  and  even  Mr. 
Macaulay  seems  to  admit  that  it  was  probably 
written  by  Gardiner  ;  but  he  does  not  add  that 
Gardiner  was  a  papist,  nor  explain  by  what  pro- 
cess he  makes  our  church  responsible  for  Gardi- 
ner's doctrines,  even  if  they  were  what  he  repre- 
sents them. 

No  infidelity  of  quotation  that  we  hare  in- 
stanced appears  to  exceed  these.  We  shall  see 
more  of  his  bitter  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  a  future  division  of  our  subject,  where  we 
shall  find  him  as  unjust  to  her  maturity  as  he  has 
been  to  what  he  calls  her  origin — as  injuriously 
prejudiced  against  her  ministers  as  he  has  been 
against  her  principles. 

The  next  great  division  of  his  subject  is  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  There  are,  as  we  have  had 
so  often  to  say,  no  facts  to  debate  with  him  ;  all 
we  have  to  do  is.  to  repeat  our  charge  of  habitual 
partiality  and  injustice — partiality  towards  every 
form  of  rebellion,  and  especially  its  archetype 
Cromwell — injustice  to  every  principle  of  mo- 
narchical loyalty,  and  their  representatives  Straf- 
ford and  King  Charles. 

To  disprove  the  imputations,  to  correct  the 
misstatements,  to  refute  the  insinuations  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  lavishes  with  bitter  and  unwearied 
animosity  on  the  king,  would  require  us  to  re- 
write the  "  History  of  the  Rebellion."  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  short  notices  of  the 
historian's  own  partiality  and  inconsistency.  In 
the  first  place  we  observe,  that,  though  he  talks 
of  the  king's  evil  propensities  and  vices  as  if  they 
were  many,  he  can,  like  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  field,  specify  but  one,  which  less  eloquent 
whig  historians  are  content  to  blame  as  '*  insin- 
cerity," but  Mr.  Macaulay  stigmatizes  as  nothing 
short  of  "  perfidy,"  or  even  some  harsher  name. 
As  we  ourselves  are  in  the  course  of  this  article 
forced  occasionally  to  question  Mr.  Macau  lay  *s 
own  sincerity,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  adopt 
the  vocabulary  in  which  he  characterizes  the  du- 
plicity of  Charles,  though  we  cannot,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  palliative 
and  even  laudatory  terms  in  which  he  treats  the 
much  deeper  shades  of  the  same  vice  in  Cromwell, 
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Sidney,  King  William,  and  other  favorite  poll- 
ticians. 

We  select  a  few  of  the  choice  flowers  which 
he  charitably  strews  on  the  grave  of  the  unhappy 
Charles. 

Faithlessness  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disas- 
terSi  and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He 
was  in  truth  impelled  by  an  incurable  propensity  to 
dark  and  crooked  ways. — i.  84. 

He  was  perfidious  not  only  from  ambition  and 
habit,  but  on  principle. — ib. 

So  notorious  was  his  duplicity,  that  there  was  no 
treachery  of  which  his  subjects  miorht  not  with  some 
show  of  reason  believe  him  capable. — ^i.  106. 

The  duplicity  of  Charles  made  his  old  enemies 
irreconcilable. — ^i.  113. 

The  king  was  not  to  be  trusted  ;  the  vices  of 
Charles  had  grown  upon  him.  Cunning  is  the 
natural  defence  of  the  weak.  A  prince  therefore 
who  is  habitually  a  deceiver. — i.  126. 

Charles  was  not  only  a  most  unscrupulous  but  a 
most  unlucky  dissembler. — i.  126. 

The  same  punishment  that  awaits  on  habitual 
perfidy  had  at  length  overtaken  the  king. — i.  110. 

Every  one  of  the  circumstances  on  which  we 
may  presume  that  Mr.  Macaulay  would  rely  as 
justifying  these  charges  has  been  long  since,  to 
more  candid  judgments,  either  disproved,  ex- 
plained, or  excused,  and  in  truth  whatever  blame 
can  be  justly  attributed  to  any  of  them,  belongs 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  those  whose  vio- 
lence and  injustice  drove  a  naturally  upright  and 
most  conscientious  man  into  the  shifts  and  strata- 
gems of  self-defence.  With  the  greatest  fault 
and  the  only  crime  that  Charles  in  his  whole  life 
committed,  Mr.  Macaulay  does  not  reproach  him 
—-the  consent  to  the  execution  of  Lord  Strafiford 
-—that  indeed,  as  he  himself  penitentially  con- 
fessed, was  a  deadly  weight  on  his  conscience, 
and  is  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character ;  but 
even  that  guilt  and  shame  belongs  in  a  still  great- 
er degree  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  patriot  heroes. 

This  leads  us  to  the  conclusive  plea  which  we 
enter  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  indictment,  namely — that 
all  those  acts  alleged  as  the  excuses  of  rebellion 
and  regicide  occurred  after  the  rebellion  had  brok- 
en out,  and  were  at  worst  only  devices  of  the  un- 
happy king  to  escape  from  the  regicide  which  he 
early  foresaw.  It  was  really  the  old  story  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb.  It  was  far  down  the  stream 
of  rebellion  that  these  acts  of  supposed  perfidy  on 
the  part  of  Chailes  could  be  said  to  have  troubled 
it. 

But  while  he  thus  deals  with  the  lamb,  let  us 
see  how  he  treats  the  wolf.  We  have  neither 
space  nor  taste  for  groping  through  the  long  and 
dark  labyrinth  of  Crom well's  proverbial  duplicity 
and  audacious  apostasy :  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  two  facts,  which,  though  stated  in  the 
gentlest  way  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  will  abundantly 
justify  the  opinion  which  all  mankind,  except  a 
few  republican  zealots,  hold  of  that  man's  sinceri- 
ty, of  whose  abilities,  wonderful  as  they  were, 
the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  most  ser- 
viceable to  his  fortunes,  was  his  hypocnay ;  bo 


much  so,  that  South — a  most  aevte  observer  of 
mankind,  wad  who  had  been  educated  under  the 
commonwealth  and  protectorate — in  his  sermon 
on  **  Worldly  Wisdom,"  adduces  Cromwell  as  an 
instance  of  **  habitual  dissimulation  and  impos- 
ture." Oliver,  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us,  modelled 
his  army  on  the  principle  of  composing  it  of  men 
fearing  God,  and  zealous  for  public  liberty,  and  in 
the  very  next  page  he  is  forced  to  confess  that 

thirteen  years  followed  in  which  for  the  first  and 
the  last  time  the  civil  power  of  our  country  was 
subjected  to  military  dictation. — i.  120. 

Again, 

Oliver  had  made  his  choice.  He  had  kept  the 
hearts  of  his  soldiers,  but  he  had  broken  with  every 
other  class  of  his  fellow-citizens. — ^i.  129. 

That  is,  he  had  broken  through  all  the  promises, 
pledges,  and  specious  pretences  by  which  he  had 
deceived  and  enslaved  the  nation,  which  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay calls  with  such  opportune  natveU,  hisfcllinD- 
citizens!  Then  follows,  not  a  censure  of  this 
faithless  usurpation,  but  many  labored  apologies 
and  even  defences  of  it,  and  a  long  series  of  laud- 
atory  epithets,  some  of  which  are  worth  collect- 
ing as  a  rare  contrast  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  usual 
style,  and  particularly  to  the  abuse  of  Charles, 
which  we  have  just  exhibited. 

His  genius  and  resolution  made  him  more  abso- 
lute master  of  his  country  than  any  of  her  l^itimate 
kings  had  been. — i.  129. 

He  having  cut  ofl^  the  legitimate  king's  head  on  a 
pretence  that  Charles  had  wished  to  make  himself 
absolutely  master  of  the  country. 

Everything  yielded  to  the  vigor  and  ability  of 
Cromwell.— i.  130. 

The  government,  though  in  the  form  of  a  lepuh- 
lic,  was  in  truth  a  despotism,  moderated  only  by 
the  wisdom,  the  sober-mindedness,  and  the  magna- 
nimity  of  the  despot. — ^i.  137. 

With  a  vast  deal  more  of  the  same  tone. 

But  Mr.  Macaulay  particularly  expatiates  on 
the  influence  that  Cromwell  exercised  over  foreign 
states  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  topic  to  which  he 
recurs  with  more  pleasure,  or,  as  we  think,  with 
less  sagacity,  than  the  terror  with  which  Crom* 
well  and  the  contempt  with  which  the  Stuarts 
inspired  the  nations  of  Europe.  He  somewhat 
exaggerates  the  extent  of  this  feeling,  and  greatly 
misstates  or  mistakes  the  cause  ;  and  as  this  sub- 
ject is  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  of  more 
importance  than  any  others  in  the  work,  we  hope 
we  may  be  excused  for  some  observations  tending 
to  a  sounder  opinion  on  that  subject. 

It  was  not,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  everywhere  insists, 
the  personal  abilities  and  genius  of  Cromwell  that 
exclusively,  or  even  in  the  first  degree,  carried 
his  foreign  influence  higher  than  that  of  the  Stu- 
arts. The  internal  struggles  that  distracted  an4 
consumed  the  strength  of  these  islands  throughool 
their  reigns  necessarily  rendered  us  little  formi- 
dable to  our  neighbora ;  and  it  is  with  no  good 
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grace  that  a  whig  historian  stigmatizes  that  result 
as  shameful ;  for,  without  discussing  whether  it 
was  justifiable  or  not,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  it 
was  opposition  of  the  whigs— often  in  rebellion 
and  alwajTS  in  faction  against  the  government — 
which  disturbed  all  progress  at  home  and  para- 
lyzed every  effort  abroad.  We  are  not,  we  say, 
now  discussing  whether  that  opposition  was  not 
justifiable  and  may  not  have  been  ultimately  ad- 
vantageous in  several  constitutional  points ;  we* 
think  it  decidedly  was  :  but  at  present  all  we 
mean  to  do  is  to  show  that  it  had  a  great  share  in 
producing  on  our  foreign  influence  the  lowering 
effects  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay  complains. 

And  there  is  still  another  consideration  which 
escapes  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  estimate  of  such 
usurpers  as  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte.  A  usurper 
is  always  more  terrible  both  at  home  and  abroad 
than  a  legitimate  sovereign  :  first,  the  usurper  is 
likely  to  be  (and  in  these  two  cases  was)  a  man 
of  superior  genius  and  military  glory,  wielding 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  sword  ;  but  there  is 
a  still  stronger  contrast — legitimate  governments 
are  bound — at  home  by  laws — abroad  by  treaties, 
family  ties,  and  international  interests  ;  they  ac- 
knowledge the  law  of  nations,  and  are  limited, 
even  in  hostilities,  by  many  restraints  and  bounds. 
The  despotic  usurpers  had  no  fetters  of  either 
sort — they  had  no  opposition  at  home,  and  no 
scruples  abroad.  Law,  treaties,  rights,  and  the 
like,  had  been  already  broken  through  like  cob- 
webs, and  kings  naturally  humbled  themselves 
before  a  vigor  that  had  dethroned  and  murdered 
kings,  and  foreign  nations  trembled  at  a  power 
that  had  subdued  in  their  own  fields  and  cities  the 
pride  of  England  and  the  gallantry  of  France  ! 
To  contrast  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  Napoleon 
and  Louis  XVIII.,  is  sheer  nonsense  and  mere 
verbiage — it  is  as  if  one  should  compare  the 
house-dog  and  the  wolf,  and  argue  that  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  latter  was  very  much  to  his  honor. 
All  this  is  such  a  mystery  to  Mr.  Macaulay  that 
he  wanders  into  two  theories  so  whimsical,  that 
we  hesitated  between  passing  them  by  as  absurdi- 
ties, or  producing  them  for  amusement ;  we  adopt 
the  latter.  One  is  that  Cromwell  could  have  no 
interest  and  therefore  no  personal  share  in  the  death 
of  Charles.  "  Whatever  Cromwell  was,"  says 
Mr.  Macaulay,  "he  was  no  fool ;  and  he  must 
have  known  that  Charles  I.  was  obviously  a  less 
difficulty  in  his  way  than  Charles  11."  Cromwell, 
we  retain  the  phrase,  "  was  no  fool,"  and  he 
thought  and  found  that  Charles  II.  was,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  no  difficulty  at  all.  The  real 
truth  was,  that  the  revolutionary  party  in  England 
in  1648,  like  that  in  France  in  1792,  was  but  a 
rope  of  sand  which  nothing  could  cement  and  con- 
solidate but  the  blood  of  the  kings — that  was  a 
common  crime  and  a  common  and  indissoluble  tie 
which  gave  all  their  consistency  and  force  to  both 
revolutions — a  stroke  of  original  sagacity  in  Crom- 
well and  of  imitative  dexterity  in  Robespierre. 
If  Mr.  Macaulay  admits,  as  he  subsequently  does, 
(i.  129,)  that  the  regicide  was  "  a  sacrament  of 


blood,"  by  which  the  party  became  irrevocably 
bound  to  each  other  and  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  how  can  he  pretend  that  Cromwell 
derived  no  advantage  from  it  ?  In  fact,  his  admirsr 
tion — we  had  almost  said  fanaticism — for  Crom- 
well betrays  him  throughout  into  the  blindest  in- 
consistences. 

The  second  vision  of  Mr.  Macaulay  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  absurd.  He  imagines  a  Cromwell 
dynasty !  If  it  had  not  been  for  Monk  and  his 
army,  the  rest  of  the  nation  would  have  been  loyal 
to  the  son  of  the  illustrious  Oliver. 

Had  the  Protector  and  the  Parliament  been  suf- 
fered to  proceed  undisturbed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  an  order  of  things  simUar  to  that  which 
was  afterwards  established  under  the  house  of  Han- 
over, would  have  been  established  under  the  house 
of  Cromwell. — i.  143. 

And  yet  in  a  page  or  two  Mr.  Macaulay  is  fonnd 
making  an  admission — made,  indeed,  with  the 
object  of  disparaging  Monk  and  the  royalists — but 
which  gives  to  his  theory  of  a  Cromwellian  dynasty 
the  most  conclusive  refutation. 

It  was  probably  not  till  Monk  had  been  some  days 
in  the  capital  that  he  made  up  his  mind.  The  cry 
of  the  whole  people  was  for  a  free  parliament ;  and 
there  could  be  no  dovht  that  a  parliofnent  really  free 
would  instantly  restore  tlie  exiled  family. — i.  147. 

All  this  hypothesis  of  a  Cromwellian  dynasty 
looks  like  sheer  nonsense  ;  but  we  have  no  donbt 
it  has  a  meaning,  and  we  request  our  readers  not 
to  be  diverted  by  the  almost  ludicrous  partiality 
and  absurdity  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  speculations  from 
an  appreciation  of  the  deep  hostility  to  the  mon- 
archy from  which  they  arise.  They  are  like  bub- 
bles on  the  surface  of  a  dark  pool,  which  indicate 
that  there  is  something  rotten  below. 

We  should  if  we  had  time  have  many  other 
complaints  to  make  of  the  details  of  this  chapter, 
which  are  deeply  colored  with  all  Mr.  Macaulay's 
prejudices  and  passions.  He  is,  we  may  almost 
say  of  course,  violent  and  unjust  against  Strafibrd 
and  Clarendon  ;  and  the  most  prominent  touch  of 
candor  that  we  can  find  in  this  period  of  his  history 
is,  that  he  slurs  over  the  murder  of  Laud  in  an 
obscure  half-line,  (i.  119,)  as  if  he  were — as  we 
hope  he  really  is — ashamed  of  it. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  we  have  heard  called 
the  celebrated  third  chapter— celebrated  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  we  hope  our  humble  observations  may 
add  something  to  its  celebrity.  There  is  no  feature 
of  Mr.  Macaulay's  book  on  which,  we  believe,  he 
more  prides  himself,  and  which  has  been  in  truth 
more  popular  with  his  readers,  than  the  descrip- 
tions which  he  introduces  of  the  residences,  habits, 
and  manners  of  our  ancestors.  They  are,  provided 
you  do  not  look  below  the  surface,  as  entertaining 
as  Pepys  or  Pennant,  or  any  of  the  nu&ny  scrap- 
book  histories  which  have  been  recently  fabriculed 
from  those  old  materials ;  but  when  we  come  to 
examine  them,  we  find  that  in  these  cases,  as  every- 
where else,  Mr.  Macaulay's  propensity  to  caricaturo 
and  exaggerate  leads  him  not  merely  to  disfigure 
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oiicamstanoes,  but  totally  to  forj^et  the  prindple 
on  which  such  episodes  are  admissible  into  regular 
history — ^namely,  the  illustration  of  the  story. 
They  should  be,  as  it  were,  woven  into  the  narra- 
tive, and  not,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  generally  treats 
them,  stitched  on  like  patches.  This  latter  obser- 
vation does  not  of  course  apply  to  the  collecting  a 
body  of  a  miscellaneous  facts  into  a  separate  chapter, 
as  Hume  and  others  have  done  ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay's 
chapter,  besides,  as  we  shall  show,  the  prevailing 
inaccuracy  of  its  details,  has  one  general  and 
essential  defect  specially  its  own. 

The  moment  Mr.  Macaulay  has  selected  for 
suspending  his  narrative  to  take  a  view  of  the 
surface  and  society  of  England  is  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  Now  we  think  no  worse  point  of 
time  could  have  been  chosen  for  tracing  the  obscure 
but  very  certain  connection  between  political  events 
and  the  manners  of  a  people.  The  Restoration, 
for  instance,  was  an  era  in  manners  as  well  as  in 
politics — so  was  in  a  fainter  degree  the  Revolution 
— either,  or  both,  of  those  periods  would  have 
aflbrded  a  natural  position  for  contemplating  a 
going  and  a  coming  order  of  things ;  but  we 
believe  that  there  are  no  two  periods  in  our  annals 
which  were  so  identical  in  morals  and  politics — 
so  undistinguishable,  in  short,  in  any  national 
view — as  the  latter  years  of  Charles  and  the  earlier 
years  of  James.  Here  then  is  an  objection  in 
limine  to  this  famous  chapter — and  not  in  iimine 
only,  but  in  substance  ;  for  in  fact  the  period  he 
has  chosen  Would  not  have  furnished  out  the 
chapter,  four  fifths  of  which  belong  to  a  date  later 
than  that  which  he  professes  to  treat  of.  In  short, 
the  chapter  is  like  an  old  curiosity-^hop,  into  which 
— no  matter  whether  it  happens  to  stand  in  Charles 
street,  William  street,  or  George  street — the 
knick-knacks  of  a  couple  of  centuries  are  promis- 
cuously jumbled.  What  does  it  signify,  in  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  a  writer, 
*'  sixty  years  after  the  Revolutions^  (i.  347,)  says 
that  in  the  lodging-houses  at  Bath  *'  the  hearth- 
slabs"  were  *'  freestone,  not  marble" — that  *'  the 
beat  apartments  were  hung  with  coarse  woollen 
stuff,  and  furnished  with  rush-bottomed  chairs"  ? — 
nay,  that  he  should  have  the  personal  good  taste 
to  lament  that  in  those  Bceotian  days  ^^not  a 
wainscot  was  painted  "  (348)",  and  yet  this  twaddle 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  patched  into  the  times 
of  Charles  II.,  is  the  appropriate  occasion  which 
he  takes  to  panegyrize  thLs  new  mode  of  elucidat- 
ing history  ? 

Readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  of  the  useful  arts  [painting  wain- 
scot] will  be  grateful  to  the  humble  topographer  who 
has  recorded  these  facts,  and  will  perhaps  wish  that 
historians  of  far  higher  pretensions  haa  sometimes 
spared  a  few  pages  from  military  evolutions  and  po- 
litical intrigues,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  us  know 
how  the  parlors  and  bedchambers  of  our  ancestors 
looked.— i.  348. 

Tes,  when  the  parlor  or  bedchamber  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  event,  or  character- 
istic of  the  person,  or  even  of  the  times ;  but  not 


a  Bath  lodging-house  in  1750  as  illustrative  of  the 
ordinary  parlors  and  bedchambers  of  our  ancestors 
in  1684. 

In  the  same  style  he  is  so  obliging  as  to  illus- 
trate the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  by  the  following 
valuable  circumstance : — 

Feversham  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Weston 
2^yland.  Many  persons  still  living  have  seen  the 
daughter  of  the  servant  girl  who  waited  on  him  that 
day  at  table.— i.  604. 

Prodigious!  the  daughter  !  Are  we  too  sanguine 
in  hoping  that  there  may  be  still  extant  a  grand- 
daughter, or  peradventure  a  great-granddaughter, 
of  the  servant  girl  who  waited  at  the  table  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  army,  who 
it  seems  had  no  servants  of  his  own  1 — But  still 
more  wonderful — 

And  a  large  dish  of  Persian  ware  which  was  set  be- ' 
fore  him  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.— ib. 

And  lest  any  doubt  should  remain  on  the  reader's 
mind  whether  the  dish  which  Mr.  Macaulay  de- 
scribes as  now  in  the  actual  **  possession  of  Mr. 
Stradling"  be  the  real  bona  fide  dish,  he  satisfies 
all  unreasonable  incredulity  on  that  point  by  not 
only  local  but  statistical  evidence : — 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  population  of  Somer^ 
setshire  does  not,  like  that  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, consist  of  emigrants  from  distant  places.  It 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  farmers  who  culti- 
vate the  same  land  which  their  ancestors  cultivated 
when  the  Plantagenets  reigned  in  England.  The 
Somersetshire  trtSuions  are  therefore  of  no  small 
value  to  an  historian. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  endeavor,  afVer  so 
high  an  authority,  to  depreciate  the  lustorical  value 
of  the  story  of  the  china  dish,  but  we  may  be  for- 
given if  we  call  particular  attention  to  the  admi- 
rable structure  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  syllogism. 

Feversham  supped  in  Somersetshire  one  night 
in  1685. 

John  a  Noaks  farms  in  1849  the  same  land 
which  his  forefathers  farmed  in  1485. 

Therefore,  this  is  the  same  dish  of  Persian  ware 
out  of  which  Feversham  supped.     Q.  E.  D. ! 

In  proceeding  to  exhibit  some  of  the  other  de- 
tails of  the  celebrated  chapter  we  must  premise 
that  our  selections  are  but  specimens  of  a  huge 
mass  of  mistake  and  absurdity,  selected  as  being 
the  most  capable  of  a  summary  exposure : — 

There  were  still  to  be  seen,  on  the  capes  of  the 
sea-coast  and  on  many  inland  hills,  tall  posts  sur- 
rounded by  barrels.  Once  those  barrels  had  been 
filled  with  pitch.  Watchmen  had  been  set  round 
them  in  seasons  of  danger.  •  •  •  But  many 
years  had  now  [1684]  elapsed  since  the  beacons  luid 
been  hghted.— i.  290. 

And  for  this  he  quotes 

"  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684." 

The  self-same  passage  is  to  be  found  in  '*  Cham- 
berlayne's  State  of  England,  1755 ;"  and  whoever 
has  read  the  letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  reool- 
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lect  that  he  once  rode  100  miles  without  drawing 
bridle  in  consequence  of  the  beacons  having  been 
lit  in  Northumberland  on  a  false  alarm  of  a  French 
invasion,  a.d.  1805  ! 

The  Groom  of  the  Stole  had  5000/.  a  year. — 
Chamber Icn/ne's  State  of  England,  1684. 

This  is  introduced  as  a  proof  of  the  extravagance 
of  Charles  II. 's  court,  and  is  not  true  either  in 
fact  or  in  reference.  Chamberlayne  makes  no 
di^erence  between  the  groom  of  the  stole  and  the 
other  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  whose  salaries  were 
1000/. ;  and  there  is  the  same  unaltered  passage 
in  Chamberlayne  down  to  1755. 

The  place  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  supposed 
to  be  worth  40,000/.  a  year. — i.  310. 

The  authority  cited  for  this  is  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo,  who,  on  his  way  from  Corunna  to  Eng- 
land, touched  at  Kinsale,  and  slept  one  night 
ashore,  during  which  his  secretary,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  known  any  English,  collected  this 
valuable  information.  The  total  public  revenue 
of  Ireland  was  little  more  than  300,000/.,  and  the 
aggregate  salaries  of  all  the  public  servants  in  the 
kingdom  but  25,000/.,  so  that  the  sum  stated  as 
the  lord  lieutenant's  income  was  incredible.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  suspect  the  sum  to  be  a  cler- 
ical error  of  the  transcriber's  for  40,000  crowns. 

Not  satisfied  with  a  constant  effort  to  depreciate 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  country  at 
that  day,  he  must  do  the  same  by  its  natural  feat- 
ures and  productions.  It  needed,  we  think,  no 
parade  of  authorities  to  show  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  then  inferior  to  ours ;  but  Mr. 
Macaulay  will  produce  authorities,  and,  as  often 
happens  to  him,  the  authorities  prove  nothing  but 
his  own  rashness : 

In  the  drawings  of  English  landscapes,  made 
in  that  age  for  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a 
hedgerow  is  to  be  seen,  and  numerous  tracts,  now 
rich  with  cultivation,  appear  as  bare  as  Salisbury 
Plain.— i.  311. 

These  drawings  are,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  plates, 
to  which  we  suppose  Mr.  Macaulay  alludes,  made 
hastily  by  a  very  poor  hand,  and  hardly  deserve  to 
be  spoken  of  as  drawings  of  landscapes,  the  artist's 
object  being  chiefly  the  exterior  aspect  of  the 
towns  through  which  the  duke  passed ;  but  it  is 
oot  true  that  scarcely  a  liedgerow  is  to  he  seen; 
there  are,  we  are  satisfied,  nearly  as  many  as  the 
same  artist  would  now  show  in  the  same  places ; 
but  why  appeal  to  these  poor  sketches  when  we 
have  a  very  contrary  description  in  the  text  of  the 
self-same  work  \  We  take,  for  example,  the  two 
earliest  of  these  landscapes  that  occur  in  the  route, 
and  we  find  the  country  represented  in  the  first 
described  as  having  ^^ fields  surrounded  with  hedges 
and  dry  walls"  ( Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo, 
ii.  127) ;  the  second  represents  the  approach  to 
Exeter,  thus  described  in  the  text — '*  Everywhere 
were  seen  fields  surrounded  with  rows  of  trees, 
meadows  of  the  moet  beautiful  verdure,  gentle- 
men's seals,  &c."  (ib,  198.)     Is  it  good  fiutfa  to 


produce  such  drawings  (even  if  they  were  what 
Mr.  Macaulay  describes,  which  they  a^e  not)  as 
proofs  of  a  fact  which  the  letterpress  on  the  op- 
posite page,  and  which  must  have  been  seen  at  the 
same  glance,  contradicts  t 

Again  :  Mr.  Macaulay  says  of  London : — 

The  town  did  not,  as  now,  fade  by  imperceptible 
degrees  into  the  country.  No  long  avenues  of  villas, 
embowered  in  lilacs  and  laburnums,  extended  from 
the  great  centre  of  wealth  and  civilization  almost  to 
the  boundaries  of  Middlesex. — i.  349. 

But  hear  what  the  writer  of  the  Grand  Duke^s 
travels  saw  and  records,  and  for  which  he  is  a 
rather  better  authority  than  for  the  profits  of  the 
lord  lieutenant: — 

The  whole  tract  of  country — seven  miles — from 
Brentford  to  London,  is  truly  deUdous,  from  the 
abundance  of  well-built  villas  and  country  houses 
which  are  seen  in  every  direction, — Travels,  162. 

Again :  he  says  that  our  native  horses,  though 
serviceable,  were  held  in  small  esteem,  and  fetched 
low  prices,  and  that,  either  for  war  or  coaches, 
foreign  breeds  were  preferred  (i.  315 ;)  but  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  his  favorite  authorities  (Cham- 
berlayne, 1684)  boasts  of  the  superiority  of  the 
English  horses : — 

For  war,  for  coach,  for  highway,  for  hunting,  no- 
where such  plenty  of  horses. — Present  State,  p.  8. 

And  again : — 

The  modern  racehorse  was  not  then  known. — ^i. 
315, 

No  doubt ;  the  Godolphin  Arabian  was  not  yet 
imported :  but  what  used  to  take  King  Charles  to 
Newmarket,  on  the  road  to  which  some  of  the  rev- 
olution patriots  were  to  lie  in  wait  to  assassinate 
him  1  Why  did  the  king  invite  the  grand  duke  to 
come  "  to  see  the  horse-racing  at  Newmarket !'' — 
p.  201. 

Mr.  Macaulay  makes  a  great  parade  of  the  in- 
creased size  and  improved  appearance  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  England  since  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
He  need  hardly,  we  tliink,  have  taken  such  pains, 
when  the  population  estimates  and  returns  of  tea 
years  ago  informed  us  that  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  which  in  1670  was  estimated  at 
about  ^t>e  and  a  Aa//**  millions,  Vas,  in  1840,  six- 
teen ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  observations  on 
these  towns  seem  to  us  quite  irrelevant  to  any 
part  of  his  subject,  and  in  themselves  both  inaccu- 
rate and  superficial.  One  instance  of  such  trifling 
will  suffice.  We  do  not  see  what  a  description 
of  a  place  like  Cheltenham — a  creation  of  almost 
our  own  day — has  to  do  with  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  though  it  might  be  no- 
ticed in  that  of  George  III.,  as  a  visit  to  it  was 
thought  to  have  brought  on  his  first  illness  ;  but 
while  our  statistical  historian  is  expatiating  in  a 
very  flowery  style  on  the  local  position  and  woo- 
deHul  growth  of  this  beautiful  town,  he  totally 
forgets  the  medicinal  wells,  to  which  alone  it  owes 
its  existence !  The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  with  the 
part  of  Hamlet  omitted  ! 
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Speaking  of  Soho  Square,  he 

Monmouth  Square  had  1)een  the  name  while  the 
fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  flourished. — 
i.  356. 

With  a  reference  to  Chamberlayne ;  but  the  refers 
ence  again  fails  us ; — we  cannot  find  it  in  Cham- 
berlayne.  Chamberlayne  calls  it  lying's  Square. 
This  trifle,  however,  though  it  confirms  what  we 
have  said  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Macaulay^s 
references  to  his  authorities,  would  not  be  worth 
mentioning,  but  that  it  reveals  a  more  important 
negligence  in  Mr.  Macaulay. 

Lord  Grey,  one  of  the  Rye  House  conspirators, 
who  was  second  in  command  in  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion, and  taken  prisoner  with  him,  made  a  con- 
fession, which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  docu- 
ments of  the  times.  It  was  printed,  in  1754, 
under  the  title  of  **  Secret  History  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot."  This  work,  which  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  treason  of  Lord  Russell  and  all  the  other 
patriots,  is  extremely  distasteful  to  all  the  whig 
historians;  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  though  forced  to 
quote  it,  is  anxious  to  contest  its  veracity  ;  but  it 
would  really  seem  as  if  he  had  not  condescended 
to  read  this  celebrated  confession.  If  he  had,  he 
could  have  made  no  mistake  as  to  the  name  of  the 
square,  nor  referred  to  Chamberlayne  for  what 
was  not  there,  for  in  his  confession  Lord  Grey 
tells  us  that  in  the  spring  of  1683,  preparatory  to 
fixing  the  precise  day  for  a  general  insurrection, 
he  met  Mr.  Trenchard,  one  of  the  west-country 
conspirators,  to  consider  that  point  '^  at  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth* s  house  in  Soho  Square." — (Grey, 
p.  36.)  And  again.  Lord  Grey  says  that  the 
night  before  the  conspirators  were  to  leave  town 
for  their  respective  posts  he  "  walked  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  in  Soho  Square  till  break  of 
dayy  Has  Mr.  Macaulay  written  his  history 
without  having  carefully  read  the  infinitely  most 
important  document  of  the  whole  period  % 

He  tells  us  that  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Society  spread  the  growth  of  true  science : — 

One  after  another,  phantoms  which  had  haunted 
the  world  through  ages  of  darkness  fled  before  the 
light.   Astrology  and  Alchemy  became  jests, — ^i.  4 1 . 

Has  Mr.  Macaulay  forgotten  **  Albumazar"  and 
the  ''  Alchemist" — jests  a  good  deal  earlier  than 
this  date  1 

He  relates  as  a  sign  of  the  low  intellect  of  the 
times — 

The  "  London  Grazette"  came  out  only  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays.  The  contents  generally  were 
a  royal  proclamation,  two  or  three  tory  addresses, 
notices  of  two  or  three  promotions,  and  a  skirmish 
on  the  Danube,  a  description  of  a  highwayman, 
&c.,  &c. 

An  ex-secretary  of  war  might  know  that  the 
Gazette  is  little  better,  indeed  hardly  so  good,  in 
OOT  days;  and  that,  substituting  the  publishing 
days,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  for  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, the  description  of  King  Charles'  Gacetto 
would  exactly  suit  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  even 
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when  Mr.  Macaulay  was  its  most  important  con  • 
tributor. 

The  attempt  to  say  something  picturesque  fre- 
quently betrays  him  into  anachronism  and  absurd- 
ity. When  Princess  Anne  escaped  from  White- 
hall in  a  hackney  coach,  our  great  painter  exalts 
the  humility  of  the  flight  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
style. 

The  coach  drove  instantly  to  Aldersgate  street, 
where  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London 
then  stood,  within  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of  their 
cathedral,— L  621. 

Noble !  but  unluckily  there  was  no  dome  either 
before  that  time,  nor  at  that  time,  nor  for  some 
years  after. 

He  tells  us  that  in  old  London,  as  now  in  all 
old  Paris,  the  kennel  ran  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
and  that  thence  arose 

the  wish  of  every  pedestrian  to  keep  close  to  the 
wall. 

The  mild  and  timid  gave  the  wall.  The  bold 
and  athletic  took  it.  If  two  roisterers,  they  cocked 
their  hats  in  each  other's  faces,  and  pushed  each 
other  about  till  the  weaker  was  shoved  towards  the 
kennel.  If  he  was  a  mere  bully  he  sneaked  oflf, 
muttering  that  he  should  find  a  time.  If  he  was 
pugnacious,  the  encounter  probably  ended  in  a 
duel  behind  Montague  house. — ^i.  360. 

As  we  know  that  these  jostlings  for  the  wall  took 
place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (see  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  i.  1,)  and  as  late  as  that  of  George  I., 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  relate  it  as  a  re- 
markable fact  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  which 
moreover  none  of  the  authorities  quoted  apply ; 
but  even  in  this  trivial  matter  Mr.  Macaulay  con- 
trives to  make  a  serious  mistake ;  street  quarrels  of 
this  nature,  technically  called  rencounters,  {"sudden 
combat  without  premeditation,^^  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary,) were  settled  on  the  spot,  in  an  age  when 
every  well-dressed  person  wore  a  sword.  It  was 
only  a  formal  preiirranged  duel  that  ever  carried 
the  combatants  behind  Montague  House ;  and  this 
distinction  was  important,  for  a  fatal  duel  was  le- 
gally murder,  whereas  a  rencounter  was  seldom 
moi^e  than  manslaughter. 

Again :  he  produces  as  a  proof  of  Monmouth's 
hold  on  the  aflfections  of  the  people,  and  as  an 
honorable  instance  of  popular  fidelity,  that  long 
after  his  death,  an  impostor  deceived  the  ooontry 
people  of  Dorsetshire  by  assuming  his  name. 
May  we  remind  Mr.  Macaulay  of  Sir  William 
Courtenay,  alias  Thom,  who  figured  even  more 
theatrically  in  our  own  dayt  Much  the  larger 
part  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  anecdotes  of  this  class 
might,  we  confidently  believe,  be  paralleled  by 
analogous  events  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  later 
than  the  times  which  he  censures  or  ridieolee. 

He  expatiates  largely,  as  indicatife  of  the  bar- 
barous and  bigoted  state  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  on  the  tumultuous  opposition  to 
turnpikes  and  the  destruction  of  toll-gates.  He 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  same  tiling  oo- 
corxed  the  other  day  in  Wales,  and  was  oidy  sob- 
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daed  by  a  stronger  exertion 
required  in  the  earlier  period. 

He  tells,  that  whenUie  floods  were  out  between 
London  and  Ware,  traveHers  were  up  to  their  sad- 
dle-skirts in  water,  and  that  a  higgler  once  per- 
ished in  such  a  flood,  (i.  374.)  We  still  hear  of 
the  same  things  every  winter,  and  only  so  late  as 
last  February  we  read  of  many  similar  accidents. 

These  and  such  like  puerilities,  the  majority 
of  them  collected  from  authorities  of  the  reigns  of 
the  Georges,  are,  it  seems,  illustrations  of  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 

When  we  call  these  things  puerilities,  it  is  not 
that  we  should  consider  as  such,  an  authentic  col- 
lection of  facts,  be  they  ever  so  small,  which 
should  be  really  illustrative  of  any  particular 
period — for  instance,  of  the  period  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  selected ;  but  of  what  value,  except  to  make  a 
volume  of  Ano,  can  it  be  to  collect  a  heap  of  small 
facts,  worthless  in  themselves — having  no  special 
relation  to  either  the  times  or  the  events  treated 
of— and,  after  all,  not  one  in  twenty  told  with 
perfect  accuracy — perfect  accuracy  being  the  only 
merit  of  such  matters  ? 

It  may  be  asked  what  could  induce  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  to  condescend  to  such  petty  errors?  Two 
motives  occur  to  us;  the  one  we  have  already 
alluded  to — the  embellishment  of  his  historical 
romance;  but  another  more  powerful,  and  which 
pervades  the  whole  work,  a  wish  to  exhibit  Eng- 
land prior  to  the  Revolution  as  in  a  mean  and 
even  barbarous  and  despicable  condition.  We 
are,  we  trust,  as  sensible  as  Mr.  Macaulay  can  be 
of  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  se- 
cured to  us  by  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  material,  and  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual powers,  which  the  political  constitution 
then  defined  and  established  has  so  largely  assist- 
ed. We  think  those  advantages  so  great  as  to 
need  no  unfair  embellishment,  and  we  especially 
protest  against  Mr.  Macaulay 's  systematic  practice 
of  raking  op  and  exaggerating,  as  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  period,  absurdities  and 
abuses  of  which  his  evidence  is  mainly  drawn 
from  the  latter.  It  may  be  self-flattery,  but  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  ours  is  the  higher  as  well 
as  the  truer  view  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  duty  of  an  historian. 

We  take  slight  account  of  such  mistakes  as 
saying  that  the  bishops  were  tried  for  a  Ubel, 
though  it  is  a  strange  one  for  a  constitutional 
lawyer  to  make,  or  of  calling  Mrs.  Lisle  The  Lady 
Alice,  though  this  is  equally  strange  in  one  who  has 
been  a  guest  at "  Windsor  Castled  We  presume 
that  both  these  errors,  small,  but  ridiculous,  arose 
from  Mr.  Macaulay^s  reading  too  hastily  the  run- 
ning title  of  the  State  Trials  instead  of  the  text, 
for  both  these  errors  happen  to  be  in  the  running 
title  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  work.  There  are 
several  more  senoos  slips  in  point  of  law,  but  on 
which  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  detain  our 
readers. 

After  so  much  of  what  seems  to  us  absurdity 
nd  nonsense  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  prodooe 


a  bit  of  antiquarian  topography,  which,  though 
not  exempt  from  Mr.  Macaulay's  too  frequent 
sins,  is,  to  our  taste,  very  natural  and  graoefol ; 
and  we  know  not  that  we  could  produce  from  the 
whole  work — assiduous  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
been  in  seeking  picturesque  efl^ts — any  other 
picture  of  so  high  a  tone  of  coloring  and  of  feel- 
ing. The  remains  of  the  unhappy  Monmouth 
were,  he  says. 

Placed  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black  velvet,  and 
were  laid  privately  under  the  communion-table  of 
St.  Peter's  chape]  in  the  tower.  Within  four 
years  the  pavement  of  that  chancel  was  again  dis- 
turbed, and  hard  by  the  remains  of  Monmouth 
were  laid  the  remains  of  JefiTreys.  In  truth  there  is 
no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery. 
Death  is  there  associated,  not,  as  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  with  genius  and  virtue,  with 
public  veneration  and  with  imperishable  renown ; 
not,  as  in  our  humblest  churches  and  churchyards, 
with  everything  that  is  most  endearing  in  social  and 
domestic  charities ;  but  with  whatever  is  darkest  in 
human  nature  and  in  human  destiny,  with  the  sav- 
age triumph  of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  incon- 
stancy, the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  friends, 
with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of 
blighted  fame.  Thither  have  been  carried,  through 
successive  ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  gaolers,  with- 
out one  mourner  following,  the  bleeding  relics  of 
men  who  had  been  the  captains  of  armies,  the  lead- 
ers of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  courts.  Thither  was  borne,  before  the 
window  where  Jane  Grey  was  praying,  the  man- 
gled corpse  of  Guilford  Dudley.  Edward  Sey- 
mour, Duke  of  Somerset,  and  protector  of  the 
realm,  reposes  there  by  the  brother  whom  he  mur- 
dered. There  has  mouldered  away  the  headless 
trunk  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Car- 
dinal of  St.  Vitalis,  a  man  worthy  to  have  lived  in 
a  better  age,  and  to  have  died  in  a  better  caoae. 
There  are  laid  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Lord  High  Admiral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Treasurer.  There,  too, 
is  another  Essex,  on  whom  nature  and  fortune  had 
lavished  all  their  bounties  in  vain,  and  whom  valor, 
grace,  genius,  royal  favor,  popular  applause,  con- 
ducted to  an  early  and  ignominous  doom.  Not  hx 
off  sleep  two  chiefs  of  the  great  house  of  Howard, 
Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Philip, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Arundel.  Here  and  there,  among 
the  thick  graves  of  unquiet  and  aspiring  statesmen, 
lie  more  delicate  sufiferers  ;  Margaret  of  Salisbury, 
the  last  of  the  proud  name  of  Plantagenet,  and 
those  two  fair  queens  who  perished  by  the  jealoos 
rage  of  Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with  which  the 
dust  of  Monmouth  mingled. — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  628,  629. 

Yet  even  here  we  have  to  regret  that  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay did  not  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  Pen- 
nant, who  had  already  stated  the  facts  in  his  plain 
but  not  unimpressive  way  ;  and  if  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  been  able  to  find  any  direct  evidence — whiek 
Pennant  could  not — that  "  Margaret  (last  of  the 
royal  line,  as  Pennant,  or  ^  proud  line,^  as  Mr 
Macaulay  more  ambitiously  writes)  of  Plantage- 
net was  buried  in  this  chapel,"  he  ought  to  have 
mentioned  it.  We  quite  agree  with  the  disgust 
expressed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  at  the 

Baibaxoos  stupidity  which  has  tnnafonDed  this 
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most  interesting  little  charch  into  the  likeness  of  a 
meeting-house  in  a  manufacturing  town. — i.  629. 

But  we  think  one  who  has  been  secretary  at  war, 
and  a  cabinet  minister,  might  have  done  more  than 
express  a  sterile  literary  disgust  at  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. We  wonder,  too,  that  Mr.  Macaulay, 
so  fond  of  minute  circumstances,  should  have  lost, 
under  the  common  name  of  St.  Peter^s  Chapel^  its 
real  and  touching  desififnation  of  ^^  St.  Peter  ad 
Tincula.'' 

We  heartily  wish  that  we  had  nothing  more  to 
complain  of  than  the  local  and  aneodotical  mis- 
takes of  this  chapter ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay,  under 
color  of  painting  the  manners  of  the  age,  has 
drawn  pictures  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land which  we  can  qualify  by  no  tenderer  name 
than  libels,  gathered  from  what  Mr.  Macaulay 
complacently  calls  the  **  lighter  literature  of  the 
day" — loose  plays,  doggrel  verses,  the  lucubrations 
of  Tom  Brown,  Ned  Ward,  et  id  genus  omne^  of 
which  respectable  authorities,  as  of  those  for  the 
rest  of  the  chapter,  the  greater  part  does  not  ap- 
ply to  either  the  period  or,  indeed,  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  quoted,  and,  in  several  serious  in- 
stances, are  entirely  misquoted.  We  will  begin 
with  the  case  of  the  clergy,  where  the  misrepre- 
sentations are  so  many  and  so  intricate,  that  we 
must  beg  the  patient  attention  of  our  readers 
while  we  unravel  a  few  of  the  most  important. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  notwithstand- 
ing his  democratical  tendencies,  thinks  that  he 
will  depreciate  the  Church  of  England  by  rating 
its  respectability  as  a  profession,  or,  in  other 
words,  its  aristocratical  character,  below  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  before  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  place  of  clergymen  in  society  had  been  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  Reformation .  Men ,  averse  to 
the  life  of  camps,  and  who  were,  at  the  same  time, 
desirous  to  rise  in  the  state,  ordinarily  received  the 
tonsure  [became  priests.]  Among  them  were  the 
sons  of  all  the  most  illustrious  families  and  near 
kinsmen  of  the  throne — Scroopes  and  Nevilles, 
Bourchiers,  StafTords  and  Poles.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  therefore,  no 
line  of  life,  was  more  inviting. — (i.  325.)  Thence 
came  a  violent  revolution,  and  the  sacerdotal  office 
lost  its  attractions  for  the  higher  classes.  During 
the  century  that  followed  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
scarce  a  single  person  of  noble  descent  took  orders ; 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  two  sons  of 
peers  were  bishops,  four  or  five  sons  of  peers  were 
priests  ;  but  these  rare  exceptions  did  not  take 
away  the  reproach  which  lay  on  the  whole  body. — 
i.  338. 

The  reproach  ! — Even  if  all  this  were  true,  it 
would  not  diminish  our  own,  nor,  we  presume, 
any  Christian's  respect  for  our  church.  We 
should  be  no  more  ashamed  of  the  humility  of  its 
ministers  than  we  are  at  the  humility,  in  a  world- 
ly sense,  of  its  founder  and  his  apostles.  [Ma- 
xei^iii  laiiv  o$  fa>p  /li^  axaydaltadri  ty  tfioi — 
imperfectly  trai^lated  offended. — Luke  vii.  23.) 
Nor  would  we  exchange  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  bar- 
ber's son,  for  any  Scroope  or  Pole  that  the  former 


period  can  show.  We  have,  therefore,  little  in- 
terest in  inquiring  Mr.  Macaulay's  authority  for 
his  statistics,  but  they  induced  us  to  look  into 
Beatson,  the  only  kind  of  authority  we  happen  to 
have  at  hand,  and  we  find  there  that,  in  the  300 
years  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  there 
were  about  fifty  English  bishops  noted  as  being 
of  noble  families  ;  and  that  in  the  300  which 
have  since  elapsed  there  have  been  about  fifty- 
three. 

But  again — harping  on  the  same  aristocratical 
string,  which  seems  to  jar  strangely  to  his  touch, 
he  says — 

Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  spoke 
strongly  for  the  motion.  Though  not  gifted  with 
eminent  abilities,  nor  deeply  versed  in  the  learning 
of  his  profession,  he  was  always  heard  by  the  house 
with  respect ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  clergymen 
who  could  in  that  age  boast  of  noble  blood. — ii.  33. 

Now,  it  happens  that  we  have  evidence  that 
there  were  at  that  time  in  holy  orders  at  least 
the  following: — Dr.  Fane,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  ;  Mr.  Finch,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea,  and  another  Mr.  Finch,  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  Dr.  Montagu,  uncle 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  Dr.  Annesley,  uncle 
of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey ;  Dr.  Greenvil,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Bath  ;  Mr.  Berkeley,  brother  of 
tlie  Earl  of  Berkeley  ;  Dr.  Booth,  bn>dier  of  the 
Earl  of  Warrington  ;  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of 
Durham  ;  Dr.  Graham,  brother  of  Viscount  Pres- 
ton ;  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  Bart.;  Sir  William 
Dawes,  Bart.;  Sir  George  Wheeler ;  together  with 
sons  of  Lord  Fairfax  of  Cameron,  Lord  Grey  of 
Wark,  Lord  Brereton,  and  Lord  Chandois  :  to 
whom  may  be  added,  near  relatives  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Marquis  of  Kent.  And 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  longer  search  would 
largely  increase  this  already  respectable  list. 

But  while  Mr.  Macaulay  is  expatiating  on  the 
causes  that  made  the  Popish  clergy  more  respecta- 
ble than  their  Anglican  successors — ^which  we  al- 
together disbelieve,  and,  as  far  as  our  information 
goes,  positively  deny — he  omits  to  notice  that 
grand  difference,  which  would  alone  suffice  to  cast 
the  balance  of  respectability  of  every  kind — of 
birth,  of  wealth,  of  learning,  of  morals,  in  favor 
of  the  Protestants — we  mean  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy.  That  important — we  might  say  govern- 
ing— circumstance — ^that  greatest  of  social  re- 
forms, which  never  occurs  to  the  philosophic 
mind  of  the  historian — ^wonld  alone  countervail 
all  Mr.  Macaulay's  pompous  catalogue  of  Popish 
superiorities. 

In  truth,  we  believe  that  the  most  remarkable 
social  difference  produced  on  the  clerical  charac- 
ter by  the  Reformation  was  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  asserts.  In  England  then,  as  in  every 
Roman  Catholic  country  even  down  to  this  day, 
though  there  were  "  great  prizes,"  as  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay calls  them,  to  seduce  a  few  Nevilles  and 
Poles  or  Richelieus  and  Talleyrands  into  the 
church,  the  great  body  of  the  parochial,  and  al- 
most the  whole  regular,  clergy  were  of  an  iii£»- 
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And  this  ift  said  of  a  time  when  Longleat — 
^'  then,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  another  place,  (i. 
576,)  "and  perhaps  still,  the  most  magnificent 
country  hoose  in  England" — ^was  that  of  a  private 
couitfry  gentleman — ^when  Wollaton,  Aston,  Os- 
terly,  and  some  hundred  other  seats  of  various 
styles  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  which  are 
now  the  admired  residences  of  our  nobility,  were 
inhabited  by  their  untitled  ancestors.  Would  he 
have  us  believe  that  the  taste  of  this  higher  class 
of  gentry  did  not  proportionably  influence  the 
whole  class?  Even  one  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  own 
authorities,  the  "  Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke," 
mi^t  have  given  him  higher  notions  of  the  resi- 
dences and  manners  of  the  gentry  (we  say  nothing 
of  the  nobility)  whose  houses  he  visited.  Even 
down  in  Devon  and  Dorsetshire,  so  far  from  see- 
ing nothing  but  cMages,  litter^  and  deformity 
about  the  gentleman's  house,  the  writer  describes 
their  pleasure-gardens  just  as  he  might  to-day,  and 
even  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  that  strange 
instrument  the  rolling-stone,  "  by  which  the  walks 
of  sand  and  smooth  grassplats,  covered  with  the 
greenest  turf,"  were  kept  in  an  order  that  sur^ 
prised  even  the  owner  of  ihe  splendid  villas  of  Tus- 
cany !  We  quote  this  because  it  is  an  authority 
quoted  by  Mr.  Maeaulay  himself;  but  every  reader 
knows  that  we  could  produce  from  our  general 
literature,  from  Lord  Bacon  to  Pope,  descriptions 
of  the  "  trim  gardens"  in  which  the  Englishman 
was  wont  "  to  take  his  pleasure,"  and  which  it 
was  his  peculiar  pride  to  dress  and  adorn.  As  to 
the  interior  of  the  residences  and  modes  of  life, 
they  were,  no  doubt,  less  polished  than  in  our  day, 
though  in  some  respects  more  stately  and  costly ; 
and  they  were,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
far  in  advance  of  the  gentry  of  any  other  nation. 
In  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs,  just  published, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  paternal  castle  of  Com- 
bourg,  where  he  was  brought  up — ^the  ancient  res- 
idence of  a  family  of  the  highest  rank,  mentioned 
by  Madame  de  S^vigne  as  a  distinguished  chateau. 
Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  about 
the  year  1780,  the  household  furniture,  and  the 
modes  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  chateau, 
were  such  as  an  English  gentleman,  even  of  the 
times  of  Charles  II.,  would  have  been  ashamed  of. 
Fashions  change — we  have  boule  and  gildings  and 
glasses;  our  ancestors  had  tapestry,  ebony,  and 
oak,'  enriched  with  those  admirable  carvings  on 
their  furniture  and  wainscots  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
would  have  had  painted,  and  which,  after  being 
long  put  out  of  sight,  are  now  again  appearing  as 
the  ornaments  of  our  halls  and  drawing-rooms. 

The  country  gentleman — **  the  English  esquire" 
—was  not  only  thus  gross,  vulgar,  and  poor,  but 
he  was  of  a  sottish  ignorance  :^ 

He  was  coarse  and  ij^norant. — i.  327.  He  had 
received  an  education  differing  little  from  that  of  his 
menial  servants. — i.  219.  His  ignorance,  his  un- 
oouthness,  his  low  tastes  and  gross  phrases,  would, 
in  our  time,  be  considered  as  indicating  a  nature  and 
a  breeding  thoroughly  plebeian. — i.  322.  He  did 
not  materially  differ  from  a  rustic  miller  or  alehouse- 
keeper  of  our  time. — i.  321. 


But  against  these  defects  Mr.  Macaolay't 
dor  sets  off  the  following  merits : — 

He  was  a  member  of  a  proud  and  powerful  aris- 
tocracy.— ^i.  221.  He  was  essentially  a  patrician. 
— ^i.  323.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and  administered 
gratuitously  a  rude  patriarchal  justice,  which,  iq 
spite  of  innumerable  blunders  and  occasional  acta 
of  tyranny,  was  better  than  no  justice  at  all. — ^i. 
322.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  trainbands. — Ih, 
One  had  been  knighted  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill. 
— lb.  Another  wore  a  patch  over  the  scar  he  had 
received  at  Naseby. — R. 

The  degree  and  kind  of  merit  thus  accorded  by 
Mr.  Macanlay's  impartiality  is  even  more  insult- 
ing than  the  original  charges — ^his  abuse  is  bad 
enough,  but  his  compliments  are  worse.  And  as 
a  set-off  against  the  general  want  of  education  he 
sneeringly  adds — 

He  knew  the  genealogies  and  coats-of-arms  of  all 
his  neighbors,  and  could  tell  which  of  them  had  as- 
sumed supporters  without  any  right,  and  which  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  great-grandsons  of  aldermen. — 
i.  332. 

There  was  not  one  of  these  "  unlettered"  coui- 
try  gentlemen  who  could  not  have  informed  our 
historian  that  no  such  question  about  supporters 
had,  or  could  ever  have,  arisen  among  private 
English  gentlemen. 

We  have  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  gentry  in  a  contemporary 
work,  greatly,  as  we  think,  over-applauded  by 
Mr.  Macaulay  himself — Sprat's  "  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,"  first  published  about  1667.  In 
recommending  to  the  country  gentleman  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace,  he  affords  us  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  what  must  have  been  the  intellectual  and 
social  condition  of  the  class  (p.  405.)  And  finally, 
instead  of  their  despising  trade  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Macaulay,  (i.  322,)  thinking  it  a  disgrace  to 
be  the  great-grandson  of  an  alderman,  Sprat 
says — 

The  course  of  their  ancestors'  lives  was  grave 
and  reserved — whereas  now  they  are  engaged  in 
freer  roads  of  education.  Now  their  conversation  is 
more  large  and  general — now  the  world  is  become 
more  active  and  industrious — now  more  of  them 
have  seen  the  rise  and  manners  of  men,  and  more 
apply  themselves  to  traffic  and  business  than  ever. 
— p.  407. 

We  wish  we  had  space  for  more  of  Sprat— 
whose  readers,  w^e  are  sure,  will  all  agree  with  us, 
that  Mr.  Macaulay's  description  of  the  country 
gentleman  of  the  reign  of  Charlea  II.  is  a  gross 
caricature. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  opinion  of  the  ladies  of  that  age 
is  what  might  be  expected.  They  were,  of 
course,  mere  animals — lesfemelks  deces  males: — 

His  wife  and  daughters,  whose  business  it  had 
usually  been  to  cook  tie  repast,  •  •  •  •  ♦  were  io 
tastes  and  acquiretncnts  behw  a  housekeeper  or  stiU' 
room  maid  of  the  pr  .sent  day.  They  stitched  and 
spun,  brewed  gooseberry- w me,  cured  marygolds, 
and  made  the  crust  for  the  venison-pasty. — ^i.  331. 

He  describes  the  literature  of  the  lady  of  tha 
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maaor  ud  her  daughters  as  limited  to  *'the 
prayer-hook  and  the  receipt-book."  "Never," 
he  says,  "  was  female  education  at  so  low  an 
ebb.  At  an  early  period  they  had  studied  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  genius — in  later  times 
they  knew  French,  Italian,  and  German" — 

Bat,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  culture  of  the  female  mind  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  If  a  damsel 
had  the  least  smattering  of  literature  she  was  re- 
garded as  a  prodigy.  Ladies  highly  born,  highly 
bred,  and  naturally  quick-witted,  were  unable  to 
write  a  line  in  their  mother  tongue  without  solecisms 
and  faults  of  spelling  such  as  a  charity  girl  would 
now  be  askeanea  to  commit. — i.  394. 

This  is  really  very  poor  criticism.  English 
orthography  was  not  settled  for  years  after  this 
period — the  orthography  of  our  greatest  poets, 
Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Dryden,  was  irregular 
even  in  their  printed  editions.  We  have  before 
us  the  edition  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost,"  1868,  with 
specimens  of  misspelling  not  merely  unsettled  but 
grotesque.  The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  glad  to  tell  us,  *'  could  not  spell  the 
commonest  words" — Napoleon  was  still  worse. 
Let  any  one  turn  to  any  collection  of  original  let- 
ters of  that  period,  and  he  will  see  that  the  best 
educated  persons  spelled  very  ill.  The  worst  or- 
thography, if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  Ellis'  last  let- 
ters, is  that  of  two  learned  bishops.  What,  there- 
fore, does  that  prove  against  the  sound  education  of 
the  ladies  in  an  age  that  produced  Lady  Russell, 
(whose  admirable  letters  are  very  ill-spelled,*) 
Lady  Fanshawe,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Godolphin, 
and  so  many  other  ladies  of  whose  accomplishments 
we  have  evidence  sufficient  though  less  conspicu- 
ous ?  Lady  Clarendon,  for  instance,  (who  was  a 
Miss  Backhouse,  a  private  gentleman's  daughter,) 
complains  in  1685,  in  a  lively  strain,  of  ''the 
many  female  pens  at  work,  manufacturing  news 
in  Dublin,  to  be  sent  to  London  and  returned 
again  with  interest" — 

I  begin  to  think  our  forefathers  very  wise  in  not 
giving  their  daughters  the  education  of  writing,  and 
should  be  very  much  ashamed  that  I  ever  learned 
Latin  if  I  had  not  forgotten  it. — Clar.  Cor,^  i.  305. 

Here,  then  is  a  lady  who  not  only  knew  Latin, 
but  testifies  that  even  the  art  of  writing  was  not 
imparted  to  ladies  of  the  earlier  period — the  very 
reverse  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  assertion. 

Mr.  Macaulay  luxuriates  in  this  graphic  de- 
basement of  the  old  English  character ;  but  when 
we  with  some  impatience  looked  for  his  authori- 
ties we  found  only  this  note : — 

My  notion  of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  has  been  derived  from  sources  too 
numerous  to  be  recapitulated.  I  must  leave  my 
description  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  havestud- 

*  The  amiable  author  of  a  Life  of  Lady  Russell,  her- 
self a  lady  of  exquisite  literary  taste,  confesses  "  the  many 
Simmatical  errors  and  often  defective  orthography"  of 
dy  Russell's  Letters.— [i1f(i«  BerTy*9\  Ufe  qf  Lady 
BiuseU,  p.  195. 


led  the  history  and  the  lighter  literatnre  of  that  age. 
— i.  324. 

We  honestly  confess  that  we  do  not  know  in 
what  trustworthy  literature  of  that  age  we  are  to 
look  for  the  originals  of  these  pictures.  Addi- 
son's charming  caricatures  of  the  tory  fox-hunter. 
Will  Wimble,  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  of  a 
little  later  date,  afibrd  no  color  for  supposing 
that  they  or  their  fathers  were  ''  compounds  of 
ignorance  and  uncouthness,  low  tastes,  and  gross 
phrases"  (i.  332 ;)  Squire  Westerns  and  Tony 
Lumpkins  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  Georgian 
aera,  and  are  no  more  authority  for  the  manners 
of  the  gentry  of  that  day  than  Doctor  Pangloss 
would  be  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  We  disbelieve  that 
in  any  literature,  grave  or  light,  Mr.  Macaulay 
can  produce  any  authority  for  the  details  of  his 
picture  of  that  class  at  that  time.  He  appeals  to 
the  judgment  of  his  readers ;  and  we  answer  him 
that,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  he  has  been  here 
romancing  as  extravagantly  as  any  of  the  nov- 
elists. 

We  know  very  well  that  country-gentlemen  of 
old  farmed  more  of  their  own  land  and  took  a 
more  practical  share  in  the  management  of  their 
estates,  and  that  ladies  were  more  engaged  in 
works  of  domestic  utility,  than  in  later  times. 
Necessaries  of  all  kinds,  both  for  the  farm  and  the 
mansion,  were  then  made  at  home  which  are  now 
supplied  by  the  great  manufacturers — the  modes 
and  habits  of  life  have  gradually  changed — but  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  gentry  of  England  have  been 
at  any  period  disproportionably  debased  below  their 
natural  place  in  the  scale  of  society.  When  Mr. 
Macaulay  adopts  from  Roger  North  an  almost  in- 
credible description  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  at  Badminton — exceeding  by  fourfold 
what  any  duke  in  England  now  does  on,  according 
to  Mr.  Macaulay 's  calculation,  fourfold  the  income 
— how,  we  say,  can  he  hope  to  persuade  us  that 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  general  did  not  show  in 
their  respective  degrees  something  of  the  same 
style! — or  that  Lady  Clarendon  and  the  other 
illustrious  ladies  we  have  named,  and  their  daugh- 
ters, friends,  and  associates,  were  lower  in  educa- 
tion or  manners  than  the  ''  housekeepers  and  stiU- 
room^maids  of  the  present  dayV^ 

But  what,  our  readers  will  naturally  ask — 
what  can  be  Mr.  Macaulay's  object  in  thus  labo- 
riously calumniating  that  class  of  his  countrymen 
of  which  England  has  hitherto  been  proudest! 
He  has,  we  conjecture,  yielded  to  a  threefold 
temptation :  first,  that  turn  of  mind  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  proofs,  for  seeking  '*  in  ths 
heresies  of  paradox^^  that  novelty  and  efifect  which 
sober  truth  and  plain  common  sense  do  not  afibrd ; 
secondly,  the  desire  of  enlivening  his  romance  with 
picturesque  and  even  grotesque  scenes,  exagger- 
ated incidents,  and  overdrawn  characters ;  but  the 
third  and  most  active  of  all  is  revealed  to  us  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  tirade  we  are  now  examin- 
ing— 
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The  gross,  uneducated,  uTitravelled  country  gerir 
tleman  was  commonly  a  tory. — i.  323. 

It  is  a  curious  and,  to  persons  of  our  opinions, 
not  unsatisfactory  circumstance,  that,  though  Mr. 
Macaulay  almost  invariably  applies  the  term  tory  in 
an  opprobrious  or  contemptuous  sense,  yet  so  great 
is  the  power  of  truth  in  surmounting  the  fantastical 
colors  laid  over  it  by  this  brilliant  badigeonneur, 
that  on  the  whole  no  one,  we  believe,  can  rise 
from  the  work  without  a  conviction  that  the  tories 
(whatever  may  be  said  of  their  prejudices)  were 
the  honestest  and  most  conscientious  of  the  whole 
dramatis  persona;  and  it  is  this  fact  that  in  sev- 
eral instances  and  circumstances  imprints,  as  it 
were  by  force,  upon  Mr.  Macaulay's  pages  an  air 
of  impartiality  and  candor  very  discordant  from 
their  general  spirit. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  chapter — 
really  the  first,  strictly  speaking,  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  history — the  accession  of  James  11.,  where 
also  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  history  commences. 
And  here  we  have  to  open  to  our  readers  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  paralleiism  between  two 
writers,  unacknojvledged  by  the  later  one,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  lefl 
behind  him  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  which 
was  published  in  1834,  three  years  ader  his  death, 
in  quarto ;  it  comes  down  to  the  Orange  invasion, 
and,  though  it  apparently  had  not  received  the 
author's  last  corrections,  and  was  clumsily  edited, 
and  tagged  with  a  continuation  by  a  less  able 
hand,  the  work  is  altogether  (bating  not  a  little 
ultra-whiggery)  very  creditable  to  Mackintosh's 
diligence,  taste,  and  power  of  writing ;  it  is,  in- 
deed, we  think,  his  best  and  most  important 
work,  and  that  by  which  he  will  be  most  favor- 
ably known  to  posterity.  From  that  work  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  borrowed  largely — prodigally — 
helped  himself  with  both  hands — not  merely  with- 
out acknowledging  his  obligation,  but  without  so 
much  as  alluding  to  the  existence  of  any  such 
work.  Nay — though  this  we  are  sure  was  never 
designed — he  inserts  a  note  full  of  kindness  and 
respect  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  which  would 
naturally  lead  the  uninformed  reader  to  conclude 
that  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  though  he  had  medi- 
tated such  a  work,  had  never  even  begun  writing 
it.  On  the  39 1st  page  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  first 
volume,  at  the  mention  of  the  old  news-letters 
which  preceded  our  modern  newspapers,  Mr. 
Macaulay  says,  that  *'  they  form  a  valuable  part 
of  the  literary  treasures  collected  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Mackintosh;"  and  to  this  he  adds  the  fol- 
lowing foot-note  :— 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  ray  warm 
gratitude  to  the  family  of  my  dear  and  honored 
friend,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  confiding  to  me 
the  materials  collected  by  him  at  a  time  when  he 
meditated  a  work  similar  to  that  which  I  have  under- 
taken, I  have  never  seen,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  anywhere  exists,  within  the  same  compass, 
80  noble  a  collection  of  extracts  from  public  ana  pri- 
vate archives.     The  judgment  with  which   Sir 


James,  in  great  masses  of  the  rudest  ore  of  history, 
selected  what  was  valuable  and  rejected  what  was 
worthless,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  one  who 
has  toiled  after  him  in  the  same  mine. — i.  391. 

Could  any  one  imagine  from  this  that  Mackintosh 
had  not  only  meditated  a  work,  but  actually  written, 
and  that  his  friends  had  published,  a  large  closely 
printed  quarto  volume,  on  the  same  subject,  from 
the  same  materials,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  same 
words  as  Mr.  Macaulay'sl 

The  coincidence — the  identity,  we  might  almost 
say — of  the  two  works  is  so  great,  that,  while  we 
have  been  comparing  them,  we  have  often  been 
hardly  able  to  distinguish  which  was  which.  We 
rest  little  on  the  similarity  of  facts,  for  the  facts 
were  ready  made  for  both  ;  and  Mr.  Macaulay  tells 
us  that  he  worked  from  Mackintosh's  materials; 
there  would,  therefore,  even  if  he  had  never  seen 
Mackintosh's  work,  be  a  community  of  topics  and 
authorities;  but,  seeing  as  we  do  in  every  page 
that  he  was  writing  with  Mackintosh's  volume 
before  his  eyes,  we  cannot  account  for  his  utter 
silence  about  it.  To  exhibit  the  complete  resem- 
blance we  should  have  to  copy  the  two  works  in 
extenso ;  but  we  shall  select  a  few  passages  in  which 
we  think  it  is  evident  beyond  all  doubt  that,  although 
Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to  take  pains  to  var^  the  ex- 
pression and  precise  words  of  Mackintosh,  be  is  not 
successful  in  concealing  the  substantial  imitation, 
not  in  phrases  only,  which  are  occasionally  iden- 
tical, but  in  the  general  tone,  feeling,  and  train  of 
thought,  which  could  not  possibly  have  occurred 
fortuitously  or  spontaneously  to  two  difilerent  minds. 
We  happen  to  open  the  book  at  one  of  the  most 
important  and  elaborate  episodes  in  the  whole  his- 
tory— the  proceedings  and  prosecution  of  the  seven 
bishops;  and  there  we  find,  on  the  subject  of 
James'  celebrated  declaration  .for  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  the  bishops  resisted,  not  only  as  an 
inroad  on  the  law,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  church : — 


Mackintosh. 

So  strongly  did  the  belief 
that  insult  was  intended  pre- 
vail, that  Petre,  to  whom  the 
insultiuff  order  was  chiefly 
ascribm,  was  suid  to  have 
declared  it  in  the  gross  and 
contumelious  language  used 
of  old  by  a  barbarous  iuvader 
to  the  deputies  of  a  besieged 
citjr — that  they  should  eat 

their  own  dung The 

words  of  Rabshekah  the  As- 
syrian to  the  officers  of  Hez* 
ekiah.  2  Kinga  xviii.— p. 
242. 

And  again,  in  the  next  stage  of  this  proceeding  :— 

Mackintosh.*  Macaulay. 


Macaulat. 

It  will  scarcely  admit  of 
doubt  that  the  order  in  coun- 
cil was  intended  to  be  felt 
by  them  as  a  cruel  aflrool. 
It  was  popularly  believed 
that  Petre  nad  avowed  thts 
intention  in  a  coarse  meta- 
phor borrowed  from  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  East.  He  wosld, 
he  said,  make  them  eat  dirt, 
*the  vilest  and  most  loath- 
some of  all  dirt. — ii.  343. 


he  prelates)  must       It  was  not  easy  to  collect 
still  more  taken    in  so  short  a  time  the  sense 


They  (the  ] 
have  been  sti 

by  surprise  than  the  moder-  even  of  the  whole  episcopal 

ate  ministers,  and  in  that  order The  order  ia 

age  of  slow  conveyance  and  council  was  gazetted  oo  the 

rare  publication,  they  were  7th  of  May.    On  the  20ch 

*  In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  been  obliged  to 
invert  the  order  of  paragraphs  to  brinv  them  into  asyiiop> 
sis— as  in  this  extract,  of  which  the  lust  peragmph  pi«- 
cedes  the  former  in  the  original — bol  neither  word  mat 
meaaing  is  ever  altered. 
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allowed  odIt  sixteen  days 
from  the  order  and  thirteea 
from  its  publication  taascer- 
tain  the  sentiments  of  their 
brethren  and  of  their  dem. 
Resistance  could  only  be  for- 
midable if  it  were  general. 
Their  difficulties  were  in- 
creased by  the  character  of 
the  most  distinguished  lay- 
men whom  it  was  fit  to  con- 
sult. Both  Nottingham,  the 
chief  of  their  party,  and  Hal- 
ifax, with  whom  they  were 
now  compelled  to  coalesce, 
hesitated  at  the  moment  ot 
decision.— p.  244. 


the  declaration  was  to  be 
read  in  all  the  pulpits  of 
London  and  the  neighbor- 
hood. By  no  exertion  was 
it  possible  in  that  age  to 
ascertain  within  a  fortnight 
the  intentions  of  one  tenth 
part  of  the  parochial  minis- 
ters who  were  scattered  over 
the  kingdom. ...  If,  indeed, 
the  whole  body  offered  an 
united  opposition  to  the  roy- 
al will.  It  was  probable  that 
even  James  would  scarcely 
venture  to  punish  ten  thou- 
sand delinquents  at  once. 
But  there  was  not  time  to 
form  an  extensive  combina- 
tion. .  .  .  The  clergy  there- 
fore hesitated  ;  and  this  hes- 
itation may  well  be  excused ; 
for  some  eminent  laymen, 
who  possessed  a  large  share 
of  the  public  confidence  were 
disposed  to  recommend  sub- 
mission. .  .  .  Such  was  the 
opinion  given  at  this  time 
by  Halifax  and  Nottingham. 
— ii.  346. 


Again : — Mackintosh  prides  himself  in  being  able 
to  produce  "  the  name  hitherto  unknown"  of  Robert 
Fowler,  (then  incumbent  of  a  London  parish,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,)  who,  at  a  private 
meeting  of  the  London  clergy,  boldly  took  the  lead, 
and  decided  his  wavering  brethren  to  resist  James' 
mandate.  Mr.  Macaulay  corrects  the  Christian 
Tkame^Edward  for  Robert — and  adds  the  name  of 
the  London  parish,  Cripplegate  (^yhether  from  the 
Mackintosh  papers  or  not  we  cannot  tell ;)  but  in 
all  the  numerous  details  of  the  facts  he  implicitly 
follows  Mackintosh's  book,  without  ever  alluding 
to  it ;  and  this  is  the  more  curious,  because,  repeat- 
ing Mackintosh's  reference  to  Johnstone's  MS., 
(which  of  course  is  the  common  authority,)  he  adds 
that  **  this  meeting  of  the  clergy  is  mentioned  in  a 
satirical  poem  of  the  day."  Surely  Mackintosh, 
priding  himself  on  having  been  the  first  to  reveal  tlie 
"  fortunate  virtue"  of  Fowler,  was  more  entitled  to 
a  marginal  mention  than  some  anonymous  libel  of 
the  day. 

On  the  first  liberation  of  the  bishops,  the  people, 
mistaking  it  for  a  final  acquittal,  expressed  their 
joy:— 


Mackintosh. 

Shouts  and  huzzas  broke 
out  in  the  court,  and  were 
repeated  all  around  at  the 
moment  of  enlargement. 
The  bells  of  the  Abbey 
church  had  begun  to  ring  a 
joyful  oeal  when  thev  were 
stoppea  by  Sprat  amidst  the 
execrations  of  the  people. 
As  they  left  the  court  they 
were  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands who  beffged  their  bles- 
sing. The  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  detained  in  Palace 
Yard  by  a  multitude  who 
kissed  his  hands  and  gar- 
ments, was  delivered  from 
their  imoortunate  kindness 
by  Lordf  Clarendon,  who, 
taking  him  into  his  carriase, 
found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  circuit  through  the  park 
to  escape.>-p.  264. 


Macaulay. 

Loud  acclamations  were 
raised.  The  steeples  of  the 
churches  sent  forth  joyous 
peals.  Sprat  was  amazed  to 
near  the  bells  of  his  own 
abbey  ringing  merrily.  He 
promptly  silenced  them;  but 
his  interference  caused  much 
angry  muttering.  The  bish- 
ops found  it  difficult  to  es- 
cape from  the  importunate 
crowd  of  their  well-wish- 
ers. Lloyd  [Bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph's]  was  detained  in 
the  Palace-yard  by  admirers 
who  struggled  to  touch  his 
hands  and  to  kiss  the  skirt 
of  his  robe,  till  Clarendon, 
with  some  difficultv,  rescued 
him  and  conveyed  nim  home 
by  a  bye-path.— ii.  369. 


In  the  progress  of  the  trial  itself  theie  was  a 
great  incident.  The  proof  of  the  delivery  of  the 
bishops'  remonstrance  into  the  king's  hand  was 
wanting.  After  a  long  and  feverish  delay  the 
crown  counsel  determined  to  prove  it  by  Sunder- 
land, lord  president,  and  prime  minister,  a  recent 
apostate  and  a  traitor  to  all  sides : — 


Mackintosh. 

At  length  Sunderland  was 
carried  through  Westmin- 
ster Hall  in  a  chair,  of  which 
the  head  was  down.  No 
one  saluted  him.  The  mul- 
titude hooted  and  hissed, 
and  cried  out "  Popish  dog  !'* 
He  was  so  disordered  by 
this  reception  that  when  he 
came  into  court  he  changed 
color,  and  looked  down  as 
if  fearful  of  the  countenance 
of  his  ancient  friends.  He 
proved  that  the  Bishops 
came  to  him  with  a  petition 
for  the  King  and  that  he  in- 
troduced them  immediately 
to  the  King. 


Macaulat. 

Meanwhile  the  lord  pres- 
ident was  brought  in  a  se- 
dan chair  through  the  hall. 
Not  a  hat  moved  as  he 
passed ;  and  nianv  voices 
cried  out "  Popish  cfog."  He 
came  mto  court  pale  and 
trembling,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  gave  his 
evidence  in  a  faltering  voice. 
He  swore  that  the  bishops 
had  informed  him  of  their 
intention  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  and  that 
they  had  been  admitted  into 
the  royal  closet  for  that  pur- 
pose.—ii.  382. 


Mr.  Macaulay  to  this  part  of  his  narrative  has 
added  this  reference : — 

See  ''Proceedings  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials."  I  have  also  taken  some  touches  from  John- 
stone and  some  from  Citters. 

We  think  he  might  have  added,  "  and  some- 
thing more  than  tottches  from  Mackintosh ^^^  who, 
besides  introducing  him  to  Johnstone  and  Citters, 
had  already,  as  we  see,  made  some  extracts  ready 
to  his  hand. 

Henry  Lord  Clarendon,  in  relating  the  public  ac- 
clamations on  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  says — • 

That  thereupon  there  was  a  most  wonderful  shout, 
that  one  would  have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked, — 
Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179. 

Mackintosh  carries  the  metaphor  a  little  further : 
he  describes 

A  shout  of  joy  which  sounded  like  a  crack  of  the 
ancient  and  massy  roof  of  Westminster. — p.  275. 

But  still  it  is  only  a  metaphor.  Mr.  Macaulay 
must  be  more  precise  and  particular,  and,  discard- 
ing the  metaphor,  gives  as  an  architectural  fact 
what  would  indeed  deserve  Lord  Clarendon's  epi- 
thet of  "  most  wonderful" — 

Ten  thousand  persons  who  crowded  the  great  hall 
replied  [to  the  shout  that  arose  in  the  Court  itself] 
with  a  still  louder  shout,  which  made  the  old  oaken 
roof  to  crack. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  Mr.  Macanjay  was  copy- 
ing, not  the  original  passage,  but  Mackintosh,  jimt 
substituting  old  and  oaken  for  ancient  and  massive  f 

We  could  fill  our  number  with  similar,  and 
some  stronger  but  longer,  parallelisms  between  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  it  is  not  by 
insulated  passages  that  we  should  wish  the  resem- 
blance to  be  tested,  but  by  the  scope  and  topics  of 
the  entire  works,  and  sometimes  the  identity  of 
subjects  not  directly  connected  with  the  historical 
events,  and  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose 
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The  gross^  uneducated,  untravelled  country  genr 
ileman  was  commonly  a  tory. — i.  323. 

It  is  a  curious  and,  to  persons  of  our  opinions, 
not  unsatisfactory  circumstance,  that,  though  Mr. 
Macaulay  almost  invariably  applies  the  term  tory  in 
an  opprobrious  or  contemptuous  sense,  yet  so  great 
is  the  power  of  truth  in  surmounting  the  fantastical 
colors  laid  over  it  by  this  brilliant  badigeonneur, 
that  on  the  whole  no  one,  we  believe,  can  rise 
from  the  work  without  a  conviction  that  the  tories 
(whatever  may  be  said  of  their  prejudices)  were 
the  honestest  and  most  conscientious  of  the  whole 
dramatis  personcB;  and  it  is  this  fact  that  in  sev- 
eral instances  and  circumstances  imprints,  as  it 
were  by  force,  upon  Mr.  Macaulay's  pages  an  air 
of  impartiality  and  candor  very  discordant  &om 
their  general  spirit. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  chapter — 
really  the  first,  strictly  speaking,  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  *s  history — the  accession  of  James  II.,  where 
also  Sir  James  Mackintoshes  history  commences. 
And  here  we  have  to  open  to  our  readers  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  oi  •parallelism  between  two 
writers,  unacknovvledged  by  the  later  one,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  lefl 
behind  him  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  which 
was  published  in  1834,  three  years  ader  his  death, 
in  quarto ;  it  comes  down  to  the  Orange  invasion, 
and,  though  it  apparently  had  not  received  the 
author's  last  corrections,  and  was  clumsily  edited, 
and  tagged  with  a  continuation  by  a  less  able 
hand,  the  work  is  altogether  (bating  not  a  little 
ultra-whiggery)  very  creditable  to  Mackintosh's 
diligence,  taste,  and  power  of  writing ;  it  is,  in- 
deed, we  think,  his  best  and  most  important 
work,  and  that  by  which  he  will  be  most  favor- 
ably known  to  posterity.  From  that  work  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  borrowed  largely — prodigally — 
helped  himself  with  both  hands — not  merely  with- 
out acknowledging  his  obligation,  but  without  so 
much  as  alluding  to  the  existence  of  any  such 
work.  Nay — though  this  we  are  sure  was  never 
designed — he  inserts  a  note  full  of  kindness  and 
respect  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  which  would 
naturally  lead  the  uninformed  reader  to  conclude 
that  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  though  he  had  medi- 
tated such  a  work,  had  never  even  begun  writing 
it.  On  the  391st  page  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  first 
volume,  at  the  mention  of  the  old  news-letters 
which  preceded  our  modern  newspapers,  Mr. 
Macaulay  says,  that  **  they  form  a  valuable  part 
of  the  literary  treasures  collected  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Mackintosh ;"  and  to  this  he  adds  the  fol- 
lowing foot-note  :— 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  ray  warm 
gratitude  to  the  family  of  my  dear  and  honored 
friend.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  confiding  to  me 
the  materials  collected  by  him  at  a  time  when  he 
meditated  a  work  similar  to  thai  which  I  have  under- 
taken, I  have  never  seen,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  anywhere  exists,  within  the  same  compass, 
80  noble  a  collection  of  extracts  from  public  ana  pri- 
vate archives.      The  judgment  with  which   Sir 


James,  in  great  masses  of  the  rudest  ore  of  hifltofy, 
selected  what  was  valuable  and  rejected  what  was 
worthless,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  one  who 
has  toiled  after  him  in  the  same  mine. — i.  391. 

Could  any  one  imagine  from  this  that  Mackintosh 
had  not  only  meditated  a  work,  but  actually  written, 
and  that  his  friends  had  published,  a  large  closely 
printed  quarto  volume,  on  the  same  subject,  firom 
the  same  materials,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  same 
words  as  Mr.  Macaulay'sl 

The  coincidence — the  identity,  we  might  almost 
say — of  the  two  works  is  so  great,  that,  while  we 
have  been  comparing  them,  we  have  often  been 
hardly  able  to  distinguish  which  was  which.  We 
rest  little  on  the  similarity  of  facts,  for  the  facts 
were  ready  made  for  both  ;  and  Mr.  Macaulay  tells 
us  that  he  worked  from  Mackintosh *s  materials ; 
there  would,  therefore,  even  if  he  had  never  seen 
Mackintosh's  work,  be  a  community  of  topics  and 
authorities ;  but,  seeing  as  we  do  in  every  page 
that  he  was  writing  with  Mackintosh's  volume 
before  his  eyes,  we  cannot  account  for  his  utter 
silence  about  it.  To  exhibit  the  complete  resem- 
blance we  should  have  to  copy  the  two  works  in 
extenso ;  but  we  shall  select  a  few  passages  in  which 
we  think  it  is  evident  beyond  all  doubt  that,  although 
Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to  take  pains  to  vai^  the  ex- 
pression and  precise  words  of  Mackintosh,  he  is  not 
successful  in  concealing  the  substantial  imitation, 
not  in  phrases  only,  which  are  occasionally  iden- 
tical, but  in  the  general  tone,  feeling,  and  train  of 
thought,  which  could  not  possibly  have  occurred 
fortuitously  or  spontaneously  to  two  dififerent  minds. 
We  happen  to  open  the  book  at  one  of  the  most 
important  and  elaborate  episodes  in  the  whole  his- 
tory— the  proceedings  and  prosecution  of  the  seven 
bishops;  and  there  we  find,  on  the  subject  of 
James'  celebrated  declaration  .for  liberty  of  coo- 
science,  which  the  bishops  resisted,  not  only  as  an 
inroad  on  the  law,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  church :— 


Mackintosh. 

So  strongly  did  the  belief 
that  insult  was  intended  pre- 
vail, that  Petre,  to  whom  the 
insulting  order  was  chiefly 
ascribm,  was  said  to  have 
declared  it  in  the  gross  and 
contumelious  language  used 
of  old  by  a  barbarous  inrader 
to  the  deputies  of  a  besieged 
city — that  they  should  eat 

their  own  dung The 

words  ofRabshekah  the  As- 
syrian to  the  officers  of  Hez- 
ekiah.  2  Kingt  xviii.— p. 
242. 

And  again,  in  the  next  stage  of  this  proceeding : — 

Mackintosh.*  Macaulay. 

They  (the  prelates)  must       It  was  not  easy  to  collect 
have  been  still  more  taken    in  so  short  a  time  the  sense 


Macaulay. 

It  will  scarcelv  admit  of 
doubt  that  the  oraer  in  ooan- 
cil  was  intended  to  he  felt 
by  them  as  a  cruel  aflrooL 
It  was  popularly  believed 
that  Petre  had  avowed  this 
intention  in  a  coarse  meta- 
phor borrowed  from  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  East.  He  would, 
he  said,  maice  them  eat  dirt, 
*the  vilest  and  most  loath- 
some of  all  dirt.— ii.  345. 


by  surprise  than  the  nioder-  even  of  the  whole  episcopal 

ate  mmisters,  and  in  that  order The  order  ta 

age  of  slow  conveyance  and  cimncil  was  gazetted  on 

rare  publication,  they  were  7  th  of  May.    On  the  S 


the 
SOth 


*  In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  been  obliged  to 
invert  the  order  of  paragraphs  to  brinv  them  into  asyoop* 
sis— as  in  this  extract,  of  which  the  last  peragnph  pra- 
cedes  the  former  in  the  original — but  neither  wocd  nor 
meaning  is  ever  altered. 
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allowed  onlr  sixteen  days 
from  the  order  and  thirteea 
from  its  publication  taascer- 
tain  the  sentiments  of  their 
brethren  and  of  their  clersy. 
Resistance  could  only  be  for- 
midable if  it  were  general. 
Their  difficulties  were  in- 
creased by  the  character  of 
the  most  distinguished  lay- 
men whom  it  was  fit  to  con- 
sult. Both  Nottingham,  the 
chief  of  their  party,  and  Hal- 
ifax, with  whom  they  were 
now  compelled  to  coalesce, 
hesitated  at  the  moment  ot 
decision.— p.  244. 


the  declaration  was  to  be 
read  in  all  the  pulpits  of 
London  and  the  neighbor- 
hood. By  no  exertion  was 
it  possible  in  that  age  to 
ascertain  within  a  fortnight 
the  intentions  of  one  tenth 
part  of  the  parochial  minis- 
ters who  were  scattered  over 
the  kingdom. ...  If,  indeed, 
the  whole  body  offered  an 
united  opposition  to  the  roy- 
al will.  It  was  probable  that 
even  James  would  scarcely 
venture  to  punish  ten  thou- 
sand delinquents  at  once. 
But  there  was  not  time  to 
form  an  extensive  combina- 
tion. .  .  .  The  clergy  there- 
fore hesitated  ;  and  inis  hes- 
itation may  well  be  excused  ; 
for  soma  eminent  laymen, 
who  possessed  a  large  share 
of  the  public  confidence  were 
disposed  to  recommend  sub- 
mission. .  .  .  Such  was  the 
opinion  given  at  this  time 
by  Halifax  and  Nottingham. 
— ii.  346. 


Again : — Mackintosh  prides  himself  in  being  able 
to  produce  "  the  name  hitherto  unknown"  of  Robert 
Fowler,  (then  incumbent  of  a  London  parish,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,)  who,  at  a  private 
meeting  of  the  London  clergy,  boldly  took  the  lead, 
and  decided  his  wavering  brethren  to  resist  James' 
mandate.  Mr.  Macaulay  corrects  the  Christian 
name— l^U7ar<f  for  Robert — ^and  adds  the  name  of 
the  London  parish,  Cripplegate  (^yhether  from  the 
Mackintosh  papers  or  not  we  cannot  tell ;)  but  in 
all  the  numerous  details  of  the  facts  he  implicitly 
follows  Mackintosh's  book,  without  ever  alluding 
to  it ;  and  this  is  the  more  curious,  because,  repeat- 
ing Mackintosh's  reference  to  Johnstone's  MS., 
(which  of  course  is  the  common  authority,)  he  adds 
that  *^  this  meeting  of  the  clergy  is  mentioned  in  a 
satirical  poem  of  the  day."  Surely  Mackintosh, 
priding  himself  on  having  been  the  first  to  reveal  tlie 
*'  fortunate  virtue"  of  Fowler,  was  more  entitled  to 
a  marginal  mention  than  some  anonymous  libel  of 
the  day. 

On  the  first  liberation  of  the  bishops,  the  people, 
mistaking  it  for  a  final  acquittal,  expressed  their 
joy:— 

Mackintosh.  MACAiaAY. 


Shouu  and  huzzas  broke 
out  in  the  court,  and  were 
repeated  all  around  at  the 
moment  of  enlargement. 
The  hells  of  the  Abbey 
church  had  begun  to  ring  a 
joyful  peal  when  they  were 
stopped  by  Sprat  amidst  the 
execrations  of  the  people. 
As  they  lefl  the  court  they 
were  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands who  beffged  their  bles- 
sing. The  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  detained  in  Palsce 
Yard  by  a  multitude  who 
kissed  bis  hands  and  gar- 
ments, was  delivered  from 
their  importunate  kindness 
by  Lordf  Clarendon,  who, 
taking  him  into  his  carriage, 
found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  circuit  through  the  park 
to  escape.— p.  264. 


Loud  acclamations  were 
raised.  The  steeples  of  the 
churches  sent  forth  joyous 
peals.  Sprat  was  amazed  to 
near  the  bells  of  his  own 
abbey  ringing  merrily.  He 
promptly  silenced  them;  but 
his  interference  caused  much 
angry  muttering.  The  bish- 
ops found  it  difficult  to  es- 
cape from  the  importunate 
crowd  of  their  well-wish- 
ers. Lloyd  [Bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph's]  was  detained  in 
the  Palace-yard  by  admirers 
who  struggled  to  loucl)  his 
hands  and  to  kiss  the  skirt 
of  his  robe,  till  Clarendon, 
with  some  difficultv,  rescued 
him  and  conveyed  nim  home 
by  a  bye-path.— ii.  369. 


In  the  progress  of  the  trial  itself  theie  was  a 
great  incident.  The  proof  of  the  delivery  of  the 
bishops'  remonstrance  into  the  king's  hand  was 
wanting.  After  a  long  and  feverish  delay  the 
crown  counsel  determined  to  prove  it  by  Sunder- 
land, lord  president,  and  prime  minister,  a  recent 
apostate  and  a  traitor  to  all  sides : — 


Mackintosh. 

At  length  Sunderland  was 
carried  through  Westmin- 
ster Hall  in  a  chair,  of  which 
the  head  was  down.  No 
one  saluted  him.  The  mul- 
titude booted  and  hissed, 
and  cried  out "  Popish  dog !" 
He  was  so  disordered  by 
this  reception  that  when  he 
came  into  court  he  changed 
color,  and  looked  down  as 
if  fearful  of  the  countenance 
of  his  ancient  friends.  He 
proved  that  the  Bishops 
came  to  him  with  a  petition 
for  the  King  and  that  he  in- 
troduced them  immediately 
to  the  King. 


Macaulat. 

Meanwhile  the  lord  pres- 
ident was  brought  in  a  se- 
dan chair  through  the  hall. 
Not  a  hat  moved  as  he 
passed ;  and  nianv  voices 
cried  out "  Popish  Qoe."  He 
came  into  court  pale  and 
trembling,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  andf  gave  his 
evidence  in  a  faltering  voice. 
He  swore  that  the  bishops 
had  informed  him  of  their 
intention  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  and  that 
they  had  been  admitted  into 
the  royal  closet  for  that  pur- 
pose.—ii.  382. 


Mr.  Macaulay  to  this  part  of  his  narrative  has 
added  this  reference  :— 

See  ''Proceedings  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials."  I  have  also  taken  some  touches  from  John- 
stone and  some  from  Citters. 

We  think  he  might  have  added,  "  and  some- 
thing more  than  touches  from  Mackintosh,''^  who, 
besides  introducing  him  to  Johnstone  and  Citters, 
had  already,  as  we  see,  made  some  extracts  ready 
to  his  hand. 

Henry  Lord  Clarendon,  in  relating  the  public  ac- 
clamations on  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  says — • 

That  thereupon  there  was  a  most  wonderful  shout, 
that  one  would  have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked. — 
Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179. 

Mackintosh  carries  the  metaphor  a  little  further : 
he  describes 

A  shout  of  joy  which  sounded  like  a  crack  of  the 
ancient  and  massy  roof  of  Westminster. — p.  275. 

But  still  it  is  only  a  metaphor.  Mr.  Macaulay 
must  be  more  precise  and  particular,  and,  discard- 
ing the  metaphor,  gives  as  an  architectural  foci 
what  would  indeed  deserve  Lord  Clarendon's  epi- 
thet of  "  most  wonderful" — 

Ten  thousand  persons  who  crowded  the  great  hall 
replied  [to  the  shout  that  arose  in  the  Court  itself] 
with  a  still  louder  shout,  which  made  the  old  oaken 
roof  to  crack. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  Mr.  Macaulay  was  copy- 
ing, not  the  original  passage,  but  Mackintosh,  jimt 
substituting  old  and  oaken  for  ancient  and  massive  f 

We  could  fill  our  number  with  similar,  and 
some  stronger  but  longer,  parallelisms  between  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  it  is  not  by 
insulated  passages  that  we  should  wish  the  resem- 
blance to  be  tested,  but  by  the  scope  and  topics  of 
the  entire  works,  and  sometimes  the  identity  of 
subjects  not  directly  connected  with  the  historical 
events,  and  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose 
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to  have  spoataneously  oocarred  to  Mr.  Macaulay. 
See  for  instanoo  Sir  Jamea'  clever  aooonnt  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus,  a  complete  hars  d^aeurre,  having 
DO  nearer  connection  with  the  story  than  that 
&.tbcr  Petre  happened  to  be  a  Jesuit---bat  of  this 
episode  we  find  in  Mr.  Macaulay  an  equally  care- 
ful pendant,  including  all  the  same  topics  which 
Mackintosh  had  already  elaborated. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  other  circumstance. 
Both  the  historians  relate  that  Sunderland  had  a 
scheme  for  secnring  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  calling  up  the  eldest  sons  of  some  friendly 
lords  and  conferring  English  titles  on  some  Scoteh 
and  Irish  peers : — 


Mackintmh. 

He  was  so  enamored  of 
this  plan,  that  in  a  numer- 
ous company  where  the  re- 
sistencc  of  the  Upper  House 
was  said  to  be  formidable, 
he  cried  out  to  Lord  Church- 
hill/' O  silly!  Why,  your 
troop  of  guards  shall  be 
called  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords." 


Macaulay. 

But  there  was  no  extrem- 
ity to  which  he  was  not  pre* 
pared  to  so  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. When  in  a  large  com- 
pany an  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  peers  would 
prove  intractable,  "  Oh,  sil- 
ly," cried  Sunderland,  turn- 
ing to  Churchill;  "vour 
troop  of  guards  shall  be 
called  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords."— ii.  317. 


We  do  not  quote  this  as  an  instance  of  sus- 
picious identity,  for  both  copied  the  same  author- 
ity ;  but  to  express  our  doubt  of  the  anecdote 
itself,  which  is  given  in  one  of  Lord  Dartmouth's 
notes  to  Buinet,  as  told  to  him  by  Lord  Bradford, 
We  doubt  because  the  story,  incredible  enough  in 
toto,  (unless  the  words  were  spoken  at  a  different 
time  and  in  some  occasional  allusion,)  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  purpose  in  support  of  which 
it  is  adduced  ;  for  on  an  occasion  in  which  the 
king  and  Sunderland  were  anxious  to  increase 
their  majority  in  the  house  of  lords  by  calling  on 
those  who  were  afterwards  to  sit  there,  and  thus 
avoiding  the  abuse  and  degradation  of  that  high 
honor,  it  would  have  been  an  absolute  contradic- 
tion to  talk  of  overwhelming  the  peerage  with  a 
troop  of  horse  guards.  Of  the  less  violent  pro- 
ceeding— which  is  all  that  we  can  believe  to  have 
been  really  for  a  moment  contemplated  even  by 
such  a  bigot  as  James  and  such  a  knave  as  Sun- 
derland— Mackintosh  slily  takes  occasion  to  re- 
mind his  readers  that  twenty-five  years  afterwards 
another  ministry  did  something  of  the  same  kind 
— meaning  Queen  Anne's  creation  of  twelve  tory 
peers  in  1711.  Mr.  Macaulay  does  not  follow  his 
leader  in  this  teippting  sneer  at  the  tories — he 
never  before,  we  believe,  abstained  from  anything 
like  a  savory  sarcasm — ^but  here  he  was  muzzled. 
He  could  not  forget  that  that  administration  which 
raised  him  to  political  eminence,  and  of  which  he 
was  in  return  the  most  brilliant  meteor,  swamped 
the  bouse  of  lords  by  creations  more  extravagant 
than  Sunderland  ventured  to  dream  of,  and  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  Harley  had  the  cour- 
age to  make.  We  cannot  forget,  nor  does  Mr. 
Macaulay — and  that  remembrance  for  once  silences 
his  hatred  of  the  tories — that  the  Reform  Bill  was 
forced  upon  the  house  of  lords  by  the  menace  of 
maxehing  into  it  rather  moro  than  the  complement 


of  ChurckiWs  troop  of  Horse  (rtMir<&— eighty,  or, 
as  was  added,  *'  as  many  more  as  may  he  neces- 
sary"— ^and  that  in  point  of  &ct  the  Grey  and 
Melbourne  administrations  increased  the  house  of 
lords  by  etghty-nine  peerages,  besides  twenty  pro- 
motions. When  future  historians  come  to  explore 
the  despatehes  of  Baron  Falke  or  Prince  Lieven, 
as  we  now  do  those  of  Barillon  and  Citters,  we 
suspect  that  Mr.  Macaulay  and  his  friends  will 
have  need  of  a  more  indulgent  appreciation  of  po- 
litical difficulties  and  ministerial  necessities  than 
he  is  willing  to  concede  towards  others. 

Perplexing  as  Mr.  Macaulay 's  conduct  towards 
Mackintosh  is  on  the  face  of  these  volumes,  it  be- 
comes still  more  incomprehensible  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  July,  1835,  and  republished  in  his 
Essays,  a  most  laudatory  review  of  this  very 
"  History  of  the  Revolution  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh," to  which  now,  while  making,  as  it  seems, 
such  ample  use  of  it,  he  does  not  condescend  to 
allude.  We  conclude  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
somehow  persuaded  himself  that  that  article  re- 
lieved him  from  the  necessity  of  any  mention  of 
Mackintosh's  History  in  the  pages  of  his  own 
great  and  solid  literary  work.  But  we  cannot 
imagine  how;  and  we  shall  be  curious  to  see 
what  explanation  can  be  given  of  this,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  extraordinary  enigma. 

We  need  not  jendeavor  to  account  for  the  hos- 
tility with  which  Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to  pursue 
several  individual  characters  when  they  are  tories 
— causa  patet — ^but  he  assails  with  equal  enmity 
some  whigs,  for  his  aversion  to  whom  we  can  see 
no  other  motive  than  that  they  have  been  hitherto 
called  illustrious,  and  by  all  former  writers  sup- 
posed to  have  done  honor  to  their  country.  It 
seems  to  be  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Macanlay^s 
temper  n-go<  xevi^a  Xa*Ti'^(iv,  to  praise  only 
where  others  have  blamed,  and  to  blame  only 
where  others  have  praised.  This,  we  suppose, 
will  give  him  the  character  of  originality — it  is 
certainly  the  only  substantial  originality  in  the 
work.  From  many  examples  of  this  original 
spirit  we  will  select  one— Uie  most  eminent  ''  as 
a  prodigy  of  turpitude^^— one  that  will  be  at  once 
admitted  to  be  the  most  conspicuous,  and  there- 
fore the  fairest  that  we  could  select  as  a  specimen 
— ^the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Him  Mr. 
Macaulay  pursues  through  his  whole  history  with 
more  than  the  ferocity  and  much  less  than  the 
sagacity  of  the  blood-hound.  He  commences  this 
persecution  even  with  the  duke's  father,  who,  he 
tells  us. 


a  poor  cavalier  baronet  who  haunted  Whitehall  and 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  publishing  a  dull  and 
affected  folio,  long  forgotten,  in  praise  of  monarchy 
and  monarchs. — i.  459. 

This  last,  we  admit,  must  be  a  serious  oflence 
in  the  nostrils  of  Mr.  Macaulay — a  friend  to  the 
monarchy  !  But  though  he  thus  confidently  con- 
signs Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  every  species  q£ 
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conteoipl,  the  learned  historian  shows  that  he 
knows  but  little  about  him.  He  was  not  a  baro- 
net— a  trivial  Hiistake  as  to  an  ordinary  Sir  J<din 
or  Sir  James,  but  of  some  importance  when  made 
by  an  ultrarcritical  historian  concerning  so  imme- 
diate an  ancestor  of  the  great  houses  of  Marl- 
borough and  Spenser,  Godolphin  and  Montagu. 
He  was  poor,  it  seems — a  singular  reproach,  as 
we  haye  been  twice  before  obliged  to  observe, 
fix>m  the  democratic  pen  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  We, 
tories  and  aristocrats  as  we  may  be  thought,  should 
never  have  taken  the  humble  beginnings  of  a  great 
man  as  a  topic  of  contemptuous  reproach  !  but 
even  here  Mr.  Macaulay  overruns  his  game,  for 
if  the  Churchills  were  poor,  it  was  from  the  con- 
fiscations of  iiepublican  tyranny.  ,  In  the  "  Cata- 
logue of  Lords,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen  that 
have  compounded  for  their  Estates,*^  printed  in 
1655,  three  years  before  Cromwell's  death,  we 
find  about  2650  names  of  plundered  royalists,  of 
whom  the  fourth  in  amount  of  composition  of  the 
untitled  gentlemen  of  England  is  Mr.  Churchill ; 
and  of  the  whole  catalogue,  including  lords  and 
baronets,  he  stands  the  twenty-eighth,  and  ahead 
of  the  Lowthers  of  Lowther,  the  Whartons  of 
Yorkshire,  the  Watsons  of  Rockingham,  the 
Thynns  of  Longleat,  and  a  hundred  others  of 
tlie  most  opulent  families  in  England.  As  to  his 
book,  we  were  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
should  consider  as  ridiculous,  a  work  which  Coxe 
characterizes  as  exactly  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  own — a  political  history,  accurate  in  dates 
and  figures,  and  of  more  research  than  amusement! 
And  we  have  a  word  more  to  say  for  Churchill. 
Mr.  Macaulay  celebrates  the  institution  in  1660 
of  "the  Royal  Society  destined  to  be  a  chief 
agent  in  a  long  series  of  glorious  and  salutary 
reforms"  in  science.  Of  this  respectable  society 
this  poor  ridiculous  baronet  was  one  of  the  foun- 


Mr.  Macaulay  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  singular 
passage,  strangely  exaggerated  and  misrepresented 
from  one  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  notes  on  Burnet,  in 
the  early  career  of  the  duke,  when  he  had  no  for- 
tune but  his  good  looks  and  sword ; — and  assumes, 
because  the  necessitous  ensign  purchased  an  annu- 
ity with  5000/.  given  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, whose  honor,  such  as  it  was,  he  had  screened 
on  a  very  critical  occasion,  that  this  probably  soli- 
tary instance  of  extreme  lavishness  on  one  side 
and  prudence  on  the  other  was  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  part  and  parcel  of  his  habitual  life,  and  that 
he  was  "  thrifty  even  in  his  vices,"  and  by  rule 
and  habit  "  a  levier  of  contributions  from  ladies 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal  lovers." 

Again,  Marlborough  was  so  early  a  miser  that — 

Already  his  private  drawers  contained  heaps  of 
broad  pieces  which  fifty  years  later  remained  un- 
tOQched. — ^i.  461. 

The  authority  refened  to  for  this  statement  is 
an  ineedote  told  by  Pope,  who  mortally  hated 
Marlbonraghy  to  Spenee — 

One  day,  aa  the  duke  was  looking  over  some  pa- 
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pers  in  his  scrutoire,  he  opened  one  of  the  little 
drawcTs  and  took  out  a  green  purse  and  turned 
some  broad  pieces  out  of  it,  and  aAer  viewing  them 
for  some  time  with  a  satisfaction  that  was  very  vis- 
ible in  his  face  :  "  Cadogan,"  says  he,  '*  observe 
these  pieces  well ;  they  deserve  to  be  observed  ; 
there  are  just  forty  of  them ;  't  is  the  very  first 
sum  I  ever  ^ot  in  my  life,  and  I  have  kept  it  un- 
broken to  this  day." — Spaux,  163. 

But  this  story,  supposing  it  to  have  been  exactly 
told,  retold,  and  written,  would,  as  a  mere  proof 
of  avarice,  defeat  itself,  for  Pope  reproaehes  Marl- 
borough with  the  care  with  which  he  used  to  put 
out  his  money  to  interest,  and  if  Lord  Cadogan  had 
thought  it  a  meanness  he  never  would  have  repeat- 
ed it. 

That  Marlborough  loved  gold  too  well  for  his 
great  glory  we  do  not  deny ;  but  surely  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay might  have  drawn  a  somewhat  higher  in- 
ference out  of  this  particular  incident.  We  cannot 
think  these  "  forty"  coins  were  hoarded  up  from 
their  metallic  value ;  they  were  probably  kept  for 
some  difierent  reason — perhaps  as  precious  relics 
and  remembrances  of  the  beginning  of  indepen- 
dence. Could  not  Mr.  Macaulay 's  charitable 
imagination  figure  to  itself  a  young  man  scant  in 
fortune's  goods,  yet  rich  in  inborn  merit,  conscious 
and  prescient  of  coming  greatnessr— could  he  not 
feel  how  unspeakable  a  blessing  to  such  a  one 
must  have  been  pecuniary  independence,  as  the 
best  safeguard  to  political  honesty  and  freedom — 
the  surest  escape  from  the  degrading  patronage  of 
titled  and  official  mediocrities!  In  the  times  of 
young  Churchill  no  golden  India  opened  her  boun- 
tiful bosom,  to  which  an  aspirant  to  station  and 
fame  might  retire  for  a  while,  to  secure  by  honor- 
able thrifl  an  honorable  independence,  and  ihereby 
the  power  and  liberty,  of  action  to  realize  the 
prospects  of  an  honest  ambition.  Bat  even  if  the 
duke  had  kept  the  pieces  from  the  meanest  motive, 
how  would  that  justify  Mr.  Macaulay's  exagger- 
ation that  already  (t.  e.  1670,  tetat.  SO)  his  private 
drawers  contained  heaps  of  broad  pieces  7 

We  have  entered  into  this  matter  at  a  length 
that  may  appear  disproportionate ;  but  wishing  to 
give  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Macaulay*s  style,  we  think 
we  could  not  do  better  than  by  such  a  prominent 
example.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  dwelt 
on  petty  mistakes  about  poor  persons  when  we  ex- 
pose the  art  by  which  Mr.  Macaulay,  on  the  Mn- 
gle  defect  (if  it  can  be  called  one)  of  economy  in 
so  great  a  character,  raises  sudi  a  superstructure 
of  the  most  sordid  vices.  How  much  not  only 
more  noble  but  more  just  towards  the  duke  was 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  his  personal  and  political  enemy. 
*'A  certain  parasite,"  says  Warton,  '*  who  thought 
to  please  Lord  Bolingto>ke  by  ridiculing  the  avarice 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  stopped  short  by 
that  lord,  who  said,  '  He  was  so  very  great  a  man 
that  I  Ibrgot  he  had  that  vice.'  " 

Having  thus  shown  Mr.  Macanlay's  moAe  of 
dealing  with  what  forms  the  chief  and  most  char- 
acteristic feature  oi  hia  book — its  aneedotical  go*> 
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to  have  spcmtaneously  occurred  to  Mr.  Macaulay. 
See  for  iDStanco  Sir  Jamea'  cleTer  account  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus,  a  complete  hars  d^ceurre,  having 
DO  nearer  connection  with  the  story  than  that 
father  Petre  happened  to  be  a  Jesuit-— but  of  this 
episode  we  find  in  Mr.  Macaulay  an  equally  care- 
ful pendant,  including  all  the  same  topics  whidi 
Mackintosh  had  already  elaborated.       * 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  other  circumstance. 
Both  the  historians  relate  that  Sunderland  had  a 
scheme  for  securing  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  calling  up  the  eldest  sons  of  some  friendly 
lords  and  conferring  English  titles  on  some  Scotoh 
and  Irish  peers  : — 

Mackintosh.  Macaulay. 


He  vna  so  enamored  of 
this  plan,  that  in  a  numer- 
ous compaay  where  the  re- 
sistence  of  the  Upper  House 
was  said  to  be  formidable, 
he  cried  out  to  Lord  Church- 
hill,  "O  silly!  Why,  your 
troop  of  guards  shall  be 
called  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords." 


But  there  was  no  extrem- 
ity to  which  be  was  not  pre- 
pared to  so  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. When  in  a  large  com- 
pany an  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  peers  would 
prove  intractable,  "  Oh,  sil- 
ly," cried  Sunderland,  turn- 
ing to  Churchill;  "your 
troop  of  guards  shall  be 
called  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords."— ii.  317. 

We  do  not  quote  this  as  an  instance  of  sus- 
picious identity,  for  both  copied  the  same  author- 
ity ;  but  to  express  our  doubt  of  the  anecdote 
itself,  which  is  given  in  one  of  Lord  Dartmouth's 
notes  to  Buinet,  as  told  to  him  by  Lord  Bradford. 
We  doubt  because  the  story,  incredible  enough  in 
toto,  (unless  the  words  were  spoken  at  a  different 
time  and  in  some  occasional  allusion,)  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  purpose  in  support  of  which 
it  is  adduced  ;  for  on  an  occasion  in  which  the 
king  and  Sunderland  were  anxious  to  increase 
their  majority  in  the  house  of  lords  by  calling  on 
those  who  were  afterwards  to  sit  there,  and  thus 
avoiding  the  abuse  and  degradation  of  that  high 
honor,  it  would  have  been  an  absolute  contradic- 
tion to  talk  of  overwhelming  the  peerage  with  a 
troop  of  horse  guards.  Of  the  less  violent  pro- 
ceeding— which  is  all  that  we  can  believe  to  have 
been  really  for  a  moment  contemplated  even  by 
such  a  bigot  as  James  and  such  a  knave  as  Sun- 
derland— Mackintosh  slily  takes  occasion  to  re- 
mind his  readers  that  twenty-five  years  aflerwards 
another  ministry  did  something  of  the  same  kind 
— meaning  Queen  Anne's  creation  of  twelve  tory 
peers  in  1711.  Mr.  Macaulay  does  not  follow  his 
leader  in  this  teippting  sneer  at  the  tories — he 
never  before,  we  believe,  abstained  from  anything 
like  a  savory  sarcasm — but  here  he  was  muzzled. 
He  could  not  forget  that  that  administration  which 
raised  him  to  political  eminence,  and  of  which  he 
was  in  return  the  most  brilliant  meteor,  swamped 
the  house  of  lords  by  creations  more  extravagant 
than  Sunderland  ventured  to  dream  of,  and  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  Harley  had  the  cour- 
age to  make.  We  cannot  forget,  nor  does  Mr. 
Macaulay — and  that  remembrance  for  once  silences 
his  hatred  of  the  tories — that  the  Reform  Bill  was 
forced  upon  the  house  of  lords  by  the  menace  of 
muehing  into  it  rather  mor&  than  the  complement 


of  OiurckilVs  troop  of  Horse  Guar^fo— eighty,  or, 
as  was  added,  ''  as  many  more  as  may  be  neces- 
sary"— and  that  in  point  of  &ct  the  Grey  and 
Melbourne  administrations  increased  the  house  of 
lords  by  eighty-nine  peerages,  besides  twenty  pro- 
motions. When  future  historians  come  to  explore 
the  despatehes  of  Baron  Falke  or  Prince  Lieven, 
as  we  now  do  those  of  Barillon  and  Citters,  we 
suspect  that  Mr.  Macaulay  and  his  friends  will 
have  need  of  a  more  indulgent  appreciation  of  po- 
litical difficulties  and  ministerial  necessities  than 
he  is  willing  to  concede  towards  others. 

Perplexing  as  Mr.  Macaulay's  conduct  towards 
Mackintosh  is  on  the  face  of  these  volumes,  it  be- 
comes still  more  incomprehensible  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  July,  1835,  and  republished  in  his 
'Essays,  a  most  laudatory  review  of  this  very 
"  History  of  the  Revolution  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh," to  which  now,  while  making,  as  it  seems, 
such  ample  use  of  it,  he  does  not  condescend  to 
allude.  We  conclude  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
somehow  persuaded  himself  that  that  article  re- 
lieved him  from  the  necessity  of  any  mention  of 
Mackintosh's  History  in  the  pages  of  his  own 
great  and  solid  literary  work.  But  we  cannot 
imagine  how;  and  we  shall  be  curious  to  see 
what  explanation  can  be  given  of  this,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  extraordinary  enigma. 

We  need  not  jendeavor  to  account  for  the  hos- 
tility with  which  Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to  puisne 
several  individual  characters  when  they  are  tories 
— causa  patet — but  he  assails  with  equal  enmity 
some  whigs,  for  his  aversion  to  whom  we  can  see 
no  other  motive  than  that  they  have  been  hitherto 
called  illustrious,  and  by  all  former  writers  sup- 
posed to  have  done  honor  to  their  country.  It 
seems  to  be  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Macaulay*s 
temper  TtQOt  xevr^a  laxxil^eiv,  to  praise  only 
where  others  have  blamed,  and  to  blame  only 
where  others  have  praised.  This,  we  suppose, 
will  give  him  the  character  of  originality — it  is 
certainly  the  only  substantial  originality  in  the 
work.  From  many  examples  of  this  original 
spirit  we  will  select  one— Uie  most  eminent  "  as 
a  prodigy  of  turpitude*^ — one  that  will  be  at  once 
admitted  to  be  the  most  conspicuous,  and  there- 
fore the  fairest  that  we  could  select  as  a  specimen 
— ^the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Him  Mr. 
Macaulay  pursues  through  his  whole  history  with 
more  than  the  ferocity  and  much  less  than  the 
sagacity  of  the  blood-hound.  He  ooounenoes  this 
persecution  even  with  the  duke's  father,  who,  he 
tells  us, 


a  poor  cavalier  baronet  who  haunted  Whitehall  and 
made  himself  ridiculoas  by  publishing  a  dull  and 
affected  folio,  long  forgotten,  in  praise  of  monarchy 
and  monarchs. — i.  459. 

This  last,  we  admit,  must  be  a  serious  offence 
in  the  nostrils  of  Mr.  Macaulay — a  friend  to  the 
monarchy  !  But  though  he  thus  confidently  ooo- 
signs  Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  evezy  spedos  of 
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eoBteoipl,  the  learned  historian  shows  liutt  he 
knows  but  little  about  him.  He  was  not  a  baro- 
net— a  trivial  mistake  as  to  an  ordinary  Sir  Joiin 
or  Sir  James,  but  of  some  importance  when  made 
by  an  ultrarcritical  historian  concerning  so  imme- 
diate an  ancestor  of  the  great  houses  of  Marl- 
borough and  Spenser,  Godolphin  and  Montagu. 
He  was  poor,  it  seems — a  singular  reproach,  as 
we  haye  been  twice  before  obliged  to  observe, 
firom  the  democratic  pen  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  We, 
tories  and  aristocrats  as  we  may  be  thought,  should 
never  have  taken  the  humble  beginnings  of  a  great 
man  as  a  topic  of  contemptuous  reproach  !  but 
even  here  Mr.  Macaulay  overruns  his  game,  for 
if  the  ChuTchills  were  poor,  it  was  from  the  con- 
fiscations of  republican  tyranny.  ,  In  the  "  Cata- 
logue of  LordSj  Knights,  and  Gentlemen  that 
have  compounded  for  their  Estates y^^  printed  in 
1655,  three  years  before  Cromwell's  death,  we 
find  about  2650  names  of  plundered  royalists,  of 
whom  the  fourth  in  amount  of  composition  of  the 
untitled  gentlemen  of  England  is  Mr.  Churchill ; 
and  of  the  whole  catalogue,  including  lords  and 
baronets,  he  stands  the  twenty-eighth,  and  ahead 
of  the  Lowthers  of  Lowther,  the  Whartons  of 
Yorkshire,  the  Watsons  of  Rockingham,  the 
Thynns  of  Longleat,  and  a  hundred  others  of 
the  most  opulent  families  in  England.  As  to  his 
book,  we  were  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
should  consider  as  ridiculous,  a  work  which  Coxe 
characterizes  as  exactly  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay*s  own — a  political  history,  accurate  in  dates 
and  figures,  and  of  more  research  than  amusement! 
And  we  have  a  word  more  to  say  for  Churchill. 
Mr.  Macaulay  celebrates  the  institution  in  1660 
of  *'  the  Royal  Society  destined  to  be  a  chief 
agent  in  a  long  series  of  glorious  and  salutary 
reforms*'  in  science.  Of  this  respectable  society 
this  poor  ridiculous  baronet  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders ! 

Mr.  Macaulay  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  singular 
passage,  strangely  exaggerated  and  misrepresented 
from  one  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  notes  on  Burnet,  in 
the  early  career  of  the  duke,  when  he  had  no  for- 
tune but  his  good  looks  and  sword ; — and  assumes, 
because  the  necessitous  ensign  purchased  an  annu- 
ity with  5000/.  given  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, whose  honor,  such  as  it  was,  he  had  screened 
on  a  very  critical  occasion,  that  this  probably  soli- 
tary instance  of  extreme  lavishness  on  one  side 
and  prudence  on  the  other  was  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  part  and  parcel  of  his  habitual  life,  and  that 
he  was  "  thrifty  even  in  his  vices,"  and  by  rule 
and  habit  "  a  levier  of  contributions  from  ladies 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal  lovers.*' 

Again,  Marlborough  was  so  early  a  miser  that — 

ii/TDodfyhis  private  drawers  contained  heaps  of 
broad  pieces  which  fifty  years  later  remained  un- 
tOQched. — i.  46L 

The  authority  refened  to  for  this  statement  is 
an  ineedote  told  by  Pope,  who  mortally  hated 
Marlborough,  to  Spenee — 

One  day,  as  the  duke  was  looking  over  some  pa- 


pers in  his  scrutoire,  he  opened  one  of  the  little 
drawers  and  took  out  a  green  parse  and  turned 
some  broad  pieces  out  of  it,  and  after  viewing  them 
for  some  time  with  a  satisfaction  that  was  very  vis- 
ible in  his  face  :  **  Cadogan,"  says  he,  **  observe 
these  pieces  well ;  they  deserve  to  be  observed ; 
there  are  just  forty  of  them ;  't  is  the  very  first 
sum  I  ever  got  in  my  life,  and  I  have  kept  it  un- 
broken to  this  d^y.^-^Spaux,  163. 

But  this  story,  supposing  it  to  have  been  exactly 
told,  retold,  and  written,  would,  as  a  mere  proof 
of  avarioe,  defeat  itself,  for  Pope  reproaehes  Marl- 
borough with  the  care  with  which  he  used  to  put 
out  his  money  to'  interest,  and  if  Lord  Cadogan  had 
thought  it  a  meanness  he  never  would  have  repeat- 
ed it. 

That  Marlborough  loved  gold  too  well  for  his 
great  glory  we  do  not  deny ;  but  surely  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay might  have  drawn  a  somewhat  higher  in- 
ference out  of  this  particular  incident.  We  cannot 
think  these  *'  forty"  coins  were  hoarded  up  from 
their  metallic  value ;  they  were  probably  kept  for 
some  difierent  reason — perhaps  as  precious  relics 
and  remembrances  of  the  beginning  of  indepen- 
dence. Could  not  Mr.  Macaulay's  charitable 
imagination  figure  to  itself  a  young  man  scant  in 
fortune's  goods,  yet  rich  in  inborn  merit,  conscious 
and  prescient  of  coming  greatnessr— could  he  not 
feel  how  unspeakable  a  blessing  to  such  a  one 
must  have  been  pecuniary  independence,  as  the 
best  safeguard  to  political  honesty  and  freedom — 
the  surest  escape  from  the  degrading  patronage  of 
titled  and  official  mediocrities  1  In  the  times  of 
young  Churchill  no  golden  India  opened  her  boun- 
tiful bosom,  to  which  an  aspirant  to  station  and 
fiune  might  retire  for  a  while,  to  secure  by  honor- 
able thrift  an  honorable  independence,  and  ihereby 
the  power  and  liberty  of  action  to  realize  the 
prospects  of  an  honest  ambition.  But  even  if  the 
duke  had  kept  the  pieces  from  the  meanest  motive, 
how  would  that  jostify  Mr.  Macaulay's  exagger- 
ation that  already  (i.  e.  1670,  tttai.  30)  his  private 
drawers  contain^  heaps  of  broad  pieces? 

We  have  entered  into  this  matter  at  a  length 
that  may  appear  disproportionate ;  but  wishing  to 
give  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  style,  we  think 
we  could  not  do  better  than  by  such  a  prominent 
example.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  dwelt 
on  petty  mistakes  about  poor  persons  when  we  ex- 
pose the  art  by  which  Mr.  Macaulay,  on  the  Mn- 
gle  defect  (if  it  can  be  called  one)  of  economy  in 
so  great  a  character,  raises  sudi  a  superstructure 
of  the  most  sordid  vices.  How  much  not  only 
more  noble  but  more  just  towards  the  duke  was 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  his  personal  and  political  enemy. 
"A  certain  parasite,"  says  Warton,  *'  who  thought 
to  please  Lord  Bolingbroke  by  ridiculing  the  avarice 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  stopped  short  by 
that  lord,  who  said,  *  He  was  so  very  great  a  man 
that  I  forgot  he  had  that  vice.' " 

Having  thus  shown  Mr.  Macanlay's  oMide  of 
dealing  with  what  forms  the  chief  ami  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  his  book — its  aneedotical  go*> 
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sip — we  shall  now  endeavor  to  exhibit  the  decep- 
tive style  in  which  he  treats  the  larger  historical 
facts ;  in  truth  the  style  is  the  same — a  genera] 
and  unhesitating  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  reality 
to  picturesque  effect  and  party  prejudices.  He 
treats  historical  personages  as  ^e  painter  does  his 
layman — a  supple  figure  which  he  models  into 
what  he  thinks  the  most  striking  attitude,  and 
dresses  up  with  the  gaudiest  colors  and  most  fan- 
tastical draperies. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  condense  into  any  manage- 
able space  the  proofs  of  a  general  system  of  accu- 
mulating and  aggravating  all  that  was  ever,  whether 
truly  or  falsely,  reproached  to  the  tories,  and  alle- 
viating towards  the  whigs  the  charges  which  he 
cannot  venture  to  deny  or  even  to  question.  The 
mode  in  which  this  is  managed  so  as  to  keep  up 
some  show  of  impartiality  is  very  dexterous.  The 
reproach,  well  or  ill  founded,  which  he  thinks 
most  likely  to  damage  the  character  of  any  one  he 
dislikes,  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  hope 
that  the  iteration  will  at  last  be  taken  for  proof, 
such  as  the  perfidy  of  Charles  I.,  the  profligacy 
and  selfishness  of  Charles  II.,  the  cold  and  cruel 
stupidity  of  James,  the  baseness  of  Churchill,  the 
indecent  violence  of  Rochester,  the  contemptible 
subserviency  of  his  brother,  Clarendon,  and  so  on 
through  a  whole  dictionary  of  abuse  on  every  one 
whom  he  takes  or  mistakes  for  a  tory,  and  on  a 
few  whigs  whom  for  some  special  reasons  of  his 
own  he  treats  like  tories.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  finds  himself  reluctantly  forced  to  acknowledge 
even  the  greatest  enormity  of  the  whigs — corrup- 
tion— treason — murder — he  finds  much  gentler 
terms  for  the  facts  ;  selects  a  scapegoat,  some  sub- 
altern villain,  or  some  one  whom  history  has  al- 
ready gibbeted,  "  to  bear  upon  him  all  their  in- 
iquities,*' and  that  painful  sacrifice  once  made,  he 
avoids  with  tender  care  a  recurrence  to  so  disagree- 
able a  subject.  Dalrymple  had  astonished  the 
world  by  discovering  in  the  French  archives  that 
those  illustrious  whigs.  Lord  Russell,  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  their  fellows,  who  had  been  for  near 
a  century  extolled  as  the  purest  patriots  our  coun- 
try had  ever  produced,  were  the  secret  agents  of 
the  King  of  France,  employed  by  him  to  thwart, 
perplex,  and  weaken  the  government,  and,  by  their 
treasonable  intrigues,  under  the  pretence  of  a  par- 
liamentary opposition,  place  the  king  and  the  na- 
tion in  such  difficulties  as  should  disable  them 
from  impeding  the  ambitious  and  oppressive  pro- 
jects of  Louis,  and  what  was  still  more  astounding 
and  humiliating,  that  these  great  patriots  were  not 
only  thus  conspiring  against  the  honor  and  safety 
of  their  country,  but  that  they  were  doing  so  for 
bribes.  We  know  not  to  what  extent  this  shame- 
ful traffic  may  have  gone,  but  we  know  certainly 
but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  it.  Dalrym- 
ple says,  that,  "  although  the  French  ambassadors' 
despatches  in  the  depot  at  Versailles  mention  sev- 
eral accounts  of  moneys  laid  out  by  them  for  polit- 
ical purposes  in  England  between  the  years  1677 
and  1681,  yet  he  finds  only  three  of  them."  The 
first  of  these  is  an  imperfect  and  undated  note  of 


I  some  payments  from  20/.  np  to  1000  goioeas  made 
I  to  some  of  the  less  illustrious  knaves.    The  aeoond 
and  third  are  more  precise  and  important. 

In  the  year  1679  Barillon,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, paid  the  following  persons  the  following 


The  Dake  of  Backingfaam, 
Algernon  Sidney ! 
Mr.  Bui  strode,  (envoy  at  Brassels,) 
Sir  John  Baber,  f  leader  of  the  Presby- 


1000 

Sniseas 

600 

M 

400 

If 

600 

CC 

600 

U 

600 

<l 

600 

«f 

Dal. 

i.  3S1. 

terian  parly.)* 
Mr.  Lylilcton,  (M.  P.,) 
Mr.  Powle,  (M.  P.J 
Mr.  Harbord,  (M.  P.,) 


The  third  account  for  a  subsequent  payment  runs 
thus: — 

Harbord,  (M.  P.,)  600  guineas 

Hampden,  (M.  P.,)  600 

Colonel  Tilus,  (M.  P.,)  600  " 
Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  (executed  for  the 

Kye  House  plot,)  600  " 

Bennett,  (secretary  to  ShaAesbury,)  300  ** 

Hotham,(M.  P.,)  300  « 

Harley,  (M.  P.,)  300  " 

Sacheverell,  (M.  P.,)  300  «* 

Foley,  (M.  P.,)  300  " 

Ride— verv  rich  an^  in  great  credit,  400  •* 

Algernon  Sidney,  600  " 

Herbert,  (M.  P.,)  600  " 

Sir  John  Baber,  600  ** 

Hill,  (M.  P.  ?)  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  600  " 

Boscawen,  (M.  P.,)  600  ** 

"  The  names,"  adds  Dalrymple,  (i.  383,)  "  of 
almost  all  the  above  persons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
journals  of  the  house  of  conunons  as  active  per- 
sons of  that  time."  We  have  added  M.  P.  where 
it  is  known  or  supposed  that  the  person  meant  was 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Ros- 
seirs  name  does  not  appear  in  these  disgraoefol 
lists,  but  he  was  the  leader,  or  more  truly,  we  be- 
lieve, the  tool,  of  this  corrupt  junto — most  of  them 
being  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  plot.  Now 
let  us  see  how  the  historian,  who  is  so  justly  in- 
dignant at  the  pecuniary  dealing  of  Charles  and 
James  with  France,  treats  these  still  more  vile 
transactions  :— 

Communications  were  opened  between  Barilloo, 
the  ambassador  of  Lewis,  and  those  English  politi- 
cians who  had  always  professed,  and  who,  indeed, 
sincerely  felt,  the  greatest  dread  and  dislike  of  the 
French  ascendancy.  The  most  upright  member  of 
the  country  party,  William  Lord  Russell,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  did  not  scruple  to  concert  with  a 
foreign  mission  schemes  for  embarrassing  his  own 
sovereign.  This  was  the  whole  extent  of  Rasaell's 
ofl!ence.  His  principles  and  his  fortunes  alike  raised 
him  above  all  temptations  of  a  sordid  kind ;  but  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  his  as- 
sociates were  less  scrupulous.  It  would  be  vniusl 
to  impute  to  them  the  extreme  wickedness  of  tmng 
bribes  to  injure  their  country.  On  the  contrary, 
they  meant  to  serve  her ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  they  were  mean  and  mddkaU  enough  to 
let  a  foreign  prince  pay  them  for  serving  her. 
Among  those  who  cannot  be  acquitted  of  this  de- 
grading charge  was  one  man  who  is  popularly  con- 
sidered as  the  personification  of  public  spirit,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  some  great  moral  and  inteUeetoal 

*  Sir  John  Baber  was  a  man  of  finesse,  in  potsessioB  w€ 
the  protectorship  at  court  of  the  dissenting  teacho*. — 
North's  Exatnen.    See  Dalrymple,  i.  383. 
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faolts,  has  i.just  cktim  to  be  called  a  hero,  a  philoso- 
pher,  and  a  patriot.  It  is  impossible  to  see  without 
^n  such  a  name  in  the  list  of  the  pensioners  of 
France.  Yet  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that, 
in  our  time,  a  public  man  would  be  thought  lost  to 
all  sense  of  duty  and  of  shame,  who  should  not 
spurn  from  him  a  temptation  which  conquered  the 
Tirtue  and  the  pride  of  Algernon  Sydney. — ^i.  228, 

We  will  not  question  the  very  modest  praise 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  gives  Lord  Russell  of  being 
the  most  upright  of  such  a  party — ^but  when,  afler 
having  seen  even  what  we  Jtave  seen  of  Barillon's 
despatches,  he  talks  of  "  the  virtue  and  pride  of 
Algernon  Sidney," — "  the  hero^  philosopher,  and 
patriot*^ — we  wonder  that  he  had  not  a  word  of 
extenuation  for  the  infinitely  less  disgraceful,  and 
in  every  view  more  venial,  errors  and  frailties  of 
so  many  others  whom  he  has  so  unmercifully 
arraigned.  But  afler  thus  dismissing  Lord  RusselPs 
treason  and  Algernon  Sidney^s  corruption  with  a 
C3nsure  so  gentle  as  to  sound  like  applause,  he 
never  again,  we  believe,  takes  the  least  notice  of 
that  affair,  and  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney 
resume  their  full  lustre  of  patriotism  and  purity. 
Let  us  now  see  how  he  manages  to  find  a  scape- 
goat for  his  illustrious  friends.  In  this  general 
intrigue  there  were,  of  course,  separate  objects 
and  schemes.  One  of  them  is  important  to  our 
present  inquiry.  The  first  minister  at  that  day 
was  Lord  Treasurer  Danby.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  hostile  to  the  projects  of  France ;  but  he 
had  reluctantly  taken  a  part  in  a  negotiation  on 
the  part  of  Charles  with  Ijouis  for  a  subsidy  of 
300,000/.  This  negotiation  had  been  carried  on 
through  Ralph  Montague,  then  our  ambassador  at 
Paris.  Montague  and  Danby  quarrelled ;  and 
Louis,  to  get  rid  of  Danby.  whose  spirit  would 
not  brook  subserviency  to  French  politics,  insti- 
gated Montague  to  '*  ruin"  the  lord  treasurer  by 
divulging  this  negotiation,  which  Montague  did  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and,  being  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  French  paid  patriots,  an  impeach- 
ment was  voted  and  Danby  "  ruined."  For  this 
service  Montague  stipulated  ''  for  100,000  livres 
to  make  sure  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal 
persons  in  the  lower  house  who  may  support  the 
accusation  as  soon  as  it  is  begun ;"  and  for  100,000 
crowns,  or  40,000  livres  a  year,  to  indemnify 
himself  "  for  his  risk  and  the  loss  of  place  that 
must  follow."  (BariUon  to  Louis,  24  Oct., 
1678.)  These  seven  or  eight  members  were 
probably  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list, 
and  there  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  sums 
there  mentioned  were  only  instalments  of  their 
bribes  paid  on  this  account.  Algernon  Sidney  was 
a  principal  agent  in  all  these  transactions,  and  his 
500  guineas  seems  to  have  been  an  annual  pension. 
Dalrymple  pleases  himself  with  the  idea  that 
Louis  cheated  the  traitor,  and  that  Montague  only 
pocketed  50,000  crowns;  certain  it  is  that  he 
grievously  complains  of  the  delay  in  receiving  the 
money,  and  describes  his  patriotic  friends  as  very 
urgent  to  receive  the  balance  of  their  infamous 


wages.  The  whole  transaction  is,  we  believe, 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  corruption  and  impu- 
dence. Danby  impeached,  and  very  likely  (if  an 
accident  had  not  intervened)  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  block  for  negotiating  with  the  King  of 
France  by  the  King  of  £ngland*s  order  a  subsidy 
in  which  Danby  himself  had  no  personal  interest 
— by  patriots  who  were  personally  pensioned  and 
hired  by  the  same  French  king  to  prefer  the 
charge.  Now  hear  Mr.  Macaulay..  He  does 
Danby  a  kind  of  justice,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
Dauby  was  afterwards  a  revolutionist,  but  chiefly, 
we  suspect,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  awaken 
debate  on  a  topic  odious  to  him,  because  disgrace- 
ful to  the  whigs. 

The  French  court,  which  knew  Danby  to  be  its 
mortal  enemy,  artfully  contrived  to  ruin  him  by 
making  him  pass  for  its  friend.  Lewis,  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Ralph  Montapie,  a  faithless  and 
shameless  man  who  had  resided  m  France  as  minister 
from  England,  laid  before  the  house  of  commons 
proofs  that  the  treasurer  had  been  concerned  in  an 
application  made  by  the  court  of  Whitehall  to  the 
court  of  Versailles  for  a  sum  of  money.  This  dis- 
covery produced  its  natural  effect.  The  treasurer 
was,  in  truth,  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  on  account  of  his  delinquencies,  but 
on  account  of  his  merits ;  not  because  he  had 
been  an  accomplice  in  a  criminal  transaction,  but 
because  he  had  been  a  most  unwilling  and  unser- 
viceable accomplice. — i.  332. 

No  mention  here  of  Russell  or  Sidney,  nor 
anywhere  of  Powle  and  the  rest ! — all  the  blame 
laid  on  Montague ;  w^ho  Mr.  Macaulay  omits  to 
tell  us  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Russell,  and 
that  his  impudent  perfidy  was  at  the  Revolution 
acknowledged  and  rewarded  by  the  whigs  by  a 
viscounty  and  an  earldom,  and  soon  afler  by  the 
Dukedom  of  Montague  ;  nor,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection  does  Mr.  Macaulay  again  allude  to 
these  disgraceful  affairs ;  though  it  is  (cum  multis 
aliis)  a  circumstance  surely  as  worthy  of  historical 
notice  as  Lord  Feversham's  china  dish,  that  this 
same  Powle,  the  pensioner  of  France,  was  afler^ 
wards  chosen  speaker  of  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment— as  an  avowed  partisan  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  election  to  the  crown.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  had  accidentally  overlooked 
Dalrymple's  detailed  exposure  of  these  transactions  1 
That  excuse  we  have  an  accidental  proof  that  he 
cannot  make,  for  he  condescends  to  borrow,  with 
an  accuracy  that  could  hardly  be  fortuitous,  the 
very  words  in  which  Dalrymple  opens  the  story : — 

Dalvvmpls.  Macaulay. 

In  the  midst  of  so  moch  The  nation  was  in  such 

combustible    matter,     the  a  temper  that  the  smallest 

train    laid     by    Montague  spark  might  raise  a  flame, 

aad  BariUon  agSinst  I^rd  At  this  conjuncture  fire  was 

Daoby  and  his  master  was  set  in  two  places  at  once  to 

set  on  fire.  the  vast  mass  of  combusti- 
ble matter. 

Our  readers  will  judge  whether  Mr.  Macaulay 
was  not  writing  with  Dalrymple  before  his  eyes, 
and  they  will  judge  also  whether,  in  any  case,  he 
was  justified  in  suppressing — he  so  fond  of  details 
— all  the  most  curious  circumstances  of  the  moit 
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cuTious  story  of  our  annals,  and  which  he  pre- 
tends to  tell. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  urith  the  dispropor- 
tionate space  and  labor  bestowed  on  the  Mon- 
mouth rebellion,  and  the  strange  excess  of  indul- 
gence shown  to  some  and  of  severity  to  others  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  that  wicked  attempt.  The 
secret  of  all  this  is  that  Monmouth ^s  rebellion  was, 
in  fact,  but  the  continuation  and  catastrophe  of  the 
Rye  House  plot.  For  that  plot  Lord  Russell  and 
Algernon  Sidney  had  suffered,  and  these  two 
martjnrs,  having  been  ejirly  canonized  by  the  rev- 
olutionizing whigs,  have  been  still  worshipped 
—though  with  a  less  bold  devotion  since  the  dis 
covery  of  Barillon*s  despatches — ^by  that  same 
party  of  which  the  Russell  family  have  been  from 
the  Revolution  to  this  day  the  great  and  powerful 
head.  All  the  whig  historians,  Fox,  Mackintosh, 
and  now  Mr.  Macaulay,  have  labored  to  revive  and 
maintain  all  the  legal  objections  originally  made  to 
the  proceedings  against  the  Rye  House  conspira- 
tors. He  and  they  endeavor  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground the  intention  of  open  rebellion,  of  which 
at  least  all  the  accused  were  undeniably  guilty, 
whatever  may  be  technically  thought  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  two  leaders  were  convicted 
Now  Monmouth  was  notoriously  One  of  the  most 
active  leaders  of  the  plot ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  intended,  by 
some  at  least  of  its  supporters,  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  the  crown.  His  appearance,  therefore, 
in  open  rebellion,  attended  by  Lord  Grey,  and  the 
other  surviving  members  of  the.  Rye  House  plot, 
becomes  a  strong  confirmation  of  all  that  the 
crown  lawyers  had  alleged  and  crown  witnesses 
proved;  and  therefore  it  is  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
labors  to  show  that  Monmouth  had  no  premed- 
itated design  of  rebellion,  that  he  had  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  public  life,  and  that  he  was  at 
least  a  reluctant  victim  to  tlie  solicitations  and  in- 
stigation of  mischievous  people  about  him.  With 
this  clue  we  can  understand  Mr.  Macaulay^s  treat- 
ment of  Monmouth  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  rebellion ;  his  tenderness  for  Monmouth — his 
indulgence  fur  Lord  Grey,  in  every  way  the  most 
infiimous  of  mankind,  but  the  friend  and  partner 
of  Lord  Russell  in  the  Rye  House  conspiracy — 
and  his  extravagant  hostility  to  Ferguson,  an  In- 
dependent preacher,  the  Judas  of  Dryden's  great 
satire,  a  man  of  furious  temper  and  desperate 
councils,  one  of  the  inferior  Rye  House  conspira- 
tors, on  whom,  as  a  scape-goat,  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  lay  all  the  blame,  first,  of  the  san- 
guinary part  of  the  plot,  and  now  of  Monmouth's 
invasion  and  assumption  of  the  ro3ral  title.  The 
indignation  which  Mr.  Macaulay — as  usual  abusive 
beyond  all  measure  of  taste  or  reason — has  lav- 
ished on  this  man,  already  damned  to  everlasting 
fame  by  the  muse  of  Dryden,  and  more  lately  by 
the  pen  of  Walter  Scott,  (firom  whose  historic^ 
notes  on  Dryden's  **  Absalom  and  Achitopel"  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  largely  and  without  acknowledg- 
ment borrowed,)  reminds  us  of  the  passage  in 
Pop^,  in  which  his  friend,  dissuading  him  from 


satire  in  general,  allows  him  to  be  as  severe  as 
he  pleases  on  Jonathan  Wild — ^i^'ho  had  becm 
hanged  ten  years  before. 

It  has  been  of  course  a  main  point  with  all  the 
whig  historians  to  acquit  the  Prince  of  Orange  of 
any  countenance  to  the  proceedings  of  Monmonth  ; 
but  no  one  has  ventured  to  do  so  in  quite  so  dash- 
ing a  style  as  Mr.  Macaulay.  While  he  wastes 
so  many  pages  on  the  most  trivial  anecdotes,  he 
does  not  even  admit  this  really  interesting  ques- 
tion into  his  text,  but  dismisses  it  contemptuously 
in  a  foot  note  : — 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refute  those  writers  who 
represent  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  an  accomplice 
in  Monmouth's  enterprise. — i.  571. 

It  happens  that  there  is  not  one  of  *'  those  writ- 
ers'' thus  vilipended  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  does 
not,  when  it  happens  to  serve  his  purpose  on  some 
other  point,  admit  as  true  and  worthy  evidence. 
In  a  review  of  two  volumes  it  is  hard  to  be  obliged 
to  give  up  half  a  dozen  pages  to  the  examina- 
tion of  two  lines  ;  and  it  would  take  us  quite  that 
space  to  produce  half  the  authorities  by  which  the 
allegation  which  Mr.  Macaulay  does  not  think 
worth  refuting  is,  we  assert,  completely  estab- 
lished. We  shall,  however,  make  room  for  a 
few  passages  which  we  think  will  show  that,  if 
Mr.  Macaulay  considers  King  William's  charac- 
ter on  this  point  of  any  value,  it  would  have 
been  very  well  worth  while  to  have  answered,  if 
he  could,  that  allegation. 

First,  Dalrymple,  a  whig,  but  an  honest  histo- 
rian, and  the  first  who  gave  us  any  real  insight 
into  the  history  of  those  times,  tells  us  that  aAer 
the  Rye  House  plot — 

Monmouth  was  received  with  kindness  and  re> 
spect,  and  treated  even  with  an  affectation  of  famil- 
iariiy  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  •  • 
*  *  *  From  this  period  the  court  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  every  pci^ 
son  who  had  either  opposed  the  Duke  of  York's 
succession  or  appeared  to  be  attached  to  the  Dnke 
of  Monmouth.  Most  of  those  who  had  followed 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  fortunes,  or  who  desiicd 
to  do  so,  were  provided  for  by  the  prince  in  the 
British  regiments  which  were  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice—circumstances which  only  were  wanting  to 
alienate  forever  the  affections  of  the  two  royal 
brothers  from  the  prince.  They  even  believed 
that  he  had  given  encouragement  to  that  part  oftkt 
Ryehouse  conspiracy  in  which  the  great  men  had 
been  engaged. — Mem,  i.  58. 

Monmouth  retired  to  the  Hague  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  1679,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  claimant  of  the  British  crown  was  but  coldly 
reoeived  by  the  heirs  presumptive.  But  after  a 
few  days,  as  D'Avaox,  the  able  and  well-infomed 
ambasBBdor  of  Lonia  XIV.,  inibnna  us,  William 
obtained  from  Monmouth  a  full  lenuncialioa  of  hit 
pretended  legitimacy — 

And  thereitpon  they  entered  into  a  muhui  engmgo^ 
ment  to  uniie  their  interettM  and  as$iMt  each  oikar^ 
and  it  wai  then  that  was  formed  that  aOiance  wkkk 
has  occasioned  so  many  disorders,  and  which  east 
Monmouth  his  life  caid  James  his  kingdom.'^ 
D'Avaux,  Negotiations,  i.  01. 
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This  important  passage  would  be  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  fact ;  but  from  this  time 
till  the  total  failure  of  Monmouth*s  attempt — five 
or  six  years  later — there  is  hardly  a  despatch  that 
does  not  testify  D'Avaux's  conyiction,  generally 
supported  by  evidence,  that  William  was  already 
playing  his  own  deep  game  behind  Monmouth  as 
a  stalking-horse.  Immediately  after  the  inter- 
Tiew  just  nlentioned  D'Avaux  denounces  to  Louis 
XIV.  the  connections  {liaisuns)  between  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  which,  he 
adds,  "  were  the  foundation  of  the  revolutions 
whkh  afterwards  took  place  in  England,^^ — lb. 
i.  57. 

Mr.  Macaulay  may  ask,  as  other  whig  writers 
have  done,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  should  favor  pretensions  that  were  in- 
consistent with  the  right  of  the  princess? — All 
the  authorities,  all  the  evidence,  and  indeed  com- 
mon sense,  afford  an  easy  answer.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  seen  that  Monmouth  had  personally 
disclaimed  his  pretensions  before  the  prince  would 
receive  him  even  aa  an  ordinary  exile ;  but,  more- 
over, William  had  a  better  security  than  declara- 
tions or  pledges.  He  well  knew  that  Monmouth *s 
claim  was  an  absurdity,  which  might  be  safely 
used  as  an  instrument  that  might  help  to  upset 
James,  but  was  incapable  of  maintaining  itself. 
This  was  William's  policy  as  early  as  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill—- 

As  to  the  Duke  of  Monmonth,'  who  was  acting  in 
the  same  direction  against  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
prince  felt  that  if  the  Duke  of  York  was  once  out  of 
the  way^  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  could  give  him  no 
great  troubie, — D'Avaux,  i.  105. 

This  was  William's  opinion  and  policy  up  to 
the  very  last.  When  the  news  of  Monmouth's 
finst  successes  arrived  in  Holland  D'Avaux  says, 
"  I  wonder  whether  the  prince  still  thinks  that 
Monmouth  can  do  nothing  that  he  cannot  set  right 
again  in  a  moment." — lb,,  vol.  v.,  p.  84.  When, 
however,  in  addition  to  exaggerated  accounts  of 
these  successes,  it  became  known  that  Monmouth 
had  been  proclaimed  king,  D'Avaux  immediately 
observed  a  change  in  William's  deportment. 

Since  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  known  that  M. 
de  Monmouth  has  taken  the  title  of  king,  he  no 
longer  pursues  the  same  course  which  he  did  before ; 
for  it  is  certain  and  evident  that  not  only  did  it  de- 
pend on  him  to  prevent  M.  de  Monmouth  from  send- 
mg  any  vessel  out  of  this  state,  but  that  it  is  also 
true  that  Mr.  Skelton,  having  pointed  out  to  him 
where  M.  de  Monmouth  was,  and  having  begged 
that  he  would  either  arrest  him,  or  at  least  turn  him 
out  of  the  States,  the  Prince  of  Orange  answered  that 
M.  de  Monmouth  was  unjustly  suspected,  and  that 
he  bad  no  connection  with  Argyl  and  the  other  dis- 
Mtftenled  English,  who  were  here.  As  for  myself, 
I  am  persuaded  thftt  the  Prince  of  Orange  believed 
that  Monmouth's  attempt  would  not  go  very  far, 
and  that  all  that  the  rebels  would  do  would  be  but 
to  render  him  (the  prince)  more  necessary  to  the 
King  of  England. — v.  93. 

King  James  himself,  in  his  own  memoirs,  iells 
even  more  distinctly  the  same  story  as  the  French 
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minister.  Dalrymple — adopting  D'Avanx's  evi- 
dence and  reasoning,  and  stating  how  the  Dutch 
authorities — or  rather,  according  to  D'Avanx^  the 
Prince  of  Orange  himself-— evaded  the  request 
of  James'  minister  for  stopping  Monmouth's  ex- 
pedition— thus  accounts  for  the  prince's  conni- 
vance:— 

The  prince  interfered  not,  excusing  himself  because 
his  assistance  was  not  asked;  and,  perhaps,  was 
not  displeased  to  see  one  expose  himself  to  ruin,  who 
had  been  a  rival  to  the  nrincess  for  the  succes- 
sion, and  disturbances  raised  which  he  might  himself 
be  called  to  compose.  He  even  pretended  to  Skelton 
that  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  of  Argyle  and 
Monmouth,  although  he  knew  that  one  was  gone 
and  the  other  just  ready  to  go. — DahrymipU,  56. 

We  have  not  produced  a  tithe  of  the  evidence 
before  us  all  in  the  same  direction,  but  we  think 
we  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  matter  deserved 
to  be  treated  more  seriously  than  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  done.  And  we  have  also  to  complain  of  the 
sly  and  labored  misrepresentation  of  D'Avaux,  by 
which  he  endeavors  to  give  his  own  color  to  Wil- 
liam's reception  of  Monmouth  at  the  Hague.  Ho 
says — 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  had  now 
ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  rival.  They  received  him 
most  hospitably ;  for  they  hoped  that,  by  treating 
him  with  kindness,  they  should  establish  a  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  father.  They  knew  that  pa- 
ternsd  afiection  was  not  yet  wearied  out,  that  letters 
and  supplies  of  money  still  came  secretly  irom 
Whitehall  to  Monmouth's  retreat,  and  that  Charles 
frowned  on  those  who  sought  to  pay  their  court  by 
speaking  ill  of  his  banished  son. — ^i.  530. 

And  for  this  he  quotes  D'Avaux,  who  says  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  indeed  the  contrary,  for  he  com- 
plains that  a  "  belief  prevailed  amongst  the  Dutch 
people  (la  plujMxrt  des  HoUandais)  that  the  atten- 
tions shown  the  duke  were  really  not  displeasing 
to  King  Charles ;"  a  belief  which  D'Avaux  looked 
upon  as  a  deception  on  the  public,  but  he  does  not 
give  the  least  hint  that  the  prince  and  princess 
were  undo*  that  delusion,  and  the  whole  scope  of 
his  despatches  is  to  expose  over  and  over  again  the 
prince's  duplicity  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Macaulay  proceeds  to  paint  with  his  most 
glowing  pencil  the  dutiful  and  respectful  regard 
which  William  showed  to  the  secret  wishes  of 
King  Charles,  by  his  extraordinary  attentions,  to 
his  favorite  son.  The  passage  is  worth  quoting, 
as  a  sample  both  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  style  and  his 
fidelity : — 

The  duke  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  that^  in 
a  very  short  time  if  he  gave  no  new  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure, he  would  be  recalled  to  his  native  land, 
and  restored  to  all  his  high  honors  and  commands. 
Animated  by  such  expectations  he  had  been  the  life 
of  the  Hague  during  Uie  late  winter.  He  bad  been 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  at  a  succession  of  balls 
in  that  splendid  Orange  nail,  which  Uaxes  on  every 
side  with  the  most  obtentatious  coloring  of  Jordaens 
and  Hondthorst.  He  had  introduced  the  English 
country  dance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  ladies, 
and  had  in  his  turn  learned  from  them  to  skate  on 
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the  canals.  The  princess  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  expeditions  on  ice ;  and  the  figare  which  she 
made  there,  poised  on  one  leg,  and  clad  in  pet- 
ticoats shorter  than  are  generally  worn  by  ladies  so 
strictly  decorous,  had  caused  some  wonder  and  mirth 
to  the  foreign  ministers.  The  sullen  gravity  which 
had  been  characteristic  of  the  Stadtholder*s  court 
seemed  to  have  vanished  before  the  influence  of  the 
fascinating  Englishman.  Even  the  stern  and  pen- 
sive William  relaxed  into  good  humor  when  his 
brilliant  guest  appeared. — i.  531. 

For  this  D^Avaux  is  again  quoted,  and  for  this 
time  truly,  as  far  as  the  naked  facts ;  but  most  un- 
truly as  to  the  coloring  given,  the  motives  assigned, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  ;  for  D*  Avaux  expressly 
states  that  all  these  attentions  were  such  manifest 
'*  affectation  on  the  part  of  the  prince  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  could  only  be  intended  as  wanton  insults 
to  the  king,"  {D'Avaux,  iv.  24.)  But  the  more 
immediate  object  was  to  insult  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  that  party  in  England 
which  was  bent  on  the  Exclusion  and  of  which 
Monmouth  was  the  leader ;  and  D^Avaux  goes  on 
to  give  (the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  gala 
picture)  an  account  of  the  harsh  and  tyrannical 
treatment  by  which  the  prince  (hitherto  the  coldest 
of  men,  and  yet  the  most  jealous  of  husbands) 
forced  the  princess  into  these  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  gayety  and  even  of  gallantry,  (ib.  221.) 
One  of  these  stories — so  picturesque  that  M.  Mac- 
aulay  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  copied  it 
if  he  could  hare  reconciled  it  with  his  contem- 
poraneous fictions — deserves  particular  attention  as 
a  clue  to  William's  motives  both  in  his  attentions 
flithis  time  to  Monmouth,  and  as  to  his  ulterior 
.designs  upon  England.  The  30th  of  January — 
4he  martyrdom  of  King  Charles — was  come,  lliis, 
besides  being  recognized  as  a  day  of  humiliation  by 
the  Church  of  EIngland,  to  which  Mary  was  piously 
attached,  waA  still  more  devoutly  observed  by  the 
•royal  family ;  and  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  Charies  always  observed  that  day  by  fasting  and 
seelusien.  A  day  or  two  after  this  D'Avaux  writes 
to  Louis  XIV.  :— 

Your  majesty  knows  how  the  English  are  in  the 
habit  of  observing  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Charles  I.*  On  that  day  the  rrince  of  Orange 
forced  the  princess,  instead  of  her  intended  mourn- 
ing, to  put  on  full  dress ;  he  next,  in  spite  of  her 
entreaties  and  prayers,  forced  her  to  dinner.  The 
princess  was  obliged  to  submit  to  have  all  the  dishes 
Drought  to  her  one  after  another.  'T  is  true  she  ate 
.little,  or  rather,  indeed,  nothing ;  and  in  order  to 
make  public  the  insult  (outrage)  which  he  meant  to 
the  king  by  all  this,  he  forced  her  that  night  to  go 
to  the  playhouse,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  avoid  it. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  though  there  have  been 
plays  foar  times  a  week,  the  prince  has  been  there 
but  twice  before  in  the  last  three  months ;  which 
shows  that  his  going  to  the  play  that  night  was  a 
mere  piece  of  parade. — D^Aoaux,  vi.  263. 

The  secret  of  all  this  evidently  was — the  Ex- 

*  By  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  the  press  this  is  printed  in 
D*Avaiiz  JameM  the  Pint,  and  this  error  has  perhaps 
prevented  the  story's  attracting  as  much  notice  as  it  de- 
serves. Miss  Stricklaod,  in  her  "  Lives  of  the  Qneens,*' 
lias  related  the  anecdote,  and  corrected  the  name. 


elusion  Bill  had  failed.  The  Rye  Honae  plot  had 
not  only  failed,  but  had  united  the  nation  in  loyal^ 
to  the  king  and  the  legitimate  successor.  Jamev 
had  had  two  daughters  by  his  second  wife,  aad 
might  naturally  expect  a  son ;  and  the  country  was 
in  a  state  that  afforded  no  prospect  of  a  change  of 
dynasty ;  but  the  revolutionary  party,  though  quiet, 
were  not  asleep — intrigues  were  on  foot  to  recall 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  His  return  would  have 
led  to  a  new  attempt  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  open  to  William  a  better  chance  of  disturbiog 
the  succession.  Hence  his  affected  kindnesses  to 
Monmouth — hence  the  unseemly  attempt  to  cajole 
the  old  republican  and  regicide  party  by  forcing 
the  princess  to  desecrate  the  anniversary  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  grandfather.  After  this  explanation  we 
beg  our  readers  to  turn  back  and  read  our  extract 
of  Mr.  Macaulay's  account  of  the  fascinating  influ- 
ence of  Monmouth  over  the  pensive  William ! 

We  sincerely  wish  we  had  room  to  exhibit  side 
by  side  all  Mr.  Macaulay^s  cited  authorities  and 
the  use  he  makes  of  them.  Nothing  but  such  a 
collation  could  give  a  perfect  idea  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  style  of  misdating,  garbling,  and  coloring 
acknowleged  facts  as  to  produce  all  the  eflfect  of 
entire  deception  ;  the  object  of  this  complication 
of  misrepresentation  being  to  excite  a  tender  inter- 
est for  the  rebel  Monmouth,  and  to  exculpate  Wil- 
liam from  any  share  in  Monmouth's  design. 

To  all  this  we  have  to  add  a  most  important 
postscript  which  Mr.  Macaulay  passes  over  in  pru- 
dent silence.  William  sufficiently  testified  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  Monmouth^s  attempt  by 
his  favor  to  the  survirors  of  it.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion Lord  Qrey  was  made  an  earl ;  Ferguson — 
*'  Judas" — on  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  pours  forth  all 
the  vials  of  his  wrath  for  his  share  in  Monmouth^s 
proceedings — was  rewarded  with  a  sinecure  place 
of  i^SOO  a  year  in  the  royal  household  ;  and  the 
obscure  printer,  who  had  printed  what  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay calls  "  Monmouth^s  disgraceful  Declara- 
tion,"  took  refuge  with  the  Prince  of  Orange — 
came  back  with  him — was  made  stationer  to  their 
majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. — {Ken- 
nett,  iii.  428.) 

After  so  much  political  detail  it  will  be  some  kind 
of  diversion  to  our  readera  to  examine  Mr.  Macao- 
lay's  most  elaborate  strategic  and  topographical  e^ 
fort,  worked  up  with  all  the  combined  zeal  and  skill 
of  an  ex-secretary-at-war  and  a  pictorial  historiaa 
a — copious  description  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 
Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to  have  visited  Bridgewater 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  result ;  for  it  has 
produced  a  description  of  the  surrounding  country  as 
pompous  and  detailed  as  if  it  had  been  the  scene 
of  some  grand  strategic  operations — a  pvade  not 
merely  unnecessary,  but  absurd*  foit  the  ao-calM 
battle  was  but  a  bungling  skinnish.  Monmouth 
had  intended  to  surprise  the  king's  troops  in  their 
quarters  by  a  midnight  attack,  but  was  stopped  by 
a  wide  and  deep  trench,  of  which  he  was  not  ap- 
prised, called  Bussex  Rhine,  behind  which  tht 
king's  army  lay.     "The  trenches  whidi  diaia 
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the  moor  are,''  Mr.  Macaulay  adds,  **  in  that 
oonntry  called  rJunes.^^  On  each  side  of  this 
ditch  Uie  parties  stood  firing  at  each  other  in  the 
dark.  Lord  Grey  and  the  cavalry  ran  away 
without  striking  a  blow;  Monmouth  followed 
them,  toOf  soon;  for  some  time  the  foot  stood 
with  a  degree  of  courage  and  steadiness  surprising 
in  such  raw  and  half>armed  levies ;  at  last  the 
king's  cavalry  got  round  their  flank,  and  they,  too, 
ran ;  the  king's  foot  then  crossed  the  ditch  with 
little  or  no  resistance,  and  slaughtered,  with 
small  loss  on  their  own  side,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  fugitives,  the  rest  escaping  back  to  Bridge- 
water.  Our  readers  will  judge  whether  such  a 
skirmish  required  a  long  preliminary  description 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Macaulay  might 
just  as  usefully  have  described  the  plain  of  Troy. 
Indeed,  at  the  close  of  his  long  topographical  and 
etjrmological  narrative  Mr.  Macaulay  has  the  tardy 
candor  to  confess  that — 

little  is  now  to  be  learned  by  visiting  the  field  of 
battle,  for  the  face  of  the  country  has  been  greatly 
changed,  and  the  old  Bussex  Rhine,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  great  struggle  took  place,  has  long 
disappeared. 

This  is  droll.  After  spending  a  deal  of  space 
and  fine  writing  in  describing  the  present  pros- 
pect, he  concludes  by  telling  us  candidly  it  is  all 
of  no  use,  for  the  whole  scene  has  changed.  This 
is  like  Walpole's  story  of  the  French  lady  who 
asked  for  her  lover's  picture;  and  when  he 
demurred,  observing  that,  if  her  husband  were  to 
see  it,  it  might  betray  Uieir  secret — "  Oh  dear, 
no,"  she  said — just  like  Mr.  Macaulay — "  I  mil 
have  the  picture,  but  it  need  not  be  like  !  " 

But  even  as  to  the  change,  we  again  doubt 
Mr.  Macaulay's  accuracy.  The  word  RUne  in 
Somersetshire,  as  perhaps — panm  camponere  mag- 
nis — in  the  great  Crerman  river,  means  running 
water,  and  we  therefore  think  it  very  unlikely 
that  a  running  stream  should  have  disappeared ; 
but  we  also  find  in  the  ordnance  survey  of  Somer- 
setshire, made  in  our  own  time,  the  course  and 
name  of  Busseck^s  Rhine  distinctly  laid  down  in 
front  of  Weston,  where  it  probably  ran  in  Mon- 
mouth's day ;  and  we  are  further  informed,  in  re- 
turn to  some  inquiries  that  we  have  caused  to  be 
made,  that  the  Rhine  is  now,  in  1849,  as  visible 
and  well  known  as  ever  it  was. 

But  this  grand  piece  of  the  military  topography 
of  a  battle-field  where  there  was  no  battle  must 
have  its  picturesque  and  pathetic  episode,  and  Mr. 
Macaulay  finds  one  well  suited  to  such  a  novel. 
When  Monmouth  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attempt 
10  surprise  the  ro3ral  army,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  willing 
(for  a  purpose  which  we  shall  see  presently)  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  duke  let  the  whole  town 
into  his  secret : — 

That  an  atttack  was  to  ne  made  under  cover  of 
the  night  was  no  secret  to  Bridgewater.  The  town 
was  full  of  women,  who  had  repaired  thither  by 
hundreds  from  the  surrounding  region  to  see  their 
husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and  broUiers  once  more. 
There  were  many  sad  partings  that  day ;  and  many 


parted  never  to  meet  again.  The  report  of  the  in- 
tended attack  came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  girl  who 
was  zealous  for  the  king.  Though  of  modest 
character,  she  had  the  courage  to  resolve  that  she 
would  herself  bear  the  intelligence  to  Feversham. 
She  stole  out  of  Bridgewater,  and  made  her  way 
to  the  royal  camp.  But  that  camp  was  not  a  place 
where  female  innocence  could  be  safe.  Even  the 
officers,  despising  alike  the  irregular  force  to  which 
they  were  opposed,  and  the  negligent  general  who 
commanded  them,  had  indulged  largely  in  wine, 
and  were  ready  for  any  excess  of  licentiousness 
and  cruelty.  One  of  them  seized  the  unhappy 
maiden,  refused  to  listen  to  her  errand,  and  brutally 
outraged  her.  She  fled  in  agonies  of  rage  and 
shame,  leaving  the  wicked  army  to  its  doom. — ^i. 
006,7. 

— the  doom  of  the  wicked  army,  be  it  noted  en 
passant,  being  a  complete  victory.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay cites  Kennett  for  this  story,  and  adds  that  he 
is  ^^ forced  to  believe  the  story  to  be  true,  because 
Kennett  declares  that  it  was  communicated  to  him 
in  the  year  1718  by  a  brave  officer  who  fought  at 
Sedgemoor,  and  had  himself  seen  the  poor  girl 
depart  in  an  agony  of  distress." — lb. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  value  of  an  anony- 
mous story  told  three-and-thirty  years  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Sedgemoor.  The  tale  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  notorious  facts  and  dates,  and  indeed  by  its  in- 
ternal absurdity.  We  know  from  the  clear  and 
indisputable  evidence  of  Wade,  who  commanded 
Monmouth's  infantry,  all  the  proceedings  of  that 
day.  Monmouth  no  doubt  intended  to  move  that 
night,  and  made  open  preparation  for  it,  and  the 
partings  so  pathetically  described  may  have,  there- 
fore, taken  place,  and  the  rather  because  the  in- 
tended movement  was  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country  altogether — not  to  meet  the  king's  troops, 
but  to  endeavor  to  escape  them  by  a  forced  march 
across  the  Avon  and  into  Gloucestershire.  So  far 
might  have  been  known.  But  about  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon  Monmouth  received  intelligence  by 
a  spy  that  the  king's  troops  had  advanced  to 
Sedgemoor,  but  had  taken  their  positions  so  inju- 
diciously, that  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  sur- 
prising them  in  a  night  attack.  On  this  Mon- 
mouth assembled  a  council  of  war,  which  agreed 
that,  instead  of  retreating  that  night  towards  the 
Avon  as  they  had  intended,  they  should  advance 
and  attack,  provided  the  spy,  who  was  to  be  sent 
out  to  a  new  reconnoissance,  should  report  that 
the  troops  were  not  intrenched.  We  may  be  sure 
that — as  the  news  only  arrived  at  three  in  the 
aflemoon — the  assembling  the  council  of  war— 
the  deliberation — the  sending  back  the  spy — ^his 
return  and  another  deliberation — ^must  have  pro- 
tracted the  final  decision  to  so  late  an  hour  that 
evening,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the 
change  of  the  design  of  a  march  northward  to  that 
of  an  "  attack  to  be  made  undercover  of  the  night," 
could  have  been  that  mormng  no  secret  in  Bridge- 
water.  But  our  readers  see  it  was  necessary  for 
Mr.  Macaulay  to  raise  this  fable,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  poor  girl's  knowing  so  important  a 
secret.  So  far  we  have  argued  the  case  on  BIr. 
Macaulay's  own  showing,  which,  we  confess,  wai 
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very  incautious  on  our  part ;  but  on  turning  to  his 
authority  we  find,  as  usual,  a  story  essentially 
different.    Bennett  says — 

A  brave  captain  in  the  horse  guards,  now  living, 
(1718,)  was  in  the  action  at  S^gemoor,  and  gave 
roe  this  account  of  it : — That  on  Sunday  manung, 
July  5,  a  young  woman  came  from  Monmouth's 
quarters  to  give  notice  of  his  design  to  surprise  the 
king's  camp  that  night;  bat  this  young  woman  be- 
ing carried  to  a  chief  officer  in  a  neighboring  Tillage, 
she  was  led  up  stairs  and  debauched  by  him,  and, 
coming  down  in  a  great  fright  and  disorder,  (as  he 
himself  saw  her,)  she  went  back,  and  her  message 
was  not  told. — KmneU^  iii.  433. 

This  knocks  the  whole  story  in  the  head.  Ken- 
nett  was  not  aware  (Wade's  narrative  not  being 
published  when  he  wrote)  that  the  king's  troops 
did  not  come  in  sight  of  Sedgemoor  till  about  three 
o'clock  P.  M.  of  that  Sunday  on  the  early  morning 
of  which  he  places  the  girl's  visit  to  the  camp, 
and  it  was  not  till  late  that  same  evening  that  Mon- 
mouth changed  his  original  determination,  and 
formed  the  sudden  resolution  with  which,  to  sup- 
port Kennett's  story,  the  whole  town  must  have 
been  acquainted  at  least  twelve  hours  before. 
These  are  considerations  which  ought  not  to  have 
escaped  a  philosophical  historian  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage, which  Kennett  had  not,  of  knowing  the 
exact  time  when  these  details  occurred. 

But,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  we  had  not 
had  the  complete  refiitation  afforded  by  the  dates, 
would  it  not  have  occurred  to  a  man  of  conunon 
sense,  and,  above  all,  to  one  reluctant  to  believe 
the  story,  to  test  its  probability  by  asking  whether 
there  M^as  no  other  person  more  likely  to  convey 
the  intelligence  in  such  a  state  of  afiairs  than  a 
poor  girl  ?  Even  if  she  only  had  by  any  strange 
chance  known  such  a  secret,  had  she  no  father^no 
brother— no  friend,  to  convey  it  more  surely,  more 
credibly,  and  more  safely?  *' But  that  was  no 
place  where  fbmale  innocence  could  be  safe."  Was 
there  ever  any  camp  into  which  "  female  innocence" 
could  safely  venture  at  such  a  perilous  hour,  and 
on  such  a  sleeveless  errand  ?  Tlie  fable,  however, 
has  its  moral ;  it  teaches  us  to  wonder  at  the  in- 
tensity of  party  spirit  which,  afler  the  lapse  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  not  merely /aro^#  such  a  mind 
as  Mr.  Macaulay's  to  beHevey  but  leads  him  to  bol- 
ster up  by  adventitious  touches  of  his  own  elo- 
quence, so  flagrant  an  impossibility. 

The  last  part  of  this  romance  to  which  we  can 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  persona]  character  of  King  Wil- 
liam, so  indiscreet  as  to  surprise  us  exceedingly. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  most  obvious  purpose  in  this  very 
strange  attempt  is  to  double-gild  his  idol ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  satisfied,  as  the  world  has  hitherto 
been,  with  considering  William  III.  as  a  great 
soldier  and  statesman  and  the  opportune  though 
irregular  instrument  of  a  necessary  revolution,  he 
endeavors  to  show  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  choice 
which  the  country  is  represented  as  having  made 
of  him,  by  his  private  virtues,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  concurrence  in  his  election  of  the  legii.^tie 


successor,  his  affectionate  and  devoted  wife,  who, 
apart  from  all  political  and  above  all  selfidi  con- 
siderations, was  but  too  happy  to  see  the  thrcme, 
which  strict  law  would  have  conferred  on  her 
alone,  shared  with  the  man  of  her  heart  This  is 
of  course  the  indispensable  conclusion  of  all  ro- 
mances, but  we  confess  the  denouement  seems 
here  somewhat  forced  and  unnatural.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  Mary  was  an  obedient,  if  not  a  lov- 
ing, wife ;  and  that  she  willingly,  gladly  admitted 
William  to  a  participation  of  her  royal  rights— 
not  from  romantic  affection,  but  for  tliis  plain  and 
paramount  reason,  that  without  his  sword  she 
would  have  had  no  rights  to  share.  That  stoard  it 
was  which  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  which  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  and  its  parties  so  long  seemed 
to  puzzle  themselves.  Mr.  Macaulay  states  fully 
and  more  clearly  and  fairly  than  is  usual  with  him, 
the  various  expedients  that  were  proposed  and  the 
various  arguments  that  were  urged  for  the  supply- 
ing the  place  of  the  absent  king.  The  archbishop 
and  the  high  tories  proposed  a  regency,  which 
would  have  preserved  their  nominal  allegiance  to 
the  king.  Danby  and  the  moderate  whigs  and 
tories  were  for  the  plainer  and,  under  such  cii^ 
cumstances,  the  sounder  course  of  considering 
James'  abdication  as  a  civil  death,  apd  calling  the 
next  heir,  Mary,  to  the  throne.  The  old  repub- 
lican party  would  rather  not  have  had  a  monarchy 
at  all ;  but  if  a  monarch,  one  whose  title  should 
not  be  legitimate ;  and  Mr.  Macaulay  takes  great 
pains  to  show  that  Halifax  and  the  Trimmeis,  the 
party  that  seemed  finally  to  decide  the  question, 
were  the  more  disposed  for  electing  William  on 
the  republican  principle  of  breaking  the  line  of 
succession.  But  in  fact  this  last  argument  was  a 
mere  pretence  to  conceal  the  duress  under  which 
they  really  had  no  alternative  but  the  choice  of 
William.  All  these  eloquent  debates  and  all  Mr. 
Macaulay's  ingenious  argumentations  only  en- 
wreathe  the  steel.  William  might  say — bp  ftv^tov 
Mladi  Tor  ii&op  ^o^ijoot — *'  You  may  co?er  my 
sword  with  rhetorical  garlands,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  a  sword  ;  and  if  you  will  have  its  protection 
you  must  submit  to  its  power."  And  as  the  bulk 
of  his  special  adherents  were  of  the  old  republican 
regicide  and  Rye  House  party,  they  not  only  would 
have  had  no  compunction  in  submitting  even  to  his 
forcible  seizure  of  the  crown,  but  would  have  much 
preferred  that  to  the  execution  of  the  threat  by 
which  William  finally  stifled  their  various  differ- 
ences— namely,  that,  if  they  did  not  make  him 
king,  he  would  retire  with  his  army  and  leave  all 
parties  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Jacobite  restora-  * 
tion.  It  was  chiefly,  we  think,  with  a  view  of 
throwing  a  kind  of  veil  over  this  real  state  of  the 
case,  not  very  creditable  to  the  revolution  whigs,  oor 
very  grateful  to  the  national  pride  of  any  English- 
man, that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  indiscreetly,  we  Uiink, 
recalled  attention  to  the  conjugal  relations  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary. 

For  a  time  William  was  a  negligent  hosband. 
He  was  indeed  drawn  away  from  his  wife  by  other 
women,  particularly  by  one  of  her  ladies,  ^^i^M^ 
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VilliexB,  who,  thooffh  destitute  of  penonal  attne^ 
tions,  and  diafigured  by  a  hideous  squint,  possessed 
talents  which  well  fitted  her  to  panake  his  cares. 
He  was  indeed  ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  conceal  them ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  pre- 
cautions, Mary  well  knew  that  he  was  not  strictly 
faithful  to  her.— ii.  174. 

All  this  is  sadly  misrepresented.  It  was  not 
for  a  time — he  was  not  ashamed  of  and  took  no 
pains  to  conceal,  his  infidelity !  The  amour  with 
Elizabeth  Yilliers  began  immediately  after  his 
marriage,  and  continued  notoriously  during  all 
Mary*s  life.  He  even  made  her  husband  Earl  of 
Orkney,  as  Charles  II.  had  made  the  husband  of 
Barbara  Yilliers  Earl  of  Castlemaine ;  and  m  1697 
he  made  her  grants  of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland 
so  scandalous  that  they  were  rescinded  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  in  short,  as  Miss  Strickland  says, 
**  Elizabeth  Yilliers  was  the  canker  of  Mary*s 
peace  from  her  marriage  to  her  graye." — jLife  of 
Mary,  ii.  303.  But  we  decline  pursuing  a  sub- 
ject eren  more  disagreeable  than  is  here  stated ; 
and  we  pass  on  to  a  less  unpleasant  cause  of  the 
estrangement.  This,  we  are  told,  was  William's 
uneasiness  at  the  awkwardness  of  his  future  po- 
sition as  king-consort.     Mary 

had  been  nineyears  married  before  she  discovered 
the  cause  of  William's  discontent ;  nor  would  she 
ever  have  learned  it  from  himself.  In  general  his 
temper  inclined  him  rather  to  brood  over  his  griefs 
than  give  utterance  to  them;  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case  his  lips  were  sealed  with  a  very  natural 
delicacy. — ^ii.  175. 

This  admission  shows  at  what  a  remote  period, 
and  with  what  a  distant  chanoe,  William  began  to 
pine  after  the  crown  of  England,  and  would  go 
iar  to  convict  him  of  all  the  intrigues  against  the 
governments  of  Charles  and  James,  from  which 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  other  parts  of  this  book,  so  zeal- 
ously labors  to  exculpate  him.  The  sequel  of  the 
story  is  more  romantic.  It  was  after  nine  years 
of  nnhappiness  firom  moral  causes  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  and  *'  brooding  discontent"  from  political 
reveries  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  that,  by  the 
lucky  arrival  of  an  English,  or  rather  Scotch,  par- 
son, who  was  travelling  in  the  Low  Countries, 
'*  three  words  of  frank  explanation"  were  elicited 
and  cured  all  in  a  moment.  A  complete  recon- 
ciliation was  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  Gil- 
bert Burnet ; — 

Burnet  plainly  told  the  princess  what  the  feeling 
was  which  preyed  upon  her  husband's  mind.  She 
learned  for  the  first  time,  with  no  small  astonish- 
ment, that,  when  she  became  Queen  of  England, 
William  would  not  share  her  throne.  She  wannly 
declared  that  there  was  no  proof  of  conjugal  sub- 
mission and  afiection  which  she  was  not  ready  to 
give.  Burnet,  with  many  apologies  and  with  solemn 
protestations  that  no  human  being  had  put  words 
mto  his  mouth,  informed  her  that  the  remedy  was 
in  her  own  hands.  She  might  easily,  when  the 
crown  devolved  on  her,  induce  her  Parliament  not 
only  to  give  the  reffal  title  to  her  husband,  but  even 
to  transfer  to  him  by  a  legislative  act  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  *'  But,"  he  added, 
"  your  royal  highness  ought  to  consider  well  before 


yon  announce  any  such  resolution.  For  it  is  a  res- 
olution which,  having  oooe  been  announced,  cannot 
safely  or  easily  be  retracted."  **  I  want  no  time 
for  consideration,"  answered  Mary.  '^  It  is  enough 
that  I  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  regard 
for  the  prince.  Tell  him  what  I  say ;  and  bring 
him  to  me  that  he  may  hear  it  from  my  own  hps." 
Burnet  went  in  quest  of  William.  But  William 
was  many  miles  o/f  after  a  stag.  It  was  not  till  the 
next  day  that  the  decisive  interview  took  place.  **  I 
did  not  know  till  yesterday,"  said  Mary,  '*  that 
there  was  such  a  difference  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  the  laws  of  God.  But  I  now  promise 
you  that  you  shall  always  bear  rule ;  and,  in  return, 
t  ask  only  this,  that,  as  I  shall  observe  the  precept 
which  enjoins  wives  to  obey  their  husbands,  you 
will  observe  that  which  enjoins  husbands  to  love 
their  wives."  Her  generous  afi*ection  completely 
gained  the  heart  of  William.  From  that  time  tiU 
the  sad  day  when  he  was  carried  away  in  fits  from 
her  dying  bed,  tliere  was  entire  friendship  and  con- 
fidence l^tween  them.  Many  of  her  letters  to  hhn 
are  extant ;  and  they  contain  abundant  evidence  that 
this  man,  unamiable  as  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  beautiful 
and  virtuous  woman,  bom  his  superior,  with  a  pas- 
sion fond  even  to  idolatry. — ii.  180,  181. 

Burnet  assures  us  that  William's  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Mary  was  passionate,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  when  the  discontent  that  had  been  so 
long  brooding  in  his  mind  was  removed  he  may 
have  become  more  sensible  to  the  charms  of  Mary's 
person,  and  the  strength  and  accomplishments  of 
her  mind  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  find  it  difiicult 
to  imagine  a  passion  "  fond  even  to  idolatry,"  at 
once  so  suddenly  and  yet  so  permanently  produced. 
And  how?  By  contrition  on  the  part  of  the  prof- 
ligate husband,  and  condonation  on  the  part  of  the 
appeased  wife  ?  Not  at  all :  but  by  setting  the 
husband's  mind  at  ease  as  to  his  future  position  in 
a  distant  and  not  very  probable  political  event. 
Burnet — though  his  interest  and  feelings  would 
lead  him  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr.  Macaulay, 
namely,  to  magnify  William  and  justify  his  artful 
and  selfish  conduct  in  his  pursuit  of  the  crown — 
yet  still  he  preserves  a  kind  of  mbderation  which 
gives  hb  account  a  di^rent  and  a  less  unnatural 
appearance.  He  begins  with  an  introductory  an- 
ecdote of  great  significance,  wholly  omitted  by 
Mr.  Macaulay.  He  describes  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  princess  and  himself  in  which  he  blamed 
M.  Jurieu  for  having  written  with  acrimony  and 
indecency  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
princess  took  Jurieu's  part,  and  said  "  that  if 
princes  would  do  ill  things,  they  must  expect  that 
the  world  will  do  justice  on  their  memory,  since 
they  cannot  reach  Uieir  persons  ;  that  were  but  a 
small  suffering,  fiir  short  of  what  others  suffered 
at  their  hands,^^  (i.  693.)  One  easily  understands 
the  meaning  of  these  last  words  in  the  mouth  of  a 
neglected  wife.  Burnet  goes  on  to  say  that  some 
time  after  this 

I  found  the  prince  was  resolved  to  make  use  of 
me.  •  •  •  That  which  fixed  me  in  their  con- 
fidence was  the  liberty  I  took,  in  a  private  conver- 
sation with  the  princess,  to  ask  her  what  she  in- 
tended the  prince  should  be  if  she  came  to  the 
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crown.  She,  who  was  new  to  all  matters  of  that 
kind,  did  not  understand  my  meaning,  but  fancied 
that  whateyer  accrued  to  her  would  likewise  accrue 
to  him  in  the  right  of  marriage. — lb. 

We  must  pause  to  observe  that  Mary  was  now 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had  been 
married  above  nine  years,  had  always  had  English 
chaplains  and  attendants,  and  "  was,"  says  Mr. 
Macaulay,  '*  a  woman  of  good  natural  abilities, 
had  been  educated  by  a  bishop,  was  fond  of  Ids- 
tory  and  poetry,  and  was  regarded  by  very  emi- 
nent men  as  a  superior  woman,"  (i.  394.)  Yet 
Burnet  and  Mr.  Macaulay  would  have  us  believe 
that,  until  the  prince  "  resolved  to  make  use"  of 
him,  Mary  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  her  position 
as  heiress  of  the  crown.  It  is  much  more  proba- 
ble that  Mary,  like  a  sensible,  ambitious  woman 
as  she  was,  knew  her  position  perfectly  well ;  but, 
seeing  the  crisis  to  which  afl^rs  were  coming  in 
England,  had  for  their  common  interest  resolved 
to  gratify  William,  and  had  taken  advantage  of 
Burnetts  intervention  for  that  purpose. 

Burnet,  however,  according  to  his  own  story, 
explained  to  her  her  special  rights,  the  cases  of 
Henry  YII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  Philip  and 
Mary  ;  adding  : — 

That  a  titular  kingship  was  no  acceptable  thing, 
especially  if  it  was  to  depend  on  another's  life. — 
She  desired  me  to  propose  a  remedy.  I  told  her 
the  remedy,  if  she  could  bring  her  mind  to  it,  was 
to  be  contented  to  be  his  wife,  and  to  engage  her- 
self to  him  that  she  would  give  him  the  real  au- 
thority  as  soon  as  it  came  into  her  hands,  and 
endeavor  effectually  to  get  it  legally  invested  in 
him  for  life.  This  would  lay  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion on  him  possible,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
perfect  union  between  them,  which  had  been  of 
late  a  little  embrmkd, 

Mary  without  hesitation  resolved  to  take  Bur- 
net's advice,  and  sent  him  on  the  moment  to  bring 
William  to  her,  that  she  might  explain  her  inten- 
tion with  her  own  lips. 

He  was  that  day  a-honting  [off  after  a  stag]. 
The  next  day  I  acquainted  him  with  all  that  had 
passed,  and  carried  him  to  her ;  where  she  in  a 
very  frank  manner  told  him  that  she  did  not  know 
that  the  laws  of  England  were  so  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  as  I  hul  informed  her :  she  did  not 
think  that  the  husband  was  ever  to  be  obedient  to 
tlie  wife  :  she  promised  him  he  should  always  bear 
rule  :  and  she  asked  only  that  he  would  obey  the 
command  of  '*  husbands,  love  your  wives,^^  as  she 
should  do  that  of  '*  wives,  be  obedient  to  your  hus- 
bands." From  this  lively  introduction  we  entered 
into  a  long  discourse  of  the  affairs  of  England. 
JBoth  seemed  well  pleased  with  me,  and  with  all  I 
had  suggested :  but  such  was  the  prince's  cold  way 
that  he  said  not  one  word  to  me  upon  it  that  looked 
like  acknowledgment. — lb. 

This  affiirds  the  true  clue  to  the  whole  of  Wil- 
liam's conduct  with  reference  to  the  revolution.  He 
had  resolved — ^we  cannot  guess  how  early — ^to  be 
King  of  England  in  his  own  right — Marte  sua,  he 
might  emphatically  say.  Nor  do  we  call  this  the 
darkest  stain  on  his  history ;  it  was  a  natural  feel 


ing  in  a  careless  husband  and  an  ambitious  prince ; 
to  many  it  may  seem  the  more  excusable  from  Wil- 
liam's being,  in  his  own  right,  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown  afler  has  wife  and  her  sister ;  and,  as  regaids 
public  interests,  we  doubt  whether  the  expulsion  of 
James — absolutely  necessary  for  the  religioa  and 
liberties  of  England — could  have  been  otherwise 
accomplished  and  maintained.  Our  country  profited 
by  the  selfish  policy  of  William — but  it  is  a  fiilsifi- 
cation  of  historical  fact  to  pretend  that  his  policy 
was  guided  by  zeal  for  the  liberties  and  Church  of 
England,  which  he  really  felt  as  little  as  James, 
though,  fortunately  for  us,  it  suited  his  personal 
ambition  to  profess  it.  We  owe  him  and  his  "  glo- 
rious memory"  public  gratitude,  but  we  cannot 
regard  his  personal  character  or  conduct  with  either 
afilection  or  respect— still  less  can  we  accept  the 
extravagant  glorifications  of  every  point — even  the 
worst— of  his  character,  by  Mr.  Macaulay. 

We  must  here  conclude.  We  have  exhausted 
OUT  time  and  our  space,  but  not  our  topics.  We 
have  selected  such  of  the  more  prominent  defects 
and  errors  of  Mr.  Macaulay  as  were  manageable 
within  our  limits ;  but  numerous  as  they  are,  we 
beg  that  they  may  be  considered  as  specimens  only 
of  the  infinitely  larger  assortment  that  the  volnmea 
would  afiford,  and  be  read  not  merely  as  individual 
instances,  but  as  indications  of  the  general  style  of 
the  work,  and  the  prevailing  animus  of  the  writer. 
We  have  chiefly  directed  our  attention  to  points  of 
mere  historical  inaccuracy  and  infidelity ;  but  they 
are  combined  with  a  greater  admixture  of  other — 
we  know  not  whether  to  call  them  literary  or  moral 
defects,  than  the  insulated  passages  sufficiently  ex- 
hibit. These  faults,  as  we  Chink  them,  but  which 
may  to  some  readers  be  the  prime  Aiscinations  of 
the  work,  abound  on  its  surfiice.  And  their  very 
number  and  their  superficial  prominence  constitute 
a  main  charge  against  the  author,  and  prove,  %e 
tliink,  his  mind  to  be  unfitted  for  the  severity  of 
historical  inquiry.  He  takes  much  pains  to  parade 
— perhaps  he  really  believes  in — his  impartiality, 
with  what  justice  we  appeal  to  the  foregoing  pages ; 
but  he  is  guOty  of  a  prejudice  as  injurious  in  its 
consequences  to  truth  as  any  political  bias.  He 
abhors  whatever  is  not  in  itself  picturesque,  while 
he  clings  with  the  tenacity  of  a  novelist  to  the 
piquant  and  the  startling.  Whether  it  be  the  bou- 
doir of  a  strumpet  or  the  death-bed  of  a  monarch — 
the  strong  character  of  a  statesman-warrior  aboond- 
ing  in  contrasts  and  rich  in  mystery,  or  the  personal 
history  of  a  judge  trained  in  the  Old  Bailey  to  vul- 
garize and  ensanguine  the  King's  Bench — ^he  luxu- 
riates with  a  vigor  and  variety  of  language  and 
illustration  which  renders  his  "  History"  an  atuae- 
tive  and  absorbing  story-book.  And  so  spontane- 
ously redundant  are  these  errors— so  inwoven  in  the 
very  texture  of  Mr.  Maeanlay 's  mind — ^that  he  seems 
never  able  to  escape  from  them.  Even  after  the 
reader  is  led  to  believe  that  all  that  can  be  said 
either  of  praise  or  vituperation  as  to  character,  of 
voluptuous  description  and  minute  delineation  as  to 
fiu;t  and  ciicumstanoe,  has  been  passed  in  iwfmw 
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before  him — ^wKen  a  new  subject,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  started — all  at  once  the  old  theme  is  re- 
newed, and  the  old  ideas  are  redressed  in  all  the 
afflaent  imagery  and  profuse  eloquence  of  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  so  eminent  a  master.  Now  of  the 
fancy  and  fashion  of  this  we  should  not  complain — 
quite  the  contrary — ^in  a  professed  novel ;  there  is 
a  theatre  in  which  it  would  be  exquisitely  appropri- 
ate and  attractive  ;  but  the  temple  of  history  is  not 
the  floor  for  a  morrisnlance — ^the  muse  Clio  is  not 
to  be  worshipped  in  the  halls  of  Terpsichore.  We 
protest  against  this  species  of  carmval  history ;  no 
more  like  the  reality  than  the  Eglintoun  Tourna- 
ment or  the  Costume  Quadrilles  of  Buckingham 
Palace ;  and  we  deplore  the  squandering  of  so  much 
melodramatic  talent  on  a  subject  which  we  have 
hitherto  reverenced  as  the  figure  of  Truth  arrayed  in 
the  simple  garments  of  Philosophy.  We  are  ready 
to  admit  an  hundred  times  over  Mr.  Macaulay *s  lit- 
erary powers — ^brilliant  even  under  the  affectation 
with  which  he  too  frequently  disfigures  them.  He 
is  a  great  painter,  but  a  suspicious  narrator ;  a  grand 
proficient  in  the  picturesque,  but  a  very  poor  pro- 
fessor of  the  historic.  These  volumes  have  been, 
and  his  future  volumes  as  they  appear  wiU  be,  de- 
voured with  the  same  eagerness  that  OUver  Tunst 
or  Vanity  Fair  excite — with  the  same  quality  of 
zest,  though  perhaps  with  a  higher  degree  of  it ; — 
but  his  pages  will  seldom,  we  think,  receive  a  sec- 
ond perusal — and  the  work,  we  apprehend,  will 
hardly  find  a  permanent  place  on  the  historic  shelf 
— nor  ever  assuredly,  if  continued  in  the  spirit  of 
the  first  two  volumes,  be  quoted  as  authority  on  any 
question  or  point  of  the  History  of  England. 


FRENCH  INTERVENTION  IN  ROME. 

Has  France  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Roman 
States  in  opposition  to  Austria,  and  in  order  to 
counteract  her  influence  and  tendencies,  or  has 
France  sent  the  expedition  in  concert  with  Austria, 
and  to  bring  about  much  the  same  results  as  if 
Austria  intervened  alone  t  We  doubt  whether 
the  question  can  be  answered  by  either  a  yes  or  a 
no.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding between  France  and  Austria  than 
people  suppose.  But  the  French  are  unquestion- 
ably sincere  in  their  professed  determination  to 
secure  a  constitutional  form  of  government  to  the 
Romans. 

The  policy  of  the  French  government — a  pe- 
culiarly Napoleonian  one — seems  to  be  to  make 
Rome  the  centre  of  its  influence  in  Italy ;  and 
this  can  be  only  done  by  the  establishment  there 
of  a  moderate  liberalism.  How  it  will  be  man- 
aged, may  be  diflKcult  to  say  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
France  has  strenuously  resisted  the  subjugation 
and  occupation  of  Rome  either  by  Spaniards,  or 
Neapolitans,  or  Piedmontese,  or  Austrians,  or,  in 
feet,  by  any  power,  even  her  own.  The  Pope  is 
not  well  pleased  at  this.  His  holiness  rightly 
judges  that  his  restoration  by  the  French  will  be 
fhe  restoration  least  fevorable  to  a  resumption  of 
hiB  plenary  authority  ;  and  although  the  Pope  has 


some  liberal  inclinations,  his  prime  minister  and 
councillor,  Antonelli,  cannot  be  suspected  of  any. 
The  French  expedition  is  therefore  gall  and  worm- 
wood at  Geta.  Especially  as  Gaeta  knows  at  the 
same  time  the  Austrians  are  not  to  advance  further 
than  Rimini  and  Bologna. 

It  is  curious  how  openly  France  has  avowed  its 
policy.  M.  Barrot  declared  that  the  Pope  being 
the  chief  of  Catholicism,  France  could  never  permit 
the  wielder  of  such  a  power  to  fall  completely  into 
strange  and  hostile  hands.  Austria,  of  course, 
pleads  the  same ;  and  hence  the  great  Catholic 
league  for  the  enthronization  of  the  Pope  is  avow- 
edly neither  more  nor  less  than  the  rival  struggles 
of  Catholic  powers  to  retain  influence  with  the 
chief  of  Catholicism  lest  he  should  turn  his  spirit^ 
ual  power  to  their  disadvantage.  But  such  policy 
cannot  be  confined  to  Roman  Catholic  States. 
The  Pope  has  more  power  to  thwart  and  injure  the 
Russian,  or  the  Prussian,  or  the  English  govern- 
ments, than  to  do  harm  to  either  Austrian,  French, 
or  Spanish.  So  that,  by  the  same  rule,  the  non- 
Catholic  powers  should  intervene  on  behalf  of  spirit- 
ual freedom  and  influence. 

All  this  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  good 
people  of  Central  Italy,  to  the  cultivator  of  Bou- 
logne, and  the  merchant  of  Ancona.  They  have 
a  prince  whom  all  Europe  has  an  interest  and  a 
pretext  for  meddling  with.  The  poor  Romagnese 
are  therefore  tenfold  subject,  first,  to  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals ;  and  secondly,  to  the  protectors, 
patrons,  and  influencers  of  these.  Singular  doc- 
trine to  be  upheld  by  French  statesmen,  one  of 
the  fundamental  articles  of  whose  constitution  de- 
clares that  the  force  and  influence  of  France  shall 
never  be  employed  in  curtailing  the  liberties  of  any 
other  country. 

But  on  the  whole,  we  are  not  sorry  that  the 
French  have  sailed  to  Civita.  That  the  Roman 
republic  could  have  maintained  itself,  and  kept  the 
Pope  in  exile,  was  not  to  be  hoped.  It  is,  there- 
fore, hardly  to  be  regretted — at  least  on  the  part 
of  England — that  France  should  have  undertaken 
a  task  which  she  will  find  extremely  troublesome. 
To  shake  off  the  domination  at  once  of  priests, 
Austrians,  and  republicans,  and  establish,  in  despite 
of  them  all,  any  kind  of  a  lay  and  constitutional 
regime  in  the  Pope's  dominions,  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  But  the  French 
have  hosts,  money,  and  patience  to  spare.  They 
will  have  Austrian  diplomacy  on  one  side,  to  keep 
watch  against  liberal  excess  ;  and  they  will  have 
the  French  ultra  liberal  party  on  the  other,  to  call 
them  to  account  if  Roman  liberty  be  suppressed. 
To  satisfy  all  parties  will  be  no  sinecure,  and  the 
"  Romanian  condere  gerUem'^^  will  in  all  probability 
prove  as  difficult  for  M.  Barrot  as  it  was  for 
-^Encas. — Examiner,  21  April. 


Vnm  the  EzaraiMr,  6  Maj. 

WHO  IS   TO   BE  EMPEROR? 

Napoleon's  prophecy  appears  to  be  hst  accomi- 
plishing,  wherein  he  foretold  that  in  a  few  years 
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Europe  must  either  be  republican  or  Coosack. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of 
Napoleon  was,  his  want  of  belief  in  middle 
terms,  or  in  moderate  parties,  or,  in  fiict,  in  con- 
sti^tioDal  systems.  Despotism  and  anarchy — he 
saw  no  medium  betwixt  them.  Of  all  that  oc- 
curred, and  triumphed,  and  lived  its  short  hour 
between  Robespierre  and  himself,  he  took  no  ac- 
count. Military  despotism  or  mob  rule  were  his 
pillars  of  Hercules,  between  which  he  saw  but  a 
rapid  stream  which  stays  not,  and  which  hurries 
all  upon  it  fast  into  either  ocean. 

Bonaparte  did  not  believe  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, because  he  was  a  southern,  a  native  of 
those  regions  where  individual  mind  and  might  is 
everything,  laws  and  institutions  nothing.  He  no 
more  conceived  that  the  machine  of  government 
could  go  on  without  an  individual  spring,  than 
that  a  watch  should  initiate  its  own  movements. 
It  should  have  been  the  interest  and  the  pride  of 
at  least  Northern  Europe  to  belie  the  prophecy 
and  incredulity  of  Napoleon  as  to  the  duration 
and  possibility  of  representative  government  under 
a  monarchy.  But  somehow  even  Northern  Eu- 
rope has  not  succeeded  in  refuting  that  prophecy. 

On  the  contrary,  in  1849  France  is  republican ; 
whilst  the  princes  and  the  people  of  Germany 
having  failed,  afler  a  yearns  effort,  in  framing  that 
kind  of  constitutional  government  which  requires 
the  join  efforts,  wisdom,  and  forbearance  of  both, 
the  German  princes  are  lustily  calling  on  the  Cos- 
sacks, and  about  to  merge  the  spirit  of  their  pol- 
icy and  government  in  a  Cossack  regime.  The 
Grerman  people,  however  reluctant,  are  thus  driven 
to  another  extreme ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that, 
however  they  hesitate  in  May,  they  will  be  thor- 
oughly republican  in  December.  This  was  the 
case  with  our  own  Hampdens,  Pyms,  and  Vanes. 
Monarchs  prove  to  their  people  that  they  cannot 
be  trusted,  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  are 
driven,  whether  they  will  or  not,  into  republican- 
ism. 

We  do  not  say  that  republicanism  is  to  last,  or 
that  it  is  to  be  a  durable  sentiment.  But  there 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in  the  history  of 
most  nations,  on  the  eve  of  which  sovereigns  have 
behaved  so  ill,  and  the  people  have  been  driven  to 
put  such  exclusive  trust  in  their  own  efforts  and 
wisdom,  that  nothing  but  republicanism  is  possible. 
The  Germans,  it  is  evident,  have  reached,  or  are 
now  driven  to,  that  point.  Their  princes  have 
forced  them  to  enter  on  their  republican  era. 

There  are,  however,  circumstances  and  ele- 
ments that  operate  still  to  render  German  popular 
resistance  more  difficult  than  either  English  or 
French  at  the  time  of  their  respective  revolutions. 
The  English  crown  had  no  army  in  1640.  The 
French  had  but  a  provincial  one  in  1789,  that  is, 
regiments  drawn  from  separate  provinces,  each 
>?ith  their  local  prejudices  and  rivalry.  To  dis- 
courage and  render  them  disaffected  was  not  diffi- 
cult. The  English,  too,  had  no  foreign  foe  to 
contend  with  ;  and  the  French  were  menaced  by 
enemies  neither  formidable  nor  united.    Whereas 


Germanyi  in  her  revolutionary  struggle,  which 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  has  the  enormous  mil- 
itary power  of  Russia  to  contend  against,  sup- 
ported by  such  loyal  adherents  as  the  princely 
houses  can  command,  and  which  last  are  numerous. 
We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Germans  will 
overcome  these  obstacles,  and  will  tear  to  pieces 
the  puny  netting  which  their  own  autocrats  can 
fling  over  them ;  moreover,  that,  if  so  challenged, 
they  will  repel  the  Tartar  to  his  steppes,  and  lib- 
erate in  that  one  effort  the  Sclavonic  race  from 
their  thrall.  This  will  be  an  immense,  but  no 
less,  in  such  circumstanoes,  an  inevitable  revolu- 
tion. We  can  foresee  neither  the  time  it  will 
take,  nor  the  vicissitudes  it  will  run.  But  of  this 
we  may  be  certain,  that,  if  the  threatened  aid  of 
Russia  is  invoked  against  Hungary,  the  struggle 
between  the  republican  principle  and  the  Cossack 
has  commenced,  and  will  take  many  years  to  run 
its  course ;  that  it  will  spill  much  blood,  cause 
much  excitement,  ruin  many  dynasties,  and  sweep 
away  many  populations ;  but  that  in  all  human 
probability  it  will  end  at  last,  as  these  struggles 
always  end,  by  a  compromise ;  and  that  neither 
absolute  popular  self-government  nor  absolute 
kingly  control  will  survive,  but  that  both  must 
blend  in  that  alliance  wherein  Napoleon  would 
not  believe — that  great  compromise  called  a  rep- 
resentative and  constitutional  government. 

There  is  another  element  of  German  discord 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  countries  which  have 
already  undergone  revolution.  There  is  the  di- 
vision of  races  not  merely  into  provinces  but  king- 
doms, the  mingling  up  of  some  with  foreign  races, 
and  hence  certain  rival  pretensions  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  princes  to  be  the  chief  of  the  entire  race,  the 
head  of  the  empire.  The  natural  wish  of  any  one 
wishing  well  at  once  to  Germany  and  to  monarchy, 
would  be  that  the  most  powerful  German  sover- 
eign should  take  that  supremacy  ;  but  it  has  been 
generally  wielded  by  a  sovereign  the  heart  of 
whose  empire  is  Sclavonic,  while  one  of  its  arms 
is  Italian — its  left  arm  alone,  one  may  say,  being 
Grerman.  Thus  those  who  care  not  for  Germany, 
who  think  that  strength  may  exist  without  nation- 
ality, and  that  an  empire  may  live  by  an  army 
alone — such  politicians  put  trust  in  Austria,  and 
pray  for  the  reestablishment  of  its  power  and 
supremacy.  Theirs,  however,  is  a  merely  diplo- 
matic and  superficial  view  of  things.  A  philo- 
sophic view  of  the  prospects  of  Central  Europe 
could  never  thus  shut  itself  up  among  the  old 
bandboxes  and  cartons  of  1815. 

Prussia  was  Germany's  best  hope.  And  Prus- 
sia would  have  justified  the  hope,  had  it  possessed 
an  honest,  a  consistent,  a  courageous  king.  Even 
were  he  not  over  liberal,  one  could  have  forgiven 
him  if  he  had  stood  out  for  the  unity  of  his  race. 
But  he  is  neither  for  unity,  nor  for  liberty,  nor 
for  any  plain  object  that  people  can  discern.  Ma- 
chiavellian in  his  folly,  insincere  notwithstanding 
his  piety,  pusillanimous  with  all  his  soldiering, 
false  amidst  worlds  of  protestations,  unscrupulous 
while  wearing  all  the  prudery  of  extreme  omh 
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■dentiousiieBs,  a  pedant  in  the  oabinet,  a  bigot  in 
the  oonclave,  self-willed,  yet  incapable  of  resolu- 
tion, mistrusting  all  the  able  men  of  every  party, 
and  obstinate  to  put  trust  merely  in  fools — what 
hope  is  there  of  the  King  of  Prussia  t  And  yet 
we  have  little  doubt  that  he  still  reckons  to  be 
Emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  support  of  Russia 
and  the  court  of  Austria,  so  cunningly  have  these 
courts  duped  him  to  join  in  their  crusade  rather 
than  embark  in  the  liberal  and  popular  one. 


From  tbe'fixaniindr,  Gth  Wmj. 
THE  HUNGARUN  VICTORY. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  commonplaces  of  the 
Aberdeen  school  of  politicians  has  been  to  vaunt 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Austria.  This  has 
been  put  forward  over  and  over  again,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  war  in  Hungary.  Yet  all  who  are 
really  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Austrian 
government,  knew  very  well  that  these  so-called 
Austrian  resources  lay  in  Hungary  itself — in  that 
Hungary  which  under  Maria  Theresa  had  earned 
its  title  of  "  seminarium  heroum"  which  now,  by 
devoting  all  its  energies  to  shake  off*  the  intoler- 
able yoke  of  Austria,  it  has  so  nobly  established 
and  confirmed. 

In  December  last  Hungary  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  attacked  from  nine  difierent  quartets. 
Unsupported  by  foreign  aid,  and  unsuccessful  in 
their  first  struggles,  the  Hungarians  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  leaving  their  capital  and  the  seat 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Yet 
the  genius  of  Kossuth  never  quailed.  Supported 
by  the  unswerving  patriotism  of  all  classes,  and 
by  that  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  strangers 
either  in  men  or  money,  without  foreign  levies  or 
foreign  loans,  he,  step  by  step,  recovered  every 
advantage  which  had  been  won  from  him  at  first 
by  the  overwhelming  force  and  simultaneous  at- 
tacks of  the  Austrians.  In  the  short  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  5th  of  January  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing,  at  Debreczin,  manu&cto- 
ries  for  the  production  of  fulminating  silver  and 
percussion-caps ;  a  foundry  for  muskets ;  and  one 
for  casting  and  boring  cannon.  He  has  erected 
powder-mills  and  extended  the  saltpetre  manufac- 
tory ;  he  has  thoroughly  equipped  and  regularly 
provisioned  100,000  men ;  he  has  raised  the  effective 
cavalry  to  20,000  horses ;  and  he  has  established 
pontoon-trains  and  rocket-batteries.  But  he  has 
done  more  than  this.  In  the  subordinate  ranks  of 
the  army  his  eagle-eye  has  detected  the  lurking 
talents  which  the  Austrian  system  could  not  de- 
velop, and  he  has  committed  the  charge  of  his 
forces  to  men  whose  triumphs  have  justified  his 
selection.  Only  one  year  ago  Gorgey  was  but  a 
lieutenant ;  Klapka  and  Gaspar,  captains  ;  Vetter, 
a  major ;  and  Perczel,  Guyon,  and  Count  Casimir 
Batthyany,  had  never  served  at  all.  Yet  now  the 
Austrian  generals,  grown  gray  in  war-like  service, 
have  one  by  one  yielded  to  the  superior  talents  of 
their  young  competitors.  Veteran  legions  have 
fled  before  the  Hungarian  recruits,  Uke  chaff  be- 


fore the  wind.  The  armies  of  the  empire  are  de- 
moralized and  disorganized  by  a  succession  of 
severe  defeats,  and  the  military  power  of  Austria 
is  a  broken  reed. 

In  the  presence  of  such  facts  as  these,  even  the 
enemies  of  Kossuth  must  admit  him  to  be  a  con- 
summate statesman — one  who,  in  the  midst  of  ap- 
parently insuperable  difficulties,  has  known  how  to 
utilize  the  resourees  and  secure  the  love  of  the 
people.  The  German  newspapers  themselves 
confess  that  even  in  the  German  and  Slovack 
counties  the  peasants  are  unanimously  hostile  to 
Austria,  and  rise  en  masse  against  her.  The 
Hungarians  have  indeed  maintained  throughout, 
both  physically  and  morally,  their  superiority  over 
the  Austrians ;  and  what  is  much  more,  they  are 
strong  in  the  confidence  of  a  jusi  cause.  They 
fight  to  maintain  those  concessions  which  King 
Ferdinand  made  to  the  legal  demands  of  the 
Diet  of  1847-1848,  and  to  uphold  the  laws  which 
he  voluntarily  sanctioned  at  Pressburg  on  the  I9th 
of  April  in  the  latter  year.  They  fight  to  main- 
tain a  constitution  which  numbers  more  than  eight 
centuries  of  duration,  and  to  support  the  sanctity 
of  a  royal  word.  They  have  taken  their  position 
upon  the  inviolability  of  ancient  liberties.  Al- 
though Austrian  intrigues  have  caused  a  breach 
of  these  liberties,  and  striven  to  render  of  no  avail 
the  royal  oath  sworn  solemnly  to  maintain  them, 
the  Hungarians  have  not  hitherto  dreamed  of  pro- 
claiming a  republic.  In  spite  of  all  their  victories, 
it  is  their  wish  to  retain  both  the  monarehy  and 
the  dynasty.  They  do  not  desire  to  change  the 
nature  of  their  institutions,  or  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  ruling  family.  So  far  from  the  revolutionary 
excesses  of  socisilists  and  communists  having  found 
imitators  among  them,  they  have  proved  that 
among  all  the  populations  of  the  Austrian  empire 
theirs  is  the  only  one  that  offers  perfect  security 
for  orderly,  constitutional  government.  Should 
they  enter  Vienna  as  conquerors,  they  will  know 
how  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity  without  a 
"  state  of  siege,"  and  will  crush  with  a  powerful 
hand  all  the  machinations  of  the  anarehical  faction. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  Austrian  Cama- 
rilla and  its  ministry  will  not  give  up  the  power 
they  have  been  misusing  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
Sooner  than  3rield  compliance  to  the  just  demands 
of  Hungary,  the  Russians  are  to  be  invited  to  in- 
terfere for  the  violent  settlement  of  an  internation- 
al question.  The  Russians  are  naturally  disposed 
to  listen  to  this  appeal,  for  Russia  is  the  natural 
ally  of  the  Camarilla ;  and  a  Russian  mareh  into 
the  Austrian  empire  would  be  a  moral  abdication 
on  the  part  of  Austria  itself.  From  that  moment 
it  must  cease  to  rank  among  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  must  become  a  tributary  province,  a 
department  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  is  already 
stated  that  150,000  Russians  are  ready  to  be 
moved  to  the  relief  of  the  Austrian  emperor, 
and  the  Breslau  Gazette  declares  in  its  Vienna 
correspondence  of  April  37th  that  55,000  of  these 
troops  are  already  on  their  march  from  Poland, 
by  way  of  Cracow,  in  the  direction  of  Neutia. 
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These,  according  to  the  Posen  correspondent  of 
the  Augsburg  Gazette  of  April  27th,  are  well 
equipped  and  even  well  provisioned  ;  a  novelty  in 
the  military  annals  of  Russia,  but  very  intelligible 
when  the  system  of  forced  supplies  (now  wrung 
from  the  peasant  on  the  worthless  guarantee  of 
Russian  faith  for  repayment)  is  taken  into  account. 
For  this  threatened  invasion,  however,  Hun- 
gary is  prepared.  Recruiting  has  again  com- 
menced in  those  counties  which  have  been  lately 
cleared  of  the  enemy's  force.  In  these  the  popu- 
lation is  as  ready  to  follow  the  banner  of  Kos- 
suth, as  it  showed  itself  throughout  averse  to  that 
of  Windischgratz.  Within  a  month  the  national 
army  will  be  raised  to  300,000  men  ;  and  the  re- 
peated defeats  of  the  Austrians  have  supplied  the 
necessary  artillery.  Moreover,  the  national  party 
possess  full  means  of  equipping  and  provisioning 
these  masses.  Various  circumstances,  one  of 
which  was  the  disturbance  of  transport  last  year 
in  consequence  of  the  Servian  rebellion  in  the 
Banat,  have  caused  a  vast  accumulation  of  grain 
in  that  quarter.  By  his  possession  of  the  small 
district  in  Transylvania  called  the  Saxon  land. 
General  Bern  has  been  enabled  to  raise  from 
14,000  to  16,000  cavalry  horses,  without  drawing 
upon  those  necessary  for  the  labors  of  agriculture. 
The  internal  credit  is  excellent,  under  the  wise 
management  of  the  national  bank ;  and  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  Vienna.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Russian  intervention,  though  by  no  means  a  des- 
perate, is  a  most  serious  matter  for  the  Hungari- 
ans. They  can  and  will  oppose  the  utmost  force 
which  Russia  can  bring  to  bear  against  them ; 
but  whether  in  the  long  run  they  can  triumph 
over  the  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  is  a 
question  which  human  wisdom  cannot  decide. 
Still  there  is  one  thing  Europe  should  know. 
The  historical  motto  of  the  Hungarian  patriots 
under  Z4polya,  Botskai,  Bethlen,  Tokolyi,  and 
the  R&k6tzys,  may  again  be  adopted  by  them : 

Flectere  si  noqueo  Superos,  Acheronta  movebo ; 

and  those  who  have  hitherto,  in  spite  of  ill  usage, 
remained  monarchical  and  dynastic,  may  be  driven 
to  call  into  play  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
Vienna,  Bohemia,  and  Poland ;  and  may  be  led, 
not  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  Turkey. 

Deeply  as  we  should  lament  this  step,  whose 
only  result  would  be  a  fierce  and  general  Euro- 
pean war,  we  could  not  misconstrue,  we  could  not 
choose  but  admit,  the  right  of  self-defence,  exer- 
cised by  a  people  who  saw  themselves  betrayed 
by  the  great  powers,  in  an  internecine  struggle  for 
constitutional  rights  and  long  inherited  freedom. 
A  Russian  intervention  in  the  afiairs  of  Hungary, 
which  would  unsettle  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, and  destroy  the  liberal  hopes  of  all  the  east- 
em  populations,  might  be  a  justification  for  so 
awful  a  policy.  But  the  consequences  are  so  full 
of  terror,  so  fraught  with  danger,  so  ruinous  to 
the  orderly  and  steady  progress  of  material  and 
oommereial  prosperity,  that  we  cannot  but  hope 


they  may  yet  be  averted.  The  whole  of  that 
great  region  which  adjoins  the  Danube  has  of  late 
years  made  rapid  progress  in  civilization  ;  intel- 
lectual cultivation  and  material  well-being  have 
advanced,  hand  in  hand ;  and  a  deep  responsibil- 
ity will  weigh  upon  those  who  turn  this  tide 
backward. 

Even  if  we  take  the  view  of  these  events  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  lowest — though  one  never 
to  be  looked  upon  with  indifiTerence  by  a  wise  nation 
— ^the  mere  commercial  results  of  a  Russian  inter- 
vention are  to  be  deprecated  by  every  Englishman. 
The  material  prosperity  of  those  eastern  countries, 
fostered  by  liberal  institutions,  and  by  that  spirit  of 
free  trade  which  the  Hungarians  have  always  main- 
tained, must  afiTord  an  opening  for  English  enter- 
prise on  a  colossal  scale.  Hungary  alone  now  ofiers 
fourteen  millions  of  consumers,  ready,  nay  anxious, 
to  take  from  England  her  cottons  and  her  hardware ; 
and  it  is  surely  matter  of  earnest  congratulation 
that,  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  our  foreign  depart- 
ment is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  who,  by  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  absolutism, 
and  by  truckling  to  the  despots  of  the  continent, 
would  crush  at  once  the  aspirations  of  European 
liberty  and  the  legitimate  expectations  of  English 
commerce.  Let  us  rejoice  that  those  great  inter- 
ests are  under  the  guardianship  of  a  statesman  who 
has  the  capacity  to  understand  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  desire  to  promote  rational  liberty  and 
constitutional  right,  and  the  certain  means  at  his 
disposal,  in  so  doing,  of  giving  security  and  exten- 
sion to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  England. 


The  capture  of  Waitzen  on  the  10th  of  Aprfl  by 
the  corps  of  General  Gorgey  decided  the  war  in 
Hungary.  Gorgey  immediately  marched  towards 
Comom,  and  by  threatening  with  his  right  wing 
the  Austrian  corps  of  Wohlgemuth,  forced  General 
Welden  to  evacuate  Pesth  and  part  of  Buda,  and  to 
fall  back  upon  Gran  in  order  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Wohlgemuth.  But  before  these  two  corps 
could  effect  a  junction,  Wohlgemuth  was  defeated 
(on  the  I8th)  by  Gorgey ;  and  that  general,  after 
having  relieved  Comorn,  attacked  and  defeated 
Welden  on  the  21st.  The  losses  of  the  Austrians 
were  very  heavy,  many  battalions  having  been 
routed  and  driven  into  the  Danube.  A  considera- 
ble part  of  the  Austrian  artillery  was  taken ;  and 
another  part,  which  was  embarked  upon  steam-ves- 
sels, destroyed  by  a  great  explosion^onstrued  by 
the  Austrians  into  the  blowing  up  of  the  powder- 
magazine  at  Comorn — the  Hungarian  shells  having 
struck  a  steam-tug  which  was  laden  with  300  cwt. 
of  powder.  By  the  subsequent  skilful  mancsuvrcs 
of  Gorgey,  the  debris  of  Wohlgemuth 's  ctirps  has 
been  surrounded,  and  threatened  with  complete  de- 
struction. 

To  all  appearances  Welden *s  retreat  is  much  en- 
dangered. He  hopes  to  avoid  utter  destruction  by 
a  Russian  intervention  which  might  force  the  Hun- 
garians to  march  to  their  northern  countries ;  bat 
up  to  the  ^Qth  of  April  the  Russians  had  not  croend 
the  Austrian  fiontier. 

The  Hungarians  entered  Peeth  amidst  the  aodft> 
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inations  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  34th  of  April. 
Jellachich,  with  the  remnant  of  his  anny,  now  le- 
daoed  from  26,000  men  to  10,000,  ia  proceeding  by 
^foroed  marches  towarda  Croatia.  The  corps  of  the 
Hungarian  general,  Vetter,  according  to  the  last 
accoants  (which,  however,  require  confirmation,) 
has  entered  Croatia,  and  threatens  Agram.  The 
Hungarian  party  in  Croatia,  long  suppressed  by 
Jelkchich,  has  risen,  and  receives  the  Hungarians 
as  liberators. 

The  conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  the  Hunga- 
rians are  very  moderate. 


From  iha  Spocutor. 
IRELAND  AND  SIR   ROBERT  PEEL. 
BY  CARLYLK. 

Si  a  Robert  Peel's  two  speeches  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
occurrence  of  this  session,  or  indeed  of  many  past 
sessions.  Not  for  their  qualities  as  speeches :  on 
that  side,  though  very  excellent  on  that  too,  they 
are  very  indifferent  to  us ;  ingenious  words  which 
do  not  spring  finom  any  earnest  meaning,  and  are 
not  to  end  in  any  action,  being  of  all  human  prod- 
ucts the  plentifullest  at  present,  and  the  most 
worthless — not  to  say  (as  we  might)  far  worse 
than  worthless,  positively  noxious,  unwholesome 
in  a  high  degree  to  every  human  virtue,  and  fast 
becoming  a  mere  ofience  and  affliction  to  all  seri- 
ous persons.  But  as  a  foreshadow  of  coming 
facts  for  Ireland,  these  words,  of  such  a  man,  are 
of  moment  to  every  British  citizen ;  and  to  the 
considerable  claas  of  British  citizens  who,  this 
long  while  past,  look  with  despair  on  the  red-tape 
doctrines  and  imbecile  performances  alone  preva- 
lent in  official  quarten  as  to  this  afiair,  they  come 
like  a  prophecy  of  better  things,  inexpressibly 
cheering. 

For  it  is  a  fact,  however  little  it  may  be  sur- 
mised in  Downing  Street  at  present,  that  a  new 
condition  of  affairs  has  arrived  for  Ireland  and  us ; 
that  an  old  condition  of  affairs  has,  as  it  right  well 
deserved  to  do,  fallen  irretrievably  dead — lies  there, 
by  due  course  of  nature,  prostrate  in  ruin,  inani- 
tion, and  starvation ;  from  which  it  will  never  rise 
alive,  and  in  which  no  official  galvanism  (with 
rates-in-aid,  and  grants  of  ten  millions,  and  grants 
of  the  twentieth  part  of  one  million)  can  prolong 
much  further  its  hideous  counterfeit  of  life.  Some 
honor  to  the  statesman — ^great  and  peculiar  honor, 
such  as  his  contemporaries  cannot  any  of  them 
claim — who  admits  this  fact ;  accepts  it  in  its 
alarming,  undeniable  magnitude  ;  and  is  prepared 
to  deal  with  it,  to  rally  the  valor  and  intelligence 
of  the  British  nation  against  it !  This  we  account 
important  news.  A  man  in  high  position,  more 
acquainted  with  officialities  and  all  their  intricacies 
and  details  than  any  other  man,  and  whose  words 
are  liable  to  be  demanded  of  him  as  deeds,  idforms 
us  that  the  time  for  paltering  with  Ireland,  by  pal- 
liatives, by  makeshifts,  and  routine  tinkerages,  is 
past :  that  we  must  quit  the  region  of  common- 
place officialities  altogether  in  regard  to  Ireland  ; 


strip  onrselves  bare  of  those  frightful,  long-accu- 
mulated cobwebberies,  and  coils  of  red-tape,  which 
tie  us  up  hand  and  foot,  and  shut  out  the  light  of 
day  from  us ; — that  we  must  front  this  Irish  mon- 
ster with  real  human  faculty,  if  we  have  such  ; 
look  into  him  eye  to  eye,  practically  grapple  with 
him  strength  to  strength,  and  either  conquer  him 
or  else  be  devoured  by  him. 

To  that  alternative,  Sir  Robert  cautiously  but 
distinctly  intimates,  we  have  now  come.  Vain  to 
think  of  palliating  this  Irish  monster,  intimates 
Sir  Robert ;  vain  to  try  feeding  him  by  Indian 
meal,  or  rates-in-aid  :  he  will  not  feed,  he  has  a 
stomach  like  the  grave,  the  whole  world  cannot 
feed  him  !  Besides,  in  sad  truth,  why  feed  him  ; 
what  is  the  use  of  him  when  fed  ?  Sir  Robert 
does  not  ask  this  latter  question  ;  but  tragic  fact, 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men  that  have  humanity,  and 
do  reverence  the  awful  being  of  man — very  loudly 
asks  it.  This  miserable  monster,  unless  he  can 
radically  change  himself  and  become  a  new  crea- 
ture, ought  to  wish  to  die.  In  sad  earnest  it  is 
so.  Brutalities,  like  Irish  society  as  founded  on 
the  late  potato,  or  on  the  present  Downing  Street 
tinkerage  and  rate-in-aid,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  live  under  the  title  of  human.  In  the  name  of 
Adam's  united  posterity,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
fimiily,  they  are  called  to  become  new  creatures, 
nnsp^ikably  improved  in  various  essential  respects, 
or  else  to  die,  and  disgrace  the  light  no  longer  ! 
Alive,  by  Indian  meal  or  the  regenerated  potato, 
no  human  heart  could  wish  this  Irish  monster. 
Let  him  become  an  unspeakably  improved  mon- 
ster ;  let  him  at  least  learn  to  feed  himself,  be 
taught  to  feed  himself,  which  is  the  primary  stage 
of  sll  improvement,  and  first  rendere  improvement 
possible  : — let  him  become  human  instead  of  bru- 
tal, or  else  die.  The  universe,  if  he  could  hear 
its  eternal  admonition,  perpetually  solicits  him  to 
do  the  one  or  the  other.  The  universe — the  po- 
tato being  dead — ^has  now  happily  brought  it  so 
far  that  he  must  do  the  one  or  the  other !  For 
which  stem  mercy  all  pious  men,  and  good  citi- 
zens of  this  world,  are  bound  to  be  thankful. 

The  condition  of  Ireland,  we  oflen  enough  hear, 
is  frightful ;  and  certainly  it  is  far  from  a  charm- 
ing condition -to  anybody  just  now.  It  is  in  fact 
our  English  share  of  that  "  General  Bankruptcy 
of  Imposture,''  which  the  events  of  the  last  year 
all  over  Europe  have  very  loudly  announced — 
somewhat  unexpectedly  to  some.  What  the  fall 
of  Ijouis  Philippe,  and  the  street-barricades  of 
Paris,  have  been  to  Europe,  the  ruin  of  the  potato 
has  been  to  us.  Frightful  enough ;  yet  not  with- 
out some  consolatory  features.  If  "  Imposture," 
official  routine,  grimace,  red-tape,  and  parliamen- 
tary-eloquence, were  really  insolvent — unable  to 
perform  the  task  of  guiding  men,  and  able  only  to 
perform  the  scandalous  make-believe  of  it — the 
sooner  that  fact  was  rendered  public,  and  put  into 
the  gazette,  it  will  be  the  better  and  not  the  worse 
for  all  parties !  The  truly  frightful  element  ia 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  for  a  good  while  past, 
has  been  the  official  manner  of  dealing  with  its 
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condition.  The  official  theory,  to  £»  as  one  coold 
see,  was  that  nothing  specially  new  had  occnrred 
in  Ireland  ;  that  Ireland  had  indeed  lost  the  pota- 
to, but  through  the  blessing  of  Heaven  would 
perhaps  get  it  again ;  for  the  rest,  that  Ireland 
must  be  dealt  with  as  heretofore — ^kept  from  re- 
Tolt  by  attorney-generals  and  armed  police,  and 
kept  from  starvation  by  Indian  meal,  (mingling 
the  due  modicum  of  soot  or  "  workhouse  test"  in 
it,  to  make  it  disgusting  enough,)  till  once  the 
potato  returned,  afler  which  times  would  perhaps 
mend  a  little.  This  was  the  official  theory,  re- 
duced to  practice  with  great  frankness,  in  a  more 
or  less  magnificent  manner,  extending  to  tens  of 
millions  or  to  tens  of  thousands,  according  as  the 
circumstances,  as  the  English  nation's  strength  of 
purse  and  strength  of  faith  (both  rapidly  declining, 
as  was  natural,  in  such  an  enterprise)  would  per- 
mit. 

To  maintain  50,000  armed  policemen,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery,  for  the  tranquillizing  of  a  sis- 
ter island,  which  you  had  to  keep  alive  with  In- 
dian meal  at  the  same  time,  did  seem  rather 
anomalous  to  the  English  mind.  The  poor  Eng- 
lish' mind  has  immense  practice  in  anomalies,  is 
everywhere  quite  used  to  anomalies,  and  is  of 
thick-skinned  nature  withal ;  nevertheless  there 
are  things  a  little  strong  for  it — and  the  thickest- 
skinned  mind  does  feel  money  oozing  from  its 
pocket.  The  finest  peasantry  in  the  world — are 
they  in  sad  truth  to  become  a  finest  human  pheas- 
antry  ;  fed  all  winter,  regardless  of  expense,  that 
in  summer  you  may  have  the  satisfaction,  with 
your  fifty  thousand  keepers,  of  shooting  them? 
The  world  heretofore  saw  nowhere  such  gigantic 
sportmanship !  In  fiict,  it  has  long  been  a  thing 
— to  keep  silence  upon;  no  polite  speech  being 
possible  about  it.  And  the  Dufiy  trial — ^with 
your  attorney-general,  and  all  the  learned  wigs, 
and  best-trained  official  intellects  of  Ireland,  strug- 
gling, toiling  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Kilkenny 
cats,  these  five  months,  to  ascertain  by  the  utter- 
most exertion  of  their  law-wit  and  official  machin- 
ery, whether  a  man  has  a  nose  upon  his  fece  ? 
and  unable  hitherto  to  ascertain  it,  finding  it 
doubtful  hitherto  ; — this  also  is  a  thing  to  be^si- 
lent  upon ;  this — which  indeed  lets  us  see  a  little 
into  the  soul  of  the  whole  abomination,  and  how  a 
'*  throne  of  iniquity,"  and  throne  of  lies,  has  long 
peaceably  established  itself  in  that  wretched  sec- 
tion of  Grod's  earth,  and  dominates  everywhere, 
unquestioned  there  from  sea  to  sea,  till  at  last  by 
blessed  death  of  the  potato,  and  by  other  blessed 
helps,  it  has  now  fallen  bankrupt — is  a  sight  to 
create  tinutterable  reflections ! 

How  long  placid  commonplace  is  to  continue 
its  paltering  with  such  a  perilous,  immeasurable 
business  for  us  all  ?  that  is,  and  has  been  more 
and  more  emphatically  of  late,  the  question  with 
every  thinking  man.  And  sure  enough,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  almanacs,  if  this  is  indeed  the 
year  1849,  and  from  side  to  side  of  Europe,  "  im- 
posture," impotent  speciosity,  and  the  reign  of 
red-tape  do  lie  hopelessly  "bankrupt,"  doomed 


to  inevitable  swift  abolition,  let  what  lesnlt  soever 
follow — this  question  of  "How  long?"  is  pro- 
foundly interesting !  For  it  means.  What  cfaaooe 
have  toe,  inexpressibly  fiivored  by  Heaven  with 
some  respite,  and  space  for  repentance  and  amend- 
ment, to  escape  conflagration  and  destmctionl 
Time  presses,  the  continually  advancing  peril 
presses  ;  shall  we  use  our  time,  shall  we  squan- 
der and  misuse  it  ?  Ireland  is  frightful ;  the 
vanguard  of  an  fingland,  of  a  British  empire, 
ripening  daily  towards  unfiithomable  issaes,  which 
the  highest  wisdom,  and  heroic  virtues,  and  manfol 
veracities,  such  as  have  long  been  asleep  among  us, 
will  be  required  to  deal  with  ;  Ireland  h  fright- 
ful ;  but  Ireland  is  by  no  means  the  firightfullesL 
A  chief  pilot  of  the  nation  steering  his  ship,  on 
these  terms,  in  such  a  condition  of  the  elements, 
he  is  properly  the  frightful  phenomenon.  "  Star- 
board, larboard  !"  there  stands  he,  in  Ids  old  pea- 
jacket,  with  his  old  official  equanimity,  foreign- 
office  lantern  hung  ahead  ;  and  steers  and  veers, 
now  clear  of  the  Disraeli  Scylla  cna  this  hand, 
now  of  the  Cobden  Charybdis  on  that ;  and  thinks 
the  sea  is  a  little  knotty,  and  squalls  are  out ;  bat 
hopes  confidently  the  weather  must  mend,  asks 
you  meanwhile  by  the  look  of  his  eye,  if  the 
steering  is  not  good  ?  The  unhappy  mortal !  and 
smoke  is  issuing  from  every  portrhole  ;  and  before 
long,  with  this  steerage,  there  will  be  news  for 
him  and  us !  Such  a  phenomenon  of  a  steeis- 
man,  he,  I  say,  is  the  alarming  one.  Placid  com- 
monplace, and  the  thing  is  not  "  common  ;*'  the 
thing  is  huge  and  new,  and  springs  from  the  fbon- 
dations  of  the  world  ;  and  will  not  have  become 
"  common"  till  after  strenuous  generations  have 
spent  themselves  to  subdue  it  for  us  !  New  eras, 
changed  circumstances — universal  bankruptcy  of 
imposture,  beneficent  doom  of  the  potato—^ 
actually  come  ;  the  world's  history,  since  its  cre- 
ation, is  that  of  their  coming.  Recognize  them : 
look  with  man's  eyes  into  them ;  they  too  can  be 
dealt  with,  they  too  are  hiessings  of  the  Supreme 
Power.  Look  with  poor  pedant  spedades  into 
them ;  recognize  them  not,  pass  on  as  if  they 
were  not,  they  will  make  jron  know  &at  they 
are ;  they  will  grind  you  to  pieces  if  yon  do  not 
get  to  recognize  them,  and  to  conquer  them  too ! 
The  routine  steersman,  in  this  extremely  unosnal 
condition  of  the  ship,  he — what  shall  we  do  with 
him  1  The  French  papers  said  last  year,  he  feh 
the  fiitigues  of  office  disagree  with  him,  and  was 
about  to  "  retire  from  public  afllairs  &  taut  jamis," 
"  A  toutjamisj  forever  and  a  day,"  said  the  French 
editors !  He  really  ought  to  consider  it ;  and  we. 
For  the  time  is  most  itncommon,  singular  as  any 
we  have  had  these  thousand  years  or  more ;  and 
really,  if  England  have  a  distinguished  construe- 
tive  talent,  equal  to  conquering  the  ugliest  jungles 
yet  met  with ;  and  be,  as  somebody  has  sulkily 
said,  "  the  biggest  beaver  in  this  sublunary  crea- 
tion"— ^we  may  ask  with  considerable  interest.  Is 
this  gentleman  in  pea-jacket,  then,  who  steers  in 
this  extraordinary  manner,  is  he  the  living  em- 
blem, solemnly  selected  representative,  practicil 
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focus,  and  working  overseer  of  your  English  con- 
Btnictive  faculty!  The  consummate  flower  of 
what  you  can  do  in  the  constructive  line,  at  pres- 
ent, is  this?  Tou  have  had  Cromwells,  Long 
shank  Edwards,  Henry  Plantagenets,  Wilhelmus 
Conquestors  ;  not  to  mention  Arkwrights,  Brind- 
leys,  Shakspeares,  Samuel  Johnsons ;  and  this  is 
what,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  you  have  finally 
got  to  ?  This ;  and,  buried  under  continents  of 
tapethrums,  dead  traditions,  and  long^aocumulated 
cobwebs,  you  cannot  find  a  better  than  this  ; — and 
it  is  the  year  1849 :  and  "  Imposture,"  every- 
where in  open  bankruptcy,  is  rushing  towards  the 
abyss  !  Does  the  idea,  if  not  of  suicide,  at  least 
of  calling  in  the  lawyers  and  settling  your  earthly 
affiiirs,  never  occur  to  you  1 

Sir  Robert  PeePs  speech  we  take  as  a  proph- 
ecy— and  otherwise,  or  in  the  form  of  a  project 
or  practical  proposal,  at  this  vague  incipient 
stage,  we  are  not  called  to  consider  it ; — sure 
prophecy  that  the  baneful  disgraceful  empire 
of  red-tape  and  imbecile  routine,  in  this  mat- 
ter, has  become  intolerable  to  gods  and  men, 
and  is  to  end  before  long ;  that  whosoever  pre- 
tends to  govern  England  or  Ireland  henceforth, 
must  look  out  for  other  methods,  or  prepare  to 
take  himself  away — the  sooner  the  better !  Truer 
message,  we  venture  to  say,  or  more  beneficent  and 
indispensable,  has  not  been  uttered  in  any  Parlia- 
ment this  long  while  past.  In  the  name  of  all 
that  is  real  and  not  imaginary  in  England,  we 
jojffully  accept  the  omen !  C. 

[The  reader  will  not  have  needed  the  initial 
"  C."  to  identify  the  author,  whose  signature  is 
stamped  on  every  line  of  this  contribution.  We 
would  only  point  to  a  remarkable  conjunction  of 
circumstances  in  regard  to  its  subject.  Not  only 
does  it  present  the  most  recluse  of  our  philoiso- 
phers  coming  forward  to  bear  the  testimony  of 
perennial  history  in  aid  of  the  most  practical 
statesman  of  our  day,  but  it  presents  the  biog- 
rapher and  vindicator  of  Cromwell  concurring 
with  the  four  quarters  of  Ireland  in  hailing  the 
dawn  of  statesmanship  after  the  dark  age  of  that 
unhappy  island.  England  and  Ireland,  Ulster  and 
Munster,  O'Connell  and  Cromwell,  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Hero-worshiper,  are  in  conjunc^- 
tioa  in  the  House  of  Peel !  Is  it  an  omen  ?  does 
the  member  for  Tamworth  act  under  a  spell  ?] 

80NO  OF   THE  SPEAKER. 

With  patience  weary  and  worn, 

With  evelids  heavy  as  lead. 
The  Speaker  sat  in  his  chair  of  state, 

Nodding  his  drowsy  head  ; 

And  wfilst  the  dull  debate 

Maintained  its  riuggish  reign. 
The  dubious  doze,  which  refuses  repose. 

Suggested  these  thoughts  to  his  brain. 

"Talk— talk— talk! 

Whilst  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof, 
Andtalk— talk— talk! 

Till  the  stars  shine  on  the  roof; 
It's  0  to  be  the  slave, 
The  •  Infidel  dog'  of  the  Turk, 


Rather  than  sit  to  superintend 
This  sham  senatonal  work. 

"Talk— talk— talk! 

Whilst  the  nation  is  crying  *  Reform ;' 

And  talk— talk— talk ! 
Though  dynasties  jrield  to  the  storm— 

•  Hear/ and  •  Order,'  and  •  Oh,' 

•  Oh,'  and  •  Order,'  and  *  Hear'— 
AH  ye  shun  is  the  sound  of  the  one, 

And  all  ye  cherish — the  cheer ! 

"Oh,  members  of  boroughs  so  dear, 

Where  purity  still  survives. 
It  is  not  time  you're  talking  away 

But  your  political  lives— 

Disraeli,  with  weapon  so  keen. 

In  his  shame  and  his  glory  alone. 
Cutting  at  once,  with  a  double  stroke, 

Protection's  throat  and  his  own. 

**  But  why  do  I  speak  of  one. 

When,  into  the  wordy  fray, 
A  hundred  tongues  are  ready  to  rush, 

And  wear  my  brain  away — 

And  wear  my  brain  away, 

With  the  meaningless  din  they  keep— 
Oh  God !  that  sense  should  be  so  dear, 

And  noise  and  words  so  pheap ! 

"  Talk— talk— talk  ! 

The  rattle  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  products?    Little,  ahs, 

But  rhetoric's  wretched  rags ! 

A  shattered  joke,  or  a  naked  lie. 

Of  candor's  cant  a  store. 
And  a  whole  so  blank,  that  sleep  I  thank, 

If  it  cast  its  shadow  o'er. 

"Talk— talk— Ulk! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime ; 

And  talk— talk— talk ! 
As  if  silence  were  a  crime— 

<  Oh,'  and  <  Order,'  and  '  Hear,' 

'  Hear,'  and  •  Order,'  and  '  Oh'— 
Till  every  sense  is  as  drowsy  and  dense 

As  the  eye  that  hath  lost  its  glow. 

"Talk— talk— talk! 

In  the  duU  and  heavy  night, 

And  Ulk— talk— talk ! 
When  the  sun  is  warm  and  bright ; 

'T  is  ever  a  winter  to  me, 

No  change  the  seasons  bring, 
And  Nature  gay,  in  her  bridal  array, 

But  twits  me  with  the  spring. 

"  Oh,  could  ye  think  the  thoughts 

In  the  patriot's  bosom  found. 
When  he  raises  his  heart  above 

And  casts  his  eye  around  !^ 

For  only  one  short  hour. 

To  feel  as  ye  ought  to  feel. 
By  a  nation  armed  with  a  nation's  power. 

When  millions  are  minus  a  meal ! 

"  Oh,  but  for  one  short  hour 

A  respite,  however  brief. 
From  these  uttered  nothings,  that  should  fill 

The  statesman's  mind  with  grief! 
A  little  more  work,  a  little  less  talk, 

Might  ease  the  common  fate ; 
But  the  country's  smart  never  touches  the 
heart 

Of  the  Moloch  of  Debate." 
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With  patience  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  as  lead, 
The  Spealcer  sat  in  his  chair  of  state, 

Nodding  his  drowsv  head  ; 

And  whilst  the  dull  debate 

Maintained  its  sluggish  reign, 
The  dubious  dose,  which  refuses  repose— 
Which  deadens,  ofl  only  to  deepen,  our 
woes — 

Suggested  these  thoughts  to  his  brain. 
Liverpool,  AfrU,  1849.  J.  M.  L. 


PEEL. 
Now  is  our  England  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
That  reels  and  plunges  on  the  rearing  waves, 
While  clothed  with  darkness  the  strong  tempest 

raves. 
And  sharp  and  dreadful  rocks  stand  on  her  lee. 
What  profit  can  a  phantom  pilot  be, 
A  soul  that  hath  no  compass,  sees  no  star  t — 
O  thou  with  the  true  word  oracular, 
Stand  forth,  and  let  us  know  a  man  in  thee ! 
Come  thou  with  world-deep  guidance:  take  the 

helm ; 
There  lies  the  port.    Steer  onward,  wise  and  bold. 
And  reach  it,  ere  the  swamping  waves  overwhelm. 
O  speaker  of  one  thought  more  rare  than  gold, 
O  traveller  in  Reality's  stern  realm, 
Thou  seest  one  ^tar---do  thou  our  titter  hold  ? 

Call. 

Count  de  Werdinsky  has  communicated  to  the 
Mining  Journal  a  discovery  which  he  believes  he 
has  made,  by  which  a  convenient,  inexpensive,  and 
highly  effective  motive  power  can  be  obtained  from 
X3rIoiaine,  or  gun-cotton.  He  crowns  this  discovery 
by  another,  which  he  declares  he  made  in  the  course 
of  experiments  for  rendering  the  first  efficacious — . 
nothing  less  than  a  miraculous  principle  by  which 
rapid  locomotion  is  obtained  without  any  sort  of  pro- 
piUsion.  This  is  his  account.  **  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  constructing  an  engine  and  locomotive,  to 
be  worked  on  the  common  roads  by  xyloidine,  on 
the  following  plan.  Small  quantities  of  xyloidine, 
are  exploded  successively  into  a  copper  recipient  of 
a  spheroidal  form  of  13  inches  diameter,  and  | 
inch  strong  in  metal.  Each  separate  explosion  is 
adequate  to  produce,  by  means  of  double  cylinders, 
a  complete  revolution  of  the  crank.  The  object  of 
the  copper  recipient  is  merely  to  allow  the  mtense 
gases  thrown  into  it  room  enough  to  expand,  and 
3ius  to  change  their  percussive  intensity  into  a  more 
gentle  dynamic  power,  without  in  any  way  losing 
any  of  the  quantity  of  that  power.  I  can,  therefore, 
let  out  from  that  copper  recipient  as  much  of  the 
gases,  through  a  stop-cock,  as  would  produce  a 
pressure  of  m)m  30  to  60,  or  120  pounds  upon  the 
square  inch  of  the  piston :  moreover,  by  the  very 
heat  accumulated  in  the  metal  of  the  recipient,  the 
gases  are  kept  up  to  their  original  strength ;  so 
that,  the  longer  the  engine  continues  to  work  the 
greater  the  comparative  economy  of  xyloidine,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  recipient  and  of  the  ma- 
chinery, which  serve  to  keep  up  great  expansion, 
and  consequently  great  power  in  the  gases.  My 
experiments  with  a  steam-engine  of  about  2<|  horse 
power,  on  the  above  principle,  answered  admirably ; 
but  while  these  experiments  were  going  on  I  made 
a  further  discovery,  and  this  last  one  is  verging  al- 
most on  a  miracle.  The  most  prominent  features 
of  my  last  discovery  are — ^that  the  propulsion  of 
carriages  on  railroads,  and  on  common  roads,  will 
be  now  effected  without  engines,  steam,  fiire,  water,  ] 


magnetism,  air,  or  animal  power,  and  piopelliDg  of 
ships  without  either  of  the  above  means,  sails,  or 
paddles,  or  any  propeUers  whatever." 

Dr.  Layard,  the  explorer  of  the  ruins  of  Nin- 
eveh, has  been  appointed  a  paid  attach^  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  is  stated 
by  the  Literary  Gazette  that  "  it  is  her  majesty  hei^ 
self  (doubtless  through  the  interest  her  royal  con- 
sort takes  in  eveiy  concern  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts)  to  whom  Dr.  Layard  is  indebted  for 
his  late  promotion."  The  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  have  voted  Dr.  Layard  the  sum  of  3,000/., 
divided  into  two  equal  moieties,  to  be  appropriated 
by  him  to  excavations  on  and  about  the  site  of  Nin- 
eveh in  this  and  the  ensuing  year.  '*  The  grant  pro- 
posed was  double  this  amount,  but  it  was  cut  dovm 
by  government." 

Order  is  a  means,  not  an  end ;  and  it  is  not  even 
a  positive  or  active  means ;  it  is  only  auxiliary  to 
the  true  originative  energies  of  a  people — ^their 
strong  affections,  developed  arts,  and  advanced  opin- 
ions. It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  no  nation  was  ever 
stationary :  but  not  to  be  so,  or  to  retrograde,  a  na- 
tion must  have  strong  affections,  in  order  that  the 
influential  classes  who  have  attained  their  own  coDUr 
fort  may  desire  that  of  otliers ;  developed  arts,  that 
they  may  know  the  transition  from  gwA  to  better ; 
and  advanced  opinions,  that  their  purpose  may  keep 
ahead  of  their  energies. — Speciatar. 

A  LARGE  clock,  shovring  the  time  upon  two  faces, 
and  striking  the  hours  and  quarters,  has  recently 
been  placed  in  a  tower  built  for  the  purpose  in  the 
arsenal  at  Constantinople.  This  clock  was  made  by 
Mr.  Yulliamy,  of  Pall  Mall ;  and  is  the  first  poUic 
clock  that  has  ever  been  put  up  in  a  country  pro- 
fessing the  Moslem  faith. 

On  recently  opening  the  burial-vault  of  the  Cbap> 
lin  family  at  Blankney  in  Lincolnshire,  it  was  as- 
certained that  a  large  gray  bat,  which  had  been 
found  within  the  place  on  several  occasions  when 
the  vault  was  opened,  was  still  an  inhabitant.  It  » 
calculated  that  the  bat  has  lived  in  the  tomb  Ibr 
thirty-three  years. 

Miss  Tempest  of  the  Grange,  near  Ackworth, 
(sister  to  Sir  Charles  Tempest,  bart.,  of  Bronghtoo 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  York,)  has  been  appointed 
overseer  of  the  poor  for  the  parish  of  Ackworth, 
together  with  John  Hagues,  cow-leech,  also  of  the 
parish  of  Ackworth.  The  appointment  was  made 
at  Wentbridge  on  the  26th  ultimo,  and  is  endorsed 
by  "  two  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace." — 
Doncaster  Chronicle, 

Re-Vaccination. — 1st.  Every  individoal  is  sus- 
ceptible of  vaccination ;  8d.  Re-vaccination  is  not 
necessary  before  puberty;  3d.  The  system  under- 
goes a  change  at  puberty,  and  re^vaocination  is  then 
necessary;  4th.  Vaccination  is  a  sure  preventive 
of  small-pox ;  5th.  Re-vaccination  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventive of  varioloid  ;  6th.  The  third  vaccination  is 
inert ;  7th.  The  system  is  susceptible  of  varioloid 
after  puberty,  whenever  the  individual  is  exposed 
to  small-pox,  without  re-vaccination  ;  8th.  Re-vae- 
cination  is  not  necessary  if  the  first  operation  was 
performed  since  puberty ;  9th.  Those  who  disregaid 
vaccination  are  always  liable  to  small-pox,  whenever 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  that  dreadful  disease ; 
10th.  If  every  individual  were  vaccinated,  before  p«> 
berty,  and  re-vaccinated  at  that  revolution  of  the 
system,  there  would  be  no  such  disease  existing  as 
small-pox. — Substance  of  a  paper  in  the  Boston  Ad- 
ical  and  Surgical  Journal* 
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THE  EXPELLED  LACEWORKERS   OF   CALAIS. 

It  will  be  lemembered  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reyolation  in  France,  Febraary,  1848,  a  large 
namber  of  English  operatives  at  Calais,  Rouen, 
and  other  places  were  expelled  from  the  country 
under  circumstances  of  great  injustice  and  indignity. 
At  Calais,  where  about  a  thousand  persons,  chiefly 
from  Nottingham,  had  been  for  some  yean  settled 
in  connection  with  the  lace  trade,  the  cty  of  i^bas 
ks  Anglais  was  particularly  violent,  and  personal 
injury  was  only  averted  by  the  timely  interference 
of  the  English  consul.  Unwilling  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, where  their  profession  was  overcrowded,  the 
unfortunate  laceworkers  sent  a  memorial  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  desiring  to  obtain  passages  to  one  of 
the  English  colonies,  and  preferring,  if  a  choice 
were  permitted,  to  go  to  South  Australia.  In  three 
days  an  answer  was  returned  by  his  lordship,  and  a 
government  commissioner  arrived  to  make  the  re- 
quisite inquiries.  He  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  a  gentleman  from  the  office  of  her 
majesty's  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners, 
who  instituted  diligent  scrutiny  into  the  characters 
and  circumstances  of  the  memorialists,  and  then  ar- 
ranged for  their  passage  to  England,  preparatory  to 
emigration  for  these  colonies.  On  their  arvival  in 
London,  they  learned  that  a  benevolent  committee 
was  sitting  daily  at  the  Mansion-House,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Ashley,  and  engaged  in  getting 
up  a  generous  subscription,  to  which  the  town  of 
Nottingham  contributed  from  300/.  to  400/.  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  were  hourly  compelled  to  return 
to  England  from  the  French  territory.  The  objec- 
tions of  the  commissionera  to. send  lacemakers  and 
their  families  to  a  youn?  colony  like  South  Aus- 
tralia were  compromised  oy  an  allowance  of  5/.  per 
head  from  the  subscription  fund,  and  an  engagement 
to  provide  a  good  outfit.  The  details  were  then 
arranged,  and  the  "  Harpley*'  being  appointed,  a 
detachment  of  the  emigrants  embarked,  and  soon 
the  poop  of  the  ship,  to  use  our  informant's  words, 
was  "  transformed  into  a  haberdasher's  shop,"  from 
which  everything  necessary  was  gratuitously  and 
unsparingly  supplied  to  those  who  were  in  need 
Mr.  Cooper  being  charged  with  Lord  Ashley's 
princely  commands  to  let  the  unfortunate  want  for 
nothing.  Mr.  Commissioner  Wood  visited  them  at 
Gravesend  previous  to  their  departure,  and  ad- 
dressed to  them  an  admirable  speech,  full  of  kind- 
ness and  encouragement,  assuring  them  they  were 
proceeding  to  a  land  where  honesty  and  industry 
seldom  failed  to  find  their  proper  reward. 

We  notice  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning 
that  intelligence  has  been  received  in  England  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  Hsurpley  with  the  detachment 
of  emigrants  on  board.  The  vessel  came  to  an  an- 
chorage at  Adelaide  on  the  30th  of  August,  having 
occupied  the  interval  from  the  12th  of  May  on  the 
voyage.  Referring  to  the  arrival  of  the  Harpley, 
the  South  Australian  **  JRegister,"  of  Septemfa«r  6, 
observes : — ^'^  The  onlv  instance  of  death  among  the 
adults  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  was  an  aged  and 
tiling  man,  (in  his  sixty-seventh  year,)  who  was 
unwilling  to  be  separated  from  his  family,  and  to 
whom  the  commissioner  humanely  granted  a  free 
passage.  He  died  in  travereing  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
the  only  instance  of  mortality  besides  being  a  del- 
icate infant  of  three  months  old.  During  the  pas- 
fiage  the  ship  only  sighted  the  Cape  Verd  Islands 
and  St.  Paul's.  The  passengera,  who  were  scarce- 
ly becalmed  on  the  Line,  su&red  little  from  heat  in 
the  tropics,  and  as  little  from  cold  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  39^^  degrees  south  being  the  most 


southerly  latitude  the  vessel  attained.  There  was 
no  case  of  serious  illness  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  passage,  and  256  souls  have  arrived  in  excellent 
health,  in  a  remarkably  clean  and  well-commanded 
ship,  manned  by  a  fine  crew.  During  the  passage 
Mr.  Spencer,  the  surgeon-superintendent,  read 
prayera  every  Sabbath,  when  the  weather  permit- 
ted. We  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  refugee 
emigrants  some  of  the  certificates  granted  by  em- 
ployera  and  municipal  officera  in  France,  and  they 
sp^ik  well  for  the  character  of  the  people,  who,  we 
hope,  will  find  they  have  exchanged  the  inhospitable 
treatment  of  the  French  for  a  hearty  welcome  in  a 
British  colony.  Theira  is  an  instance  calling  for 
especial  sympathy  and  spirited  exertion  on  behalf 
of  the  colonists,  and  we  shall  much  mistake  if  the 
newly-arrived  do  not  in  their  case  confirm  the  as- 
surance, that  any  honest  men  and  women  who  ven- 
ture to  South  Australia  with  their  ofifspring  will  be 
likely  to  find  the  right  hand  of  fellowsnip  extended 
towards  them  in  a  land  of  plenty."  Other  detach- 
ments of  the  Anglo-French  laceworken  have,  we  be- 
lieve, gone  to  Port  Philip  and  Sydney. — Chambers, 

SYMPATHIES. 

The  Angel  of  the  Universe,  forever  stands  he  there 

Within  the  planet  circle,  the  grand  Hierophant  of 
prayer ; 

His  altar  is  the  eternal  sun ,  his  light  its  flames  of  gold, 

And  the  stara  are  his  rosary,  through  the  hands  of 
angels  rolled. 

Down,  down,  throughout  the  infinite,  they  're  fall- 
ing world  on  world ; 

Like  cord  beads  from  praying  hands  the  planet 
beads  are  hurled. 

Thus  for  unnumbered  ages  on  their  diamond  string 
they  run. 

The  circling  planet  rosary  from  Uranus  to  the  sun. 

A  rhythmic  music  rises  from  that  stately  coral  band, 

Like  a  vibrant-chorded  lyre  when  struck  by  angel 
hand. 

Pealing  down  the  deep  abysses,8oaring  up  the  infinite, 

The  grand  hymn  of  the  universe  is  sounding  day 
and  night. 

The  grand  cathedral  chanting  from  the  choir  of  the 
spheres. 

Within  the  star-roofed  temple,  though  unheard  by 
mortal  ean ; 

Never  prayer  from  lip  ascendeth,  or  from  spirit 
never  groan. 

But  the  flooding  planet  music  bean  it  up  before 
God's  throne. 

Thus  ages  after  ages  will  the  cherub,  earnest-eyed , 

Within  the  starry  temple  of  the  universe  abide. 

Till  hymns  of  spheral  litanies,  till  solemn  chanta 
are  done. 

Then  he  '11  rise  up  from  tlie  altar  within  the  glow- 
ing sun. 

By  his  mighty  pinions  shaken,  star  falleth  after  star, 

And  he  flings  the  planet  rosary  down  from  him  afar ; 

As  by  an  earthquake  riven,  temple,  altar,  falleth 
crushed. 

And  the  wailing  planet  music  of  the  choral  baiid  is 
hushed. 

But  he  leads  the  praying  spirits  up  from  each  burn- 
ing world. 

Till  before  the  throne  in  heaven  his  radiant  wings 
are  furled. 

There  he  resteth  calm  in  glory,  his  holymission  done. 

For  within  the  Golden  City,  Altar,  Temple,  need- 
eth  none. 

Dvibhn  UmversUtf  Magaxintk 
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PBO0PKCTU8.— This  work  is  oonducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Llttell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  bat  wmle  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  or 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  lumrest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Q^arierly^  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Blackwoo<iP§  nwle 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mounuin  Scenery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator , 
the  sparklinff  filrsnu'Ticr,  the  judicious  Athenaum,  the 
busy  and  inoustrious  LUerary  Oaxette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  BritanniOf  the  sober  and  respectable  OirU- 
tian  Obterveri  these  are  intermixed  with  th^  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service^  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UnivenitUf  New  Monthly^ 
Fra»er*§,  Tait*§,  Ain»worik%  Hood'Bf  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azinetf  and  of  Chambert*  admirable  Journal,  Yfe  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  oor  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  eood  enough,  make 
%9e  of  the  thunder  of  The  T^mes.  We  shall  increase  oor 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  srowth  of  the  British  colonies.  « 

The  steamsnip  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
Into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  paru  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 

TsBBCs.— The  Lnrmo  Aos  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTSLL  &  Co..  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston;  Price  121  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
s  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  fVTo 
insure  regularity  in  maihng  tbe  work,  orders  should  be 
oddreneAto  the  qffke  qfpvhlioatian,  ss  above. 

Clut>$t  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows  :— 

Four  copies  for       •       •       •       .    920  00. 

Nine      «      «         ...       .        .    tlOOO. 

Twelvs"      "         ....    96000. 

Complete  teto.  in  twsnty  volumes,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1849,  handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  sre 
for  sale  at  forty  aollars. 

Amu  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
boono,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly 
snnanoe  their  value.  ^ 

Binding.'— Wt  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  brins  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in 
exchange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding 
is  60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  inlmnieil 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  oar- 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hasteBinr. 
through  a  rapid  process  of  chanse,  to  some  new  sUts  at 
things,  whicn  the  merely  politicafprophet  cannot  conpnie 
or  foresee. 

Qeographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonixatioii, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  end  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  oor  selccuons ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  Teiy  fellj 
arauaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  otFomga 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our.  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Linng  Age  desiraUe  is 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  tlie  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement— to  Stttesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

Jrers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  snd  men  of 
eisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cfliildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  aad 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indupenMoble,  because  in  tliis 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  gnaid  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicions  in  morals, 
in  any.other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  nealthy.character.  The  mental  and  moral  appeuis 
muet  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  vinruneing  the  vheai  Jrpm  the 
chaff"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  snd  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  tlie  same  time  it  will 
aspurs  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 

Ageneiet.—yie  sre  desirous  of  msking  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  drcola- 
tion  01  this  work— and  for  doinr  this  a  liberal  oonunisaioa 
will  be  allowed  to  vendemen  who  will  interest  tlmnselvea 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  aend  as  undoobted  refier- 
ences. 


Pot^o^.— When  sent  with  the  eover  oo,  ths  Living 
Age  consists  of  threa.sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pampUd, 
at  41  cents.  But  when  sent  without  tlie  cover,  it  ooohs 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charaed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  ( U  cu. )    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  poblication,  iasned  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  mon  than  two  alieela,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  mora  than  oots 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.** 

Monthly  ppri$.—Fat  such  as  prafer  it  in  thst  farm,  ths 
Living  Age  is  pot  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  abows  to  great 
advantage  m  comparison  with  other  works,  oootaininr  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  ooartenics. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  nesber  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  ports  is  aboat  14 
cents.  The  volumet  an  published  qusrterlj,  eoch  volviia 
containing  as  much  mstter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  m 
eighteen  months. 


WAsimtOTOir,  97  Dbc.,  184S. 

Or  all  the  Periodical  Joarnals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
hss  sppeared  to  me  to  be  the  roost  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  ite 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  mdudes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  m 
ihs  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  sge.  J.  Q.  AnsMg 
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Prom  BkckWDod't  Magailm. 

MADJIME  D^ARBOUTILLe's  '*  TILLAGE  DOCTOR." 

Thv  readers  of  Blackwood  CBn  hardly  have  forgot- 
ten a  charming  French  tale,  of  which  an* abridged 
mnslatton  appeared,  under  the  title  of  *'  ^n  Un- 
publUKed  Frmeh  iVoDe/,"  in  the  number  of  the 
Magazine  for  December,  1847.*  In  the  brief  no- 
tice prefixed  to  it,  we  mentioned  the  existence  of  a 
companion  story  by  the  same  authoress,  which  had 
obtained  wider  circulation  than  its  fellow,  through 
arbitrary  transfer  to  the  pages  of  a  French  periodi- 
cal ;  and  which,  on  that  account,  although  of  more 
convenient  length  than  the  Hisioire  Hoilandaise,  we 
abstained  from  reproducing.  Having  thus  drawn 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tales  we  in 
any  language  are  acquainted  with,  we  fully  ex- 
pected speedily  to  meet  with  it  in  an  English  ver- 
sion. Not  having  done  so,  our  vivid  recollection 
of  the  great  merits  of  "  Xc  Mldedn  du  Vilhge" 
now  induces  us  to  revoke  our  first  decision — ^the 
more  readily  that  we  have  repeatedly  been  solicited 
to  give  the  English  public  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating a  tale  unprocurable  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  originally  printed,  and  which  few  persons  in 
this  country  are  likely  to  have  read  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  The  exquisite  delineation  of 
the  erring,  but  meekly  penitent  Annunciata,  and 
of  the  long-suffering  and  enthusiastically  pious 
Christine,  may  well  mspire  a  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  other  productions  of  the  same  deli- 
cate and  graceful  pen.  The  simple  story  of  the 
Village  Doctor  will  not  disappoint  expectation. 
We  ourselves,  deeply  sensible  of  the  fascinations 
of  the  Countess  d'Arbouville*s  styles  consider  it 
her  happiest  effort ;  and  although  we  once  hinted  a 
doubt  of  the  probability  of  its  crowning  incident, 
we  forget  to  play  the  critic  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  touching  pathos  and  delightful  diction. 
In  our  present  capacity  of  translators  we  feel  but 
too  strongly  the  impossibility  of  rendering  the  art- 
less elegance  of  her  style,  which  flows  on,  smooth, 
fresh,  and  sparkling,  like  a  summer  streamlet  over 
golden  sands.  And,  with  all  her  apparent  simplici- 
ty, Madame  d'Arbouville  is  a  cunning  artist,  playing 
with  skilful  hand  on  the  chords  of  the  heart,  which 
vibrate  at  her  lightest  touch.  The  effects  she  pro- 
duces are  the  more  striking  because  seemingly  un- 
sought. But  her  merits  will  be  better  exhibited 
by  this  second  specimen  of  her  writings  than  by 
any  praise  we  could  lavish  ;  and  we  therefore  pro- 
ceed, without  further  preamble,  to  the  narrative  of 
Eva  Meredith's  sorrows  as  given  by  her  humble 
firiend, 

THE   VILLAGE    DOCTOR. 

"  What  is  that !"  exclaimed  aereral  persons 
anembled  in  the  dining-room  of  the  chateau  of 
Burcy. 

The  Countess  of  Moncar  had  just  inherited, 

from  a  distant  and  slightly  regretted  relation,  an 

aaeient  chateau  which  she  had  never  seen,  al- 

thoDgh  it  wa»  at  barely  fifteen  leagues  from  her 

*  Printed  in  the  Living  Age,  No.  192. 
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habitual  summer  residence.  One  of  the  moel 
elegant,  and  almost  one  of  the  prettiest  women  in 
Paris,  Madame  de  Moncar  was  but  moderately 
attached  to  the  country.  Quitting  the  capital  at 
the  end  of  June,  to  return  thither  early  in  Octo- 
ber, she  usually  took  with  her  some  of  the  com- 
panions of  her  winter  gayeties,  and  a  few  young 
men,  selected  amongst  her  most  assiduous  part- 
ners. Madame  de  Moncar  was  married  to  a  man 
much  older  than  herself,  who  did  not  always  pro- 
tect her  by  his  presence.  Without  abusing  the 
great  liberty  she  enjoyed,  she  vras  gracefully 
coquettish,  elegantly  friyolous,  pleased  with  tri- 
fles-—with  a  compliment,  an  amiable  word,  an 
hour's  triumph — ^loving  a  ball  for  the  pleasure  of 
adorning  herself,  fond  of  Admiration,  and  not  sorry 
to  inspire  love.  When  some  graye  old  aunt  ven- 
tured a  sage  remonstrance — ^'^  Afon  Dieu!^*  she 
replied ;  **  do  let  me  laugh  and  take  life  gayly. 
It  is  far  less  dangerous  than  to  listen  in  solitude 
to  the  beating  of  one's  heart.  For  my  part,  I 
do  not  know  if  I  even  have  a  heart !"  She  spoke 
the  truth,  and  really  was  uncertain  upon  that  point. 
Desirous  to  remain  so.  she  thought  it  prudent  to 
leave  herself  no  time  for  reflection. 

One  fine  morning  in  September,  the  countess 
and  her  guests  set  out  for  the  unknown  chateau, 
intending  to  pass  the  day  there.  A  cross  road, 
reputed  practicable,  was  to  reduce  the  journey  to 
twelve  leagues.  The  cross  road  proved  execra- 
ble ;  the  travellers  lost  their  way  in  the  forest ; 
a  carriage  broke  down  ;  in  short,  it  vras  not  till 
mid-day  that  the  party,  much  fatigued,  and  but 
moderately  gratified  by  the  picturesque  beauties 
of  the  scenery,  reached  the  chateau  of  Burcy, 
whose  aspect  was  scarcely  such  as  to  console  them 
for  the  annojrances  of  the  journey.  It  was  a  large 
sombre  building  with  dingy  walls.  In  its  front  a 
garden,  then  out  of  cultivation,  descended  from 
terrace  to  terrace  ;  for  the  chateau,  built  upon  the 
slope  of  a  wooded  hill,  had  no  level  ground  in  its 
vicinity.  On  all  sides  it  was  hemmed  in  by  moun- 
tains, the  trees  upon  which  sprang  up  amidst  roeks«, 
and  had  a  dark  and  gloomy  foliage  that  saddened 
the  eyesight.  Man's  neglect  added  to  the  natonl 
wild  disorder  of  the  scene.  Madame  d»  Monoas* 
stood  motionless  and  disconcerted  upon  tlte  threah-- 
old  of  her  newly-acquired  mansion. 

"  This  is  yery  unlike  a  party  of  pleasure,"  said 
she  ;  "  I  could  weep  at  sight  of  this  dismal  abode.. 
Nevertheless,  here  are  noble  trees,  lofty  rocka>  ar 
roaring  cataract;  doubtless,  there  is  a  certain: 
beauty  in  all  that ;  but  it  is  of  too  grave  an  order 
for  my  humor,"  added  she  with  a  smile.  "  Let 
us  go  in  and  view  the  interior." 

The  hungry  guests,  eager  to  see  if  the  cook, 
who  had  been  sent  forward  upon  the  previous  day. 
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as  an  advanced  guard,  had  safely  arrived,  willing- 
ly assented.  Having  obtained  the  agreeable  cer- 
tainty that  an  abundant  breakfast  would  soon  be 
upon  the  table,  they  rambled  through  the  chateau. 
The  old-fashioned  furniture  with  tattered  cover- 
ings, the  arm-chairs  with  three  legs,  the  tottering 
tables,  the  discordant  sounds  of  a  piano,  which  for 
a  good  score  of  years  had  not  felt  a  finger,  afforded 
abundant  food  for  jest  and  merriment.  Gayety 
returned.  Instead  of  grumbling  at  the  inconve- 
niences of  this  uncomfortable  mansion,  it  viras 
agreed  to  laugh  at  everything.  Moreover,  for 
these  young  and  idle  persons,  the  expedition  was 
a  sort  of  event,  jan  almost  perilous  campaign, 
whose  originality  appealed  to  the  imagination.  A 
fagot  was  lighted  beneath  the  wide  chimney  of 
the  drawing-room ;  but  clouds  of  smoke  were  the 
result,  and  the  company  took  refuge  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  The  aspect  of  the  gardens  was  strange 
enough;  the  stone-benches  were  covered  with 
moss,  the  walls  of  the  terraces,  crumbling  in  many 
places,  left  space  between  their  ill-joined  stones 
for  the  growth  of  numerous  wild  plants,  which 
sprung  out  erect  and  lofty,  or  trailed  with  flexible 
grace  towards  the  earth.  The  walks  were  over- 
grown and  obliterated  by  grass;  the  parterres, 
reserved  for  garden  flowers,  were  invaded  by  wild 
ones,  which  grow  wherever  the  heavens  afford  a 
drop  of  water  and  a  ray  of  sun  ;  the  insipid  bear- 
bine  enveloped  and  stifled  in  its  envious  embrace 
the  beauteous  rose  of  Provence :  the  blackberry 
mingled  its  acrid  fruits  with  the  red  clusters  of 
the  currant-bush ;  ferns,  wild  mint,  with  its  faint 
perfume,  thistles  with  their  thorny  crowns,  grew 
beside  a  few  forgotten  lilies.  When  the  tibmpany 
entered  the  enclosure,  numbers  of  the  smaller  ani- 
mals, alarmed  at  the  unaccustomed  intrusion, 
darted  into  the  long  grass,  and  the  startled  birds 
flew  chirping  from  branch  to  branch.  Silence,  for 
many  years  the  undisturbed  tenant  of  this  peaceful 
spot,  fled  at  the  sound  of  human  voices  and  of  joy- 
ous laughter.  The  solitude  was  appreciated  by 
none — none  grew  pensive  under  its  influence ;  it 
was  recklessly  broken  and  profaned.  The  convei^ 
sation  ran  upon  the  gay  evenings  of  the  past  sea- 
son, and  was  interspersed  with  amiable  allusions, 
expressive  looks,  covert  compliments,  with  all  the 
thousand  nothings,  in  short,  resorted  to  by  persons 
desirous  to  please  each  other,  but  who  have  not 
yet  acquired  the  right  to  be  serious. 

The  steward,  after  a  long  search  for  a  breakfast- 
bell  along  the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  chateau,  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  shout  from  the  steps  that 
the  meal  was  ready — the  half-smile  with  which  he 
accompanied  the  announcement,  proving  that,  like 
his  betters,  he  resigned  himself  for  one  day  to  a 
'deviation  from  his  habits  of  etiquette  and  propriety. 
Soon  a  merry  party  surrounded  the  boaid.  The 
gloom  of  the  chateau,  its  desert  site  and  uncheery 
aspect,  were  all  forgotten ;  the  conversation  was 
general  and  well  sustained ;  the  health  of  the  lady 
of  the  castle — the  fairy  whose  presence  converted 
the  craay  old  edifice  into  an  enchanted  palace,  was 


dnmk  by  all  present.     Suddenly  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  windows  of  the  dining-room. 

"What  is  that?"  exclaimed  several  of  the 


A  small  carriage  of  green  wicker-work,  with 
great  wheels,  as  high  as  the  body  of  the  vehicle, 
passed  before  the  windows,  and  stopped  at  the 
door.  It  was  drawn  by  a  gray  horse,  short  and 
punchy,  whose  eyes  seemed  in  danger  finom  tiie 
shafts,  which,  from  their  point  of  junction  with 
the  carriage,  sloped  obliquely  upwards.  The 
hood  of  the  little  cabriolet  was  brought  forward, 
concealing  its  contents,  with  the  exception  of  two 
arms  covered  with  the  sleeves  of  a  blue  Mouse,  and 
of  a  whip  which  fluttered  about  the  ears  of  the 
gray  horse. 

^^Mon  Dieu  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  de  Moncar. 
"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  was  obliged  to  invite  the 
village  doctor  to  our  breakfast.  The  old  man  was 
formerly  of  some  service  to  my  uncle's  family,  and 
I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice.  Be  not  alarmed 
at  the  addition  to  our  party ;  he  is  very  taciturn. 
After  a  few  civil  words  we  may  forget  his  pres- 
ence ;  besides,  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  remain 
very  long." 

At  this  moment  the  dining-room  door  opened, 
and  Dr.  Bamaby  entered.  He  was  a  little  old 
man,  feeble,  and  insignificant-looking,  of  calm  and 
gentle  countenance.  His  gray  hairs  were  collected 
into  a  cue,  according  to  a  bygone  fashion ;  a  dash 
of  powder  whitened  his  temples,  and  extended  to 
his  furrowed  brow.  He  wore  a  black  coat,  and 
steel  buckles  to  his  breeches.  Over  one  aim  hung 
a  riding-coat  of  puce-colored  tafiety.  Iti  the  op 
posite  hand  he  carried  his  hat  and  a  thick  cane. 
His  whole  appearance  proved  that  he  had  taken 
unusual  pains  with  his  toilet ;  but  his  black  stock- 
ings and  coat  were  stained  with  mud,  as  if  the 
poor  old  man  had  fallen  into  a  ditch.  He  passed 
at  the  door,  astonished  at  the  presence  of  so  many 
persons.  For  an  instant,  a  tinge  of  embarraasiiieat 
appeared  upon  his  flice ;  but,  recovering  himself, 
he  silently  saluted  the  company.  The  strange 
manner  of  his  entrance  gave  the  guests  a  violent 
inclination  to  laugh,  which  they  repressed  more 
or  less  successfully.  Madame  de  Moncar  alone, 
in  her  character  of  mistress  of  the  house,  and  in- 
capable of  failing  in  politeness,  perfectly  pieeenred 
her  gravity. 

'^  Dear  me,  doctor !  have  you  had  an  overturn  t" 
was  her  first  inquiry. 

Before  replying,  Dr.  Bamaby  glanced  at  all 
these  young  people  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  found 
himself,  and,  simple  and  artless  though  his  phys- 
iognomy was,  he  could  not  but  guess  the  cause  of 
their  hilarity.     He  replied  quietly : 

"  I  have  not  been  overturned.  A  poor  carter 
fell  under  the  wheels  of  his  vehicle ;  I  was  peas* 
ing  and  I  helped  him  up."  And  the  doctor  took 
possession  of  a  chair  left  vacant  for  him  at  the  ta- 
ble. Unfolding  his  napkin,  he  passed  a  eoner 
through  the  buttonhole  of  his  coat,  and  spread  ool 
the  rest  over  his  waistcoat  and  knees      At  1 
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preparations,  smiles  horered  upon  the  lips  of  many 
of  the  guests,  and  a  whisper  or  two  broke  the  si- 
lence ;  but  this  time  the  doctor  did  not  raise  his 
eyes.     Perhaps  he  observed  nothing. 

"Is  there  much  sickness  in  the  village?"  in- 
quired Madame  de  Moncar,  whilst  they  were 
helping  the  new  comer. 

'*  Yes,  madam,  a  good  deal." 

'' This  is  an  unhealthy  neighborhood!" 

"  No,  madam." 

"  But  the  sickness.     What  causes  itt" 

'*  The  heat  of  the  sun  in  harvest  time,  and  the 
cold  and  wet  of  winter." 

One  of  the  guests,  affecting  great  gravity,  joined 
in  the  conversation. 

"  So  that  in  this  healthy  district,  sir,  people  are 
tU  all  the  year  round?" 

The  doctor  raised  his  little  gray  eyes  to  the 
speaker^s  face,  looked  at  him,  hesitated,  and  seemed 
either  to  check  or  to  seek  a  reply.  Madame  de 
Moncar  kindly  came  to  his  relief. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  here  the 
guardian  genius  of  all  who  suffer." 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  good,"  replied  the  old  man, 
apparently  much  engrossed  with  the  slice  of  pasty 
upon  his  plate.  Then  the  gay  party  left  Dr.  Bar- 
naby  to  himself,  and  the  conversation  flowed  in  its 
previous  channel.  If  any  notice  was  taken  of  the 
peaceable  old  man,  it  was  in  the  form  of  some 
slight  sarcasm,  which,  mingled  with  other  dis- 
course, would  pass,  it  was  thought,  unperceived  by 
its  object.  Not  that  these  young  men  and  women 
were  generally  otherwise  than  polite  and  kind- 
hearted  ;  but  upon  that  day  the  journey,  the  break- 
fast, the  merriment  and  slight  excitement  that  had 
attended  all  the  events  of  tiie  morning,  had  brought 
on  a  sort  of  heedless  gayety  and  communicative 
mockery,  which  rendered  them  pitiless  to  the  vic- 
tim whom  chance  had  thrown  in  their  way.  The 
doctor  continued  quietly  to  eat,  without  looking 
up,  or  uttering  a  word,  or  seeming  to  hear  one ; 
they  voted  him  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  was  no  re- 
straint upon  the  conversation. 

When  the  guests  rose  from  table.  Dr.  Bamaby 
took  a  step  or  two  backwards,  and  allowed  each  man 
to  select  the  lady  he  wished  '^  *^e  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. One  of  Madame  tie  nloncar^s  friends 
remaining  without  a  cavalier,  the  village  doctor 
timidly  advanced,  and  offered  her  his  ha*..  -*not 
his  arm.  His  fingers  scarcely  touched  hers  as  he 
proceeded,  and  his  body  slightly  bent  in  sign  of 
respect,  with  measured  steps  towards  the  drawing- 
room.  Fresh  smiles  greeted  his  entrance,  but  not 
a  cloud  appeared  upon  the  placid  countenance  of 
the  old  man,  who  was  now  voted  blind,  as  well  as 
deaf  and  dumb.  Quitting  his  companion.  Dr. 
Bamaby  selected  the  smallest,  humblest-looking 
chair  in  the  room,  placed  it  in  a  corner,  at  some 
distance  from  everybody  else,  put  his  stick  between 
his  knees,  crossed  his  hands  upon  the  knob,  and 
rested  his  chin  upon  his  hands.  In  this  meditative 
attitude  he  remained  silent,  and  from  time  to  time 
his  eyes  closed,  as  if  a  gentle  slumber,  which  he 


neither  invoked  nor  repelled,  were  stealing  over 
him. 

'*  Madame  de  Moncar !"  cried  one  of  the  guests, 
'*  I  presume  it  is  not  your  intention  to  inhabit  this 
ruin  in  the  desert?" 

**  Certainly  I  have  no  such  project.  But  here 
are  lofty  trees  and  wild  woods.  M.  de  Moncar 
may  very  likely  be  tempted  to  pass  a  few  weeks 
here  in  the  shooting  season." 

"  In  that  case  you  must  pull  down  and  rebuild : 
clear,  alter,  and  improve!" 

'*  Let  us  make  a  plan !"  cried  the  young  count- 
ess. '*  Let  us  mark  out  the  future  garden  of  my 
domains." 

It  was  decreed  that  this  party  of  pleasure 
should>be  unsuccessful.  At  that  moment  a  heavy 
cloud  burst,  and  a  close  fine  rain  began  to  fall. 
Impossible  to  leave  the  house. 

"  How  very  vexatious !"  cried  Madame  de  Mon- 
car. '^  What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves?  The 
horses  require  several  hours'  rest.  It  will  evi- 
dently be  a  wet  afternoon.  For  a  week  to  come, 
the  grass,  which  overgrows  everything,  will  not 
be  dry  enough  to  walk  upon ;  all  the  strings  of 
the  piano  are  broken  ;  there  is  not  a  book  within 
ten  leagues.  This  room  is  wretchedly  dismal. 
What  can  we  do  with  ourselves?" 

The  party,  lately  so  joyous,  was  gradually  losing 
its  gayety.  The  blithe  laugh  and  arch  whisper 
were  succeeded  by  dull  silence.  The  guests  saun- 
tered to  the  windows  and  examined  the  sky,  but 
the  sky  remained  dark  and  cloud-laden.  Their 
hopes  of  a  walk  were  completely  blighted.  They 
«estieU>lished  themselves  as  cmnfortably  as  they 
could  upon  the  old  chairs  and  settees,  and  tried  to 
revive  the  conversation ;  but  there  are  thoughts 
which,  like  flowers,  require  a  little  sun,  and  which 
will  not  flourish  under  a  bleak  sky.  All  these 
young  heads  appeared  to  droop,  oppressed  by  the 
storm,  like  the  poplars  in  the  garden,  which 
bowed  their  tops  at  the  will  of  the  wind.  A 
tedious  hour  dragged  by. 

The  lady  of  the  castle,  a  little  disheartened  by 
the  failure  of  her  party  of  pleasure,  leaned  lan- 
guidly upon  a  window-sill,  and  gazed  vaguely  at 
the  prospect  without. 

"There,"  said  she,  "yonder,  upon  the  hiH, 
is  a  white  cottage  that  must  come  down :  it  hides 
the  view." 

"  The  white  cottage  !"  cried  the  doctor.  For 
upwards  of  an  hour  Dr.  Bamaby  had  been  mute 
and  motionless  upon  his  chair.  Mirth  and  wea- 
riness, sun  and  rain,  had  succeeded  each  other 
without  eliciting  a  syllable  from  his  lips.  His 
presence  was  forgotten  by  everybody ;  every  eye 
turned  quickly  upon  him  when  he  uttered  these 
three  words — "  the  white  cottage !" 

"  What  interest  do  you  take  in  it,  doctor  ?" 
asked  the  countess. 

"  Man  DieUf  madame .'  Pray  forget  that  I  spoke. 
The  cottage  will  come  down,  undoubtedly,  since 
such  has  been  your  good  pleasure." 

"  But  why  should  you  regret  the  old  shed  ?" 
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'*I — Mon  Dieu!  it  waa  inhabited  by  persons 
I  loved — and — " 

''And  they  think  of  returning  to  it,  doctor?" 

"  They  are  long  since  dead,  madam ;  they  died 
when  I  was  young!"  And  the  old  man  gazed 
mournfully  at  the  white  cottage,  which  rose 
amongst  the  trees  upon  the  hill-side,  like  a  daisy 
in  a  green  field.     There  was  a  brief  silence, 

'*  Madam,"  said  one  of  the  guests  in  a  low  voice 
to  Madame  de  Moncar,  *'  there  is  a  mystery  here. 
Observe  the  melancholy  of  our  Esculapius.  Some 
pathetic  drama  has  been  enacted  in  yonder  house  ; 
a  tale  of  love,  perhaps.  Ask  the  doctor  to  tell 
it  us." 

**  Yes,  yes !"  was  murmured  on  all  sides,  "  a 
tale,  a  story !  And  should  it  prove  of  little  in- 
terest, at  any  rate  the  narrator  will  divert  us." 

**  Not  so,  gentlemen,"  replied  Madame  de  lin- 
ear, in  the  same  suppressed  voice.  *'  If  I  ask  Dr. 
Barnaby  to  tell  us  the  history  of  the  white  cot- 
tage, it  is  on  the  express  condition  that  no  one 
laughs."  All  having  promised  to  be  serious  and 
well-behaved,  Madame  de  Moncar  approached  the 
old  man.  '*  Doctor,"  said  she,  seating  herself 
beside  him,  '*  that  house,  I  plainly  see,  is  con- 
nected with  some  reminiscence  of  former  days, 
stored  preciously  in  your  memory.  Will  you  tell 
it  ust  I  should  be  grieved  to  cause  you  a  regret 
which  it  is  in  my  power  to  spare  you ;  the  house 
shall  remain,  if  ypu  tell  me  why  you  love  it." 

Dr.  Barnaby  seemed  surprised,  and  remained 
silent.  The  countess  drew  still  nearer  to  him. 
'*  Dear  Doctor!"  said  she,  "see  what  wretohed 
weather ;  how  dreary  everything  looks !  You  are 
the  senior  of  us  all ;  tell  us  a  tale.  Make  us  for- 
get rain,  and  fog,  and  cold." 

Dr.  Barnaby  looked  at  the  countess  with  great 
astonishment. 

*'  There  is  no  tale,"  he  said.  "  What  occurred 
in  the  cottage  is  very  simple,  and  has  no  interest 
but  for  me,  who  loved  the  yoimg  couple :  strangers 
would  not  call  it  a  tale.  And  I  am  unaccustomed 
to  speak  before  many  listeners.  Besides,  what  I 
should  tell  you  is  sad,  and  you  came  to  amuse 
yourselves."  And  again  the  doctor  rested  his  chin 
upon  his  stick. 

**  Dear  doctor,"  resumed  the  countess,  "  the 
white  cottage  shall  stand,  if  you  say  why  you 
love  it." 

The  old  man  appeared  somewhat  moved;  he 
crossed  and  uncrossed  his  legs ;  took  out  his  snuiF- 
box,  returned  it  to  his  pocket  without  opening  it ; 
then,  looking  at  the  countess — "  You  will  not  pull 
it  down?"  he  said,  indicating  with  his  thin  and 
tremulous  hand  the  habitation  visible  at  the  horizon. 

**  I  promise  you  1  will  not." 

*'  Well,  so  be  it ;  I  will  do  that  much  for  them ; 
I  will  save  the  house  in  which  they  were  happy. 

"  Ladies,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  I  am  but  a 
poor  speaker ;  but  I  believe  that  even  the  least  elo- 
quent succeed  in  making  themselves  understood 
when  they  tell  what  they  have  seen.  This  story, 
I  wain  you  beforehand,  is  not  gay.  To  dance  and 
,to  sing,  people  send  for  a  musician ;  they  call  in 


the  physician  ivhen  they  sufier,  and  aia  near  to 
death." 

A  circle  was  formed  round  Dr.  Barnaby,  who, 
his  hands  still  crossed  upon  his  cane,  quietly  com- 
menced the  following  narrative,  to  an  audience 
prepared  beforehand  to  smile  at  his  disoomve. 

It  was  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  young — for 
I,  too,  have  been  young !  Youth  is  a  fortune  that 
belongs  to  all  the  world — ^ta  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  rich — but  which  abides  with  none.  I  had  just 
passed  my  examination ;  I  had  taken  my  physician's 
degree,  and  I  returned  to  my  village  to  exercise  my 
wonderful  talents,  well  convinced  that,  thanks  to 
me,  men  would  now  cease  to  die. 

My  village  is  not  far  from  here.  From  the  little 
window  of  my  room,  I  beheld  yonder  white  house 
upon  the  opposite  side  to  that  you  now  discern. 
You  certainly  would  not  find  my  village  handsome. 
In  my  eyes,  it  was  superb ;  I  was  born  there,  and 
I  loved  it.  We  all  see  with  our  own  eyes  the 
things  we  love.  God  sufiers  us  to  be  sometimes  a 
little  blind  ;  for  he  well  knows  that  in  this  lower 
world  a  clear  sight  is  not  always  profitable.  To 
me,  then,  this  neighborhood  appeared  smiling  and 
pleasant,  and  I  lived  happily.  The  white  cottage 
alone,  each  morning  when  I  opened  my  shutters, 
impressed  me  disagreeably ;  it  was  always  closed, 
still  and  sad  like  a  forsaken  thing.  Never  had  I 
seen  its  windows  open  and  shut,  or  its  door  ajar ; 
never  had  I  known  its  inhospitable  garden-gate 
give  passage  to  human  being.  Your  uncle,  madam, 
who  had  no  occasion  for  a  cottage  so  near  his 
chateau,  sought  to  let  it ;  but  the  rent  was  rather 
higher  than  anybody  here  was  rich  enough  to 
give.  It  remained  empty,  therefore,  whilst  in  the 
hamlet  every  window  exhibited  two  or  three  chil- 
dren's faces  peering  through  the  branches  of  giUi- 
flower  at  the  first  noise  in  the  street.  But  one 
morning,  on  getting  up,  I  was  quite  astimished  to 
see  a  long  ladder  resting  against  the  cottage  wall ; 
a  painter  was  painting  the  window-shutters  green, 
whilst  a  servant-maid  polished  the  panes,  and  a 
gardener  hoed  the  flower-beds. 

''  All  the  better,"  said  I  to  myself;  "a  good 
roof  like  that,  which  covers  no  one,  is  so  much 
lost." 

From  day  to  day  the  house  improved  in  appear- 
ance. Pots  of  flowers  veiled  the  nudity  of  the 
walls;  the  parterres  were  planted,  the  walks 
weeded  and  gravelled,  and  muslin  curtains,  white 
as  snow,  shone  in  the  sun-rays.  One  day  a  post- 
chaise  rattled  through  the  village,  and  drove  up  to 
the  little  house.  W ho  were  the  strangers  ?  None 
knew,  and  all  desired  to  learn.  For  a  long  time 
nothing  transpired  without  of  what  passed  within 
the  dwelling.  The  rose  trees  bloomed,  and  the 
fresh  laid  lavm  grew  verdant ;  still  nothing  was 
known.  Many  were  the  commentaries  upon  the 
mystery.  They  were  adventurers  concealing  them- 
selves— ^they  were  a  young  man  and  his  mftstress 
— in  short,  ever]rthing  was  guessed  except  the 
truth.  The  truth  is  so  simple,  that  one  does  not 
always  think  of  it ;  once  the  mind  is  in  movement, 
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it  seeks  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  tnd  often  ior- 
gets  to  look  straight  before  it.  The  mystery  gare 
me  little  concern.  No  matter  who  is  there,  thought 
I ;  they  are  human,  therefore  they  will  not  be 
long  without  sufiering,  and  then  they  will  send  for 
me.     I  waited  patiently.  • 

At  last  one  morning  a  messenger  came  from 
Mr.  William  Meredith,  to  request  me  to  call  upon 
him.  I  put  on  my  best  coat,  and,  endeavoring  to 
assume  a  gravity  suitable  to  my  profession,  I  trav- 
ersed the  village,  not  without  some  little  pride  at 
my  importance.  That  day  many  envied  me.  The 
villagers  stood  at  theii^  doors  to  see  me  pass. 
*  '^  He  is  going  to  the  white  cottage !"  they  said  ; 
whilst  I,  avoiding  all  appearance  of  haste  and 
vulgar  curiosity,  walked  deliberately,  nodding  to 
my  peasant  neighbors.  '*  Good  day,  my  friends." 
I  said  ;  "  I  will  see  you  by-and-by ;  this  morning 
I  am  busy."     And  thus  I  reached  the  hill-side. 

On  entering  the  sitting  room  of  the  mysterious 
house,  the  scene  I  beheld  rejoiced  my  eyesight. 
Everything  was  so  simple  and  elegant.  Flowers, 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  apartment,  were  so 
tastefully  arranged,  that  gold  would  not  better 
have  embellished  the  modest  interior.  White 
muslin  was  at  the  vnndows,  white  calico  on  the 
chairs — that  was  all ;  but  there  were  roses  and 
jessamine,  and  flowers  of  all  kinds,  as  in  a  garden. 
The  light  was  softened  by  the  curtains,  the  atmos- 
phere was  fragrant ;  and  a  young  girl  or  woman, 
fair  and  fresh  as  all  that  surrounded  her,  reclined 
upon  a  sofa,  and  welcomed  me  with  a  smile.  A 
handsome  young  man,  seated  near  her  upon  an 
ottoman,  rose  when  the  servant  announced  Dr. 
Bamaby. 

'*  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  your  skill  that  I  ex- 
pected to  see  an  old  man." 

"  I  have  studied  diligently,  sir,"  I  replied.  **  I 
am  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  and 
responsibility  of  my  calling  :  you  may  confide  in 
me." 

"  'T  is  well,"  he  said.  •*  I  recommend  my 
wife  to  your  best  care.  Her  present  state  demands 
advice  and  precaution.  She  was  born  in  a  distant 
land :  for  my  sake  she  has  quitted  family  and 
friends.  I  can  bring  but  my  affection  to  her  aid, 
for  I  am  without  experience.  I  reckon  upon  you, 
sir.     If  possible,  preserve  her  from  all  snfl^ng." 

As  he  spoke,  the  young  man  fixed  upon  his  wife 
a  look  so  full  of  love,  that  the  large  blue  eyes  of 
the  beautiful  foreigner  glistened  with  tears  of 
gratitude.  She  dropped  the  tiny  cap  she  was 
embroidering,  and  her  two  hands  clasped  the  hand 
of  her  husband.  I  looked  at  them,  and  I  ought 
to  have  found  their  lot  enviable,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  the  contrary  was  the  case.  I  felt  sad  ;  I 
conld  not  tell  why.  I  had  often  seen  persons  weep, 
of  whom  I  said — They  are  happy !  I  saw  William 
Meredith  and  his  wife  smile,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  they  had  much  sorrow.  I  seated  myself 
near  my  charming  patient.  Never  had  I  seen 
anything  so  lovely  as  that  sweet  face,  shaded  by 
long  ringlets  of  fair  hair. 


"  What  is  your  age,  madam?" 

"  Seventeen." 

"  Is  the  climate  of  your  native  country  very 
difierent  from  ours !" 

"  I  was  bom  in  America — at  New  Orleans. 
Oh  !  the  sun  is  far  brighter  than  here." 

Doubtless  she  feared  she  had  uttered  a  regret, 
for  she  added — 

•'  But  every  country  is  beautiful  when  one  is  in 
one's  husband's  house,  with  him,  and  awaiting  his 
child  !" 

Her  gaze  sought  that  of  William  Meredith; 
then,  in  a  tongue  I  did  not  understand,  she  spoke 
a  few  words  which  sounded  so  soft  that  they  must 
have  been  words  of  love. 

After  a  short  visit  I  took  my  leave,  promising 
to  return.  I  did  return,  and,  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  I  was  almost  the  friend  of  this  young 
couple.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith  were  not  selfish 
in  their  happiness  ;  they  found  time  to  think  of 
others.  They  saw  that  to  the  poor  village  doctor, 
whose  sole  society  was  that  of  peasants,  those 
days  were  festivals  upon  which  he  passed  an  hour 
in  hearing  the  language  of  cities.  They  encour- 
aged me  to  frequent  them — talked  to  me  of  their 
travels,  and  soon,  with  the  prompt  confidence 
characterizing  youth,  they  told  me  their  story.  It 
was  the  girl-wife  who  spoke  : 

'*  Doctor,"  she  said,  "yonder,  beyond  the  seas, 
I  have  father,  sisters,  family,  ft'iends,  whom  I 
long  loved,  until  the  day  when  I  loved  William. 
But  then  I  shut  my  heart  to  those  who  repulsed 
my  lover.  William's  father  forbade  him  to  wed 
me,  because  be  was  too  noble  for  the  daughter  of 
an  American  planter.  My  ftither  forbade  me  to 
love  William,  because  he  was  too  proud  to  give 
his  daughter  to  a  man  whose  ftunily  refused  her  a 
welcome.  They  tried  to  separate  us;  but  we 
loved  each  other.  Long  did  we  weep  and  suppli- 
cate, and  implore  the  pity  of  thoee  to  whom  we 
owed  obedience  ;  they  remained  inflexible,  and  we 
loved  !  Doctor,  did  you  ever  love  ?  I  would  you 
had,  that  you  might  be  indulgent  to  us.  We 
were  secretly  married,  and  we  fled  to  France.  Oh 
how  beautiful  the  ocean  appeared  in  those  early 
days  of  our  afl^tion !  The  sea  was  hospitable  to 
the  fugitives.  Wanderers  upon  the  waves,  we 
passed  happy  days  in  the  shadow  of  our  vessel's 
sails,  anticipating  pardon  from  our  friends,  and 
dreaming  a  bright  future.  Alas !  we  were  too 
sanguine.  They  pursued  us ;  and,  upon  pretext 
of  some  irregularity  of  form  in  our  clandestine 
marriage,  William's  family  cruelly  thought  to 
separate  us.  We  found  concealment  in  the  midst 
of  these  mountains  and  forests.  Under  a  name 
which  is  not  ours  we  live  unknown.  My  father 
has  not  forgiven — ^he  has  cursed  me!  That  is 
the  reason,  doctor,  why  I  cannot  always  smile, 
even  with  my  dear  William  by  my  side." 

How  those  two  loved  each  other !  Never  have 
I  seen  a  being  more  completely  wrapped  up  in 
another  than  was  Eva  Meredith  in  her  husband ! 
Whatever  her  occupation,  she  always  so  placed 
herself,  that,  on  raising  her  eyes,  she  had  William 
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before  them.  She  never  read  but  in  the  book  he 
was  reading.  Her  head  against  his  shoulder,  her 
eyes  followed  the  lines  on  which  William's  eyes 
were  fixed ;  she  wished  the  same  thoughts  to  strike 
them  at  tlie  same  moment ;  and,  when  I  crossed 
the  garden  to  reach  their  door,  I  smiled  always  to 
see  upon  the  gravel  the  trace  of  Eva's  little  foot 
close  to  the  mark  of  William's  boot.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  the  deserted  old  house  you  see  yon- 
der, and  tiie  pretty  dwelling  of  my  young  friends ! 
What  sweet  flowers  covered  the  walls!  What 
bright  nosegays  decked  the  tables !  How  many 
charming  books  were  there,  full  of  tales  of  love 
that  resembled  their  love!  How  gay  the  birds 
that  sang  around  them !  How  good  it  was  to  live 
there,  and  to  be  loved  a  little  by  those  who  loved 
each  other  so  much !  But  those  are  right  who 
say  that  happy  days  are  not  long  upon  this  earth, 
and  that,  in  respect  of  happiness,  God  gives  but  a 
little  at  a  time. 

One  morning  Eva  Meredith  appeared  to  suffer. 
I  questioned  her  with  all  the  interest  I  felt  for  her. 
She  answered  me  abruptly. 

"  Do  not  feel  my  pulse,  doctor,"  she  said ;  **  it 
is  my  heart  that  beats  too  quick.  Think  me  child- 
ish if  you  will,  but  I  am  sad  this  morning.  Wil- 
liam is  going  away.  He  is  going  to  the  town 
beyond  the  mountain,  to  receive  money." 

*^  And  when  will  he  return  ?"  inquired  I,  gently. 

She  smiled,  almost  blushed,  and  then,  with  a 
look  that  seemed  to  say.  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  she 
replied,  **  This  evening  !^^ 

Notwithstanding  her  imploring  glance,  I  could 
not  repress  a  smile.  Just  then  a  servant  brought 
Mr.  Meredith's  horse  to  the  door.  Eva  rose  from 
her  seat,  went  out  into  the  garden,  approached  the 
horse,  and,  whilst  stroking  his  mane,  bowed  her 
head  upon  the  animal's  neck,  perhaps  to  conceal 
the  tear  that  fell  from  her  eyes.  William  came 
out,  threw  himself  lightly  into  the  saddle,  and 
gently  raised  his  wife's  head. 

*^  Silly  girl !"  said  he,  with  love  in  his  eyes 
and  voice.     And  he  kissed  her  brow. 

"  William,^we  have  never  yet  been  so  many 
hours  apart !" 

Mr.  Meredith  stooped  his  head  towards  that  of 
Eva,  and  imprinted  a  second  kiss  upon  her  beau- 
tiful golden  hair ;  then  he  touched  his  horse's 
flank  with  the  spur,  and  set  off  at  a  gallop.  I 
am  convinced  that  he,  too,  was  a  little  moved. 
Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  the  weakness  of  those 
we  love  ;  tears  summon  tears,  and  it  is  no  very 
laudable  courage  that  keeps  our  eyes  dry  by  the 
side  of  a  weeping  friend.  I  turned  my  steps 
homeward,  and,  once  more  in  my  cottage,  I  set 
myself  to  meditate  on  the  happiness  of  loving.  I 
asked  myself  if  an  Eva  would  ever  cheer  my  poor 
dwelling.  I  did  not  think  of  examining  whether 
I  were  worthy  to  be  loved.  When  we  behold 
two  beings' thus  devoted  to  each  other,  we  easily 
discern  that  it  is  not  for  good  and  various  reasons 
that  they  love  so  well ;  they  love  because  it  is 
necessary,  inevitable;  they  love  on  account  of 
their  own  hearts,  not  of  those  of  others.     Well, 


I  thought  how  I  might  seek  and  find  a  heart  that 
had  need  to  love,  just  as,  in  my  morning  walks,  I 
might  have  thought  to  meet,  by  the  road-side,  some 
flower  of  sweet  perfume.  Thus  did  I  muse,  al- 
though it  is  perhaps  a  wrong  feeling  which  makes 
us,  at  sight  of  others'  bliss,  deplore  the  happiness 
we  do  not  ourselves  possess.  Is  not  a  little  envy 
there  ?  and  if  joy  could  be  stolen  like  gold,  should 
we  not  then  be  near  a  larceny  ? 

The  day  passed,  and  I  had  just  completed  my  fru- 
gal supper,  when  I  reqeived  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Meredith,  begging  me  to  visit  her.  In  five  min- 
utes I  was  at  the  door  of  the  white  cottage.  I 
found  Eva,  still  alone,  seated  on  a  sofa,  without 
work  or  book,  pale  and  trembling.  '*  Come,  doc- 
tor, come,"  said  she,  in  her  soil  voice ;  '^  I  can 
remain  alone  no  longer  ;  see  how  late  it  is ! — he 
should  have  been  home  two  hours  ago,  and  has 
not  yet  returned!" 

I  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Meredith's  prolonged 
absence  ;  but,  to  comfort  his  wife,  I  replied  quiet- 
ly, *'  How  can  we  tell  the  time  necessary  to 
transact  his  business  t  They  may  have  made 
him  wait ;  the  notary  was  perhaps  absent.  There 
were  papers  to  draw  up  and  sign." 

'*  Ah,  doctor,  I  was  sure  you  would  find  words 
of  consolation !  I  needed  to  hear  some  one  tell 
me  that  it  is  foolish  to  tremble  thus !  Gracious 
heaven,  how  long  the  day  has  been !  Doctor,  are 
there  really  persons  who  live  alone !  Do  they  not 
die  immediately,  as  if  robbed  of  half  the  atmos- 
phere essentiad  to  life  I  But  there  is  eight 
o'clock  !"  Eight  o'clock  was  indeed  striking. 
I  could  not  imagine  why  William  was  not  back. 
At  all  hazards  I  said  to  Mrs.  Meredith,  ^*  Madam, 
the  sun  is  hardly  set ;  it  is  still  daylight,  and  the 
evening  is  beautiful ;  come  and  visit  your  flowers. 
If  we  walk  down  the  road,  we  shall  doubtless 
meet  your  husband." 

She  took  my  arm,  and  we  walked  towards  the 
gate  of  the  little  garden.  I  endeavored  to  turn 
her  attention  to  surrounding  objects.  At  first  she 
replied,  as  a  child  obeys.  But  I  felt  her  thoughts 
went  not  with  her  words.  Her  anxious  gaze  was 
fixed  upon  the  little  green  gate,  which  had  re- 
mained open  since  William's  departure.  Leaning 
upon  tlie  paling,  she  suffered  me  to  talk  on,  smil- 
ing from  time  to  time  by  way  of  thanks ;  for,  as 
the  evening  wore  away,  she  lacked  courage  to 
answer  me.  Gray  tints  succeeded  the  red  sunset, 
foreshadowing  the  arrival  of  night.  Gloom  gath- 
ered around  us.  The  road,  hitherto  risible  like 
a  white  line  winding  through  the  forest,  dis- 
appeared in  the  dark  shade  of  the  lofVy  trees,  and 
the  village  clock  struck  nine.  Eva  started.  I 
myself  felt  every  stroke  vibrate  upon  my  heart. 
I  pitied  the  poor  woman's  uneasiness. 

**  Remember,  madam,"  I  replied,  (she  had  no4 
spoken,  but  I  answered  the  anxiety  visible  in  her 
features,)  "  remember  that  Mr.  Meredith  must  re- 
turn at  a  walk  ;  the  roads  through  the  forest  are 
not  in  a  state  to  admit  fast  riding."  I  said  this  lo 
encourage  her  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  knew  not  how 
to  explain  William's  absence.     Knowing  the  dis- 
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tanee,  I  also  knew  that  I  could  have  gone  twice 
to  the  town  and  back  since  his  departure.  The 
evening  dew  began  to  penetrate  our  clothes,  and 
especially  Eva's  thin  mnalin  dress.  Agam  I  drew 
her  arm  through  mine  and  led  her  towards  the 
house.  She  followed  unresistingly ;  her  gentle  na- 
ture was  submissive  even  in  affliction.  She  walked 
slowly,  her  head  bowed,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
tracks  left  by  the  gallop  of  her  husband's  horse. 
How  melancholy  it  was,  that  evening  walk,  still 
without  William  !  In  vain  we  listened  ;  there 
reigned  around  us  the  profound  stillness  of  a  sum- 
mer night  in  the  country.  How  greatly  does  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  increase  under  such  circum- 
stances. We  entered  the  house.  Eva  seated  her- 
self on  the  sofa,  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  knees, 
her  head  sunk  upon  her  bosom. 

There  was  a  lamp  on  the  chimney-piece,  whose 
light  fell  full  upon  her  face.  I  shall  never  forget 
its  suffering  expression.  She  was  pale,  very  pale 
— her  brow  and  cheeks  exactly  the  same  color  ; 
her  hair,  relaxed  by  the  night-damp,  fell  in  disor- 
der upon  her  shoulders.  Tears  filled  her  eyes, 
and  the  quivering  of  her  colorless  lips  showed 
how  violent  was  the  eflfort  by  which  she  avoided 
shedding  them.  She  was  so  young  that  her  face 
resembled  that  of  a  child  forbidden  to  cry. 

I  was  greatly  troubled,  and  knew  not  what  to 
say  or  how  to  look.  Suddenly  I  remembered  (it 
was  a  doctor's  thought)  that  Eva,  engrossed  by 
her  uneasiness,  had  taken  nothing  since  morning, 
and  her  situation  rendered  it  imprudent  to  prolong 
this  fast.  At  my  first  reference  to  the  subject  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  mine  with  a  reproachful  expres- 
sion, and  the  motion  of  her  eyelids  caused  two 
tears  to  flow  down  her  cheeks. 

"  For  your  child^s  sake,  madam,"  said  T. 

"Ah,  yoo  are  right !"  she  murmured,  and  she 
passed  into  the  dining-room  ;  but  there  the  little 
table  was  laid  for  two,  and  at  that  moment  this 
trifle  so  saddened  me  as  to  deprive  me  of  speech 
and  motion.  My  increasing  uneasiness  rendered 
me  quite  awkward  ;  I  had  not  the  wit  to  say  what 
I  did  not  think.  The  silence  was  prolonged  ; 
"  and  yet,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  am  here  to  con- 
sole her  ;  she  sent  for  me  for  that  purpose.  There 
must  be  fifty  ways  of  explaining  this  delay — let 
me  find  one.'*  I  sought,  and  sought — and  still  I 
remained  silent,  inwardly  cursing  the  poverty  of 
invention  of  a  poor  village  doctor.  Eva,  her  head 
Testing  on  her  hand,  forgot  to  eat.  Suddenly  she 
turned  to  me  and  burst  out  sobbing. 

"  Ah,  doctor!"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  see  plainly 
that  you  too  are  uneasy." 

"  Not  so,  madam — indeed,  not  so,"  replied  I, 
speaking  at  random.  "  Why  should  I  be  uneasy  ? 
He  has  doubtless  dined  with  the  notary.  The 
roads  axe  safe,  and  no  one  knows  that  he  went  for 
money. 'y 

I  had  inadvertently  revealed  one  of  my  secret 
causes  of  uneasiness.  I  knew  that  a  band  of  for- 
eign reapers  had  that  morning  passed  through  the 
village,  on  their  way  to  a  neighboring  department. 

Eva  uttered  a  cry. 


"Robbers!  Robbers!"  she  exclaimed.  "1 
never  thought  of  that  danger." 

"  But,  madam,  I  only  mention  it  to  tell  you  it 
does  not  exist." 

"  Oh !  the  thought  struck  you,  doctor,  because 
you  thought  the  misfortune  possible !  William, 
my  own  William !  why  did  you  leave  me?"  cried 
she,  weeping  bitterly. 

I  was  in  despair  at  my  blunder,  and  I  felt  my 
eyes  fill  with  tears.  My  distress  gave  me  an 
idea. 

"  Mrs.  Meredith,"  I  said,  "  1  cannot  see  you 
torment  yourself  thus,  and  remain  by  your  side 
unable  to  console  you.  I  will  go  and  seek  your 
husband;  I  will  follow  at  rando^i  one  of  the 
paths  through  the  forest :  I  will  search  everywhere 
and  shout  his  name,  and  go,  if  nedessary,  to  the 
town  itself." 

"Oh,  thanks,  thanks,  kind  friend !"  cried  Eva 
Meredith,  "  take  the  gardener  with  you  and  the 
servant ;  search  in  all  directions  !" 

We  hurried  back  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
Eva  rang  quickly  and  repeatedly.  All  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  cottage  opened  at  the  same  time  the 
difllerent  doors  of  the  apartment.  "  Follow  Dr. 
Bamaby,"  cried  Mrs.  Meredith. 

At  that  moment  a  horse's  gallop  was  distmctly 
heard  upon  the  gravel  of  the  garden.  Eva  uttered 
a  cry  of  happiness  that  went  home  to  every  heart. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  divine  expression  of  joy 
that  illumined  her  face,  still  inundated  with  tears. 
She  and  I,  we  flew  to  the  house-door.  The  moon, 
passing  from  behind  a  cloud,  threw  her  full  light 
upon  a  riderless  and  foam-covered  horse,  whose 
bridle  dragged  upon  the  ground,  and  whose  dusty 
flanks  were  galled  by  the  empty  stirrups.  A  sec- 
ond cry,  this  time  of  intensest  horror,  burst  from 
Eva's  breast;  then  she  turned  towards  me,  her 
eyes  fixed,  her  mouth  half  open,  her  arms  hanging 
powerless. 

The  servants  were  in  consternation. 

"  Get  torches,  my  friends !"  cried  I,  "  and  fol- 
low me !  Madam,  we  shall  soon  return,  I  hope, 
and  your  husband  with  us.  He  has  received  some 
slight  hurt,  a  strained  ankle,  perhaps.  Keep  up 
your  courage.     We  will  soon  be  back." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  murmured  Eva  Meredith, 
in  a  choking  voice. 

"Impossible  !"  I  cried.  "  We  must  go  fast, 
perhaps  far,  and  in  your  state — it  would  be  risking 
your  life,  and  that  of  your  child — " 

"  I  go  with  you !"  repeated  Eva. 

Then  did  I  feel  how  cruel  was  this  poor  woman's 
isolation !  Had  a  father,  a  mother,  been  there, 
they  would  have  ordered  her  to  stay,  they  would 
have  retained  her  by  force ;  but  she  was  alone 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  all  my  hurried  entreaties 
she  still  replied  in  a  hollow  voice :  "  I  go  with, 
you !" 

We  set  out.  The  moon  was  again  darkened^ 
by  dense  clouds ;  there  was  light  neither  in  the 
heavens  nor  on  the  earth.  The  uncertain  radiance 
of  our  torches  barely  showed  us  the  path.  A  ser<- 
vant  went  in  front,  lowering  his  torch  to  the  right 
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and  to  the  left,  to  illumine  the  ditches  and  bushes 
bordering  on  the  road.  -  Behind  him  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, the  gardener,  and  myself  followed  with  our 
eyes  the  stream  of  light.  From  time  to  time  we 
raised  our  voices  and  called  Mr.  Meredith.  After 
tts  a  stifled  sob  murmured  the  name  of  William, 
as  if  a  heart  had  reckoned  on  the  instinct  of  love 
to  hear  its  tears  better  than  our  shouts.  We 
reached  the  forest.  Rain  began  to  fall,  and  the 
drops  pattered  upon  the  foliage  with  a  mournful 
noise,  as  if  everything  around  us  wept.  Eva's 
thin  dress  was  soon  soaked  with  the  cold  fkx>d. 
The  water  streamed  from  her  hair  over  her  face. 
She  bruised  her  feet  against  the  stones  of  the  road, 
and  repeatedly  stumbled  and  fell  upon  her  knee ; 
but  she  rose  again  with  the  energy  of  despair,  and 
pushed  forwards.  It  was  agonizing  to  behold  her. 
I  scarcely  dared  look  at  her,  lest  I  should  see  her 
fall  dead  before  my  eyes.  At  last — we  were  mov^ 
ing  in  silence,  fatigued  and  discouraged — Mrs.  Mer- 
edith pushed  us  suddenly  aside,  sprang  forward  and 
plunged  into  the  bushes.  We  followed  her,  and, 
upon  raising  the  torches — alas !  she  was  on  her 
knees  beside  the  body  of  William,  who  was 
stretched  motionless  upon  the  ground,  his  eyes 
glazed  and  his  brow  covered  with  blood  which 
flowed  from  a  wound  in  the  left  temple. 

"Doctor?"  said  Eva  to  me.  That  one  word 
expressed — "Does  William  live?" 

I  stooped  and  felt  the  pulse  of  William  Mere- 
dith ;  I  placed  my  hand  on  his  heart  and  remained 
silent.  Eva  still  gazed  at  me ;  but,  when  my  si- 
lence was  prolonged,  I  saw  her  bend,  waver,  and 
then,  without  word  or  cry,  fall  senseless  upon  her 
husband's  corpse. 

"  But,  ladies,"  said  Dr.  Bamaby,  turning  to 
his  audience,  "the  sun  shines  again  ;  you  can  go 
out  now.     Let  us  leave  this  sad  story  where  it  is." 

Madame  de  Moncar  approached  the  old  phy- 
sician. " Doctor,"  said  she,  "I  implore  you  to 
continue ;  only  look  at  us,  and  you  will  not  doubt 
the  interest  with  which  we  listen." 

There  were  no  more  smiles  of  mockery  upon 
the  young  faces  that  surrounded  the  village  doctor. 
In  some  of  their  eyes  he  might  even  distinguish 
the  glistening  of  tears.     He  resumed  his  narrative. 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  carried  home,  and  remained 
for  several  hours  senseless  upon  her  bed.  I  felt 
it  at  once  a  duty  and  a  cruelty  to  use  every  effort 
to  recall  her  to  life.  I  dreaded  the  agonizing 
scenes  that  would  follow  this  state  o(  immobility. 
I  remained  beside  the  poor  woman,  bathing  her 
temples  with  fresh  water,  and  awaiting  with  anx- 
iety the  sad  and  yet  the  happy  moment  of  return- 
ing consciousness.  I  was  mistaken  in  my  anticipa- 
tions, for  I  had  never  witnessed  great  grief.  Eva 
half  opened  her  eyes  and  immediately  closed  them 
again;  no  tear  escaped  from  beneath  their  lids. 
She  remained  cold,  motionless,  silent ;  and,  but 
for  the  heart  which  again  throbbed  beneath  my 
hand,  1  should  have  deemed  her  dead.  Sad  is  it 
to  behold  a  sorrow  which  one  feels  is  beyond  con- 


solation !  Silence,  I  thooght,  seemed  like  a  mat 
of  pity  for  this  unfortunate  creature ;  on  the  other 
hand,  verbal  condolence  was  a  mockery  of  ao 
mighty  a  grief.  I  had  found  no  words  to  ealm 
her  uneasiness ;  could  I  hope  to  be  more  eloquent 
in  the  hour  of  her  great  suffering?  I  took  the 
safest  course,  that  of  profound  silence.  I  will  re- 
main here,  I  thought,  and  minister  to  the  physical 
sufferings,  as  is  my  duty ;  but  I  will  be  mute  and 
passive,  even  as  a  faithful  dog  would  lie  down  at 
her  feet.  My  mind  once  made  up,  I  felt  calmer ; 
I  let  her  live  a  life  which  resembled  death.  Afier 
a  few  hours,  however,  I  put  a  spoonful  of  a  potion 
to  her  lips.  Eva  slowly  averted  her  head.  In  a 
few  moments  I  again  offered  her  the  drug. 

"  Drink,  madam,"  I  said,  gently  touching  her 
lips  with  the  spoon.     They  remained  closed. 

"  Madam,  your  child!"  I  persisted,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Eva  opened  her  eyes,  raised  herself  with  effort 
upon  her  elbow,  swallowed  the  medicine,  and  fell 
back  upon  her  pillow. 

"  I  must  wait,"  she  murmured,  "  till  another 
life  is  detached  from  mine  I" 

Thenceforward  Mrs.  Meredith  spoke  no  more, 
but  she  mechanically  followed  all  my  prescriptions. 
Stretehed  upon  her  bed  of  suffering,  she  seemed 
constantly  to  sleep ;  but  at  whatever  moment  I 
said  to  her,  even  in  my  lowest  whisper,  "  Drink 
this,"  she  instantly  obeyed ;  thus  proving  to  me 
that  the  soul  kept  ite  weary  wateh  in  that  motion- 
less  body,  without  a  single  instant  of  oblivion  and 
repose. 

There  were  none  beside  myself  to  attend  to  the 
interment  of  William.  Nothing  positive  was  ever 
known  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  sum  he 
was  to  bring  from  the  town  was  not  found  upon 
him ;  perhaps  he  had  been  robbed  and  murdered ; 
perhaps  the  money,  which  was  in  notes,  had  fallen 
from  his  pocket  when  he  was  thrown  from  his 
hqrse,  and,  as  it  was  some  time  before  any  thought 
of  seeking  it,  the  heavy  rain  and  trampled  mud 
might  account  for  its  disappearance.  A  fruitless 
investigation  was  made  and  soon  dropped.  I  en- 
deavored to  learn  from  Eva  Meredith  if  her  family, 
or  that  of  her  husband,  should  not  be  written  to. 
I  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer.  At  last 
she  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  merely  to 
inform  their  agent,  who  would  do  whatever  was 
needful.  I  hoped  that,  at  least  from  England, 
some  communication  would  arrive,  decisive  of  this 
poor  creature's  future  lot.  But,  no ;  day  followed 
day,  and  none  seemed  to  know  that  the  widow  of 
William  Meredith  lived,  in  utter  isolation,  in  a 
poor  French  village.  To  endeavor  to  bring  back 
Eva  to  the  sense  of  her  existence,  I  urged  her  to 
leave  her  bed.  Upon  the  morrow  I  found  her  up, 
dressed  in  black  ;  hut  she  was  the  ghost  of  the 
beautiful  Eva  Meredith.  Her  hair  was  parted  in 
bands  upon  her  pale  forehead,  and  she  sat  near  a 
window,  motionless  as  she  had  lain  in  bed. 

I  passed  long  silent  evenings  with  her,  a  book 
in  my  hand  for  apparent  occupation.  Each  day, 
on  my  arrival,  I  addressed  to  her  a  few  words  of 
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sympathy.  She  replied  by  &  thankful  look; 
when  we  remained  silent.  I  waited  an  opportu- 
nity to  open  aoonversation  ;  but  my  awkwardneaa 
and  my  respect  for  her  grief  prevented  my  find- 
ing one,  or  suffered  it  to  escape  when  it  occurred. 
Little  by  little  I  grew  accustomed  to  this  mute 
intercourse  ;  and,  besides,  what  could  I  haye  said 
to  her  ?  My  chief  object  was  to  prevent  her  feel- 
ing quite  idone  in  the  world  ;  and,  obscure  as 
was  Uie  prop  remaining,  it  still  was  something.  I 
went  to  see  her  merely  that  my  presence  might 
say,  "  I  am  here." 

It  was  a  singular  epoch  in  my  life,  and  had  a 
great  influence  on  my  future  existence.  Had  I 
not  shown  so  much  regret  at  the  threatened  de- 
struction of  the  white  cottage,  I  would  hurry  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  narrative.  But  you  have  in- 
sisted upon  knowing  why  that  building  is  hal- 
lowed to  me,  and  I  must  tell  you  therefore  what 
I  have  thought  and  felt  beneath  its  humble  roof. 
Forgive  me,  ladies,  if  my  words  are  grave.  It  is 
good  for  youth  to  be  sometimes  a  little  saddened ; 
it  has  so  much  time  before  it  to  laugh  and  to  for- 
get. 

The  son  of  a  rich  peasant,  I  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  complete  my  studies.  During  four  years 
passed  in  that  great  city,  I  retained  the  awkward- 
ness of  my  manners,  the  simplicity  of  my  lan- 
guage, but  I  rapidly  lost  the  ingenuousness  of  my 
sentiments.  I  returned  to  these  mountains,  almost 
learned,  but  almost  incredulous  in  all  those  points 
of  faith  which  enable  a  man  to  pass  his  life  con- 
tentedly beneath  a  thatched  roof,  in  the  society  of 
his  wife  and  children,  without  caring  to  look  be- 
yond the  cross  above  the  village  cemetery. 

Whilst  contemplating  the  love  of  William  and 
of  Eva,  I  had  reverted  to  my  fonner  simple  peas- 
ant-nature. I  began  to  dream  of  a  virtuous,  afiec- 
tionate  wife,  diligent  and  frugal,  embellishing  my 
house  by  her  care  and  order.  I  saw  myself 
proud  of  the  gentle  severity  of  her  features,  re- 
vealing to  all  the  chaste  and  faithful  spouse.  Very 
diflforent  were  these  reveries  from  those  that 
haunted  me  at  Paris  after  joyous  evenings  spent 
with  my  comrades.  Suddenly,  horrible  calami- 
ty descended  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  Eva  Mere- 
dith. This  time  I  was  slower  to  appreciate  the 
lesson  I  daily  received.  Eva  sat  constantly  at  the 
window,  her  sad  gaze  fixed  upon  the  heavens. 
The  attitude,  common  in  persons  of  meditative 
mood,  attracted  my  attention  but  little.  Her  per- 
sistance  in  it  at  last  struck  me.  My  book  open 
upon  my  knees,  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Meredith ;  and 
well  assured  she  would  not  detect  my  gaze,  I  ex- 
amined her  attentively.  She  still  gazed  at  the 
sky — ^my  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  hers. 
'  Ah,"  I  said  to  myself  with  a  half  smile,  ''  she 
thinks  to  rejoin  him  there  !*^  Then  I  resumed 
my  book,  thinking  how  fortunate  it  was  for  the 
weakness  of  women  that  such  thoughts  came  to 
the  relief  of  their  sorrows. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  my  student's  life 
had  put  evil  thoughts  into  my  head.  Every  day, 
however,  I  saw  Eva  m  the  same  attitude,  and 


every  day  my  reflections  were  recalled  to  the  same 
subject.  Little  by  little  I  came  to  think  her  dream 
a  good  one,  and  to  regret  I  could  not  credit  its 
reality.  The  soul,  heaven,  eternal  life,  all  that  the 
old  priest  had  formerly  taught  me,  glided  through 
my  imagination  as  I  sat  at  eventide  before  the  open 
window.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  old  curij*'  1  said 
to  myself,  *'  was  more  comforting  than  the  cold 
realities  science  has  revealed  to  me."  Then  I 
looked  at  Eva,  who  still  looked  to  heaven,  whilst 
the  bells  of  the  village  church  sounded  sweetly 
in  the  distance,  and  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
made  the  steeple-cross  glitter  against  the  sky.  I 
oflen  returned  to  sit  opposite  the  poor  widow,  per- 
severing in  her  grief  as  in  her  holy  hopes. 

"  What !"  I  thought,  "  can  so  much  love  ad- 
dress itself  to  a  few  particles  of  dust,  alieady 
mingled  with  the  mould ;  are  all  these  sighs 
wasted  on  empty  air?  William  departed  in  the 
freshness  of  his  age,  his  affections  yet  vivid,  his 
heart  in  its  early  bloom.  She  loved  him  but  a 
year,  one  little  year — and  is  all  over  for  her  1 
Above  our  heads  is  there  nothing  but  void  ?  Love 
— that  sentiment  so  strong  within  us — is  it  but  a 
flame  placed  in  the  obscure  prison  of  our  body, 
where  it  shines,  bums,  and  is  finally  extinguished 
by  the  fall  of  the  frail  wall  surrounding  it  ?  Is  a 
little  dust  all  that  remains  of  our  loves,  and  hopes, 
and  passions— of  all  that  moves,  agitates  and  ex- 
alts us?" 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  recesses  of  my 
soul.  I  had  ceased  to  think.  I  was  as  if  slum- 
bering between  what  I  no  longer  denied,  and 
what  I  did  not  yet  believe.  At  last,  one  night, 
when  Eva  joined  her  hands  to  pray,  beneath  the 
most  beautiful  starlit  sky  possible  to  behold,  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  found  my  hands  also 
clasped,  and  my  lips  opened  to  murmur  a  prayer. 
Then,  by  a  happy  chance,  and  for  the  first  time, 
Eva  Meredith  looked  round,  as  if  a  secret  instinct 
had  whispered  her  that  my  soul  harmonized  with 
hers. 

''  Thanks,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand, 
"  keep  him  in  your  memory,  and  pray  for  him 
sometimes." 

"Oh,  madam!"  I  exclaimed,  "may  we  all 
meet  again  in  a  better  world,  whether  our  lives 
have  been  long  or  short,  happy  or  full  of  trial." 

"  The  immortal  soul  of  William  looks  down 
upon  us !"  she  replied  in  a  grave  voice,  whilst  her 
gaze,  at  once  sad  and  bright,  reverted  to  the  star- 
spangled  heavens. 

Since  that  evening,  when  performing  the  du- 
ties of  my  profession,  I  have  oilen  witnessed  death ; 
but  never  without  speaking,  to  the  sorrowing  sur- 
vivors^ a  few  consoling  words  on  a  better  life  than 
this  one ;  and  those  words  were  words  of  convic- 
tion. 

At  last,  a  month  after  these  incidents,  Eva 
Meredith  gave  birth  to  a  son.  When  they 
brought  her  her  child — "  William  !"  exclaimed 
the  poor  widow  ;  and  tears,  soothing  tears  too 
long  denied  to  her  grief,  escaped  in  torrents  from 
her  eyes.     The  child  bore  that  much-loved  name 
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of  William,  and  a  little  cradle  was  placed  close  to 
the  mother's  bed.  Then  Eva's  gaze,  long  direct- 
ed 'to  heaven,  returned  earthwards.  She  looked 
to  her  child  now,  as  she  had  previously  looked  to 
her  God.  She  bent  over  him  to  seek  his  father's 
features.  Providence  had  permitted  an  exact  re- 
semblance between  William  and  the  son  he  was 
fated  not  to  see.  A  great  change  occurred  around 
us.  Eva,  who  had  consented  to  live  until  her 
child's  existence  was  detached  from  hers,  was  now, 
I  could  plainly  see,  willing  to  live  on,  because 
she  felt  that  this  little  being  needed  the  protection 
of  her  love.  She  passed  the  days  and  evenings 
seated  beside  his  cradle :  and  when  I  went  to  see 
her,  oh  !  then  she  questioned  me  as  to  what  she 
should  do  for  him ;  she  explained  what  she  had 
suffered,  and  asked  what  could  be  done  to  save 
him  from  pain.  For  her  child  she  feared  the 
heat  of  a  ray  of  sun,  the  chill  of  the  lightest 
breeze.  Bending  over  him,  she  shielded  him  with 
her  body,  and  warmed  him  with  her  kisses.  One 
day,  I  almost  thought  I  saw  her  smile  at  him. 
But  she  never  would  sing,  whilst  rocking  his 
cradle,  to  lull  him  to  sleep ;  she  called  one  of  her 
women,  and  said,  "  Sing  to  my  son  that  he  may 
sleep."  Then  she  listened,  letting  her  tears  flow 
softly  upon  little  William's  brow.  Poor  child !  he 
was  handsome,  gentle,  easy  to  rear.  But,  as  if 
his  mother's  sorrow  had  affected  him  even  before 
his  birth,  the  child  was  melancholy ;  he  seldom 
cried,  but  he  never  smiled  ;  he  was  quiet ;  and  at 
that  age  quiet  seems  to  denote  suffering.  I  fan- 
cied that  all  the  tears  shed  over  the  cradle  froze 
that  poor  little  soul.  I  would  fain  have  seen 
William's  arms  twined  caressingly  round  his 
mother's  neck.  I  would  hav^  had  him  return  the 
kisses  lavished  upon  him.  *'  But  what  am  I, 
thinking  about?"  I  then  said  to  mpelf;  "is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  little  creature,  not  yet 
a  year  upon  the  earth,  should  understand  that  it 
is  sent  thither  to  love  and  console  this  woman!" 

It  was,  I  assure  you,  a  touching  scene  to  be- 
hold this  young  mother,  pale,  feeble,  and  who  had 
once  renounced  existence,  clinging  again  to  life 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  child,  which  could  not  even 
say  "  Thanks,  dear  mother !"  What  a  marvel  is 
the  human  heart !  Of  how  small  a  thing  it  makes 
much  !  Give  it  but  a  grain  of  sand,  and  it  ele- 
vates a  mountain  ;  at  its  latest  throb  show  it  but 
an  atom  to  love,  and  again  its  pulses  revive ;  it 
stops  for  good  only  when  all  is  void  around  it, 
and  when  even  the  shadow  of  its  affections  has 
vanished  from  the  earth ! 

Time  rolled  on,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
uncle,  my  sole  surviving  relative.  My  uncle,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Montpellier,  summoned 
me  to  his  side,  to  complete  in  that  learned  town 
my  initiation  into  the  secrets  of  my  art.  This 
letter,  in  form  an  invitation,  was  in  fact  an  order. 
I  had  to  set  out.  One  morning,  my  heart  big, 
when  I  thought  of  the  isolation  in  which  1  left 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  I  repaired  to  the  white 
cottage  to  take  leave  of  Eva  Meredith.  I  know 
not  whether  an  additional  shade  of  sadness  came 


over  her  features  when  1  told  her  I  was  about  to 
make  a  long  absence.  Since  the  death  of  William 
Meredith  such  profound  melancholy  dwelt  upon 
her  countenance  that  a  smile  would  have  been  the 
sole  perceptibly  variation :  sadness  was  always 
there. 

"  You  leave  usi"  she  exclaimed  ;  "yonr  care 
is  80  useful  to  my  child  !" 

The  poor  lonely  woman  forgot  to  regret  the  de- 
parture of  her  last  friend ;  the  mother  lamented 
the  loss  of  the  physician  useful  to  her  son.  I  did 
not  complain.  To  be  useful  is  the  sweet  recom- 
pense of  the  devoted. 

"  Adieu !"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"  Wherever  you  go,  may  God  bless  yon ;  and 
should  it  be  His  will  to  afflict  you,  may  he  at  least 
afford  you  the  sympathy  of  a  heart  compassionate 
as  your  own." 

I  bowed  over  the  hand  of  Eva  Meredith ;  and  I 
departed,  deeply  moved. 

The  child  was  in  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
house,  lying  upon  the  grass,  in  the  son.  I  took 
him  in  my  arms  and  kissed  him  repeatedly ;  I 
looked  at  him  long,  attentively,  sadly,  and  a  tear 
started  to  my  eye.  "Oh,  no,  no!  I  must  be 
mistaken!"  I  murmured,  and  I  harried  from  the 
white  cottage. 

"  Good  heavens,  doctor !"  simultaneooaly  ex- 
claimed all  Dr.  Barnaby's  audience,  "  what  did 
you  apprehend?" 

"  Suffer  me  to  finish  my  story  my  own  way," 
replied  the  village  doctor  ;  "  everything  shall  be 
told  in  its  turn.  I  relate  these  events  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred." 

On  my  arrival  at  Montpellier,  I  was  exceedingly 
well  received  by  my  uncle ;  who  declared,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  neither  lodge  nor  feed  me,  nor 
lend  me  money,  and  that  as  a  stranger,  withoot  a 
name,  I  must  not  hope  for  a  patient  in  a  town  so 
full  of  celebrated  physicians. 

"Then  I  will  return  to  my  village,  uncle," 
replied  I. 

"  By  no  means  !"  was  his  answer.  "  I  have 
got  you  a  lucrative  and  respectable  situation.  An 
old  Englishman,  rich,  gouty,  and  restless,  wishes 
to  have  a  doctor  to  live  with  him,  an  intelligent 
young  man  who  will  take  charge  of  his  health 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  older  physician. 
I  have  proposed  you — you  have  been  accepted : 
let  us  go  to  him." 

We  betook  ourselves  immediately  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  James  Kysington,  a  large  and  hand- 
some house,  full  of  servants,  where,  after  waiting 
some  time,  first  in  the  anteroom,  and  then  in  the 
parlors,  we  were  at  last  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  noble  invalid.  Seated  in  a  large  arm-chair 
was  an  old  man  of  cold  and  severe  aspect,  whose 
white  hair* contrasted  oddly  with  his  eyebrows, 
still  of  a  jet  black.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge  through  the  folds  of  a  large  cloth 
coat,  made  like  a  dressing  gown.  Hb  hands  dis- 
appeared under  his  cuflb,  and  his  feet  were  wi^ 
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ped  in  the  skin  of  t  white  bear.  A  number  of 
medicine  vials  were  upon  a  table  beside  him. 

"  My  lord,  this  is  my  nephew,  Dr.  Bamaby." 

Lord  Kysington  bowed ;  that  is  to  say,  he  looked 
at  me,  and  made  a  scarcely  perceptible  movement 
with  his  head. 

"  He  is  well  versed  in  his  profession,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  his  care  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
your  lordship." 

A  second  movement  of  the  head  was  the  sole 
reply  vouchsafed. 

"  Moreover,''  continued  my  relation,  *'  having 
had  a  tolerably  good  education,  he  can  read  to  your 
lordship,  or  write  under  your  dictation.'* 

"  I  ^all  be  obliged  to  him,"  replied  Lord 
Kysington,  breaking  silence  at  last,  and  then 
closing  his  eyes,  either  from  fatigue,  or  as  a  hint 
that  the  conversation  was  to  drop.  I  glanced 
around  me.  Near  the  window  sat  a  lady,  very 
elegantly  dressed,  who  continued  her  embroidery 
without  once  raising  her  eyes,  as  if  we  were  not 
worthy  her  notice.  Upon  the  carpet  at  her  feet  a 
little  boy  amused  himself  with  toys.  The  lady, 
although  young,  did  not  at  first  strike  me  as  pretty 
-^because  she  had  black  hair  and  eyes ;  and  to  be 
pretty,  according  to  my  notion,  was  to  be  fair,  like 
Eva  Meredith  ;  and  moreover,  in  my  inexperience, 
I  held  beauty  impossible  without  a  certain  air  of 
goodness.  It  was  long  before  I  could  admit  the 
beauty  of  this  woman,  whose  brow  was  haughty, 
her  look  disdainful,  and  her  mouth  unsmiling. 
Like  Lord  Kysington,  she  was  tall,  thin,  rather 
pale.  In  character  they  were  too  much  alike  to 
suit  each  other  well.  Formal  and  taciturn,  they 
lived  together  without  affection,  almost  without 
converse.  The  child,  too,  had  been  taught  silence ; 
he  walked  on  tiptoe,  and  at  the  least  noise  a  severe 
look  from  his  mother  or  from  Lord  Kysington 
changed  him  into  a  statue. 

It  was  too  iate  to  return  to  my  village  ;  but  it 
is  never  too  late  to  regret  what  one  has  loved  and 
lost.  My  heart  ached  when  I  thought  of  my  cot- 
tage, my  valley,  my  liberty. 

What  I  learned  concerning  the  cheerless  family 
I  had  entered  was  as  follows :  Lord  James  Kysing- 
ton had  come  to  Montpellier  for  his  health,  deteri- 
orated by  the  climate  of  India.  Second  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Kysington,  and  a  lord  only  by  cour^ 
tesy,  he  owed  to  talent  and  not  to  inheritance  his 
fortune  and  his  political  position  in  the  house  of 
commons.  Lady  Mary  was  the  wife  of  his 
youngest  brother  ;  and  Lord  James,  free  to  dispose 
of  his  fortune,  had  named  her  son  his  heir. 

Towards  me  his  lordship  was  most  punctiliously 
polite.  A  bow  thanked  me  for  every  service  I 
,  rendered  him.  I  read  aloud  for  hours  together, 
uninterrupted  either  by  the  sombre  old  man,  whom 
I  put  to  sleep,  or  by  the  young  woman,  who  did 
not  listen  to  me,  or  by  the  child,  who  trembled  in 
his  uncle's  presence.  I  had  never  led  so  melan- 
choly a  lifb,  and  yet,  as  you  know,  ladies,  the 
little  white  cottage  had  long  ceased  to  be  gay; 
but  the  silence  of  misfortune  implies  such  grave 
reflections,  that  words  are  insuffioient  to  express 


them.  One  feels  the  life  of  the  soul  under  the 
stillness  of  the  body.  In  my  own  abode  it  was  the 
silence  of  a  void. 

One  day  that  Lord  James  dozed  and  Lady  Mary 
was  engrossed  with  embroidery,  little  Harry 
climbed  upon  my  knee,  as  I  sat  apart  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  and  began  to  question  me  with 
the  artless  curiosity  of  his  age.  In  my  turn,  and 
without  reflecting  on  what  I  said,  I  questioned  him 
conoeming  his  family. 

'*Have  you  any  brothers  or  sistersi"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  I  have  a  very  pretty  little  sister." 

"What  is  her  name?"  asked  I,  absently, 
glancing  at  the  newspaper  in  my  hand. 

"  She  has  a  beautiful  name.     Guess  it,  Doctor. ' ' 

I  know  not  what  I  was  thinking  about.  In  my 
village  I  had  heard  none  but  the  names  of  peasants, 
hardly  applicable  to  Lady  Mary's  daughter.  Mrs 
Meredith  was  the  only  lady  I  had  known,  and  the 
child  repeating,  "Guess,  guess!"  I  replied  at 
random. 

"Eva,  perhaps?" 

We  were  speaking  very  low;  but  when  the 
name  of  Eva  escaped  my  lips.  Lord  James  opened 
his  eyes  quickly,  and  raised  himself  in  his  chair. 
Lady  Mary  dropped  her  needle,  and  turned  sharply 
towards  me.  I  was  confounded  at  the  effect  I  had 
produced  ;  I  looked  alternately  at  Lord  James  and 
at  Lady  Mary,  without  daring  to  utter  another 
word.  Some  minutes  passed  :  Lord  James  again 
let  his  head  fall  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  Lady 
Mary  resumed  her  needle,  Harry  and  I  ceased  our 
conversation.  I  reflected  for  some  time  upon  this 
strange  incident,  until  at  last,  all  around  me  having 
sunk  into  the  usual  monotonous  calm,  I  rose  to 
leave  the  room.  Lady  Mary  pushed  away  her 
embroidery  frame,  passed  before  me,  and  made  me 
a  sign  to  follow.  When  we  were  both  in  another 
room,  she  shut  the  door,  and  raising  her  head, 
with  the  imperious  air  which  was  the  most  habit- 
ual expression  of  her  features,  "  Dr.  Bamaby," 
said  she,  "  be  so  good  as  never  again  to  pronounce 
the  name  that  just  now  escaped  your  lips.  It  is 
a  name  Lord  James  Kysington  must  not  hear." 
She  bowed  slightly,  and  reentered  her  brother-in- 
law's  apartment. 

Thoughts  innumerable  crowded  upon  my  mind. 
This  Eva,  whose  name  was  not  to  be  spoken, 
oould  it  be  Eva  Meredith  ?  Was  she  Lord  Ky»- 
ington's  daughter-in-law  ?  Was  1  in  the  house 
of  William's  father  ?  I  hoped,  but  still  I  doubt- 
ed; for,  after  all,  if  there  was  but  one  Eva  in  the 
world  for  me,  in  England  the  name  was,  doubt- 
less, by  no  means  uncommon.  But  the  thought 
that  I  was  perhaps  with  the  family  of  Eva  Mere- 
dith, living  with  the  woman  who  robbed  the  wid- 
ow and  the  orphan  of  their  inheritance,  this  thought 
was  present  to  me  by  day  and  by  night.  In  my 
dreams  I  beheld  |he  return  of  Eva  and  her  son  to 
the  paternal  residence,  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
don I  had  implored  and  obtained  for  them.  But 
when  I  raised  my  eyes,  the  cold  impassible  physi- 
ognomy of  Lord  Kysington  froze  all  the  hopes  of 
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my  heurt.  I  applied  myself  to  the  examination 
of  that  countenance  as  if  I  had  never  before  seen 
it;  I  analyzed  its  features  and  lines  to  find  a  trace 
of  sensibility.  I  sought  the  heart  I  so  gladly 
would  have  touched.  Alas!  I  found  it  not.  But 
I  had  so  good  a  cause  tliat  I  was  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged. '*  Pshaw  !"  I  said  to  myself,  '*  what 
.  matters  the  expression  of  the  face?  why  heed  the 
external  envelope?  May  not  the  darkest  cofifer 
contain  bright  gold  ?  Must  all  that  is  within  us 
reveal  itself  at  a  glance  I  Does  not  every  man 
of  the  world  learn  to  separate  his  mind  and  his 
thoughts  from  the  habitusd  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance ?" 

I  resolved  to  clear  up  my  doubts,  but  how  to 
do  so  was  the  difficulty.  Impossible  to  question 
Lady  Mary  or  Lord  James ;  the  servants  were 
French,  and  had  but  lately  come  to  the  house. 
An  English  valetKie-chambre  had  just  been  de- 
spatched to  London  on  a  confidential  mission.  I 
directed  my  investigations  to  Lord  James  Kysing- 
ton.  The  severe  expression  of  his  countenance 
ceased  to  intimidate  me.  I  said  to  myself:—- 
*'  When  the  forester  meets  with  a  tree  apparently 
dead,  he  strikes  his  axe  into  the  trunk  to  see 
whetiier  sap  does  not  still  survive  beneath  the 
withered  bark ;  in  like  manner  will  I  strike  at 
the  heart,  and  see  whether  life  be  not  somewhere 
hidden."     And  I  only  waited  an  opportunity. 

To  await  an  opportunity  with  impatience  is  to 
accelerate  its  ooming.  Instead  of  depending  on 
circumstances  we  subjugate  them.  One  night 
Lord  James  sent  for  me.  He  was  in  pain.  Af- 
ter administering  the  necessary  remedies,  I  re- 
mained by  his  bedside,  to  watch  their  effect.  The 
room  was  dark ;  a  single  wax  candle  showed  the 
outline  of  objects,  without  illuminating  them.  The 
pale  and  noble  head  of  Lord  James  was  thrown 
back  upon  his  pillow.  His  eyes  were  shut,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom  when  suffering,  as  if  he 
concentrated  his  moral  energies  within  him.  He 
never  complained,  but  lay  stretched  out  in  his  bed 
-—straight  and  motionless  as  a  king's  statue  upon 
a  marble  tomb.  In  general  he  got  somebody  to 
read  to  him,  hoping  either  to  distract  his  thoughts 
from  his  pains,  or  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
monotonous  sound. 

Upon  that  night  he  made  sign  to  me  with  his 
meagre  hand  to  take  a  book  and  read,  but  I  sought 
one  in  vain  ;  books  and  newspapers  had  all  been 
removed  to  the  drawing-room ;  the  doors  were 
locked,  and  unless  I  rang  and  aroused  the  house, 
a  book  was  not  to  be  had.  Lord  James  made  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  then  one  of  resignation, 
and  beckoned  me  to  resume  my  seat  by  his  side. 
We  remained  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
almost  in  darkness,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the 
ticking  of  the  clock.  Sleep  came  not.  Suddenly 
Lord  James  opened  his  eyes. 

*'  Speak  to  me,"  he  said.  ".Tell  me  some- 
thing ;  whatever  you  like." 

His  eyes  closed,  and  he  waited.  My  heart 
beat  violently.     The  moment  had  come. 

<'  My  lord,"  said  I,  *'  I  greatly  fear  I  know 


nothing  that  will  interest  your  lordship.  I  can 
speak  but  of  myself,  of  the  events  of  my  life — 
and  the  history  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
were  necessary  to  fix  your  attention.  What  can 
a  peasant  have  to  say,  who  has  lived  contented 
with  little,  in  obscurity  and  repose?  I  have 
scarcely  quitted  my  village,  my  lord.  It  is  a 
pretty  mountain  hamlet,  where  even  those  not 
bom  there  might  well  be  pleased  to  dwell.  Near 
it  is  a  country  house,  which  I  have  known  inhab- 
ited by  rich  people,  who  could  have  left  it  if  they 
had  liked,  but  who  remained,  because  the  woods 
were  thick,  the  paths  bordered  with  flowers,  the 
streams  bright  and  rapid  in  their  rocky  beds. 
Alas !  they  were  two  in  that  house — ^and  soon 
a  poor  woman  was  there  alone,  until  the  birth 
of  her  son.  My  lord,  she  is  a  countrywoman  of 
yours,  an  English  woman,  of  beanty  such  as  is 
seldom  seen  cither  in  England  or  in  France; 
good  as,  besides  her,  only  the  angels  in  heaven 
can  be  !  She  had  just  completed  her  eighteenth 
year  when  I  left  her,  fatherless,  motherless,  and 
already  widowed  of  an  adored  husband ;  she  is 
feeble,  delicate,  almost  iU,  and  yet  she  must  live: 
— who  would  protect  that  little  child  ?  Oh  !  my 
lord,  there  are  very  unhappy  beings  in  this  world! 
To  be  unhappy  in  middle  lifis  or  old  age,  is  doubt- 
less sad,  but  still  you  have  pleasant  memories  of 
the  past  to  remind  you  that  you  have  had  yoor 
day,  your  share,  your  happiness ;  but  to  weep 
before  you  are  eighteen  is  f^  sadder,  for  nothing 
can  bring  back  the  dead,  and  the  future  is  dim 
with  tears.  Poor  creature !  We  sec  a  beggar 
by  the  roadside  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger : 
and  we  give  him  alms,  and  look  upon  him  with- 
out pain,  because  it  is  in  our  power  to  relieve 
him ;  but  this  unhappy,  broken-hearted  woman, 
the  only  relief  to  give  her  would  be  to  love  her— 
and  none  are  there  to  bestow  that  alms  upon  her ! 

"  Ah !  my  lord,  if  you  knew  what  a  fine  young 
man  her  husband  was! — hardly  three-and-tweaty; 
a  noble  countenance,  a  lofty  brow — like  your  own, 
intelligent  and  proud ;  dark  blue  eyes,  rather  pen- 
sive, rather  sad.  I  knew  why  they  were  sad. 
He  loved  his  father  and  his  native  land,  and  he 
was  doomed  to  exile  from  both  !  And  how  good 
and  graceful  was  his  smile !  Ah !  how  he  would 
have  smiled  at  his  little  child,  had  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  it.  He  loved  it  even  before  it  was 
bom :  he  took  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  cradle 
that  awaited  it.  Poor,  poor  young  man  ! — I  saw 
him  on  a  stormy  night,  in  the  dark  forest,  stretched 
upon  the  wet  earth,  motionless,  lifeless,  his  gar* 
ments  covered  with  mud,  his  temple  shattered, 
blood  escaping  in  torrents  from  his  wound.  I 
saw — alas !  I  saw  William — " 

**  You  saw  my  son^s  death !"  cried  Lord  Jamea. 
raising  himself  like  a  spectre  in  the  midst  of  his 
pillows,  and  fixing  me  with  eyes  so  distended  and 
piercing,  that  I  started  back  alarmed.  But  not- 
withstanding the  darkness,  I  thought  I  saw  a  tear 
moisten  the  old  man's  eyelids. 

"  My  lord,"  I  replied,  "  I  was  present  at  your 
son's  death,  and  at  the  birth  of  his  child !" 
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There  was  an  instant^s  silence.  Lord  James 
looked  steadfastly  at  me.  At  last  he  made  a 
movement  ;  his  trembling  hand  sought  mine, 
pressed  it,  then  his  fingers  relaxed  their  grasp, 
and  he  fell  back  upon  the  bed. 

"  Enough,  sir,  enough :  I  sufier,  I  need  repose. 
Leave  me." 

I  bowed,  and  retired. 

Before  I  was  out  of  the  room,  Lord  James  had 
relapsed  into  his  habitual  position ;  into  silence 
and  immobility. 

I  will  not  detail  to  you  my  numerous  and  re* 
spectful  representations  to  Lord  James  Kysington, 
his  indecision  and  secret  anxiety,  and  how  at  last 
his  paternal  love,  awakened  by  the  details  of  the 
horrible  catastrophe,  his  pride  of  race,  revived  by 
the  hope  of  leaving  an  heir  to  his  name,  triumphed 
over  his  bitter  resentment.  Three  months  after 
the  scene  I  have  described,  I  awaited,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house  at  Montpellier,  the  arrival 
of  Eva  Meredith  and  her  son,  summoned  to  their 
family  and  to  the  resumption  of  all  their  rights. 
It  was  a  proud  and  happy  day  for  me. 

Lady  Mary,  perfect  mistress  of  herself,  had 
concealed  her  joy  when  family  dissensions  had 
made  her  son  heir  to  her  wealthy  brother.  Still 
better  did  she  conceal  her  regret  and  anger  when 
Eva  Meredith,  or  rather  Eva  Kysington,  was  rec- 
onciled with  her  father-in-law.  Not  a  cloud  ap- 
peared upon  Lady  Mary*s  marble  forehead.  But 
beneath  this  external  calm  how  many  evil  passions 
fermented  ! 

When  the  carriage  of  Eva  Meredith  (I  will  still 
give  her  that  name)  entered  the  court-yard  of  the 
house,  I  was  there  to  receive  her.  Eva  held  out 
her  hand — **  Thanks,  thanks,  my  friend !"  she 
murmured.  She  wiped  the  tears  that  trembled 
in  her  eyes,  and  taking  her  boy,  now  three  years 
old,  and  of  great  beauty,  by  the  hand,  she  entered 
her  new  abode.  "  I  am  afraid  !'*  she  said.  She 
was  still  the  weak  woman,  broken  by  affliction, 
pale,  sad,  and  beautiful,  incredulous  of  earthly 
hopes,  but  firm  in  heavenly  faith.  I  walked  by 
her  side;  and  as  she  ascended  the  steps,  her 
gentle  countenance  bedewed  with  tears,  her  slen- 
der and  feeble  form  inclined  towards  tlie  balus- 
trade, her  extended  arms  assisting  the  child,  who 
walked  still  more  slowly  than  herself.  Lady  Mary 
and  her  son  appeared  at  the  door.  Lady  Mary 
wore  a  brown  velvet  dress,  rich  bracelets  encircled 
her  arms,  a  slender  gold  chain  bound  her  brow, 
which  in  truth  was  of  those  on  which  a  diadem 
sits  well.  She  advanced  with  an  assured  step, 
her  head  high,  her  glance  full  of  pride.  Such 
was  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  mothers. 

"  You  are  welcome,  madam,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
bowing  to  Eva  Meredith. 

Eva  tried  to  smile,  and  answered  by  a  few  sffeo- 
tionate  words.  How  could  she  forebode  hatred, 
she  who  only  knew  love?  We  proceeded  to 
Lord  James'  room.  Mrs.  Meredith,  scarcely 
able  to  support  herself,  entered  first,  took  a  few 
steps,  and  knelt  beside  her  father-in-law's  arm- 


chair. Taking  her  child  in  her  arras,  she  plaeed 
him  on  Lord  James  Kysington's  knee. 

*'  His  son  !"  she  said.  Then  the  poor  woman 
wept  and  was  silent. 

Long  did  Lord  James  gaze  upon  the  child.  As 
he  gradually  recognized  the  features  of  the  son  he 
had  lost,  his  eyes  became  moist,  and  their  expres- 
sion affectionate.  There  came  a  moment  when, 
forgetting  his  age,  lapse  of  time^  and  past  misfor- 
tune, he  dreamed  himself  back  to  the  happy  day 
when  he  first  pressed  his  infant  son  to  his  heart. 
"William,  William!"  he  murmured.  "My 
daughter,"  added  he,  extending  his  hand  to  Etn 
Meredith. 

My  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Eva  had  a  family, 
a  protector,  a  fortune.  I  was  happy ;  perhaps 
that  was  why  I  wept. 

The  child  remained  quiet  upon  his  grand- 
father's knees,  and  showed  neither  pleasure  nor 
fear. 

"  Will  yon  love  me?"  said  the  old  man. 

The  child  raised  its  head,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?     I  will  be  your  father." 

"  I  will  be  your  father,"  the  child  graitly  re- 
peated. 

"  Excuse  him,"  said  his  mother,  "  he  has  al- 
ways been  alone.  He  is  very  young ;  the  pres- 
ence of  many  persons  intimidates  him.  By-and-by, 
my  lord,  he  will  better  understand  your  kind 
words." 

But  I  looked  at  Ihe  child ;  I  Examined  him  in 
silence.  I  recalled  my  former  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions. Alas !  those  apprehensions  now  became  a 
certainty ;  the  terrible  shock  experienced  by  Eva 
Meredith  during  her  pregnancy  had  had  fatal  con- 
sequences for  her  child,  and  a  mother  only,  in  her 
youth,  her  love,  and  her  inexperienoe,  could  have 
remained  so  long  ignorant  of  her  misfortune. 

At  the  same  time  with  myself,  Lady  Mary 
looked  at  the  child.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex« 
preasion  of  her  oountenanoe.  She  stood  erect, 
and  the  piercing  gaze  she  fixed  upon  little  Wil* 
Ham  seemed  to  read  his  very  soul.  As  she  gazed, 
her  eyes  sparkled,  her  mouth  was  half-opened,  as 
by  a  smile — she  breathed  short  and  thick,  like  one 
oppressed  by  great  and  sudden  joy.  She  looked, 
looked — hope,  doubt,  expectation,  replaced  each 
other  on  her  face.  At  last  her  hatred  was  clear- 
sighted, an  internal  cry  of  triumph  burst  from 
her  heart,  but  was  checked  ere  it  reached  her 
lips.  She  drew  herself  up,  let  fiUl  a  disdainful 
glance  upon  Eva,  her  vanquished  enemy,  and  re- 
sumed her  usual  calm. 

Lord  James,  fatigued  by  the  emotions  of  the 
day,  dismissed  us  and  remained  alone  all  the 
evening. 

Upon  the  morrow,  after  an  agitated  night, 
when  I  entered  Lord  James'  ro(»n,  all  the  family 
were  already  assembled  around  him,  and  Lady 
Mary  had  little  William  on  her  knees ;  it  was  the 
tiger  clutching  its  prey. 

"  What  a  beautiful  child !"  she  said.  ''  See, 
my  lord,  these  fair  and  silken  locks !  how  bril*. 
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Hant  they  are  in  the  sunshine !  But,  dear  Eva, 
is  your  son  always  so  silent?  does  he  nerer  ex- 
hibit the  vivacity  and  gayety  of  his  age?" 

''  He  is  always  sad,"  replied  Mrs.  Meredith. 
''  Alas !  with  me  he  could  hardly  learn  to 
laugh !" 

*'  We  will  try  to  amuse  and  cheer  him,"  said 
Lady  Mary.  **  Come,  my  dear  child,  kiss  your 
grandfather !  hold  out  your  arms,  and  tell  him  you 
love  him." 

William  did  not  stir. 

"  Do  you  not  know  how  1  Harry,  my  love, 
kiss  your  uncle,  and  set  your  cousin  a  good  ex- 
ample." 

Harry  jumped  upon  Lord  James'  knees,  threw 
both  arms  round  his  neck,  and  said,  *'  I  love  you, 
uncle!" 

"  Now  it  is  your  turn,  my  dear  William,"  said 
Lady  Mary. 

William  stirred  not,  and  did  not  even  look  at 
his  grandfather. 

A  tear  coursed  dov^  Eva  Meredith's  cheek. 

"  'T  is  my  fault,"  she  said.  "  I  have  brought 
up  my  child  badly."  And,  taking  William  upon 
her  lap,  her  tears  fell  upon  his  face ;  he  felt 
them  not,  but  slumbered  upon  his  mother's  heavy 
heart. 

"  Try  to  make  William  less  shy,"  said  Lord 
James  to  his  danghter-in-law. 

**  I  will  try,"  replied  Eva,  in  her  submissive 
tones,  like  those  of  an  obedient  child.  *'  I  will 
try ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  succeed,  if  Lady  Mary 
will  kindly  tell  me  how  she  rendered  her  son  so 
happy  and  so  gay."  Then  the  disconsolate 
mother  looked  at  Harry,  who  was  at  play  near 
his  uncle's  chair,  and  her  eyes  reverted  to  her 
poor  sleeping  child.  "  He  suffered  even  before 
his  birth,"  she  murmured  ;  "  we  have  both  been 
very  unhappy ;  but  I  will  try  to  weep  no  more, 
that  William  may  be  cheerful  like  other  children." 

Two  days  elapsed,  two  painful  days,  full  of 
secret  trouble  and  ill-concealed  uneasiness.  Lord 
James'  brow  was  care-laden ;  at  times  his  look 
questioned  me.  I  averted  my  eyes  to  avoid  an- 
swering. On  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  Lady 
Mary  came  into  the  room  with  a  number  of  play- 
things for  the  children.  Harry  seized  a  sword 
and  ran  about  the  room  shouting  for  joy.  Wil- 
liam remamed  motionless,  holding  in  his  little 
hand  the  t03rs  that  were  given  to  him,  but  not  at- 
tempting to  use  them ;  he  did  not  even  look  at 
them. 

"  Here,  my  lord,"  said  Lady  Mary  to  her 
brother,  "  give  this  book  to  your  grandson ;  per- 
haps his  attention  will  be  roused  by  the  pictures 
it  contains."  And  she  led  William  to  Lord 
James.  The  child  was  passive ;  he  walked, 
stopped,  and  remained  like  a  statue  where  he  was 
placed.  Lord  James  opened  the  book.  All  eyes 
turned  towards  the  group  formed  by  the  old  man 
and  his  grandson.  Lord  James  was  gloomy, 
silent,  severe;  he  slowly  turned  several  pages, 
stopping  at  every  picture,  and  looking  at  William, 
whose  vacant  gaae  was  not  directed  to  the  book. 


Lord  James  turned  a  few  more  pages ;  then  his 
hand  ceased  to  move ;  the  book  fell  from  his 
knees  to  the  ground,  and  an  irksome  silence 
reigned  in  the  apartment.  Lady  Mary  approached 
me,  bent  forward  as  if  to  whisper  in  my  ear,  and 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all — 

"  The  child  is  an  idiot,  doctor !"  she  said. 

A  shriek  answered  her.  Eva  started  up  as  if  she 
had  received  a  blow;  and  seizing  her  son,  whom 
she  pressed  convulsively  to  her  breast — 

"  Idiot !"  she  exclaimed,  her  indignant  glance 
flashing,  for  the  first  time  with  a  vivid  brilliance ; 
"  idiot !"  she  repeated,  "  because  he  has  been  un- 
happy all  his  life,  because  he  has  seen  but  tears 
since  his  eyes  first  opened !  because  he  knows  not 
how  to  play  like  your  son,  who  has  always  had 
joy  around  him !  Ah !  madam,  yon  insult  mis- 
fortune !  Come,  my  child  !"  cried  Eva,  all  in 
tears.  "  Come,  let  us  leave  these  pitiless  hearts, 
that  find  none  but  cruel  words  to  console  our  mis- 
ery!" 

And  the  unhappy  mother  carried  off  her  boy  to 
her  apartment.  I  followed.  She  set  William 
down,  and  knelt  before  the  little  child.  ''My 
son !  my  son  !"  she  cried. 

William  went  close  to  her,  and  rested  his  head 
on  his  mother's  shoulder. 

"  Doctor !"  cried  Eva,  "  he  loves  me — you  see 
he  does !  He  comes  when  I  call  him  ;  he  kisses 
me  !  His  caresses  have  sufficed  for  my  tranquillity 
— for  my  sad  happiness !  My  God  !  was  it  not 
then  enough  ?  Speak  to  me,  my  son,  reassure  me ! 
Find  a  consoling  word,  a  single  word  for  your 
despairing  mother !  Till  now  I  have  asked  nothing 
of  you  but  to  remind  me  of  your  father,  and  leave 
me  silence  to  weep.  To-day,  William,  you  must 
give  me  words !  See  you  not  my  tears — my  ter^ 
ror  ?  Dear  child,  so  beautiful,  so  like  your  &ther, 
speak,  speak  to  me  !" 

Alas!  alas!  the  child  remained  motionless, 
without  sign  of  fear  or  intelligence ;  a  smile  only, 
a  smile  horrible  to  behold,  flitted  across  his  feat- 
ures. Eva  hid  her  fauoe  in  both  hands,  and  re- 
mained kneeling  upon  the  ground.  For  a  long 
time  no  noise  was  heard  save  the  sound  of  her 
sobs.  Then  I  prayed  Heaven  to  inspire  me  with 
consoling  thoughts,  such  as  might  give  a  ray  of 
hope  to  this  poor  mother.  I  spoke  of  the  future, 
of  expected  cure,  of  change  possible— even  prob- 
able. But  hope  is  no  friend  to  falsehood.  Where 
she  does  not  exist  her  phantom  cannot  penetrate. 
A  terrible  blow,  a  mortal  one,  had  been  struck, 
and  Eva  Meredith  saw  all  the  ^truth. 

From  that  day  forwards,  only  one  child  vras  to 
be  seen  each  morning  in  Lord  James  Kysington's 
room.  Two  women  came  thither,  but  only  one  of 
them  seemed  to  live — the  other  was  silent  as  the 
tomb.  One  said,  "My  son!"  the  other  never 
spoke  of  her  child ;  one  carried  her  head  high, 
the  other  bowed  hers  upon  her  breast,  the  better 
to  hide  her  teaiB ;  one  was  blooming  and  brilliant, 
the  other  pale  and  a  mourner.  The  struggle  was 
at  an  end.  Lady  Mary  triumphed.  It  was  cnel 
how  they  let  Harry  play  before  Eva  Meredith's 
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eyes.  Caielese  of  her  angnish,  they  brought  him 
to  repeat  his  lessons  in  his  uncle's  presence ;  they 
yannted  his  progress.  The  ambitious  mother  cal* 
culated  CYerjrthing  to  consolidate  her  success ;  and, 
whilst  abounding  in  honeyed  words  and  feigned 
consolation,  she  tortured  Eva  Meredith's  heart 
each  moment  in  the  day.  Lord  James,  smitten  in 
his  dearest  hopes,  had  resumed  the  cold  impassi- 
bility which  I  now  saw  formed  the  foundation  of 
his  character.  Strictly  courteous  to  his  daughter- 
in-law,  he  had  no  word  of  affection  for  her :  only 
as  the  mother  of  his  grandson,  could  the  daughter 
of  the  American  planter  find  a  place  in  his  heart. 
And  he  considered  the  child  as  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence. Lord  James  Kysington  was  more  gloomy 
and  taciturn  than  ever,  regretting,  perhaps,  to  have 
yielded  to  my  importunities,  arid  to  have  rufBed 
his  old  age  by  a  painful  and  profitless  emotion. 

A  year  elapsed ;  then  a  sad  day  came,  when 
Lord  James  sent  for  Eva  Meredith  and  signed  to 
her  to  be  seated  beside  his  arm-chair. 

^'  Listen  to  me,  madam,''  said  he,  ''  listen  with 
courage.  I  will  act  frankly  with  you,  and  conceal 
nothing.  I  am  old  and  ill,  and  must  arrange  my 
affiurs.  The  task  is  painful  both  for  you  and  for 
me.  I  will  not  refer  to  my  anger  at  my  son's 
marriage ;  your  misfortune  disarmed  me — I  called 
you  to  my  side,  and  I  desired  to  behold  and  to 
love  in  your  son  William,  the  heir  of  my  fortune, 
the  pivot  of  my  dreams  of  future  ambition.  Alas ! 
madam,  fate  was  cruel  to  us  !  My  son's  widow 
and  orphan  shall  have  all  that  can  insure  them  an 
honorable  existence ;  but,  sole  master  of  a  fortune 
due  to  my  own  exertions,  I  adopt  my  nephew,  and 
look  upon  him  henceforward  as  my  sole  heir.  I 
am  about  to  return  to  London,  whither  my  affidrs 
call  me.  Come  with  me,  madam— my  house  is 
yours — I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  there." 

Eva  (she  aAerwards  told  me  so)  felt,  for  the 
first  time,  her  despondency  replaced  by  courage. 
She  had  the  ^strength  that  is  given  by  a  noble 
pride :  she  raised  her  head,  and  if  her  brow  was 
less  haughty  than  that  of  Lady  Mary,  on  the  other 
hand  it  had  all  the  dignity  of  misfortune. 

"  Gro,  my  lord,"  she  answered,  *'  go ;  I  shall 
not  accompany  you.  I  will  not  witness  the  usur^ 
pation  of  my  son's  rights !  Yon  are  in  haste  to 
condemn,  my  lord.  Who  can  foresee  the  future! 
You  are  in  haste  to  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God !" 

"  The  future,"  replied  Lord  James,  "  at  my 
age,  is  bounded  by  the  passing  day.  What  I 
would  be  certain  to  do  I  must  do  at  once  and  with- 
out delay." 

"  Act  as  you  think  proper,"  replied  Eva.  '*  I 
return  to  the  dwelling  where  I  was  happy  with  my 
husband.  I  return  thither  with  your  grandson, 
William  Kysington ;  of  that  name,  his  sole  inher- 
itance, you  cannot  deprive  him ;  and  though  the 
world  should  know  it  but  by  reading  it  on  his  tomb, 
your  name,  my  lord,  is  the  name  of  my  son !" 

A  week  later,  Eva  Meredith  descended  the  stairs 
of  the  hotel,  holding  her  son  by  the  hand,  as  she 
had  done  when  she  entered  this  fiital  house.  Lady 
Mary  was  a  little  behind  her,  a  few  steps  higher 
up  :  the  numerous  servants,  sad  and  silent,  beheld 


with  regret  the  departure  of  the  gentle  creature 
thus  driven  from  the  paternal  roof.  When  she 
quitted  this  abode,  Eva  quitted  the  only  beings  she 
knew  upon  the  earth,  the  only  persons  whose  pity 
she  had  a  right  to  claim — ^the  world  was  before 
her,  an  immense  wilderness.  It  was  Hagar  going 
forth  into  the  desert. 

"  This  is  horrible,  doctor !"  cried  Br.  Barnaby's 
audience.  *'  Is  it  possible  there  are  persons  so 
utterly  unhappy?  What!  you  witnessed  all  thisr 
yourself?" 

**  I  have  not  yet  told  you  all,"  replied  the  vil- 
lage doctor ;  '*  let  me  get  to  the  end." 

Shortly  afler  Eva  Meredith's  departure.  Lord 
James  went  to  London.  Once  more  my  own  mas- 
ter, I  gave  up  all  idea  of  further  study ;  I  had 
enough  learning  for  my  village,  and  in  haste  I  re- 
turned thither.  Once  more  I  sat  opposite  to  Eva 
in  the  little  white  house,  as  I  had  done  two  years 
before.  But  how  greatly  had  intervening  events 
increased  her  misfortune !  We  no  longer  dared 
talk  of  the  future,  that  unknown  moment  of  which 
we  all  have  so  great  need,  and  without  which  our 
present  joys  appear  too  feeble,  and  our  misfortunes 
too  great. 

Never  did  I  witness  grief  nobler  in  its  sim- 
plicity, calmer  in  its  intensity,  than  that  of  Eva 
Meredith.  She  forgot  not  to  pray  to  the  God  who 
chastened  her.  For  her,  God  was  the  being  in 
whose  hands  are  the  springs  of  hope,  when  earthly 
hopes  are  extinct  Her  look  of  faith  remained 
fixed  upon  her  child's  brow,  as  if  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  soul  her  prayers  invoked.  I  cannot 
describe  the  courageous  patience  of  that  mother 
speaking  to  her  son,  who  listened  without  under- 
standing. I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  treasures  of 
love,  of  thought,  of  ingenious  narrative  she  dis- 
played before  that  torpid  intelligence,  which  re- 
peated, like  an  echo,  the  last  of  her  gentle  words. 
She  explained  to  him  heaven,  God,  the  angels ; 
she  endeavored  to  make  him  pray,  and  joined  his 
hands,  but  she  could  not  make  him  raise  his  eyes 
to  heaven.  In  all  possible  shapes  she  tried  to  give 
him  the  first  lessons  of  childhood ;  she  read  to 
him,  spoke  to  him,  placed  pictures  before  his  eyes 
— had  recourse  to  music  as  a  substitute  for  words. 
One  day,  making  a  terrible  eflbrt,  she  told  Wil- 
liam the  story  of  his  father's  death ;  she  hoped, 
expected  a  tear.  The  child  fell  asleep  whilst  yet 
she  spoke :  tears  were  shed,  but  they  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  Eva  Meredith. 

Thus  did  she  exhaust  herself  by  vain  efforts,  by 
a  persevering  struggle.  That  she  might  not  cease 
to  hope,  she  continued  to  toil ;  but  to  William's 
eyes  pictures  were  merely  colors;  to  his  ears 
words  were  but  noise.  The  child,  however,  grew 
in  stature  and  in  beauty.  One  who  had  seen  him 
but  for  an  instant  would  have  taken  the  immobility 
of  his  countenance  for  placidity.  But  that  pro> 
longed  and  continued  calm,  that  absence  of  all 
grief,  of  all  tears,  had  a  strange  and  sad  e^ct 
upon  us.  Sufilering  must  indeed  be  inherent  in 
our  nature,  since  William's  eternal  smile  made 
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every  one  say,  "  The  poor  idiot !"  Mothers  know 
not  the  happinees  concealed  in  the  tears  of  their 
child.  A  tear  is  a  regret,  a  deeire,  a  fear ;  it  is 
life,  in  short,  which  begins  to  be  understood.  Alas ! 
William  was  content  with  everything.  All  day 
long  he  seemed  to  sleep  with  his  eyes  open ;  anger, 
weariness,  impatience,  were  alike  unknown  to 
him.  He  had  but  one  instinct:  he  knew  his 
mother — he  even  loved  her.  He  took  pleasure  in 
resting  on  her  knees,  on  her  shoulder ;  he  kissed 
her.  When  I  kept  him  long  away  from  her,  he 
manifested  a  sort  of  anxiety.  I  took  him  back  to 
his  mother ;  he  showed  no  joy,  but  he  was  again 
tranquil.  This  tenderness,  this  faint  glimmering 
of  William's  heart,  was  Eva's  life.  It  gave  her 
strength  to  strive,  to  hope,  to  wait.  If  her  words 
were  not  understood,  at  least  her  kisses  were ! 

How  often  she  took  her  son's  head  in  her  hands 
and  kissed  his  forehead,  as  long  and  fervently  as 
if  she  hoped  her  love  would  warm  and  vivify  his 
frozen  soiU !.  How  often  did  she  dream  a  miracle 
whilst  clasping  her  son  in  her  arms,  and  pressing 
his  still  heart  to  her  burning  bosom !  Often  she 
lingered  at  night  in  the  village  church.  (Eva 
Meredith  was  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family.)  Kneel- 
ing upon  the  cold  stone  before  the  Virgin's  altar, 
she  invoked  the  marble  statue  of  Mary,  holding 
her  child  in  her  arms.  "  O  Vigin !"  she  said, 
*'  my  boy  is  inanimate  as  that  image  of  thy  Son ! 
Ask  of  God  a  soul  for  my  child !" 

She  was  charitable  to  all  the  poor  children  of 
the  village,  giving  them  bread  and  clothes,  and 
saying  to  them,  *^  Pray  for  him."  She  consoled 
afflicted  mothers,  in  the  secret  hope  that  consola- 
tion would  come  at  last  to  her.  She  dried  the 
tears  of  others,  to  enjoy  the  belief  that  one  day 
she  also  would  cease  to  weep.  In  all  the  country 
round,  she  was  loved,  blessed,  venerated.  She 
knew  it,  and  she  offered  up  to  Heaven,  not  with 
pride  but  with  hope,  the  blessings  of  the  unfortu- 
nate in  exchange  for  the  recovery  of  her  son. 
She  loved  to  watch  William's  sleep ;  then  he  was 
handsome  and  like  other  children.  For  an  instant, 
for  a  second  perhaps,  she  forgot ;  and  whilst  con- 
templating those  regular  features,  those  golden 
locks,  those  long  lashes  which  threw  their  shadow 
on  his  rose-tinted  cheek,  she  felt  a  mother's  joy, 
almost  a  mother's  pride.  God  has  moments  of 
mercy  even  for  those  he  has  condemned  to  suflfer. 

Thus  passed  the  first  years  of  William^s  child- 
hood. He  attained  the  age  of  eight  years.  Then 
a  sad  change,  which  could  not  escape  my  attentive 
observation,  occured  in  Eva  Meredith.  Either  that 
her  son's  growth  made  his  want  of  intelligence 
more  striking,  or  that  she  was  like  a  workman 
who  has  labored  all  day,  and  sinks  at  eve  beneath 
the  load  of  toil,  Eva  ceased  to  hope ;  her  soul 
seemed  to  abandon  the  task  undertaken,  and  to 
recoil  with  weariness  upon  itself,  asking  only 
resignation.  She  laid  aside  the  books,  the  en- 
gravings, the  music,  all  the  means,  in  short,  that 
she  had  called  to  her  aid ;  she  grew  silent  and 
desponding  :  only,  if  that  were  possible,  she  was 
more  affectionate  than  ever  to  her  son.    Ajb  she  lost 


hope  in  his  cure,  she  felt  the  more  strongly  that  her 
child  had  but  her  in  the  world  ;  and  she  asked  a 
miracle  of  her  heart-^an  increase  of  the  love  she 
bore  him.  She  became  her  son's  servant — his 
slave  ;  her  whole  thoughts  were  concentrated  in 
his  well-being.  If  she  felt  cold,  she  sought  a 
wanner  covering  for  William  ;  was  she  hungry, 
it  was  for  William  she  gathered  the  fruits  of  her 
garden ;  did  she  suffer  from  fatigue,  for  him  she 
selected  the  easiest  chair  and  the  sofiest  cushions ; 
she  attended  to  her  own  sensations  only  to  guess 
those  of  her  son.  She  still  displayed  activity, 
though  she  no  longer  harbored  hope. 

When  William  was  eleven  years  old,  the  last 
phase  of  Eva  Meredith's  existence  began.  Re- 
markably tall  and  strong  for  his  age,  he  ceased  to 
need  that  hourly  care  required  by  early  childhood ; 
he  was  no  longer  the  in^nt  sleeping  on  his  moth- 
er's knees ;  he  walked  alone  in  the  garden ;  he 
rode  on  horseback  with  me,  and  accompanied  me 
in  my  distant  visits  ;  in  short  the  bird,  ^Ithongh 
wingless,  left  the  nest.  His  misfortune  was  in 
no  way  shocking  or  painful  to  behold.  He  was 
of  exceeding  beauty,  silent,  unnaturally  calm — 
his  eyes  expressing  nothing  but  repose,  his  mouth 
ignorant  of  a  smile  ;  he  was  not  awkward,  or  dis- 
agreeable, or  importunate ;  it  was  a  mind  sleeping 
beside  yours,  asking  no  question,  making  no  reply. 
The  incessant  maternal  care  which  had  served  to 
occupy  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  to  divert  her  mind  from 
dwelling  on  her  sorrows,  became  unnecessary,  and 
she  resumed  her  seat  at  the  window,  wbenee  she 
beheld  the  village  and  the  churcb-«teeple — at  thai 
same  window  where  she  had  so  long  wept  her  hus- 
band. Hope  and  occupation  sttccessively  failed 
her,  and  nothing  was  left  her  but  to  wait  and 
watch,  by  day  and  by  night,  like  the  lamp  that 
ever  bums  beneath  cathedral  vaults. 

But  her  forces  were  exhausted.  In  the  midst 
of  this  grief  which  had  returned  to  its  starting- 
point,  to  silence  and  immobility,  afier  having  in 
vain  essayed  exertion,  oonrage,  hope,  Eva  Mer- 
edith fell  into  a  decline.  In  spite  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  my  art,  I  beheld  her  grow  weak  and 
thin.  How  apply  a  remedy,  when  the  sickness  is 
of  the  soul ! 

The  poor  foreigner !  she  needed  her  native  mm 
and  a  little  happiness  to  warm  her ;  but  the  ray 
of  sun  and  the  ray  of  joy  were  alike  wanting. 
It  was  long  before  she  perceived  her  danger,  be> 
cause  she  thought  not  of  herself;  but  when  al 
last  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  ann-ebair,  she 
was  compelled  to  understand.  I  will  not  describe 
to  you  all  her  anguish  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
William  without  a  guide,  without  friend  or  pro- 
tector*—of  leaving  him  alone  in  the  midst  of 
strangers,  he  who  needed  to  be  cherished  and  M 
by  the  hand  like  a  child.  Oh,  how  she  strug^ed 
for  life!  with  what  avidity  she  swallowed  the 
potions  I  prepared !  how  many  times  she  tried  to 
believe  in  a  ciire,  whilst  all  the  time  the  dieeaae 
progressed !  Then  she  kept  William  more  at 
home — she  could  no  longer  beai  to  loae  sight  ef 
him. 
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"  Remain  with  me,"  she  said  ;  and  William, 
always  content  near  his  mother,  seated  himself  at 
her  feet.  She  looked  at  him  long,  mitil  a  flood 
of  tears  prevented  her  distinguishing  his  gentle 
oonntenance ;  then  she  drew  him  still  nearer  to 
her,  and  pressed  him  to  her  heart.  ''Oh!"  she 
exclaimed  in  a  kind  of  delirium,  '*  if  my  soul,  on 
leaving  my  body,*  might  become  the  soul  of  my 
ehild,  how  happy  should  I  be  to  die!"  No 
amount  of  suffering  could  make  her  wholly  de- 
spair of  divine  mercy,  and  when  all  human  possi- 
bility disappeared,  this  loving  heart  had  gentle 
dreams  out  of  which  it  reconstructed  hopes.  But 
how  sad  it  was,  alas !  to  see  the  poor  mother 
slowly  perishing  before  the  eyes  of  her  son,  of  a 
eon  who  understood  not  death,  and  who  smiled 
when  she  embraced  him. 

'*  He  will  not  regret  me,"  she  said  ;  "he  will 
not  weep  ;  he  will  not  remember."  And  she  re- 
mained motionless,  in  mute  contemplation  of  her 
child.  Her  hand  then  sometimes  sought  mine  ; 
**  You  love  him,  dear  doctor  1"  she  murmured. 

"  I  will  never  quit  him,"  replied  I,  "  so  long 
as  he  has  no  better  friends  than  myself."  Grod  in 
heaven,  and  the  poor  village  doctor  upon  earth, 
were  the  two  guardians  to  whom  she  confided  her 
son. 

Faith  is  a  great  thing  !  This  woman,  widowed, 
disinherited,  dying,  an  idiot  child  at  her  side,  was 
yet  saved  from  that  utter  despair  which  brings 
blasphemy  to  the  lips  of  death.  An  invisible 
friend  was  near  her,  on  whom  she  seemed  to  rest, 
listening  sometimes  to  holy  words,  which  she 
alone  could  hear. 

One  morning  she  sent  for.  me  early.  She  had 
been  unable  to  get  up.  With  her  wan,  transpar- 
ent hand  she  showed  me  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
m  few  lines  were  written. 

"  Doctor,"  she  said,  in  her  gentlest  tones,  **  I 
have  not  strength  to  eontinue  ;  finish  this  letter !" 

I  read  as  follows : — 

•*  My  Lord — ^I  write  to  you  for  the  last  time. 
Whilst  health  is  restored  to  your  old  age,  I  sufller 
and  am  about  to  die.  I  leave  your  grandson, 
William  Kysington,  without  a  protector.  My 
lord,  this  last  letter  is  to  recall  him  to  your  mem- 
ory ;  I  ask  for  him  a  place  in  your  heart  rather  than 
m  share  of  your  fortune.  Of  all  the  things  of  this 
world  he  has  understood  but  one — ^his  mother's 
love ;  and  now  she  must  leave  him  forever !  Love 
him,  my  lord — ^love  is  the  only  sentiment  he  can 
eomprehend." 

She  could  write  no  more,  I  added  : — 

*'  Mrs.  William  Kysington  has  but  few  days  to 
live.     What  are  Lord  James  Kysington's  orders 
with  respect  to  the  child  who  bears  his  name  t 
"  The  Doctor  Bamaby." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  London,  and  we  waited. 
Eva  kept  her  bed.  William,  seated  near  her,  held 
her  hand  in  his ;  his  mother  smiled  sadly  upon  him, 
whilst  I,  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  prepared 
potions  to  assuage  her  pains.  Again  she  began 
to  talk  to  her  son,  as  if  no  longer  despairing  that, 
after  her  death,  some  of  her  words  might  recur  to 
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his  memory.  She  gave  the  child  all  the  advice, 
all  the  instructions  she  would  have  given  to  an 
intelligent  being.  Then  she  turned  to  me — 
**  Who  knows,  doctor,"  she  said,  *'  one  day,  per- 
haps, he  will  find  my  words  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart!" 

Three  more  weeks  elapsed.  Death  approached 
and  submissive  as  was  the  Christian  soul  of  Eva, 
she  yet  felt  the  anguish  of  separation  and  the  sol- 
emn awe  of  the  future.  The  village  priest  came 
to  see  her,  and  when  he  left  her  I  met  him  and 
took  his  hand. 

"  You  will  pray  for  her,"  I  said. 

"I  have  entreated  her  to  pray  for  me/"  was 
his  reply. 

It  was  Eva  Meredith's  last  day.  The  sun  had 
set ;  the  window,  near  which  she  so  long  had  sat, 
was  open ;  she  could  see  from  her  bed  the  land- 
scape she  had  loved.  She  held  her  son  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  his  face  and  hair,  weeping  sadly. 
"  Poor  child  !  what  will  become  of  you  1  Oh  !" 
she  said,  with  tender  earnestness,  "  listen  to  me, 
William : — I  am  dying  !  Your  father  is  dead 
also  ;  you  are  alone  ;  you  must  pray  to  the  Lord. 
I  bequeath  you  to  Him  who  watches  over  the 
sparrow  upon  the  house-top ;  He  will  shield  the 
orphan.  Dear  child,  look  at  me!  listen  to  me! 
Try  to  understand  that  I  die,  that  one  day  you 
may  remember  me !"  And  the  poor  mother,  un- 
able to  speak  longer,  still  found  strength  to  em- 
brace her  child. 

At  that  moment  an  unaccustomed  noise  reached 
my  ears.  The  wheels  of  a  carriage  grated  upon 
the  gravel  of  the  garden  drive.  I  ran  to  the  door. 
Lord  James  Kysington  and  Lady  Mary  entered  the 
house. 

'<  I  got  your  letter,"  said  Lord  James.  "  I 
was  setting  out  for  Italy,  and  it  was  not  mudi  off 
my  road  to  come  myself  and  settle  the  future  des- 
tiny of  William  Meredith ;  so  here  I  am.  Mrs. 
WUliam " 

"  Mrs.  William  Kysington  still  lives,  my  lord," 
I  replied. 

It  was  with  a  painful  sensation  that  I  saw  this 
calm,  cold,  austere  man  approach  Eva's  chamber, 
followed  by  the  haughty  woman  who  came  to  wi^ 
ness  what  for  her  was  a  happy  event — the  death 
of  her  former  rival !  They  entered  the  modest 
little  room,  so  different  from  the  sumptuous  apart- 
ments of  their  Montpellier  hotel.  They  drew  near 
the  bed,  beneath  whose  white  curtains  Eva,  pale 
but  still  beautifhl,  held  her  son  upon  her  heart. 
They  stood,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the 
lefl  of  that  couch  of  sufl^ring,  without  finding  m 
word  of  affection  to  console  the  poor  womaaiwho 
looked  up  at  them.  They  barely  gave  utteraitte 
to  a  few  formal  and  unmeaning  phrases.  Aveit- 
ing  their  eyes  from  the  painfol  spectacle  of  deaths 
and  persuading  themselves  that  Eva  Meredith 
neither  saw  nor  heard,  they  passively  awaited  her 
spirit's  departure — their  countenances  -not  eiven 
feigning  an  expression  of  condolenoe  or  regret. 
Eva  fixed  her  dying  gaxe  upon  them,  and  suddeo 
terror  seised  the  heait  which  had  afanoat  ceased 
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to  throb.  She  comprehended,  for  the  first  time, 
the  secret  sentiments  of  Liady  Mary,  the  profound 
IndifiTerence  and  egotism  of  Lord  James  ;  she  un- 
derstood at  last  that  they  were  enemies  rather  than 
protectors  of  her  son.  Despair  and  terror  por- 
trayed themselves  on  her  pallid  face.  She  made 
no  attempt  to  soilen  those  soulless  beings.  By  a 
convulsive  movement  she  drew  William  still  closer 
to  her  heart,  and,  collecting  her  last  strength — 

"  My  child,  my  poor  child  !"  she  cried,  "  you 
have  no  support  upon  earth  ;  but  God  above  is 
good.     My  God  !  succor  my  child  !" 

With  this  cry  of  love,  with  this  supreme  prayer, 
she  breathed  out  her  life ;  her  arms  opened,  her 
lips  were  motionless  on  William's  cheek.  Since 
she  no  longer  embraced  her  son,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  she  was  dead — dead  before  the  eyes  of  those 
who  to  the  very  last  had  refused  to  comfort  her 
affliction — dead  without  giving  Lady  Mary  the 
uneasiness  of  hearing  her  plead  the  cause  of  her 
son — dead,  leaving  her  a  complete  and  decided 
victory. 

There  was  a  moment  of  solemn  silence  ;  none 
moved  or  spoke.  Death  makes  an  impression 
upon  the  haughtiest.  Lady  Mary  and  Lord  James 
Kysington  kneeled  beside  their  victim's  bed.  In 
a  few  minutes  Lord  James  arose.  '*  Take  the 
child  from  his  mother's  room,*'  he  said,  *'  and 
come  with  me,  doctor  ;  I  will  explain  to  you  my 
intentions  respecting  him." 

For  two  hours  William  had  been  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  Eva  Meredith,  his  heart  against  her 
heart,  his  lips  pressed  to  hers,  receiving  her  kisses 
and  her  tears.  I  approached  him,  and,  without 
expending  useless  words,  I  endeavored  to  raise  and 
lead  him  from  the  room ;  but  he  resisted,  and  his 
arms  clasped  his  mother  more  closely.  This  resist- 
ance, the  first  the  poor  child  had  ever  ofi^ered  to  liv- 
ing creature,  touched  my  very  soul.  On  my  renew- 
ing the  attempt,  however,  William  yielded  ;  he 
made  a  movement  and  turned  towards  me,  and  I 
saw  his  beautifut  countenance  sufiTused  with  tears. 
Until  that  day,  William  had  never  wept.  I  was 
greatly  startled  and  moved,  and  I  let  the  child  throw 
himself  again  upon  his  mother's  corpse. 

'*  Take  him  away,"  said  Lord  James 

"  My  lord  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  he  weeps  !  Ah, 
eheek  not  his  tears !" 

I  bent  over  the  child,  and  heard  him  sob. 

"William!  dear  William!"  I  cried,  anxiously 
taking  his  hand,  "  why  do  you  weep,  William?" 

For  the  second  time  he  turned  his  head  towards 
me ;  then,  with  a  gentle  look,  full  of  sorrow,  '*  My 
mother  is  dead,"  he  replied. 

I  have  not  words  to  tell  you  what  I  felt.  Wil- 
liam's eyes  were  now  intelligent;  his  tears  were 
sad  and  significant ;  and  his  voice  was  broken  as 
when  the  heart  sufi^ers.  I  uttered  a  cry  ;  I  almost 
knelt  down  beside  Eva's  bed. 

"  Ah !  you  were  right,  Eva !"  I  exclaimed, "  not 
to  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God !" 

Lord  James  himself  had  started.  Lady  Mary 
waa  as  pale  as  Eva. 

"  Mother !  mother !"  cried  William,  in  tones  that 


filled  my  heart  with  joy ;  and  then,  repeating  the 
words  of  Eva  MerediUi — ^thoee  words  which  she. 
had  so  truly  said  he  would  find  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart— 4he  child  exclaimed  aloud — 

"I  am  dying,  my  son.  Your  father  is  dead; 
you  are  alone  upon  the  earth ;  you  must  pray  to 
the  Lord !" 

I  pressed  gently  with  my  hand  upon  William's 
shoulder;  he  obeyed  the  impulse,  knelt  dowa, 
joined  his  trembling  hands — this  time  it  was  of  his 
own  accord — ^and,  raising  to  heaven  a  look  full  of 
life  and  feeling :  "  My  God !  have  pity  on  me !"  he 
murmured. 

I  took  Eva's  cold  hand.  "  Oh  mother !  mother 
of  many  sorrows!"  I  exclaimed,  "can  you  hear 
your  child?  do  you  behold  him  from  above?  Be 
happy !  your  son  is  saved !" 

Dead  at  Lady  Mary's  feet,  Eva  made  her  rival 
tremble ;  for  it  was  not  I  who  led  William  from  the 
room — it  was  Lord  James  Kysington  who  carried 
out  his  grandson  in  his  arms. 

I  have  little  to  add,  ladies.  William  recovered 
his  reason  and  departed  with  Lord  James.  Rein- 
stated in  his  rights,  he  was  subsequently  his  grand- 
father's sole  heir.  Science  has  recorded  a  few  rare 
instances  of  intelligence  revived  by  a  violent  moial 
shock.  Thus  does  the  fact  I  have  related  find  a 
natural  explanation.  But  the  good  women  of  the 
village,  who  had  attended  Eva  Meredith  during  her 
illness,  and  had  heard  her  fervent  prayers,  were 
convinced  that,  even  as  she  had  asked  of  Heaven, 
the  soul  of  the  mother  had  passed  into  the  body  of 
the  child. 

"She  was  so  good,"  said  they, " that  God coukl 
refuse  her  nothing."  This  artless  belief  took  firm 
root  in  the  country.  No  one  mourned  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith as  dead. 

"  She  still  lives,"  said  the  people  of  the  hamlet : 
"  speak  to  her  son,  and  she  will  answer  you." 

And  when  Lord  William  Kysington,  in  poaaes> 
sion  of  his  grandfather's  property,  sent  eadi  year 
abundant  alms  to  the  village  that  had  witnessed  his 
birth  and  his  mother's  death,  the  poor  folks  exclaimed 
— "  There  is  Mrs.  Meredith's  kind  soul  thinking  of 
us  still !  Ah,  when  she  goes  to  heaven,  it  will  be 
great  pity  for  poor  people  !" 

We  do  not  strew  flowers  upon  her  tomb,  but  upon 
the  steps  of  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  where  ahe  so 
often  prayed  to  Mary  to  send  a  soul  to  her  aoo. 
When  taking  thither  their  wreaths  of  wild  Uoe- 
soms,  the  villagers  say  to  each  other—"  When  she 
prayed  so  fervently,  the  good  Virgin  answered  her 
soflly  :  *  I  will  give  thy  soul  to  thy  child !' " 

The  curi  has  suffered  our  peasants  to  retain  this 
touching  superstition;  and  I  myself,  when  Lord 
William  came  to  see  me,  when  he  fixed  upon  ne 
his  eyes,  so  like  his  mother's — when  his  voice, 
which  had  a  well-known  accent,  said,  as  Mrs.  Mer- 
edith was  wont  to  say — "  Dear  doctor,  I  thank 
you !"  Then— smile,  ladies,  if  you  will — I  wept, 
and  I  believed,  like  aU  the  village,  that  Eva  Mere- 
dith was  before  me. 

She,  whose  existence  was  hot  a  long  aeries  of 
sorrows,  has  left  behind  her  a  sweet,  oonaoling 
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memory,  which  has  nothing  painful  for  those  who 
loTed  her. 

In  thinking  of  her  wo  think  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  those  who  have  hope  in  their  hearts,  hope  with 
the  greater  confidence. 

But  it  \b  very  late,  ladie»— your  carriages  have 
long  heen  at  the  door.  Pardon  this  long  story  ;  at 
my  age  it  is  difficult  to  be  concise  in  speaking  of 
the  events  of  one's  youth.  Forgive  the  old  man 
for  having  made  yoa  smile  when  he  arrived,  and 
weep  before  he  departed. 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  the  kindest  and 
most  paternal  tone,  whilst  a  half-smile  glided  across 
Br.  Bamaby's  lips.  All  his  auditors  now  crowded 
round  him,  eager  to  express  their  thanks.  But  Dr. 
Barnaby  got  op,  made  straight  for  his  riding-coat 
of  puce-colored  taffety,  which  hung  across  a  chair 


back,  and,  whilst  one  of  the  young  men  helped  him 
to  put  it  on — **  Farewell,  geutleroen  ;  farewell, 
ladies,"  said  the  village  doctor.  **  My  chaise  is 
ready ;  it  is  dark,  the  road  is  bad ;  good-night ;  I 
most  be  gone." 

When  Dr.  Barnaby  was  installed  in  his  cabrio* 
let  of  green  wicker-work  and  the  little  gray  co^, 
tickled  by  the  whip,  was  about  to  set  off,  Madame 
de  Moncar  stepped  quickly  forward,  .and  leaning 
towards  the  doctor,  whilst  she  placed  one  foot  on 
the  step  of  his  vehicle,  she  said,  in  quite  a  low 
froicc — 

"  Doctor,  I  make  you  a  present  of  the  white  cot- 
tage, and  I  will  have  it  fitted  op  as  it  was  when 
you  loved  Eva  Meredith !" 

Then  she  ran  back  into  the  house.  The  car* 
riages  and  the  green  chaise  departed  in  different 
directions. 


What  the  Reporters  do  for  Speeches. 
'*  The  house  of  lords  combines  the  echoes  of  a 
long  and  vaulted  hall  with  the  buzz  of  a  drawing- 
room,  or,  when  there  is  a  large  attendance  of 
commons  at  the  bar,  the  hum  of  a  school-room. 
•  •  •  •  When  it  comes  to  feeble  voices  and 
indistinct  articulation,  and  rather  a  turbid  torrent  of 
ideas,  the  task  of  the  reporter  in  the  new  house  of 
lords  is  increased  both  in  magnitude  and  multitude. 
First  of  all,  he  has  to  listen  through  the  ascending 
hum  of  a  dozen  inattentive  talkers  (among  whom 
Lord  Brougham  is  enjoying  a  second  speech  quite 
in  an  unformal  way;)  tlien  he  has  to  frame  the 
little  pieces  that  he  occasionally  catches  into  some 
sort  of  shape ;  then  he  has  to  pot  them  in  order, 
and  give  them  an  air  of  connection,  coherence  and 
relation.  Imagine  the  wish  wash  prolixity  from 
which  a  dexterous  reporter  saves  the  eyes  and  tastes 
of  his  morning  readers ;  the  *  statements  which 
were  stated  with  reference  to  the  question  which 
concerned  the  honorable  gentleman  who  stated  that 
he  had  not,  &c. ;'  the  *  understanding  on  which  I 
understood  the  honorable  member  understood  the 
question  which  the  honorable  gentleman  said  be 
had  understood,  &c.,'  and  all  the  tedium  of  inane 
repetition  and  diluted  wordiness.  We  will  not 
venture  to  say  that  the  reporters  make  the  elo- 
quence of  the  English  Parliament.  There  is  much 
in  a  really  great  speech  of  which  no  report  will  con- 
vey an  adequate  notion.  Voice,  gesture,  intona- 
tion, emphasis,  allusion,  are  necessarily  lost  in  a 
report.  But  there  are  many  thinffg  which  report- 
ing gives  to  a  middling  speech,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  it  does  not  give  to  a  bad  one.  It  gives  form, 
structure,  grammar,  and  something  like  meaning, 
to  rambling  disquisitions  and  vapid  sounds.  It 
supplies  what  the  nervous  man  wished  to  say,  or 
the  unpractised  man  should  have  said.  It  buries 
the  sting  of  a  first  failure  by  raising  a  neat  little 
cenotaph  to  its  meaning.  It  relieves  those  who 
spoke  and  those  who  are  to  read  alike.  It  soothes 
wounded  vanity  and  impatient  eyes ;  and,  finally, 
it  does  no  little  towards  preventing  the  corruption 
of  the  English  language  in  high  places."— 7lme5. 


MIDNIGHT   MUSIC. 
SiLKNCK  and  darkness  rested  o*er  the  town ; 
The  midnight  clock  had  tolled  its  solemn  num- 
bers, 


When,  like  some  blissful  strain  from  heaven  sent 
down, 
Broke  music  on  the  quiet  of  our  slumbers. 

Scarcely  yet  conscious,  did  the  drowsy  ear. 
Drinking  in  tones  seraphic  in  their  seeming. 

Convey  them  to  the  soul  entranced  to  hear, 
And  wove  them  in  the  fabric  of  its  dreaming. 

Forgotten  were  the  shadows  of  the  night. 
And  music  shed  a  glory  o'er  the  hour. 

And  sombre  darkness  grew  with  joy  bedight, 
Beneath  the  influence  of  its  magic  power. 

The  infant,  slumbering  by  its  mother's  breast. 
Waked  at  the  sound,  and  waking  smiled  a  bless- 
ing, 

Then  sank  again  serenely  to  its  rest. 
Its  tiny  hands  its  mother's  face  caressing. 

The  sickness-bowed,  to  whom  the  weary  time 
Lagged  dreary  on,  replete  with  bitter  sadness. 

Heard  the  sweet  note  that  filled  the  air,  sublime, 
And  felt  a  thrill  run  throngh  his  frame  of  gladness. 

The  fevered  pulse  a  healthy  tone  assumed. 
Harmonious  throbbing  to  the  music's  measure 

And  the  glazed  eye  'came  momently  illumed 
With  radiant  tokens  of  a  present  pleasure. 

The  widow's  tears  a  moment  ceased  to  flow ; 

She  hailed  the  blessed  melody  a  token 
Of  promise  to  her  hopes,  a  mental  bow, 

A  note  from  spheres  where  unions  are  unbroken. 

Bidding  her  heart  its  bitter  strife  to  cease 
And  from  the  future  joyful  hope  to  borrow ; 

Quelling  the  raging  waves  of  grief  to  peace, 
And  soothing,  like  a  charm,  the  preying  sorrow. 

To  the  dose-curtained  chamber  of  the  bride 
The  music  notes  on  airy  wing  ascended. 

Blessed  the  fond  pair  harmoniously  allied. 
And  with  their  aspirations  sweetly  blended. 

But,  all  too  soon  did  flee  that  'witching  strain — 
Fled  'mid  the  darkness  thus  made  doubly  dreary ; 

And  the  still  solemn  hours  rolled  on  again 
Their  sluggish  wave  more  tedious  and  weary. 
\  Boston  Pott, 

r  "•. 
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From  Blackwood'*  Mafaxina. 
AUSTRIA    AND   HUNOART. 

We  have  been  so  much  aoctistomed  to  reg;ard 
the  Austrian  empire  as  one  German  nation,  that 
we  sometimes  forget  of  how  many  separate  king- 
doms and  principalities  it  consists,  and  of  how 
memy  different  and  disunited  races  its  population 
is  composed.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unneces- 
sary to  recall  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrian 
dominions  of  the  last  three  hundred  years — the 
Austrian  Empire  of  our  times — consists  of  three 
kingdoms  and  many  minor  principalities,  inhabited 
by  five  distinct  races,  whose  native  tongues  are 
unintelligible  to  each  other,  and  who  have  no 
common  language  in  which  they  can  communi- 
cate ;  who  are  divided  by  religious  differences ; 
who  preserve  their  distinctive  characteristics,  cus- 
toms, and  feelings ;  whose  sentiments  are  mutual- 
ly unfriendly,  and  who  are,  to  this  day,  unmixed 
in  blood.  The  Germans,  the  Italians,  the  Majjars 
or  Hungarians,  the  Sclaves,  and  the  Wallacks, 
are  distinct  and  alien  races — without  community 
of  origin,  of  language,  of  religion,  or  of  senti- 
ments. Except  the  memory  of  triumphs  and  dis- 
asters common  to  them  all,  their  allegiance  to  one 
sovereign  is  now,  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago, 
the  only  bond  that  unites  them.  Yet,  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune — some  of  them  disastrous 
— which  this  empire  has  survived,  these  nations 
and  races  have  held  together.  The  inference  is 
inevitable — whatever  may  have  been  its  defects, 
that  form  of  government  could  not  have  been  al- 
together unfit  for  its  purposes,  which  so  many  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  and  races  united  to  support  and 
maintam. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that 
these  various  states  were  under  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment. There  were  almost  as  many  forms  of  gov- 
ernment as  there  were  principalities ;  but  they  were 
all  monarchical,  and  one  sovereign  happened  to 
become  the  monarch  of  the  whole.  The  house 
of  Hapsburg,  in  which  the  imperial  crown  of 
Germany,  the  regal  crowns  of  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Lombardy,  and  the  ducal  crowns  of 
Austria,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  and  nearly  a  dozen 
other  principalities,  became  hereditary,  acquired 
their  possessions,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  election, 
succession,  or  other  legitimate  titles*  recognized 
by  the  people.  The  descendants  of  Rodolph  thus 
became  the  sovereigns  of  many  separate  states, 
each  of  which  retained,  as  a  matter  of  right,  its 
own  constitution.  The  sovereign,  his  chief  ad- 
visers, and  the  principal  officers  of  state  at  his 
court,  were  usually  Grermans  by  birth,  or  by  edu- 

*  ChWily  by  marriage  with  prioGMses  who  were  heire 
to  theae  kinsdoma  and  priDcipalitiea.  It  was  thus  that 
Hoagary»  Bobemia,  and  tb«  Tyrol  were  aoqaired.  Hence 
the  hnes— 

Bella  feraat  alii ;  ta,  Mix  Austria,  nuba : 
Nam  qun  Mara  aliia,  dat  tibi  regna  Venua. 
YoQ,  Austria,  wed  aa  othera  wage  their  ware ; 
And  crowna  to  Venua  owe,  ae  the/  to  Mara. 

It  was  hj^  marriage  that  the  Saxon  emperor,  Otho  the 
Oftat,  aoqaired  Lombardy  for  the  German  empire. 


cation  and  predilection ;  but  the  constitutim  of 
each  state — the  internal  administration,  and  those 
parts  of  the  machinery  of  government  with  which 
the  people  came  more  immediately  into  contact — 
were  their  own.  In  some  we  Ai^  the  monarchy 
elective,  as  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Styria ;  ia 
all  we  find  diets  of  representatives  or  delegates, 
chosen  by  certain  classes  of  the  people,  without 
whose  concurrence  taxes  could  not  be  im|K>8cd, 
troops  levied,  or  legislative  measures  enacted ;  and 
we  find  municipal  institutions  founded  on  a  broad 
basis  of  representation.  In  none  of  them  wa*  the 
form  of  government  originally  despotic. 

To  the  unquestionable  titles  by  which  they  ac- 
quired their  crowns — titles  by  which  the  pride  of 
nation  or  of  race  was  not  wounded — and  to  the 
more  or  less  perfect  preservation,  in  each  state, 
of  its  national  institutions  and  privileges — to  the 
enjoyment  by  each  people  of  their  laws,  their  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  prejudices — the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  owed  the  allegiance  of 
subjects  who  had  little  else  in  common.  There, 
as  elsewhere  in  continental  Europe,  the  sovereign 
long  continued  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  his 
subjects,  and  at  length  usurped  an  authority  not 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  his  di^rent  posses- 
sions, or  consistent  with  the  conditions  on  which 
he  had  received  their  crowns.  These  usurpations 
were  frequently  resisted,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
force  of  arms.  Belgium  asserted  her  indepen- 
dence, and  was  permanently  separated  from  Aua- 
tria.  But  in  such  contests,  the  sovereign  of  many 
separate  sutes  had  obvious  advantages.  His  sub- 
jects, divided  by  difierences  of  race,  hmguage, 
religion,  and  sentiment,  were  incapable  of  com- 
bining against  him  ;  and  however  solicitous  each 
people  might  be  to  preserve  their  own  liberties 
and  privileges,  they  were  not  prepared  to  resist 
encroachments  on  those  of  a  neighboring  people, 
for  whom  they  had  no  friendly  feeling.  The 
Austrians  and  Italians  were  ready  to  assert  the 
emperor*s  authority  in  Hungary  or  Bohemia,  the 
Hungarians  and  Bohemians  to  pat  down  resistaiiee 
in  Lombardy.  Even  in  the  same  kingdom  the 
races  were  not  united.  In  Hungary,  the  Sclave 
was  sometimes  ready  to  aid  the  emperor  against 
the  Majjar,  the  German  against  the  Sclave.  The 
disunion  which  was  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
empire  was  a  source  of  strength  to  the  emperor. 

Partly  by  compulsory  changes,  eflected  aoeord- 
ing  to  constitutional  forms,  partly  by  undisguised 
usurpations,  in  which  these  forma  were  disregard* 
ed,  the  emperors  were  thus  enabled  to  extend  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  to  abridge  the  liberties 
of  their  subjects  in  each  of  their  possessions,  and, 
in  some  of  them,  to  subvert  the  national  inslitaft* 
tions. 

In  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  the  pofwer 
of  the  emperor  has  long  been  absolute.  The 
strength  of  Bohemia  was  broken,  and  her  spirit 
subdued,  by  the  confiscations  and  proscriptioQS 
that  followed  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Protestants, 
near  Prague,  in  the  religious  wars  of  Frederidc 
n. ;  and  for  many  years  her  diet  has  been  wah- 
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servient.  Lombardy,  the  prize  of  contending 
armies — Grerman,  Spanish,  and  'French — ^paasing 
fironi  hand  to  hand,  has  been  regarded  as  a  con- 
quered country  ;  and,  with  the  forms  of  a  popular 
representation,  has  been  governed  as  an  Austrian 
province.  Hungary  alone  has  preserved  her  in- 
dependence and  her  constitution.  But  these  usur- 
pations were  not  always  injurious  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
often  beneficial.  In  most  of  these  states  a  great 
part  of  the  population  was  subject  to  a  dominant 
class,  or  nobles,  who  alone  had  a  share  in  the 
government,  or  possessed  constitutional  rights, 
and  who  exercised  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction  over 
the  peasants.  The  crown,  jedous  of  the  power 
of  the  aristocracy,  afforded  the  peasants  some  pro- 
tection against  the  oppressions  of  their  immediate 
superiors.  A  large  body  of  the  people  in  each 
state,  therefore,  saw  with  satisfaction,  or  without 
resentment,  the  increasing  power  of  the  crown, 
the  abridgment  of  rights  and  privileges  which 
armed  their  masters  with  the  power  to  oppress 
them,  and  the  subversion  of  a  constitution  from 
which  they  df3rived  no  advantage.  If  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  crown  threatened  to  alienate  the  no- 
bles, they  promised  to  conciliate  the  humbler 
classes. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  noble  was  a  soldier. 
The  wars  in  which  the  emperor  was  engaged, 
while  they  forced  him  occasionally  to  cultivate 
the  good  will  of  the  aristocracy,  on  which  he  was 
chiefly  dependent  for  his  military  resources,  fos- 
tered military  habits  of  submission,  and  feelings 
•f  feudal  allegiance  to  the  sovereign.  Military 
service  was  the  road  to  distinction — military  glory 
the  ruling  passion.  The  crown  was  the  fountain 
of  honor,  to  which  all  who  sought  it  repaired.  A 
splendid  court  had  its  usual  attractions ;  and  the 
nobles  of  the  diflbrent  races  and  nations,  rivals  for 
the  fiivor  of  the  prince,  sought  to  outdo  each  other 
in  prooft  of  devotion  to  his  person  and  service. 
Thus  it  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  usurpations 
oi  the  emperor,  and  the  resistance  they  excited, 
his  foreign  enemies  generally  found  all  classes  of 
his  subjects  united  to  defend  the  dignity  of  his 
erown,  and  the  integrity  of  his  dominions. 

Still  there  was  nothing  to  bind  together  the 
various  parts  of  this  curious  &bric,  except  the 
accident  of  allegiance  to  one  sovereign.  This 
was  but  a  precarious  bond  of  union ;  and  the  im- 
perial government  has,  therefore,  been  unremitting 
in  its  efforts  to  amalgamate  the  different  parts  into 
one  whole.  The  Grermans  were  but  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  emperor's  subjects,  but  the  imperial 
government,  the  growth  of  their  soil,  reflected 
their  mind  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
tered the  Austrian  mind  to  conceive  that  a  more 
intimate  union  could  be  accomplished  in  any  other 
way  than  by  extending  the  institutions  of  the  he- 
reditary states  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  thus 
ultimately  converting  the  Italians,  the  Majjars, 
and  the  Sclaves,  into  Austrian  Germans. 

This  policy  has  been  eminently  unsuccessful  in 
Hungary,  where  it  has  frequently  been  resisted  by 


force  of  arms  ;  but  its  failure  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted solely  to  the  freedom  of  the  institutions  of 
that  country,  or  to  the«love  of  independence,  and 
the  feelings  of  nationality  which  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  her  history.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment, while  it  resisted  the  usurpations  of  the  see 
of  Rome  in  secular  matters,  asserted  its  spiritual 
supremacy  with  unscrupulous  zeal.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in. 
Bohemia — its  early  manifestations,  its  progress, 
its  unsuccessful  contests,  and  its  suppression  by 
military  force,  by  confiscations  and  proscriptions, 
extending  to  half  the  property  and  the  proprietors 
in  that  kingdom  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  gener- 
ally known,  or  remembered,  that  the  Majjars  early 
embraced  the  reformed  doctrines  of  the  school  of 
Calvin,  which,  even  now,  when  more  than  half 
their  numbers  have  become  Roman  Catholics,  is 
known  in  Hungary  as  *'  the  Majjar  faith."  The 
history  of  religious  persecution,  everywhere  a 
chronicle  of  misery  and  crime,  has  few  pages  so 
revolting  as  that  which  tells  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  under  her  Roman 
Catholic  kings  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was 
in  the  name  of  persecuted  Protestantism  that  re- 
sistance to  Austrian  autocracy  was  organized  ;  it 
was  not  less  in  defence  of  their  religion  than  of 
their  liberties  that  the  nation  took  up  arms.  Yet 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Majjars,  at  least  as 
tenacious  of  their  nationality  as  any  other  people 
in  the  empire,  might  perhaps  have  been  German- 
ized— had  certainly  made  considerable  advances 
towards  a  more  intimate  union  with  Austria. 
Maria  Theresa,  assailed  without  provocation  by 
Prussia — in  violation  of  justice  and  of  the  faith 
of  treaties,  by  France,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Sardinia, 
and  Spain,  and  aided  only  by  England  and  the 
United  Provinces — was  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  the  greater  part  of  her  dominions.  Guided 
by  the  instinct  of  a  woman's  heart,  and  yielding 
to  its  impulse,  she  set  at  naught  the  remonstrances 
of  her  Austrian  counsellors,  and  relied  on  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Hungarians.  Proceeding  to  Presburg, 
she  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  told  the 
assembled  nobles  the  difficulties  and  dangers  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  and  threw  herself,  her 
child,  and  her  cause,  upon  their  generosity.  At 
that  appeal  every  sabre  leapt  from  its  s<»bbard, 
and  the  shout,  '*Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro,  Maria 
Theresa!"  called  all  Hungary  to  arms.  The  tide 
of  invasion  was  rolled  back  beyond  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhine,  and  the  empire  was  saved. 

On  avait  vu,  (says  Montesquieu,)  la  maison  d'Au- 
triche  travailler  sans  relache  k  opprimer  la  noblesse 
Hongroise ;  elle  ignorait  de  quel  prix  elle  lui  serait 
un  jour.  Elle  cherchait  chez  ces  peuples  de  I'ar- 
gent,  qui  n'y  ^tait  pas ;  elle  ne  voyait  pas  les  hom- 
mes,  qui  y  ^taient.  Lorsque  tant  de  princes  parta- 
gaient  entre  eux  ces  dtats,  toutes  les  pieces  de  la 
monarchie,  immobiles  et  sans  action,  tombaient, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  les  unes  sur  les  autres.  II  n'y  avait 
de  vie  que  dans  cette  noblesse,  qui  s*  indigna,  oublia 
tout  pour  combattre,  et  cru  qu  Ml  dtait  de  sa  gloire 
de  p^rir  6t  de  pardonner. 

The  nobles  of  Hungary  had  fallen  by  thousands ; 
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many  families  had  been  mined ;  all  had  been  im- 
poverished by  a  war  of  seven  years,  which  tbey  had 
prosecuted  at  their  private, charge  ;  but  their  queen 
had  not  forgotten  how  much  she  owed  them.  She 
treated  them  with  a  kindness  more  gratifying  than 
the  highest  distinction ;  acquired  their  confidence 
by  confiding  in  them ;  taught  them  to  speak  the 
language  of  her  court ;  made  their  residence  in 
her  capital  agreeable  to  them;  promoted  alli- 
ances between  the  noble  families  of  Hungary  and 
Austria  ;  obtained  from  their  devotion  concessions 
which  her  predecessors  had  failed  to  extort  by 
force ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  intimate 
union  between  the  two  nations  which  had  hitherto 
regarded  each  other  with  aversion. 

M.  A.  de  Gerando  has  discovered,  in  the  por- 
trait-galleries ot  the  Hungarian  magnates,  amusing 
traces  of  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  clever 
empress-queen  extended  Austrian  influence  and 
authority  into  Hungary. 

II  est  curieux,  (he  says,)  de  voir,  dans  les  cha- 
teaux de  Hongrie,  les  galeries  de  portraits  de  famille. 
Aossi  hautque  Ton  remonte,  ce  ne  sent  d'abord  que 
de  graves  figures  orientales.  Les  hommes  ont  la 
mine  heroiqoo,  comme  on  se  repr^sente  ces  hardis 
cavaliers,  qui  invariablement  finissaient  par  se  faire 
tuer  dans  quelque  action  centre  les  Turcs  ;  les  fem- 
mes  sont  aust^res  et  tristes  ainsi  qu^eiles  devaient 
I'etre  en  effet.  A  partir  de  Marie-Ther^se,  tout 
change,  et  la  physionomie  et  Texpression  des  per- 
sonnages.  On  voit  bien  que  ceuxia  ont  paru  a  la 
cour  de  Yienne,  et  y  ont  appris  les  belles  manidres. 
Le  contraste  est  frappant  dans  le  portrait  du  magnat 
qui  le  premier  ^pousa  une  AUemande.  Le  Hon- 
grois,  seul,  occupe  un  coin  de  la  totle.  II  est  de- 
bout,  digne,  la  main  gauche  sur  la  poign^e  de  son 
sabre  recourb^e  ;  la  droite  tient  une  masse  d'armes. 
De  formidables  ^perons  sont  clouds  a  ses  botines 
jaunes.  II  porte  un  long  dolman  galonn^,  et  une 
culotte  de  hussard  brod^e  d'or.  Sur  son  ^paule  est 
attach^e  une  riche  pelisse,  ou  nne  peau  de  tigre. 
Sa  moustache  noire  pend  ik  la  turque,  et  de  grands 
cheveux  tombent  en  boucles  sur  son  cou;  II  y  a  du 
barbare  dans  oet  homme-l^.  Sa  femme,  assise,  en 
robe  de  cour,  est  au  milieu  du  tableau.  Elle  r^gne 
et  elle  domine.  Pr^  de  sou  fauteuil  se  tiennentles 
enfanta,  qui  ont  d^jk  les  yeux  bleus  et  les  Idvres 
Autrichiennes.  Lies  enfants  sont  k  elle,  k  elle 
seule.  Us  sont  poudr^s  comme  elle,  lui  ressemblent, 
Tentourent,  et  lui  parlent.  Ds  parlent  TAllemand, 
bien  entendu.— (Pp.  17-18.) 

The  son  and  successor  of  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph 
n.,  attempted,  in  his  summary  way,  by  arbitrary 
edicts  promising  liberty  and  equality,  to  subvert 
the  constitution  of  every  country  he  governed,  and 
to  extend  to  them  all  one  uniform  despotic  system, 
fouqded  on  that  of  Austria.  To  him  Hungary  is 
indebted  for  the  first  gleam  of  religious  toleration ; 
but  his  hasty  and  despotic  attempts  to  suppress  na- 
tional institutions  and  languages,  provoked  a  fierce 
and  armed  resistance  in  Hungary,  and  in  other 
portions  of  his  dominions,  and  more  than  revived 
all  the  old  aversion  to  Austria.  His  more  prudent 
successor  made  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  love  of  national  institutions, 
which  Joseph  had  so  deeply  wounded.     Leopold 


regained  the  Hungarians ;  but  Belgium,  already 
alienated  in  spirit,  never  again  gave  her  heart  to 
the  emperor  ;  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  uni- 
formity of  system  that  Maria  Theresa  had  done  so 
much  to  promote,  and  which  Joseph,  in  his  baste 
to  accomplish  it,  had  for  the  moment  made  unat- 
tainable. From  the  days  of  Ferdinand  I.  until 
now,  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the  forms  and  sys- 
tem of  government,  in  every  part  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  the  more  arbitrary  Austrian  model,  has 
been  steadily  pursued  throughout  the  reigns  of  all 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  These 
persevering  efforts  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
crown  by  subverting  national  institutions,  and  thus 
to  obliterate  so  many  separate  notionalities,  have 
aroused  for  their  defence  a  spirit  that  promises  to 
perpetuate  them. 

Feelings  of  community  of  race  and  language, 
which  had  slumbered  for  many  generations,  have 
been  revived  with  singular  intensity.  Italy  for  the 
Italians — Germany  for  the  Germans — a  new  Scla- 
vonic empire  for  the  western  Sclaves — the  union 
of  all  the  Sclave  nations  under  the  empire  of  the 
czar — are  cries  which  have  had  power  to  shake 
thrones,  and  may  hereafler  dismember  empires. 

The  separation  between  the  dififerent  members 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  which  the  havoc  of  war 
could  not  effect  in  three  centuries,  a  few  yean  of 
peace  and  prosperity  have  threatened  to  accom- 
plish. The  energies  that  were  so  long  concen- 
trated on  war,  have  now,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  been  directed  to  the  development  of  intel- 
lectual and  material  resources.  The  ambition  that 
sought  its  gratification  in  the  field,  now  seeks  to 
acquire  influence  in  the  administration,  and  power 
to  sway  the  opinions  of  men.  The  love  of  nation- 
al independence,  that  repelled  foreign  aggression, 
has  become  a  longing  for  personal  liberty,  that  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  arbitrary  power.  The  road  to 
distinction  no  longer  leads  to  the  court,  but  to  the 
popular  assembly ;  for  the  rewards  conferred  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  have  become  more  precious 
than  any  honors  the  sovereign  can  bestow.  The 
duty  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  has  become  a  ques- 
tion of  reciprocal  obligations,  and  has  ceased  to 
rest  upon  divine  right.  The  only  bond  that  held  the 
Austrian  empire  together  has  thus  been  loosened, 
and  the  parts  are  in  danger  of  falling  asunder. 

Lombardy,  which  was  united  to  the  German 
empire  nine  hundred  years  ago,  renounced  its  al- 
legiance,  and  refused  to  be  Austrian.  Bohemia, 
a  part  of  the  old  Grerman  empire,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  a  Sclavonic  race,  has  been  dreaming  of  Pan- 
sclavism.  Carried  away  by  poetical  rhapsodies, 
poured  forth  in  profusion  by  a  Lutheran  preacher 
at  Pesth,  and  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  pro- 
mote foreign  influence  and  ascendency,  she  has 
awoke  from  her  dreams  to  find  herself  engaged  in 
a  sanguinary  conflict,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
bombardment  and  submission  of  her  capital.  Vi- 
enna, after  having  twice  forced  her  emperor  to  fly 
from  his  capital^  has  been  taken  by  storm,  and  is 
held  in  subjection  by  a  garrison,  whose  straggleis 
are  nightly  thinned  by  assassins.     Hungary,  (to 
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which  we  propose  ohieily  to  direct  our  attenUon,) 
whoee  blood  has  been  shed  like  water  in  defence 
of  the  house  pf  Hapsburg — whose  chiTslry  has 
more  than  onoe  saved  the  empire— -whom  Napo- 
leon, at  the  head  of  a  Tictorious  army  in  Vienna, 
was  unable  to  scare,  or  to  seduce  from  her  alle^ 
giance  to  her  fugitive  king — whose  population  is 
more  sincerely  attached  to  monarchy  than  perhaps 
any  other  people  in  Europe,  except  ourselves,  is 
in  arms  against  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  All  the 
fierce  tribes  by  which  the  Majjars  are  encircled 
have  been  let  loose  upon  them,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  the  atrocities  of  Gallicia,  which 
chilled  Europe  with  horror,  have  been  renewed  in 
Pannonia.  The  army  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  invaded  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Hungary, 
occupies  the  capital,  ravages  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, expels  and  denounces  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  kingdom,  abrogates  the  laws,  and  boasts 
of  its  victories  over  his  faithful  subjects,  as  if  they 
had  been  anarchists  who  sought  to  overturn  his 
throne. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  long  entertained 
towards  Austria  feelings  of  kindness  and  respect. 
We  may  smile  at  her  proverbial  slowness ;  we 
may  marvel  at  the  desperate  efforts  she  has  made 
to  stand  still,  while  every  one  else  was  pressing 
forward;  the  curiously  graduated  sjrstem  of  educa- 
tion, by  which  she  metes  out  to  ea^ih  class  the  mod- 
icum of  knowledge  which  all  must  accept,  and  none 
may  exceed — her  protective  custom-houses,  which 
destroy  her  commerce — her  quarantines  against 
political  contagion,  which  they  cannot  exclude — 
her  system  of  passports,  with  all  its  complications 
and  vexations,  and  the  tedious  formalities  of  her 
tardy  functionaries — may  sometimes  be  subjects  of 
ridicule.  But,  though  the  young  may  have  looked 
with  scorn,  the  more  thoughtful  amongst  us  have 
looked  with  complacency  on  the  social  repose  and 
general  comfort — on  the  absence  of  continual  jost- 
ling and  struggling  in  all  the  roads  of  life — pro- 
duced by  a  system,  unsuited  to  our  national  tastes 
and  tempers,  no  doubt,  but  which,  till  a  few  months 
ago,  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  Austrian  German.  We  respect 
her  courage,  her  constancy  in  adversity.  We  ad- 
mire the  sturdy  obstinacy  with  which  she  has  so 
often  stood  up  to  fight  another  round,  and  has  final- 
ly triumphed  after  she  appeared  to  be  beaten.  We 
call  to  mind  the  services  she  rendered  to  Chris- 
tian civilization  in  times  past.  We  remember  that 
her  interests  have  generally  concurred  with  our 
own — have  rarely  been  opposed  to  them.  We 
cannot  forget  the  long  and  arduous  struggles,  in 
which  England  and  Austria  stood  side  by  side,  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  nations,  or  the  glorious 
achievements  by  which  those  liberties  were  pre- 
served. It  is  because  we  would  retain  unimpaired 
the  feelings  which  these  recollections  inspire,  be- 
cause we  consider  the  power  and  the  character  of 
Austria  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  that 
we  look  with  alarm  on  the  course  she  has  pur- 
sued towards  Hungary. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  whole  j 


course  of  events  connected  with  this  unnatural 
contest  can  be  accurately  known.  The  silence 
maintained  and  imposed  by  Austria  may  have  with- 
held, or  suppressed,  explanations  that  would  justify 
or  palliate  much  of  what  wears  a  worse  than  doubt- 
ful aspect.  But  the  authentic  information  now  acces- 
sible to  the  public  cannot  fail  to  cause  deep  anxiety 
to  all  who  care  for  the  reputation  of  the  imperial 
government — ^to  all  who  desire  to  see  monarchy 
come  pure  out  of  the  furnace  in  which  it  is  now 
being  tried.  The  desire  to  enforce  its  hereditary 
policy  of  a  uniform  patriarchrnl  system  would  not 
justify,  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  an  alliance 
with  anarchy  to  put  down  constitutional  monarchy 
in  Hungary,  or  an  attempt  to  cover,  with  the  blood 
and  dust  of  civil  war,  the  departure  of  the  impe- 
rial government  from  solemn  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  emperor. 

The  nature  of  the  relations  by  which  Hungary 
is  connected  with  Austria — the  origin  and  progress 
of  their  present  quarrel,  and  the  objects  for  which 
the  Hungarians  are  contending — appear  to  have 
been  very  generally  misunderstood,  not  in  this 
country  only,  but  in  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Men 
whom  we  might  expect  to  find  better  informed, 
seem  to  imagine  that  Hungary  is  an  Austrian 
province  in  rebellion  against  the  emperor,  and  that 
the  origin  and  tendency  of  the  movement  was  re- 
publican. The  reverse  of  all  this  is  true.  Hun- 
gary is  not,  and  never  was,  a  province  of  Austria ; 
but  has  been  and  is,  both  de  jure  and  de  facto,  an 
independent  kingdom.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
is  also  King  of  Hungary,  but,  as  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, has  neither  sovereign  right  nor  jurisdiction  in 
Hungary.  The  Hungarians  assert,  and  apparently 
with  truth,  that  they  took  up  arms  to  repel  un- 
provoked aggression,  and  to  defend  their  constitu- 
tional monarchy  as  by  law  established  ;  that  their 
objects  are  therefore  purely  conservative,  and  their 
principles  monarchical ;  •  and  that  it  is  false  and 
calumnious  to  accuse  them  of  having  contemplated 
or  desired  to  found  a  republic — a  form  of  govern- 
ment foreign  to  their  sentiments,  and  incompatible 
with  their  social  condition. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  (Hungarey)  founded 
by  the  Majjars  in  the  tenth  century,  had  for  several 
generations  been  distinguished  amongst  the  nations 
of  Europe,  when  another  pagan  tribe  from  the 
same  stock — issuing  like  them  from  the  Mongolian 
plains,  and  turning  the  Black  Sea  by  the  south, 
as  they  had  done  by  the  north — crossed  the  Bo»- 
phorus,  overturned  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and 
established  on  its  ruins  an  Asiatic  empire,,  which 
became  the  terror  of  Christendom.  The  Majjars, 
converted  to  Christianity,  encountered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  this  cognate  race,  converted  to 
Islamism,  and  became  the  first  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tian Europe  against  tlie  Turks.  Tbe  deserts  of 
Central  Asia,  which  had  sent  forth  the  warlike 
tribe  that  threatened  Eastern  Europe  with  subju- 
gation, had  also  furnished  the  prowess  that  wa» 
destined  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  court  of 
Hungary  had  long  been  the  resort  of  men  of  learn- 
ing  and  science;    the   chivaby  of  Europe   had 
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floeked  to  her  camps,  where  military  ardor  wae 
never  disappointed  of  a  combat,  or  religious  seal 
of  an  opportunity  to  slaughter  infidels.  In  1536, 
Ludovic,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  with 
the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  chivalry,  fell  fighting 
with  the  Turks  at  the  disastrous  hattte  of  Mohacs 
— ^the  Flodden  field  of  Hungary.  The  monarchy 
was  then  elective,  but  when  the  late  king  left  heirs 
of  his  body  the  election  was  but  a  matter  of  form. 
When  the  monarch  died  without  leaving  an  heir  of 
his  body,  the  nation  freely  exercised  its  right  of 
election,  and  on  more  than  one  such  occasion  had 
chosen  their  king  from  amongst  the  members  of 
princely  houses  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  this 
manner  Charles  Robert,  of  the  Neapolitan  branch 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  and  Ladislas,  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, son  of  Casimir  King  of  Poland,  and  father 
of  Ludovic  who  fell  at  Mohacs,  had  been  placed 
upon  the  throne.  Ludovic  died  without  issue,  and 
he  was  the  last  mate  of  his  line — it  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  choose  a  king  from  some  other 
house.  Ferdinand ,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  had  married  his  cousin  Anne,  daughter  of 
Ladislas,  and  sister  of  Ludovic  the  late  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  His  personal  character, 
his  connection  with  the  royal  family  of  Hungary, 
and  the  support  he  might  expect  from  the  emperor 
in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  prevailed  over  the 
national  antipathy  to  Austria,  and  he  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  throne,  though  not  without  a  contest. 
He  was  crowned  according  to  the  ancient  customs 
of  Hungary,  and  at  his  coronation  took  the  oath 
which  had  been  administered  on  similar  occasions 
to  his  predecessors.  He  thereby  bound  himself 
to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
and  defend  the  constitution  and  the  territory  of 
Hungary.  He  was  likewise  elected  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, after  subscribing  a  document,  by  which  he 
renounced  every  other  claim  to  the  crown  than 
that  which  he  derived  from  his  election.  The 
emperor  surrendered  to  him  the  crown  of  Austria, 
and  these  three  crowns  were  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
united  in  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
These  states  were  altogether  independent  one  of 
another,  had  their  separate  laws,  institutions,  and 
eustoms,  and  had  no  other  bond  of  connection  than 
the  accidental  union  of  the  crowns  in  one  person 
*-a  union  which  might  at  any  time,  on  the  demise 
of  the  crown,  have  been  dissolved.  It  resembled, 
in  this  respect,  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Hanover  in  the  persons  of  our  own 
sovereigns,  that  it  left  the  kingdoms  both  de  jure 
and  de  facto  independent  of  each  other.  In  1558, 
Ferdinand  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  but 
as  emperor  he  could  claim  no  jurisdiction  in  Hun- 
gary, which  was  not  then,  and  never  was,  included 
in  the  German  empire.  The  monarchy  of  Hungary 
continued  to  be  elective,  and  the  nation  continued 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  monarch. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Austria,  were  thus  succes- 
sively elected  to  that  of  Hungary  ;  were  separately 
crowned  in  that  kingdom,  according  to  its  ancient 


customs;  and  at  their  oonmation  took  the  mom 
oath  thai  Ferdinand  had  taken. 

In  1687  the  states  of  Hungary  decreed  that  iIm 
throne,  which  had  hitherto  been  filled  by  eledioo, 
should  thenceforward  be  hereditary  in  the  mak 
heirs  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  and  in  1783, 
the  diet,  by  agreeing  to  the  Pragmatie  Sanelion 
of  Charles  III.  of  Hungary,  (the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  of  Germany,)  extended  Uie  right  of  succession 
to  the  female  decendante  of  that  prince.  These 
two  measures  were  intended,  and  calculated,  to 
perpetuate  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  the  same 
person.  The  order  of  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary  was  thus  definitively  settled  by  statute, 
and  could  not  legally  be  departed  from,  unless 
with  the  concurrence  both  of  the  diet  and  of  the 
sovereign.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  crown  of 
Austria  was  transmitted  in  the  same  order  oi  sne- 
cession  as  that  in  which  the  crown  of  Hungary 
had  been  settled,  the  union  would  be  preserved ; 
but  any  deviation  in  Austria  from  the  order  fixed 
by  law  in  Hungary  would  lead  to  a  separation  of 
the  crowns,  unless  the  Hungarian  diet  could  be  in- 
duced to  consent  to  a  new  settlement.  Thus  we 
have  seen  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover 
united  for  four  generations,  and  separated  in  the 
fifth,  because  one  was  settled  on  heirs  male  or 
female,  the  other  or  heirs  male  only. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  with  reference  to 
recent  evento,  to  found  on  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
pretensions  that  might  derogate  from  the  absolute 
independence  of  Hungary ;  but  the  articles  of  the 
Hungarian  diet*  of  1700  appear  to  be  fatal  to  any 
such  pretensions.  By  article  10  of  that  year  it  is 
declared  that "  Hungary  is  a  country  free  and  in- 
dependent in  her  entire  system  of  legislation  and 
of  government ;  that  she  is  not  subject  to  any  other 
people,  or  any  other  state,  but  that  she  shall  havener 
own  separate  existence,  and  her  own  constitution, 
and  shall  consequently  be  governed  by  kings  crowned 
according  to  her  national  laws  and  customs."  By 
article  12  of  the  same  diet  it  was  declared,  that 
the  power  to  enact,  to  interpret,  and  to  abrogate 
the  laws,  was  vested  conjointly  in  the  king,  legiti- 
mately crowned,  and  the  diet ;  and  that  no  attempt 
should  ever  be  made  to  govern  by  edicts  or  arbi- 
trary acte.  By  article  13  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
diet  should  be  called  together  once  every  three 
years  at  the  least.  By  article  19  it  was  declared, 
that  imposts  couid  not  be  levied  at  the  king^s  pleas- 
ure, but  must  be  freely  voted  by  the  two  tables 
(houses)  from  one  diet  to  another.  All  these  acts 
received  the  formal  assent  of  Leopold  II.,  and  thus 
became  statutes  of  the  kingdom. 

The  successors  of  Leopold — Francis  II.,  and 
Ferdinand,  who  has  recently  abdicated — received 
the  crown  of  Hungary  on  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  coronation  oath,  which  was  administered  to 
them  in  the   usual  manner,  and  by  which  they 

♦  The  acts  passed  by  ihe  diet  are  numbered  by  articles, 
as  those  of  our  pari  ianient  are  by  chapters.  Each  of  these 
articles,  when  it  has  received  tne  royal  assent,  becomes  a 
statute  of  the  kiiit?dnni  in  the  same  manner  as  with  as, 
and  of  course  equally  binds  the  sovereign  and  bis  subjects. 
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bound  tlieniBeWes  to  respect  and  maintain  the  eon- 
stitution  aa  by  law  eatabliahed,  and  to  govern  ac- 
cording to  the  statutea.  The  question  whether 
the  late  emperor  should  be  addressed  Ferdinand  I. 
or  Ferdinand  V.  was  a  subject  of  debate  in  the 
diet  while  Mr.  Paget  was  at  Presburg,  and  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  proceedings : — 

The  bill  now  brought  up  from  the  deputies,  and 
to  which  the  degree  of  importance  attached  by  all 
parties  appeared  ridiculous  to  a  stranger,  had  ref- 
erence to  the  appellation  of  the  new  king.  The 
matter,  however,  was  not  so  unimportant  as  it  may 
appear  ;  the  fact  is,  he  is  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria,  and  King  Ferdinand  V.  of  Hungary ;  and 
unless  Hungary  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
country,  which  the  greatest  courtier  would  not  dare 
to  insinuate,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  his 
proper  title.  The  magnates,  however,  thought 
otherwise ;  it  was  understood  that  the  court  de- 
sired that  the  atyle  of  Ferdinand  I.  should  be  used, 
and  the  magnates  were  too  anxious  to  please  not  to 
desire  the  same  thing.  The  deputies  had  now  for 
the  fourth  time  sent  up  the  same  bill,  insisting  on 
the  title  of  Ferdinand  V.;  and  for  the  fourth  time 
the  magnates  were  now  about  to  reject  it.  •  •  •  • 
At  the  moment  when  the  magnates  were  as  firm  as 
rocks  on  the  wrong  side,  the  court  took  the  wise 
course  of  showing  its  contempt  for  such  supporters, 
by  sending  down  a  proclamation,  **  We  Ferdinand 
v.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Hungary,  &c., 
&c." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  articles  of 
1790  conferred  upon  the  diet  any  new  powers,  or 
implied  any  new  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  king.  They  were  declaratory  acts,  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  from  Leopold  U. 
securities  against  a  renewal  of  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  to  which  Joseph  had  resorted;  and 
they  merely  reasserted  what  the  Hungarian  con- 
stitution had  provided  long  before  the  election  of 
Ferdinand  I. — what  had  for  several  generations 
been  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Hungarians  were  not  satisfied  with  having 
obtained  from  Leopold  a  formal  renunciation  of 
Joseph's  illegal  pretensions.  They  felt,  and  the 
cabinet  admitted,  that  the  ancient  instituUons 
of  Hungary — ^which  had  with  difficulty  been  pre- 
served, and  which  for  some  generations  had  been 
deteriorating  rather  than  improving  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Austrian  govornnnentr— were  no 
longer  suited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country,  to  the  growing  intelligence  and  advancing 
civilization  of  its  inhabitants.  But  they  desired 
to  eflfect  all  necessary  ameliorations  cautiously  and 
deliberately.  They  were  neither  enamored  of  the 
republican  doctrinea  of  France,  nor  disposed  to 
engage  in  destructive  reforms  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  new  constitution.  They  desired  to 
improve,  not  to  destroy,  that  which  they  possessed. 
They  would  probably  have  preferred  to  effect  the 
necessary  ameliorations  in  each  department  suc- 
cessively ;  but  they  feared  the  direction  that  might 
be  given  by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  to  any 
gradual  modification  of  the  existing  institutions 
that  might  be  attempted.  By  the  constitution  of 
Hungary,  the  diet  is  precluded  from  discussing 


any  measures  that  have  not  been  brought  before  it 
in  the  royal  propositions,  or  king*s  speech — nnlesa 
cases  of  particular  grievances  which  may  be 
brought  before  the  diet  by  individual  members. 
To  engage  in  a  course  of  successive  reforms 
would  have  exposed  the  diet  to  the  danger  of 
being  arrested  in  its  progress,  as  soon  as  it  had 
passed  such  measures  as  were  acceptable  to  the 
cabinet.  They  therefore  named  a  commission, 
including  the  most  enlightened  and  the  ablest  men 
in  the  country,  to  report  on  the  whole  legislation 
of  Hungary  in  all  its  branches.  This  great  na- 
tional conmiission  was  formed  of  seven  commit- 
tees, or  sub-commissions,  each  of  which  undertook 
to  report  on  one  department.  The  committees 
were — 1st,  That  on  the  urbarial  code,  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasants,  and  their  relations  to  the 
proprietors :  3d,  On  the  army,  and  all  that  related 
to  it :  3d,  On  public  policy,  including  the  powers 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  diet,  and  of  its  diflferent 
component  parts:  4th,  On  matters  ecclesiastical 
and  literary,  including  education :  6th,  On  com- 
merce :  6th,  On  the  civil  and  criminal  codes :  and 
7th,  On  contributions,  including  the  whole  system 
of  taxation,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
public  revenue.  The  reports  of  this  national 
commission,  which  are  known  as  the  "Operata 
systematica  commissionis  regnicolaria,'*  recom- 
mended comprehensive  ameliorations  of  the  laws, 
and  were  creditable  to  the  intelligence,  science, 
statesmanship  and  good  sense  of  the  commissions. 
The  reports  upon  the  commercial  and  the  criminal 
codes,  more  especially,  attracted  the  attention  and 
the  admiration  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Ger- 
many. 

From  this  time  forward,  each  succeeding  diet 
endeavored  to  get  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  introduced  into  the  royal  propositions. 
The  cabinet  never  refused  ^-often  promised  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  but  always  deferred  the 
discussion.  Probably  it  was  not  averse  to  some 
of  the  measores^roposed,  or  at  least  not  unwilling 
to  adopt  them  in  part.  The  projected  reform  of 
the  urbarial  code  would  have  tended  to  increase 
the  revenue,  and  to  facilitate  its  collection ;  but 
it  would  at  the  same  time  have  imposed  upon 
the  nobles  new  burdens,  and  required  of  them 
considerable  sacrifices — and,  before  submitting  to 
these,  they  were  desirous  to  secure  a  more  effi- 
cient control  over  the  national  expenditure,  and 
ameliorations  of  the  Austrian  commercial  system, 
which,  by  heavy  dutiea,  had  depreciated  the  value 
of  the  agricultural  produce  that  furnished  their 
incomes.  The  diet,  therefore,  desired  to  get  the 
aperaia  systematica  considered  as  a  whole ;  the 
cabinet,  and  the  party  in  Hungary  which  support- 
ed it,  sought  to  restrict  the  diet  to  the  discussion 
of  such  changes  only  as  were  calculated  to  benefit 
Austria. 

When  Francis  H.,  who  had  for  some  years 
been  Palatine  of  Hungary,  ascended  the  thrones  of 
that  kingdom  and  of  Austria  in  1792,  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  independence  of  Hungary, 
which  had  been  so  fully  recognized  by  his  father. 
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The  usual  oath  was  administered  to  him  at  his  coro- 
nation, which  was  conducted  in  the  usual  manner  ; 
and  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Hungarian 
diet,  on  his  accession,  he  showed  no  disposition  to 
invade  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Hungarians. 
**  I  affirm,"  he  said,  *'  with  sincerity,  that  I  will 
not  allow  myself  to  be  surpassed  in  the  affection 
we  owe  to  each  other.  Tell  your  citizens  that, 
faithful  to  my  character,  I  shall  be  the  guardian 
of  the  constitution  ;  my  will  shall  be  no  other  than 
that  of  the  law,  and  my  efforts  shall  have  no  other 
guides  than  honor,  good  faith,  and  unalterable 
confidence  in  the  magnanimous  Hungarian  na- 
tion." To  these  sentiments  the  diet  responded  by 
voting  all  the  supplies,  and  the  troops,  demanded 
of  them  by  the  king. 

In  1796,  the  diet  was  again  called  together,  to 
be  informed  that,  **  attacked  by  the  impious  and  in- 
iquitous French  nation,  the  king  felt  the  necessity 
of  consulting  his  faithful  states  of  Hungary,  re- 
membering that,  under  Maria  Theresa,  Hungary 
had  saved  the  monarchy."  The  diet  voted  a  con- 
tingent of  50,000  men,  and  undertook  to  provision 
the  Austrian  army,  amounting  to  340,000  soldiers. 
It  urged  the  government  to  propose  the  considera- 
tion of  the  operata  systematica;  but  the  cabinet  re- 
plied that  it  must  consult  and  reflect ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time  the  diet  was  dissolved  after  only  nineteen 
sittings.  These  proceedings  produced  a  general 
feeling  of  discontent  in  Hungary,  which  threat- 
ened to  become  embarrassing ;  but  the  success  of 
the  French  armies  aroused  the  military  spirit  and 
loyalty  of  the  Hungarians,  and  the  appointment, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  amicable  and  enlightened 
Archduke  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of  Palatine  of 
Hungary,  in  which  he  retained  for  dfiy  years  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  parties,  tended  to  pre- 
serve their  attachment,  though  it  did  not  silence 
their  complaints. 

When  the  diet  met  in  1802,  the  peace  of  Amiens 
had  been  concluded. 

Until  now,  (said  the  king  in  his  answer  to  the 
address,)  circumstances  have  not  permitted  my 
government  to  attend  to  anything  but  the  war,  which 
has  afforded  you  an  occasion  to  show  your  zeal  and 
Tour  fidelity.  With  commendable  generosity,  you 
have  voted  the  contingentB  and  the  subsidies  which 
the  situation  of  the  empire  demanded  ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  your  devotion  shall  never  be  ex- 
tingtiished  in  my  heart  or  in  the  hearts  of  my  family. 
Hut,  now  that  peace  is  concluded,  I  desire  to  extend 
my  solicitude  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary — to  the 
country  which  has  most  effectually  aided  me  in  the 
wars  I  have  had  to  sustain — which,  by  its  extent, 
its  population,  its  fertility,  the  noble  character  and 
the  valor  of  its  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  bulwark  of 
the  monarchy.  My  desire  is  to  arrange  with  the 
states  of  Hungary  the  means  of  increasing  her  pros- 
perity, and  to  merit  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

But  the  peace  of  Amiens  proved  to  be  a  hollow 
truce,  and  this  flattering  communication  became 
the  prelude  to  renewed  demands  for  men  and  money. 
To  hasten  the  votes  on  the  supplies,  the  diet  was 
informed  that  it  would  be  dissolved  in  two  months. 
In  the  debate  which  ensued,  one  of  the  members 


uttered  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  when  he  said 
— '*  It  is  plain  that  the  king  calls  us  together  only 
when  he  wants  soldiers  and  supplies.  He  knows 
that,  after  all,  we  have  too  much  honor  to  allow 
the  majesty  of  the  King  of  Hungary  to  be  insulted 
by  his  enemies."  The  impost  was  increased,  and 
the  contingent  raised  to  64,000  men ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
great  national  commission,  though  promised,  was 
deferred  by  the  king.  The  diet  of  1805  resembled 
that  of  1802 — the  same  promises  ending  in  similar 
disappointment. 

The  diet  of  1807  was  more  remarkable.  To 
the  usual  demands  was  added  the  royal  proposition, 
that  the  **  insurrection,"  or  lev6e  en  masse,  should 
be  organized,  and  ready  to  march  at  the  first  sig- 
nal. The  patience  of  the  nation  was  exhausted, 
llie  diet  represented  to  the  king,  in  firm  but  re- 
spectful addresses,  the  disorder  in  the  finances  pro- 
duced by  the  amount  of  paper-money  issued  in 
disregard  of  their  remonstrances,  and  called  upon 
the  government  to  repair  the  evil.  They  said  that, 
during  many  years,  the  country  had  done  enough 
to  prove  its  fidelity  to  the  sovereign,  whose  royal 
promises  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  and  that  hence- 
forth the  Hungarians  could  not  expend  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  the  defence  of  his  hereditary  states, 
unless  he  seriously  took  in  hand  the  interests  of 
their  native  country. .  They  demanded  the  revision 
of  the  commercial  system,  and  liberty  freely  to 
export  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  freely  to 
import  the  productions  of  other  countries.  They 
complained  of  a  new  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
demanded  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt,  (the 
produce  of  their  own  mines,)  which  had  recently 
been  augmented,  and  denounced  '*  the  injustice  of 
paralyzing  the  industry  of  a  people,  while  le^ 
quiring  of  them  great  sacrifices." 

The  justice  of  these  representations  was  ad- 
mitted, but  no  satisfactory  answer  was  returned ; 
and  the  murmurs  at  Presburg  became  loud  enough 
to  cause  alarm  at  Vienna.  The  advance  of  Na- 
poleon to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  turned  the  cur- 
rent of  the  national  feeling.  It  was  now  the  sacred 
soil  of  Hungary  that  was  threatened  with  dese- 
cration, and.  the  diet  not  only  voted  all  the  subsidies 
and  20,000  recruits,  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobles  or  freemen  spontaneously  offered  one  sixth 
of  their  incomes,  and  a  levie  en  masse  was  decreed 
for  three  years.  Napoleon's  attempts  to  detach  the 
Hungarians  from  the  cause  of  their  king  were 
unavailing,  and  their  devotion  to  his  person  was 
never  more  conspicuous  than  when  he  had  lost  the 
power  to  reward  it. 

In  1811  the  royal  propositions,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  demands,  requested  the  diet  to  vote  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  twelve  millions  of  florins, 
and  to  guarantee  Austrian  paper  money  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  millions,  (about  ten  millions 
sterling.)  The  diet  called  for  the  account  of  the 
previous  expenditure,  and  were  told  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  budget  were  secrets  of  state.  This 
answer  excited  the  greatest  indignation,  and  they 
refused  to  vote  any  extraordinary  supply  till  Iho 
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leoonnts  were  produced.  They  complained  thai 
the  finances  of  Hungary  were  administered  by 
Austrians — foreigners,  who  were  excluded  by  law 
from  a  Yoice  in  their  affairs — and  that  the  cabinet 
of  the  emperor  had  illegally  mixed  up  the  finances 
of  Hungary  with  those  of  the  Hereditary  States  of 
Austria.  Some  members  of  the  diet  even  threat- 
ened to  impeach  the  ministers.  In  their  addresses 
to  the  throne,  the  financial  administration  of  the 
imperial  government  was  roughly  handled ;  and 
the  cabinet,  perceiving  that  the  debates  at  Pres- 
burg  had  inconveniently  directed  attention,  even 
in  the  Hereditary  States,  to  financial  questions, 
hastily  withdrew  their  propositions. 

The  peace  of  1815  restored  to  Europe  the  re- 
pose she  had  long  desired,  and  to  Hungary  many 
of  her  sons  who  had  long  been  absent.  In  the 
midst  of  war,  her  diet  had  never  ceased  to  attend 
to  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  to 
the  improvement  of  her  resources,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  her  population  in  material  prosperity  and 
intelligence.  All  the  comprehensive  measures 
prepared  with  this  view  had  been  postponed  or 
neglected  by  the  king,  acting  by  the  advice  of  his 
Austrian  cabinet,  and  supported  by  a  powerful 
party  of  the  magnates  of  Hungary.  But  though 
her  hopes  had  been  disappointed,  Hungary  had 
never  failed,  in  any  moment  of  difficulty  or  danger, 
to  apply  her  whole  power  and  resources  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  empire.  She  never  sought,  in  the 
embarrassments,  the  defeat  and  misfortunes  of 
Austria,  an  opportunity  to  extort  from  her  king 
the  justice  he  had  denied  to  her  prayers.  She 
never  for  a  moment  swerved  from  devoted  alle- 
giance to  her  constitutional  monarch.  '*  Afler  all, 
she  had  too  much  honor  to  allow  the  majesty  of 
the  King  of  Hungary  to  be  insulted  by  his  en- 
emies." She  forgave  the  frequent  delays  and 
refusals,  by  which  the  most  salutary  measures  had 
been  frustrated  or  rejected,  because  she  knew  that 
the  thoughts  and  the  energies  of  her  sovereign  and 
his  Au.strian  cabinet  had  been  directed  to  the  defence 
of  the  empire,  and  the  preservation  of  its  inde- 
pendence. But  now  that  these  were  no  longer 
threatened,  that  the  good  cause  for  which  she  had 
fought  with  so  much  gallantry  and  devotion  had 
triumphed,  she  had  a  right  to  expect  a  grateful 
return  for  her  services — or  at  least  that  the  prom- 
ises, on  the  faith  of  which  she  had  lavished  her 
blood  and  her  treasure  in  defence  of  her  king  and 
of  his  Austrian  dominions,  would  be  fulfilled.  But 
the  republican  outbreak  in  France  had  led  to  long 
years  of  war  and  desolation  ;  the  triumph  of  mon- 
archy and  order  over  anarchy  had  at  length  been 
achieved,  and  men  had  not  only  abjured  the  doc- 
trines from  which  so  much  evil  had  sprung,  but 
monarchs  had  learned  to  look  with  distrust  on 
every  form  of  government  that  permitted  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion,  or  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  heard.  Even  the  mixed 
government  of  England,  to  which  order  owed  its 
triumph,  was  regarded  as  a  danger  and  a  snare  to 
other  countries.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  formed, 
and  the  Austrian  cabinet,  which  for  more  than 


twenty  years  had  flattered  the  hopes  of  Hungary 
when  it  wanted  her  assistance,  now  boldly  resolved 
to  govern  that  kingdom  without  the  aid  of  its  diet. 
In  vain  did  the  county  assemblies  call  for  tlie 
convocation  of  the  national  parliament,  which  the 
king  was  bound,  by  the  laws  he  had  sworn  to  ob- 
serve, to  summon  every  three  years.  Their  ad- 
dresses were  not  even  honored  with  an  answer.  In 
1822,  an  attempt  was  made  to  levy  imposts  and 
troops  by  royal  edicts.  The  comitats  (county  as- 
semblies) refused  to  enforce  them.  In  1823,  bodies 
of  troops  were  sent — first  to  overawe,  and  then  to 
coerce  them.  Tlie  county  officers  concealed  their 
archives  and  official  seals,  and  dispersed.  Royal 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  perform  their 
functions,  and  were  almost  everywhere  resisted. 
The  whole  administration  of  the  country,  civil  and 
judicial,  was  in  confusion ;  and,  after  an  unseemly 
and  damaging  contest,  the  cabinet  found  it  neces- 
sary, in  1825,  to  give  way,  and  to  summon  the 
diet,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years.  One  per- 
sonal anecdote  will  convey  a  more  correct  im- 
pression of  the  feelings  with  which  the  Hunga- 
rians, who  were  most  attached  to  \h^  emperor-king, 
viewed  these  proceedings,  than  any  detail  we 
could  give.  John  Nemet,  Director  Causarum  Re- 
galium  of  Hungary,  at  a  personal  interview  with 
the  king,  denounced  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet. 
"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  irritated  monarch,"  that 
I  am  emperor  and  king ;  that  you  may  lose  your 
head?"  "I  know,"  replied  Nemet,  "that  my 
life  is  in  your  majesty's  hands ;  but  the  liberty  of 
my  country,  and  the  honor  of  my  sovereign,  are 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life." 

When  the  diet  met  in  1825,  the  king,  in  his 
reply  to  the  address,  admitted  that  "  things  had 
happened  which  ought  not  to  have  occurred,  and 
which  should  not  occur  again."  The  diet  did  not 
conceal  its  resentment.  The  comitat  of  Zala, 
through  its  representatives,  demanded  the  names 
of  the  traitors  who  had  misled  the  king ;  and  the 
representatives  of  all  the  other  counties  supported 
the  proposition.  One  of  the  royal  commissioners 
came  in  tears  to  apologise  to  the  diet;  anotlier, 
who  attempted  to  justify  himself  on  the  ground  of 
obedience  to  the  king,  was  told  that  a  faithful  sub- 
ject honored  his  sovereign  when  he  reminded  him 
of  his  duty.  The  articles  of  1790  were  declared 
to  have  been  openly  violated,  and  the  diet  com- 
plained that  the  public  security  had  been  outraged 
by  arrests  and  prosecutions,  founded  on  anonymous 
denunciations.  The  address  to  the  king,  in  which 
they  set  forth  their  grievances,  concluded  with  the 
following  petition : — 

Convinced  that  these  acts  do  not  emanate  from 
your  maiesty,  but  that  they  proceed  from  a  system 
constantly  pursued  for  several  centuries,  we  entreat 
your  majesty  henceforth  not  to  listen  to  evil  counsels 
— to  despise  anonymous  denunciations — not  to  ex- 
act any  impost  or  any  levy  of  soldiers  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  diet — to  reinstate  the  citizens 
disgraced  for  having  legally  resisted  the  royal  com- 
missioners, and  regularly  to  convoke  the  states, 
with  whom  you  share  the  sovereign  power. 
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In  his  answer,  Francis  blamed  the  diet  for  their 
proceedings,  but  wisely  conceded  their  demands. 
By  article  3d,  of  1825,  he  engaged  to  observe  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom.  By  article  4th, 
never  to  levy  subsidies  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  diet ;  by  article  5th,  to  convoke  the  diet  every 
three  years. 

The  attempt  of  Francis  II.  to  subvert  the  con 
stitution  of  Hungary  terminated,  as  the  similar 
attempt  of  Joseph  II.  had  terminated  thirty-five 
years  before — in  renewed  acknowledgments  of  the 
independence  of  Hungary,  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Hungarians. 

After  three  centuries  of  contention,  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  now  appeared  to  have  abandoned  the 
hope  it  had  so  long  entertained,  of  imposing  upon 
Hungary  the  patriarchal  system  of  Austria.  Re- 
linquishing the  attempt  to  enforce  illegal  edicts,  it 
relied  upon  means  more  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  constitutional  governments.  It  could 
command  a  majority  at  the  table  of  Magnates,  and 
it  endeavored,  by  influencing  the  elections,  to 
strengthen  its  party  in  the  Deputies.  But  in  this 
kind  of  warfare  the  cabinet  of  an  absolute  monarch 
were  far  less  skilful  than  the  popular  leaders  of  a 
representative  assembly.  The  attempts  to  influ- 
ence the  elections  by  corrupt  means  were  generally 
unsuccessful,  and,  when  exposed,  exhibited  the 
government  in  a  light  odious  to  a  people  tanacious 
of  their  liberties  and  distrustful  of  Austria. 

There  had  long  been  two  parties  in  the  diet,  of 
which  one,  from  supporting  the  views  of  the  court, 
was  considered  Austrian ;  the  other,  from  its 
avowed  desire  to  develop  the  popular  institutions 
and  separate  nationality  of  Hungary,  was  considered 
Hungarian,  and  took  the  designation  of  the  patri- 
otic party.  There  was  thus  a  government  party 
and  an  opposition,  which,  in  1827,  was  systemat- 
ically organized.  But  as  Hungary  had  not  a  sep- 
arate ministry,  responsible  to  the  diet,  that  could 
be  removed  from  oflice  by  its  votes,  there  was  lit- 
tle ground  for  the  usual  imputation  of  a  struggle  for 
place.  The  patriotic  party  could  expect  no  favor 
from  the  court ;  their  opposition  was,  therefore, 
so  far  disinterested,  and  was,  in  fact,  founded  upon 
the  instructions  of  the  counties  they  represented. 

It  must  appear  extraordinary  that  the  majority 
of  an  assembly  composed  of  nobles,  of  which  nine 
tenths  of  the  members  w^ere  elected  by  hereditary 
nobles  or  freeholders,  should  advocate  opinions  so 
liberal  as  to  alarm  even  the  Austrian  government. 
A  great  majority  of  the  electors,  it  is  true,  though 
rejoicing  in  the  designation  of  nobles,  were  men 
who  tilled  the  soil  with  their  own  hands  ;  but  they 
are  truly  described  by  Mr.  Paget  as  "  generally  a 
proud,  unruly  set  of  fellows,  with  higher  notions 
of  privilege  and  power  than  of  right  and  justice  ; 
but  brave,  patriotic,  and  hospitable  in  the  highest 
degree."  After  describing  the  national  character 
of  the  Majjars,  he  adds — 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  with  such 
dispositions,  the  Majjar  is  stronirly  inclined  to  con- 
servatism ;  he  hates  new-fangled  notions  and  for- 
eign fashions,  and  considers  it  a  sufficient  condem- 


nation to  say  ''  not  even  my  grandfiither  ever  heifd 
of  sach  things." 

To  suppose  that  these  men  had  republican  ten- 
dencies would,  of  course,  be  absurd ;  and  as  the 
patriotic  party  in  the  diet  represented  their  opin- 
ions, we  may  be  well  assured  that  they  were  not 
such  as,  to  any  party  in  this  country,  would  appear 
dangerous  from  excess  of  liberality. 

To  the  government  of  Austria,  however,  noth- 
ing caused  greater  uneasiness  than  attempts  to 
consolidate  and  improve  the  popular  institutions  of 
Hungary,  or  to  foster  feelings  of  separate  nation- 
ality, which  it  had  been  the  constant  aim  of  its 
policy  to  obliterate.  Determined  to  maintain,  at 
all  hazards,  her  own  patriarchal  system,  Austria 
saw  Hungary  already  separated  from  the  hereditary 
states  by  the  form  of  her  institutions  and  by  na- 
tional feelings,  and  dreaded  the  wider  separation 
which  the  onward  march  of  the  one,  and  the  sta- 
tionary policy  of  the  other,  must  produce.  In  su- 
perficial extent,  Hungary  is  nearly  half  the  em- 
pire— in  population,  more  than  one  third.  The 
separation  of  the  crowns  would  reduce  Austria 
to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power;  and  Hun- 
gary separated  from  Austria  and  surrounded  by 
despotic  governments  jealous  of  her  constitutional 
freedom,  could  not  be  safe.  Not  only  an  Aoa- 
trian,  but  a  patriotic  Hungarian,  might  therefore 
resist,  as  perilous  to  his  country,  any  course  of 
legislation  that  appeared  to  lead  towards  such  a 
result.  If  Hungary  continued  to  advance  in  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  intelligence,  and  succeeded  in 
giving  to  her  constitution  a  basis  so  broad  as  to  in- 
sure a  just  distribution  of  the  public  burdens,  and 
to  unite  all  classes  of  her  population  in  its  support, 
she  must  ultimately  separate  from  Austria,  or  Ausr 
tria  must  abandon  her  stationary  policy  and  advance 
in  the  same  direction.  It  was  impossible  that  two 
contiguous  countries,  of  extent  and  resources  so 
nearly  equal,  governed  on  principles  so  difl^erent, 
and  daily  increasing  the  distance  between  them, 
should  long  continue  to  have  their  separate  admin- 
istrations conducted  by  one  cabinet,  or  could  long 
be  held  together  by  their  allegiance  to  the  same 
sovereign.  To  give  permanence  to  their  connec- 
tion, it  was  necessary  that  Austria  should  advance, 
or  that  Hungary  should  stand  still.  But  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  more  than  one  half  of 
her  population  made  it  indispensable  to  her  safety 
— to  her  internal  tranquillity,  her  material  pros- 
perity, and  social  order — that  Hungary  should  go 
forward.  The  nobles,  holding  their  lands  by  tenure 
of  military  service,  bore  no  part  of  the  public  bur- 
dens during  peace.  The  peasants,  though  they 
were  no  longer  serfs,  and  had  acquired  an  acknowl- 
edged and  valuable  interest  in  the  lands  they  held 
from  the  proprietors,  for  which  they  were  indebted 
to  Maria  Theresa,  were  yet  subject  to  all  manner 
of  arbitrary  oppressions.  They  had  been  promised 
ameliorations  of  their  condition  as  early  as  1790, 
but  these  promises  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  In 
the  mean  time,  tlie  peasants  had  been  left  to  endure 
their  grievances,  and  did  not  endure  them  without 
murmuring.    The  more  intelligent  and  enlightened 
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noblea  felt  the  danger,  and  sought  to  remedy  the 
evil,  and  hitherto  without  auccesB.  But  it  is  unjust 
to  attribute  to  Austrian  influence  all  the  opposition 
encountered  by  those  who  sought  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  peasants.  Meii  who  had  hitherto 
been  exempted  from  all  public  imposts,  and  who 
considered  it  humiliating  to  be  taxed,  resisted 
the  equalization  of  the  burdens ;  men  who  had  been 
taught  to  consider  the  peasant  as  a  creature  of  an 
inferior  race,  shrank  from  giving  him  civil  rights 
equal  to  their  own.  Nerertheless,  in  1835,  mea»- 
ures  were  passed  which  greatly  improved  the  po- 
sition of  the  oppressed  classes.  We  cannot  stop 
to  trace  the  course  of  legislation,  or  to  point  out 
the  wisdom  and  disinterested  humanity  that  distin- 
guished the  leaders  in  this  movement.  Amongst 
^em  stands  conspicuous  the  name  of  Szechenyi,  to 
whom  his  country  owes  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude.  Alas!  that  a  mind  like  his,  whose 
leading  characteristic  was  practical  good  sense, 
that  rejected  every  visionary  project,  should  now 
be  wandering  amidst  its  own  morbid  creations  in 
an  unreal  world.  Several  of  the  wealthier  nobles 
put  beyond  all  question  the  sincerity  of  the  opinions 
they  had  maintained,  by  voluntarily  inscribing  their 
names  in  the  list  of  persons  subject  to  be  taxed ; 
and  thus  shared  the  public  burdens  with  their 
peasants. 

Writing  afler  the  acts  of  1835  had  been  passed, 
Mr.  Paget  thus  describes  the  feelings  of  the  peasants : 

I  know  that  the  Hanirarian  peasant  feels  that  he 
is  oppressed ;  and  if  justice  be  not  speedily  rendered 
him,  I  fear  much  he  will  wrest  it — perhaps  some- 
what rudely  too— from  the  trembling  grasp  of  the 
factitious  power  which  has  so  long  withheld  it  from 
him.— (Vol.  i.,  p.  313.) 

The  elective  franchise  was  still  withheld  from 
a  man  born  a  peasant,  whatever  might  be  his 
stake  in  the  country.  He  was  not  equal  with 
the  noble  before  the  law ;  and,  what  was  perhaps 
still  more  grievous  to  him,  he  continued  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  local  and  national. 
The  noble  contributed  nothing.  Besides  the  la- 
bor and  produce  he  gave  to  his  proprietor  as  rent 
for  his  land,  the  peasant  paid  titiies  to  the  church, 
and  a  head- tax  and  property-tax  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  paid  the  whole  charges  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  which  he  could  rarely  obtain ; 
for  the  municipal  government,  in  the  election  of 
which  he  had  no  vote ;  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  buildings,  from  nuuiy  of  which  he  was  ex- 
cluded ;  and  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  army,  in  which  he  was  forced  to 
serve  without  a  hope  of  promotion.  He  alone 
made  and  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  he 
alone  paid  tolb  on  passing  them.  On  him  alone 
were  soldiers  quartered,  and  he  had  to  furnish 
them,  not  only  with  lodgings  in  the  midst  of  his 
£uni]y,  but  with  fuel,  cooking,  stable-room,  and 
fodder,  at  about  one  half-ptfnny  a  day,  often  not 
paid,  and  to  sell  his  hay  to  the  government  for  the 
use  of  the  troops,  at  a  fixed  price,  not  equal  to 
one  fourth  of  its  value  in  the  market.  At  ^e 
aane  time,  a  noble  who  tilled  the  grouod  like  the 


peasant — who  was  perhaps  not  more  intelligenti 
not  more  industrious — had  a  hereditary  privilege 
of  exemption  froni  all  these  burdens,  and  enjoyed 
a  share  in  the  government  of  th^  country. 

The  revolt  of  the  Ruthene  peasants  of  Gallicia 
in  1846,  who  had  massacred  whole  families  of  the 
Polish  nobles,  and  the  belief  that  the  Austrian 
government  had  encouraged  the  revolt,  had  been 
slow  to  put  it  down,  and  had  rewarded  its  leaden, 
produced  agitation  amongst  the  peasants  in  Hun- 
gary, and  the  greatest  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the 
nobles.  They  felt  that  the  fate  of  Gallicia  might 
be  their  own,  if  the  peasants  should  at  any  time 
lose  hope  and  patience,  or  if  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment should  be  brought  to  adopt,  in  Hungary,  the 
policy  attributed  to  it  in  Grallicia.  In  short,  it 
was  plain  that,  so  long  as  the  grievances  of  the 
peasants  remained  unredressed,  there  eould  be  no 
security  for  Hungary.  But  these  grievances 
could  not  be  redressed  without  imposing  new  bur- 
dens  on  the  nobles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
stricting their  privileges.  If  they  were  to  tax 
themselves,  they  required  an  efllcient  control  over 
the  public  expenditure,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
Austrian  commercial  system,  which  prevented  the 
development  of  the  country's  resources. 

The  diet  had  been  summoned  for  November, 
1847;  and  in  June  of  that  year,  the  patriotic 
party  put  forth  an  exposition  of  its  views  pre- 
paratory to  the  elections,  which,  in  Hungary, 
are  renewed  for  every  triennial  meeting  of  the 
diet.  In  that  document,  a  translation  of  which  is 
now  before  us,  they  declare,  that  "  our  grievances, 
80  often  set  forth,  after  a  long  course  of  years  dur- 
ing which  we  have  demanded,  urged,  and  endured, 
have  to  this  day  remained  unredressed."  After 
enumerating  some  of  these  grievances^  they  pro- 
ceed to  state  their  demands. 

1st.  The  equal  distribution  of  the  public  burdens 
amongst  all  the  citizens ;  that  the  diet  should  decide 
on  the  employment  of  the  public  revenue,  and  that 
it  should  be  accounted  for  by  responsible  adminis- 
trators. 

3d.  Participation  by  the  citizens  not  noble,  in  the 
legislation,  and  in  municipal  rights. 

3d.  Civil  equality. 

4th.  The  abolition,  by  a  compulsory  law,  of  the 
labor  and  does  exacted  from  the  peasants,  with  in- 
demnity to  the  proprietoTB. 

5th.  Security  to  propertjr  and  to  credit,  by  the 
abolition  of  amtidte^  (the  nght  of  heirs  to  recover 
lands  alienated  by  siEde.) 

They  go  on  to  declare  that  they  will  endeavor 
to  proooote  all  that  tends  to  the  material  and  in- 
tellectnal  development  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially public  instruction.  That,  in  carrying  out 
these  views,  they  will  never  forget  the  relations 
which,  in  terms  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  exists 
between  Hungary  and  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria :  That  they  hold  firmly  to  article  10,  of 
1790,  by  which  the  royal  word,  sanctified  bj  aa 
oath,  guarantees  the  independence  of  Hungary : 
That  they  do  not  desire  to  place  the  interests  of 
the  country  in  contradiction  with  the  unity  or  se- 
curity of  the  monarchy,  bat  they  regard  as  con- 
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trary  to  the  laws,  and  to  jastice,  that  the  interests 
of  Hungary  should  he  made  subordinate  to  those 
of  any  other  country  :  That  they  are  ready,  in 
justice  and  sincerity,  to  accommodate  all  ques- 
tions on  which  the  interests  of  Hungary  and  Aus- 
tria may  be  opposed,  but  they  will  never  consent 
to  let  the  interests  and  constitution  of  Hungary  be 
sacrificed  to  unity  of  the  system  of  government, 
"  which  certain  persons  are  fond  of  citing  as  the 
leading  maxim,  instead  of  the  unity  of  the  mon- 
archy." 

"  That  unity  in  the  system  of  government," 
they  assert,  '*  was  the  point  from  which  the  cabi- 
net set  out  when,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  past 
century,  it  attacked  our  nationality  and  our  civil 
liberty,  promising  us  material  benefits  in  place  of 
constitutional  advantages.  It  was  to  this  unity 
in  the  system  of  government  that  the  constitution 
of  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria  was  sacrificed, 
and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  absolute  power  that  the 
unity  of  the  government  was  developed." 

They  declare  that  they  consider  it  their  first 
and  most  sacred  duty  to  preserve  their  constitu- 
tion, and  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more  by  giv- 
ing it  a  larger  and  more  secure  basis ;  and  they 
conclude  by  expressing  their  persuasion  "  that,  if 
the  hereditary  states  had  still  enjoyed  their  an- 
cient liberties,  or  if,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  age,  they  were  again  to  take  their 
place  amongst  constitutional  nations,  our  inter- 
ests and  theirs,  which  now  are  often  divided, 
sometimes  even  opposed,  would  be  more  easily 
reconciled.  The  difi^erent  parts  of  the  empire 
would  be  bound  together  by  greater  unity  of  in- 
terests, and  by  greater  mutual  confidence,  and 
thus  the  monarchy,  growing  in  material  and  in- 
tellectual power,  would  encounter  in  great  secu- 
rity the  storms  to  which  times  and  circumstances 
may  expose  it." 

The  diet  which  met  in  November,  1847,  had 
scarcely  completed  the  ordinary  forms  and  routine 
business  with  which  the  session  commences,  when 
all  Europe  was  thrown  into  a  revolutionary  fer- 
ment, from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  revolution  of 
February  in  Paris,  was  followed  by  that  of  March 
at  Vienna,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from 
Milan,  and  by  Sclavonic  insurrections  in  Prague 
and  Cracow.  Constitutional  Hungary  alone  re- 
mained tranquil.  Surrounded  by  revolutions,  in- 
cited by  daily  reports  of  republican  triumphs, 
Hungary  preserved  her  composure,  her  allegiance, 
and  her  internal  peace.  At  a  moment  when  re- 
publican doctrines  found  favor  with  a  powerful 
purty  in  every  other  portion  of  the  emperor's  do- 
minions, the  diet  of  Hungary,  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  Archduke  Palatine,  peacefully  and 
unanimously  passed  those  acts  which  the  national 
party  had  prepared  and  announced  some  months 
before  the  storms  had  arisen  that  shook  the 
thrones  of  Europe.  At  Paris,  Berlin,  Naples, 
Rome,  Vienna,  and  in  almost  every  minor  capita] 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  it  became  a  question 
whether  monarchy  was  to  be  pzeserved,  or  whether 


social  order  was  to  be  overthrown.  In  Hungary 
no  such  questions  ever  arose  or  could  arise.  True 
to  their  conservative  principles,  and  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  their  king,  the  nobles  of  Hungary 
sought  by  constitutional  means,  in  the  midst  of 
genera]  anarchy,  the  same  ameliorations  of  their 
constitution  which,  in  the  midst  of  general  tran- 
quillity, they  had  already  demanded.  But  the  em- 
peror had,  in  the  mean  time,  conceded  constitutional 
government,  and  a  responsible  ministry,  to  the 
revolutionary  party  in  the  hereditary  states,  and 
the  change  which  had  thus  been  eflected  required 
a  modification  of  the  relations  between  Hungary 
and  the  imperial  government.  By  the  laws  of 
Hungary  no  foreigner  could  hold  office  in  her  ad- 
ministration ;  and  by  the  same  laws  every  Aus- 
trian was  a  foreigner.  These  laws  had  been  re- 
spected ;  Austrians  had  not  been  appointed  to  offices 
in  the  Hungarian  administration.  No  act  of  the 
government  of  Hungary,  no  communication  from 
the  king  to  the  diet,  had  ever  been  countersigned 
by  an  Austrian  minister.  A  ministry  responsible 
to  the  parliament  of  Austria,  and  not  responsible 
to  the  parliament  of  Hungary,  could  not  adminis- 
ter the  government  of  the  latter  country ;  and  the 
same  ministry  could  not  be  responsible  to  both 
parliaments.  If  Hungary  was  not  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  Austria,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  have  a  separate  ministry,  responsible  only 
to  her  own  diet.  An  act  providing  such  a  minis- 
try was  passed  unanimously,  in  both  houses  of  the 
diet,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Archduke 
Palatine. 

To  complete  the  administration  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  due  influence  of 
the  crown  in  the  constitution,  it  was  demanded, 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  that  the  powers  of  the 
palatine  or  viceroy  should  be  extended  ;  and  hav- 
ing found  a  precedent — a  preliminary  almost  as 
necessary  in  the  diet  of  Hungary  as  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — an  act  was 
passed  without  opposition,  giving  the  palatine,  in 
the  absence  of  the  king,  full  powers  to  act  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses,  the  diet  not 
only  established  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights  and 
public  burdens  amongst  all  classes,  denominations, 
and  races  in  Hungary  and  its  provinces,  and  per- 
fect toleration  for  every  form  of  religious  worship, 
but,  with  a  generosity  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  nations,  and  which  must  extort  the  ad- 
miration even  of  those  who  may  question  the  wi»- 
dom  of  the  measure,  the  nobles  of  Hungary 
abolished  their  own  right  to  exact  either  labor  or 
produce  in  return  for  the  lands  held  by  urtMrial 
tenure,  and  thus  transferred  to  the  peasants  the 
absolute  ownership,  free  and  forever,  of  nearly 
half  the  cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom,  reserving 
to  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil  such  com- 
pensation as  the  government  might  award  from 
the  public  funds  of  Hungary.  More  than  five 
hundred  thousand  peasant  families  were  thus  ut- 
vested  with  the  absolute  ownership  of  from  thiitj 
to  sixty  acres  of  land  each,  or  about  twenty  mil- 
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lions  of  acres  amongst  them.  The  elective  fran- 
chise was  extended  to  every  man  possessed  of 
capital  or  property  of  the  value  of  thirty  pounds, 
or  an  annual  income  of  ten  pounds — to  every  man 
who  has  received  a  diploma  from  a  university,  and 
to  every  artisan  who  employs  an  apprentice.  With 
the  concurrence  of  both  countries,  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  were  united,  and  their  diets,  hitherto 
separate,  were  incorporated.  The  number  of  rep- 
resentatives which  Croatia  was  to  send  to  the  diet 
was  increased  from  three  to  eighteen,  while  the 
internal  institutions  of  that  province  remained  un- 
changed ;  and  Hungary  undertook  to  compensate 
the  proprietors  for  the  lands  surrendered  to  the 
peasants,  to  an  extent  greatly  exceeding  the  pro- 
portion of  that  burden  which  would  fall  on  the 
public  funds  of  the  province.  The  complaints  of 
the  Croats,  that  the  Majjars  desired  to  impose  their 
own  language  upon  the  Sclavonic  population,  were 
considered,  and  every  reasonable  ground  of  com- 
plaint removed.  Corresponding  advantages  were 
extended  to  the  other  Sclavonic  tribes,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  were  modified  by  tliese  acts,  remained 
unchanged. 

The  whole  of  the  acts  passed  in  March,  1848, 
received  the  royal  assent,  which,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  the  emperor  personally  confirmed  at  Pres- 
burg  in  the  midst  of  the  diet.  These  acts  then 
became  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  new  responsible  Hungarian  min- 
istry was  formed,  and  commenced  the  performance 
of  its  duties  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  em- 
peror-king and  the  aid  of  the  Archduke  Palatine. 
The  changes  that  had  been  effected  were  received 
with  gratitude  by  the  peasants,  and  with  entire 
satisfaction^  not  only  by  the  population  of  Hunga- 
ry proper,  but  also  by  that  ^f  all  the  Sclavonic 
provinces.  From  Croatia,  more  especially,  the 
expression  of  satisfaction  was  loud,  and  appar- 
ently sincere. 

If  (says  Prince  Ladeslas  Teleki)  the  conces- 
sions of  the  emperor-king  to  the  spirit  of  modern 
times  had  been  sincerely  made,  if  his  advisers  had 
honestly  abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  the  past, 
Hungary  would  now  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
peace  she  merited.  The  people  who  but  yesterday 
held  out  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded, in  peace  and  harmony,  on  the  way  of  ad- 
vancement which  was  opened  to  them,  and  civiliza- 
tion, in  its  glory  and  its  strength,  would  have 
established  itself  in  the  centre  of  Eastern  Europe. 
But  the  reactionary  movement  commenced  at 
Vienna  the  very  day  liberty  was  established  there. 
The  recognized  rights  of  Hungary  were  considered 
but  as  forced  concessions,  which  must  be  destroyed 
at  any  price — even  at  the  price  of  her  blood.  Could 
there  be  surer  means  of  attaining  that  end  than 
dividing  and  weakening  h^r  by  civil  war  t  It  was 
not  understood  that  honest  conduct  towards  a  loyal 
nation  would  more  certamly  secure  her  attachment, 
than  attempts  to  revive  a  power  that  could  not  be 
reestablished.  Neither  was  it  understood  thai  the 
inieresis  of  Hungary  demanded  thai  she  should  seekj 
in  a  cordial  union  idth  amstUutional  Austria^  secttr- 
ities  for  her  independence  and  her  liberties. 


A  party  at  the  Austrian  court,  opposed  to  all 
concessions,  and  desirous  still  to  revert  to  the 
patriarchal  system  that  had  been  overturned,  saw 
in  the  established  constitutional  freedom  of  Hun- 
gary the  greatest  impediment  to  the  success  of 
their  plans.  Seeking  everywhere  the  means  of 
producing  a  reaction,  it  found  in  Croatia  a  party 
which  had  been  endeavoring  to  get  up  a  Sclavonic 
movement  in  favor  of  what  they  called  Illyrian 
nationality,  and  which  was  therefore  opposed  to 
Majjar  ascendency  in  Hungary.  The  peculiar 
organization  of  the  military  frontier,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Adriatic  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia, 
and  which  is  in  fact  a  military  colony  in  Hungary 
under  the  immediate  influence  and  authority  of 
Austria,  and  composed  almost  exclusively  of  a 
Sclavonic  population,  afforded  facilities  for  excit- 
ing disturbances  in  Hungary.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  leaders  for  the  Sclavonic  revolt 
against  the  Hungarians.  Baron  Joseph  Jellachich, 
colonel  of  a  Croat  regiment  in  the  army  of  Italy, 
was  selected  by  the  agitators  for  reaction  as  a 
man  fitted  by  his  position,  his  character,  and  mil- 
itary talents,  as  well  as  by  his  ambition,  to  per- 
form this  duty  in  Croatia.  He  was  named  Ban 
of  that  province,  without  consulting  the  Hunga- 
rian ministry,  whose  countersignature  was  neces- 
sary to  legalize  the  nomination.  This  was  the 
first  breach  of  faith  committed  by  the  imperial 
government ;  but  the  Hungarian  ministry,  desirous 
to  avoid  causes  of  difference,  acquiesced  in  the  ap- 
pointment, and  invited  the  Ban  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  them.  His  first  act  was  to 
interdict  the  Croat  magistrates  from  holding  any 
communication  with  the  government  of  Hungary, 
of  which  Croatia  is  a  province,  declaring  that  the 
Croat  revolt  was  encouraged  by  the  king.  On  the 
representation  of  the  Hungarian  ministry,  the 
king,  in  an  autograph  letter,  dated  29lh  May,  rep- 
robated the  proceedings  of  the  Ban,  and  summoned 
him  to  Innspruck.  On  the  lOlh  of  June,  by  a 
royal  ordinance,  he  was  suspended  from  all  his 
functions,  civil  and  military;  but  Jellachich  re- 
tained his  position,  and  declared  that  he  was  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  real  wishes  and  instructions 
of  his  sovereign,  while  these  public  ordinances 
were  extorted  by  compulsion.  At  the  same  time, 
and  by  similar  means,  a  revolt  of  the  Serbes  on 
the  Lower  Danube  was  organized  by  Stephen 
Suplikacs,  another  colonel  of  a  frontier  regiment, 
aided  by  the  Greek  patriarch.  Several  counties, 
some  of  which  were  principally  inhabited  by  Hun- 
garians, AVallacks,  and  Germans,  were  declared 
to  have  been  formed  into  a  Serbe  Vayoodat,  or 
government,  which  was  to  be  in  alliance  with 
Croatia.  The  Serbes,  joined  by  bands  from 
Turkish  Servia,  attacked  the  neighboring  Hun- 
garian villages,  slaughtered  the  inhabitants,  and 
plundered  the  country.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
Jellachich,  who  had  been  denounced  and  charged 
with  high  treason,  or  the  Greek  patriarch  Ra- 
jaesis,  the  accomplice  of  Suplikacs,  from  being 
received  by  the  emperor  and  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Francis  Charles,  at  Innspruck.     In  a 
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letter,  dated  the  4tli  of  June,  addreeeed  to  the 
frontier  regiments  stationed  in  Italy,  Jellachich 
declared  that  the  imperial  family  of  Austria  en- 
couraged the  insurrections  against  the  Hungari- 
ans. Meanwhile,  the  Serbes  were  carrying  on  a 
war  of  extermination,  massacring  the  inhabitants, 
burning  towns  and  villages,  even  when  they  en- 
countered no  resistance ;  and  a  force  was  collected 
on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia  with  the  manifest  in- 
tention of  invading  Hungary. 

In  such  a  crisis,  says  Count  L.  Teleki,  the  Hun- 
garian government  experienced  the  most  painful 
feelings.  Condemned  to  inaction  while  entire  pop- 
ulations were  being  exterminated,  it  acquired  the 
sad  conviction  that  the  Austrian  ministry  only  kept 
the  national  troops  out  of  the  country,  and  aban- 
doned Hungary  to  the  protection  of  foreign  troops, 
through  connivance  with  the  enemy. 

'  The  revolt  continued  to  be  pushed  forward  in 

the  name  of  the  emperor  king,  and  the  diet  was 
about  to  be  opened.  The  Hungarian  ministers, 
therefore,  entreated  his  majesty  to  open  the  diet 
in  person,  in  order  by  his  presence  to  prove  the 
falsehood  of  the  enemies  of  Hungary ;  but  the  in- 
vitation had  no  effect. 

The  new  national  assembly  of  Hungary,  returned 
for  the  first  time  by*the  sui&ages  of  all  classes  of 
the  nation,  was  opened  at  Pesth,  when  it  was  found 
that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  members 
of  the  diet,  formerly  elected  by  the  nobles,  had 
been  again  returned — so  calmly  had  the  people 
exercised  their  newly  acquired  privileges.  On 
the  2d  of  July  the  Archduke  Palatine,  who  had 
been  unanimously  chosen  by  the  diet  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  king,  alluded  in  his  opening 
speech  to  a  revolt  in  Croatia,  and  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  armed  bands  in  the  counties  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  His  Imperial  Highness  made  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 

His  majesty  the  king  has  seen  with  profound 
'  grief,  afler  having  spontaneously  sanctioned  the  laws 
Toted  by  the  last  diet,  because  they  were  favorable 
to  the  development  of  the  country,  that  agitators, 
especially  in  Croatia  and  the  Lower  Danube,  had 
excited  affainst  each  other  the  inhabitants  of  difierent 
creeds  and  races,  by  false  reports  and  vain  alarms, 
and  had  urged  them  to  resist  the  laws  and  the  legis- 
lative authority,  asserting  that  they  were  not  the  nee 
expression  of  bis  majesty's  will.  Some  have  gone 
so  fiir  to  encourage  the  revolt,  as  to  pretend  that 
their  resistance  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  royal 
family,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his 
majesty.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  tranquil- 
lizing the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  I  declare, 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  their  lord  and  king,  that 
his  majesty  is  firmly  resolved  to  protect  the  unity 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  crown  of  Hungary, 
mgainst  all  attack  from  without  or  disturbance  in  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  carry  out  the  laws 
which  he  has  sanctioned.  At  the  same  time  that  his 
majesty  would  not  allow  any  infraction  of  the  lawful 
rights  of  his  subjects,  he  blames,  and  in  this  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  agree  with  him,  the 
audacity  of  those  who  have  dared  to  pretend  that 
illegal  acts  are  compatible  with  the  wishes  of  his 
Diajesty,  or  were  done  in  the  interest  of  the  royal 


family.  His  majesty  sanctioned,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  the  moorporation  of  Transylvania  with 
Hungary,  not  only  because  he  thus  gratified  the  ar^ 
dent  desire  of  his  beloved  people — both  Hungarians 
and  Transylvanians — but  also  because  the  union  of 
the  two  countries  will  give  a  more  firm  support  to 
the  throne  and  to  liberty,  by  the  combined  develop- 
ment of  their  power  and  their  prosperity. 

The  diet,  rejoiced  by  these  assurances,  immedi- 
ately sent  a  deputation  to  entreat  the  king  to  repair 
to  Pesth,  as  the  only  means  of  disabusing  the 
minds  of  the  Croats  and  Serbes,  who  were  made 
to  believe  that  his  public  acts  were  the  result  of 
coercion.  The  prayer  of  the  deputation  was  re- 
fused. The  Servian  insurrection  continued  to 
gain  ground  ;  the  Austrian  troops  stationed  in 
Hungary,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  refused 
to  obey  the  government,  and  at  length  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Hungarian  ministry,  dated  the  S9th 
of  June,  three  days  prior  to  the  speech  of  the 
Archduke  Palatine,  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Austrian  ministry  to  put  an  end  to  the  neutrality 
it  had  hitherto  observed,  and  to  support  Croatia 
openly.  All  the  Hungarians  were  then  convinced 
that  their  constitution,  and  the  independence  of  the 
country,  must  be  defended  by  force  of  arms.  But 
the  ministry  and  the  diet  would  not  depart  from 
the  constitutional  and  legal  course.  A  levy  of 
200,000  men  was  decreed,  as  well  as  an  issue  of 
bank  notes  to  cover  the  deficits ;  and  the  acts  were 
presented  for  the  royal  assent  by  the  prime  minis- 
ter and  the  minister  of  justice ;  but  a  long  time 
elapse^  before  any  reply  could  be  obtained.  In 
the  mean  time  the  situatioft  of  the  country  every 
day  became  worse,  and  another  deputation  was 
sent  to  the  king,  headed  by  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  obtain  the  royal  assent 
to  the  laws  already  presented  ;  the  recall  of  the 
Hungarian  troops  of  the  line,  quartered  everywhere 
except  in  Hungary ;  and  orders  to  the  foreign 
troops  stationed  in  that  country  to  discharge  their 
duty  faithfully.  Finally,  the  king  was  again  en- 
treated to  come  into  his  kingdom,  to  restore  to  her 
peace  and  order.  The  deputation  received  an 
evasive  reply.  But  at  the  same  time,  and  while 
the  two  ministers  were  at  Vienna,  the  king,  with- 
out acquainting  them,  despatched,  oo  the  31st  of 
August,  a  letter  to  the  Palatine,  directing  him  to 
send  several  members  of  the  Hungarian  ministry 
to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures 
with  the  Austrian  ministry,  to  consolidate  and  in- 
sure the  unity  of  the  government  and  of  the  moo- 
archy,  and  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Croats  for 
the  reconciliation  of  their  differences.  But  the 
king  declared  it  to  be  an  indispensable  cooditioo 
that  the  Ban  Jellachich — who  in  the  end  of  May 
had  been  denounced  as  a  traitor — should  take  a  put 
in  the  conferences ;  that  all  preparations  for  war 
should  cease  oo  both  sides  ;  and  that  the  districts 
of  the  military  frontier,  which  have  always  fanned 
part  of  Hungary,  should  be  provisionally  subject 
to  the  Austrian  ministry.  In  this  some  dcemmaU 
a  oonununication  was  made  to  the  Hungarian  nuB- 
istry,  of  a  note  of  the  Austrian  govenunent,  M 
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the  T^Btiona  to  be  established  between  Austria 
Bnd  Hungary.  It  was  stated  '*  that  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1848,  by  which  the  Archduke  Pala- 
tine had  been  appointed  depository  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  chief  of  the  executive  power  in  the 
absence  of  the  king — and  by  which  a  responsible 
ministry  had  been  conceded  to  Hungary,  detaching 
from  the  centra]  government  of  Vienna  the  admin- 
istration of  war,  finance,  and  commerce — were 
contrary  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  opposed  to 
the  legal  relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary, 
and  detrimental  alike  to  the  interests  of  Hungary 
and  Austria.  These  concessions  were  declared 
illegal  and  of  none  effect,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  had  not  been  consented  to  by  the  responsible 
Austrian  ministry;  and  although  they  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  royal  word  on  the  11th  of  April, 
sjid  again  formally  recogni2ed  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  on  the  2d  July,  it  was  announced  that 
these  laws  were  to  be  considerably  modified,  in 
order  that  a  central  power  might  be  established  at 
Vienna." 

Never,  we  venture  to  say,  was  a  discreditable 
breach  of  public  faith  palliated  on  pretexts  more 
futile.  Hungary  is  as  independent  of  the  Hered- 
itary States  as  the  Hereditary  States  are  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and,  in  matters  relating  to  Hungary,  the 
ministers  of  Austria,  responsible  or  irresponsible, 
have  no  more  right  to  interfere  between  the  king 
and  his  Hungarian  ministers,  or  Hungarian  diet, 
than  these  have  to  interfere  between  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  his  Austrian  ministers,  in  matters 
relating  to  the  Hereditary  States.  The  pretension 
to  submit  the  decisions  of  the  Hungarian  diet, 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  to  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  Austrian  ministers,  is  too  absurd  to 
have  been  resorted  to  in  good  feith.  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  the  successes  of  the  gallant  vet- 
eran Radetzki,  and  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy, 
which  has  so  well  sustained  its  ancient  reputation, 
bad  emboldened  the  Austrian  government  to  re- 
trace the  steps  that  had  been  taken  by  the  emperor. 
TVosting  to  the  movements  hitherto  snoeessful  in 
Croatia  and  the  Dannbian  provinces  of  Hungary 
— ^to  the  absence  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  of 
all  efficient  preparation  for  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  Hungarian  government,  and  elated  with  mili- 
tary success  in  Italy— the  Austrian  ministers  re- 
sumed their  intention  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
Hungary,  and  to  fuse  the  various  parts  of  the  em- 
peror's dominions  into  one  whole.  Their  avidity 
to  accomplish  this  object  prevented  their  perceiving 
the  stain  they  were  affixing  to  the  character  of  the 
empire,  and  the  honor  of  the  emperor ;  or  the  in- 
jury they  were  thereby  inflicting  on  the  cause  of 
monarchy  all  over  the  world.  "  Honor  and  good 
faith,  if  driven  from  every  other  asylum,  ought  to 
find  a  refuge  in  the  breasts  of  princes."  And  the 
ministers  who  sully  the  honor  of  their  confiding 
prince,  do  more  to  injure  monarchy,  and  therefore 
to  endanger  the  peacu  and  security  of  society,  tlian 
the  rabble  who  shout  for  socialism. 

The  Austrian  ministry  did  not  halt  in  their 
•onrse.     They  made  the  emperor-king  reeall,  on 
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the  4th  September,  the  decree  which  suspended 
Jellachich  from  all  his  dignities,  as  a  persoa  ao- 
cnsed  of  high  treason.  This  was  done  on  the  pre- 
text that  the  accusations  against  the  Ban  were 
false,  and  that  he  had  exhibited  undeviating  fidelity 
to  the  house  of  Austria.  He  was  reinstated  in 
all  his  offices  at  a  moment  when  he  was  encamped 
with  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  pre- 
paring to  invade  that  kingdom.  In  consequence  of 
this  proceeding,  the  Hungarian  ministry,  which 
had  been  appointed  in  March,  gave  in  their  resig- 
nation. The  palatine,  by  virtue  of  his  full  powers, 
called  upon  Count  Louis  Bathianyi  to  form  a  new . 
ministry.  All  hope  of  a  peaceful  adjustment 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end ;  but,  as  a  last  resource,  a 
deputation  of  the  Hungarian  deputies  was  sent  to 
propose  to  the  representatives  of  Austria,  that  the 
two  countries  should  mutually  guarantee  to  each 
other  their  constitutions  and  their  independence. 
The  deputation  was  not  received. 

Count  Louis  Bathianyi  undertook  the  direction 
of  afiairs,  upon  the  condition  that  Jellachich,  whose 
troops  had  already  invaded  Hungary,  should  be 
ordered  to  retire  beyond  the  boundary.  The  king 
replied,  that  this  condition  could  not  be  accepted 
before  the  other  ministers  were  known. 

But  Jellachich  had  passed  the  Drave  with  an 
army  of  Croats  and  Austrian  regiments.  His 
course  was  marked  by  pltmder  and  devastation; 
and  so  little  was  Hungary  prepared  for  resistance, 
that  he  advanced  to  Uie  lake  of  Balaton  without 
firing  a  shot.  The  Archduke  Palatine  took  the 
command  of  the  Hungarian  forces,  hastily  col- 
lected to  oppose  the  Ban ;  but,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  at  reconciliation,  he  set  off  for  Vienna, 
whence  he  sent  the  Hungarians  his  resignation. 

The  die  was  now  east,  and  the  diet  appealed  to 
the' nation.  The  people  rose  en  masse.  The  Hun- 
garian regiments  of  the  line  declared  for  their 
country.  Count  Lemberg  had  been  appointed  by 
the  king  to  the  oonmiand  of  all  the  troops  stationed 
in  Hungry ;  but  the  diet  could  no  longer  leave 
the  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign  who  had 
identified  himself  with  the  proceedings  of  its  ene- 
mies, and  they  declared  the  appointment  illegal,, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  countersigned,  as 
the  laws  required,  by  one  of  the  ministers.  They 
called  upon  the  authorities,  the  citizens,  the  army, 
and  Count  Lemberg  himself,  to  obey  thia  decree 
under  pain  of  high  treason.  Regardless  ai  thia 
proceeding.  Count  Lemberg  hastened  to  Pesth,  and 
arrived  at  a  moment  when  the  people  were  flock- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  oppose  the 
army  of  Jellachich.  A  cry  was  raised  that  the 
gates  of  Buda  were  about  to  be  closed  by  order  of 
the  count,  who  was  at  this  time  reoogniied  by  the 
populace  as  he  passed  the  bridge  towards  Buda, 
and  brutally  murdered.  It  was  the  act  of  an  in- 
furiated mob,  for  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  account, 
but  which  nothing  can  justify.  The  diet  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  murderers  to  be  iMrought  to,  triid« 
but  they  had  absconded.  This  was  ^  only  Ml 
of  popular  violence  committed  in  the  capital  of 
Hungary. 
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On  the  20th  September,  Jellachich  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  fought  withhi  twelve  miles  of  Pesth. 
The  Ban  fled,  abandoning  to  their  fate  the  de- 
tached corps  of  his  army ;  and  the  Croat  rear- 
gnard,  ten  thousand  strong,  surrendered  with 
Greneral  Roth  and  Philipovits,  who  commanded  it. 

In  detailing  the  events  subsequent  to  the  11th 
of  April,  1848,  we  have  followed  the  Hnngarian 
manifesto,  published  in  Paris  by  Count  Ladeslas 
Teleki,  whose  character  is  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  fidelity  of  his  statements;  and  the  English 
translation  of  that  document  by  Mr.  Brown,  which 
is  understood  to  have  been  executed  under  the 
count's  own  eye.  But  we  have  not  relied  upon 
the  count  alone,  nor  even  upon  the  official  docu- 
ments he  has  printed.  We  have  availed  ourselves 
of  other  sources  of  information  equally  authentic. 
One  of  the  documents,  which  had  previously  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  another  quarter,  and  which, 
we  perceive,  has  also  been  printed  by  the  count, 
is  so  remarkable,  both  because  of  the  persons  from 
whom  it  emanates,  and  the  statements  it  contains, 
that  although  somewhat  lengthy,  we  think  it  right 
to  give  it  entire. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Hungary  to  his 
Apostolic  Majesty,  Ferdinand  V.,  King  of  Hun- 

Representation  presented  to  the  Emperor-King,  in 
the  name  of  the  Clergy,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Qran,  Primate  of  Hungary,  and  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Erlaw. 

Sire!  Penetrated  with  feelings  of  the  most 
profound  sorrow  at  the  sight  of  the  innumerable 
calamities  and  the  internal  evils  which  desolate  our 
unhappy  country,  we  respectfully  address  your 
majesty,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  listen  with  favor 
to  the  voice  of  those,  who,  after  having  proved  their 
inviolable  fidelity  to  your  majesty,  believe  it  to  be 
their  duty,  as  heads  of  the  Hungarian-  Church,  at 
last  to  break  silence,  and  to  bear  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  their  just  complaints,  for  the  interests  of  the 
church,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  monarchy. 

Sire ! — ^We  refuse  to  believe  that  your  majesty  is 
correctly  informed  of  the  present  state  of  Hungary. 
We  are  convinced  that  your  majesty,  in  consequence 
of  your  being  so  far  away  from  our  unfortunate 
country,  knows  neither  the  misfortunes  which  over- 
whelm her,  nor  the  evils  which  immediately  threaten 
her,  and  which  place  the  throne  itself  in  danger, 
unless  your  majesty  applies  a  prompt  and  efficacious 
remedy,  by  attending  to  nothing  but  the  dictates  of 
yoor  own  good  heart. 

Hungary  is  actually  in  the  saddest  and  roost  de- 
plorable situation.  In  the  south,  an  entire  race, 
although  enjoying  all  the  civil  and  political  rights 
recognized  in  Hungary,  has  been  in  open  insur- 
rection fur  several  months,  excited  and  led  astray 
by  a  party  which  seems  to  have  adopted  the  fright- 
ful mission  of  exterminating  the  Majjar  and  German 
races,  which  have  constantfy  been  the  strongest  and 
surest  support  of  your  majesty's  throne.  Number- 
less thriving  towns  and  villages  have  become  a  prey 
to  the  flames,  and  have  been  totally  destroyed ; 
thousands  of  Majjar  and  Grerman  subjects  are  wan- 
dering about  without  food  or  shelter,  or  have  fallen 
Tietiras  to  indescribable  cruelty — for  it  is  revolting 
to  repeat  the  frightful  atrocities  by  which  the  pop- 
ular raga,  let  loose  by  diabolical  excitement,  ven- 
tures to  display  itself. 


These  horrors  were,  however,  but  the  pteladeto 
still  greater  evils,  which  were  about  to  fidl  opoo 
our  country.  God  forbid  that  we  should  afflict  your 
majesty  with  the  hideous  picture  of  all  our  misfor- 
tunes !  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  diflerent  races  who 
inhabit  your  kingdom  of  Hungary,  stirred  up,  ex- 
cited one  against  the  other  by  infernal  intrigues, 
only  distinguish  themselves  by  pillage,  incendianam, 
and  murder,  perpetrated  with  the  greatest  leiine- 
ment  of  atrocity. 

Sire ! — The  Hungarian  nation,  heretofore  the  firm- 
est bulwark  of  Christianity  and  civilization  against 
the  incessant  attacks  of  barbarism,  often  experienced 
rude  shocks  in  that  protracted  struggle  for  life  and 
death ;  but  at  no  period  did  there  gather  over  her 
head  so  many  and  so  terrible  tempests,  never  was 
she  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  so  perfidious  an  in- 
trigue, never  had  she  to  submit  to  treatment  so 
cruel,  and  at  the  same  time  so  cowardly — and  yet, 
oh!  profound  sorrow!  all  these  horrors  are  com- 
mitted in  the  name,  and,  as  they  assure  us,  by  the 
order  of  your  majesty. 

Yes,  sire !  it  is  under  your  government,  and  in 
the  name  of  your  majesty,  that  our  flourishing  towns 
are  bombarded,  sacked,  and  destroyed.  In  the  name 
of  your  majesty  they  butcher  the  Majjars  and  Gei^ 
mans.  Yes,  sire !  all  this  is  done  ;  and  they  in- 
cessantly repeat  it,  in  the  name  and  by  the  order  of 
your  majesty,  who,  nevertheless,  has  proved,  in  a 
manner  so  authentic  and  so  recent,  your  benevolent 
and  paternal  intentions  towards  Hungary.  In  the 
name  of  your  majesty,  who,  in  the  last  diet  of 
Presburg,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Hungarian 
nation,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  consented 
to  sanction  and  confirm  by  your  royal  word  and 
oath,  the  foundation  of  a  new  constitution,  established 
on  the  still  broader  foundation  of  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent government. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Hungarian  nation, 
deeply  grateful  to  your  majesty,  accustomed  also  to 
receive  from  her  king  nothing  but  proofs  of  good- 
ness really  paternal,  when  he  listens  only  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  heart,  and  refuses  to  believe,  and 
we  her  chief  pastors  also  refuse  to  believe,  that 
your  majesty  either  knows,  or  sees  with  indifier- 
ence,  still  less  approves,  the  mfamous  manner  in 
which  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and  of  our  liber- 
ties, compromise  the  kingly  majesty,  arming  the  pop- 
ulations against  each  o£er,  shaking  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  constitution,  frustrating  legally  es- 
tablished powers,  seeking  even  to  destroy  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  love  of  subjects  for  their  sovereign, 
by  saying  that  your  majesty  wishes  to  withdraw 
from  your  faithful  Hungarians  the  concessions  sol- 
emnly sworn  to  and  sanctioned  in  the  diet ;  and 
finally,  to  wrest  from  the  country  her  character  of 
a  free  and  independent  kingdom. 

Already,  sire!  have  these  new  laws  and  liber- 
ties, giving  the  surest  guarantees  for  the  freedom 
of  the  people,  struck  root  so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of 
the  nation,  that  public  opinion  maices  it  our  duty  to 
represent  to  your  majesty,  that  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple could  not  but  lose  that  devotion  and  veneration, 
consecrated  and  proved  on  so  many  occasions,  up 
to  the  present  time,  if  it  was  attempted  to  make 
them  believe  that  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  of 
the  government  sanctioned  and  established  by  your 
majesty,  is  committed  with  the  consent  of  the  king. 

but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  strongly  con- 
vinced that  your  majesty  has  taken  no  part  in  the 
intrigues  so  basely  woven  against  the  HonganaB 
people,  we  are  not  the  less  persuaded  that  that  peo- 
ple, taking  arms  to  defend  their  liberty,  have  stood 
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on  legal  ground,  and  that  in  obeying  instinctively 
the  supreme  law  of  nations,  whkh  demands  the  uftiy 
ofaU^  they  have  at  the  same  time  saTed  the  dignity 
of  the  throne  and  the  monarohy,  sreatly  compro- 
mised by  advisers  as  dangerous  as  uiey  aro  rash. 

Siro !  We,  the  chief  pastors  of  the  groatest  part 
of  the  Hungarian  people,  know  better  than  any 
others  their  noble  sentiments;  and  we  renture  to 
assert,  in  aooordanoe  with  history,  that  there  does 
not  exist  a  people  more  faithful  to  their  monarehs 
than  the  Hungarians  when  they  are  governed  ac- 
cording to  their  laws. 

We  guarantee  to  your  majesty,  that  this  people, 
such  faithful  observers  of  order  and  of  the  civil  laws 
in  the  midst.uf  the  present  turmoils,  desire  nothing 
but  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  liberties  granted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  throne. 

In  this  deep  conviction,  moved  also  by  the  sacred 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  good  of  the  chureh, 
which  sees  in  your  majesty  her  first  and  principal 
defender,  we,  the  bishops  of  Hungary,  humbly  en- 
treat your  majesty  patiently  to  look  upon  our  coun- 
try now  in  danger.  Let  your  majesty  deign  to 
think  a  moment  upon  the  lamentable  situation  in 
which  this  wretched  country  is  at  present,  where 
thousands  of  your  innocent  subjects,  who  formerly 
all  lived  together  in  peace  and  brotherhood  on  all 
sides,  notwithstanding  difference  of  races,  now  find 
themselves  plunged  into  the  most  frightful  misery 
by  their  civil  wars. 

The  blood  of  the  people  is  flowing  in  torrente — 
thousands  of  your  majesty's  faithful  subjects  are, 
some  massacred,  others  wandering  about  without 
shelter  and  reduced  to  beggary — our  towns,  our 
villages,  are  nothing  but  heaps  of  ashes — ^the  clash 
of  arms  has  driven  the  faithful  people  from  our 
temples,  which  have  become  deserted — the  mourn- 
ing church  weeps  over  the  fall  of  religion,  and  the 
education  of  the  people  is  interrupted  and  abandoned. 

The  frightful  spectre  of  wretchedness  increases, 
and  develops  itself  every  day  under  a  thousand  hid- 
eous forms.  The  morality,  and  with  it  the  happi- 
ness, of  the  people,  disaippear  in  the  gulf  of  civil  war. 

But  let  your  majesty  also  deign  to  reflect  upon 
the  terrible  consequences  of  these  civil  wars ;  not 
only  as  regards  their  influence  on  the  moral  and 
substantial  interests  of  the  people,  but  also  as  re- 
gards their  influence  upon  the  security  and  stability 
of  the  monarchy.  Let  your  majesty  hasten  to  speak 
one  of  those  powerful  words  which  calm  tempests ! 
— the  flood  nses,  the  waves  are  gathering,  and 
threaten  to  engulf  the  throne ! 

Let  a  barrier  be  speedily  raised  against  those  pas- 
sions excited  and  let  loose  with  infernal  art  amongst 
populations  hitherto  so  peaceable.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  make  people  who  have  been  inspired  with 
the  most  frightful  thirst— that  of  blo(Kl — ^return 
within  the  limits  of  order,  justice,  and  moderation  ? 

Who  will  restore  to  the  regal  majesty  the  origi- 
nal purity  of  its  brilliancy,  of  its  splendor,  afler  hav- 
ing dragged  that  majesty  in  the  mire  of  the  most 
evil  passions?  Who  will  restore  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  the  vayzX  word  and  oath  1  Who  will  ren- 
der an  account  to  the  tribunal  of  the  living  God, 
of  the  thousands  of  individuals  who  have  fallen,  and 
fall  every  day,  innocent  victims  to  the  fury  of  civil 
war? 

Sire !  our  duty  as  faithful  subjects,  the  good  of 
the  country,  and  the  honor  of  our  religion,  have 
inspired  us  to  make  these  humble  but  sincere  re- 
monstrances, and  have  bid  us  raise  our  vokses !  So, 
let  us  hope  that  your  majesty  will  not  merely  re- 


ceive oar  sentioieBts,  but  that,  mindful  of  the  oath 
that  you  took  on  the  day  of  your  coronation,  in  the 
face  of  Heaven,  not  only  to  defend  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  but  to  extend  them  still  further — ^that, 
mindful  of  this  oath,  to  which  you  appeal  so  often 
and  so  solemnly,  you  will  remove  from  your  royal 
person  the  terrible  responsibility  that  these  impious 
and  bloody  wars  heap  upon  the  throne,  and  that 
you  will  tear  oflf  the  tissue  of  vile  falsehoods  with 
which  pernicious  advisers  beset  you,  by  hastening 
with  prompt  and  strong  resolution,  to  recall  peace 
and  order  to  our  country,  which  was  always  the 
firmest  prop  of  your  throne,  in  order  that,  with 
divine  assistance,  that  country  so  severely  tried, 
may  a^n  see  prosperous  days ;  in  order  that,  in 
the  midst  of  profound  peace,  she  majr  raise  a  mon- 
ument of  eternal  gratitude  to  the  justice  and  pater- 
nal benevolence  of  her  king. 

Signed  at  Pesth,  the  2Qth  Oct.,  1848. 

Thb  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Hungary. 

The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Hungary,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  have  at  all  times  been  in 
close  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  court  of 
Austria,  and  have  almost  uniformly  supported  its 
views.  The  Archbishop  of  Gran,  Primate  of  Hun- 
gary possesses  greater  wealth  and  higher  privileges 
than  perhaps  any  magnate  in  Hungary. 

In  this  unhappy  quarrel  Hungary  has  never  de- 
manded more  than  was  voluntarily  conceded  to  her 
by  the  emperor-king  on  the  11th  of  April,  1848. 
All  she  has  required  has  been  that  faith  should  be 
kept  with  her ;  that  the  laws  passed  by  her  diet, 
and  sanctioned  by  her  king,  should  be  observed. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  is  required  by  Austria  to 
renounce  the  concessions  then  made  to  her  by  her 
sovereign — to  relinquish  the  independence  she  has 
enjoyed  for  nine  centuries,  and  to  exchange  the  con- 
stitution she  has  cherished,  fought  for,  loved,  and 
defended,  during- seven  hundred  years,  for  the  ex- 
perimental constitution  which  is  to  be  tried  in  Aus- 
tria, and  which  has  already  been  rejected  by  several 
of  the  provinces.  This  contest  is  but  another  form 
of  the  old  quarrel — ^an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria to  enforce,  at  any  price,  uniformity  of  system ; 
and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Hungary,  at  any 
cost,  to  resist  it. 

We  hope  next  month  to  resume  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  to  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
stirring  and  important  events  in  countries  nearer 
home  and  better  known,  it  appears  to  us  that  too 
little  attention  has  been  directed.  We  believe  that 
a  speedy  adjustment  of  the  differences  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  on  terms  which  shall  cor- 
dially reunite  them,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  peace  of  Europe— and  that  the  complications 
arising  out  of  those  dififerences  will  increase  the 
difiSculty  of  arriving  at  such  a  solution,  the  longer 
it  is  delayed.  We  believe  that  Austria,  distracted 
by  a  multiplicity  of  counsels,  has  committed  a  great 
error,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  her 
position  as  a  first-rate  power ;  and  we  should  con- 
sider her  descent  from  that  position  a  calamity  to 
Europe. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  JAMES  MACDONALD. 

The  readers  of  the  Living  Age  may  remember  that  a 
few  years  ago  we  introduced  to  their  notice  the  eztensire 
asylum  at  Flushing,  New  York,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Macdooald  and  bis  brother.  We  hare  now 
to  record  the  death  of  one  whom  we  were  proud  to  call 
our  friend.  From  many  newspaper  notices,  we  copy  a 
few  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  per- 
sons competent  to  judge  of  him. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  he  was  the  highest  authority 
in  this  country  in  the  branch  of  his  profession  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life,  we  do  not  hope  that  his  place 
can  ever  be  entirely  supplied  to  the  institution  he  found- 
ed. Tet  it  had  been  completely  organized  under  his  di- 
rection, and  his  plans  had  been  fully  carried  out— and 
under  the  energetic  and  judicious  management  of  General 
Macdonald  we  hope  for  it  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and 
proaperity. 

From  his  Neighbors, 

The  editor  of  the  Flushing  Journal  of  May  12,  thus 
announces  his  death : 

This  community  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  James  Macdonald,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Sanford  Hall  Asylum.  Dr.  M. 
was  taken  ill  on  Tuesday  morning  of  last  week, 
and  on  Saturday  evening  at  half  past  ten  o'clock 
ceased  to  Uyc.  His  disease  is  understood  to  have 
been  inflammation  of  one  lung  and  pleurisy  of  the 
other. 

Although  Dr.  M.  had  been  but  for  a  few  years 
a  resident  of  our  village,  his  plain  and  unassuming 
manners,  his  active  benevolence,  his  high  attain- 
ments as  a  medical  practitioner,  and  withal  his 
unaffected  piety,  had  secured  the  universal  esteem 
of  every  person  in  this  community,  without  re- 
gard to  sect,  profession  or  calling.  We  have 
scarcely  known  an  instance  where  respect  and 
esteem  for  a  man  had  taken  such  deep  hold  of  the 
public  mind.  When  liis  death  was  announced, 
the  intelligence  depressed  with  grief  the  whole 
population.  Every  one  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
Tillage  had  lost  its  most  estimable  citizen.  On 
the  aftemocm  of  the  funeral  the  numerous  stores 
and  shops  of  the  village  were  closed  ;  a  circum- 
stance we  believe  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  town.  The  remains  of  the  deceased  were 
followed  to  their  last  resting  place  by  a  large  con- 
course of  friends  from  our  own  neighborhood,  and 
from  a  distance. 

As  it  is  probable  that  a  biographical  notice  of 
the  deceased  will  emanate  from  the  pen  of  some 
one  of  his  friends,  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  brief,  but  preeminently  useful  life,  we 
shall  forbear  saying  other  than  that  his  public  and 
domestic  character  was  of  that  stamp  that  every 
parent  will  point  to  with  pride  while  holding  it 
up  for  the  imitation  of  his  children. 

A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  writes  as  follows : 

Mr.  Editor — ^In  your  paper  of  this  week,  will 
appear  a  notice  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  citi- 
asns  whose  name  will  long  be  remembered.  We 
allude  to  that  of  James  Macdonald,  M.  D.  And 
rarely  has  this  Yillage,  and  we  may  say  the  com- 
munity at  large,  been  called  upon  to  mourn  over 
Ihe  death  of  a  better  man.     The  position  in  sooi- 


ety  which  he  has  lefl«  is  one  that  will  not  soon  be 
filled.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  moft- 
umental  marble  to  keep  his  name  and  memorj 
alive.  He  has  a  far  better  memorial — he  will 
long  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him. 
His  name  is  engraven  there,  never  to  be  e&oed 
as  long  as  reason  retains  her  sway.  The  sudden 
stroke  which  rendered  him  immortal,  fell  not  onlj 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  family  circle, 
where  it  spread  desolation  in  sundering  the  closest 
ties,  and  making  fatherless  the  little  flock  which  was 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  in  bereaving  bis  earth- 
ly partner  of  one,  whom,  it  is  little  to  say,  she 
loved — and  we  know  that  in  that  household  there 
is  a  deep  night,  which  can  only  be  enlightened  by 
him  who  is  **  the  father  of  the  fatherless  and  God 
of  the  widow'* — but,  we  repeat,  the  stroke  has 
fallen  elsewhere.  It  is  felt  within  the  precincts 
of  many  a  fire-side.  It  has  touched,  and  opened 
a  fountain  of  regret  in  many  a  heart,  and  caused 
many  a  tongue  to  give  its  tribute  of  praises. 

By  his  death,  we  feel  that  one  whom  we  were 
proud  to  claim  as  a  fellow-citizen  has  fallen — 
fallen  prematurely  to  all  but  himself.  It  becomes 
us  not  to  speak  of  him  in  his  profession.  That 
of  right  belongs  to  others.  It  is  little  to  say, 
however,  that  in  it  he  had  reached  to  an  enviable 
height  in  usefulness  and  eminence.  But  we  may 
rather  view  him  as  a  professional  Christian  mon^ 
and  it  is  incurring  no  risk  to  say,  that,  as  such,  he 
stood  an  example  in  every  respect  worthy  of  im- 
itation. Doctor  Macdonald  was  a  man  without 
reproach.  He  was  a  man  without  an  enemy. 
Even  envy  had  to  praise  him,  and  mete  out  her 
reluctant  tribute  to  exalted  worth.  The  generous 
feelings  of  a  noble  heart,  guided  by  high  Chris- 
tian principles  displayed  in  meekness  and  godly 
sincerity,  prevented  those  feelings  of  unkindness 
which  misunderstanding  so  often  originates  be- 
tween medical  men.  Guileless  and  gentle,  be 
arraigned  no  man's  motives  but  his  own.  He 
seemed  severe  toward  none  bnt  himself.  He 
exercised  that  scrutiny  in  respect  to  his  own 
motives  and  actions,  which  a  proud  heart  exer- 
cises in  respect  to  others.  His  active,  energetic 
mind  seemed  never  weary. 

Devoted  to  his  profession,  and  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  widely  were  its  inspiratioBs  felt,  and 
everywhere  for  good.  It  had  the  faculty  of  gna^ 
ing  great  objecu.  The  public  hospital  and  alm»- 
house  felt  and  owned  its  power  in  plans  of  reform, 
and  in  the  amelioration  c^  the  condition  of  the  af- 
flicted and  the  suffering.  His  noble  and  elevated 
spirit  seemed  to  lead  him  onward  in  that  field  of 
public,  usefulness,  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
from  which  many  a  tributary  flower  will  be  gns^ 
eied  by  gratitude  and  aflfection  to  strew  upon  his 
grave. 

Almost  to  the  very  day  of  his  death  he  waa 
engaged  in  plans  to  alleviate  suflbring,  and  to  ben- 
efit his  fellow-man.  This  was  a  work  in  whiek 
he  seemed  never  to  tire.  It  was  not  "  the  loro 
of  praise  from  mortals  won,"  whieh  aetnated  lun 
—-few  were  more  nnobtrusive  and  retirinit.  Il 
was  not  lovo  of  wealth^for  gratnitost  and  vtl* 
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nntory  were  most  of  his  labovs.  It  was  a  kind 
heart,  gaided  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  aad 
sanctified  by  love  to  God,  and  then  moving  in  lave 
towards  aU  men.  By  his  sudden  death  he  has 
been  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  years,  and 
his  usefulness.  But  although  to  us  a  bright  light 
was  disastiously,  and  to  our  dim  sight  premsr 
torely,  eclipsed,  yet  the  end  of  his  race  found  him 
not  without  his  crown.  Immortality  and  life  an 
now  his  to  enjoy.  The  throngs  who  followed  the 
part  that  was  earthly  to  the  grave  told  how  he 
was  esteoned  and  honored  among  us.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  united— distinctions  were  forgotten, 
and  all  seemed  for  awhile  to  feel  regret  and  grief 
for  the  loss  which  virtue  and  humanity  had  sus- 
tained. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says : 

An  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased  writes  ua 
that  on  the  30th  of  April  he  was  well  and  cheer- 
ful. The  next  morning  (Tuesday,  May  1)  he 
was  taken  with  severe  chills,  and  died  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  at  about  0  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ;  having  been  sick  only  five  days.  His 
disease  was  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and 
lungs.  Both  lungs  being  attacked  from  the  first, 
his  breathing  waa  labored  and  his  suflerings 
great ;  but  his  patience  and  resignation  were  ful- 
ly equal  to  his  sufferings^  and  he  left  behind  him 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  triumphant  nature 
of  the  Christian's  faith. 

On  Friday,  (the  day  before  his  death,)  he  told 
his  family,  with  the  utmost  calmness,  but  with  a 
firmness  evincing  his  full  conviction  of  what  he 
was  saying,  that  he  should  not  recover ;  that  there 
was  not  the  least  ground  for  hope.  He  endeav- 
ored to  calm  the  tumultuous  sorrow  of  his  dis- 
tracted wife ;  gave  directions  in  regard  to  his 
children ;  stated  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God  whatever  it  might  be ;  and  his  willing- 
ness and  more  than  willingness  to  die.  At  the 
same  time  he  acknowledged  that  he  felt  the  nat- 
ural oonoem  of  a  father ;  his  wife  and  ftmily, 
hia  brothers  and  friends,  were  near  to  him ;  and 
these  attachments  seemed  to  recall  him  back  to 
life ;  but  he  had  no  wish  to  express  other  than 
that  the  will  of  his  kind  Father  should  be  done. 
He  had  lived,  for  many  years,  with  a  reference  to 
this  event ;  and  his  trust  was  now,  as  it  had  long 
been,  in  the  Saviour.  ^ 

The  friend  from  whose  letter  we  glean  these 
particulars,  says  :  '*  You  knew  him  well,  but  I 
cannot  help  remarking  to  you  that  he  was,  take 
him  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  perfect  chaiao- 
ters  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  pure,  just,  up- 
right, in  the  highest  degree ;  he  was  gentle  and 
kind  and  governed  by  the  extremest  delicacy  to- 
wards the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others ;  his 
life  was  active  and  useful ;  and  he  was,  to  the 
last,  engaged  in  plans  of  benevolence  and  schemes 
for  advancing  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
man  ;  these  he  pursued  quietly  and  unobtrusively, 
but  they  were  the  aim  of  his  life." 

Dr.  Macdonald  was  in  the  meridian  of  life  and 


a  large  field  of  usefulness  was  still  open  before 
him.  The  institution  over  which  he  presided  at 
Flushing  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and 
he  was,  besides,  connected  with  many  other  great 
schemes  of  benevolence.  The  Flushing  Journal 
well  remarks  that  his  public  and  domestic  charac- 
ter was  of  that  stamp  that  every  parent  will  point 
to  it  with  pride  while  holding  it  up  for  the  imita- 
tion of  his  children. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  death  of  Doctor 
Macdonald  will  not  break  up  the  Sanford  Hall 
Asylum.  The  institution  has  been  chiefly  under 
the  charge  of  Gen.  Macdonald,  the  doctor's  brother, 
and  will  be  continued  as  usual.  Dr.  Bloodgood  of 
Flushing,  and  Dr.  Ogden,  formerly  of  the  Blooming- 
dale  Asylum,  New  York,  visit  the  institution  daily, 
and  permanent  arrangements  will  soon  be  made  for 
the  best  medical  advice  that  can  be  obtained. 

From  his  Church. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  St.  George's 
Church,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  held  in  the  vestry  room, 
immediately  after  the  funeral  of  James  Maedonald, 
M.D.,  the  rector  presiding,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  the  almighty  disposer  of 
events,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  remove  by 
death,  from  bis  earthly  labors  to  "  a  eood  man's 
reward,"  our  late  respected  colleague,  James  Mao- 
donald,  M.D., 

Resolved f  That  in  this  afflictive  dispensation, 
we  recognise  the  chastening  hand  of  God,  and 
while  we  bow  submissively  to  his  allwtse  Provi- 
dence, we  cannot  but  mourn  at  the  removal  by 
death  of  a  member  of  this  board,  who  hsd  so 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  us  by  his  Christian 
simplicity,  his  godly  sincerity,  and  charity. 

Resolved,  That  by  his  death,  to  him  a  Christian's 
gain— Uiis  veatry  and  the  congregation  of  St. 
Greorge's  church,  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  their 
most  active,  consistent,  and  devoted  members ;  and 
that  we  hereby  express  our  high  sense  of  his  ex- 
cellence and  worth,  and  of  his  promptitude,  and 
seal,  and  unwearied  exertiona  in  promoting  every 
object  connected  wfth  the  interest  of  the  church, 
and  of  that  religion,  the  profession  of  which  he  so 
brightly  adorned. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  deplore  his  removal 
hence  aa  a  calamity,  in  which  we  are  involved  in 
common  with  the  benevolent  institutions  with 
which  he  was  connected,  we  bow  before  the  wis- 
dom of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  reioioe 
in  the  testimony  he  has  left  us,  that  in  his  death  we 
are  spared  that  sorrow  which  haa  no  hope^-that 
we  cherish  his  memory  as  connected  with  what  is 
most  ennobling  to  man — a  memory  deservedly  dear 
to  the  church  he  loved,  and  to  humanity,  m  the 
relief  of  the  sufferings  and  afflictions  of  which,  his 
life,  his  ulents,  and  his  high  and  rare  attainments 
were  so  earnestly  devoted — that  with  melancholy 
pleasure  we  contemplate  the  graces  which  adorned 
his  character  as  a  man,  and  a  Christian.  That  we 
can  bear  testimony  to  his  consistent  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  and  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties  in  the 'wide  field  of  his  usefulness  and 
Christian  benevolence,  in  which 

He  ceased  at  once  to  labor  and  to  live. 

Resolved,  That  we  offer  our  respectful  and  affec- 
tionate condolence  to  those  upon  whom  this  aflUo- 
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tioD  most  Iieavily  falls,  and  with  heart-felt  sjrmpathy 
fervently  commend  them  to  Him  who  is  **  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless,  and  defendeth  the  cause  of  the 
widow." 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  he 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  copies 
also  be  sent  to  the  **  Flushing  Journal,"  and  the 
church  papers  in  New  York  for  publication. 

From  his  Professional  Brethren, 
At  the  fourth  meeting  of  *'The  Association  of  Medical 
(Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane," 
held  at  Utica  N.  T.,  on  the  19lh  May,  the  first  business 
is  thus  reported  by  the  North  American. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, Dr.  Bell,  after  some  appropriate  remarks,  of- 
fered the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  viz.: — 

Resolved,  That  as  the  first  oflScial  act  of  this  as- 
sociation, we  would  give  utterance  to  the  profound 
sensibilities  with  which  we  have  been  impressed  by 
the  recent  decease  of  our  honored  associate  and 
friend,  Dr.  James  Macdonald,  of  New  York. 
'  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  his  elevated  personal 
character,  his  high  intellectual  attainments,  his  ex- 
tended experience  of  nearly  twenty-four  years,  devot- 
ed to  our  department  of  professional  labor,  we  deep- 
ly appreciate  the  breach  made  in  the  ranks  of  science 
and  usefulness  by  his  death  ;  and  in  the  premature 
close  of  a  life  of  devotion  to  duty,  at  its  meridian,  we 
recognize  the  hand  of  a  mysterious  and  inscrutable 
Providence,  to  which,  however  dark,  we  would 
submit  in  humble  faith  and  adoration. 

Resolved,  That  so  important  an  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  association,  as  well  as  of  that  department 
of  professional  labor  to  which  our  lives  are  devoted, 
ought  not  to  pass  without  some  more  enduring 
recognition  of  his  life  and  services,  and  that  some 
member  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish,  and 
have  registered  in  our  annals,  a  suitable  tribute  to 
his  memoiy  in  a  record  of  his  professional  life  and 
labors. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Luther  B.  Bell  be  requested 
to  prepare  an  obituary  notice  of  our  late  friend  and 
associate,  Dr.  Macdonald,  to  be  entered  on  the  min- 
utes of  the  association,  and  to  be  published  in  the 
medical  journals  ;  and  that  the  secretary  furnish  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased  a  copy  of  the  preceding 
resolutions. 

Dr.  Brigham  read  a  letter  giving  many  of  the 
details  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  late  Dr. 
Macdonald,  which  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

From  the  Literary  World. 

No  recent  event  has  occasioned  profounder  sym- 
pathy with  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  the  med- 
ical profession,  than  the  death  of  Dr.  Macdonald, 
whose  successful  exertions  in  the  cure  of  mental 
diseases  entitle  his  name  to  an  honored  rank  among 
American  humanitarians. 

The  institution  at  Flushing,  whose  foundation 
has  been  so  well  laid,  and  whose  arrangements 
have  been  so  admirably  systematized  by  his  hands, 
may,  we  trust,  find  an  adequate  successor.*     It 

^  Of  ODorte  some  physician  of  repotation,  or  some 
yoanger  one  anxious  to  perfect  such  a  character  as  the 
one  we  are  now  contemplating,  will  be  selected  to  fill  his 
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has  evidently  corresponded  with  a  strong  necessity 
existing  in  connection  with  a  city  like  New  York. 
Nor  were  Dr.  Macdonald *s  exertions  limited  to  his 
private  practice.  There  was  no  subject  nearer  his 
heart  than  the  dissemination  of  humane  and  intel- 
ligent principles  of  treatment  of  the  insane  among 
medical  men.  It  had  been  his  wish  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  at  the  asylum  at 
Blackweirs  Island,  for  the  benefit  of  medical  stu- 
dents, and  some  notes  with  reference  to  that  inten- 
tion had  been  already  made.  His  long  experience, 
his  habits  of  study  and  investigation,  particularly 
directed  to  one  point,  and  his  enlarged  benevo- 
lence, would  have  made  them  of  great  service  to 
students,  by  whom  that  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant branch  of  medical  science  is  too  often 
either  entirely  omitted,  or  studied  in  a  very  im- 
perfect and  superficial  manner.  He  delivered,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  in- 
sanity, in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  wrote  several  essays  on  the  subject,  for  medi- 
cal journals,  of  value  and  interest. 

Dr.  Macdonald 's  application  to  the  subject  of 
lunacy  commenced  with  his  professional  life. 
Shortly  after  having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  in  1824  or  '5,  he  was  appointed 
(though  only  twenty-one  years  of  age)  resident 
physician  to  the  Bloomingdale  Lunatic  Asylum, 
of  which  Dr.  John  Neilson  was  then  visiting 
ph3rsician.  The  whole  medical  responsibility 
eventually  devolved  on  Dr.  Macdonald.  After 
having  resided  about  five  years  at  Bloomingdale, 
the  governors  of  the  institution  delegated  him  to 
visit,  on  their  behalf,  the  principal  establishments 
for  the  insane  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, with  a  view  of  introducing  at  Bloomingdale 
the  improvements  which  might  be  suggested  by 
an  acquaintance  with  what  had  been  efilected  1^ 
European  science  and  philanthropy.  This  most 
interesting  and  beneficial  mission  occupied  a  year 
and  a  half.  About  four  years  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  he  resigned  his  post  at  Blooming- 
dale, and  not  long  afterwards  established,  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother,  his  private  institution, 
for  the  treatment  of  persons  laboring  under  men- 
tal maladies.  Two  houses,  agreeably  situated  at 
Murray  Hill,  were  at  first  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, but,  after  having  occupied  them  for  f[^9 
years,  the  increasing  number  of  patients,  and  the 
rapid  approximation  of  the  city,  led  to  the  pur- 
chase, more  than  four  years  ago,  of  the  costly  and 
spacious  building  erected  at  Flushing  by  the  late 
Chancellor  Sanibrd.  The  house  and  grounds 
have,  ever  since,  been  in  a  continued  process  of 
improvement  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  appropriated.     Dr.  Maodonald's 

place,  for  i^  Is  not  tn  be  supposed  that  to  valuable  an  in- 
stitntion  will  lie  sufiered  to  languish.  It  is  now  well  es- 
tablished. The  system  of  moral  and  mental  treatment, 
and  all  the  appointments  of  the  house,  are  in  full  vigor — 
art,  and  care,  and  expense  have  been  lavished  on  build- 
ings and  grounds,  to  render  the  siioation  c»f  the  patient 
aneeable  and  comfortable  ;  and  we  are  told  the  mairoB, 
who  has  grown  up  with  the  institution,  is  a  penon  of 
rare  devotedness  and  rather  remarkable  qualificmtions  ftr 
such  a  chaifa. 
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tteatmant,  the  resuU  of  medical  skill,  united  with 
a  lare  combination  of  moral  and  mental  charao- 
teiiatics,  has  been  eminently  successful.  His 
sound  judgment,  his  patience  and  kindness,  his 
unusual  purity  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  man- 
ners, were  all  made  instrumental  by  untiring  ss- 
siduity  in  promoting  the  comfort,  and  effecting  the 
restoration  of  patients  committed  to  his  care.  No 
other  establishment  in  the  country  probably  pos- 
sessed equal  advantages.  He  made  no  preten- 
sions to  norelty  in  the  system  of  treatment,  but 
aimed  at  the  most  complete  and  faithful  applicar 
tion  of  those  principles  which  modern  science  and 
humanity  recognize  as  essential  in  the  trealment 
of  mental  disease.  The  house  and  grounds  at 
Flushing  were  beautifully  and  most  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  necessities  and  gratification  of  the 
patients.  But  the  main  feature  of  the  institution 
was  the  unremitting  personal  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  each  individual  patient.  This,  of 
course,  required,  besides  the  vigilance  of  Dr. 
Macdonald  and  his  brother,  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  attendants,  and,  consequently, 
involved  great  expense.  The  benefits  of  the  es- 
tablishment were  necessarily  confined,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  persons  belonging  to  the  more  favored 
classes  of  society. 

Dr.  Macdonald  was  not,  however,  satisfied  to 
limit  his  efforts  to  this  sphere.  He  was  deeply 
concerned  for  those  who  came  under  the  provis- 
ions made  for  the  insane,  by  our  municipal  author- 
ities, and  had  long  lamented  the  unsuitableness 
and  insufiSciency  of  the  means  employed  for  their 
relief.  He  was  much  gratified  when,  about  two 
years  ago,  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  ap- 
pointed him,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  a 
Board  of  Medical  Visitors  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
on  Blackweirs  Island.  Since  that  period  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  which  could  be  spared  from 
his  own  peculiar  and  arduous  responsibilities  has 
been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  insane  on 
Blackweirs  Island.  About  a  year  ago  he  made 
a  forcible  and  able  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
asylum  there,  to  the  Common  Council.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  deficiencies  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  establishment,  was  the  want  of  books. 
This  has  been  supplied  through  his  personal  ef- 
forts, by  which  a  sum  was  collected  from  a  num- 
ber of  benevolent  citizens,  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
library  of  more  than  1000  volumes.  His  mind 
was  full  of  purposes  and  plans  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  insane  poor  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  it  was  his  intention,  at  a  future  period, 
to  have  carried  into  effect  some  measures  for  their 
benefit,  which  would  have  been  under  his  own 
immediate  and  personal  direction. 

The  personal  traits  which  endeared  him  so 
much  to  his  family  and  friends,  heightened,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  efiTect  of  his  medical  skill.  His 
sympathy  for  the  suffering,  his  charity  and  com- 
passion for  error  and  infirmity,  his  delicate  and 


scrupulous  sense  of  professional  honor  and  obliga- 
tion, and  his  profound  aversion  to  everything  that 
savored  of  pretension  or  trickery,  ensured  to  him 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  patients.  The 
evidences  of  this,  in  the  continued  friendship  of 
persons  who  had  once  been  under  his  care,  and 
the  warm  interest  which  they  often  manifested  in 
his  concerns,  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  His  in- 
fiuence,  too,  over  the  nurses  and  attendants  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment,  was  of  the  happiest 
kind  ;  not  merely  because  he  showed  them  an  ex^ 
ample  of  patience  and  sympathy  with  his  afflicted 
chaige,  but  because  he  manifested  towards  them* 
selves  the  most  considerate  kindness.  Many  per> 
sons  who  had  been  in  his  employ  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  him  for  advice.  To  some 
who  had  been  at  Bloomingdale,  while  he  resided 
there,  he  continued  until  his  death  to  be  a  confi- 
dential friend  and  counsellor.  The  calmness  and 
serenity  of  manner  which  had  often  soothed  the 
disordered  mind,  the  regard  for  the  feelings  and 
welfiire  of  others,  which  were  visible  in  his  inde- 
fatigable, self-denying  devotion  to  his  professional 
duties,  were  exhibited  on  his  death-bed.  There 
he  gave  the  most  afiecting  evidences  that  he  died 
in  the  exercise  of  that  Christian  faith  and  hope, 
which  had  produced  such  beautiful  and  appropri«- 
ate  fruits  in  his  most  useful  and  consistent  life. 
He  was  but  forty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  o($curred  suddenly,  of  an  attack 
of  pleurisy. 
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BY   SOUTHWELL. 

A  POST  or  THB  SSVBMTSBMTH  GBHTVSV. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again  ; 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  fiower; 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 

The  dryest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 
Times  go  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  cour«, 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow. 
She  draws  her  favors  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 

Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go. 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web ; 

No  joy  so  great,  but  runneth  to  an  end ; 

No  hap  so  hard,  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  soring, 
No  endless  night.  Hot  yet  eternal  day  : 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 

Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all, 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost. 
That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish  ; 

In  some  things  all,  in  all  Uiings  none  are  crossed ; 
Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish ; 

Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall : 

Who  least,  hath  some,  who  most,  hath  never  all. 
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FoRTTTKC  fyfon  the  Manchester  school.  As 
the  potato-rot  helped  them  to  a  repeal  of  the 
oom-laws,  so  another  triumph  seems  coming  to 
to  (hem  by  means  of  events  in  which  they  have 
no  part.  Mr.  Cobden  no  sooner  proposes  to  get 
rid  of  our  colonies,  than  the  colonies  set  about 
leaving  ns  of  their  own  accord.  The  comparison 
holds  good  especially  with  regard  to  the  operation 
of  a  cause  totally  unforeseen  by  those  most  affected 
by  it.  As  neither  Cobden  nor  Peel  nor  Russell 
nor  Stanley  expected  the  potato-rot,  or,  when  it 
first  came,  imagined  its  effects  on  themselves  and 
the  country,  so  not  one  of  our  leading  statesmen 
appears  to  have  an  idea  about  circumstances  in 
America,  which  may  prove  of  yet  greater  moment 
to  themselves,  to  England,  and  to  the  world. 
£ngland*8  empire  in  the  West  is  beginning  to 
dissolve ;  our  colonial  system  is  falling  to  pieces ; 
and  the  British  public  has  not  a  thought  about  the 
matter.  Canada  is  the  first  to  move  in  this  colo- 
nial revolution.  Whilst  thi  frost  is  breaking  up, 
and  the  ice,  heaving  and  cracking  with  the  noise 
of  artillery,  is  on  the  point  of  being  swept  away 
by  the  swollen  and  impetuous  waters,  Lord  John 
Russell  has  ordered  his  sleigh,  and  is  inviting 
Mfs.  Grove  to  take  a  pleasant  drive  with  him  on 
the  lake.*  The  official  unconsciousness  is  even 
systematic.  When  somebody  in  opposition  lan- 
guidly asks  the  government  whether  they  have 
any  intelligence  from  Canada  about  the  immediate 
cause  of  what  is  now  taking  place  on  both  sides 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  is  told  that  they  have 
none  for  Parliament;  that  though  some  private 
letters  on  the  subject  have  passed  between  the 
governor-general  and  the  colonial  minister,  there 
has  been  no  official  correspondence,  because  there 
ought  to  be  none  ;  that  the  whole  matter  is  left, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  Lord  Elgin^s  *' unfettered 
discretion  ;*'  that  the  subject  is  one  of  no  moment 
out  of  Canada,  being  a  purely  local  question,  and 
that  any  discussion  of  it  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment would  be  an  improper  meddling  with  *'  local 
self-government."  Thus  our  ministers  actually' 
boast  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  take  credit  for 
keeping  Parliament  in  ignorance.  Out  of  doors 
the  indifference  is  perfect ;  nobody  knows,  nobody 
oares.  And  so  it  was  in  England  with  respect  to 
other  colonies  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Bunk- 
er's Hill ! 

Lord  John  Russell  condescends,  however,  to 
give  the  House  of  Commons  one  piece  of  infor- 
mation ;  by  the  last  accounts  "  the  excitement  in 
Canada  was  abating."  So  8a3r8  probably  Lord 
Elgin  *s  private  letter  to  Lord  Grey  by  the  last 
mail :  for  when  the  last  mail  quitted  Montreal, 
"  the  excitement"  had  not  merely  diminished,  but 
ceased.  The  excitement,  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
particular   matter  with  respect  to   which   Lord 

*  "The  Calendar  or  Nature  ;  or  the  SeasonK  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  Honprahle  Mrs.  B.  Grove.  Edited,  with 
a  Preface,  by  the  Bi^ht  Honorable  Lord  John  RujueU." 
See  Book  Aaveriitemeot. 


Stanley,  Mr.  Herries,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have 
asked  qnestions,  and  of  which  Mr.  Hawes  de- 
clared that  he  had  ''  not  even  a  personal  knowl- 
edge." But  this  excitement  has  ceased  hecauM^ 
another  has  taken  its  place.  The  most  reeeni 
letters  and  newspapers  from  Canada  say  little, 
almost  nothing,  about  the  Rebellion  Indemnity 
Bill ;  they  are  full  of  other  topics — repeal  of  the 
Canadian  union,  '*  Anglification"  of  Canada,  fed- 
eral union  of  the  British  Provinces  in  North 
America,  a  "  convention"  at  Kingston,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Canada,  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  The  last  appears  to  be  the  favorite ;  and 
it  is  a  prominent  topic  in  the  countless  nevrspapers 
of  the  American  Union.  The  handling  of  this 
topic  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  is  eminently 
practical.  That  Canada,  either  as  one  state,  or 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  will  ere  long  be  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted ;  the  only  questions  discussed  as  being 
unsettled,  relate  to  the  time,  and  manner,  and 
benefits  of  annexation.  The  different  processes 
by  which  annexation  may  take  place,  the  inter- 
mediate steps,  and  the  various  ways  and  degrees 
in  which  it  may  prove  advantageous  to  British 
colonists  and  American  citizens,  are  very  fiilly 
considered  ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  word  of  argu- 
ment against  the  measure,  nor  a  breath  of  donbt 
as  to  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  accoDi- 
plished.  Neither  is  annexation  mentioned  in  the 
way  of  threat  to  England  or  triumph  over  her ; 
the  subject  is  calmly  and  minutely  examined  in 
the  form  of  anticipation  with  respect  to  the  mode, 
and  with  respect  to  beneficial  consequences  to 
Canada  and  America  ;  England  is  scarcely  named 
any  more  than  the  Indemnity  Bill.  So  the  prime 
minister  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  excite- 
ment has  abated. 

But  the  suddenness,  the  completeness,  and  the 
universality  of  this  change  in  the  state  of  the  co- 
lonial mind,  and  still  more  the  substitution  of  cslm- 
ness  and  gravity  for  a  violent  agitation,  show,  what 
all  our  own  accounts  declare,  that  the  rebellion- 
indemnity  measure  was  only  the  spsik  which 
made  previous  disaffection  towards  England  ex- 
plode. The  most  disaffiscted  are  the  English  of 
Canada  as  distinguished  from  the  French.  If  the 
rebellion-indemnity  bill  should  be  rejected  by  Lord 
Elgin,  some  other  ground  will  be  instantly  taken 
on  which  the  English  may  contend  against  French 
ascendancy.  If  Lord  Elgin  should  assent  to  the 
bill,  and  the  queen  not  disallow  it,  that  measure 
will  be  the  ostensible  reason  of  Upper  Canada  and 
the  English  of  Lower  Canada  for  promoting  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  In  the  supposed 
case,  for  a  while,  the  French  of  Lower  Canada, 
having  carried  their  point,  may  be  ostentatiously 
loyal  to  the  empire ;  but  this  will  only  render  the 
English  more  actively  disloyal ;  and  everybody  in 
America  knows  that  what  the  English  in  Canada 
resolutely  determine,  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  A^ierican  sympathy  with  a  kindred  race. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Elgin  should  reject, 
or  the  queen  disallow  the  bill,  there  must  be  a 
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cliuige  of  ministry  and  a  general  election  in  Can- 
ada ;  the  French  in  that  case  becoming  actiyely 
dialoyal,  while  the  English  will  go  for  securities 
against  French  domination  in  fntnre.  Both  races, 
excepting  the  English  of  Lower  Canada,  hate  tho 
present  union  of  the  provinces.  In  the  general 
election,  therefore,  "  repeal  of  the  union"  will  be 
the  cry  of  Upper  Canada  certainly,  and  probably 
of  the  French  also.  If  an  assembly  should  be 
returned  with  the  mission  of  repealing  the  union, 
the  union  must  needs  be  repealed.  At  first,  there 
may  be  substituted  for  the  present  union  of  the 
Canadas  a  federation  of  all  the  British  Provinces ; 
an  arrangement  under  which  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  would  have  distinct  locid  governments. 
This  would  please  Upper  Canada  for  a  time,  and 
be  delightful  to  the  French,  whom  it  would  place 
in  a  great  majority  over  the  English  of  Lower 
Canada ;  but  it  would  make  these  Lower  Canada 
English  wild  for  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
as  the  only  means  left  of  swamping  a  French 
nationality  with  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  Nor  would 
Upper  Canada  be  satisfied.  The  movement  to- 
wards independence  or  annexation  has  gone  too 
far  to  be  stopped.  Lord  Stanley  is  right — free 
trade  and  colonial  dependence  are  incompatible  ;  in 
other  words,  unless  we  bribe  the  colonies  with 
monopolies,  they  will,  whenever  they  have  the 
power,  escape  iwsoL  the  evils  and  mortifications 
which  our  system  of  colonial  government  inflicts 
upon  them.  No  colonial  monopolies,  no  Mr. 
Motheroountry  !  Upper  Canada  would  like  to  be 
a  separate '  dependency,  but  only  in  order  that, 
when  independence  or  annexation  comes,  she  may 
be  a  nation  or  an  American  state  separate  from 
the  French  of  Lower  Canada.  She  thinks  fiur 
less  of  complete  independence  than  of  annexation. 
She  wishes  to  annex,  but  as  a  distinct  state — the 
State  of  Upper  Canada.  We  observe  indeed, 
that  all  the  suggestions  and  discussions  about  fed- 
eration and  independence  lead  up  to  annexation. 
This  is  natural.  Annexation,  being  certain  and 
easy  of  accomplishment  by  means  of  American 
sympathy,  is  the  simplest  and  surest  coarse ;  it 
solves  all  problems ;  it  cuts  all  knots ;  and  it  is 
especially  inviting  as  it  harmonises  with  the  very 
democratic  tendencies  of  English  Canada,  as  it 
promises  to  add  soonest  and  most  to  the  value  of 
land  in  a  country  where  five  sixths  of  the  people 
are  landowners,  and  as  the  whole  power  of  the 
British  empire  would  be  exerted  in  vain  to  pre- 
vent or  even  to  retard  it. 

We  purposely  abstain  on  this  occasion  from 
dwelling  on  the  remote  causes  of  the  present  dis- 
position of  Canada  to  join  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  numerous  and  various,  but  would 
all  be  described  under  the  general  head  of  wrongs 
and  affronts  sufifered  by  the  colonists  at  the  hands 
of  Imperial  England.  Two  or  three  examples 
will  suffice  for  illustration.  England,  or  rather 
her  colonial  office  acting  in  her  name,  prepared 
and  cultivated  the  antagonism  of  races  in  Lower 
Canada ;  see  Lord  Durham's  report,  and  especial- 
ly his  reference  to  the  government  of  mixed  races 


in  Louisiana.  The  government  of  Upper  Canada 
by  England  produced  rebellion  there,  as  rebel- 
lions in  general  are  occasioned  by  the  govern- 
ments against  which  they  are  directed.  England 
united  the  two  provinces  against  the  will  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  she  did  this 
(or  rather  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  did  it,  under 
Lord  John  Russell  as  colonial  minister)  by  means, 
with  regard  to  a  pretended  assent  by  the  colonists, 
which  added  insult  to  oppression.  The  govern- 
ment of  Canada  by  England  during  the  first  year 
of  the  provincial  union  closely  resembled,  in  its 
very  worst  features,  the  last  year  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France  by  Louis  Philippe.  England, 
Lord  Stanley  presiding  at  the  colonial  office,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  being  prime  minister,  proposed 
to  Canada  a  great  revolution  in  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  colony ;  as  soon  as  the  snggestion 
was  adopted,  and  a  revolution  made  which  deeply 
aflected  every  interest  in  the  colony,  England  sud- 
denly, without  a  word  of  notice  or  apology,  over- 
turned the  whole  proceeding,  and  half  ruined  the 
colony  by  another  revolution  of  her  own  sole  mak- 
ing. The  repeal  of  the  English  corn-laws  coming 
inunediately  after  Lord  Stanley*s  Canada  com 
act,  reduced  the  public  revenue  of  Canada  from 
506,820/.  in  1847,  to  370,648/.  in  1848,  and  threw 
every  farmer  and  miller  and  corn-dealer  on  his 
back,  seven  eighths  of  the  colonists  being  com- 
posed of  these  classes.  England  put  an  end  to 
the  Canadian  monopolies  of  timber  and  com,  bat 
maintained  her  navigation-laws  after  withdrawing 
the  bribe  that  made  those  laws  tolerable  for  the 
colonists.  Upon  Canada  and  her  other  dependen- 
cies in  North  America,  as  upon  her  dependencies 
in  the  West  Indies,  England  plays  fantastic  tricks, 
such  as  she  would  do  battle  with  the  world  in  arms 
rather  than  allow  to  be  played  upon  herself.  Col- 
umns might  be  filled  with  a  bare  catalogue  of  the 
provocations  to  revolt  which  England  has  ad- 
dressed to  Canada  in  the  last  twenty  years.  And 
all  this  while,  but  especially  during  the  last  ten 
years,  thinkers  and  writers  in  England  and  the 
colonies  have  been  hard  at  work  exposing  the  in- 
herent defects  and  abuses  of  our  colonial  system. 
Colonial  reform  was  never  a  popular  subject  at 
home  ;  but  in  the  colonies  a  profound  impression 
has  been  made  by  the  labors  of  such  persons  as 
Mr.  Roebuck,  Lord  Durham,  Sir  William  Mole»- 
worth,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Charles  BuUer,  and 
Lord  Howick,  and  such  journals  as  the  Spectator 
since  1830,  and  the  Thnes  and  Morning  Chronicle 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  The  colonial  re- 
formers have  been  unable  to  coustract ;  even  Lord 
Durham's  suggestions  with  regard  to  Canada  were 
grievously  marred  in  the  execution  ;  and  in  other 
respects  the  combined  omnipotence  and  indiflfei> 
ence  of  the  British  Parliament  forbade  construc- 
tion— made  the  pursuit  of  reform  conducive  to 
destraction  only.  The  old  house  has  been  un- 
dermined and  loosened  in  all  its  fastenings ;  and 
nothing  has  been  got  ready  for  putting  another  in 
its  place.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  As 
respects  British  North  America,  and  probably  the 
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British  West  Indies,  the  time  for  reform  has,  we 
believe,  passed  away  forever.  Mr.  Roebuck  and 
Sir  William  Molesworth  may  promote  "  inquiry'* 
in  Parliament ;  Mr.  Wakefield  and  Mr.  Roebuck 
may  frame  plans  of  colonial  government  and  pub- 
lish them  in  volumes ;  as  the  Paris  revolutionist 
said  of  Louis  Philippe's  abdication  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  "  it  is  too  late." 

We  have  no  space  for  duly  considering  the 
probable  influence  of  Canadian  events  on  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  and  on  England  herself  as  a 
great  European  power ;  hut  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  will  not  be  misplaced.  The  principle  of 
annexation,  as  carried  into  effect  by  the  United 
States,  is  of  more  comprehensive  grasp  than  the 
dominion  of  a  Napoleon  or  of  Imperial  Rome.  It 
resembles,  as  a  principle,  the  old  English  system 
of  colonial  municipalities,  under  which  many 
separate  colonies  enjoyed,  each  one  for  itself,  in- 
dependent sovereign  authority  within  its  own 
bounds.  As  English  constitutional  lawyers  held 
of  old  that  Parliament  itself  had  no  right  to  legis- 
late for  English  colonies  which  possessed  muni- 
cipal charters  of  local  self-government,  so  the  fed- 
eral system  of  the  United  States  contains  no 
supreme  authority  like  that  which  in  modern  times 
the  Parliament  of  England  has  exercised  over  all 
colonies.  The  constitution  of  a  state  forming 
part  of  the  American  Union  is  immutable  by  Con- 
gress. Annexation  to  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, secures  for  the  country  which  annexes, 
independent  sovereignty  within  that  country  ;  and 
the  ties  by  which  that  country  is  bound  to  the 
United  States  relate  and  are  confined  to  a  few 
specified  matters,  such  as  foreign  relations,  gen- 
eral duties  of  export  and  import,  and  post-office 
management.  Out  of  the  narrow  range  of  these 
few  subjects,  an  annexed  state  is  a  separate  and 
independent  nation,  but  a  nation  whose  independ- 
ence the  confederation  defends.  Can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  such  a  lot  would  be  eagerly  embraced  by 
the  principal  bdependencies  of  England  in  the 
West  Indies !  A  writer  in  the  Times  of  the  30th 
ultimo  concludes  a  thoughtful  and  masterly  article 
on  the  causes  of  disaffection  in  the  West  Indies, 
by  saying — "  This  is  the  prospect  which  Guiana 
and  Jamaica  both  reveal.  But  it  is  far  worse  to 
know  that  England  has  sown  the  harvest  which  ikey 
reap.  Let  the  government  or  Parliament  see  to 
it.  Else — with  angry  planters,  discarded  judges, 
mulcted  and  discharged  clergy,  and  a  race  of 
blacks  new  to  the  enjoyments  and  unschooled  by 
the  discipline  of  freedom — it  may  yet  be  our  fate 
to  see  the  hopes  of  benevolent  and  the  enthusiasm 
,  of  religious  men  destroyed  by  the  hideous  spectacle 
of  a  new  and  more  barbarous  St.  Domingo  rising 
on  the  ruins  of  the  British  Antilles  !"  The  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  have  no  motive  for  wishing  to 
remain  British,  many  and  most  urgent  motives 
for  wishing  to  be  annexed  American.  The  mo- 
tives of  the  Americans  for  wishing  to  annex 
them  are  also  very  powerful.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  glory  of  snatching  them  from  England,  and 


extending  the  great  republican  confederation  orer 
the  whole  north-western  world,  (for  Rupert's 
Ijand  and  Vancouver's  Island  would  follow  Canftr- 
da,  and  the  least  of  the  Bahamas  go  in  the  wake 
of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Briti^  Guiaua ;  the 
West  India  possessions  of  Denmark,  France,  and 
Spain,  surely  not  remaining  behind,)  the  West 
Indies  seem  to  be  there  on  purpose  for  enabling 
the  Americans,  by  means  of  annexation,  to  find  a 
happy  solution  of  their  desperate  slavery  question. 
To  every  plan  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  United 
States  there  has  been  the  objection,  hitherto  in- 
superable, of  the  impossibility  of  letting  the 
blacks  remain  free  where  they  are,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing  a  suitable  home  for  them. 
Such  a  home,  the  West  Indies,  as  states  of  the 
American  Union,  would  abundantly  furnish.  The 
immigration  of  several  million  American  blacks 
into  the  West  Indies  would  restore  those  countries 
to  prosperity,  by  means  of  causing  labor  for  hire 
to  be  plentiful  and  continuous.  The  continent 
would  be  for  the  white  man ;  the  islands,  with 
Guiana,  for  the  black,  with  white  supervision  and 
control  until  the  blacks  should  be  qualified  for 
taking  part  in  their  own  government  in  proportioo 
to  their  numbers.  Altogether,  whether  we  regard 
the  interests  of  the  West  Indies  or  those  of  the 
United  States — economical,  social  and  political — 
the  annexation  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States  would  be  a  most  remarkable  Jii.  The  sue- 
cessful  example  of  Canada  would  spread  like 
wildfire;  for  England  has  made  her  colonies  a 
mass  of  material  for  the  operation  of  political  com- 
bustion. The  annexation  of  the  West  Indies  is 
not,  indeed,  like  that  of  Canada,  inevitable  when- 
ever the  colonists  choose;  hut  surely  it  is  not 
worth  England  *s  while  to  fight  merely  for  the 
possession  of  those  now  wretched  countries.  As 
well  might  France  double  her  national  debt  by  a 
successful  struggle  to  recover  the  further  burden 
of  such  a  dependency  as  the  present  St.  Domingo 
would  be. 

Nevertheless,  jBngland  may  choose  to  fight 
everywhere  rather  than  yield  her  possessions  in 
the  west  to  American  annexation.  If  she  did  not 
fight  in  America,  she  might  have  to  defend  her- 
self in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  at  home,  against 
France  or  Russia,  or  both  combined,  tempted  by 
her  apparent  weakness  and  decline,  to  revenge 
Waterloo,  seize  Constantinople,  and  invade  India. 
The  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  is 
full  of  awful  consequences  fc»r  England.  One  of 
the  most  probable  of  them,  though  not  the  wont, 
is  a  war  with  the  United  States;  and  a  war, 
thai  would  be,  of  infinite  fierceness.  So,  although 
fortune  appears  to  favor  the  Manchester  school, 
she  would  be  fickle  as  ever  before  the  end.  "  Fi- 
nancial reform"  with  an  American  war  on  our 
hands,  and  perhaps  a  French  one  into  the  bargain ! 
Cobden  forever! — seeing  that  Russell,  and  Peel* 
and  Stanley,  and  John  Bull  himself,  are  asleep  to 
the  oonoemi  of  England  in  the  west ! 
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From  the  Examiner,  12  Majr. 
THE   RUSSIAN  INVASION. 

The  Hungarian  war  has  unexpectedly  assumed 
ft  new  aspect,  of  the  deepest  importance  and  in- 
terest. In  the  same  moment  that  the  Austrian 
army,  after  having  been  defeated  in  eight  battles 
during  the  course  of  the  month  of  April ,  had  re- 
moved his  head  quarters  to  Laxenburg  within  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  at  the  instant  when  news 
arrived  that  Bem  had  taken  the  fortress  of  Temes- 
var  and  occupied  all  the  Banat  as  far  as  the  Iron 
Gate — 50,000  Russian  troops  (according  to  the 
offficial  journal  of  Vienna)  entered  Cracow,  in  or- 
der, with  the  consent  of  Prussia,  to  invade  Hun- 
gary through  Moravia  by  way  of  Prussian  Silesia. 
This  invasion,  should  it  actually  take  place,  will 
have  momentous  results.  It  is  either  the  oppres- 
sion of  every  liberal  idea,  of  all  progress,  and  even 
of  the  shadow  of  freedom,  in  the  east  of  Europe ; 
it  is  either  the  destruction  of  Hungary's  constitu- 
tion of  eight  centuries,  and  the  political  suicide  of 
Austria ;  or  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  European 
war  which  will  last  many  years,  and  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  which  even  those  governments  will  be  drawn 
that  hitherto,  out  of  love  to  peace,  have  preferred 
to  keep  aloof. 

The  interference  of  Russia  has  decided  the  char- 
acter of  the  struggle.  Lord  Brougham  himself 
will  hardly  have  the  face  to  assert  that  the  czar 
enters  Austria  to  support  the  liberties  of  Germany  ; 
that  he  has  become  unfaithful  to  the  policy  which 
peopled  the  snows  of  Siberia  and  the  mines  on  the 
Chinese  frontier  with  thousands  of  liberal-minded 
men  ;  and  that  now,  with  an  army  of  150,000  sol- 
diers, he  takes  the  field  in  defence  of  ideas  which 
for  years  he  has  pursued  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
punished  with  imprisonment  and  confiscation.  As 
difficult  will  Lord  Aberdeen  find  it  to  make  Eu- 
rope believe  that  Russia  sacrifices  her  armies  and 
her  treasures  with  the  disinterested  wish  to 
strengthen  Austria,  and  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  Austria's  position  in  Europe 
has  been  that  of  a  barrier  against  the  advance  of 
Russia  towards  the  south ;  and  if  she  no  longer 
fulfils  this  condition,  her  continuance  is  no  longer 
called  for.  If  chained  to  Russia  by  the  indissolu- 
ble and  unceasing  necessity  of  support  against  her 
own  subjects,  her  empire  becomes  but  the  advanced 
outpost  of  absolutisni  against  the  progress  and  the 
liberties  of  the  west'. 

The  victorious  advance  of  the  Russians  in  Hun- 
gary will  not  fail  of  its  effects  upon  Germany, 
upon  Italy,  and  upon  the  Slavonian  population  of 
Turkey.  Europe  will  become  Cossack,  as  Napo- 
leon predicted,  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Bosphorus. 
Should  the  national  rising  of  Hungary  be  stifled 
by  the  superior  force  of  the  Russians,  should  the 
liberal  party  in  Germany  be  again  forced  back  into 
absolutism,  still,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the 
vast  extent  of  country  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Rhine  will  only  be  governable  by  the  iron  hand  of 
force.  The  sole  hope  of  tranquillity  will  rest  on 
military  occupation.     The  influence  of  Austria, 


moial  and  material,  is  broken  as  soon  as  Russian 
bayonets  are  required  to  support  the  policy  of  her 
cabinet.  Is  this  the  interest  of  France  or  of  Eng- 
land? Is  it  the  interest  of  civilization  ?  Is  it  by 
such  means  the  integrity  of  Turkey  is  likely  to  be 
secured?  On  the  other  hand,  a  case  quite  possible 
suggests  itself — that  the  Russians,  in  spite  of  their 
superior  force,  may  yet  be  defeated.  That  first 
defeat  would  excite  a  rising  in  Poland  as  well  as 
in  Bohemia,  and  in  Prussia  as  well  as  in  Bavaria. 
The  dregs  of  the  movement,  which,  afler  the  rev- 
olutions of  last  year,  were  beginning  to  settle  them- 
selves, would  again  be  driven  to  the  surface,  un- 
fettered passions  would  find  fresh  vent,  and  a  new 
revolution,  more  terrible  than  that  of  last  year, 
would  once  more  rage  through  Europe  and  shake 
society  to  its  foundations. 

Incredible  as  any  such  victory  of  the  Hunga- 
rians against  the  united  power  of  two  empires  may 
appear  at  this  moment,  yet  is  it  not  impossible. 
With  fewer  resources  Kossuth  has  already  once 
defeated  the  superior  power  of  Austria.  When 
the  capital  was  lost,  the  armies  beaten,  and  Tran* 
sylvania  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  spirit  of 
the  Hungarians  was  not  broken.  Out  of  the  little 
circle  between  the  Theiss,  the  Maros,  and  the 
mountains  that  bound  Transylvania,  into  which  the 
Hungarian  constitutionalists  had  been  driven  by 
the  superior  force  of  their  adversaries,  the  valiant 
armies  and  the  able  generals  of  the  Debreczin  Par- 
liament carried  within  two  months  the  victorious 
colors  of  Hungary  in  every  direction  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  realm.  Now,  150,000  men,  well  appointed 
and  provided  with  artillery,  inured  to  war,  flushed 
with  success,  and  animated  with  the  most  resolute 
patriotism,  stand  opposed  to  Russian  armies  which  as 
yet  have  only  earned  their  laurels  on  parade.  The 
celebrated  generals  of  Russia  who  were  schooled 
in  the  Turkish  and  Polish  war  are  now  grown  old, 
and  have  not  in  vain  tasted  the  joys  of  tranquillity 
and  comfort,  the  fruits  of  the  favors  which  the  czar 
has  heaped  upon  them.  Who  can  assert  that  their 
twenty  years  of  peace  may  not  have  been  their 
capua?  To  the  Hungarians,  let  us  add,  they  are 
no  longer  an  unaccustomed  enemy.  Bem's  troops 
have  been  arrayed  against  them  at  Hermannstadt, 
and  at  the  Rothenthurm  Pass.  A  Russian  corps 
of  picked  men,  which  three  years  ago  had  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  the  Caucasian  war,  has  been 
obliged  to  give  way  before  Hungarian  valor,  and 
fly  disgracefully.  How,  if  such  a  scene  should  be 
repeated  in  the  Passes  of  Jablunka  and  Dukla  ? 

If  we  may  trust  the  French  and  German  jour- 
nals, this  Russian  invasion  has  already  produced 
its  first  bitter  fruit.  A  few  days  ago  the  Hun  > 
garian  Diet  was  still  monarchical  and  dynastic, 
contented  if  the  concessions  of  last  year  were  but 
guaranteed  to  it ;  whereas  now,  irritated  by  the 
demand  for  Russian  assistance,  it  is  said  to  have 
renounced  its  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  Whether  this  is  prudent,  whether  it  is 
politic,  is  a  question  we  will  not  enter  into.  If 
Europe  calmly  looks  on  while  Austria  makes  use 
of  Russian  aid  to  rob  a  nation  of  its  liberties. 
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"which  are  more  ancient,  not  merely  than  the  Ana- 
trian  imperial  crown,  but  than  the  raee  of  the 
ruling  dynasty,  we  surely  cannot  be  surprised  if 
this  nation  collects  itself  with  all  the  energies  of 
despair ;  if,  not  blindly,  but  in  pursuance  of  a 
determined  plan,  it  cuts  off  from  itself  every  poe- 
sibility  of  retreat ;  knowing  as  it  does  that  it  is 
fighting  for  existence,  and  must,  in  order  to  secure 
it,  disregard  the  risk  of  delivering  over  Europe  to 
the  flames  of  a  general  war. 


PROGRESS   OF    HUNGARIAN   AFFAIRS. 

To  resume  our  account  of  military  operations 
in  Hungary.  Our  last  number  brought  the  nar- 
rative down  to  the  24th  April,  when  the  Hunga- 
rians entered  Pesth,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  uniformly  successful.  They  crossed  the 
Danube  at  A  is  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  the  Waag 
at  Szered  on  the  2nd  of  May ;  they  have  taken 
Raab  and  Tyman,  and  compelled  the  Austrian 
troops  to  retreat  to  Presburg,  where  they  have 
entrenched  themselves,  and  intend  to  await  the 
Russians.  In  Lower  Hungary,  also,  the  Hunga- 
rian arms  are  rictorious.  Temesvar,  and,  with 
this  fortress,  the  whole  of  the  Banat,  (the  granary 
of  Hungary,)  have  submitted  to  Bem.  Jellachich 
at  the  same  time  has  been  beaten  by  Vetter  and 
Perczel  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Dissatisfaction 
increases  in  Croatia,  especially  as  the  war  will  now 
most  likely'  be  directed  against  Agram ;  for  the 
Hungarians  endeavor  to  gain  Fiume  and  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  in  order  to  enter  into  uninterrupted 
communication  with  Europe.  Important  news  will 
probably  reach  us  before  long  from  this  quarter. 

The  march  of  the  Russians  has  undergone  some 
delay.  It  was  on  the  third  of  May  only  that  their 
vanguard,  consisting  of  8,000  men,  entered  Cra- 
eow ;  and  although  the  Vienna  papers  officially 
affirm  the  entry  of  the  Russians  into  Transylvania, 
/Aey  have  not  yet  appeared  there.  Whether  the 
cause  of  this  delay  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  note  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  or  to  some  disturbances  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  the  Russian 
empire,  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Perhaps  the  Russians  desire  that  the  Hungarians 
should  be  allowed  time  enough  to  destroy  the  Aus- 
trian army  utterly,  that  they  may  then  appear  as 
the  only  saviors  of  the  empire,  and  thus  render  it 
more  completely  dependent  upon  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Hungarians,  in  the  mean  time,  are  not  inactive. 
They  are  energetically  preparing  to  oppose  the 
attack  of  the  Russians,  who,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
will  encounter  a  most  desperate  resistance,  should 
they  venture  to  penetrate  into  Hungary. 

It  is  reported  that  General  Bem,  in  consideration 
of  his  distinguished  services,  has  received  from 
the  grateful  Hungarian  nation  the  grant  of  the  do- 
main of  Alcsuth.  This  princely  estate,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Palatine  or  Viceroy 
of  Hungary,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  county  of 
Stuhlweissenburg,  and  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  productive  es- 
I  in  the  kingdon.   It  is  worth  about  200,000/. 


From  the  N.  T.  Eveninff  FmS. 
THE   CONSPIRACY   OF    PRINCES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  dated 
Berlin,  May  3d,  and  is  written  by  one  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  circumstances  which 
betray  the  designs  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  as 
accurately  almost  as  any  other  American  abroad  : 

The  moment  has  now  arrived  when  the  reality 
of  the  revolution  in  Germany  is  to  be  tested.  Since 
it  commenced  a  year  has  passed,  and  the  princes 
have  quietly  collected  their  strength  and  matured 
their  plans,  while  the  National  Assembly  at  Frank- 
fort, representing  the  revolution  and  the  greft  Ger- 
man idea  of  unity,  has  been,  I  hear,  talking  till  the 
iron  is  cold.  Prussia  has  positively  refused  the  im- 
perial crown,  and  with  it  the  new  constitutiooy 
which  would  mediatize  all  tlie  states  ;  erect,  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  the  whole  German  people  into 
the  freest  and  most  powerful  nation  ever  seen  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and,  if  it  really  worked  well, 
prove  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  wcirld 
since  the  h\\  of  the  Roman  empire.  Bat  the  princea 
are  not  disposed  to  be  extinguished  without  a  streff- 
gle,  and,  before  the  splendid  theory  of  the  Fiank- 
fort  philosophers  and  patriou  can  be  carried  into 
practice,  the  real  revolution  must  take  place.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  predict  the  result,  but  they  are  fight- 
ing at  Dresden,  and  Frankfort  has  recently  assomed 
a  revolutionary  tone,  which  must  speedily  bring  the 
German  question  to  an  issue.  Hungary  has  pro- 
claimed the  republic,  at  a  moment  wl^n  her  exan- 
ple  is  likely  to  be  contagious,  and  you  may  look  for 
news  from  these  parts  before  long. 

In  truth,  all  the  signs  of  the  times  in  Europe 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  moment  is  at  hand  when 
the  heads  of  the  royal  families  are  to  engage  in  a 
desperate  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  their  an- 
cient prerogatives.  What  the  event  will  be,  de* 
pends'upon  circumstances  which  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible at  this  moment  to  estimate  and  define.  If 
the  controversy  were  left  to  be  settled  between  the 
governments  to  the  east  and  south  of  Russia  and 
their  people,  we  should  not  regard  the  result  as 
doubtful ;  the  popular  movement  must  be  trium- 
phant. But  when  Russia  interposes  vrith  her  im> 
mense  and  well  trained  armies,  accustomed  to  blind 
obedience,  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  people 
becomes  embarrassed  with  difficulties  vrhich,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  render  it  almost  hopeless. 
Much  will  depend,  however,  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  on  whom  the  princes  rely  to  crush  the  peo- 
ple. Among  this  very  soldiery  all  over  middle  and 
southern  Europe,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Danube, 
ideas  of  personal  freedom  and  a  liberal  government, 
often,  indeed,  crude  and  mingled  with  much  error, 
but  still  in  utter  hostility  to  the  old  forms  of  arbi- 
trary rule,  have  been  disseminated,  and  taken  deep 
root.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  also  that  the  pride 
of  the  Grerman  race  will  be  deeply  ofiended  by  the 
presence  of  a  Russian  army  interfering  in  the  pol- 
itics of  the  German  empire.  If,  from  these  causes, 
the  defection  of  the  German  soldiery  should  be  con- 
siderable, the  scale  may  be  turned  against  the  royal 
conspirators. 

Among  these,  though  nominally  the  chief  magis- 
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trate  of  a  republic,  is  the  President  of  France.  It 
b  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  step  as  that  which 
he  and  his  ministry  have  just  taken,  of  sending  an 
army  to  Italy,  to  subvert  the  popular  government 
of  the  country  and  restore  an  ecclesiastical  dynasty, 
was  taken  without  a  previous  understanding  with 
the  monarchs  who  wudi  to  bring  back  the  old  or- 
der of  things.  The  interference  of  France  in  the 
afiairs  of  Rome  is  manifestly  part  of  the  same  sys- 
tem of  suppression  of  the  popular  will,  with  the 
interference  of  Russia  to  put  down  the  new  repub- 
lic of  Hungary,  and  the  manifestations  made  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  of  a  disposition  to  encroach  on 
the  popular  liberties  to  which  he  had  once  con- 
sented. It  takes  place  at  the  same  moment,  or  but 
a  little  earlier,  and  is  doubtless  intended  to  dis- 
courage the  friends  of  liberty  at  the  north,  by 
showing  them  how  easily  the  Italian  liberals  can 
be  reduced  to  submiasion. 

The  letter  of  President  Bonaparte,  to  Oudinot, 
which  we  published  the  other  day,  was,  it  seems, 
something  more  than  an  indiscretion — it  was  part 
of  a  plan  adopted  with  the  approbation  of  the  min- 
istry. The  letter  itself  was  virtually  approved,  it 
now  appears,  by  the  minister  of  war,  Changamier, 
who  directed  it  to  be  placed  on  the  orders  of  the 
day  of  every  regiment  of  the  army. 

The  latest  news  from  Europe  shows  us  the 
president  at  variance  with  the  National  Assembly, 
and  his  conduct  in  the  afiairs  of  Italy  condemned 
by  a  decisive  vote.  The  next  arrival  may  bring 
us  news  of  the  impeachment  of  him,  or  the  most 
obnoxious  of  his  ministry.  The  interference  of 
France,  to  restrain  the  people  in  their  attempts  to 
establish  republican  governments,  may  be  with- 
drawn as  speedily  as  it  was  unexpectedly  ob- 
truded. 


From  tba  Journal  of  Ootniiwru. 

IMMIGRATION   FROM   THE   CONTINENT   OF 
EUROPE. 

Fhv  latest  events  in  Europe  have,  beyond  a 
doubt,  a  tendency  to  change  the  whole  social  and 
political  condition  of  that  continent.  With  the 
exception  of  Russia  and  England,  every  state  is 
threatened  with  revolution,  or  already  in  the  pro- 
gress of  spontaneous  decomposition.  In  England 
the  revolution  is  gradual,  and  confined  principally 
to  legislation  in  regard  to  property  and  prices.  In 
France,  parties  are  preparing  for  a  renewed  fear- 
ful struggle,  hastened  perhaps  by  the  intervention 
in  Italy.  Germany  has  for  years  been  ripe  for 
assimilation  and  reorganization  ;  she  has,  in  fact, 
accomplished  her  revolution  theoretically,  and  is 
now  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice. Austria  is  literally  dismembered  ;  Itidy  is 
still  unsubdued  ; — Denmark  is  still  in  vain  en- 
deavoring to  reestablish  its  sway  in  the  German 
duchies ;  and,  at  last,  Russia  and  Turkey  are 
arming  for  a  death  struggle. 

The  war  which  broke  oilt  in  Italy,  extends  al- 
xeady  over  a  large  theatre ;  Russia,  France,  Po- 


land, Hungary,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia, 
appear  on  the  scene ;— England  has  expressed  her 
dissent,  Turkey  is  defying  the  Russian  tdtimatum, 
and  the  German  Parliament  is  recruiting  an  army 
against  the  princes. 

War  and  rebellion  exist  from  Scandinavia  down 
to  Sicily,  and  the  clang  of  arms  resounds  from 
Paris  to  Warsaw.  The  material  and  the  social 
interests  of  princes  and  people  are  engaged  in  a 
mighty  conflict,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  arrested 
for  a  while ;  but  which  is  sure  to  be  rpnewed 
whenever  the  pressure  ceases  from  without.  The 
means  employed  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion 
are  so  gigantic,  that  they  sap  the  resources  of  the 
states,  which  seem  to  have  no  other  choice  but 
between  revolution  and  bankruptcy.  If  the  revo- 
lutions continue,  there  can  be  no  revenue ;  and 
without  it,  no  standing  army — no  government  of 
the  old  regime.  If  monarchism  triumphs,  it  will 
be  insolvent ;  if  republicanism,  it  may  repudiate 
the  debt  of  monarchy  ;  an  immense  amount  of 
property  must  be  destroyed  in  either  event. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  every  species  of  industry  is  compro- 
mised with  the  insecurity  of  property,  and  that 
apart  from  those  who  may  seek  refuge  among  us 
from  political  reasons,  thousands  will  either  flock 
to  our  shores,  or  place  their  funds  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  contingency.  European  papers,  prin- 
cipally from  Germany,  estimate  the  number  of 
those  who  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer 
will  leave  for  the  United  States,  at  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fiily  thousands;  compris- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  a  class  of  emigrants  very 
di&rent  from  those  whom  we  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed  to  see  arrive  in  our  seaports.  In  times 
of  revolution,  it  is  not  the  indigent  and  helpless 
who  possess  the  means  of  changing  their  domicile ; 
these,  on  the  contrary,  make  the  revolution ;  the 
men  of  property  fly  from  it. 

It  is  not  generally  known  in  the  United  States 
that  the  German  Parliament,  some  months  ago, 
established  a  Central  Emigration  Committee,  which 
has  its  branches  in  every  German  state,  and  that 
the  agents  of  the  Suabian  branch  have  already  ar- 
rived in  this  country  to  report  on  the  soil,  climate, 
and  capacity  of  those  states  of  our  Union  best 
adapted  to  a  colonization  by  Germans.  Foriy 
thousand  florins  have  alone  been  appropriated  for 
this  exploring  expedition. 

The  agents  will  no  doubt  make  an  early  report ; 
and  we  may  soon  expe^st  a  sturdy  and  opulent  pop- 
ulation from  Germany,  filling  up  the  gaps  left  by 
our  own  emigrants  to  California.  Thus  the  prec- 
ious metals  are  sure  to  flow  into  the  country  from 
all  sides ;  the  gold  dust  of  California  from  the 
Pacific,  and  the  coin  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  civil  wars  of  Europe  have  always  furnished 
us  with  the  best  portion  of  our  population  from 
abroad.  Those  of  England  have  been  the  means 
of  settling  our  large  Atlantic  states ;  those  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  will  largely  contribute  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 
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TO  LORD  DUDLEY  STUART.— OLD  PANAMA. 


From  the  Examiner,  12tb  Maj. 
DUDLEY   STUART. 


TO   LORD 

My  lord,  I  am  quite  unknown  to  you  ;  not  so 
your  lordship  to  me,  or  to  any  man  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe  who  is  interested  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  humanity.     A  letter  from  General  Bern 
to  you  is  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  mine.     With- 
out preamble,  may  I  suggest  the  propriety  and  the 
practicability  of  raising  a  subsidy,  however  small, 
in  aid  of  the  Hungarians  1     I  myself  am  willing 
and  ready  to  subscribe  for  thirty  pounds  at  the 
commencement ;  the  money  shall  be  paid,  wherever 
I  am  directed,  on  the  1st  of  July.     Before  that 
time  I  anxiously  hope  that  many  thousand  may  be 
contributed ;  at  all  events,  that  something  worth 
sending  may  be  in  readiness  to  be  sent.     People 
there  are,  in  great  numbers,  who  excuse  to  them- 
selves and  one  another  their  parsimony  on  such 
occasions,  and  who  ask  us  reproachfully  whether 
there  are  no  objects  for  our  charity  nearer  home. 
Do  they  act  upon  their  own  suggestion  ?     Do  they 
give  a  quarter  or  even  a  tenth  of  their  income  to 
the  necessities  of  their  neighbors  ?     If  they  do, 
which  they  do  not,  even  then  they  fall  greatly  short 
of  what  equity,  humanity,  and  Christianity,  imper- 
atively demand.     But  for  myself  I  will  speak  out 
plainly.     I  am  of  opinion  that  a  single  man  like 
Washington,  like  Koziusko,  like  Kossuth,  like 
Bem,  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the  world 
than  twenty  or  thirty  or  any  other  quantity  of 
millions,  I  will  not  say  such  as  the  Irish,  for  that 
would  seem  invidious,  but  such  as  the  Portuguese, 
the  Spaniards,  or  the  French.     What  great  prin- 
ciple are  these  nations  working  out  ?     What  ben- 
efit is  to  be  expected  from  them,  proximate  or  re- 
mdte,  to  any  portion  of  mankind  ?     It  is  in  Hun- 
gary, and   in  Hungary  alone,  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  has  burnt  purely,  brightly,  and  ardently, 
six  hundred  years.     The  Hungarians  now  demand 
'the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions  on  which  they 
offered  the  sceptre  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria.*    The 
late  emperor   swore  to  observe  and    to  maintain 
them.     He  would  not  have  broken  his  promise  ; 
but  his  ministers  came  in  and  broke  it  for  him. 
They  who  know  the  character  of  the  present  em- 
peror, and  who  have  seen  much  of  him  in  private, 
represent  him  to  me  as  a  young  man  possessed  of 
many  virtues,  conciliating,  honorable,  and  humane. 
Certainly  it  was  not  by  his  invitation,  or  with  his 
desire,  that  the  Russians  are  now  advancing  to 
suppress  the  free  institutions  of  central  Europe. 
No  less  certainly  was  it  with  the  desire  and  by 
the  invitation  of  the  King  of  Prussia.     When  he 
was  prince  royal  he  was  the  avowed  adversary  of 
the  constitutions  which  the  king  had  promised  his 
subjects.     In  the  hour  of  danger  and  detection  he 
changed  his  tone,  but  never  his  sentiments.     When 
he  published  his  declaration  that,  if  the  Russians 
advanced  to  the  frontier  he  would  march  against 
them  at  the  head  of  his  army,  I  most  earnestly  en- 
treated the  popular  power  at  Frankfort  to  oppose 
it,  well  knowing  the  man's  perfidy. 

My  lord,  we  are  at  the  commencement  of  a 
*  This  was  writtea  before  the  dethronement. 


cmeller  and  longer  war  than  history  has  recorded ; 
a  war  of  civilization  against  barbarism,  of  freedom 
against  despotism,  of  nations  against  cabinets. 
Unhappily,  no  two  peoples  have  confidence  in  each 
other.  France  has  been  playing  in  Sicily  the 
game  she  played  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Spain, 
with  similar  success.  We  may  and  must  be  as 
peace  with  her ;  but  no  alliance,  no  treaty.  lu 
twenty  months,  or  earlier,  she  will  again  see  the 
Russians  on  her  frontier,  and  perhaps  for  within  it. 
Russia  is  the  only  rich  government  in  the  world. 
At  last  she  has  formed  a  commissariat ;  nothing 
else  was  wanting  to  the  efliciency  of  her  armies. 
If  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  she  found  it  not  diffi- 
cult to  bring  into  the  field  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  marching  through  countries  exhausted  of 
provisions  by  other  armies  more  numerous,  she 
will  now  find  it  easy  enough  to  supply  three  armies, 
each  as  great,  with  infinite  reserves.  The  oligar- 
chies of  Austria  and  Phissia  will  open  their  for- 
tresses and  magazines  to  her,  and  the  Baltic  and 
the  Danube  are  her  high-roads.  So  vast  a  calamity 
as  the  invasion  of  Germany  and  Hungary  by  the 
Russians  is  not  to  be  averted.  The  natural  death 
of  Tzars  and  Tzarinas  may  befall  the  Emperor 
Alexander  too  late  :  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  but 
from  the  virtue  and  valor  of  such  patriots  as  Kos- 
suth and  Bem.  Low  as  is  the  ebb  of  public  spirit 
in  England — lower  than  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second — generosity  and  munificence  have  not 
been  stranded  in  the  mud  with  it.  The  contact 
of  a  Napier  has  galvanized  the  half-dead  ;  let  us 
turn  them  round  on  their  sides,  and  perhaps  they 
may  hear  the  cries  of  victory  from  Vienna. 
I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 


CorrMpondeoce  of  the  Jonroal  of  Commercfl: 
OLD   PANAMA. 

Panama,  April  22,  1849. 
I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  residence  of  foor 
days  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Panama. 
Messrs.  Fry,  Bell,  Vandervoort,  and  myself,  took 
a  tent,  and  cooking  utensils,  and  camped  on  the 
site  of  the  city,  near  a  small  river.  The  city 
covered  a  large  plain,  about  twelve  feet  above 
high  water  mark,  and  was  built  mostly  of  stone 
and  brick.  But  you  had  best  search  for  some 
historical  description  of  the  city,  as  it  was  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  now  is. 
A  forest  now  covers  the  whole  plain,  a  heary 
growth  of  timber,  something  I'ko  a  maple  forest 
in  Maine,  and  a  thick  underbrush,  so  that  walls 
now  standing,  say  thirty  to  seventy  feet  high, 
cannot  be  seen  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  in  many 
instances  fifly  feet.  Immense  blocks  of  buildings, 
half  fallen  down,  and  sections  of  walls,  peering 
up  among  the  trunks  of  trees,  form  a  striking  pic- 
ture to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  One  immense 
cathedral  is  standing,  except  one  end  which  has 
tumbled  in.  Within  its  walls  stands  a  cotton- 
wood  tree,  measuring  eighteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, of  great  height ;  and  on  one  of  the  arches, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  grows  a  tree,  some  thirty 
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feet  high.  One  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  is  supported 
by  a  large  tree  which  has  grown  exactly  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  sent  dovm  its  roots  on  either  side 
into  the  ground,  forming  a  perfect  Van  Burenite  ; 
and  this  stone  wall  stands  per  force^  with  a  heavy 
tree  astride  of  it.  Old  cisterns  and  wells  half 
caved  in  are  scattered  around.  The  only  tower 
standing  is  one  hundred  feet  by  forty  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  thirty  at  the  top,  the  walls  seven 
feet  thick,  of  solid  brick  and  stone  masonry,  evi- 
dently a  watch-tower,  as  there  are  loop-holes,  out 
of  which  to  fire  upon  an  enemy.  There  was  once 
a  stone  winding  staircase  up  the  inside  of  the  tow- 
er, but  it  has  felt  the  hand  of  time,  and  tumbled 
down,  except  about  twelve  feet.  Small  trees  are 
growing  on  top  of  the  tower,  and  vines  running 
around  and  up  its  sides,  so  as  to  make  it  look  like 
a  growing  mass.  This  city,  once  so  wealthy  and 
populous,  is  now  the  abode  of  wild  beasts,  which 
have  driven  man  from  its  vicinity.  We  saw  tigers, 
alligators,  deer,  wild  boar,  monkeys,  snakes,  igu- 
anos,  squirrels,  cormorants,  owls,  pigeons,  doves, 
parrots,  bats,  and  any  quantity  of  brickbats.  In 
our  ramble  among  the  ruins,  a  tiger  sprang  from 
a  tree  within  fifty  feet  of  me,  and  ran  as  though 
Barnum  was  after  him.  Other  tracks  we  discov- 
ered, where  they  pass  through  the  deserted  arches 
unmolested.  Is  it  not  strange  that  such  a  city, 
within  seven  miles  of  the  present  Panama,  should 
so  soon  have  been  so  completely  destroyed  and 
overgrown,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  discover 
where  the  streets  were,  or  to  what  use  the  build- 
ings were  appropriated,  and  to  be  the  fixed  abode 
of  wild  beasts  of  prey  ?  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  ignorant  the  natives  are  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tory and  localities  of  the  pld  city.  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  a  man  to  go  as  a  guide.  We 
pitched  our  tent  near  the  arch  crossing  the  river, 
on  the  road  to  Gorgona  and  Cruces.  The  arch  is 
nearly  perfect.  Mr.  Bell  is  an  ornithologist  of 
some  note  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Fry  a  scientific 
gentleman,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Fry  &  Shaw, 
mathematical  instrument-makers  in  New  York  city. 
A  pleasant  party  of  us. 

They  shot  game,  and  I  assisted  the  servant  to 
put  it  in  "  pot-pie"  order,  for  the  mutual  suste- 
nance of  the  party.  Mr.  Bell,  on  an  excursion 
after  birds,  fell  in  with  two  wild  hogs  and  their 
pigs.  He  blazed  away,  with  a  charge  of  No.  8 
shot,  and  killed  the  pig  aimed  at,  when  the  old 
boar  made  a  grab  at  him,  and  he  barely  escaped  a 
serious  encounter,  by  turning,  not  only  his  thoughts 
upwards,  but  his  corporation  after  them,  in  double 
quick  time,  up  the  nearest  tree,  gun  in  hand ;  but 
before  he  could  charge  his  piece  with  buckshot, 
the  animals  took  to  their  heels,  gnashing  their 
tusks  in  an  interesting  manner.  That  same  pig 
made  the  best  dinner  I  ever  sat  down  to.  I  picked 
up  a  terrapin  without  an  owner,  and  friend  Fry 
killed  several  pigeons  and  squirrels  ;  and  on  our 
return  to  the  tent,  our  boy  had  a  six  foot  alligator 
tied  up  to  a  stick  of  wood.  This  we  considered 
a  great  day's  work ,  and  Mr.  Brinsmade  fortunate- 


ly arrived  on  a  visit,  just  in  time  to  help  us  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  plunder,  bringing  with  him 
Mr.  Eigenbrot ;  and  such  a  dinner  is  not  often 
laid  before  a  keen  appetite,  as  we  then  and  there 
enjoyed.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Vandervooft 
fired  at  a  tiger,  and  missed  him,  within  a  hundred 
rods  of  our  tent ;  but  Mr.  Bell  made  up  for  it  by 
shooting  a  nine-foot  snake,  much  like  a  whip- 
snake,  but  without  fangs ;  at  least,  we  could  not 
discover  any,  though  our  guide  went  half  way 
into  convulsions  with  fear  that  we  should  be  bit- 
ten and  killed  by  examining  his  jaws.  In  follow- 
ing up  old  Panama  river,  I  found  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  agate,  blood-stone,  and  chalcedony,  which 
I  send  you  by  the  bearer. 

Friday  morning,  at  daybreak,  20th,  our  native 
boy  came  in  with  the  intelligence  that  a  deer  was 
near  us.  Bell  and  Vandervoort  took  their  guns 
and  went  in  pursuit ;  but  instead  of  the  deer,  they 
saw  a  large  tiger  that  had  been  following  it.  Bell 
snapped  at  him  with  a  charge  of  buckshot,  but  his 
gun  missed  fire.  Vandervoort  fired  a  rifle-ball, 
and  missed  him,  or  slightly  wounded  him. 

Yesterday,  Saturday  morning,  21st,  Mr.  Bell 
killed  a  large  boar,  and  brought  him  in,  without 
accident.  They  are  a  curious  animal,  witli  fero- 
cious tusks  and  teeth,  no  tail,  rather  a  fox  color, 
having  a  musk-bag,  or  teat,  on  the  top  of  the 
rump,  which  it  is  unpleasant  to  disturb.  This  is 
used  as  a  means  of  defence,  the  same  as  a  certain 
other  little  animal  we  wot  of  would  do.  That 
nuisance  removed,  the  flesh  of  the  young  boar  is 
delicious  ;  the  elder  ones,  rather  strong  in  flavor. 
We  brought  the  large  one  in  last  night,  and  our 
landlord  is  to  give  us  a  Sunday  dinner  oflf  from  it 
to-day.  It  is  about  half  grown,  and  we  think 
will  cook  up  well.  We  remained  from  Tuesday 
morning  to  Saturday  evening,  and  a  more  pleas- 
ant, exciting  week  I  never  passed.  Perhaps  I 
shidl  try  it  again  next  week,  if  no  steamer  ar- 
rives, which  we  fear  will  be  the  case.  I  have 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  past  history  of 
Panama,  but  cannot  find  a  man  or  book  here  that 
can  give  me  any  information  of  the  time  the  city 
was  founded,  or  when  and  how  destroyed.  There 
are  no  such  records  here.  I  believe  it  was  sacked, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Buccaneers,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants put  to  the  sword. 

M.  C. 
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Pbospkctus. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  faTor- 
ably  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  laree,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  out  while  thus  extending  our 
seo|)e  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants'  of  the  American  reader. 

TIte  elal)orate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburrk^ 
Quarterly f  and  other  Reviews;  and  Blackioood^a  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  Hnd  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Speciator^ 
the  sparkling  Eraminer,  the  judicious  AtheruBumt  the 
busy  and  industrious  LUerary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chria- 
tittn  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UniversUu,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser'a,  TaU%  Aintworth%  Hood%  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers*  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
*i$e  of  the  thunder  of  Tne  Timea,  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies.  -* 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
Into  our  neighborhood  ;  ana  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchanu,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
til  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 

Terms. — ^The  Livnva  Aob  is  published  every  Saiur- 
dav,  by  E.  Littcll  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Bmm- 
field  sts.,  Boston;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  lie 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attenaea  to.  f^To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
uddreaaedto  the  ojke  ofpvhlieationf  as  aboTe. 

C^tite,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
ibllows : — 

Four  oopies  (or       ...       .    120  00. 

Nine      "      «         ....    $4000. 

Tw«iv«««      «         ....    96000. 

Compiete  seta,  in  twenty  volnmes,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1S49,  handsomelv  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are 
for  sale  at  forty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  nnmbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  tiave,  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  their  value. 

Btncfif^.— W«  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  genemlly  give  them  bound  volumes  in 
exchange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding 
b  60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  then  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
Tolnmes. 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  in 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  gov- 
selves,  but  liecanse  the  nations  seem  to  be  hasleoiBg. 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  sUte  of 
things,  which  the  merely  politicafprophet  cannot  compote 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonizatioa, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
nnd  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  onr  selecUons ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  veij  folly 
acquaint  our  readera  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afidirs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  UKoing  Age  desirable  is 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  tke  movement— \o  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law> 
yere,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
icisure—it  is  still  a  stronger  ohJect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cfhildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed femily.  We  say  indupenaabU,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  Uste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  Airaishing  a  sufficient  snp^ 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
muat  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  '  , 
ehaf,"  by  providing'; 
by  a  large  collection  « 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may'prodnce  a  woric 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  It  wiU 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  poblic  taste. 

Agendea.—We  are  desinras  of  making 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the 
tion  ol  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal 


will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  cnr respond  oo  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  as  ondoobtad  leftr- 
ences. 

Posf^gpe.—When  sent  with  the  eover  on,  tlie  Liriag 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pimphh^ 
at  Ah  cenu.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  cones 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  la  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  oewsfOMr 
postage,  (U  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to :~ 

A  newspnper  is  "any  printed  puhlicatioo,  issoed  ia 
nnmben,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  wad. 
published  at  short,  ststed  intervals  of  not  more  thea  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  |»aiis.— Focf  och  as  prefer  it  in  thet  IbrB,  ika 
Living  Age  is  pot  up  in  monthly  parts,  ooBtaiaing  foar  er 
five  weekly  nnmben.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  gnat 
advantage  in  oompariaon  with  otiier  work^  contniniMr  £a 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  toe  ouutemee. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  Iresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  ports  is  aboot  14 
cents.  The  volumea  are  published  qnarterlj,  each  volome 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


Wasmkotom,  S7  Dbc.,  IStt. 

Or  all  the  Periodical  Jonmals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  In  this  coontry,  thto 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  tne  corrent  literature  of  Ike 
English  langnage,  but  this  by  iu  immense  extent  and  comprehension  ladodes  a  portraiture  of  the  hnoiaB  mind  ia 
Ike  vtmost  ezpaasloa  of  the  present  age.  J.  ^  ATk^ft^ 
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From  the  Edinliarffh  R«vi«w,  April. 
PoStisehe  Briefe  und  OutrakterisHken  aus  der  Deut- 
schen  Gegenwart.    Berlin,  1849. 


There  ia  an  end,  for  the  present  at  least,  of 
the  annual  production  of  an  average  of  ten  thou- 
sand new  German  books  at  the  Leipsic  fair.  Works 
which  might  justly  claim  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  which  literature  and  science  are  anxiously  ex- 
pecting, such,  for  example,  as  the  correspondence 
between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  lie  dormant  for  want 
of  a  publisher.  The  truth  is,  that  everybody  is 
now  too  anxious  to  care  about  reading,  and  the 
great  problem  of  present  life  presses  too  heavily 
to  permit  even  the  German  mind  to  live  in  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  past  or  the  visions  of  the  future. 
It  is  not  that  external  danger  threatens  life  oi  prop- 
erty, or  that,  except  during  some  momentary  con- 
vulsions, the  ordinary  surface  of  society  may  not 
be  well  preserved ;  but  the  consciousness  is  every- 
where visible  that  a  new  order  of  things  has  come, 
and  that  their  world,  at  least,  has  made  no  prepa- 
ration to  receive  it.  No  great  men  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  before  it  and  prepare  for  its  advent ; 
no  political  habits  have  been  engendered  to  teach 
the  value  of  moderation  in  action  ;  and  no  political 
economy  has  been  taught,  to  illustrate  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  social  life,  and  to  define  the 
limits  of  possible  legisl ation .  Revolution  has  come 
upon  the  most  instructed,  the  most  literate,  the 
most  thoughtful  people  of  the  world — and  it  is 
left  to  provide  itself  as  it  can,  and  to  destroy  more 
than  it  uses  or  requires. 

The  moral  of  these  circumstances,  however  pal- 
pable, is  by  no  means  trite  or  superfluous.     Men 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  speak  of  nations  being 
prepared  for  liberal  institutions  before  they  obtain 
'  them,  of  something  which  was  to  be  the  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  political  catechumen,  of 
some  moral  and  intellectual  foundation  to  be  laid, 
upon  which  the  political  edifice  was  to  rise  in  pro- 
portionate and  orderly  beauty,  that  it  is  well  that 
so  clear  an  example  has  been  exhibited  of  the  in- 
competency of  any  but  political  culture  to  adapt 
mankind  to  the  duties  and  capacities  of  politick 
life.     The  old  analogy,  of  learning  to  swim  with- 
out going  into  the  water,  remains  accurately  cor- 
rect ;  for  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  constitu- 
tional government  is  to  teach  men  to  govern  them- 
selves— and  this  is  to  be  learned  by  experience 
alone.     Neither  man  nor  nation  can  be  taught  self- 
control  ;  and  the  processes  and  the  conditions  by 
which  the  result  is  obtained  are  as  complicated  and 
as  mysterious,  in  the  national,  as  in  the  individual 
mind.     Every  moment  in  the  world's  history  is 
the  result  of  all  preceding  time  ;  and  no  science 
of  cause  and  effect  can  trace  out  what  a  people 
may,  or  may  not  become. 
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We  would  not,  however,  undervalue  the  indi- 
rect consequences  of  a  high  condition  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  in  facilitating  and  per- 
fecting liberal  institutions.  Although  the  enor- 
mous knowledge  and  unlimited  speculation  of  the 
Germans  appear  lo  be  of  small  service  to  them  in 
resolving  their  political  difficulties,  yet  it  would 
be  most  superficial  to  disbelieve  that  the  indirect 
influences  which  they  exercise  on  the  minds  of 
politicians,  must  in  the  main  be  advantageous.  We 
do  not  anticipate,  with  Heine,*  that  German  phi- 
losophy will  lead  on  to  practical  results  even  more 
terrible,  and  to  dispositions  even  more  implacable, 
than  did  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau  in  France.  If, 
indeed,  a  few  desperate  professors  had  it  all  their 
own  way,  the  Kantian  might  work  the  same  havoc 
in  the  region  of  facts  that  he  had  done  in  the  re- 
gion of  ideas  ;  and  turn  up  the  very  ground  of 
European  life,  to  root  out  the  traces  of  the  past ; 
— the  transcendentalist  might  regard  all  the  con- 
fusion and  suffering  which  he  caused,  as  phenom- 
ena absolutely  unimportant  when  compared  with 
the  ideal  to  be  worked  out  by  his  will  ; — and  the 
Hegelian  pantheist  might  identify  himself  with  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  revive  the  madness  of 
the  Berserkers,  in  the  belief  that  out  of  the  fury 
of  the  popular  instincts  would  rise  up  a  purer 
truth  and  a  higher  humanity. 

For,  fortunately,  men  do  not  act  up  to  their  theo- 
ries ;  and,  though  such  mental  habits  may,  and 
probably  will,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  practical  po- 
litical settlement  of  the  North  of  Germany,  yet  there 
is  everything  to  hope  for  from  such  men  as  the 
authors  of  the  book  before  us,  who,  though  they 
look  on  political  life  under  aspects  Uiat  appear  to 
us  Englishmen  somewhat  theoretical  and  sentimen- 
tal, nevertheless  do  really  understand  the  practical 
conditions  of  the  question,  and  see  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  grapple  with. 

The  chief  vmter  in  this  correspondence  is  M. 
von  Usedom,  a  Pomeranian  nobleman,  who  em- 
ployed his  youth  in  travelling  through  England 
and  France,  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Rome,  then  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Berlin,  and  is  now  Prussian  minister  to  the  Pope. 
His  functions  have  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
most  important  personages  in  Germany  and  Italy  ; 
and  his  remarkable  acuteness  and  justness  of  per- 
ception have  enabled  him  to  form  a  valuable  esti- 
mate of  their  characters  and  designs.  He  writes 
with  an  almost  undiplomatic  frankness  about  men 
and  things ;  and  it  is  a  good  sign  for  Prussia  that 
one  of  her  public  men  can  afford  to  express  himself 
80  openly,  not  only  in  matters  affecting  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  Europe,  but  on  subjects  which 

*  Id  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  "  De  rAUemagne,'* 
which  was  not  reproduced  in  the  German  version. 
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especially  regard  both  the  people  and  the  rulers  of 
his  own  country.  On  some  he  writes  as  a  Prus- 
sian ;  but  generally  his  views  are  those  of  a  true 
German,  understanding  the  needs  and  the  interests 
of  the  common  fatherland. 

Prussia,  Germany,  Italy,  are  the  subjects  of 
these  letters,  which  passed  during  the  last  year 
between  M.  von  Usedom  and  one  or  more  diplo- 
matic friends  ;*  and  we  would  earnestly  recommend 
this  correspondence  to  the  English  reader  as  illus- 
trating those  latent  political  forces,  which  states- 
men with  us  are  so  apt  to  overlook,  and  which  our 
insular  prejudices  make  us  so  unwilling,  and  oflen 
so  unable,  to  understand.  Every  page  of  this 
book  admits  that  the  old  system  has  fallen — not 
from  want  of  able  supporters,  not  from  outward 
attacks,  but  because  the  vital  force  had  lei\  it,  and 
because  it  was  artificially  sustained.  Borne  wrote 
long  ago,  *'  we  shall  have  a  translation  of  the 
French  revolution  into  every  European  language, 
and  each  man's  business  is  to  take  care  and  make 
his  own  better  than  the  original ;"  and  this  is  true, 
— not  from  any  mere  imitation,  but  because  the 
causes  of  the  'French  revolution  exist  in  one  form 
or  another  in  every  continental  state.  When  kings 
have  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  their  people, 
and  aristocracies  their  consideration  and  their 
wealth,  the  political  prudence  which  maintains  the 
one  or  the  other  can  only  be  an  efficient  barrier 
against  revolution  in  countries  where  political  edu- 
cation has  been  widely  diffused.  The  advantages 
of  these  institutions,  as  such,  are  incomprehensible 
to  a  people  who  have  never  thought  of  institutions 
at  all,  but  have  supported  and  endured  tliese  supe- 
riorities merely  from  reverential  sentiment  or  phys- 
ical fear.  And  this  is  exactly  the  difficulty  in 
which  Europe  is  now  placed,  by  the  blind  indis- 
cretion of  those  who  let  the  old  springs  of  action 
wear  away  and  provided  nothing  for  the  coming 
shock. 

In  a  previous  article,  (Jan.  1846,)  especially  di- 
rected to  the  case  of  Prussia,  we  foreshadowed 
the  great  dangers  which  beset  that  country  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  late  and 
tlie  indecision  of  the  present  sovereign.  The  delay 
and  circumspection,  that  appeared  to  many  a  high 
political  prudence,  seemed  to  us  pregnant  with 
danger,  and  every  day  that  passed  withoi^t  a  con- 
stitutional relation  being  established  between  the 
piince  and  the  people,  an  incalculable  loss.  Who 
can  say,  whether  the  ultimate  success  which,  not- 
withstanding all  flux  and  reflux,  will,  we  believe, 
attend  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  will  not  be  owing  to  the  con- 
cessions, however  tardy,  which  introduced  parlia- 
mentary rights  and  responsibilities  among  the 
people  of  Prussia  ? 


♦  Very  interesting  to  us  fs  the  recognition  by  one  of  these 
correspondents,  of  tnc  worth  of  the  nistorical  writings  of 
Mr.  Carly]e.  They  do  not,  he  says,  represent  a  mere 
mao  of  the  surface  over  which  the  writer  moves,  but  re- 
veal the  secret  wells  and  depths,  the  volcanic  workings  of 
nature,  which  the  historical  surrace  only  conceals.  "  I  do 
DOt  know  whether  to  call  him  the  great  physiologist  or 
physiogomisl  of  History— he  is  both."  (P.  63.) 


It  is  from  these  feelings,  that  we  cannot  agree 
with  M.  von  Usedom^s  estimate  of  the  late  king. 
He  admits  that,  in  all  questions  of  European  poli- 
cy, the  king  regarded  himself  and  his  ministers  as 
hardly  competent  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  that 
Vienna  was  consulted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  be 
allows  that  the  belief  of  Prince  Mettemich  that 
any  development  of  political  freedom  and  national 
independence  would  be  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  was  the  cause  of  the  repres- 
sion of  all  constitutional  spirit  in  Prussia,  and  of 
the  consequent  growth  of  unmitigated  democracy  ; 
and  he  excuses  the  author  of  these  great  evils  to 
his  country,  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  or  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life  to 
cast  oflfthe  bonds  of  the  old  system,  and  to  adopt 
a  free  and  German  policy.*  His  simplicity  of  life 
and  character — his  administrative  industry — his 
profound  reverence  for  established  law — well  de- 
serve the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  people : 
— assuredly,  however,  it  can  be  no  vindication  of 
his  memory,  as  a  sovereign,  to  say  that  he  sub- 
jected to  a  foreign  dynastic  policy  not  only  the  in- 
dependent position  of  his  nation,  but  the  internal 
constitution  to  which,  ever  since  1610,  his  word 
was  pledged.  To  the  very  last  he  adhered  to  the 
theory  of  the  "  essentially  limited  understanding 
of  a  subject,"  which  has  now  become  the  prover- 
bial formula  of  the  former  state  of  things.f 

Of  the  present  king  M.  von  Usedom  writes 
with  the  reserve  due  to  his  own  position  and  to 
the  great  task  in  which  that  sovereign  is  now  en- 
gaged, and  yet  without  adulation.  He  describes 
him  as  having  placed  himself,  in  youth,  in  open 
opposition  to  the  existing  political  system ;  but  as 
having  somewhat  modified  this  disposition,  rather 
out  of  reverential  feeling  (Pietdt)  towards  his 
father  than  from  any  growing  favor  towards  des- 
potism. A  tendency  towards  idealization  always 
inclined  him  to  a  large  and  liberal  view  ;  and 
he  found  compensation  for  what  he  may  have 
made  himself  believe  to  be  the  necessary  restric- 
tions of  Prussia,  in  a  full  and  ardent  sympathy 
with  that  idea  of  German  nationality  which 
had  been  baptized  with  the  blood  of  Leipsic,  and 
confirmed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Burschenscbaf- 
ten.  Suppressed  by  Austria  and  her  influences  at 
that  period,  this  project  has  now  assumed  an  im- 
portant reality,  which  it  may  suit  certain  parties 
to  assail  by  violence  or  ridicule ;  but  which  no 
demonstration  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  it 
— no  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  or  extrava- 

♦  How  complete  was  the  subjection  of  Prussia  to  Aa»- 
tria  under  the  old  system,  is  apparent  by  the  words  wbich 
Grumbkow,  the  minister  of  Frederic  William  the  First, 
addressed  to  Seckendorfi*:  "  11  nous  faut  foujours  quel- 
qu'un  qui  nous  TOuverne  et  en  tout  cas  il  vaut  mieux  qiw 
ce  soit  vous."  [We  must  always  have  someliody  to  eov- 
em  us  ;  and  it  is  always  better  for  you  to  do  it.]  The 
last  patent  act  of  this  fatal  influence  was  the  destmctio« 
of  the  independence  of  Cracow  ;  which  a  statesman  has 
designated  "the  Jena  of  Prussian  diplomacy." 

t  P'rom  Ihe  reproof  given  in  1837  by  the  minister  Ro- 
chow  to  the  Burgomaster  of  the  busy  town  of  Elt*iof, 
(which  seems  tO'take  an  especial  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  other  couuiries,)  who  had  spoken  in  public  agaiasltlM 
suppression  of  the  HauoveriaD  constitution. 
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giuices  of  aome  of  its  advocates — ^nor,  indeed,  a 
failure  for  the  present — or  likely  to  cast  out  of 
the  future  history  of  Europe. 

It  is  surely  strange  that  Eaglishmen,  even  of 
professedly  liberal  politics,  have  used — with  re- 
spect to  the  struggle  for  independence  and  national 
rights  now  going  on  in  several  countries — lan- 
guage which,  if  followed  by  corresponding  action, 
would  not  only  erase  patriotism  from  the  list  of 
virtues,  but  would  hold  passive  resistance  to  the 
tyranny,  even  of  a  foreign  power,  to  be  the  first 
of  duties.  Filmer  has  been  outdone  by  modem 
English  statesmen,  speaking  of  Sicily  and  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Men  to  whom  the  people  of  this  country 
have  owed  the  most  earnest  appeals  and  the  wisest 
reasonings  in  the  cause  of  the  purification  and  per- 
fection of  our  long-won  freedom,  have  risen  as  the 
insulters  of  nations  struggling  for  the  first  elements 
of  civil  liberty.  So  that,  with  such  singular  per- 
version of  judgment  in  high  places,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  efibrts  of  independent  na- 
tions to  procure  constitutional  rights,  and  still  less 
that  the  yearnings  of  the  distracted  members  of  a 
nominal  nationality  towards  their  formation  as  an 
integral  reality,  should  be  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  with  contempt,  by  persons  so  careless 
to  be  well  informed  in  foreign  politics  as  the  ma- 
jority of  our  countrymen. 

All  that  time  has  brought  to  light  of  the  more 
confidential  transactions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
has  gone  far  to  vindicate  Lord  Londonderry  from 
the  imputation  of  taking  a  willing  share  in  those 
repressions  of  national  and  constitutional  liber- 
ties which  weakened  and  damnified  that  great 
compact.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  best  security 
for  peace  was  to  make  war  perilous  and  difficult ; 
thus  his  chief  object  was  to  give  each  independent 
state  the  best  military  frontier  possible.  In  this 
sense,  Lombardy  was  sacrificed — notwithstanding 
the  solemn  personal  assurance  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it — for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Austria  a  bulwark  against  France  ;  and  thus,  too, 
the  attempt  was  made,  though  fruitlessly,  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  Poland  between  Russia  and 
Germany.  England,  indeed,  great  as  was  her 
moral  influence,  had  no  physical  force  to  bring  to 
bear  against  the  united  powers  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia ;  and,  as  afterwards  occurred f  they 
became  far  too  strong  for  us  to  control  any  injus- 
tice or  violence  they  might  choose  to  commit. 
When,  in  the  words  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  those 
three  nations  '*  were  to  be  governed  as  three 
branches  of  one  family,"  and  the  French  govern- 
ment had  every  inclination  to  adopt  the  same  pol- 
icy, it  was  most  difficult  for  any  foreign  minister 
to  avoid  placing  this  country  in  a  position  in 
which  it  might  have  received  insults  it  could  not 
avenge.  Lord  Londonderry  protested  against  the 
abrogation  of  the  Sicilian  constitution  in  stronger 
words  than  any  Lord  Palmerston  has  used  during 
the  last  year  ;  yet,  having  declared  that  the  Prince 
Regent  would  not  permit  the  act,  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  accept  it.     Mr.  Canning^s  posi- 


tion was  equally  difficult ;  and  it  required  a  most 
careful  policy  to  steer  between  the  banded  powers 
of  northern  and  central  Europe  and  the  energetic 
demands  of  men  like  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
and  others,  who  urged  the  armed  intervention  of 
England,  and  seemed  supported  by  public  opinion. 
What,  then,  is  the  reason  and  the  meaning  of  the 
present  identification  of  English  interests  with 
the  attempts  at  reaction  against  national  rights 
and  constitutional  principles  throughout  Europe? 
Why  is  the  minister  unscrupulously  attacked, 
who  has  labored — and,  as  yet,  successfully,  to 
avert  a  European  war,  and  to  permit  to  states  in 
peril  of  anarchy  at  least  some  possible  basis  of 
organic  reconstructipn  ?  Why  is  it  forgotten  that 
he  has  used  the  large  means  of  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed, to  warn  govemmento  of  the  dangers  which 
he  saw  were  inevitable,  an^  to  implore  them,  by 
timely  concession,  to  mitigate  the  disasters  which 
they  could  not  avoid  ?  If  we  had  the  trust  in  our 
national  institutions  we  so  glibly  express,  we 
should  surely  rejoice  in  having  been  selected  by 
Providence  as  the  model  of  free  and  orderly  gov- 
ernment to  mankind ;  and  if  we  comprehended  them 
aright,  we  should  see  that  it  is  the  expansiveness 
of  our  constitution  which  has  saved  it,  and  that  it 
is  the  unyielding  systematic  nature  of  the  conti^ 
nental  governments  which  has  proved  their  ruin. 

Germany  is  under  the  influence  of  two  emo- 
tions, both  long  repressed — and  it  is  the  simul- 
taneous expression  of  both  which  produces  so 
much  confusion  and  embarrassment.  The  subjects 
of  the  separate  states  desire  independent  freedom 
through  the  means  of  representative  institutions ; 
and  the  German  people  are  calling  for  a  United 
Grermany.  Each  of  these  organizations  would 
surely  give  work  enough  in  its  own  day — and 
German  statesmen  have  now  to  construct  them  both 
together,  if  at  all.  A  tremendous  task,  almost 
beyond  itie  power  of  man  !  For  they  have  to  do 
this  with  scanty  means  and  poor  materials,  with 
habits  of  honest  but  servile  administration,  and 
without  that  spirit  of  political  concession  which 
the  custom  of  fireedom  alone  can  give.  Honor  then 
to  those  that  succeed,  and  no  disgrace  to  those 
that  fail !  There  are  processes  which  time  re- 
serves for  his  own  work ;  and  he  jealously  throws 
down,  in  his  daily  course,  the  best  attempts  to  erect 
by  sudden  efforts  what  he  himself  intends  to  build 
slowly  and  strongly,  for  the  use  of  ages  to  come. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  which  enthusiastic 
men  trace  out  a  figure  of  German  unity  not  quite 
recognized  by  history,  ceased,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, even  to  act  as  an  effective  federal  bond. 
That  great  division  completely  separated  the  north 
from  the  south ;  and  the  victories  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  establishing  a  kingdom  of  free  opinion  in 
religious  matters,  averted  the  German  mind  from 
the  notion  of  a  central  power,  which  it  could  not 
as  yet  conceive  to  exist  an3rwhere  but  at  Vienna. 
The  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  lesser  states 
thus  became  a  necessity,  which  all  the  despotic 
liberalism  of  Joseph  II.  could  not  obviate.  Aus- 
tria, too,  more  than  once  increased  her  own  do- 
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DiinionB  by  the  sacrifice  of  territories  which  it  was 
not  hers  to  dispose  of,  and  thus  entirely  lost  the 
character  of  a  protector.  The  advantages  also  of 
a  multiplicity  of  states  could  not  be  overlooked. 
Provincial  towns  were  here  cities ;  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  social  life  were  multiplied  in  a 
proportionate  extent.  Libraries,  picture  galleries, 
theatres,  academies,  and,  above  all,  universities, 
abounded  as  in  no  other  country ;  and  the  upper 
classes  found  a  compensation  for  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  fractional  states,  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  offices  and  dignities  distributed  among 
themselves.  For  one  man  whose  ambition  was 
thwarted  by  the  limited  area  he  could  command, 
ten  were  satisfied  with  an  importance  which  in 
a  great  kingdom  they  could  hardly  have  acquired, 
It  required  the  French  invasion  to  expose  the  de- 
cay of  national  feeling  end  its  consequences.  The 
bravery  and  discipline  c€  the  Austrian  army,  and 
the  devotion  of  princely  and  noble  personages,  could 
not  save  Vienna.  The  far-famed  military  spirit  of 
Prussia,  supported  by  the  ardor  which  inspired 
Arndt  and  Korner,  could  not  protect  Berlin.  It 
required  years  of  foreign  occupation,  insult,  and 
oppression  to  arouse  the  common  German  feeling, 
which  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  at  length  recovered 
the  national  independence.  Terrible  experience ! 
The  political  divisions  of  Germany  had  laid  her 
open  to  the  invasion  and  rule  of  the  stranger, 
though  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  powers  of  which 
regular  governments  and  established  authorities 
can  dispose ;  while  the  unity  of  France  had  pre- 
served her  independence  even  in  the  crisis  of 
anarchy,  and  had  enabled  her  at  once  to  regain 
her  social  order  and  to  dictate  to  Europe. 

Yet  no  sooner  was  peace  restored  to  Germany, 
than  the  princes  combined  to  destroy  the  very 
spirit  which  had  saved  the  country  and  themselves. 
The  titular  Roman  empire  had  been  abolished— 
the  diet  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  power  and 
responsibility — and  not  only  indifierence  but  per- 
secution awaited  those  who  could  not  abandon  the 
hope  for  which  they  had  risked  life  itself.  As 
long  as  the  Germans  had  fought  for  their  dynasties 
they  had  |)een  defeated  ;  when  they  fought  for  Ger- 
many they  were  victorious.  This,  however,  it  suited 
the  powers  to  forget ;  and  while  the  Holy  Alliance 
attempted  to  bind  the  princes  in  one  bond  of  com- 
mon interest^  it  utterly  neglected  the  union  of  the 
people.  Still  the  sentiment  went  on,  in  associ- 
ations open  and  secret,  in  poetical  and  historical 
literature,  in  occasional  storms  of  frantic  violence, 
sometimes  in  flagrant  crime. 

The  state  of  feeling  generated  in  Germany  by 
the  conferences  at  Carlsbad  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  diet  are  admirably  illustrated  by 
the  work  of  Professor  Gorres  on  '*  Germany  and 
the  Revolution,"  *  which — proceeding,  as  it  did, 
from  a  man  of  a  pure,  devotional,  spirit — shows 
what  must  have  been  the  political  excitement  of 
the  time,  which  could  make  such  a  person  speak 
of  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue  as  an  act,  not 

*  Excellently  translated  into  English,  in  1820,  by  Mr. 
Black. 


indeed  Christian,  but  of  a  heathen  virtue  ''  which 
God  sometimes  stirs  up  to  punish  Christian  hy- 
pocrisy." Examining,  at  that  period,  the  pros- 
pects of  a  German  revolution,  he  writes : — *'  In 
addition  to  the  ideas  from  whose  agitation  France 
underwent  a  complete  change,  we  have  one  pe- 
culiar to  ourselves,  namely,  that  of  unity;  and 
such  an  increase  of  the  fermenting  matter  must 
necessarily  give  rise  to  a  stronger  fermentation ;" 
and  he  implores  the  governing  powers  to  do  all  tliey 
can  to  effect  these  purposes  by  a  gradual  trans- 
formation ;  for  **  things  are  not  so  ordered,  that  any 
party  may  first  try  any  other  course,  and  then,  at 
last,  when  things  come  to  an  extremity,  fall  back 
on  that  which  was  the  wiser  and  the  better.  When 
events  have  once  reached  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, all  appeal  is  vain,  all  discourse  is  fruitless. 
No  one  then  stops  to  ask  afler  consequences.*' 
The  author  of  a  book  containing  such  council  was, 
of  course,  persecuted ;  but  even  in  his  lifetime, 
the  Providence  that  rules  the  world  has  vindicated 
his  sagacity ;  and  if  the  very  worst  of  his  pre- 
dictions are  not  realized,  it  ijB  because,  in  some 
partial  instances,  preparation  has  been  made  for 
the  coming  day. 

The  Austrian  policy  was  avowedly  one  of  re- 
pression, both  for  the  national* and  constitutional 
feelings  in  Germany.  Through  the  intricate  net- 
work of  its  eniployis,  and  by  the  presence  of  its 
immense  army,  a  temporary  security — and,  in 
many  provinces,  prosperity — was  procured.  A 
strict-  centralization,  though  it  delayed  justice, 
checked  the  abuses  of  provincial  caprice ;  and,  by 
an  adroit  management  of  the  different  races  who 
were  mingled  in  several  departments  of  the  empire, 
what  might  have  been,  and  will  be,  a  chief  source 
of  confusion  was  converted  into  a  system  of  neu- 
tralize!? forces.  Where  the  nobility  were  a  separate 
race  from  the  peasantry,  as  in  Gallicia,  the  local 
authorities  could  play  off  their  mutual  animosities, 
as  they  chose,  for  the  imperial  service  :  where  the 
upper  class  consisted  of  a  conquering  race,  as  in 
Hungary,  considerable  freedom  was  allowed  to 
them  as  long  as  they  contributed  liberally  to  the 
wants  of  the  empire,  and  kept  a  strong  hold  over 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  while  the  purely  German 
populations  were  treated  with  favor,  and  their 
Austrian  sympathies  carefully  encouraged.  The 
representatives  of  this  system  were  the  Emperor 
Francis  and  Prince  Metternich ;  the  former  by  his 
very  nature,  the  latter  by  his  education  and  habits, 
and,  above  all,  by  his  belief  that  this  was  the  only 
thing  to  be  done.  He  is  said  to  have  consulted 
some  one  for  an  affection  of  the  **  plexus  pectoris ;" 
which,  he  added,  '*  he  must  attend  to,  for  he  was 
himself  the  plexus  Europs.*'  He  did  not,  perhaps, 
believe  that  he  could  check  the  flight  of  time ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  he  would  hang  heavy  on  his  wings* 
It  is  interesting  at  this  moment,  to  read  M.  Voa 
Usedom's  estimate  of  this  remarkable  man,  as  a 
fair  specimep  of  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  and 
as  conveying  what  we  believe  to  be  a  very  just  im- 
pression. We  are  sorry  that  our  space  does  noC 
permit  us  to  give  the  whole. 
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As  often  happens  to  us  in  our  inward  life,  he 
completely  identified  himself  both  consciously  and 
unconsciously  with  his  system  ;  and  at  last  even  in 
those  points  which  he  himself  must  have  known, 
could  not  hold.  For  this  system  was  no  tree  of  natural 
growth  which  could  without  danger  lose  a  branch 
here  and  there,  but  a  fast-cemented,  dogmatic,  mathe- 
maUcad  edifice,  of  which  no  one  stone  could  fall  with 
impunity.  You  may  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you, 
that  of  all  the  statesmen  of  our  time,  Prince  Metter- 
nich  has  the  most  the  character  and  mode  of  thought 
of  a  man  of  letters  (Gdehrter,)  1  don't  mean,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  others,  that  he  has  crammed 
himself  with  a  mass  of  encyclopedic  and  material 
information,  to  use  either  in  public  transactions  or 
in  conversation.  But  the  direction  of  Prince  Met- 
temich's  mind  is  rather  towards  the  investigation 
of  things,  rather  towards  their  scientific  knowledge, 
than  their  practical  comprehension.  He  had  indeed, 
it  is  said,  in  his  youth  devoted  himself  to  a  purely 
literary  life,  and  was  only  diverted  from  it  by  out- 
ward influences.  By  means  of  this  dogmatical  dis- 
position, everything  that  he  asserted  had  at  once 
the  weight  of  a  precept,  and  eventually  grew  up  into 
an  axiom — at  least  it  made  that  impression  on  super- 
ficial minds.  But  there  have  been  many  pedants 
among  our  statesmen,  who  have  attempted  this  with- 
out attaining  it ;  for  the  power  of  Mettemich,  as  of 
Hegel,  lay  not  in  the  system  itself,  but  in  the  clear 
and  clever  and  ofVen  profound  thoughts  with  which 
he  knew  how  to  fill  it.  These  thoughts  were  never 
petty :  their  expression  was  always  brilliant  and 
natural ;  and  for  the  use  of  more  simple  hearers, 
they  were  dressed  up  with  sharp  turns  and  clap- 
traps, which  by  frequent  repetition  were  meant  to 
acquire,  and  did  acquire,  in  the  minds  of  the  listen- 
ers, all  the  force  of  a  confession  of  faith.  (Pp.  58, 59.) 
•  •  •  • 

Shall  T  say  something  of  the  method  by  which 
Prince  Mettemich  managed  to  keep  his  system 
going  so  long  ?  I  must  confess  that  1  have  known 
no  political  man  of  our  time  who  has  sustained  a 
system,  every  day  crumbling  beneath  him,  by  so 
complete  ain  impersonation  of  the  statesman  as  he 
hK  done.  There  was,  in  his  personal  demeanor,  a 
union  of  grandeur  and  goodness,  of  simplicity  and 
power,  which  at  once  attracted  and  imposed.  Every 
one  knew  how  far  extended  the  mistrust  of  his  sys- 
tem, and  to  what  a  terrible  extent  it  maintained 
ihe  arm  of  suspicion  throughout  Europe;  but  in 
the  prince  hin\self  no  trace  of  this  could  be  found. 
He  seemed  to  suppose  nothing  but  good  in  every 
one  that  came  near  him,  and  placed  him  at  once  on 
a  footing  of  equality,  however  far  he  knew  him  to 
be  removed  from  himself  in  political  opinion.  It 
must  have  made  a  surprising  and  oflen  an  over^ 
powering  impression  on  a  strange  visitor,  to  find  in 
Prince  Mettemich,  the  soul  of  the  system,  a  hu- 
mane and  liberal  man,  friendly  and  easy,  unmatched 
in  intelligent  unpretending  conversation,  and  show- 
ing the  most  natural  kindness  in  little  things.  Thus 
the  clever,  vain,  literary  opponents  of  the  prince 
almost  always  gave  way  before  him ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  among  the  many  whom  he  saw  and  spoke 
with,  there  is  a  single  one  who  has  so  far  got  over 
those  impressions  as  to  have  spoken  or  written  of 
him  in  otherwise  than  a  respectful  tone.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  transaction  of  business  was  in  his  hands  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  you  can  imagine.  He 
never,  indeed,  placed  himself  in  your  point  of  view, 
but  always  placed  you  in  his,  and  never  seemed  to 
suppose,  but  that  at  the  bottom  you  were  perfectly 
agreed  with  him,  although  you  might  be  for  obtain- 


ing the  same  just  and  good  objects  by  different 
means.  With  the  most  spontaneous  openness  he 
would  lead  you  to  the  very  edge-of  confidential 
communication,  and  in  that  way  keep  still  closer 
all  he  himself  wished  to  conceal.  The  words  and 
vmtings  in  which  he  has  vindicated  his  system,  and 
directed  it  to  a  particular  object,  all  contain  so  much 
that  is  really  true  and  excellent,  that  the  reader  or 
hearer  swallows  what  is  half-true  and  apparently 
true  along  with  it.  •  •  •  It  is  not  Prince  Metter- 
nich  but  Genz,  and  those  like  him,  who  acted  parts 
in  the  system  without  believing  in  it.  Of  the  prince 
himself,  I  have  never  had  the  impression,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  sound,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
persons  whose  soul  was  really  inaccessible  to  the 
ideas  of  political  freedom.  His  political  education, 
the  impressions  of  which  long  influenced  him,  did 
not  fall  on  a  time  when  absdutism  was  taught  as 
the  political  gospel.  Do  you  remember  the  writings 
of  Koch,  who  was,  I  beheve,  Mettemich 's  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  how  completely 
they  are  pervaded  by  an  objective,  impartial,  political 
spirit?  Koch  wrote  political  physiology  without 
always  regarding  society  either  as  a  judge  or  as  a 
physician.  It  is  in  this  historical  and  scientific  way 
that  I  believe  that  the  prince  accustomed  himself  to 
regard  the  relations  of  political  life,  until  by  latei 
events  he  was  led  into  the  contest  against  Napoleon, 
and  afterwards  was  exclusively  employed  in  recon- 
structing the  system  of  legitimacy.  In  later  years, 
it  is  true,  this  physiological  view  more  and  more 
gave  way,  and  ttie  exclusiveness  of  the  system  got 
the  upper  hand  ;  his  attention  became  fixed  on  the 
requirements  of  the  moment ;  and  after  a  certain 
step  in  the  ladder  of  life,  a  man  changes  no  more. 
The  maintenance  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  which 
was  only  glued  together  by  the  system,  and  the 
continuous  sustentation  of  the  system  itself,  became 
an  ever-present  necessity,  which  sufficiently  explains 
his  position  towards  Europe.  That  at  once  it  all 
fell  to  pieces,  he  could  not  prevent ;  he  submitted  to 
the  new  destiny ;  with  incessant  labor  he  tried  to 
rescue  from  the  wreck  all  that  could  be  saved  ;  but 
the  moral  banknsptcy  of  the  system  worked  its  way 
into  the  public  opinion  of  Austria  herself,  and  all 
the  material  forces  of  government  gave  way.  From 
my  personal  knowledge  I  can  testify  at  least  to  this, 
that  he  foresaw  with  absolute  certainty  the  great 
shipwreck  of  last  spring.  I  was,  as  you  know,  at 
Vienna  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  being  employed  in 
a  transaction  connected  with  the  events  of  Italy. 
He  had  spoken  to  me  at  much  length  of  the  politick 
ruin  which  threatened  to  fall  on  Europe  soon,  per- 
haps very  soon,  and  of  the  ever  deeper  growth  and 
ever  wider  range  of  radical  and  communistic  ideas, 
against  which  all  means  of  repression  had  proved 
inefiectual.  I  could  not  at  that  time  believe  that 
things  had  gone  so  far,  but  rather  thought  that  the 
age  would  take  counsel  from  these  events,  and  learn 
prudence  from  the  failure  of  such  a  policy.  With 
respect  to  the  future,  the  prince  would  assert  noth- 
ing : — **  I  am  no  prophet,"  he  said,  **  and  I  know 
not  what  will  happen  :  but  I  am  an  old  practitioner, 
and  know  how  to  discriminate  between  curable  and 
fatal  diseases.  This  one  is  fatal ;  here  we  hold  fast 
as  long  as  we  can,  but  I  despair  of  the  issue."  So 
spoke  Prince  Mettemich  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  gay  apartment  of  his  villa  at  the  Rennweg,  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  October  before  he  returned 
to  Vienna.  He  never  saw  it  again.  But  even  then, 
knowing  as  I  did  with  what  continual  anxiety  and 
labor  he  occupied  himself  in  the  afl^irs  of  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  how  he  frequently  wrote  and  gave 
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that  it,  or  some  scheme  very  similar,  will  at  last 
prevail.  In  France  revolations  little  alter  the  in- 
ternal fabric  of  society,  and  slightly  affect  its 
foreign  relations;  though  the  independence  of 
Italy  demands  the  sympathy  of  all  men  who,  being 
freemen  at  heart,  honor  the  desire  of  freedom  in 
others,  the  political  question  will  probably  remain 
exclusively  Italian ;  but  the  solid  establishment  of  a 
German  empire  on  a  constitutional  and  representa- 
tive basis  would  soon  make  European  despotism 
impossible  and  Europe  really  secure. 

As  long  as  Austria  possessed  Belgium,  the 
ecclesiastical  states  and  the  Brisgau,  she,  as  it 
were,  wrapped  round  the  German  territories,  and 
was  their  natural  protector ;  now  she  is  a  conter- 
minous kingdom  to  Germany,  and  has  another 
function  to  perform.  She  has  to  protect  Europe 
from  eastern  aggression ;  to  extend  an  efficient 
protection  to  the  menaced  principalities  of  Turkey ; 
and  to  raise  up  a  southern  and  more  civilized  Sla- 
vonia,  as  a  balance  to  the  power  of  the  north. 
Disembarrassed  of  alien  conquests,  which  exhaust 
her  strengh,  and  give  her  the  character  of  an  op- 
pressor in  Europe,  and  safe  from  Russian  aggres- 
sion in  her  alliance  whh  Grcrmany,  there  would 
still  be  a  glorious  and  useful  future  for  Austria,  in 
which  no  power  would  more  heartily  rejoice  than 
-England,  her  old  ally. 

Supposing  the  erection  of  a  German  Empire, 
there  is  the  further  question— Who  is  to  be  em- 
peror ?  In  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  facts  of 
M.  Welcker's  motion,  it  still  appears  to  us  as  the 
most  probable  issue  out  of  the  difficulties  of  Ger- 
many, that  its  imperial  crown  should  finally  rest 
on  the  house  of  Hohenzollern.  Already  all  the 
states  below  the  rank  of  kingdoms,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lichtenstein,  an  Austrian  dependency, 
have  submitted  their  claims  to  its  present  head. 
The  northern  monarchies  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  popular  demand ;  and  Bavaria  can  scarce- 
ly stand  alone.  The  King  of  Prussia  may,  then, 
soon  have  to  undertake  this  solemn  responsibility. 
Whatever  have  been  his  faults,  he  has  suffered 
much,  and  he  is  a  man  to  learn  by  sufiering ;  he 
has  a  sound  and  generous  heart.  And  we,  who 
did  not  flatter  him  in  his  easier  days,  would  bid 
him  good  cheer  in  this  great  and  difficult  work,  on 
the  success  of  which  may  depend  the  principle, 
not,  perhaps,  of  national  independence — which,  we 
trust,  is  above  the  acts  of  individual  men — but 
that  of  constitutional  monarchy,  which  kings  can 
really  emperil  and  destroy. 

We  would  willingly  follow  M.  von  Usedom  to 
Italy,  where  he  recognizes  the  identical  difficulties 
he  has  signalized  in  Germany.  But  for  the  pas- 
sion of  Italian  nationality,  aggravated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  stranger  in  the  north,  the  timely  re- 
forms of  the  Pope  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany would  have  fully  succeeded.  Even  now  we 
deprecate  foreign  intervention,  because  such  an  in- 
terference is  police,  not  government ;  it  may  put 
down  a  riot,  but  it  can  only  embitter  a  revolution. 
The  Pope,  whose  Christian  feelings  would  not 
allow  him  to  act  on  his  Italian  sympathies  and  to 


follow  the  banners  he  had  blessed,  cannot  letnm 
to  the  Vatican  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  subjects, 
without  shaming  Christendom.  If  he  and  the 
Grand  Duke  bide  their  time,  it  may  come ;  and 
they  may  regain  a  power  which  it  must  be  allowed 
they  did  not  abuse.  Let  them  stand  apart,  if  they 
will ;  but  do  not  let  them  aggravate  the  calamities 
of  the  great  contest  on  which  Italy  is  again  enter- 
ing, and  which,  if  anarchy  does  not  succeed  des- 
potism, may  give  to  Rome  itself  a  fresh  significance 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 


From  Fmaer'f  Mafuine. 
THE   THREE   SISTERS. 

"  We  are  three  sisters  worn  with  grief  and  tears. 
Grown  gray  with  sorrow  rather  than  with  years ; 
Well  versed  in  grief,  dejected,  and  depzest, 

Each  deems  her  own  has  been  the  hardest  part. 

Approach  ;  the  poet  knows  the  human  heart — 
Be  it  thy  task  to  set  the  strife  at  rest. 

First,  learn  my  grief,  how  fearful  and  how  deep  ; 
Starting,  I  woke  from  childhood's  rosy  sleep, 

The  bud  unclosed,  a  secret  thrill  came  o*er  me— 
Love's  breath  drew  forth  the  blossom  to  the  light, 
A  hero  raised  me  to  his  own  proud  height. 

And  life  and  all  its  charms  lay  bright  before  me  ! 

Already  with  the  bridal  myrtle  crowned. 
For  him  in  whom  my  very  being  was  bound, 

I  watched  with  mingled  fear  and  rapture  glowing. 
The  marriage  torches  cast  their  ruddy  glare — 
They  brought  me  in  his  corpse  and  laid  it  there  ; 

From  seven  deep  wounds  his  crimson  heart's  blood 
flowing. 

The  nameless  horror  of  that  awful  night, 
That  is  the  image  stamped  upon  my  sight ; 

Waking  or  sleeping,  oh !  it  haunts  me  still. 
I  cannot  live— to  death  I  now  belong  ; 
And  yet  I  cannot  die  !     0  God !  how  long 

Must  all  these  tortures  last  that  will  not  kill  ?*' 

The  second  took  the  word  with  trembling  frame ; 
The  image  is  of  Mood,  and  not  of  shame. 

That  sleeping  still,  or  waking,  meets  her  view. 
'*  My  heart,  too,  opened  to  that  breath  divine, 
Anguish  and  rapture,  they  have  both  been  mine ; 

In  me  the  cup  of  love  has  mantled,  too. 

The  glory  vanished  from  the  loved  one's  brow, 
I  saw  him  selfish,  mean !     How  faded  now 

His  brightness !  yet  I  loved  him — him  alone ! 
He  fled  :  if  shame  yet  chain  him  to  her  side, 
Or  raving  madness  drive  him  far  and  wide, 

I  know  not ;  but  the  grief  ]&  all  mine  own." 

She  ceased  ;  her  sister  sadly  took  the  word. 

**  Thou  pausest  now  their  sorrows  thou  hast  heard. 

Uncertain  how  to  choose  betwixt  the  twain. 
Have  they  not  lived  and  loved  1   Our  common  doom, 
Though  Sorrow  wrapt  them  in  her  veil  of  gloom. 

And  bade  them  to  the  dregs  her  chalice  drain. 

In  one  brief  sentence  all  my  bitter  cause 
Of  sorrow  dwells .  then,  arbiter,  oh  pause, 

Ere  yet  thy  final  judgment  thou  assign, 
And  learn  my  better  right — too  clearly  proved : 
Four  words  comprise  it — 1  tons  never  loved! 

The  palm  of  grief,  thou  wilt  allow,  is  mine." 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Wanley^s  Catalogue  appended  to  J£ckes^  Thesau- 

rus.    1726. 

2.  Catalogues  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 

seum. 

3.  Catalogues  of  Additional  Manuscripts.     1840 — 

46. 

4.  '' Palttographiae  Sacra  Pictoria.'*     By  J.  O. 

Westwood.     1843—6. 

5.  Shaw''s  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle 

Ages.     1842. 

6.  The  lllurmnated  Books  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Parts 

1  to  10.    By  Henry  N.  Humphreys.    1848. 

When  Humphrey  Wanley,  some  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  described  so  admiringly  the 
splendid  manuscripts  in  the  Cotton  Library,  and  in 
that  belonging  to  his  *' good  lord  and  master,*' 
'  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  what  supereminent 
scorn  was  the  information  reoeiYed  by  **  the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease,*'  and  who  gave 
laws  to  taste  alike  in  books,  wigs,  and  walking- 
canes.  Musty  relics  of  the  dark  ages,  mere  gew- 
gaw books,  with  gilt  gingerbread  pictures — fit 
enough  for  our  Gothic  ancestors,  and  fit  enough, 
indeed,  for  the  Hearnes,  the  Wanleys,  and  the 
Hickes,  whose  appropriate  task  it  would  be  to  edit 
Tom  Thumb ;  but  for  Harley !  Harley,  who  could 
actually  appreciate  modern  literature,  who  boasted 
his  Elzevirs,  his  Aldine,  *'  editiones  principes," 
that  he  should  patronize  such  trash,  and  even  send 
abroad  at  great  cost,  to  purchase  more — a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  an  additional  pinch  of  snuff,  as  the 
eye  glanced  along  the  bookshelves  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man's library,  graced  with  "  twelve  French  ro- 
mances, neatly  gilt,"  and  the  last  new  plap, 
adorned  with  '*  cuts"  of  heroes  in  ruffles,  and  god- 
desses in  flowered  negligees,  perhaps  with  a  know- 
ing shake  of  the  head,  and  remark  that  '*  the  pope, 
devil,  and  pretender"  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
could  alone  express  their  contempt  and  astonish- 
ment. Thus  passed  over  with  supreme  indiffer- 
ence, these  curious  and  beautiful  manuscripts,  to 
which  we  have  made  so  many  a  pleasant  pilgrim- 
age, and  whose  pages  we  have  with  such  loving 
reverence  turned  over,  slumbered  in  undisturbed 
obscurity ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane*9  munificent  bequest,  the  first  steps  were 
taken  to  render  the  Cotton  Library  and  Harleian 
collection  of  manuscripts,  together  with  the  Royal 
Library,  national  property,  it  was  actually  on  the 
plea  of  their  value  as  legcU  records  that  the  minis- 
ter chiefly  relied  to  induce  country  gentlemen  and 
London  beaux  to  acquiesce  in  his  motion  for  that 
purpose.  Safely  enshrined  in  Montague  House, 
still  they  lay  unnoticed,  almost  unknown ;  and  yet, 
strange  it  was,  that  an  age  which  flaunted  in  silks 
of  every  color  of  the  rainbow,  and  edged  gentle- 
men's hats,  waistcoats,  and  button-holes  with  gold 
lace,  should  have  maintained  plain  letter-press  as 
an  article  of  orthodox  faith,  and  anathematized 
gold,  and  vermilion  capitals  ;  strange  that  an  age 
which  doated  on  China  and  Dresden  ware  should 
have  turned  so  scornfully  from  brighter  colors,  and 
far  more  elaborate  finish.  But  so  it  was ;  the  age 
that  witnessed  so  many  tons  of  marble  hewn  into 


unwieldy  Fames  and  Dutch-built  cardinal  virtues, 
that  lauded  Hogarth's  coarseness,  but  passed  over 
his  fine  feeling  and  his  fine  moral,  was  not  prepared 
to  appreciate  works  belonging  to  a  period  so  wide- 
ly different.  What  had  the  18th  century  to  do 
with  **  the  dark  ages,"  save  to  scorn  them ;  or 
rather  use  them  to  point  a  moral ;  just  as  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Essays  we  are  told,  that  dur- 
ing that  long  slumber  of  mind  *'  painting  employed 
herself  upon  a  missal,  and  sculpture  carved  a 
saint?"  How  exquiBite  that  missal,  how  graceful 
that  sculptured  saini,  little  did  the  essayist  or  her 
readers  dream. 

Perhaps,  for  awakening  that  taste  for  medieval 
art,  which  has  now  become  almost  fashionable, 
more  is  due  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  one  who 
has  been  oflen  most  unjustly  stigmatized  as  a  su- 
perficial coxcomb,  but  who  assuredly  was  not — 
Horace  Walpole.  We  may  smile  at  the  pseudo- 
gothic  marvels  of  his  **  Castle  of  Otranto,"  at  his 
**  paper  fabric,"  Strawberry  Hill ;  but  we  need 
not  smile  at  his  miscellaneous  collections  of  antiq- 
uities and  curiosities,  far  less  at  the  use  he  made 
of  them.  The  man  who,  though  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  George  the  Second,  and  surrounded 
from  youth  by  the  veriest  "  fools  of  fashion," 
could  perceive  there  was  a  beauty  in  downright 
unfashionable  things,  must  have  possessed  the  true 
artist's  eye ;  and  it  was  he  that  first  placed  the 
illuminated  manuscript  beside  Petitot's  enamels, 
and  Oliver's  miniatures,  and  challenged  powdered 
beaux  and  furbelowed  belles  to  acknowledge  beau- 
ty in  all  the  three.  And  his  startled  guests,  won 
over  by  the  brilliant  conversation  of  their  host, 
almost  before  aware,  agreed  with  him  that  meditt- 
val  art  had  a  beauty  as  well  as  Chinese,  and  that 
midisval  architecture  was  more  than  '*  endurable." 
Jjady  Bettys  and  Lady  Charlottes,  who  had  never 
before  recognized  aught  of  beauty  beyond  their  tou- 
p^ed  beaux,  their  pet  lap-dogs,  and  Uieir  old  china, 
were  won  to  look  lovingly  upon  stained  glass  and 
illuminated  borders ;  and  country  gentlemen  went 
home  to  their  manor  houses,  determined  to  hunt 
up  all  the  '*  strange  old  world  things"  which  bad 
been  stowed  away  in  neglected  comers,  and  com- 
mence antiquary  and  virtuoso  at  once. 

It  was  something  for  Horace  Walpole  to  do 
this ;  but  his  influence  on  the  artists  of  the  day 
was  more  important.  A  taste  for  correct  cos- 
tume began  to  prevail — a  taste  encouraged  by 
West,  and  which  forms  his  chief  praise.  Strutt 
sent  forth  his  useful  illustrations,  which,  although 
most  coarse  and  rude,  compared  with  many  of  the 
beautiful  originals,  still  administered  to  the  grow- 
ing taste.  The  manuscripts  from  whence  his  en- 
gravings were  taken,  in  time  became  objects  of 
interest  to  some  of  our  rising  artists,  and  when 
Stothard,  as  a  designer  of  vignettes,  attracted  de- 
served admiration  for  the  simple  grace  and  peculiar 
elegance  of  his  figures,  he  could  tell  us  that  it  was 
from  the  long-neglected  ancient  illuminations  that 
this  his  crowning  excellence  was  derived.  In  the 
literary  world,  the  same  recurrence  to  our  earlier 
models  may  be  traced.     Percy's  Reliques  led  the 
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that  it,  or  some  scheme  very  similar,  will  at  last 
prevail.  In  France  revolations  little  alter  the  in- 
ternal fabric  of  society,  and  slightly  affect  its 
foreign  relations;  though  the  independence  of 
Italy  demands  the  sympathy  of  all  men  who,  being 
freemen  at  heart,  honor  the  desire  of  freedom  in 
others,  the  political  question  will  probably  remain 
exclusiTcly  Italian ;  but  the  solid  establishment  of  a 
German  empire  on  a  constitutional  and  representa- 
tive basis  would  soon  make  European  despotism 
impossible  and  Europe  really  secure. 

As  long  as  Austria  possessed  Belgium,  the 
ecclesiastical  states  and  the  Brisgau,  she,  as  it 
were,  wrapped  round  the  German  territories,  and 
was  their  natural  protector ;  now  she  is  a  conter- 
minous kingdom  to  Germany,  and  has  another 
function  to  perform.  She  has  to  protect  Europe 
from  eastern  aggression ;  to  extend  an  efficient 
protection  to  the  menaced  principalities  of  Turkey ; 
and  to  raise  up  a  southern  and  more  civilized  Sia- 
vonia,  as  a  balance  to  the  power  of  the  north. 
Disembarrassed  of  alien  conquests,  which  exhaust 
her  strengh,  and  give  her  the  character  of  an  op- 
pressor in  Europe,  and  safe  from  Russian  aggres- 
sion in  her  alliance  whh  Grcrmany,  there  would 
still  be  a  glorious  and  useful  future  for  Austria,  in 
which  no  power  would  more  heartily  rejoice  than 
•England,  her  old  ally. 

Supposing  the  erection  of  a  German  Empire, 
there  is  the  further  question — Who  is  to  be  em- 
peror ?  In  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  facts  of 
M.  Welcker's  motion,  it  still  appears  to  us  as  the 
most  probable  issue  out  of  the  difficulties  of  Ger- 
many, that  its  imperial  crown  should  finally  rest 
on  the  house  of  Hohenzollern.  Already  all  the 
states  below  the  rank  of  kingdoms,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lichtenstein,  an  Austrian  defiendency, 
have  submitted  their  claims  to  its  present  head. 
The  northern  monarchies  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  p>opular  demand ;  and  Bavaria  can  scarce- 
ly stand  alone.  The  King  of  Prussia  may,  then, 
soon  have  to  undertake  this  solemn  responsibility. 
Whatever  have  been  his  faults,  he  has  sufiered 
much,  and  he  is  a  man  to  learn  by  suffering  ;  he 
has  a  sound  and  generous  heart.  And  we,  who 
did  not  flatter  him  in  his  easier  days,  would  bid 
him  good  cheer  in  this  great  and  difficult  work,  on 
the  success  of  which  may  depend  the  principle, 
not,  perhaps,  of  national  independence — which,  we 
trust,  is  above  the  acts  of  individual  men — but 
that  of  constitutional  monarchy,  which  kings  can 
really  emperil  and  destroy. 

We  would  willingly  follow  M.  von  Usedom  to 
Italy,  where  he  recognizes  the  identical  difficulties 
he  has  signalized  in  Germany.  But  for  the  pas- 
sion of  Italian  nationality,  aggravated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  stranger  in  the  north,  the  timely  re- 
forms of  the  Pope  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany would  have  fully  succeeded.  Even  now  we 
deprecate  foreign  intervention,  because  such  an  in- 
terference is  police,  not  government ;  it  may  put 
down  a  riot,  but  it  can  only  embitter  a  revolution. 
The  Pope,  whose  Christian  feelings  would  not 
allow  him  to  act  on  his  Italian  sympathies  and  to 


follow  the  banners  he  had  blessed,  cannot  retnm 
to  the  Vatican  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  subjects, 
without  shaming  Christendom.  If  he  and  the 
Grand  Duke  bide  their  time,  it  may  come ;  and 
they  may  regain  a  power  which  it  must  be  allowed 
they  did  not  abuse.  Let  them  stand  apart,  if  they 
will ;  but  do  not  let  them  aggravate  the  calamities 
of  the  great  contest  on  which  Italy  is  again  enter- 
ing, and  which,  if  anarchy  does  not  succeed  des- 
potism, may  give  to  Rome  itself  a  fresh  significance 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 


From  Fraasr'f  Magiiine 
THE   THREE   SISTERS. 

**  We  are  three  sisters  worn  with  grief  and  tears. 
Grown  gray  with  sorrow  rather  than  with  years ; 
Well  versed  in  grief,  dejected,  and  deprest, 

Each  deems  her  own  has  been  the  hardest  part. 

Approach  ;  the  poet  knows  the  human  heart — 
Be  it  thy  task  to  set  the  strife  at  rest. 

First,  learn  my  grief,  how  fearful  and  how  deep  ; 
Starting,  I  woke  from  childhood's  rosy  sleep. 

The  bud  unclosed,  a  secret  thrill  came  o*er  me— 
Love's  breath  drew  forth  the  blossom  to  the  light, 
A  hero  raised  me  to  his  own  proud  height, 

And  life  and  all  its  charms  lay  bright  before  me  ! 

Already  with  the  bridal  myrtle  crowned. 
For  him  in  whom  my  very  being  was  bound, 

I  watched  with  mingled  fear  and  rapture  glowing. 
The  marriage  torches  cast  their  ruddy  glare — 
They  brought  me  in  his  corpse  and  laid  it  there  ; 

From  seven  deep  wounds  his  crimson  heart's  blood 
flowing. 

The  nameless  horror  of  that  awful  night, 
That  is  the  image  stamped  upon  my  sight ; 

Waking  or  sleeping,  oh !  it  haunts  me  still. 
I  cannot  live— to  death  I  now  belong ; 
And  yet  I  cannot  die  !     0  Gk>d  !  how  long 

Must  all  these  tortures  last  that  will  not  kill  ?" 

The  second  took  the  word  with  trembling  frame ; 
The  image  is  of  Hlood,  and  not  of  shame. 

That  sleeping  still,  or  waking,  meets  her  view. 
'*  Ml/  heart,  too,  opened  to  that  breath  divine, 
Anguish  and  rapture,  they  have  both  been  mine ; 

In  me  the  cup  of  love  has  mantled,  too. 

The  glory  vanished  from  the  loved  one's  brow, 
I  saw  him  selfish,  mean !     How  faded  now 

His  brightness !  yet  I  loved  him — Mm  aJooe ! 
He  fled  :  if  shame  yet  chain  him  to  her  side, 
Or  raving  madness  drive  him  far  and  wide, 

I  know  not ;  but  the  grief  is  all  mine  own." 

She  ceased  ;  her  sister  sadly  took  the  word. 

**  Thou  pausest  now  their  sorrows  thou  bast  heard. 

Uncertain  how  to  choose  betwixt  the  twain. 
Have  they  not  lived  and  loved  ?   Our  common  doom, 
Though  Sorrow  wrapt  them  in  her  veil  of  gloom. 

And  bade  them  to  the  dregs  her  chalice  drain. 

In  one  brief  sentence  all  my  bitter  cause 
Of  sorrow  dwells,  then,  arbiter,  oh  pause, 

Ere  yet  thy  final  judgment  thou  assign, 
And  learn  my  better  right — too  clearly  proved : 
Four  words  comprise  it — 1  teas  never  laved  J 

The  palm  of  grief,  thou  wilt  allow,  is  mine." 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Wanley^s  Catalogue  appended  to  JHSckes^  Thesau- 

rus,    1726. 

2.  Catalogues  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 

seum. 

3.  Catalogues  of  Additional  Manuscripts.     1840 — 

46. 

4.  '' Paktographicee  Sacra  Pictorial     By  J.  O. 

Wkstwood.     1843—6. 

5.  Shawns  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle 

Ages.     1842. 

6.  The  Illuminated  Boohs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Parts 

1  to  10.    By  Henry  N.  Humphreys.    1848. 

When  Humphrey  Wanley,  some  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  described  so  admiringly  the 
splendid  manuscripts  in  the  Cotton  Library,  and  in 
that  belonging  to  his  *'good  lord  and  master," 
'  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  what  supereminent 
scorn  was  the  information  reoeiTed  by  *'  the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease,"  and  who  gave 
laws  to  taste  alike  in  books,  wigs,  and  walking- 
canes.  Musty  relics  of  the  dark  ages,  mere  gew- 
gaw books,  with  gilt  gingerbread  pictures — fit 
enough  for  our  Gothic  ancestors,  and  fit  enough, 
indeed,  for  the  Hearnes,  the  Wanleys,  and  the 
Hickes,  whose  appropriate  task  it  would  be  to  edit 
Tom  Thumb ;  but  for  Harley !  Harley,  who  could 
actually  appreciate  modem  literature,  who  boasted 
his  Elzevirs,  his  Aldine,  '^editiones  principes," 
that  he  should  patronize  such  trash,  and  even  send 
abroad  at  great  cost,  to  purchase  more — a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  an  additional  pinch  of  snufT,  as  the 
eye  glanced  along  the  bookshelves  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man's library,  graced  with  "  twelve  French  ro- 
mances, neatly  gilt,"  and  the  last  new  plays, 
adorned  with  **  cuts"  of  heroes  in  ruffles,  and  god- 
desses in  flowered  negligees,  perhaps  with  a  know- 
ing shake  of  the  head,  and  remark  that  '*  the  pope, 
devil,  and  pretender"  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
could  alone  express  their  contempt  and  astonish- 
ment. Thus  passed  over  with  supreme  indiflfer- 
ence,  these  curious  and  beautiful  manuscripts,  to 
which  we  have  made  so  many  a  pleasant  pilgrim- 
age, and  whose  pages  we  have  with  such  loving 
reverence  turned  over,  slumbered  in  undisturbed 
obscurity ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane's  munificent  bequest,  the  first  steps  were 
taken  to  render  the  Cotton  Library  and  Harleian 
collection  of  manuscripts,  together  with  the  Royal 
Library,  national  property,  it  was  actually  on  the 
plea  of  their  value  as  legal  records  that  the  minis- 
ter chiefly  relied  to  induce  country  gentlemen  and 
London  beaux  to  acquiesce  in  his  motion  for  that 
purpose.  Safely  enshrined  in  Montague  House, 
still  they  lay  unnoticed,  almost  unknown  ;  and  yet, 
strange  it  was,  that  an  age  which  flaunted  in  silks 
of  every  color  of  the  rainbow,  and  edged  gentle- 
men's hats,  waistcoats,  and  button-holes  with  gold 
lace,  should  have  maintained  plain  letter-press  as 
an  article  of  orthodox  faith,  and  anathematized 
gold,  and  vermilion  capitals ;  strange  that  an  age 
which  doated  on  China  and  Dresden  ware  should 
have  turned  so  scornfully  from  brighter  colors,  and 
far  more  elaborate  finish.  But  so  it  was  ;  the  age 
that  witnessed  so  many  tons  of  marble  hewn  into 


unwieldy  Fames  and  Dutch-built  cardinal  virtues, 
that  lauded  Hogarth's  coarseness,  but  passed  over 
his  fine  feeling  and  his  fine  moral,  was  not  prepared 
to  appreciate  works  belonging  to  a  period  so  wide- 
ly different.  What  had  the  18th  century  to  do 
with  **  the  dark  ages,"  save  to  scorn  them ;  or 
rather  use  them  to  point  a  moral ;  just  as  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Essays  we  are  told,  that  dur- 
ing that  long  slumber  of  mind  '*  painting  employed 
herself  upon  a  missal,  and  sculpture  carved  a 
saint?"  How  exquisite  that  missal,  how  graceful 
that  sculptured  saini,  little  did  the  essayist  or  her 
readers  dream. 

Perhaps,  for  awakening  that  taste  for  medieval 
art,  which  has  now  become  almost  fashionable, 
more  is  due  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  one  who 
has  been  oi\en  most  unjustly  stigmatized  as  a  su- 
perficial coxcomb,  but  who  assuredly  was  not — 
Horace  Walpole.  We  may  smile  at  the  pseudo- 
gothic  marvels  of  his  '*  Castle  of  Otranto,"  at  his 
**  paper  fabric,"  Strawberry  Hill ;  but  we  need 
not  smile  at  his  miscellaneous  collections  of  antiq- 
uities and  curiosities,  far  less  at  the  use  he  made 
of  them.  The  man  who,  though  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  George  the  Second,  and  surrounded 
from  youth  by  the  veriest  "  fools  of  fashion," 
could  perceive  there  was  a  beauty  in  downright 
unfashionable  things,  must  have  possessed  the  true 
artist's  eye ;  and  it  was  he  that  first  placed  the 
illuminated  manuscript  beside  Petitot's  enamels, 
and  Oliver's  miniatures,  and  challenged  powdered 
beaux  and  furbelowed  belles  to  acknowledge  beau- 
ty in  all  the  three.  And  his  startled  guests,  won 
over  by  the  brilliant  conversation  of  their  host, 
almost  before  aware,  agreed  with  him  that  medie- 
val art  had  a  beauty  as  well  as  Chinese,  and  that 
midisval  architecture  was  more  than  '*  endurable." 
l^y  Bettys  and  Lady  Charlottes,  who  had  never 
before  recognized  aught  of  beauty  beyond  their  tou- 
p^ed  beaux,  their  pet  lap-dogs,  and  their  old  china, 
were  won  to  look  lovingly  upon  stained  glass  and 
illuminated  borders ;  and  country  gentlemen  went 
home  to  their  manor  houses,  determined  to  bunt 
up  all  the  '*  strange  old  world  things"  which  bad 
been  stowed  away  in  neglected  corners,  and  com- 
mence antiquary  and  virtuoso  at  once. 

It  was  something  for  Horace  Walpole  to  do 
this ;  but  his  influence  on  the  artists  of  the  day 
was  more  important.  A  taste  for  correct  cos- 
tume began  to  prevail — a  taste  encouraged  by 
West,  and  which  forms  his  chief  praise.  Strutt 
sent  forth  his  useful  illustrations,  which,  although 
most  coarse  and  rude,  compared  with  many  of  the 
beautiful  originals,  still  administered  to  the  grow- 
ing taste.  The  manuscripts  firom  whence  his  en- 
gravings were  taken,  in  time  became  objects  of 
interest  to  some  of  our  rising  artists,  and  when 
Stothard,  as  a  designer  of  vignettes,  attracted  de- 
served admiration  for  the  simple  grace  and  peculiar 
elegance  of  his  figures,  he  could  tell  us  that  it  was 
from  the  long-neglected  ancient  illuminations  that 
this  his  crowning  excellence  was  derived.  In  the 
literary  world,  the  same  recurrence  to  our  earlier 
models  may  be  traced.     Percy's  Reliques  led  the 
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way;  Southey^s  deiightfiil  ballads,  which  filled 
otiT  childish  mind  with  witching  dreams  of  the 
olden  times,  Scott's  fine  romances  of  chivalry, 
prose  and  poetical,  Hallam's  graphic  view  of  the 
middle  ages — all  contributed  to  direct  attention  to 
the  earlier  periods  of  European  history ;  and  while 
the  philosopher  discovered  that  there  was  much 
well  worthy  his  contemplation  in  **  those  wonder- 
ful middle  ages,"  the  poet,  but  especially  the  art- 
ist, found  in  their  picturesque  incidents,  and  pic- 
turesque observances,  a  field  wide  enough  for  the 
utmost  exercise  of  the  most  varied  talent. 

And  thus  "  gothic,"  from  being  a  word  of 
scorn,  has  become  a  pleasant  household  word,  and 
the  illuminated  manuscript  is  now  the  object  of 
almost  fashionable  admiration.  In  this  year  1849, 
how  great  is  the  change  !  Longmans,  with  their 
extensive  list  of  illuminated  **  Drawing-room 
Books  ;"  Transatlantic  publishers  vying  with 
them,  and  advertising  modem  poems,  rather  in- 
congruously *'  illuminated  in  the  missal  style  ;" 
stationers'  shops,  gay  with  almanacs  adorned  with 
painted  arches  in  cobalt,  vermilion,  and  bright 
gold ;  even  pocket-books  and  note-paper,  with 
huge  capitals  of  every  color ;  rubric  headings, 
and  some  very  suspicious  advances  toward  orna- 
mented title-pages  even  in  the  Tract  Society's 
windows ;  while  Mr.  Nelson,  the  publisher  of 
puritan  reprints,  in  his  pretty  little  hand-books 
has  boldly  ventured  upon  illuminated  title-pages, 
with  capitals  in  the  genuine  "  missal  style." 
Now,  since  in  all  this,  wc  can  perceive  no  more 
connection  with  popery,  or  tractarianism,  than  be- 
tween Tenterdon  steeple  and  the  Godwin  Sands, 
we  heartily  rejoice,  for  we  view  it  as  the  natural 
result  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  antiquities  of 
our  country,  and  as  evidence  of  the  wider  diffu- 
sion of  artistic  taste. 

While  so  many  imitation  illuminations  are  thus 
claiming  our  attention,  and  several  valuable  works, 
aflTording  fao-simile  illustrations  of  the  genuine, 
are  demanding  notice,  a  short  sketch  of  some 
diiefly  English,  of  the  most  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful, of  those  enshrined  in  our  great  national  de- 
pository will,  we  trust,  afiford  our  readers  as 
pleasant  an  hour  as  the  originals  have  for  many  a 
not  long  hour  afforded  us.  And  indeed,  indepen- 
dently of  their  beauty,  an  interest  of  no  ordinary 
kind  clusters  round  tiiem.  They  are  not  mere 
relics  of  the  past,  but  direct  specific  memorials  of 
scenes  and  events,  of  men  and  their  deeds,  which 
have  taken  place  in  history.  This  almost  price- 
less volume,  St.  Cuthbert's  Gospels,  the  venerable 
Bede  undoubtedly  turned  over.  On  these  moul- 
dering pages,  Athelstan  and  successive  Saxon 
monarchs  placed  the  hand ;  when,  girt  with  the 
sword  as  **  war-king,"  and  bearing  his  crown  as 
chief  ruler,  each  took  the  threefold  oath  "  to  all 
Christian  people  to  hold  true  peace,  to  forbid 
stoutrife  and  injustice  to  all,  and  in  all  judgments 
to  use  justice  and  mild-heartedness,  that  so  the 
mild-hearted  God  may,  through  his  everlasting 
mercy,  forgive  us  all."  This  huge  volume,  Al- 
chuine,  that  illustrious  scholar,  presented  to  Char- 


lemagne ;  this  precious  psalter,  with  its  lichly- 
carved  ivory  cover,  the  Queen  of  Jerusalem  held 
in  her  delicate  hands  as  she  passed  along  the 
tapestried  way  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. This  volume  of  chivalry  was  presented  as 
a  bridal  gift  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  by  the  valiant 
Earl  of  Salisbury ;  this  most  exquisite  of  missals 
was  illuminated  under  the  superintendence  of  her 
father.  King  Rene,  and  in  part  painted  by  his 
own  hand  ;  this  Froissart  was  illuminated  at  the 
especial  command  of  Edward  lY.  ;  and  this  gor- 
geous book  Henry  VUI.  presented  to  Katherine 
of  Arragon,  ere  Anne  Boleyn  or  change  of  faith 
were  in  his  thoughts.  Interesting  for  the  por- 
trait, the  autograph,  the  long  series  of  historical 
associations,  as  well  as  for  their  pictorial  beauty, 
are  these  volumes. 

Ere  entering  on  our  subject,  we  may  as  well 
remark  that  much  misapprehension  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  illuminations  has  prevailed  in  oonsequenoe 
of  those  hackneyed  phrases,  *'  monkish  illumina- 
tor" and  *'  illuminated  missal  "  Indeed,  from 
the  way  in  which  the  latter  phrase  is  used  in  ad- 
vertisements, many  a  worthy  Protestant  might 
suppose  that  missals  only  were  thus  ornamented, 
like  a  late  writer  on  "  church  needle-work,"  who 
gravely  tells  us  that  ladies  in  the  middle  ages  be- 
stowed all  their  etitchery  on  frontals  and  altar- 
cloths,  and  copes,  and  chasubles.  We  are  there- 
fore anxious  to  inform  such  readers  that  the  skill 
of  the  illuminator  from  a  very  early  period  was 
also  invoked  for  the  book  of  poetry,  and  the  pleas- 
ant prose  history  ;  and  that  charters,  diplomas, 
even  treaties  between  monarchs  and  states,  were 
often  thus  adorned.  Even  among  ecclesiastical 
books,  the  number  of  gospels,  of  psalters,  of  se- 
lections from  Scripture  history,  far  exceeds  that 
of  missals. 

The  early  history  of  the  art  of  illumination  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  practised  by  Byzantine  artists,  and  to 
have  come  into  use  about  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury. Perhaps  the  change  which  about  then  took 
place  in  the  form  of  the  volume,  by  substituting  a 
collection  of  leaves  for  the  continuous  roll,  first 
suggested  to  the  scribe  the  applicability  of  orna- 
ment to  that  which  bore  the  exact  resemblance  of 
a  tablet.  The  earliest  Greek  illuminations  seem 
to  us  to  corroborate  our  view,  since  the  ornaments 
are  little  more  than  a  square  frame-work  of  col- 
ored borders ;  and  where  pictures  are  introduced, 
they  are  square  also,  and  surrounded  by  a  simple 
gold  border,  relieved  by  a  darker  margin.  The 
writing  of  these  manuscripts  is  often  very  beauti- 
ful, and  sometimes  the  text  was  gold.  Such  was 
the  splendid  volume  which  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
nus,  the  younger,  received  from  his  mother — a 
copy  of  Homer  on  purple  parchment  in  letten  of 
gold.  The  earliest  illuminated  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  is  the  "  Codex  Geneseos,"  in  the 
Cotton  Library,  considered  to  be  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  which  unfortunately  was  almost  de- 
stroyed in  the  disastrous  fire  in  1731.  A  few 
leaves  still  remain,  and  a  fine  specimen,  which 
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may  well  increase  ova  regret  for  its  irreparable 
damage,  ia  given  by  Mr.  Westwood.  There  are 
▼arious  other  Greek  manuscripts  ;  but  while  we 
can  trace  the  progress  of  the  art  from  very  rude 
beginnings  up  to  superior  excellence,  in  those  of 
Western  Europe,  the  Byzantine  present,  age  after 
age,  even  to  the  fourteenth  century,  the  same  neat 
finish,  indeed,  but  also  the  same  servile  style,  the 
same  spiritless  reproduction  of  the  old  "  author- 
ized" types.  It  was  to  these  servile  copyists, 
however,  that  our  forefathers  owed  their  first  les- 
sons in  illumination.  Byzantium  gave  lessons  to 
Italy,  just  as,  in  earlier  times,  the  Greek  gave  les- 
sons to  the  Roman  ;  and  with  the  church  orna- 
ments, the  silken  vestments,  the  pictured  banner, 
St.  Augustine  and  his  monks  brought  the  illumi- 
nated gospels ;  and  while  they  taught  their  Saxon 
converts  to  build  the  church,  and  to  carve  the 
shrine,  they  also  taught  them  to  write,  and  adorn 
with  paintings  the  books  for  the  altar. 

The  earliest  of  these  Saxon  books  is,  singular- 
ly enough,  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  that  time,  the  *'  Durham  book,"  or  the 
"  Lindisfarne  Gospels."  It  may  appear  strange 
that  within  a  century  of  the  mission  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  in  so  remote  a  part,  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  so  splendid  alike  for  its  size  and  its 
elaborate  finish,  should  be  found.  But  we  learn 
from  Bede,  that  great  eagerness  was  expressed, 
during  the  seventh  century,  for  large  and  orna- 
mented church  books  ;  that  Benedict,  the  founder 
of  Bishopswearmouth  monastery,  went  many  times 
to  Rome  and  brought  from  thence  **  innumerable 
books  and  pictures,"  that  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Egbert,  his  successor,  both  were  unre- 
mitting in  their  encouragement  of  the  convent 
scribe,  and  that  St.  Cuthbert — for  whom,  accord- 
ing to  very  ancient  tradition,  this  volume  was 
written,  also  encouraged  hia  monks  to  employ 
themselves  in  such  works.  It  was  with  much 
interest  that  we  opened  this  volume,  a  large 
quarto  of  516  pages,  and  looked  at  the  beautiful 
letter  in  rich  glossy  black  ink,  large  as  school- 
boys' **  round-hand,"  and  between  the  lines,  in  a 
small,  almost  running  hand,  the  Saxon  gloss, 
commencing  **  onginnethe  godspelles."  This 
gloss,  however,  is  considered  to  be  more  than 
two  centuries  later  than  the  text,  which  a  note  at 
the  end  informs  us  was  written  by  Eadfrith,  monk 
of  Lindisfarne,  that  it  was  illuminated  by  kSthel- 
wald,  and  that  a  silver-gilt  cover,  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  was  made  for  it  by  Bilfrith,  in 
honor  of  God,  and  St.  Cuthbert.  The  first  page 
consists  of  an  elaborate  ornament  filling  the  whole, 
and  so  closely  resembling  a  tesselated  pavement 
that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  ^thelwald  actu- 
ally copied  some  Roman  pavement,  of  which,  at 
this  period,  we  know  there  were  many  in  his  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Opposite,  a  most  curious 
initial  letter,  formed  of  intricate  convolutions  and 
serpent  heads,  fills  up  a  large  portion  of  the  page. 
There  is  great  neatness  of  execution  in  these,  and 
the  colors,  unlike  those  of  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
have  the  brightness  and  consistency  of  dissolved 


sealing-wax.  The  smaller  capitals  have  a  row 
of  red  dots  round  them,  a  peculiarity  common  to 
the  far  ruder  Irish  manuscripts,  of  the  same  peri- 
od. We  have  next  a  large  painting  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, stark  and  stifi!*,  with  the  huge  hands  and 
splay  feet  of  the  Byzantine  model ;  and  then, 
what  are  termed  **  the  Eusebian  canons,"  placed 
within  a  large  circular  arch,  supported  by  six 
smaller  ones  ;  and  then  follows  the  gospel.  An- 
other most  elaborate  specimen  of  tesselated  pave- 
ment, filling  the  whole  page,  succeeds  ;  and  then 
St.  Mark  is  represented  writing,  the  winged  lion, 
with  back  so  long  as  to  form  a  kind  of  arch, 
prancing  right  over  his  head,  the  mane  very  care- 
fully curled,  and  the  tail  finished  with  a  supple- 
mentary tassel.  Although  scarcely  so  good  a 
resemblance  as  the  worthy  illuminator  might  have 
made  had  zoological  gardens  been  in  fashion,  we 
still  should  have  recognized  the  royal  beast,  with- 
out "  imago  leonis"  being  written  on  the  side. 
St.  Luke  is  also  sitting  writing,  and  over  his 
head  is  a  most  weasel-looking  animal  with  a  for- 
mal face,  diminutive  horns,  and  large  wings. 
Over  this,  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  write, 
*'  imago  vituli ;"  but  strange  does  it  seem  that 
the  painter  could  not  have  made  a  better  copy 
from  the  dun  wild  cattle  that  roamed  the  woods, 
or  the  dappled  herds  that  fed  peacefully  in  the 
green  meadows  of  Lindisfarne.  Another  page 
of  intricate  tesselated  work,  and  the  huge  capi- 
tal, and  the  finely-written  gospel,  follow.  Then 
St.  John  appears,  with  a  pleasing  youthful  face, 
and  an  eagle,  tolerably  well  drawn,  over  his  head. 
The  tesselated  page  which  follows  is  even  more 
elaborate  than  the  preceding  three.  It  is  divided 
into  four  compartments,  by  a  kind  of  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  and  is  ornamented  with  the  Grecian  key 
pattern,  executed  with  singular  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy. The  Grecian  key  is  also  seen  on  the 
pillars  of  the  compartments  which  enclose^  the 
calendar.  This  to  us  is  an  additional  proof  that 
the  Roman  remains,  near  Lindisfarne,  furnished 
brother  ^thelwald  with  hints  for  his  splendid 
work,  rather  than,  as  Mr.  Westwood  inclines  to 
think,  the  Irish  books  of  prayer.  The  serpents 
and  dragons,  which  intertwine  so  spiritedly  in  the 
huge  capitals,  may,  we  think,  be  referred  to  a 
northern  source.  Both,  we  know,  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  Runic  fable,  and  with  that  love  of 
type  and  emblem  which  distinguished  these  early 
ages,  might  not  the  Saxon  illuminator  use  them 
to  typify  the  gospers  triumph  over  the  powers  of 
darkness  ?  Some  other  ornaments  seemed  to  be 
brother  ^thelwald's  own  fancy,  especially  a  very 
neatly-finished  border  formed  of  white  birds,  re- 
sembling cranes,  the  long  red  leg  interlacing  the 
wing  of  the  next,  and  really  forming  a  rather 
graceful  ornament.  With  that  correct  eye  for 
color,  which  the  illuminator,  from  the  earliest 
period,  seems  to  have  possessed ;  these  are  placed 
on  a  rich  blue  ground,  and  so  brilliant  is  the 
white,  and  so  delicately  is  the  thick  body  color 
laid  on,  that  the  birds  **  stand  out,"  like  a  low- 
relief  carving  in  ivory.     Specimens  of  the  type 
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and  initial  lettei^  may  be  seen  both  in  Messrs. 
Shaw's  and  Westwood's  works.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, too,  has  dedicated  one  of  his  large  pages 
to  this  valuable  manuscript,  and  has  given  one  of 
the  finest  capitals.  We  greatly  wish,  however, 
that  all  the  pages  of  what  we  have  termed  the 
tesselated  work,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  could  be 
given.  Its  intricacy  and  great  variety  would  as- 
tonish the  artist.  The  cost  of  such  publication 
would,  however,  be  too  great  for  a  private  under- 
taking ;  but  could  not  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
or  the  Archaeological  Institute  do  it  ? 

We  can  well  imagine  the  wonder  which  this 
fine  book  of  the  Gospels  excited  when  finished ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  care  with  which,  in  its 
splendid  cover,  it  was  cherished  by  the  monks  of 
Lindisfarne  ;  nor  how,  when  compelled,  two  hun- 
dred years  after,  to  flee  before  the  invading  Danes, 
the  precious  volume,  together  with  the  body  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  was  carried  away  as  their  choicest 
treasures.  There  needs,  we  think,  no  tale  of 
miracles  to  account  for  the  preservation  of  this 
cherished  volume  when  it  fell  into  the  sea,  nor  for 
its  discovery,  "high  and  dry,"  on  the  beach 
seven  years  afterward,  "  wiUi  all  its  outward 
splendor,  as  well  as  its  letters  and  leaves,  and  all 
its  inward  beauty,  sound  and  perfect ;"  for  mere 
earnest  care  could  effect  this.  But  by  Simeon  of 
Durham,  when  he  gazed  upon  it  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  the  tale  was  right  soothly  believed,  and 
the  precious  book  became  invested  with  a  higher 
sanctity  in  his  eyes  than  even  from  St.  Cuthbert 
having  owned  it,  or  the  venerable  Bede  having 
turned  over  its  pages.  We  have  been  minute  in 
our  description  of  this,  the  earliest  known  Saxon 
manuscript,  from  the  many  interesting  associations 
it  awakens.  To  the  English  scholar  it  has  an  ad- 
ditional interest,  the  neatly-written  gloss,  or  ver- 
sion, being  one  of  the  earliest — and,  we  believe, 
almost  only  specimen  of  Northumbrian  Saxon. 
Bede,  as  his  last  labor  of  love,  translated  the  Gos- 
pel o£  St.  John ;  but  here  is  the  translation  of  the 
four.  A  most  interesting  note,  in  faded  red  ink, 
states,  that  this  version  was  made  by  Aldret, 
'*  bons  mulieris,  filius,  eximius."  Such  is  the 
testimony  borne  by  some  nameless  friend  to  the 
excellency  of  Aldret  and  his  mother,  who  proba- 
bly urged  him  to  his  task,  and  which  remains, 
afler  a  lapse  of  nine  hundred  years,  as  a  me- 
morial. 

From  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Bede,  as  well 
as  fVom  other  Saxon  chroniclers,  we  find  that  la- 
dies were  very  sedulous  in  their  encouragement 
of  learning,  and  of  manuscript  writing.  Hilda, 
who  far  better  deserves  the  title  of  saint  than 
many  of  her  later  sisterhood,  especially  encour- 
aged the  transcription  of  manuscripts;  and  we 
know  that,  under  the  rule  of  her  successor, 
rifled,  the  abbey  of  Whitby  maintained  its  high 
character,  and  sent  forth  many  scholars.  The  fe- 
male recluses  of  this  period  also  occupied  their  i 
time  in  transcribing  manuscripts  ;  and  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  the  seventh 
and  eight  centuries,  need  scarcely  be  referred  to  j 


the  evidence  afiforded  by  the  letters  and  writings 
of  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  Bonifaoe, 
"  the  Apostle  of  Germany."  When  the  latter 
quitted  England,  on  his  mission,  he  took  with 
him  noble  books,  beautifully  adorned,  for  he  trust- 
ed their  attractions  would  awaken  the  interest  of 
the  rude  tribes  among  whom  he  labored.  And, 
thus,  in  his  twenty-eighth  epistle  to  tlie  Abbess 
Eadburga,  the  superior  of  St.  Mildred*s  minster, 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  he  entreats  her  to  write  ont 
the  epistles  of  St.  Peter  in  letters  of  gold,  "  for 
the  greater  reverence  to  be  paid  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,"  when  she  read  them  before  her 
"  carnal  hearers."  It  was  to  this  lady  that  Bon- 
iface sent,  as  a  precious  gift,  frankincense  and 
spices  from  the  East,  and,  more  appropriately,  a 
silver  pen.  Would  that  some  of  the  copies  made 
by  that  silver  pen  had  been  handed  down  to  our 
days !  A  few  pages  of  gold  letters,  richly  orna- 
mented, and  which,  from  the  color  of  the  parch- 
ment, ar^  termed  "  the  Purple  Gospels,"  may  still 
be  seen  among  the  Cotton  Manuscripts ;  and  when 
we  read  how  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
claused  the  Gospels  to  be  written  "  in  purest  gold, 
upon  leaves  of  purple  of  the  largest  size,"  for  the 
use  of  his  church  at  York,  may  we  not  believe, 
when  we  observe  the  still  brilliant  gold,  and  the 
large  size,  (18  inches  by  14,)  that  these  are  portions 
of  that  very  copy  ?  The  style  of  ornament  great- 
ly resembles  the  Lindisfarne  book ;  but  the  gold 
letters,  unlike  those  in  later  illuminations,  seem  to 
have  been  formed  by  powdered  gold  spread  upon 
size,  but  not  burnished. 

England,  as  is  well  known,  stood  higher  at 
this  period  in  learning  than  continental  Europe ; 
and  many  were  the  English  scholars  who,  invited 
by  prelates,  even  by  monarchs,  quitted  their  native 
land.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  was  Alchnine, 
who,  in  his  old  age,  passed  over  to  France  at  the 
urgent  invitation  of  Charlemagne.  His  biogra- 
phers have  told  us  how  that,  as  a  fitting  gift  to  one 
who  had  heaped  such  honors  upon  him — a  gift 
that  should  signalize,  not  the  new  year  alone,  but 
a  new  century — Alchuine  projected  a  copy  of  the 
whole  Bible.  And  this  huge  volume,  so  carelully 
preserved  in  its  glass  case  in  the  manuscript  room, 
there  is  little  doubt  is  the  very  gift  book.  As  a 
work,  of  art,  it  does  not  rank  very  high.  The 
capitals  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  Lindis- 
farne, nor  is  the  table  of  the  Canons  so  highly  01^ 
namented ;  there  is  also  but  little  gold  employed. 
Probably  Alchuine,  like  St.  Jerome,  rather  de- 
preciated "  letters  of  liquefied  gold,"  and  adopted 
also  his  opinion,  that  books  should  be  "distin- 
guished not  so  much  for  their  beauty  as  their  ac- 
curacy." As  a  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the 
scribe,  however,  this  is  a  noble  volume,  consisting 
of  nine  hundred  pages,  20  inches  by  15  in  size, 
and  written  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  hand — proba- 
bly in  parts  by  Alchuine  himself.  Unlike  most 
illuminated  works,  the  frontispiece  has  little  to 
distinguish  it — only  the  title  in  gold  upon  purple ; 
but  the  first  leaf  of  the  New  Testament  displays  a 
large  picture — our  Saviour  seated   on  a   globe. 
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with  an  open  book,  and  the  emblems  of  the  four 
evangelists  surronnding  him ;  at  the  corners  are 
four  figures  with  uplifted  hands,  and  a  very  badly 
drawn  tree  beside  each — supposed  to  typify  the 
four  doctors  of  the  church.  This  drawing  has  all 
the  stifihess,  both  of  form  ^nd  arrangement,  of  the 
Byzantine  school ;  but  from  the  rather  pleasing 
face  of  the  angel  that  typifies  St.  Matthew,  and 
the  less  worn  and  aged  appearance  of  our  Saviour, 
we  should  think  it  was  executed  by  Saxon  hands. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  another  large  picture, 
apparently  representing  the  ark,  with  a  winged 
lion  and  a  lamb,  to  typify  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Below  is  a  figure  in  long  drapery,  with  a 
label  from  the  mouth,  to  whom  another  is  present- 
ing a  book — probably  the  **  lively  effigies"  as  our 
puritan  fore&thers  would  term  it,  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  valued  friend  the  donor.  There  is  little 
brightness  of  color  in  these  pictures,  which  most 
resemble,  both  in  tint  and  style,  very  fine  chalk 
drawings.  The  gold  is  somewhat  faded ;  but  the 
fine  glossy  black  letter,  and  the  brilliant  rubrics, 
look  as  fresh,  and  tlie  parchment  is  almost  as 
white,  as  on  that  Christmas  morning  in  the  year 
800,  when  it  was  presented  as  the  most  valuable 
of  gifts  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West.* 

There  are  several  manuscripts  of  this  period  to 
be  found  in  the  museum.  JCing  Athelstan's 
Psalter  is  believed  to  be  of  as  early  a  date  as 
703.  This  is  a  very  small  handbook,  and  con- 
tains four  hundred  pages.  It  includes  the  Kalen- 
dar  and  lunar  tables;  the  Psalter,  with  rubric 
prefaces ;  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  a  series  of 
short  prayers  in  Saxon.  This  portion  of  the 
book  is  believed  to  be  of  a  later  date.  The  initial 
letters  are  very  brilliant,  greatly  resembling  in 
style  the  Lindisfame  book.  But,  interesting  as 
this  Psalter  is,  it  seems  to  have  been  little  heeded 
in  comparison  with  King  Avhelstan's  **  Oath 
Book,"  in  the  royal  library.  This  has  been  the 
object  of  great  admiration  to  successive  antiquaries. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  it  was  the  identical  coronar 
tion  book  of  our  Saxon  kings — and  also  of  our 
Norman — ogives  it  an  interest  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Like  the  Psalter,  its  date  has  been  assigned  to  the 
commencement  of  the  eighth  century ;  indeed,  at 
the  foot  of  the  first  page,  we  find  inscribed  in 
small  capitals,  each  name  preceded  by  a  cross, 
"  Odda  rex,"  and  below,  "  Miht-hild  mater  re- 
gis;" these  evidently  refer  to  some  petty  mon- 
arch of  the  Heptarchy.  The  book,  which  con- 
tains the  Latin  Gospels,  is  preceded  by  a  most 
beautiful  illumination,  evidently  of  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  which  contrasts  most  disadvantageously  with 
the  rude  illuminations  of  the  eighth.  The  Kalen- 
dar,  which  follows,  displays  the  usual  ornaments 
in  gold  and  silver;  and  then  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  begins  with  a  painting  of  St.  Matthew, 
the  size  of  the  page,  which  is  quarto.     The  style 

*  A  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Westwood's 
work,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to 
know,  that  the  controverted  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses 
is  not  in  this  copy  of  the  Y nlgate. 


is  still  Byzantine,  and  the  black  hair  and  Jewish 
features  must  have  appeared  strange,  we  think,  to 
our  fair-haired  ancestors.  St.  Mark  is  seated, 
holding  a  book  on  his  lap,  and  looking  up  at  a 
very  tolerable  lion,  with  a  gold  circle  round  his 
head,  who  holds  a  handsome  scarlet  book,  with 
five  gold  ornaments,  in  his  paws.  The  attempt  at 
a  back  ground  in  this  picture  is  worthy  notice ; 
lurid  ^rays,  quite  chalky  in  their  appearance,  form 
a  kind  of  distance,  and  more  forward  is  a  moun- 
tain, with  the  lights  raliier  spiritedly  touched  in. 
St.  Luke  is  a  most  Jewish-looking  person,  very 
stout,  and  with  enormous  hands  and  feet.  He  is 
looking  up  to  a  most  human-looking  ox,  that  holds 
rather  gracefully  a  large  red  book  between  his 
hoofs.  This  curious  animal  is  adorned  with 
black  tresses,  which  hang  down  on  either  side  of 
the  face,  and  with  its  human  eyes  strongly  re- 
minded us  of  our  late  gifted  friend,  Thomas 
Hood's  whimsical  sketch  of  *'  lo  after  vaccina- 
tion." St.  John,  contrary  to  universal  custom, 
appears  as  a  very  old  man ;  his  hair  and  beard 
touched  in  with  very  thick  white.  A  really 
handsome  black  eagle,  with  two  rolls  of  parch- 
ment in  his  claws,  is  looking  down,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  is  drawn,  and  the  masterly  finish 
which  is  given  to  the  red,  piercing  eve,  actually 
startled  us  in  the  m^st  of  the  tame  painting  of 
the  rest  of  the  picture,  the  two  first  pages  of  each 
gospel  are  in  gold  letter,  and  the  initials  are  very 
elaborate  ;  still  we  cannot  but  consider  its  histori- 
cal associations  its  chief  claim  to  admiration. 

In  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Danes,  many 
of  these  elaborate  books  were  doubtless  destroyed, 
and  few  convents  continued  to  ofiTer  a  secure  asy- 
lum to  the  illuminator.  Still,  during  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  England,  according  to  Sir 
Frederic  Madden,  maintained  her  preeminence 
even  over  Italy,  in  the  art  of  illumination.  Many 
manuscripts  of  the  latter  century  still  remain ; 
some  in  gold  letters  and  neatly  ornamented. 
Among  those  of  the  eleventh  century,  *'  Cnut's 
Latin  Gospels"  may  be  placed.  This  is  a  small 
quarto,  very  beautifully  written,  and  adorned  with 
some  very  graceful  ornaments.  It  was  given  by 
Cnut  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury ;  and  on  the 
leaf  at  the  commencement  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is 
written  the  following  curious  entry  in  Saxon  : 
'*  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is 
written  Cnut  the  king's  name.  He  is  our  be- 
loved lord  worldwards,  and  our  spiritual  brother 
Godwards."     A  charter,  also  in  Saxon,  follows. 

Hitherto,  the  manuscripts  described  have  been 
Gospels  or  Psalters,  but  works  of  history  and  sci- 
ence were  also  illuminated.  There  is  a  transla- 
tion from  Prudentius— his  "  Psychomachia" — into 
Saxon  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which  has  many 
drawings  in  outline  wit\  colored  inks.  Many  of 
these  have  great  spirit,  and,  independently  of  their 
value  in  illustrating  dress  and  manners,  are  inter- 
esting for  the  progress  they  indicate.  The  curious 
Kalendar,  which  dates  about  the  Conquest,  is  well 
known,  doubtless,  to  our  readers ;  for  it  has  been 
called  upon  to  do  duty  in  every  work  upon  Eng- 
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lish  manners  from  Strutt's  '*  Horda"  down  to 
Knight's  '*  Old  England."  Still,  the  more  elabor- 
ately-finished works  were  Psalters  or  Grospels,  and 
these  were  carefully  preserved ;  but  smaJler  and 
less  expensive  books  seem  to  have  been  in  use  far 
more  commonly  than  we  might  have  supposed. 
There  are  geographical  manuscripts  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  illustrated  by  drawings,  and  a  work  on 
botany,  with  very  fair  representations  of  various 
herbs  and  flowers.  These  are  in  Saxon,  and  con- 
sequently appear  to  be  intended  for  more  general 
use. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Conquest  seems  to 
have  been  injurious  to  the  arts.  The  Saxon  con- 
vents in  later  times  followed  these,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of** book  learning;"  but  under  the  re- 
forms of  Lanfranc,  the  ingenuity  that  constructed 
the  shrine  and  adorned  the  missal  was  little  valued, 
and  the  scribe  who  could  write  a  plain  bold  Roman 
letter  was  far  more  sought  after.  That  the  art  of 
illumination  underwent  a  temporary  eclipse  may 
be  proved,  indeed,  by  the  volumes  yet  remaining 
of  the  earliest  Anglo-Norman  trouveres.  Choice 
metrical  histories,  intended  for  **  my  lady's  cham- 
ber," tales  of  Brut  and  his  descendants,  of  Rollo 
and  his  followers,  even  of  **  Troy  divine,"  are  un- 
adorned, save  by  a  red  or  blue  capital  letter.  The 
only  exception  with  which  our  memory  serves  us 
is  the  large  volume  of  Benoit  St.  More.  Here 
we  have  illuminated  capitals,  but  the  rich  color- 
ing, the  bright  gold,  are  wanting ;  still  the  hand 
of  the  Saxon  artist  may  be  traced  m  the  intricate 
convolutions  of  the  pattern,  and  the  serpentine 
forms  carry  us  back  to  Lindisfarne.  But,  although 
books  for  secular  use  continued  unadorned  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  some,  prob- 
ably, labors  of  love  of  the  inmate  of  the  convent, 
may  be  found.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  period  not  later  than  1150,  and 
which  is  in  the  Royal  Library,  This  fragment 
begins  with  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  is  very  inter- 
esting, as  showing  the  transition  from  the  intricate, 
but  formal  Saxon  initial,  to  the  varied  and  often 
pictured  forme  of  the  later  style.  The  first  en- 
closes two  figures,  and  in  their  easy  attitudes  we 
perceive  a  marked  departure  from  the  Byzantine 
model.  The  next  gives  us  the  Saxon  type,  the 
dragons,  and  twisted  knots ;  but  foliage  is  now  in- 
troduced, and  the  letter  is  lengthened  and  finished 
with  a  graceful  ornament.  The  initial  F  of  the 
first  Ixjok  of  Samuel  is  worthy  particular  notice. 
There  is  an  arch  divided  into  three  compartments, 
and  in  the  middle  Elkanah  is  seated,  with  long 
beard,  broidered  long  gown,  and  blue  boots — the 
very  picture  of  a  Saxon  thane.  On  his  left  is 
Peninnah,  with  a  child  on  each  knee,  each  hold- 
ing a  cherry-cheeked  a]2ple ;  she  **  lifts  up  her 
heaA  proudly,"  and  there  is  an  expression  of 
soorn  on  her  handsome  countenance.  On  the 
right,  Hannah  is  seated,  looking  very  wo-begone, 
and  wiping  her  eyes ;  her  face  is  very  pleasing. 
There  is  a  dignified  bearing  and  ease  in  these 
three  figures,  which  prove  how  rapidly  painting  | 


advanced  from  (he  time  that  Byzantine  art  ceased 
to  give  laws.  The  ladies  are  both  handsonicly 
dressed,  with  bordered  tunic,  white  veils,  and 
scarlet  slippers.  The  second  book  of  Samuel  gires 
us  another  triple  arch,  with  King  David  in  ermine, 
playing  on  his  harp.  An  attendant  on  each  side, 
one  scraping  away  upon  a  huge  violin,  and  the  other 
blowing  a  horn  with  all  his  might,  support  him. 
A  brilliant  lilac  forms  the  ground  color,  and 
dragons  and  nondescript  animals  twine  up  the 
side  with  much  spirit.  But  the  picture  on  which 
the  eyes  of  our  forefathers,  doubtless,  rested  with 
greatest  admiration,  is  the  initial  P  to  the  second 
book  of  Kings.  Strange  waving  lines  of  red, 
green,  and  blue  stretch  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  picture,  while  below  are  little  blue  lines, 
which  rather  puzzled  us,  until,  from  the  figures  of 
three  little  fishes,  we  discovered  it  to  be  intended 
for  a  river.  A  bright  lilac  ground,  with  two  cu- 
rious trees,  comes  next,  and  upon  this  a  sort  of 
small  cart,  drawn  by  two  most  curious  horses, 
who  are  prancing  upward.  It  is  the  translation 
of  Elijah ;  but  amid  all  these  rude,  indeed  laugh- 
able, accessories,  an  artist  might  take  a  lesson 
from  the  fine  upturned  face  of  the  venerable  man, 
and  the  strong  expression  of  surprise  in  the  up- 
lifted hand. 

Although  the  colors  are  very  brilliant,  and  ex- 
hibit more  variety  than  the  earlier  illuminations, 
the  total  absence  of  gold  seems  to  prove  this  book 
was  not  intended  for  public  use.  Some  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  books  of  the  same  period  ac- 
tually blaze  with  gold  and  silver ;  but  the  stiff 
BjTzantine  style  is  followed,  and  the  ornaments  are 
more  remarkable  for  richness  than  neat  finish.  It 
has  been  remarked  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  gen- 
eral style  of  these,  especially  the  interwoven  and 
serpentine  capitals,  continued  unaltered  for  ages  in 
the  provinces  around  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Now,  it 
was  in  this  locality  that  Boniface  and  his  Ssxod 
countrymen  established  themselves  ;  we  therefore 
may  well  suppose  that  the  style  which  they  taught 
was  closely  adhered  to,  perhaps  as  a  fancied  re- 
ligious obligation.  The  splendid  Bible  of  this 
century  which  belonged  to  Uie  monks  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Nicholas  of  Amstein,  and  is  now  in  the 
Harleian  Collection,  exhibits  many  proofe  of  the 
influence  of  Saxon  art,  especially  in  the  huge  in- 
itial letters,  which  are  above  six  inches  long. 
Two  gorgeous  volumes,  indeed,  are  these,  exhib- 
iting the  laborious  skill,  if  not  the  taste,  of  the 
convent  artist.  They  are  profusely  adorned  with 
ornaments,  and  the  Grecian  key — ^that  &vorite 
pattern  of  the  Lindisfarne  painter — meets  us  again 
and  again  in  gold  and  silver,  giving  a  rich  inlaid 
appearance  to  the  huge  page.  These  vohimes  are 
ludicrously 

Guarded  by  word  and  by  spell. 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell ; 

for,  at  the  end  of  the  first,  we  read,  "  Whosoever 
takes  this  away,  let  him  die  the  death ;  let  bin 
be  cooked  in  a  frying-pan,  (in  sartagine  ;)  let  him 
have  the  falling  sickness  and  feveia,  and  be  brofcn 
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on  the  wheel  and  hanged."  How  the  culprit,  af- 
ter the  discipline  of  "  the  frying-pan,"  could  suffer 
further  punishment,  we  cannot  understand;  but 
the  anathema  presents  a  delectable  specimen  of 
priestly  intolerance.  We  are  gratified  to  remark 
that  none  of  our  illuminated  books  as  thus  guarded. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  century,  influenced, 
perhaps,  by  the  gorgeous  habits  of  our  first  Plan- 
tagenet,  the  arts  seem  to  have  again  revived,  and 
again  Saxon  skill  took  the  lead.  About  this  pe- 
riod, many  of  the  abbeys  and  cathedrals  under- 
went great  alterations.  Rich  carved  work,  dis- 
playing great  delicacy  of  taste  and  execution, 
meets  us  in  many  of  these  remains ;  and  from  that 
most  curious  narrative  of  Matthew  Paris,  respecting 
the  rebuilding  and  beautifying  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Alban's,  we  gain  much  information  as  to 
the  general  interest  that  was  felt  in  such  works, 
and  the  large  expenditure  of  money  and  labor.  He 
tells  us  how,  when  the  church  was  finished,  it 
was  adorned  with  paintings  by  brother  Walter,  of 
Colchester,  who  also  carved  the  woodwork,  and 
gilded  it.  His  aid  was  also  invoked  for  the  church 
books,  which  he  "beautifully  painted,"  and  he 
also  bound  them.  W^ould  that  some  of  brother 
Walter^s  performances  had  been  handed  down  to 
us!  Brother  Henry,  of  Hyde  Abbey — as  well 
as  St.  Alban's,  an  old  Saxon  foundation — distin- 
guished himself,  about  the  same  time,  by  trans- 
lating Terence,  Boethius,  Suetonius,  and  Claudian ; 
and  all  these  he  bound  himself  in  one  huge  vol- 
ume, and  he  illuminated  the  initials,  and  also 
made  the  brazen  bosses  of  the  cover.  Hyde  Ab- 
bey, indeed,  seems  to  have  been  eminent  for  its 
illuminators :  two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  later 
Saxon  manuscripts,  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  one  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary, w^ere  executed  there  by  a  monk  named 
Godeman. 

Thick  wood  covers,  adorned  with  brass,  seem 
to  have  been  the  usual  style  of  binding ;  but 
leather  and  silk  were  sometimes  employed  ;  while, 
for  books  to  be  laid  on  tlie  altar,  plates  of  silver, 
chased  and  gilt,  were  fastened  on  the  rude  cover, 
and  sometimes  a  box  to  hold  relics  was  added. 
For  smaller  books,  that  most  delicate  of  cover- 
ings, carved  ivory,  was  used.  There  is  a  most 
elaborate  specimen  of  this  in  the  Egerton  Col- 
lection, (No.  1139,)  a  Psalter,  which  belonged  to 
one  of  the  Queens  of  Jerusalem  about  the  close 
of  this  century.  The  text  presents  nothing  re- 
markable, and  therefore,  to  protect  its  fragile  bind- 
ing, it  is  encased  in  a  portable  glass  box.  The 
one  side  presents  six  incidents  in  the  life  of  King 
David  ;  the  other,  the  six  works  of  mercy  :  a  small 
shield  with  the  text  is  placed  between  the  figures 
in  each.  The  figures  are  flat  in  execution,  but 
the  interlacing  bands — strongly  resembling  the 
Saxon  style  of  adornment — the  graceful,  though 
nondescript  animals  that  fill  up  the  interstices — 
the  borders  **  beautiful  exceedingly"  that  surround 
each  side — are  exquisite  in  execution  and  in  taste. 
The  middle  of  each  foliaged  scroll  is  finished  with 
a  turquoise,  the  centre  ornaments  have  rubies,  and 


scarcely  could  Queen  Victoria  receive  a  more  royal 
gift  book  than  this  remain  of  an  age  termed  dark 
and  barbarous. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  the  most  stirring  of 
all  the  middle-age  period  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  how,  with  the  advance  of  free  principles  and 
free  inquiry — in  England  especially — the  arts,  and 
eventually  our  native  literature,  advanced.  The 
number  of  illuminated  works  remaining  of  this 
time  are  not  many,  but  they  indicate  rapid  im- 
provement. No  longer  trammelled  by  Byzantine 
types,  the  illuminator  looked  round  him  for  his 
models,  and  into  his  own  mind  and  heart  for  the 
expression  with  which  he  invested  them.  One  of 
tlie  most  beautiful  books  in  the  Museum  belongs 
to  this  century,  probably  to  the  later  half:  this  is 
the  volume  called  "  Queen  Mary's  Prayer  Book," 
from  its  having  been  presented  to  her  on  her  ac- 
cession, by  Baldwin  Smith.  This  work  consists 
of  two  different  styles  of  illumination ;  and  by 
some,  the  more  highly-finished,  though  far  less 
artistic,  have  been  assigned  to  an  even  later  date,  but 
we  should  rather  place  them  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  One  argument  is,  that  the  pictures 
are  on  a  golden  ground  ;  but  the  '*  Abendone  Reg- 
ister," which  dates  as  early,  has  all  its  figures 
thus  placed.  Indeed,  the  style  of  the  figures  in 
the  Register  is  far  superior  to  those  higher-finished 
ones  in  Queen  Mary's  Prayer  Book. 

The  first  sixty-five  leaves  are  filled  with  draw- 
ings of  Scripture  subjects  in  light  pen-and-ink 
outline,  touched  in  the  shading  with  green  and 
lilac.  Each  picture,  filling  half  the  page,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  vermilion  band,  and  the  subject  is 
written  below  in  Norman  French.  The  seventiays 
of  creation  form  the  first  pictures,  and  the  last  of 
these  is  extremely  fine.  Our  Lord,  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  the  orb  in  his  left  hand,  the  right 
uplifled  in  benediction,  reminds  us  of  some  clas- 
sical remain — all  is  so  simple,  yet  so  impressive. 
On  each  side,  a  group  of  small  but  very  graceful 
angels  are  singing  and  playing  upon  instruments. 
Afler  the  fall  and  the  expulsion,  we  have  Adam 
'*  delving,"  and  Eve,  in  long  dress  and  flowing 
hair,  spinning,  with  the  large  primitive  distaff 
stuck  in  her  girdle.  The  countenances  are  truly 
English ;  and  Adam  is  digging  with  a  vigorous 
arm,  while  Eve  sits  by,  contentedly  smiling ;  in 
short,  they  aie  the  genuine  husbandman  and  house- 
wife of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Ark  makes 
a  very  noble  figure — ^a  castle  placed  in  a  boat,  and 
a  long  ladder  beside  it.  This  occupies  a  whole 
page.  Afler  other  pictures,  we  come  to  Abram 
marrying  Sarah,  '*  with  a  ring,"  says  the  inscrip- 
tion ;  and  here  is  Sarah,  a  graceful,  wimpled  fig- 
ure, holding  out  '*  the  ring-finger."  After  some 
others,  we  come  to  the  meeting  of  the  servant  and 
Rebekah ;  and  here  the  poor  artist  is  sorely  tried 
with  the  camel.  He  evidently  had  never  seen  one, 
hut  he  had  heard  of  its  hump  and  of  its  swiflness ; 
so,  with  much  ingenuity,  he  has  drawn  a  gigantic 
greyhound  with  a  horse's  tail,  and  placed  a  sort  of 
saddle-bag  on  the  shoulder.  The  following  picture 
gives  us  a  full-face  view  of  the  camel,  which  is  ia 
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no  way  improved  by  a  most  sinister  squint.  It  is 
rather  singular,  that  although  we  find  very  few 
instances,  even  in  the  rudest  drawings,  of  squint- 
ing human  beings,  the  artist  seldom  manages  to 
give  a  full  face  of  horse,  cow,  or  donkey  without 
making  it  cross-eyed.  We  have  the  stories  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph  at  a  very  great  length.  The 
group  surrounding  Joseph,  wh^n  about  to  sell  him 
to  the  Ishmaelites,  is  very  spirited,  and  actually 
reminded  us  of  some  of  Raphael's  groupings.  Poor 
Joseph  is  next  seen  upon  a  camel,  crying  bitterly, 
and  the  inscription  tells  us  he  was  taken  by  '*  the 
seneschal  of  Egypt"  to  the  king.  The  story  of 
his  advancement  is  told  in  many  pictures,  and  the 
horror  of  the  brothers,  when  their  sacks  are  opened, 
is  really  fine.  Benjamin  is  an  extremely  pretty 
lad,  and  Judah  stands  like  a  guard  over  him,  in  a 
complete  suit  of  chain-mail.  The  picture  of  the 
birth  of  Moses  is  interesting,  not  only  for  its  pleas- 
ing simplicity,  but  as  an  English  interior,  six  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  "  good  wife,"  in  her  comforta- 
ble curtained  bed,  her  female  friends  around  her,  the 
baby  swathed  and  bandaged,  so  that  it  might  stand 
alone,  and  the  little  cradle — ^while  a  long  nish 
basket,  like  an  eel-trap,  and  the  sorrowful  coun- 
tenances of  all,  show  ^at  the  poor  child  is  not  to 
remain  there.  Among  tlie  succeeding  pictures, 
the  figure  of  Moses  veiling  his  face,  is  very  fine ; 
it  is  treated  with  the  dignified  simplicity  of  sculp- 
ture. The  history  of  the  Judges  affords  much  scope 
to  the  artist.  Jephthah,  royally  crowned,  is  cut- 
ting ofif  his  daughter's  head  with  a  huge  sword. 
Samson's  prowess  is  delightedly  dwelt  on,  while 
his  *'  foxes  and  firebrands"  are  treated  quite  in 
arabesque  fashion ;  a  vine  overhead  intertwines 
with  the  com  beneath,  and  the  foxes,  leaping  and 
running,  form  a  kind  of  border.  In  the  history  of 
David,  his  wars  are  chiefly  depicted ;  and  the 
drawing  of  the  death  of  Absalom  afifords  a  more 
minute  illustration  of  the  array  of  knight  and  war- 
steed  than  any  we  recollect  having  seen.  Absa- 
lom hangs  by  his  long  hair  in  complete  chain-mail, 
and  his  destrere,  with  bases,  chanfron,  and  high 
saddle,  is  running  away.  Joab,  also  in  armor, 
but  his  visor  down,  is.thrusting  at  him  with  a  long 
spear ;  while  the  device  which  is  drawn  on  his 
shield  shows  the  chivalrous  horror  the>  illuminator 
felt  at  his  cowardly  perfidy,  for  it  is  Sathanas. 
This  curious  ''pictorial  Bible"  endb  with  King 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory ;  and  then  begins  the  Kal- 
endar,  in  which  the  upper  pictures  exhibit  the  va- 
rious occupations  of  the  successive  months.  These 
are  highly-finished  miniatures  on  a  thick  bright 
gold,  or  gold  diapered  ground,  but  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  slighter  drawings.  The  well- 
spread  table,  with  its  ample  damasked  table-cloth 
and  guests,  mark  January.  April  gives  us  maidens 
gathering  flowers ;  May,  a  hawking  party ;  while 
September  shows  the  scene  to  be  England,  for, 
instead  of  the  vintage,  we  have  baskets  of  apples 
and  the  apple-press.  The  Service  follows,  and 
there  are  many  pictures  on  bright  gold,  but  the 
figures  are  bad,  and  the  outlines  very  harsh.  Far 
different  are  the  series  of  subjects,  which,  dra\vn 


and  tinted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  series, 
occupy  the  foot  of  each  page — birds,  beasts,  sea 
monsters,  combats  of  griffins  and  dragons,  a  pel- 
ican feeding  her  young,  an  elephant,  not  very 
unlike,  with  its  calf,  a  ship,  and  the  crew  looking 
rather  lovingly  at  a  very  pretty  mermaid,  who 
holds  her  glass  coquettishly — then  a  huge  monster, 
with  a  very  long  tail,  probably  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury picture  of  "  the  great  sea-serpent ;"  varioos 
kinds  of  sports  fellow — pitching  the  bar,  wrest- 
ling, shooting  at  the  popinjay,  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing. All  these  are  given  with  such  spirit,  and 
are  touched  off  in  so  masterly  a  style,  that  we 
seem  to  be  looking  over  the  sketch-book  of  some 
clever  artist.  Further  on,  a  series  commences 
which  seems  to  be  allegorical,  and  which,  we 
think,  depicts  the  struggles  of  the  guardian  saint 
and  the  demon  for  possession  of  the  maiden.  The 
saint  is  a  beautiful  female  figure,  crowned  as  a 
queen ;  and  her  attitudes  of  earnest  watchfulness 
are  very  natural  and  graceful.  The  demon  is  gro- 
tesque enough,  and  certainly  ugly  enough ;  hot 
there  is  a  malignity  of  expression  which  places  him 
far  above  the  ridiculous  drawings  of  those  who 
never,  like  our  forefathers,  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  an  unseen  evil  one.  Nor  let  the  painter  of 
these  admirable  sketches  be  considered  as  a  mere 
servile  believer  in  ''  all  that  the  nurse  and  all 
the  priest  has  taught."  Among  his  sketches 
are  some  that  our  modem  advocates  for  clerical 
infallibility  would  little  expect  to  find.  Here  is 
a  fox  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  with  mitre  on  his 
head  and  crosier  in  his  paw,  and  lifting  up  the 
other  as  though  to  bespeak  the  serious  attention 
of  his  auditors — two  or  three  small  birds,  a  goose, 
and  a  heron.  On  the  next  page  we  have  rejmanl 
making  off  with  one  in  his  mouth,  and  a  woman 
running  after  him  to  knock  him  on  the  head  with 
her  distaff.  A  large  series  of  sketches,  illustrating 
the  whole  life  of  Becket,  follow.  These  have  been 
given,  together  with  some  of  the  others,  by  Stnxtt ; 
but  his  copies  are  so  rude,  that  they  present  no 
idea  of  the  spirited  originals.  For  whom  this  most 
singularly  interesting  missal  was  painted  we  hare 
no  knowledge,  nor  of  the  artist ;  but  that  English 
art  was  greatly  prized  at  this  time  we  have  proof 
in  the  circumstance  that  Godfrey,  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, in  1290,  presented  a  Psalter,  "  written 
in  letters  of  azure  and  gold,  and  wonderfully  illo- 
minated,"  to  an  Italian  cardinal. 

Many  illumined  books  of  this  period  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  remain,  which 
might  afford  pleasant  illustrations,  but  we  most 
pass  on  to  another,  erroneously  termed  a  Prayer^ 
book,  and  which  is  the  chief  boast  of  the  Arundel 
Collection,  (No.  B3.)  This  is  a  very  large  thick 
/quarto,  in  beautiful  preservation  ;  and  in  rubric, 
at  the  foot  of  the  concluding  Kalendar,  we  read, 
that  it  was  the  gift,  in  the  year  1339,  of  Robeit 
de  Lyle  to  his  daughter  Audrey,  '*  with  God's 
blessing  and  mine  ;"  and  that,  after  her  death,  it 
was  to  become  the  property  of  *^  the  ladies  of 
Chicksand,"  among  whom  the  daughter  had 
doubtless  taken  the  veil.     This  is,  therefore,  a 
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▼ery  cnrions  Yolume,  from  its  being  a  specimen, 
we  believe  unique,  of  a  nun's  choir-book ;  for  it 
is  a  Psalter  and  Antiphonal,  according  to  the  use 
of  the  Gilbertine  rule,  to  which  order  the  convent 
of  Chicksand  belonged.  And  if  this  be  not  a 
very  unique  specimen,  what  splendid  church 
books  must  these  "  ladies*'  have  possessed.  The 
chief  fault,  like  Queen  Mary's  Prayer-book,  is  the 
profusion  of  bright  gold.  Nearly  all  the  pictures 
— and  some  of  them  fill  the  page — ^are  on  a  bui^ 
nished  gold  ground,  and  so  thick  has  the  size  been 
laid  on,  that  in  some  instances  the  figures  seem 
sunk  within  it.  The  initial  letteis,  which  are 
very  beautiful,  are  better  managed ;  raised  gold 
forms  the  letter  or  the  ground,  and  the  most 
graceful  foliage  encircles  it,  and  sweeps  down- 
ward almost  to  the  foot  of  the  page.  Lighter 
foliage.  Tine,  or  ivy  leaves,  some  green,  some 
bright  gold,  wave  around  the  heavier  portions, 
and  the  masses  of  shade  and  color  are  further 
''carried  off"  by  most  delicate  flourishes  with 
the  finest  pen.  Inside  the  letter  is  sometimes 
wreathed  foliage,  sometimes  a  picture.  The  Kal- 
endar,  with  red-letter  and  blue-letter  days,  and  the 
chief  feasts  indicated  by  burnished  gold,  commen- 
ces the  volume ;  then  follow  some  pictures,  more 
rich  than  beautiful ;  and  then  the  Psalter,  with  the 
music  on  four  red  lines.  A  border  encircles  some 
of  the  pages,  finished  off  with  fine  pen-flourishes, 
and  sometimes  a  small  "vignette,"  like -the  for- 
mer book.  These  consist  of  birds  and  beasts,  and 
among  them  are  a  most  spirited  hart  and  hind. 
Figures  of  prophets  and  saints,  in  oval  medal- 
lions, on  a  ground  of  bright  pierced  gold,  and 
delicate  armorial  bearings,  also  meet  us.  Indeed, 
the  variety  in  the  borders  and  initials  would  aston- 
ish a  decorative  painter.  In  some  cases,  the  ac- 
cessories are  very  appropriate.  The  initial  letter 
of  the  Slst  Psalm  encloses  King  David,  not  play- 
ing on  the  harp,  but  striking  a  row. of  silver  bells, 
like  a  true  Saxon,  with  hammers.  Two  figures, 
one  playing  the  violin,  the  other  the  bagpipes, 
support  him ;  two  graceful  figures,  with  harp  and 
small  organ,  occupy  the  lower  corners  of  the  page ; 
and  above,  two  angels  are  blowing  bannered  trum- 
pets. The  initial  of  the  93rd  Psalm  gives  us  a 
group  of  choristers,  singing  from  a  long  roll  of 
music;  the  llOth  (''Dixit  Dominus")  has  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  Trinity,  finely  drawn,  and  the 
whole  page  is  gorgeously  ornamented.  Next  fol- 
low the  "  Benedicite,"  the  "  Magnificat,"  &c.,  all 
with  music  prefixed ;  the  "  Te  Deum,"  also  set  to 
music,  and  Litanies.  This  part  concludes  with  a 
short  prayer  :  "  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  mer- 
cifully to  hear  the  prayers  of  thy  people,  so  that 
we,  who  are  justly  afflicted  for  our  sins,  may  be 
mercifully  freed,  by  thy  new  grace,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

Appended  to  this  Antiphonal  are  a  series  of 
very  curious  pictures.  There  is  an  orrery,  with 
all  the  planets,  from  "  solitary  Saturn"  to"  swift 
Mercury,"  moving  round  in  their  courses,  while, 
in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  fath- 
ers, the  sun  is  represented  by  a  very  ugly  flaming 
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face,  and  bears  the  inscription  of  "  Infemus." 
Pictures  from  gospel  history  follow ;  we  should 
think,  by  various  hands,  llie  Crucifixion  occu- 
pies a  whole  page,  and  a  hymn,  apparently  a  very 
excellent  one,  is  written  in  couplets  on  each  side. 
A  really  beautiful  painting  follows.  This  is  a 
medallion  head  of  our  Saviour,  of  great  beauty, 
and  finished  like  enamel,  which  forms  the  centre ; 
and  from  thence  branch  out  ten  points,  as  in  a 
compass,  with  a  medallion  at  the  end  of  each. 
This,  we  are  informed,  represents  the  ten  con- 
ditions of  human  life.  A  nurse  and  child,  very 
pleasing  figures,  are  first ;  then  a  boy,  with  his 
ball ;  a  youth  (probably  the  apprentice,)  with 
scales  ;  a  man  hawking  ;  and,  topmost,  a  king  on 
his  throne.  The  descending  scale  begins  with  a 
monk  and  his  book ;  an  old  man  leaning  on  his 
staff;  then  the  old  man  on  his  death-bed ;  and 
lastly,  the  bier,  with  the  priest  reading  the  ser- 
vice. The  tenth,  and  lowest,  is  the  altai^tomb. 
All  these  are  on  a  dead  gold  ground.  Many  other 
pictures  follow,  all  from  gospel  history,  except 
one,  which  represents  three  kings,  young  men. 
robed  and  crowned,  and  in  the  next  compartment 
three  skeletons.  Beneath,  are  some  spirited  lines 
in  Norman  French ;  and  above,  four  in  old  Eng- 
lish. Among  the  concluding  pictures  are  two, 
which,  although  exhibiting  the  harsh  outline  and 
stiff  draperies  of  the  early  illuminations,  are 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  for  their  fine  feeling. 
These  are  the  ascension,  and  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  earnest  surprise  of  the  saints  and 
apostles,  who  are  watching  their  Lord's  ascent,  in 
the  first ;  and  the  solemn,  awe-struck  expression 
with  which  they  await  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  other,  prove  how  deeply  the  painter /c^t  his 
subject.  Innumerable  artists  in  the  present  day 
could  design,  and  group,  and  color,  far  better  than 
this  illuminator  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  even  two  or  three  could  throw  into 
a  score  of  uplifted  faces,  an  expression  so  varied, 
and  yet  so  appropriate  and  harmonious,  as  here. 
The  ink  used  in  this  beautiful  volume,  we  should 
think,  was  Indian  ink  ;  the  gold  is  evidently  gold 
leaf,  but  much  thicker  than  the  modem,  for  in  the 
pierced  or  pricked  backgrounds,  it  stands  out  like 
a  highly  burnished  plate.  The  great  care  which 
"  the  ladies  of  Chicksand"  took  of  this  volume, 
is  evidenced  by  fine  lawn  being  placed  between 
several  of  the  pictures.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
see  a  specimen  of  the  manufactures  of  the  middle 
ages,  like  this,  which  probably  was  cut  from  the 
same  piece  which  supplied  wimples  for  the  f»r 
recluses.  The  texture  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
even  ;  and  one  piece  so  very  clear  as  well  as  fine, 
that  we  are  not  surprised  at  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
middle  ages  terming  the  lady's  veil  "  woven  air." 
During  the  whole  of  Edward  m.'s  brilliant 
reign,  the  demand  for  illuminated  manilscripts 
advanced  ;  and  the  art  was  now  followed  by  seo- 
ular  persons,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers 
in  Flanders.  Many  an  illuminator,  as  well  as 
scribe,  now  doubtless  dwelt  in  Paternoster-row, 
for  deeds,  charters,  law  books — intended  for  pub- 
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lie  use — were  thus  ornamented.  We  8a' 
lime  einoe  Tery  beantifol  illominatione  of  this 
period  in  an  old  law  manuacript,  at  the  town 
deik'a  office  ;  and  aome  of  the  hooka  of  the  city 
companiea,  toward  the  cloae  of  thia  and  heginning 
of  the  following  century,  are  alao  very  finely  or- 
namented. Many  treatiea  and  agreementa,  richly 
illuminated,  are  in  the  Moaeum.  The  docum^ta 
relating  to  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  are  thua 
adorned  ;  and  the  grant  of  Aquitaine  by  Edward 
to  the  Black  Prince,  girea  highly  finished  minia- 
tarea  of  the  faiber  and  aon,  in  the  initial  D. 
Theae  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Shaw'a  work,  and 
alao  another  initial,  containing  the  portrait  of 
King  John  of  France.  Froiaaart's  delightful 
chronicles  were  honored,  almost  upon  their  first 
appearance,  by  being  illuminated,  for  we  find  that 
aa  early  as  1381,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  caused  ^*  fif- 
ty-eix  quirea  of  the  chroniclea  of  Johan  Froissart, 
whidi  he  had  sent  to  be  illuminated  for  the  Kiftg 
of  England,  to  be  seized."  Whether  this  copy 
was  eventually  sent,  we  know  not ;  but  no  copies 
earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Muaeum.  When  Froissart  visited  England 
in  1395,  he  presented  his  poetical  work,  "  Melia- 
dor,"  to  King  Richard  ;  and  he  tells  us  how  it 
was  "  fiurly  written,  and  illuminated,  and  bound 
in  crimaon  Telvet  with  ten  nails  of  silver  gilt,  and 
a  gilded  rose  in  the  middle."  Would  that  Grow- 
er's "  Confeasio  Amantis" — that  work  composed 
at  the  express  request  of  the  king,  when  he  in- 
vited him  into  the  royal  barge — had  been  thus 
illuminated.  What  graceful  pictures  of  chivalry 
and  lady  love  would  have  been  thus  preserved  to 
us!  And  a  greater  than  Grower,  Chaucer,  had 
written  verae,  fiir  better  worthy  such  gorgeous 
enshrinement  than  the  apiritleas  ''  virelays"  and 
'^trioleta"  of  the  &shionable  French  poetry. 
How  delightful  would  it  have  been  to  see  the  pro- 
eeaaion  of  the  pilgrims ;  what  scope  for  the  taste- 
flil  illuminator  would  the  story  of  ''  Palamon  and 
Arcite,"  of  **  Canace,"  with  "  her  virtuous  ring 
and  glass,"  afibrd.  But  fashion,  even  then, 
frowned  on  the  noble  language  and  noble  poetry 
of  its  fiuherland)  and  English  verse  remained  un- 
illnstrated  by  gold-blazing  capitals,  or  enameled 
miniatures ;  but  it  dwelt  in  a  more  worthy  shrine, 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  English  people. 

The  patronage  of  what  was  French,  is  conspic- 
uous even  four  centuries  ago,  and  with  the  fancy 
for  what  is  foreign,  which  later  times  has  evinced, 
the  noblemen  purchased  French  poems  with  Flem- 
iah  illuminations,  while  nobler  poetry,  and  far 
more  spirited,  if  not  quite  such  highly  finished 
illuminations,  were  obtainable  at  home.  Thus,  a 
regular  mart  for  the  £uhionable  French  works 
was  eatabliahed;  and  in  many  illuminationa  we 
can  trace  the  varioua  handa  employed,  from  the 
master,  or  chief  artist,  who  paints  the  ficontispieoe, 
to  the  "  prentice  hand,"  that  was  only  allowed  to 
<oolor  the  bit  of  bordering  that  marks  the  end  of 
the  paragraph.  Indeed,  so  numerous  were  one 
class  of  illuminated  books,  all  similar  in  style  and 
<«niament,  that  the  term,  *'  the  Bruges,"  from  the 


place  ci  their  mami&otoTe,  was  awigned  to  tlwH 
Of  this  class,  probably,  is  the  huge  copy  of  dim- 
tine  de  Pisan*s  works,  in  the  Haileiaa.  Tliia 
lady,  very  popular  in  her  day,  has  become  mm 
quite  forgotten ;  and  yet  afae  wrote  aome  pleanag 
poema,  and  many  prose  worka  which  the  leaned 
world  approved.  And  ahe  was  ezteneively  palraiir 
ized  by  the  great  and  noble — ^King  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  the  Earl  of  Saliabury,  and  the  Doke 
de  Berri  taking  copiea  of  her  worka,  while,  frooi 
the  frontispiece  of  thia,  the  Queen  of  France  her- 
aelf  seems  to  have  received  "  a  presentation  copy." 
Here  she  is,  m  the  neatly  finished  frontispieee, 
seated  comfortably  on  a  modem-looking  80&,  a 
portly  dame,  with  folded  hands,  while  Chriiftiiie, 
a  pale,  intelligent  looking  woman,  in  widow's 
dress,  but  with  the  frightful  '*  homed  head-dress," 
is  reverently  kneeling  and  presenting  the  book, 
bound  in  crimson,  with  clasps,  and  five  bosses  of 
gold.  Two  ladies,  probably  of  the  blood-royal, 
ait  just  behind  the  queen,  and  four,  less  ridily 
dressed,  occupy  a  sort  of  low  form  to  the  left ; 
the  picture  is  curious,  for  the  illustration  of  dieaa 
and  furniture,  aa  well  as  for  the  portraits.  Aaother 
very  good  picture  represents  Christine  addrqnDg 
her  son;  ihe  other  illustrations  are,  however, 
very  inferior.  Mr.  Shaw  has  given  a  very  good 
copy  of  the  first. 

But  the  English  illuminator,  although  not  called 
upon  to  adom  what  might  be  termed  the  "  fiuh- 
ionable  literature"  of  the  day,  stiU  employed  his 
skill  upon  church  books,  and  lavished  upon  them 
a  wealth  of  ornament,  which  renders  a  single  mis- 
sal or  psalter  an  encyclopedia  of  artistic  decora- 
tion. We  may  well  lament  that  but  a  fragment 
remains  of  the  fine  "  Lectionarium,"  which  Lord 
Level  presented  to  Salisbury  Cathedral  about  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  friar 
John  Sifrewas — ^how  Saxon  the  name — ^wrole  and 
illuminated,  (Harleian,  No.  7026.)  This  is  "  a 
manuscript  of  the  largest  folio,  written  in  a  clear 
letter,  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  siae,  acroaB 
the  whole  page.  The  letters  are  beautifully 
formed,  and  with  many  '  penman's  flourishes  ;* " 
the  rubric  is  greatly  injured,  but  the  blackletter 
maintains  its  original  brilliancy.  At  the  begin- 
ning, a  picture  as  large  as  the  page  gives  ua  the 
portrait  of  Lord  Level,  a  fine-looking,  dderly  man, 
in  a  dark  blue  bonnet,  a  light  red  furred  gown, 
looking  in  at  the  window  of  friar  John'a  cell,  and 
here  ia  ''  Frater  Jobannea"  himaelf,  an  old  man, 
with  most  pleasant  fatherly  countenance,  very 
respectfully  bringing  the  book,  which  has  a  deli- 
cate drawing  on  the  cover,  of  ''Our  Lady," 
kneeling  before  her  Son.  There  is  a  slight  at- 
tempt at  a  back-ground  in  neutral  tint,  with  two 
windows  touched  in  with  red.  Behind  Lord 
Level,  a  spiral  scroll  informs  us  that  the  book 
vras  presented  by  him  "  for  the  spiritual  remem- 
brance" of  him  and  his  lady ;  and  on  a  gray  Uh- 
let  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  letters  which  appear 
in  high  relief,  is  the  autograph  of  "  Frater  Johan- 
nes Sifrewas."  Most  of  the  alternate  pagea  m 
thia  book  are  aurrounded  by  a  narrow  bovdar  of 
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rftised  gold,  relieved  by  red  or  blue  ;  and  around 
this,  foliage  and  flowers  twine,  together  with  drag- 
ons and  chimeras,  most  graceful  angels,  saints  in 
canopied  niches,  medallions  with  miniature  heads, 
and  Tery  neatly  executed  armorial'  bearings.  Be- 
yond these,  but  filling  in  each  vacancy,  is  the 
finest  pen-work,  somewhat  resembling  vine  ten- 
drils, or  the  fibres  of  a  leaf,  and,  at  intervals,  dots 
of  bright  raised  gold,  and  small  gold  ivy  leaves. 
We  wish  we  coald  exchange  our  pen  for  the  pen- 
cil, to  show  the  exceeding  beauty  and  rich  effect 
of  this  splendid  border.  At  the  foot  of  the  first 
page,  below  the  border,  we  have  a  very  delicately 
finished  peacock  and  peahen.  Further  on  we  find 
drawings  of  St.  George  and  St.  Michael,  each 
slaying  a  dragon.  St.  George^s  is  after  the  ordi- 
nary pattern,  but  St.  Michael's  has  seven  heads — 
probably  typifjnng  the  seven  deadly  sins.  The 
niches  on  the  sides' are  frequently  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  our  lady.  Some  of  these,  with  the  pla- 
cid face,  and  the  bright  golden  hair  parted  on  the 
brow,  are  very  beautiful.  Each  initial  letter  en- 
closes a  picture,  and  here  we  have  no  longer  the 
gold  ground,  but  rich  red  or  blue,  with  a  very 
small  gold  pattern  ''damasked"  upon  it.  All  the 
faces  are  most  'beautifiilly  finished ;  indeed,  the 
most  highly  finished  modern  miniatures  are  not 
more  so.  In  one  initial  letter — ^the  subject  is 
Christ  and  his  disciples  at  Enmiaus — so  minute  is 
the  finish,  that  the  middle  pattern  and  border  of 
the  ample  table-cloth  may  be  distinctly  perceived. 
The  Level  arms  and  crest  ornament  every  page, 
and  on  two  or  three  we  have  the  full-length  por- 
traits of  Lord  Tjovel  and  his  lady — a  very  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  high-bom  dame.  The  page  for 
Candlemas-day  is  very  splendid,  and  the  initial 
letter  encloses  a  beautifully  finished  group,  repre- 
senting the  presentation  in  the  temple.  Our  lady 
and  child  are  very  graceful ;  the  high-priest,  with 
huge  green  turban,  dignified,  a  very  fine  old  man 
and  woman  stand  behind,  and  in  front  is  an  ele- 
gant female  figure,  holding  the  two  doves  in  .a 
basket.  The  page  of  Corpus  Christi  day  gives, 
within  the  initial  letter,  a  bishop — a  very  young 
man,  perhaps  a  portrait — ^bearing  the  host  under 
a  rich  canopy,  supported  by  four  priests.  The 
minute  finish  of  both  these  pictures  rivals  the 
finest  enamel.  There  is  much  variety  in  the 
borders.  A  beautiful  spotted  hound  is  leaping  up 
the  side,  in  one,  and  there  is  a  very  spirited  dragon 
and  a  dragon-fly.  On  another  leaf  "  Our  Lady" 
appears  kneeling  to  receive  the  crown  of  heaven. 
The  figure  has  so  much  sweetness  and  graceful 
humility,  that  we  almost  pardon  the  subject. 

We  were  at  first  surprised  at  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  recurring  so  often ;  but  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral is  dedicated  to  her,  and  hence,  doubtless,  her 
preeminent  station  in  the  volume.  At  the  foot  of 
this  page  is  a  graceful  little  drawing  of  our  Lord 
reproving  Martha,  while  Mary  sits  with  upturned 
eyes  at  his  feet.  The  next  page  gfves  us  Lord 
and  Lady  Level  beneath  a  canopied  niche,  beauti- 
fully finished.  The  initial  letter  again  presents 
**  Our  Lady,"  sitting  in  queenlike  state  with  fold- 


ed hands,  and  surrounded  by  a  company  of  saints. 
All  these,  male  and  female,  are  very  good-look- 
ing ;  and  two  fair  maidens,  with  bright  auburn 
hair,  are  as  pretty  specimens  of  virgin  saints  as 
any  one  could  desire.  The  angel  on  the  side  has 
a  fine  open  English  countenance,  probably  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  choristers,  when,  with  dress  of 
changeable  tafleta,  and  gold-spangled  wings,  he 
took  his  part  in  some  Whitsuntide  pageant.  This 
page  has  been  carefully  copied  in  Mr.  Humphreys' 
work,  but  the  substitution  of  dead,  for  the  highly- 
burnished  and  wrought  gold,  greatly  injures  its 
efiect.  The  lithographic  press  too,  however  neat- 
ly managed,  can  never  rival  hand-coloring,  and 
thus  we  miss  the  enamel-like  finish  which  the 
faces  exhibit.  Some  of  the  succeeding  miniatures 
are  rather  inferior  in  spirit,  although  still  present- 
ing the  most  exquisite  finish;  but  the  borders; 
and  their  accessories,  are  most  spirited  and  varied, 
the  general  style  of  the  draperies,  too,  is  very 
good.  This  noble  volume  has  met  with  much  ill- 
usage,  and  the  remaining  portions  are  wanting — 
still,  what  is  lefl  awakens  our  astonishment  at  the 
diligent  labor,  the  fine  taste,  the  masterly  finish  of 
the  worthy  "  Frater  Johannes  Sifrewas." 

Another  gifl-book,  belonging  to  this,  or  a  rather 
later  period,  is  the  Missal  presented  by  William 
Meldrethe,  '*  Aldermannus  venerandus,"  as  the 
inscription  informs  us.  A  noble  book  is  this  for 
a  London  alderman  to  present,  consisting  of  many 
hundred  pages,  every  one  decorated  with  gold  cap- 
itals, and  many  with  light  and  graceful  foliage 
borders,  rather  resembling  the  former.  The  pen- 
manship throughout  is  very  fine,  and  some  of  the 
letters  richly  ornamented.  The  title-page  has 
been  destroyed,  but  from  two  or  three  finely 
illuminated  pages,  we  should  think  it  must  have 
been  very  rich.  There  are  many  pages  of  mu 
sical  notes  too ;  and  not  the  least  interesting  is  the 
page  that  represents  the  donor,  in  his  ''scarlet 
gown  furred  with  marten," — ^a  good-looking  cit 
izen — kneeling  humbly  with  uplifted  hands,  and 
beneath  the  words  "  Blessyd  be  the  Trinite,"  in 
gold  letters. 

For  prayer  books  for  the  higher  orders,  how- 
ever, Flanders  was  still  the  mart.  From  thence 
came  the  delicate  little  hand-book  of  prayers, 
which  belonged  to  Henry  VL  when  a  child.  No 
one  can  deny  the  exquisite  finish,  the  delicate 
manipulation  of  the  Flemish  artist  here;  but  still, 
for  spirit,  we  could  almost  turn  to  some  of  the 
foliaged  scrolls  of  Meldrethe's  Missal ;  while  what 
graceful  variety  does  the  Salisbury  Lectionarium 
display  in  comparison.  Another  highly-lauded 
volume,  probably  of  this  period— certainly,  we 
think  not  earlier — is  the  celebrated  Harleian 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose."  And  exquisite,  indeed,  is 
the  frontispiece ;  nothing  can  exceed  in  finish  the 
rich  bronze  frame,  and  the  flowers  that  lightly 
rest  on  it,  and  the  glittering  insects,  too,  that 
creep  upon  the  leaves ;  and  then  the  picture  of 
the  gay  procession  of  knights,  and  ladies,  and 
minstrels,  tripping  along  the  shady  "  pleasance." 
And  beautifully  finished  are  its  many  pictures ; 
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but  Flemish  as  they  are  in  high  finish,  they  are 
Flemish  in  expression  also.  ,  The  men  have  a 
portly  burgher  look,  the  women  are  fat,  fair,  and 
yellow-haired ;  but  that  fine  expression  which  we 
meet  in  the  illuminations  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred is  wanting  here.  Goddesses,  spirits  of  the 
air,  are  all  *'  of  the  earth,  earthy."  Venus  is  a 
atout,  good-looking  Flemish  dame,  and  Pygmal- 
ion's image  would  only  charm  a  Flemish  sculp- 
tor. It  is  curious  even  thus  early  to  see  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Flemish  school  of  art.  While 
among  higher  subjects  the  painter  fails — the 
peasant,  the  beggar,  the  sick,  and  halt,  are  de- 
picted with  marvellous  truth.  *'  Viellesse,"  with 
her  contracted  brow  and  sallow  countenance,  lean- 
ing heavily  on  her  crutches,  and  vainly  striving 
to  put  the  swollen  foot  before  the  other — how 
does  the  very  grasp  of  the  hand  on  the  crutch  ex- 
press the  extremity  of  pain  and  exhaustion ! 
*^  Pouverete,"  too,  the  features  sharpened  with 
hunger,  the  clapdish,  the  patched  cloak,  the  rags 
— how  eager  is  the  expression  of  the  whole  face ; 
then,  last  of  the  sad  company — Repentance, 
wringing  her  hands,  with  dry,  up-cast  eyes,  as 
though  the  very  fountain  of  tears  were  dried  up  ; 
all  these  are  of  the  highest  order.  The  two  first 
the  reader  may  see  in  Mr,  Shaw's  work,  and  some 
of  the  figures  of  the  firontispiece. 

It  was,  perhaps,  with  the  patriotic  wish  to  in- 
duce the  young  king— or  those  around  him — to 
encourage  native  talnnt,  that  Abbot  Curteis,  in 
1433,  presented  to  him  that  beautiful  book,  the 
*'  Life  of  St.  Edmund,"  the  patron  of  his  abbey. 
We  regret  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  describe 
it ;  still  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  since  few  illu- 
minated works  have  attracted  more  attention  than 
this.  While  the  miniature  pictures  are  most 
beautiful,  the  borders  display  all  that  variety  and 
spirit  which  the  Flemish  school  certainly  wants. 
How  bold  is  the  foliage  that  half  encircles  the 
page — as  though  struck  off  at  one  stroke  of  the 
pencil ;  and  then,  the  minutest  accessories,  even 
to  the  slightest  pen  flourishes,  are  touched  in  with 
a  grace  and  a  spirit,  which  show  this  exquisite  work 
to  have  been  a  labor  of  love.* 

We  think  this  may  have  been  one  great  reason 
of  the  superiority  of  those  volumes  to  which  we 
have  more  at  length  directed  the  reader's  attention 
The  work  was  undertaken  right  heartily ;  and  as, 
day  after  day,  the  illuminator  pursued  his  pleasant 
task,  he  bent  all  his  powers  to  produce  a  work,  on 
which  the  eye  of  future  generations  should  dwell 
with  as  deeply  admiring  a  love  as  he  did.  Now, 
splendid,  and  in  parts  beautifully  ornamented,  as 
this  large  volume, ''  the  Talbot  book,"  is,  no  such 
feeling  presided  over  its  production.  Still  a  very 
handsome  specimen  is  it  of  Flemish  ait,  and  most 
interesting,  as  a  bridal  gift  to  Margaret  of  Anjou 
Here  is  she,  sitting  beside  the  king,  her  bright 
golden  hair  streaming  on  her  shoulders,  receiving 
with  pleasant  smile  the  book  presented  by  Talbot, 
Eail  of  Shrewsbury,  who  kneels  before  her.    And 

*  Specimens  from  this  may  be  seen  both  in  Messrs. 
Sbsw*i  and  Humphreys'  works. 


richly  is  the  page  adorned  with  bearings  of  tbe 
king  and  the  earl,  and  the  proud  shield,  with  its 
six  quarterings  of  the  portionless  daughter  of  Ren^ 
of  Anjou ;  and  here  is  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster 
in  the  midst  of  the  foliaged  border,  and  Margaret^s 
own  flower,  "  the  daisy,"  twining  about.  Alas! 
how  little  did  the  heroine  of  the  red  rose  dream 
of  the  last  battle-field  from  whence  she  should 
flee,  when  she  first  turned  over  the  pages  of  *'  Tal- 
bot's Book."  And  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
young  queen  was  its  contents.  Tales  of  chivalry 
— H)f  King  Alexander,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Guy  of 
Warwick,  and  other  "  ryghte  valyaunt  knights,** 
written  in  French,  lest,  as  the  donor  rather  un- 
patriotically  says,  **  she  should  forget  it."  llic 
pictures  ait  chiefly  at  the  beginning,  and  Alexan- 
der's life  is  most  profusely  adorned.  A  fine  view 
of  Babylon,  with  the  bright  green  grass,  and  pale 
blue  sky  of  Flanders,  comes  first,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground are  a  row  of  neatly-finished  water-mills, 
just  such  as  the  painter  saw  outside  Bruges  or 
Ghent.  Queen  Olympias  seems  a  portrait  of  Mar- 
garet, King  Darius  is  laid  in  an  altar  tomb,  and 
Alexander  and  Porus  are  two  knights  in  rich  plate 
armor.  The  marvels  which  the  hero  met  with  in 
his  travels,  and  which  we  described  in  a  former 
article,  (No.  XII.,)  furnish  many  pictures.  The 
griflins  are  minutely  drawn,  and  the  men  *'  whose 
heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders"  make  a 
very  curious  appearance,  although  scarcely  more 
so  than  the  elephants,  who,  with  almost  human 
faces,  have  huge  trumpets  instead  of  trunks.  The 
Amazons  are  very  pretty  ladies  in  flowing  robes, 
two  daintily  carrying  huge  swords,  and  two,  maces. 
Christine  de  Pisan's  "  ordre  de  la  chevalerie"  fol- 
lows, and  we  have  a  very  curious  picture  of  knights 
of  the  garter,  in  full  costume,  paying  their  devo- 
tions at  the  shrine  of  St.  George. 

Poor  Margaret !  when  she  sought  refuge  with 
her  father,  this,  with  many  another  gift,  was  left 
behind  ;  but  although,  at  the  mimic  court  of  King 
Ren^,  little  of  magnificence  could  be  found,  books 
more  splendid,  and  illuminations  incomparably  su- 
perior, found  a  place,  for  Ren^  was  not  only  a 
patron  of  art,  but  a  roost  exquisite  illuminator. 
Thb  volume  of  surpassing  beauty,  one  of  the  late 
purchases  of  the  Museum  in  1844,  painted  in  part 
by  his  own  hand — what  a  climax  does  it  form  to 
the  many  beautiful  works  we  have  contemplated ! 
'*  The  Missal  of  Ren^  of  Anjou"  is  about  the 
16mo  size,  and  the  opening  page  presents  his 
shield,  richly  blazoned.  Then  follows  the  Kalen- 
dar,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  exquisite  foliage, 
with  a  delicate  bird  at  the  top  of  each  page,  and 
two  richly  ornamented  octagons  at  the  foot,  en- 
closing, one,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac — the  other,  a 
figure  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  the  month. 
These  octagons  require  the  aid  of  a  glass  ere  full 
justice  can  be  done  to  their  beauty.  With  the 
prayers,  a  foliaged  pattern  on  a  raised  gold  stem 
commences.  This  is  upheld  at  the  foot  by  a 
kneeling  angel,  of  most  delicate  execution.  The 
smaller  letters  are  gold,  "  flourished"  with  red 
and  blue  ink ;  the  larger,  although  not  ao  inch  ia 
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kD^,  enclofle  appropriate  figures.  Sometimes 
the  borders  have  comer-pieces  of  most  elegant 
arabesque,  and  throughout  the  Tolume  scarcely 
two  are  alike.  The  pictures  occupy  the  whole 
page.  The  Annunciation  riiows  the  influence  of 
the  early  Italian  style,  which  is  more  clearly  ob- 
servable in  the  meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
The  gentle  dignity  of  the  former,  the  full,  down- 
cast eyes,  the  slight  fulness  of  the  lip,  reminded 
us  most  vividly  of  Raphael's  Madonnas.  In  the 
Presentation,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  sub- 
jects are  gracefully  treated,  and  this  part  of  the 
Missal  ends  with  a  fine  representation  of  our  Sap 
viour,  a  female  in  blue  dress  kneeling  before  him. 
The  next  picture  exhibits  a  king,  a  fine-looking 
man,  with  white  hair  and  beard,  kneeling  in  a 
bold  rocky  landscape,  and  our  Saviour  looking 
down  upon  him.  There  is  a  castle  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  not  improbably  the  scene  is  in  the 
county  of  Bar,  and  the  king,  Ren^  himself.  Then 
follows  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  commenced  by  a 
most  powerful  allegory.  In  a  rich  and  varied 
landscape,  with  lofty  castle,  and  winding  river 
populous  with  boats,  with  rich  masses  of  trees, 
and  deep  blue  sky,  stands  a  half-length  figure,  not 
a  skeleton,  but  almost  fleshless,  and  blackened, 
with  a  rich  crown,  beautifully  finished,  on  the  brow. 
But  half  of  this  horrible  figure  is  seen,  fi)r  in 
the  foreground  is  the  upper  part  of  Rent's  proud 
banner,  with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France,^  the  red  and 
white  stripes  of  Bar,  and  the  Ave  crosses— most 
valued  by  him  of  all — of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem. And  thus,  surrounded  by  summer  and  sun- 
shine, and  active  abundant  life ;  bearing  the  crown, 
and  leaning  against  those  badges  of  high  station, 
which  few,  in  that  age  of  pride  of  birth,  valued 
more  than  King  Ren^,  stands  the  mouldering 
corpse,  the  dolefiil  upward  expression  of  the  eye- 
less face,  and  the  bony  hands  grasping  the  scroll 
that  supplicates  mercy — all  instinct  with  poetry 
of  the  highest  order !  No  wonder  that  "  the  dance 
of  death,''  as  it  swept  through  the  streets,  gave  a 
more  solemn  warning  to  our  forefathers  than  even 
the  wayside  sermon,  if  aught  of  the  same  deep 
feeling  which  pervades  this  picture  pervaded  it. 
The  concluding  pages  of  this  beautiful  book  pre- 
sent an  endless  variety  of  decoration,  all  like  the 
finest  enamel ;  rich  foliage  climbs  the  side  of  the 
page,  and  the  golden  root  is  held  by  a  kneeling 
angel.  There  are  full  fifiy  of  these,  and  all  va- 
ried ;  small  square  pictures  of  the  saints  grace  al- 
most every  page,  painted  within  an  arch  that  encloses 
a  space  not  much  larger  than  a  shilling.  Beau- 
tiful heads  are  all  these :  venerable  old  men,  fine- 
looking  men  in  middle  age,  and  most  graceful 
fismale  saints.  We  think  we  can  perceive  a  dif- 
ference in  the  treatment  of  these  and  of  more 
sacred  subjects.  They  are  graceful  and  beautiful, 
but  demand  admiring  homage,  not  reverence.  St. 
Lucia  with  her  golden  hair  has  a  most  lovely  face ; 
St.  Ursula's  downcast  eyes  and  gentle  bearing  are 
most  Isvely,  while  four  of  her  large  company  of 
virgins  trip  daintily  along,  as  charming  damsels  as 
ever  danced  a  measure  at  the  court  of  King  Ren^. 


The  concluding  pictnre,  most  exquisitely  finished, 
represents  King  David,  with  features  stronifly  re- 
sembling the  king  in  the  former  picture,  receiving 
the  water  from  his  three  valiant  men.  Each  ftoe 
is  very  peculiar,  and  at  the  feet  of  each  a  French 
name  is  written.  W&  cannot  but  think,  therefore, 
that  this  refers  to  some  incident  in  Rent's  chequered 
history,  when  he  owed  important  aid,  perhaps  his 
life,  to  some  of  those  faithful  followers,  whose  por- 
traits he  has  here  enshrined. 

After  this  most  beautiful  of  all  the  specimens 
of  illumination  we  have  described,  we  feel  almost 
unwilling  to  turn  to  the  gorgeous,  but  in  compar- 
ison, common-place  books,  which  belonged  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  Henry  VII.  One,  English  alike  as 
to  its  author  and  illuminator,  would  deserve  a  page 
of  notice  did  our  space  admit — Lydgate's  "  Siege 
of  Troy,  and  Testament."  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
task  to  compare  it  also,  page  by  page,  with  that 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Flemish  style^althoogh 
we  think,  from  the  apparent  accuracy  of  the  pic- 
ture of  old  London,  by  an  English  hand — ^'  Les 
Poesies  dn  Due  d'Orleans."  Both  are  '*  beautiful 
exceedingly,"  and  the  rich  style  of  the  latter,  with 
its  shaded  borders  of  dead  gold,  and  its  delicately 
finished  flowers,  and  birds,  and  insects,  afibrds  a 
fine  example  of  its  class.  Henry  VII.'s  Prayer^ 
book,  Henry  VIII. 's,  and  many  others,  also,  ex- 
hibit the  same  style. 

The  discovery  of  printing  had  little  eflfect  upon 
illuminated  books.  During  the  fifieenth  century, 
ten  thousand  scribes  and  illuminators  were  com- 
puted to  reside  in  France  and  Flanders  alone,  and 
few  seem  to  have  given  up  their  calling.  Indeed, 
printing  in  some  instances  aided  the  illuminator ; 
for  in  1465,  copies  of  the  Decretals  of  Boniface 
Vni.  were  printed  on  vellum,  and  the  elegant  in- 
itials were  painted  in.  A  trandation  of  *'  Pliny's 
Natural  History"  was  soon  after  printed  at  Venice, 
and  the  copies  were  illuminated,  not  only  with 
borders,  but  with  miniatures.  The  later  manu- 
scripts, especially  the  Italian,  now  begin  to  pre- 
sent a  close  resemblance  to  the  Roman  letter,  and 
thus  look  very  like  printing.  There  is  a  beautiful 
manuscript  of  St.  Augustine's,  '*DeCivitate  Dei," 
in  the  Museum,  purchased  at  the  Duke  of  Sussex's 
sale,  of  this  class.  It  is  most  exquisitely  illumi- 
nated, by  the  hand  of  the  prior  of  the  convAit  to 
which  it  belonged ;  and  here  we  find  the  classical 
style  of  ornament  most  harmoniously  mingling 
with  the  Gothic.  The  cherubs  that  support  the 
elegant  vneath  of  flowers  round  the  title  are  ev- 
idently *'  a  bevy  of  cupids ;"  and  the  little  angel 
that  sits  on  the  initial  6,  watching  the  saint  who 
kneels  with  uplifted  hands,  is  as  pretty  a  little 
Love  as  ever  fluttered  his  tiny  wings  round  the 
car  of  Venus.  It  was  chiefly  in  this  style  that 
the  manuscripts  of  the  following  century  were 
decorated,  when  Clovio  and  Julio  Romano— nay, 
da  Vinci,  Raflitele,  Titian — did  not  disdain  the 
art. 

We  must  here  conclude,  well  pleased  if  we 
should  have  aflforded  our  readers  some  information 
and  entertainment  in  this  short^sketch,  which,  for 
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its  full  effeet,  should  have  employed  our  pencil  as 
well  as  our  pen.  While  justice  is  now  being 
done  to  the  beauties  of  medieyal  art,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  these  exquisite  manuscripts,  which  en* 
shrine  so  many  of  its  highest  characteristics,  should 
be  vindicated  from  the  charge,  even  until  lately, 
so  oflen  preferred,  of  being  mere  text-books  of  a 
superstitious  age.  To  ourselves  their  contempla- 
tion has  awakened  a  widely  different  opinion ;  and 
when  we  have  seen  with  what  patient  care,  with 
what  earnest  feeling,  the  illuminator  illustrated 
Scripture  history ;  how  diligently  he  set  shout  his 
task,  in  how  noble  and  legible  a  hand  he  wrote  the 
text ;  how  he  bent  over  it  day  by  day,  adding  fin- 
ishing stroke  to  finishing  stroke,  it  has  been  a  de- 
lightful thought  to  us,  tliat  in  the  midst  of  much 
error  and  superstition,  so  eager  a  thirst  for  the 
true  "water  of  life"  prevailed.  There  were 
saintly  legends,  from  whence  many  a  later  artist 
derived  his  subjects ;  but  the  illuminator  of  the 
middle  ages,  even  when  illustrating  the  missal, 
turned  aside  from  these,  to  place  before  the  reader 
—-and  with  how  much  deep  and  earnest  feeling — 
the  scenes  of  Gospel  history.  And  great  was  the 
influence  of  the  "  Pictorial  Bible,"  in  an  age  when 
books  were  scarce — an  age  when  painting  took 
hold  of  the  young  and  fervid  imagination  in  a 
way,  to  us,  sdmost  inexplicable.  How  did  the 
pictured  page  feed  the  growing  desire  for  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Wycliffe,  for  the  advance  of  those  principles 
of  religious  freedom  which  have  now  become  our 
heritage ! 


From  the  North  Britiah  Rertaw. 

1.  Mhrurirei  de  Luden  Bonaparte^  Prince  de  Co- 
nino,    Eerits  par  lui-meme.    Londres,  1836. 

9.  Le  Due  de  RekhaiaA  ;  notice  tur  la  vie  et  la  mart 
de  ce  Prince,  Par  M.  de  Montbel,  ancien 
Ministre  du  Roi  Charles  X.    Paris,  1833. 

3.  Histoire   de  Louis  NapoUon  Bonaparte.    Par 

Amides  Hbnnequin.    Paris,  1848. 

4.  (Euvres  de  bonis  Napolion  Bonaparte,     Paris, 

1840. 

5.  IBstory  (f  the  Year  1848.    By  W.  K.  Kelly. 

London,  1849. 

In  the  year  1785,  there  died  at  Montpellier,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  a  Corsican  lawyer,  who,  in  his 
early  youth,  had  fought  by  the  side  of  Paoli  in  the 
war  of  Corsican  independence,  but  had  afterwards 
submitted  to  the  fortune  that  attached  him,  to- 
gether with  about  150,000  persons,  his  fellow- 
islaoders,  all  of  Italian  origin,  as  subjects  to  the 
crown  of  France.  His  place  of  residence  was  the 
town  of  Ajaccio,  in  his  native  island,  where  he 
held  the  post  of  assessor  to  the  judicial  court ;  but 
business  obliged  him  occasionally  to  visit  France, 
and  it  was  during  one  of  those  visits  that  he  died. 
He  left  a  widow,  still  a  young  and  beautiful  wo- 
man, and  eight  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
but  seventeen  years,  and  the  youngest  only  three 
months  old.  Left  in  somewhat  straitened  cir- 
ciunstances,  the  chief  reliance  of  the  family  was  in 
a  lich  old  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Coraican 


church.  Two  of  the  children,  indeed,  had  al- 
ready, in  a  manner,  been  provided  for.  The  eld- 
est, a  son,  had  begun  the  study  of  the  law.  The 
second,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  had  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  the  military  academies  of  Brienne  and 
Paris,  and  had  just  received,  or  was  on  the  point 
of  receiving,  a  sub-lieutenancy  of  artillery  in  the 
French  king*s  army.  It  was  on  this  young  sol- 
dier, rather  than  on  his  elder  brother,  that  the 
hopes  of  the  family  were  fixed.  Even  the  poor 
father's  ravings,  on  his  deathbed,  it  is  said,  were 
all  about  this  absent  boy,  Napoleon,  and  a  '*  great 
sword"  that  he  was  to  bequeath  to  him. 

Sixty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  then — two 
generations  and  a  part  of  a  third — and  what 
changes  have  they  not  seen  in  the  fortunes  of  that 
Corsican  fiunily !  In  the  first,  issuing  from  their 
native  island,  like  some  band  of  old  Heracleide, 
and  pushing,  with  their  military  brother  at  their 
head,  into  the  midst  of  a  revolution  that  was  t|ien 
eonvulsing  Europe,  these  half-Italian  orphans, 
whose  dialect  no  one  could  recognize,  cut  their 
way  to  the  centre  of  the  tumult,  seize  the  admin- 
istration, and  are  distributed  as  kings  and  princes 
among  the  western  nations.  In  the  second,  shat- 
tered and  thrown  down  as  by  a  stroke  of  Apoca- 
lyptic vengeance,  they  are  dispersed  as  wandereia 
over  the  civilized  world,  to  increase  their  numbers, 
and  form  connections  everywhere.  And  now, 
again,  at  the  beginning  of  a  third,  there  seems  to 
be  a  gathering  of  them  toward  the  old  centre,  as 
if  for  a  new  function  in  regard  to  the  future.  Let 
us  glance  for  a  little  at  these  suocessive  chapten 
of  a  most  extraordinary  family-history,  not  yet 
ended. 

The  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  178^90 
found  the  Bonapartes  all  living  together  at  Ajaeeio 
the  eldest,  Giuseppe,  or  Joseph,  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  a  lawyer  entering  into  practice ;  th4 
second,  Napolione  or  Napoleon,  now  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  on  leave  of 
absence;  the  third,  Luciano  or  Lucien,  a  hot- 
headed young  man,  five  yean  younger  than  Na- 
poleon, (one  or  two  intermediate  children  havmg 
died,)  and  fresh  from  the  college  of  Autnn ;  the 
fourth  a  daughter,  Marianna-Anna,  aftorwaids 
called  Eliza,  then  in  her  fifteenth  year ;  next  to 
her,  Luigi  or  Louis,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen ;  and  lastly,  the  three  youngest,  stiU  mere 
infants,  Maria  Annonciada,  afterwards  called 
Pauline,  MariarCarolina  or  Caroline,  and  Gierola- 
mo  or  Jerome.  In  the  same  house  with  the 
Bonapartes,  and  about  three  years  older  than 
Joseph,  lived  the  Abb^  Fesch,  a  half-brother  of 
Madame  Bonaparte.  All  the  family,  as  indeed 
almost  all  the  Corsicans  at  that  time,  were  admii^ 
ers  of  the  Revolution ;  but  the  most  fervid  rev<^o- 
tionist  of  all  was  Lucien,  who  was  the  juvenile 
prodigy  of  the  fiunily,  and  whose  speeches,  deliv- 
ered at  the  meetings  of  a  popular  society  that  had 
been  established  at  Ajaocio,  were  the  delight  of 
the  town.  Jooeph,  older  and  steadier,  tobk  hie 
part,  too,  in  the  general  bustle ;  while  the  lienlsB- 
ant  amused  his  idleness  by  long  walks  abo«t  ths 
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island,  and  by  writing  Tarious  eaaaya  and  sketehea, 
among  which  is  mentioned  a  History  of  the  Reyo- 
Intions  df  Corsica,  a  manuscript  copy  of  which 
was  forwarded  to  Mirabeau. 

At  the  second  great  e[M)ch  c^  the  Rerolution 
(179S-3)  the  Bonapartes  were  again  assembled  at 
Ajaocio,  Napoleon  having  just  returned  from  that 
memorable  risit  to  Paris,  during  which  he  and 
Bourrienne,  sauntering  through  the  streets^  saw  the 
mob  attack  the  Tuileries.  At  this  time  the  Cor- 
sicans  were  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  having  just 
received  back  among  them  their  long  lost  idol 
Paoli,  whom  the  course  of  events  had  permitted  to 
return  from  his  exile  in  England,  and  whom  the 
French  king  and  National  Assembly  had  invested 
with  the  supreme  authority  in  his  native  island. 
To  the  Bonapartes  the  return  of  the  old  friend  of 
their  father  was  particularly  welcome;  and  Jo- 
seph and  Napoleon  willingly  gave  him  their  help 
in  the  government  of  the  island,  while  young  Lu- 
cien,  who  was  his  chief  favorite,  went  to  live  with 
him  as  an  adopted  son.  But  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  had  stirred  strange  thoughts  in  the 
heart  of  the  veteran.  Disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Parisian  leaders,  he  was  secretly  planning 
a  revolt  under  the  patronage  of  England,  the  re- 
sult of  which  should  be  the  permanent  emancipa- 
tion, as  he  hoped,  of  his  darling  island  from  all 
foreign  thraldom.  Accordingly,  in  January,  1793, 
the  Corsicans  under  Paoli  again  unfurled  their  old 
flag  of  independence.  But  a  movement  like  this, 
though  it  might  carry  away  the  rude  peasantry  of 
the  island,  could  not  draw  with  it  educated  young 
men  like  the  Bonapartes,  accustomed  to  see  the 
future  of  Corsica  only  in  that  of  France.  Ex- 
posed, therefore,  to  the  vengeance  of  Paoli  and  his 
adherents,  they  were  obliged  hurriedly  to  escape 
from  the  island  altogether,  and  to  cast  themselves, 
as  refugees  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  hospitality 
of  their  adopted  country.  What  a  waif  was  then 
cast  ashore  on  France  in  that  Corsioan  lady  and 
her  eight  children ! 

Marseilles  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Bo- 
naparte family  during  the  reign  of  terror.  Here, 
from  1793  to  1796,  they  were  severally  to  be 
either  seen  or  heard  of — Joseph,  employed  as  a 
commissary  of  war,  living  in  tHe  town,  wooing  and 
at  last  (1794)  marrying  a  Mademoiselle  Clary,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  another  of  whose 
daughters  became  the  wife  of  a  young  officer, 
named  Bemadotte ;  Napoleon,  occasionally  at 
Marseilles,  but  usually  absent  in  Paris  or  else- 
where, already  a  general  of  brigade,  having  been 
raised  to  that  rank  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  yet  grumbling  at  his  poverty  and  inac- 
tivity, and  thinking  his  brother  Joseph  "  a  lucky 
rogue"  in  having  made  so  good  a  match  ;  Luden, 
a  young  firebrand,  known  over  the  whole  district 
as  "  Brutus  Bonaparte,"  and  extremely  popular  as 
a  republican  orator,  first  at  Marseilles  itself,  and 
afterwards  at  the  small  town  of  Saint-Maximin, 
some  leagues  distant,  where  he  held  a  civil  com- 
mission under  the  Convention,  and  where,  in  1795, 
he  married  Mademoiselle  Boyer,  the  sister  of  an 


innkeeper;  and  lastly,  the  ^e  younger  members 
of  the  ftmily  living  under  the  same  roof  witii 
their  mother  and  the  Abb^  Feseh,  and  supported 
jointly  by  Napoleon  and  Joseph. 

The  fiill  of  Robespierre  and  his  party  (July, 
1794)  was  a  temporary  blow  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Bonapai^,  connected  as  they  were  on  the 
whole  vriUi  that  side  of  the  Revolution.  General 
Bonaparte,  arrested,  and  though  almost  immediate- 
ly liberated,  still  suspected  and  degraded,  thought 
of  quitting  France  to  seek  employment  in  the 
Turkish  service.  His  brothers  Joseph  and  Lucien 
lost  their  appointments  and  shared  the  same  dis- 
grace. It  was  not  till  after  the  famous  13th  Ven- 
demiaire,  (4th  October,  1795,)  when  Napoleon 
blew  the  insurgent  mob  to  pieces  with  grape  shot, 
and  thus  established  the  government  of  the  Direc- 
tory, that  the  fortunes  of  the  Bonapartes  were  de- 
cided. Appointed  in  consequence  to  the  suprema 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Napoleon  was  able 
instantly  to  provide  for  three  of  his  brothers. 
Joseph  and  Lucien  received  important  civil  ap«- 
pointments  in  connection  with  the  army;  and 
young  Louis,  after  a  short  training  at  the  artillery 
school  of  Chalons,  was  to  go  to  serve  under  his 
brother  in  Italy.  To  these  members  of  his  fam* 
ily.  General  Bonaparte  before  his  departure  for 
Italy  in  March,  1796,  was  able  to  introduce,  in  the 
character  of  relatives,  three  other  persons,  whose 
names  were  thenceforward  to  be  conspicuous  in 
his  history-^tbe  bride  Josephine,  the  widow  of  the 
Viscount  de  Beauhamais,  then  in  her  thirty-third 
year,  and  consequently  six  years  his  senior ;  and 
that  lady's  two  diildren  by  her  former  marriage 
— a  boy,  Eugene,  aged  about  sixteen,  and  a  girl, 
Hortense,  aged  thirteen  years. 

By  the  splendid  successes  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy 
and  in  Egypt,  (1790-9,)  a  still  higher  position  was 
earned  for  his  fiunily  in  the  public  regard.  Cor- 
sica, abandoned  by  the  English  in  1796,  and  im- 
mediately recovered  by  the  French,  was  proud  to 
claim  as  her  sons  men  of  such  note  in  Paris  as 
the  Bonapartes.  In  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
both  Joseph  and  Lucien  sat  as  deputies  from  their 
native  island.  Here,  partly  from  their  own  activ- 
ity, and  partly  from  their  connection  with  the  great 
general  of  the  republic,  they  became  at  once  io»* 
portant  men ;  and  Joseph,  on  his  return  from  an 
embassy  to  the  Pipal  States  in  1798,  was  elected 
to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Assembly.  The  same 
year  (1797)  that  saw  the  two  brothers  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  saw  two  of  their  siMers  mar- 
ried— the  eldest,  Elixa,  to  Felix  Baoehiochi,  a 
Corsican  of  good  fiunily,  but  then  only  a  captain 
of  infantry,  and,  as  Bonaparte  thought,  not  a  suit- 
able match  for  his  sister ;  and  the  second,  Pauline, 
who  was  the  sprightliest  and  most  beautifbl  of  the 
three,  to  General  Leclerc,  an  excellent  officer  of 
humble  origin,  who  had  become  enamored  of  her 
during  a  military  mission  to  Marseilles,  and  who 
carried  her  off  from  hundreds  of  despairing  lovers. 
Elixa  and  Pauline  being  thus  married,  and  Louki 
being  absent  in  Italy,  where  he  served  along  with 
young  Eugene  Beauhamais  on  the  staff  of  his 
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liTother,  there  remained  under  their  mother's  roof 
at  Marseilles  only  Caroline  and  Jerome,  the  former 
about  seventeen,  and  the  latter  about  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

After  the  rerolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  (9th 
October,  1799,)  the  various  members  of  the  Bonar 
parte  family  were  all  reunited  in  Paris  round  the 
person  of  the  first  consul.  Madame  Bonaparte, 
with  Caroline  and  Jerome,  came  up  ftom  Marseilles 
in  the  winter ;  and  with  them,  or  about  the  same 
time,  came,  infinitely  to  the  annojrance  of  the  first 
consul,  hosts  of  unknown  relations  by  marriage — 
Baochiochis,  Boyers,  Clarys,  Leclercs,  and  other 
odd  people  from  the  country — all  building  high 
hopes  on  their  connection  with  the  great  man  that 
had  become  the  head  of  the  state. 

The  position  of  the  Bonapartes  during  the  con- 
sulate was  that  of  the  first  fiimily  in  France. 
Joseph,  performing  the  functions  of  councillor  of 
stale  and  tribune,  was  intrusted  by  his  brother 
with  various  important  diplomatic  commissions, 
and,  among  them,  with  the  business  of  arranging 
the  concordat  with  the  Pope  in  1801.  The  pub- 
lication in  1799  of  a  romance  called  "  Moina," 
had  already  made  him  known  as  an  author.  Lucien, 
who  had  also  just  made  his  first  literary  attempt 
in  a  romance  called  ''  Stellina,"  published  in  the 
same  year,  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior, 
superseding  in  that  office  the  celebrated  mathemar 
tieian,  Laplace.  As  minister  of  the  interior  he 
displayed  very  great  talent  and  activity ;  and  dis- 
courses delivered  by  him  on  various  public  occar 
aions  during  his  brother's  consulate  may  yet  be 
read  with  interest.  To  his  two  brothers-in-law, 
Bacchiochi  and  Leclerc,  the  first  consul  also  be- 
haved handsomely.  Bacchiochi  was  raised  to  a 
colonelcy,  and  marked  out  for  further  promotion, 
more  for  his  wife's  sake  than  his  own ;  and  Le- 
clerc was  first  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  (1801)  sent  out 
as  governor  of  the  West  Indian  island  of  Hayti  or 
St.  Domingo,  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection since  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  in 
1794.  In  this  expedition  Leclerc  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Pauline  Bonaparte,  ao- 
oounts  of  whose  fetes,  balls  alfresco^  and  nuignifi- 
oent  gracefulness,  mingle,  in  the  French  narratives 
of  the  expedition,  with  the  horrors  of  the  yellow 
fever  and  the  massacres  of  negro  warfare.  Mean- 
while, Pauline's  younger  sister,  Caroline,  was 
given  in  marriage  at  home  to  a  dashing  cavalry 
officer  in  her  brother's  army,  named  Joachim  Mu- 
rat,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Perigord.  The 
history  of  Louis  Bonaparte  under  the  consulship 
of  his  brother  was  a  singular  one.  Sent  by  his 
brother  from  Italy  with  despatches  to  the  Direc- 
tory, in  1796,  he  had  (being  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year)  met  at  Paris  Mademoiselle  de  Beauharnais, 
the  daughter  of  an  imigri  marquis,  a  relative  of 
Josephine*s  first  husband,  and  had  fallen  violently 
in  love  with  her.  Informed  of  the  circumstance 
by  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  feared  that  a 
marriage  relationship  with  a  rojralist  house  might 
pnMre  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  republican 


general,  Bonaparte,  to  break  ofif  the  connection, 
had  hastily  removed  Louis  from  Paris  on  a  pre- 
tended military  mission  to  Lyons.  Neither  this 
absence,  however^  nor  the  subsequent  campaign  in 
Egypt,  could  remove  the  impression  that  had  been 
made  on  the  young  man's  heart ;  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Beauharnais  having  been  shortly  afterwards 
married  to  M.  de  Lavalette,  frustrated  passion  re- 
sulted, in  a  character  naturally  pensive  and  afieo- 
tionate,  in  a  settled  and  unconquerable  melancholy. 
The  entire  subsequent  conduct  of  Louis  towards 
his  brother  was  a  silent  reproach  for  that  one  act 
of  fraternal  cruelty  ;  and  Napoleon,  on  his  side, 
conscious  of  the  wrong  he  had  done,  tried  to  atooe 
for  it  by  the  peculiar  kindness  with  which  he  ever 
afterwards  treated  the  unfortunate  Louis.  Afier 
having  served  as  a  dragoon  officer  against  the 
Chouan  insurgents  of  La  Vendue,  Louis  was  re- 
called to  Paris.  Here  Josephine,  who  bad  long 
desired  a  counterpoise  in  her  husband*s  fiunily 
against  the  influence  of  his  brothers  Joseph  and 
Lucien,  which  she  knew  to  be  hostile  to  her, 
worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
him  and  her  daughter  Hortense.  The  young  man, 
still  full  of  his  first  love,  avoided  all  advances; 
nor  was  Hortense  more  willing,  her  heart  having 
been  already  given  to  the  handsome  Duroc,  the 
favorite  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon.  The  mancni- 
vres  of  Josephine,  however,  prevailed  over  all  ob- 
stacles ;  a  ball  at  Malmaison  brought  afiairs  to  a 
point ;  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1802,  waa  cel- 
ebrated, amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  court,  this 
marriage  of  state-arrangement — a  marriage,  on 
both  sides,  of  reluctance  and  tears.  Hortenae's 
brother,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  been  raised  by  his  all- 
powerful  step-father,  to  the  rank  of  general ;  while 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  young  scapegrace  of  sixteen, 
had  entered  the  naval  service,  and  having  gone  oat 
as  ship's  lieutenant,  in  the  expedition  to  St.  Do- 
mingo under  his  brother-in-law  Leclerc,  had,  on  bis 
return,  been  sent  back,  as  captain  of  a  frigate,  to 
cruise  between  Martinique  and  Tobago.  Mean- 
while Madame  Letitia,  the  mother  of  the  Bona- 
partes, was  living  in  Paris,  enjoying  the  soceeas 
of  so  many  that  were  dear  to  her.  Even  her 
half-brother,  the  Abb^  Fesch  of  Ajaoeio,  had  not 
been  forgotten ;  ecclesiastical  forms  having  been 
restored  in  France,  Napoleon  took  advantage  of 
having  a  relative  in  holy  orders,  and  through  hb 
influence  with  the  Pope,  had  him  created  first  (1809) 
a  bishop,  and  afterwards  (1803)  a  cardinal. 

The  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, (18th  May,  1804,)  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Bonaparte  femily.  Civil  titles  and 
decorations  having  been  restored,  the  relatives  of 
the  emperor  naturally  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
ftew  aristocracy  that  was  created  in  France. 
Joseph,  now  thirty-eeven  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  already  senator,  and  grand-officer  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  was  named  Prince  of  France,  and 
Grand  Elector  of  the  Empire.  Lucien,  who  was 
also  grand-officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  would 
have  had  the  same  honors  as  Joseph,  had  he  not 
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about  this  time  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
peremptory  brother.  Napoleon  had  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  marriage  that  Lucien  had  con- 
tracted in  his  youth  with  Mademoiselle  Boyer,  the 
innkeeper's  sister  of  Saint  Maximin,  and  when, 
after  that  lady*s  death,  Lucien  again  frustrated  the 
scheme  of  a  high  alliance,  by  marrying  (1803)  the 
beautiful  Madame  Jourberteau,  a  young  widow 
whose  husband  had  died  at  Saint  Domingo  of  yel- 
low fcTcr,  the  rage  of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds. 
Lucien,  who  was  moreover  sufficiently  high-spirited 
to  differ  from  his  brother  occasionally  in  matters 
of  policy,  quitted  France  altogether,  and  (1804) 
took  up  his  residence  '\n  Rome,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  had  pre- 
viously contracted  a  personal  regard  for  him.  In 
Rome  or  its  neighborhood,  accordingly,  Lucien 
Bonaparte  continued  to  reside  during  the  first 
years  of  the  empire,  a  man  of  republican  senti- 
ments and  liberal  tastes,  patronizing  the  arts  in  a 
munificent  way,  talking  somewhat  freely  of  his 
brother,  and  known  to  be  engaged  on  a  great  epic 
poem  in  the  French  language,  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  Life  of  Charlemagne,  and,  in  particular, 
the  connection  of  that  hero  with  the  early  papacy. 
More  obedient  to  his  imperial  brother  than  the 
literary  and  republican  Lucien,  Louis  Bonaparte 
was  created  Prince  and  Constable  of  France ;  Car- 
dinal Fesch  received  the  Archbishopric  of  Lyons ; 
Eugene  Beauharnais  was  made  a  prince ;  Murat 
also  became  a  prince,  and  a  marshal  of  the  empire ; 
Bacchiochi  shared  his  wife*s  dignity  as.  a  French 
princess;  and  Pauline  Bonaparte,  who  had  re- 
turned a  widow  from  Saint  Domingo,  where  the 
yellow  fever  had  carried  ofiTLeclerc,  and  who  had 
been  given  in  second  marriage  (Nov.  1803)  to  the 
Italian  Prince  Camille  de  Borghese,  became  also 
a  French  princess  in  her  own  right,  and  continued 
to  reside  in  Paris,  tlie  delight  of  the  salons,  and 
the  pride  of  her  imperial  brother,  whom  she  al- 
ternately pleased  and  provoked  by  her  haughty 
sisterly  ways.  A  separate  establishment,  with  secre- 
taries, chamberlains,  &c.,  was  also  assigned  to  the 
mother  of  the  emperor,  or  as  she  was  now  called, 
Madamb  Mere  ;  and  with  this  was  conjoined,  by 
way  of  occupation,  a  special  office  created  ex- 
pressly for  her  by  the  admirable  good  taste  of 
Napoleon,  and  designated  the  Protectress-ship- 
general  of  Charitable  Institutions.  Lucien  was  not 
the  only  one  of  her  sons  for  whom  the  poor  lady 
had  to  intercede  with  the  emperor.  The  young 
sailor,  Jerome,  the  Benjamin  of  the  femily,  with 
whose  conduct  Napoleon  had  more  than  once  found 
fault,  was  again  in  disgrace.  Driven  from  his 
cruising  station  at  Martinique  by  English  vessels, 
he  had  touched  at  the  North  American  coast,  and 
had  there  (1803)  married  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Patter- 
son, the  daughter  of  a  Baltimore  merchant.  When 
the  young  couple  came  to  Europe  in  1805,  Na- 
poleon would  not  receive  the  bride  as  a  member 
of  the  imperial  family  ;  and,  at  length,  not  with- 
out opposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  sailor,  the 
marriage  was  annulled  after  one  or  two  children 
had  befen  bom. 


The  same  Senatus-Consultum  that  raised  Na- 
poleon to  the  empire,  provided  for  the  succession 
in  case  of  his  death.  By  this  decree  the  imperial 
crown  was  settled,  1st,  On  Napoleon,  and  his  le- 
gitimate male  descendants  in  the  order  of  primo- 
geniture, to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females. 
2dly,  Failing  these,  on  any  son  or  grandson  of  any 
of  his  brothers  that  Napoleon  might  adopt,  and  on 
the  heirs-male  of  such  son  or  grandson.  3<//y, 
On  Napoleon^s  eldest  brother  Prince  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte, and  on  his  heira-male  in  due  order ;  and 
4/A/y,  On  Napoleon's  third  brother  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte,  and  on  his  heirs-male  in  the  same  order. 
The  exclusion  of  Lucien  and  Jerome  shows  that 
they  were  not  in  such  favor  with  Napoleon  as  the 
other  two  brothers.  When,  on  the  27th  Novem- 
ber, 1804,  the  decree  was  referred  for  ratification 
to  the  French  people  in  their  departments,  the 
result  was  as  follows: — ^Total  number  of  votes 
registered  3,524,254 ;  affirmative  votes  3,521,675 ; 
negative  votes  2579. 

Another  stage  still  was  in  reserve  in  the  career 
of  the  Bonapartes.  A  succession  of  victories  and 
conquests  (1805-10)  made  Napoleon  master  of 
Continental  Europe  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  one 
side  to  and  beyond  the  Danube  on  the  other.  Here 
again  his  relatives  and  friends  were  of  signal  as- 
sistance to  him.  So  long  as  he  was  only  Em- 
peror of  France,  they  had  formed  but  the  nucleus 
of  a  nation's  aristocracy;  but  now,  distributed 
over  a  wider  space,  and  bulking  individually  larger, 
they  were  to  fulfil  his  designs  as  vassal  kings  and 
princes  among  foreign  populations. 

The  following  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  were 
distributed  over  Europe  during  the  plentitude  of 
the  imperial  power.  To  Eugene  Beauharnais  was 
assigned  the  vice-royalty  during  Napoleon's  life, 
with  the  subsequent  possession  in  full,  of  the 
so-called  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy.  To  Joseph 
Bonaparte  was  assigned  (1806)  the  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies;  but  afterwards,  (1808,)  greatly 
to  the  regret  of  the  Neapolitans,  to  whom  he  had 
rendered  himself  dear  by  his  really  efficient  and 
conscientious  government,  Joseph  was  transferred 
to  the  less  stable  throne  of  Spain.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  the  Sicilies  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Murat,  whom  Napoleon  had  already  created 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg ;  nor*  did  the  Neapolitans 
suffer  from  the  change,  for  Murat  and  his  wife 
Caroline  Bonaparte,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  king 
and  queen  better  than  any  royal  pair,  their  pre- 
decessors excepted,  that  had  occupied  the  Neapo- 
litan throne  within  recollection.  In  the  parts  of 
Italy  that  lay  between  the  northern  kingdom  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  territories  were  assigned 
to  the  other  sisters  of  Napoleon — the  Duchy  of 
Guastalla  to  the  Princess  Borghese,  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  the  principalities  of 
Lucca  and  Piombino,  to  the  Princess  Eliza,  who, 
though  conjoined  with  her  husband  Bacchiochi  in 
the  sovereignty,  so  completely  set  him  aside  in  the 
actual  administration,  as  to  procure  for  herself  the 
name  of  '*  the  Semiramis  of  Lucca.' '  While  Spain 
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and  Italy  were  thus  provided  for,  the  more  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Europe  were  not  overlooked. 
In  May,  1806,  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  received 
an  admirable  king  in  the  melancholy  and  amiable 
Louis ;  while  Jerome  had  the  kingdom  of  Westr 
phalia  created  for  him  out  of  certain  Prussian  and 
Hessian  provinces,  and  other  fragments  of  the  dis- 
solved Crerman  empire.  As  even  then  the  Napo- 
leonic influence  in  the  Germanic  parts  of  Europe 
might  not  have  been  sufficiently  strong,  care  was 
taken  to  fortify  it  by  several  new  alliances  ar- 
ranged by  Napoleon  between  the  disposable  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  the  native  Germanic  houses. 
Thus  for  Eugene  Beauhamais,  who  was  still  un- 
married, a  wife  was  found  in  the  Princess  Amelia 
Augusta,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria ; 
and  in  lieu  of  his  former  American  wife,  so  harshly 
parted  from  him,  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia  re- 
ceived a  royal  bride  in  the  Princess  Katherina,  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg.  Upon  all 
these  distributions  and  alliances  of  her  sons  and 
daughters,  the  venerable  Madame  Lsetitia  is  said 
to  have  looked  with  a  calm  and  only  half-believing 
eye,  living  quietly  at  Paris,  and  carefully  econo- 
mizing her  income.  '*  Who  knows,"  she  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  but  I  may  have  to  keep  all 
these  kings  and  queens  one  day  V  Her  son  Lucien 
was  the  only  one  of  her  family  that  did  not  wear 
a  crown.  At  an  interview  between  the  two  brothers 
at  Mantua  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Lucien,  had, 
indeed,  been  offered  his  choice  of  several  thrones, 
if  he  would  divorce  his  wife  and  contract  a  new 
alliance  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  This  offer, 
however,  he  had  steadily  refused,  and  returning  to 
the  Roman  dominions,  he  was  glad  to  retreat  into 
literary  leisure  at  his  estate  of  Canino,  near  Vi- 
terbo,  talking  somewhat  less  of  politics,  and  em- 
ploying himself  oc  the  last  cantos  of  his  bulky 
epic,  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Pope,  his 
constant  friend,  enrolled  him  among  the  Roman 
nobility  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Canino. 

When  to  the  facts  just  enumerated,  we  add  that 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  servile  through  defeat, 
that  Sweden  was  governed  by  the  Frenchman 
Bemadotte,  a  relative  of  the  Bonapartes,  that 
Russia  was  acquiescent,  and  that  only  Great 
Britain  was  stubborn  and  irreconcilable,  we  shall 
have  an  idea  of  the  distance  that  Napoleon  had 
advanced  in  his  path  to  universal  empire.  To 
secure  what  had  already  been  attained,  to  put  all 
else  within  his  grasp,  and  to  give  to  the  work  of 
his  life  that  roundness  and  finish  that  he  wished  it 
to  have  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  only  one  thing 
further  seemed  necessary — his  own  marriage, 
namely,  with  a  princess  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
By  such  a  measure,  it  seemed,  two  things  would 
be  accomplished — the  east  of  Europe  would  be  per- 
manently linked  with  the  west,  forming  a  con- 
federacy so  vast  in  the  body,  that  mere  extremities 
like  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  would  be 
forced  to  give  in  to  it ;  and  the  triumphant  work 
of  modem  genius  would  be  guaranteed  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  the  spirit  of  progressive  civili- 
ntion,  by  being  grafted  on  the  gnarled  stock  of 


the  whole  European  past.  By  such  calculations 
of  a  moral  algebra,  did  Napoleon  reconcile  him- 
self to  these  two  important  steps  in  his  life — ^iiis 
divorce  from  the  Empress  Josephine,  registered 
the  16th  of  December,  1809 ;  and  his  marriage  with 
the  Archduchess  Maria-Louisa,  the  daughter  of 
Francis  II.  To  consummate  all  his  expectations 
from  this  marriage,  only  one  thing  remained  to  be 
desired — the  birth  of  a  son.  In  this  also  his  wishes 
were  satisfied ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  1811, 
the  booming  of  'one  hundred  and  one  guns  over 
Paris  proclaimed  the  birth  of  a  King  of  Rome.  At 
his  christening,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  im- 
perial child  received  the  name  of  Napol^on-Frao- 
9ois. 

But  the  star  of  Napoleon  had  reached  its  zenith. 
The  disastrous  invasion  of  Russia,  followed  by 
the  memorable  campaigns  of  1813-1814,  laid  the 
work  of  years  in  ruins ;  the  entry  of  the  allied 
armies  into  Paris,  31st  March,  1814,  was  the 
crowning  stroke  of  misfortune ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
April  was  signed  the  famous  act,  whereby  Napo- 
leon unconditionally  abdicated,  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  the  empire  he  had  so  long  held.  Retaining 
the  imperial  title,  and  receiving  from  France,  as  a 
tribute  for  his  past  services,  an  annual  revenue  of 
six  millions  of  francs  (JC240,000,)  the  conqueror 
was  to  be  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  a  splen- 
did European  relic,  in  the  little  island  of  Elba. 
For  ten  months  he  endured  the  captivity,  the 
assembled  diplomatists  of  Europe  meanwhile  re- 
arranging at  Vienna  the  chaos  that  he  had  left 
behind  him  ;  but  at  length  the  old  spirit  prevailed 
in  him;  France  again  contained  the  emperor; 
Louis  XVIII.  fled  ;  and  the  fluttered  diplomatists, 
kicking  over  the  table  at  which  they  had  been 
sitting,  had  to  postpone  further  proceedings  till 
they  should  again  have  caged  their  imperial  bird. 
But  the  struggle  was  short,  for  the  decree  had 
gone  forth;  the  last  hopes  of  Napoleon  were 
crushed  on  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  and  a  few  months 
more  saw  him  confined  to  the  distant  and  solitary 
rock  where  he  was  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of 
his  grand  existence,  and  from  the  peaks  of  which 
he  was  still  visible  to  half  the  world ;  a  figure  lo 
be  surpassed,  in  its  kind,  only  by  that  of  the  pos- 
sible man  yet  to  come,  who,  receiving  the  planet  in 
the  more  manageable  shape  to  which  our  tele- 
graphs and  our  engines  for  locomotion  are  fast 
reducing  it,  shall  deal  not  with  a  mere  portion  of 
it,  like  Napoleon,  but  with  its  whole  rotund  mass, 
handling  Europes  and  Australias  as  his  units,  in- 
stead of  Spains  and  Englands,  absorbing  reluctant 
China  in  his  empire,  among  whose  myriads  even 
Napoleon  was  unheard  of,  and  pioneering  the  vray^ 
by  some  stupendous  despotism,  for  that  concluding 
era  of  our  civilization,  when  the  human  race  shall 
exist  but  as  one  self-conscious  whole. 

At  the  death  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena,  (5th 
of  May,  1821,)  there  were  alive  of  his  &mily  the 
following  individuals — bis  wife,  Maiia-Louisa,  and 
her  son  the  ex-king  of  Rome ;  his  mother,  Mad- 
ame Lstitia,  and  her  halfhrother.  Cardinal  Feacb  ; 
his  four  brothers,  Joseph^  Lucien,  Lonis,  mad  J»> 
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B,  widi  their  TctsgetiLi^e  fanulieB ;  bis  youngest 
Caroline,  the  widow  of  Murat,  with  her 
ftmily ;  and,  finally,  hia  step-son  Eugene  de  Bean- 
haraaia,  and  his  atep-daughter,  Qneen  Hortrase, 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Louis.  Three  of  his  rel 
atires,  therefore,  had  deceased  in  the  interval — 
his  iiist  wife,  the  Empress  Josephine,  whose  death 
had  taken  place  at  Malmaison,  on  the  19th  May, 
1814,  while  Napoleon  was  at  Elba ;  his  second  and 
faTorite  sister,  Pauline,  the  Princess  Borghese, 
who,  abandoned  by  a  timorous  husband  in  1814, 
when  the  fate  of  the  Bonapartes  seemed  sealed,  had 
gone  to  cheer  her  brother*s  exile  at  Elba,  and,  re- 
turning thence,  had  died  at  Rome  in  1815,  learing  no 
children ;  and  his  eldest  sister,  the  wife  of  Baechi- 
ochi,  who  had  died  at  Trieste,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1880,  leaving  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Of  the  remanent  members  of  the  family,  scattered, 
as  they  were,  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  death, 
over  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  we  have  now 
to  trace  separately  the  further  fortunes. 

And,  first,  of  Maria-Louisa,  and  her  infant  son, 
the  King  of  Rome.  Left  in  Paris  by  Napoleon, 
when  he  set  out  on  the  campaign  of  1814,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  them  was  then  entrusted 
to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who,  having  been  finally  ex- 
pelled from  Spain  in  June,  1813,  when  the  Penin- 
sular war  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  had  since 
acted  as  one  of  his  brother's  assistants  in  the  work 
of  retrieving  his  Russian  losses^  and  had  been  in- 
vested, at  this  important  juncture,  with  the  mili- 
tary command  of  Paris,  in  nominal  subordination 
to  the  regency  of  the  empress.  The  orders  of 
Napoleon  on  his  departure  had  been,  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  interruption  of  communications  be- 
tween 'his  army  and  the  capital,  the  empress  and 
her  son  should  by  all  means  be  placed  out  of  the 
way  of  danger.  Accordingly,  on  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  allies  upon  Paris,  they  removed 
firom  the  Tuileries,  and  went  to  Rambouillet. 
Joined  at  Rambouillet,  afler  a  few  hours,  by  Jo- 
seph, the  fugitives  proceeded  to  Blois ;  and  here 
it  was  that  they  heard  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
(30th  March,  1814,)  and  of  the  subsequent  abdi- 
cation .at  Fontainebleau.  One  solitary  proclama- 
tion, dated  the  7th  of  April,  and  calling  on  the 
French  people  to  disregard  the  proceedings  at 
Paris,  and  rally  round  herself  and  her  son,  marked 
the  residence  of  the  regent  at  Blois.  When,  how- 
ever, the  day  after  it  had  been  issued,  her  advisers, 
Joseph  and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  wished  her  to  ac- 
company them  with  her  son  into  the  south  of 
France,  there  to  make  a  last  eflbrt,  she  positively 
refused.  Accordingly,  committing  herself  to  the 
care  of  the  Count  Schouvalou,  whom  the  allied 
sovereigns  deputed  to  Blois  to  wait  upon  her,  she 
suffered  her  advisers  to  consult  their  own  safety 
by  dispersing  themselves,  and  then,  rejoining  her 
father  at  Rambouillet,  awaited  leisurely,  like  a 
cold  wife  and  a  dutiful  daughter,  whatever  decis- 
ion the  allies  might  come  to.  The  provision 
made  for  her  was  sufficiently  generous.  While 
her  husband  was  to  enjoy  in  solitude  his  small 
sovereignty  and  large  pension  at  Elba,  she  and  \ 


her  son,  breaking  forever  all  connection  with  him, 
were  to  pass  under  the  tutelage  of  Austria ;  she 
receiving  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Gnastalla,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty ;  and 
her  son,  as  heir  to  these  duchies,  renouncing  his 
tide  of  King  of  Rome,  and  assuming  that  of 
Prince  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla. 

It  was  on  the  Sd  of  May,  1814,  that  the  son  of 
Napoleon  quitted  the  soil  where  so  great  a  fortune 
had  awaited  him,  and  which  he  was  never  to  re- 
visit more.  A  journey  of  many  days  conveyed 
him  and  his  mother  from  the  Rhine  to  Schon- 
brunn  ;  crowds  gathering  in  all  the  towns  on  the 
route  to  see  them  pass  with  their  escort.  The 
Imperial  Palace  at  Schonbrunn,  the  beautiful  sum- 
mer retreat  of  the  royal  family  of  Austria,  where 
Maria-Louisa  had  spent  her  infant  years,  and 
where,  ere  he  had  contracted  his  alliance  with 
her,  Napoleon  had  dictated  the  disorganization  of 
her  father *8  empire,  became  the  residence  of  the 
illustrious  exiles.  Here  the  infant  received  the 
caresses  of  his  Austrian  relatives  of  the  imperial 
house,  who,  examining  his  features  in  detail,  were 
delighted  to  discover  in  them,  as  they  thought,  the 
true  Austrian  character.  During  the  sittings  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  too,  the  sovereigns,  and 
other  distinguished  strangers  that  were  assembled 
in  the  Austrian  capital,  could  ride  oat  to  Schon- 
brunn to  pay  their'  respects  to  the  daughter  of 
Francis,  and  to  see  her  little  son.  So  some 
months  passed,  when  suddenly  the  startling  news 
reached  both  Vienna  and  Schonbrunn,  that  Napo- 
leon was  again  in  France.  Letters  even  were  re- 
ceived by  Maria-Louisa  from  her  husband,  requir- 
ing her  inmiediate  return  to  France  with  her  son ; 
but  these,  as  well  as  the  letters  sent  to  her  father, 
demanding  her  restoration,  remained  unanswered. 
The  sovereigns  made  their  preparations  ;  Europe 
was  once  more  in  arms  ;  and  the  empress  and  her 
infant  awaited  the  issue  in  the  quiet  splendors  of 
Schonbrunn.  There  were  some  rumors  of  at- 
tempts to  carry  them  off;  at  all  events,  a  few 
victories  gained  by  Napoleon  would,  certainly, 
have  restored  them  in  triumph  to  his  arms,  to- 
gether with  all  that  he  had  lost ;  but  this  was  not 
to  be ;  and  the  battle  that  decided  so  much  else, 
decided  that  Maria-Louisa  and  her  son  were  to 
remain  at  Schonbrunn.  In  Napoleon's  second 
abdication,  indeed,  drawn  up  three  days  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  renunciation  was  made 
expressly  in  favor  of  his  son,  whom,  accordingly, 
the  document  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French, 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon  11.  But,  though 
Fouch^  and  others  made  a  stand  for  a  settlement 
on  these  terms,  as  being  both  the  most  legal  and 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
the  allied  powers,  including  even  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  refused  their  consent,  and  Louis  XVHI. 
was  reinstated  on  the  throne. 

The  life  of  the  young  Napoleon  makes  but  a 
meagre  little  story,  interesting,  one  might  say, 
only  from  its  very  insignificance.  As  if  to  sever 
him  completely  from  all  the  circumstances  that 
had  marked  his  birth,  he  had  hardly  set  his  foot 
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in  Austria  when  the  very  name  he  bore  was  taken 
from  him.  The  arrangement  has  been  mentioned 
whereby  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Guastalla  were  assigned  to  Maria-Louisa,  with 
the  reversion  to  her  son.  A  protest,  however, 
having  been  lodged  against  this  arrangement  by 
the  ex-Queen  of  Etruria,  who  demanded  the  duchy 
of  Parma  in  behalf  of  her  son,  the  diplomatists 
were  obliged  to  adjust  the  matter  by  a  compro- 
mise. Maria-Louisa,  accordingly,  was  to  possess 
Parma  and  the  other  two  duchies  during  her  life-, 
time ;  but  the  reversion  of  them  at  her  death  was 
to  belong,  not  to  her  son,  but  to  the  Bourbon 
claimant,  Don  Charles  Louis.  Thus  was  the 
young  Napoleon  stripped  even  of  the  small  heri- 
tage that  had  been  guaranteed  to  him  out  of  all 
that  was  once  to  have  been  his.  During  his 
mother's  life,  he  was  to  depend  on  her ;  and  only 
after  her  death  was  he  to  enter  on  the  possession 
of  a  property  assigned  to  him  by  his  grandfather 
— an  estate  in  Bohemia,  with  a  revenue  of  about 
JEr20,000.  In  the  mean  time,  laying  aside  his  bap- 
tismal name  of  Napol^on-Fran9ois,  he  was  to  as- 
sume the  name  and  title  of  Francis  Joseph  Charles, 
Dake  of  Reichstadt,  ranking,  by  virtue  of  that 
titie,  among  the  nobility  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
immediately  after  the  princes  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily, and  the  archdukes  of  Austria. 

Only  three  years  of  age,  when  he  came  with 
his  mother  to  reside  at  Schunbrnnn,  the  young 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  spent  the  whole  remainder  of 
his  life  either  there  or  at  Vienna  ;  only  on  one  or 
two  occasions  travelling  from  either  beyond  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles.  By  his  grandfather,  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  by  all  the  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  he  seems  to  have  been  always 
treated  with  extreme  kindness.  After  the  depart- 
ure of  his  mother  for  her  Italian  States,  he  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  various  masters,  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  Austrian  nobleman  of 
rank,  the  Count  Maurice  de  Dietrichstein.  Re- 
garding his  early  education,  only  two  &cts  of  any 
interest  are  mentioned :  his  excessive  reluctance 
at  first  to  learn  German,  which,  however,  soon 
became  more  his  own  than  French ;  and  his  fond- 
ness for  historical  reading,  and  especially  for  books 
relating  to  the  career  of  his  father.  As  a  boy, 
he  was,  on  the  whole,  dull,  grave,  and  mirthless ; 
but  docile  and  affectionate. 

The  news  of  his  father's  death,  which  occurred 
when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  visible  effect  on  him.  It  was  evident, 
indeed,  that  the  boy,  young  as  he  was,  had  been 
brooding  in  secret  over  the  mystery  of  his  own 
changed  condition,  and  cherishing,  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  thought  of  his  connection  with  the  ex- 
traordinary being  whom  he  could  dimly  recollect 
as  his  father  ;  whose  busts  and  portraits  he  could 
still  see ;  and  who,  as  they  tried  to  explain  to 
him,  was  now  living  shut  up  in  an  island  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth,  whither  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  conspired  to  send  him  for  their  own 
safety.  This  thought  of  his  father  became  the 
boy's   single   passion ;    and  when   he  could  no 


longer  think  of  that  father  as  still  existing  on  the 
earth,  his  respect  for  his  memory  amounted  to  a 
worship.  Every  book  that  could  tell  him  any- 
thing about  his  father  he  devoured  with  eager- 
ness ;  and  if  he  chanced  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of 
any  one  at  Vienna  who  had  had  personal  relations 
with  the  emperor,  he  vras  uneasy  till  he  had  seen 
him.  At  last,  to  gratify  tiiis  anxiety  for  informa- 
tion about  his  father,  his  tutors,  at  his  graod- 
fiither's  command,  began  to  instruct  him  systemat- 
ically in  modem  history  and  politics ;  oonoealiog 
from  him  nothing,  says  M.  de  Montbel,  that  ooold 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  real  course  of  his  father's 
life,  and  its  effects  on  the  condition  of  Europe, 
and  only  adding  such  comments  and  expositions 
as  might  make  him  aware,  at  the  same  time,  in 
what  points  his  father  was  to  be  reprehended. 
Perplexed  by  such  lessons  in  history,  according  to 
Mettemich,  the  poor  boy  did  his  best  to  oome  to 
the  right  conclusion,  and  to  express  himself  jn- 
diciously  to  his  tutors  regarding  what  he  was 
taught  to  consider  his  Other's  errors  and  excesses. 
In  all  cases  of  feeling  and  instinct,  however,  his 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  father  prevailed. 
The  very  books  that  his  ftither  had  liked,  such  as 
Tasso  and  Ossian,  became,  for  that  reason,  his 
favorites.  His  father's  campaigns  and  despatches 
he  made  a  subject  of  diligent  study,  using  them 
as  the  texts  for  his  own  military  lessons.  In 
short,  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year, 
he  had  read  and  re-read  everything  that  had  been 
written  regarding  Napoleon,  and  had  fixed  in  his 
memory  all  the  most  minute  particulars  relating 
either  to  his  military  or  his  political  life,  the 
names  of  his  generals,  his  chief  batties,  and  the 
various  incidents  in  his  long  career,  from  his 
birth  in  Corsica  to  his  burial  in  St.  Helena. 
One  point  in  this  great  history  he  would  dwell 
on  with  special  interest — ^that  where,  amid  nni- 
versal  acclamations,  he  himself  had  come  into  the 
world,  the  unconscious  heir  of  a  mighty  empire. 

This  brooding  on  the  past  naturally  assumed,  as 
he  grew  up,  the  form  of  a  restless  anxiety,  re- 
pecting  the  future.  That  he,  the  son  of  N^wleon, 
was  no  oonmion  person  ;  that,  as  the  owner  of  a 
great  name,  superior  actions  and  qualifications 
would  be  required  of  him ;  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  he  must  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
— such  was  the  idea  that  inevitably  took  possession 
of  him.  The  pedantry  of  his  teachers  appears  to 
have  fostered  it  to  an  undue  extent.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  poor  youth  contracted  an  admiration  for 
the  poet  Byron,  his  teachers  were  at  hand  to  crit- 
icize the  poet  for  him,  and  to  reduce  his  opinion  to 
the  just  shape  and  standard,  lest  he  should  commit 
what  in  his  case  would  be  the  signal  impropriety 
of  exaggerated  praise.  If,  again,  he  was  seen  to 
be  ftilling  in  love  with  a  lady  of  his  grand&ther's 
court,  they  were  at  hand  to  reason  him  out  of  the 
affiur  by  considerations  of  what  was  due  to  his  pe- 
culiar situation,  and  bis  importance  in  the  puUie 
eye.  With  this  notion  of  the  peculiarity  of  his 
position  brandished  before  him  from  morning  to 
night,  he  would  go  moping  aboot  the  imperial 
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court,  an  amiable  youth,  the  prey  of  unknown 
cares.  And  what,  after  all,  tf;<i5  the  peculiarity 
of  bis  situation,  except  extreme  insignificance! 
A  pensioner,  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  imperial 
bounty,  ultimately  the  mere  possessor  of  some  Bo^ 
hemian  estates,  (his  mother *s  second  marriage,  in 
1828,  with  the  Count  Neipperg  having  severed 
him  from  Italy  still  more  completely  than  before,) 
doomed  to  inactivity  by  the  very  misfortune  of  too 
great  a  name,  was  there  not  a  mockery  in  all  this 
solicitude  of  which  he  found  himself  the  object! 
Haunted,  it  would  ^appear,  by  some  such  feeling, 
and  yet  carried  forward  by  the  restless  sense  that  he 
must  do  something  or  other  to  merit  his  name,  he 
seems  to  have  grasped  eagerly  at  the  only  chance 
of  activity  that  was  presented  to  him — military 
promotion  in  his  grandfather *s  service.  Hence 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  pursued  his  military 
studies,  and  the  regularity  with  which  he  present- 
ed himself  on  horseback  at  all  reviews  and  parades, 
the  Viennese  pointing  him  out  to  strangers  on  such 
occasions  as  the  son  of  Napoleon.  When  at  last, 
sfler  going  through  the  previous  grades,  he  was 
permitted  by  his  grandfather  to  assume  the  rank 
and  uniform  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  his  delight 
was  unbounded.  For  three  days  the  poor  youth 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  giving  the 
word  of  command ;  on  the  fourth  he  was  laid  aside 
with  loss  of  voice  and  hoarseness. 

There  was  one  quarter  of  the  political  horizon, 
however,  to  which  the  son  of  Napoleon  would 
often  wistfully  look — that  France  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  to  which  his  dying  fether  had  bequeathed 
him  with  such  solemn  injunctions  that  they  should 
be  true  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  where,  even  yet, 
there  were  myriads  of  veteran  hearts  that  beat 
high  at  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  His  Austrian 
education  had,  indeed,  isolated  him  from  all  means 
of  direct  communication  with  his  native  country, 
and  had  made  him,  in  many  respects,  an  alien 
from  it;  but  certain  chords  there  were  that  no 
force  could  snap,  and  that  still  secretly  bound  him 
to  France.  '*  I  know  no  one  at  Paris,**  he  said  to  a 
French  officer  that  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
home  after  a  visit  to  Vienna,  **  but  salute  for  me 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome."  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  was  personally  forgotten  or  unknown 
in  the  city  that  he  thus  knew  only  from  the  map, 
there  were  at  least  principles  and  men  there  that 
were  ready  to  burst  out  in  his  behalf.  So,  at  all 
events,  it  appeared,  when  the  Revolution  of  July, 
1830,  came  to  be  transacted.  Had  the  young 
Napoleon  been  in  Paris,  or  near  it,  when  that 
revolution  occurred,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  issue !  Absent  as  he  was,  says  Louis  Blanc, 
if  an  old  general  of  the  emperor  had  but  pro- 
nounced his  name  to  the  people,  while  Lafitte  and 
Guizot  were  chaffering  for  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
France  might  have  had  a  Napoleon  H.  instead  of 
a  Louis  Philippe.  Some  timid  Bonapartist  at- 
tempts, it  appears,  were  actually  made.  In  Paris, 
one  Bonapartist,  who  came  to  a  meeting  of  the 
leading  politicians  with  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt  on  his  lips,  was  dexterously  locked  up 
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in  a  room  till  the  business  was  over.  Communi 
cations  were  even  conveyed  to  the  duke  himself. 
When  the  news  of  the  revolution  reached  Vienna, 
the  young  man  could  not  conceal  his  agitation ;  he 
even  reqtiested,  it  is  said,  in  the  flutter  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
Charles  X.  But  with  the  news  of  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe,  other  thoughts  succeeded.  One 
evening,  as  he  was  ascending  a  stair-case  in  the 
imperial  palace,  a  young"  woman,  enveloped  in  a 
Scotch  plaid,  rushed  forward  from  a  landing-place, 
where  she  seemed  to  have  been  waiting,  and  tak- 
ing his  hand,  pressed  it  eagerly  to  her  lips.  His 
tutor,  who  was  with  him,  asked  her  business. 
"  May  I  not  kiss,"  she  said,  **  the  hand  of  my 
sovereign's  sont"  and  immediately  disappeared. 
For  some  time  the  incident  could  not  be  explained,- 
but  at  length  no  doubt  remained  that  (  f  ii 
stranger  was  his  cousin,  the  Countess  Caiuei  d,  a 
married  daughter  of  his  deceased  aunt  Bacchiochi. 
On  a  visit  to  Vienna,  the  countess  had  constituted 
herself  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Bonapartists  and  her  young  cousin,  to  whom  she 
even  ventured,  some  months  after  the  Revolution 
of  July,  to  address  a  letter,  encouraging  him,  even 
then,  to  assume  a  decided  part.  From  these  and 
all  overtures  of  the  same  kind,  the  poor  youth 
seems  to  have  shrunk  with  a  kind  of  dutiful  hor- 
ror ;  and  his  excitement  regarding  the  Revolution 
of  1830  soon  subsiding  into  a  calmer  mood,  he  be- 
gan, we  are  told,  to  write'  down,  in  the  form  of 
an  essay,  a  series  of  very  Austrian  reflections  on 
his  own  life,  and  the  relations  in  which  he  stood 
to  France.  Once  only  did  his  agitation  return — 
on  the  occasion,  namely,  of  the  political  movements 
in  his  mother's  state  of  Parma.  When  the  news 
of  these  movements  reached  Vienna,  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Italy  to  his 
mother's  assistance ;  but  neither  on  this  occasion 
could  his  wish  be  granted. 

From  the  very  first,  indeed,  it  had  been  seen 
that  the  young  Napoleon  could  not  live  long.  Un- 
doubted symptoms  of  the  presence  in  his  constitu- 
tion of  the  seeds  of  that  malady  that  had  carried 
off  his  father  early  presented  themselves ;  and  to 
these  were  added  other  symptoms,  too  clearly 
marking  him  out  as  the  prey  of  consumption. 
From  being  a  handsome,  delicate  boy,  he  had  sud- 
denly shot  up,  before  his  eighteenth  year,  into  a 
tall,  feeble,  and  sickly,  though  still  handsome, 
young  man,  the  constant  care  of  the  imperial  phy- 
sicians. Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  he 
beeame  rapidly  worse,  and  was  obliged  to  abstain 
ftom  his  military  exercises  and  from  all  active  ex- 
ertion whatever.  During  the  winter  of  that  year 
and  the  spring  of  1833,  he  lived  at  Schonbrunn, 
almost  wholly  confined  to  his  chamber.  It  had 
been  resolved  to  remove  him  to  Naples,  should  it 
be  possible  to  do  so,  in  the  autumn  of  1839 ;  but 
the  disease  made  such  progress  that  before  that 
time  the  fatal  result  had  taken  places  For  many 
weeks  he  had  been  in  great  pain,  and  incapable  of 
any  change  of  position,  save  that  of  being  wheeled, 
to  a  window-balcony  OYerlooking  the  gardens  of 
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Schdnbrunn.  Even  this  was  at  last  beyond  his 
strength ;  and,  stretched  on  his  bed  in  great  suffer- 
ing, he  waited  anxiously  for  his  release.  Maria- 
Louisa  arrived  from  Italy  only  in  time  to  see  him 
die.  It  was  on  the  22d  of  July,  1832,  and  in  the 
very  room  that  had  been  occupied  by  his  father  on 
his  famous  visit  to  Schonbrann,  that  he  breathed 
his  last.  Some  days  afler,  there  was  a  funeral 
procession  through  die  streets  of  Vienna ;  and  the 
body  of  Napoleon  *s  son  was  committed  to  the  im- 
perial vaults.  The  people  of  Vienna  showed  much 
feeling  on  the  occasion;  cholera  had  just  been 
thinning  their  own  households. 

While  the  heir  of  Napoleon  was  thus  living 
and  dying  at  Vienna,  the  minor  Napoleonidee  were 
dispersed  over  the  world,  gazed  at  everywhere  as 
relics  of  a  grandeur  that  had  passed  away. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  ex-King  of  Spain,  who 
had  retired  to  Switzerland  afler  the  catastrophe  of 
1814,  with  an  income  of  X20,000  secured  him  by 
the  allies,  had  rejoined  his  brother  on  his  escape 
from  Elba,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  transactions 
that  preceded  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  After 
that  battle  and  the  subsequent  abdication  in  favor 
of  Napoleon  II.,  he  accompanied  his  brother  to 
Rochefort,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  with 
him  for  America.  The  presence  of  English 
cruisers  on  the  coast  rendering  their  joint  escape 
impossible.  Napoleon  gave  himself  up  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  BeUerophon ;  and  Joseph  was  obliged 
to  emigrate  alone.  Arriving  at  New  York  in  the 
month  of  September,  1815,  he  settled  ultimately 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  purchasing 
land  and  becoming  a  practical  farmer  on  a  large 
scale.  Here,  under  tiie  name  of  the  Count  de 
Survilliers,  he  continued  to  reside  for  many  years. 
So  popular  did  he  make  himself  with  the  Amer- 
icans that,  when  he  returned  to  Europe  on  a  tem- 
porary visit  in  1632,  they  regretted  his  loss  as 
;iiat  of  an  important  and  well-known  citizen.  In 
Europe  it  was  imagined  that  some  political  design 
was  involved  in  this  return  of  the  eldest  Bonaparte 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  es- 
pecially remembered,  that,  by  the  Senatus-Consul- 
tum  of  1804,  the  succession  to  the  empire  was  to 
-devolve  upon  him,  in  default  of  any  direct  male- 
keir  of  Napoleon,  and  hence  rumor  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  connection  between  his  arrival  and  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  The  more  like- 
ly supposition  was,  that  this  journey,  undertaken 
by  an  old  man  of  sixty-five,  arose  simply  from  a 
natural  desire  on  his  part  to  see  old  friends  and 
-relatives,  and  especially  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters, who  had  intended  to  follow  him  to  America 
when  he  went  there,  but  had  afterwards  seen 
occasion  to  remain  in  Europe.  The  three  years 
that  Joseph  was  absent  from  America  he  spent 
chiefly  in  England ;  in  1835,  however,  he  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  was  not  until  1841, 
that,  obtaining  leave  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
chequered  life  in  Italy,  he  finally  quitted  his 
American  home.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  between  Genoa  and  Nice.  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1845,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 


The  fortunes  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  afler  the 
fall  of  his  imperial  brother,  were  somewhat  up- 
held by  the  rank  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg.  Retaining  nominally  the 
crown  of  Westphalia,  even  afler  the  disastrous 
result  of  the  Russian  campaign,  in  which  he  took 
so  conspicuous  a  part,  he  was  obliged  finally  to 
resign  it  in  1814,  receiving  from  his  father-in-law 
the  title  of  Prince  de  Montfort.  Flying  to  hie 
brother's  side  in  1815,  he  held  a  command  at 
Waterloo,  and  it  was  to  him  that  Napoleon  left 
the  task  of  collecting  the  wreck  of  the  French 
army  afler  the  defeat.  On  his  brother's  deporta- 
tion to  Saint  Helena,  Jerome  rejoined  his  wife  in 
Wurtemburg,  where,  shielded  by  her  afi^ction 
against  the  harshness  even  of  her  own  father, 
who  would  willingly  have  separated  her  from  a 
man  so  fallen  in  fortune,  he  continued  to  reside 
for  some  yeais  in  comparative  wealth  and  comfort, 
as  a  German  nobleman  and  land-owner.  He  waa 
able  to  purchase  property  in  Italy  and  in  Switzer- 
land, in  both  of  which  countries  he  oocasionally 
resided  afler  1822.  In  1835  he  lost  his  excellent 
and  devoted  wife,  who  died  at  Lausanne,  leaving 
thllee  children — two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
daughter  was  married  (1841)  to  the  Russian  Coonl 
Demidoff ;  the  eldest  son  died  in  1847,  leaving  the 
title  of  Prince  de  Montfort  to  his  brother  Napoleoa 
Paul. 

Made  a  widow  in  1815  by  the  execution  of  her 
brave  and  good-hearted  hu^and,  Murat,  Caroline 
Bonaparte,  with  four  children  that  remained  to 
her,  settled,  afler  various  changes  of  place,  at 
Trieste,  where,  under  the  name  of  Countess  of 
Lipona,  (anagram  for  Napoli,)  she  resided  with 
her  sister  Eliza.  Eliza  dyvag  in  1820,  Caroline 
remained  at  Trieste  till  1836,  when  she  returned 
to  Paris.  Here  she  resided  for  some  time,  enjoy- 
ing a  pension  from  Louis  Philippe ;  but  finally 
she  removed  to  Florence,  where  she  died  in  Bfay, 
1839,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  Of  her  four  ch^ 
dren,  the  eldest,  Napol^ou-AchiUe-Murat,  (bom 
in  1801,)  formerly  Crown  Prince  of  Ns4>le8,  went 
to  America  to  push  his  fortune  in  1820,  married 
there,  and  resided  at  New  York,  practised  as  an 
advocate  in  Georgia,  bought  land  in  Florida,  came 
over  on  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1831,  but  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  wrote  a  book  '^on  their 
moral  and  political  condition  ;"  and  finally,  in 
1839,  more  completely  an  American  than  his 
uncle  Joseph,  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  in 
1847.  His  younger  brother,  NapoUon-Lucien- 
Charles,  once  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  went  through 
a  similar  career — going  to  America  when  young, 
marrying  an  Ainerican  wife,  entering  into  practioe 
as  a  lawyer  at  New  York,  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  virtual  naturalization,  finally  brought 
back  to  Europe  by  the  ineradicable  Napoleonic 
instinct.  His  two  sisters,  likewise  bom  to  a 
royal  inheritance,  were  married,  the  one  to  Count 
Rasponi,  the  other  to  the  well-known  patriotic 
Italian  Count  Pepoli,  recently  resident  as  a  polit* 
ical  exile  in  London,  where  he  held  the  professor- 
ship of  Italian  literature  in  UnlTeraity  College, 
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Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  branch  of  the  Nar 
poleonidae  since  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  has  been 
that  of  which  Josephine's  son  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais  was  the  head  and  representatire.  Uncon- 
nected with  the  final  efibrt  in  1815,  although  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  and  in  all 
the  subsequent  transactions  of  1813-14 — resulting 
for  him  in  the  loss  of  his  Italian  vice-royalty — ^he 
resided  after  Napoleon's  downfall  in  the  dominions 
of  his  father-in-law  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  whom 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  and  Prince 
of  Eichstadt.  Dying  in  1824,  he  left  his  widow 
with  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  The  marriage 
alliances  of  these  sons  and  daughters  have 
rivalled  even  those  that  have  aggrandized  the 
house  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Of  the  daughters,  the 
eldest  married  (1823)  Oscar,  the  son  of  Bema- 
dotte,  then  Crown-Prince  and  now  King  of  Swe- 
den ;  the  second  married  Frederic,  Prince  of  Ho- 
henzollem-Hechingen  ;  the  third  married  (1829) 
the  widower  Don  Pedro  I.,  then  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  and  afterwards  Regent  of  Portugal  in  the 
name  of  his  daughter  Donna-Maria ;  and  the 
fourth  married  (1841)  Count  William  of  Wur- 
temberg.  Of  the  two  sons,  the  elder  became 
(1835)  the  husband  of  his  sister's  step-daughter 
DonnsrMaria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  but  died  in  the 
same  year ;  the  younger  (1839)  obtained  the  hand 
of  Maria  Nicolajewna,  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia — strange  alliance  for  the  son  of 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Moscow ! 

More  complex  still  become  the  ramifications  of 
the  Bonaparte  story  when  we  follow  the  diffusion 
of  the  Lucien  branch  of  the  family.  Our  last 
glimpse  of  Lucien  Bonaparte^was  when,  as  Prince 
of  Canino,  he  lived  in  the  Papal  States,  at  vari- 
ance with  his  imperial  brother  both  on  political 
and  private  grounds,  and  cultivating  an  lesthetic 
leisure  amid  books  and  works  of  art.  Led,  how- 
ever, partly  by  his  republican  opinions,  and  partly 
by  that  mysterious  tendency  towards  the  other  side 
of  the  Atiantic  that  seems  to  have  swayed  all  the 
Bonapartes  at  some  time  or  other  during  their 
lives,  he  had  resolved,  in  1810,  to  abandon  Italy, 
and,  with  it,  all  the  associations  of  his  past  life,  and 
go  out  to  carve  for  himself  and  his  fkmily  a  new 
destiny,  where  his  brother  could  not  come  either 
to  harass  or  to  eclipse  him.  He  had  actually  em- 
barked for  the  voyage  to  North  America,  when, 
the  vessel  having  be$n  put  back  by  English  frig- 
ates, he  was  detained  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
England.  Here  he  remained  for  several  years, 
residing  at  large  in  Shropshire,  although  under 
surveiUance,  Liberated,  however,  by  the  peace 
of  1814,  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  again 
welcomed  by  his  constant  friend  the  Pope.  Dur- 
ing his  brother*s  exile  at  Elba  he  corresponded 
with  him  in  such  a  manner  that  a  reconciliation 
was  efiected  between  them ;  and  chancing  to  be 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris  connected  with  the 
Papal  afi^rs,  in  1815,  he  was  obliged  to  act  a 
part  in  the  fatal  struggle  of  that  year.  For  this 
he  would  probably  have  suffered  but  for  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Pope,  which  procured  his  liberation 


from  arrest  at  Turin,  with  permission  for  him 
to  resume  his  old  residence  and  status  in  the 
Papal  dominions.  Accordingly,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  suc- 
cessive Pontificates  of  Pius  VU.,  Leo  XII.,  Pius 
VIII.,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  Lucien  Bonaparte  was 
heard  of  merely  as  a  Roman  nobleman  of  taste, 
at  once  a  patron  and  a  practitioner  of  literature. 
His  great  epic  of  "  Charlemagne,"  on  which  he 
had  spent  so  many  years,  had  just  seen  the  light 
in  two  ponderous  quartos,  beautifully  printed ;  an<l 
although  (if  we  may  judge  from  a  slight  glance 
at  the  extremely  heavy  translation  of  the  work 
executed  for  the  prince  by  two  English  clergy- 
men) it  can  hardly  have  procured  him  the  laurels 
he  coveted,  it  was  probably  regarded  by  those  who 
obtained  presentation  copies  as  a  very  creditable 
performance.  The  poem  was  dedicated  to  Pope 
Pius  Vn.;  and  the  views  expressed  in  it  are  those 
of  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church.  Subsequent  lit- 
erary attempts  of  the  Prince  of  Canino  were  the 
**  Cymeide,"  a  poem  of  Corsican  history,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1819 ;  and,  in  prose,  a  defence 
of  Napoleon,  published  at  Paris  in  1826,  and  a 
volume  of  his  own  memoirs,  published  in  1836. 
During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  he 
found  a  new  and  congenial  occupation  in  the  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  remains.  The  estate  of 
Canino  being  a  portion  of  the  extensive  tract  of 
country  that  the  Etruscans  had  once  occupied  in 
Italy,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  it  would 
be  found  to  contain  ancient  tombs,  such  as  had 
been  already  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  states  near  the  known  sites  of  pristine 
Etruscan  cities.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
year  1828,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental 
exposure  of  one  such  tomb  in  a  field,  systematic 
excavations  were  conmienced  on  the  estate,  with  a 
view  to  exhaust  it  of  its  Etruscan  antiquities. 
From  that  time  forward  the  prince,  and,  in  his 
absence,  the  princess,  zealously  prosecuted  the 
work,  employing  workmen  to  dig  continually  in 
various  parts  of  the  estate ;  and  the  result  was 
the  accumulation,  at  Canino,  of  a  vast  number  of 
vases,  bronzes,  and  other  relics,  forming  a  museum 
of  Etruscan  antiquities  superior  in  some  respects 
to  any  that  existed  in  Italy.  The  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Canino  became  known  in  all  the  anti- 
quarian circles  of  Europe ;  travellers  in  Italy  used 
to  visit  his  museum ;  and  at  one  or  two  balls  in 
Rome,  the  princess  created  quite  a  sensation  by 
appearing  with  a  magnificent  parure  of  ornaments 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  ancient  tombs  on  her 
husband's  estate.  ^ 

Dying  at  Viterbo  in  June,  1840,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  the  Prince  of  Canino  left  a  numerous  fam- 
ily of  children,  of  various  ages.  Two  daughters, 
the  issue  of  his  first  marriage,  had  been  married, 
the  one  to  an  Italian,  the  other,  first  to  a  Swedish 
count,  and  afterwards,  in  1824,  to  an  English- 
man, Lord  Dudley  Stuart.  Of  his  children  by 
the  second  marriage,  there  survived  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  One  of  the  daughters,  Ltetitia, 
bom  in  1804,  became  the  wife  of  an  Irish  gentle- 
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man,  and  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wise.  The  sons,  all  of  whom  are  still  alive, 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  various  ways. 
The  eldest,  Charles-Lucien,  styled,  until  his  fath- 
er's death,  Prince  de  Musignano,  and  afterwards 
Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  was  born  in 
1803,  and  married,  in  1832,  his  cousin  Charlotte, 
one  of  the  daughters  whom  Joseph  Bonaparte  had 
left  in  Europe.  Selecting  a  path  that  had  not  yet 
been  trodden  by  any  member  of  his  versatile  fam- 
ily, he  devoted  himself  from  the  first  to  natural 
history,  in  which  science  he  soon  attained  emi- 
nence. Crossing  the  Atlantic  after  his  marriage, 
on  a  visit  to  his  father-in-law,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
ornithology  of  America ;  and  was  able  after  a 
year  or  two  to  produce,  as  the  result  of  his  rifle- 
practice  in  the  American  woods,  a  description  of 
many  new  birds  not  figured  by  his  predecessor 
Wilson.  Devoting  himself  with  similar  assiduity, 
after  his  return,  to  the  zoological  illustration  of 
Italy,  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  1832-41,  a  mag- 
nificent work  in  three  folio  volumes,  containing, 
under  the  name  of  *'  Iconografia  della  Fauna 
Italica,'*  perhaps  the  most  detailed  and  elaborate 
account  of  the  animals  of  the  Peninsula  that  has 
yet  been  attempted.  Meanwhile,  his  three  brothers 
— Jjouis,  bom  in  1813  ;  Pierre,  born  in  1815  ; 
and  Antoine,  bom  in  1816 — had  been  employing 
themselves  differently.  Concerned  more  or  less 
in  the  political  agitations  that  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.,  they 
became  travellers  like  the  rest  of  their  family. 

It  was  in  the  same  country  that  aflforded  a 
refuge  to  her  son  Lucien  and  his  family,  that  the 
venerable  mother  of  the  Bonapartes  spent  the  con- 
cluding years  of  her  life.  She  had  come  to  Rome 
with  her  half-brother.  Cardinal  Fesch,  after  Na- 
poleon's ruin  in  1814  ;  and  from  that  time  forward 
she  continued  to  reside  in  the  papal  city  with  little 
interruption.  Her  death,  which  was  preceded  by 
long  and  severe  bodily  suffering,  took  place  in 
February,  1836,  fifteen  years  after  the  decease  of 
her  imperial  son  at  Saint  Helena,  and  nearly  four 
after  that  of  his  sickly  heir  at  Vienna.  Of  the 
eighty-six  years  that  she  had  lived,  fifty  had  been 
passed  in  widowhood — a  widowhood  how  event- 
ful !  Ah !  could  the  husband  of  her  youth  have 
lived  to  see  and  share  her  glory,  to  soothe  and 
solace  her  age !  That  Napoleon,  what  a  son  he 
had  been! 

Of  only  one  branch  of  the  Bonapartes  does  it 
remain  still  to  speak,  that  represented  in  the  ami- 
able and  pensive  Louis.  Quitting  the  throne  of 
Holland  in  1810,  rather  than  yield  to  his  broker 
in  what  he  considered  would  be  an  infraction  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people  he  goveraed,  he  resided 
Buoceasively  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Saint  Leu ;  taking 
no  part  in  the  events  of  1814-15.  The  marriage 
between  him  and  Queen  Hortense  never  having 
been  one  of  affection,  they  separated  by  mutual 
consent,  as  soon  as  the  political  necessities  that 
h»d  kept  them  together  ceased  to  exist.     Louis 


finally  settled  in  Italy,  whence  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  succession  various  performances  of  the 
literary  kind — a  novel  entitled  '*  Marie,  ou  les 
peines  de  TAmour,"  in  whose  style  and  story  one 
discerns  the  expression  of  the  author's  own  early 
grief,  and  still  abiding  melancholy ;  a  collection 
of  political  and  historical  documents  relating  to 
Holland ;  an  essay  on  versification ;  a  number  of 
poetical  pieces ;  and  finally,  in  1829,  a  critique  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon.  Hortense 
fixed  her  residence  at  the  castle  or  mansion  of 
Arenenberg,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Thurgan.  In 
this  retreat  she  occupied  herself  with  the  education 
of  her  two  surviving  children — Napoleon-Louis, 
bom  in  1804,  and  Charles-Louis-NapoMon,  born 
at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  April,  1608.  Her  eldest 
son,  the  crown  prince  of  Holland,  had  died  in  in- 
fancy at  the  Hague.  All  the  three  children  had 
seen  and  prattled  with  their  imperial  uncle ;  and, 
till  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear unlikely  that  to  one  or  other  of  them  the  im- 
perial dignity  might  one  day  belong. 

Receiving  such  a  mixed  general  and  military 
education  as  was  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  young 
men  in  these  circumstances,  the  two  sons  of  the 
ex-King  of  Holland  attained  the  age  of  early 
manhood,  without  having  often  quitted  the  free 
valleys  of  their  adopted  country.  It  was  in  these 
valleys,  and  amid  young  military  comrades,  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  Revolution  of  July  reached 
them.  In  the  following  year,  excited  afresh  by 
the  news  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Italy, 
they  hurried  off  together  to  take  part  in  the  insur- 
rection that  had  been  planned  by  the  enthusiasts 
of  the  Romagna.  The  fatigues  endured  in  this 
unfortunate  expedition  proved  fatal  to  the  elder 
brother,  who  died  at  Forli,  leaving  a  widow — his 
cousin,  the  younger  daughter  of  his  uncle  Joseph, 
to  whom  he  had  only  recently  been  married.  The 
younger  brother  likewise  fell  ill  at  Ancona ;  and 
it  was  not  without  extreme  difiiculty  that  his 
mother  Hortense,  who  had  anxiously  followed  her 
sons,  to  withdraw  them  if  possible  from  a  hope- 
less enterprise,  succeeded  in  snatching  him  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Austrians.  Escaping  from 
Italy  together,  they  passed  through  France  ;  came 
to  England;  but,  after  a  short  stay,  returned  to 
Switzerland. 

Naturally  of  a  restless,  hair-brained  character, 
no  one  member  of  the  dispersed  Bonaparte  family 
seems  to  have  retained  in  exile  such  a  concentrat- 
ed amount  of  Napoleonic  spirit  as  the  young  half 
Swiss  son  of  the  melancholy  Louis.  From  his 
earliest  years,  he  seems  to  have  realized  the  posi- 
tion in  which  his  birth  and  name  placed  him, 
never  forgetting  that  he  was  a  Bonaparte,  and 
that,  as  such,  he  had  duties  to  fulfil,  more  impor- 
tant than  those  of  ordinary  people.  This,  ego- 
tism, however — this  innate  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  innate  secret  relations  between  himself  and 
all  Europe,  was  a  more  healthy  thing  to  be  felt 
among  Swiss  mountains  than  in  the  confined  air 
of  an  Austrian  palace ;  and  hence  that,  which  ia 
the  poor  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  was  but  a  morbid 
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pining  after  activity,  showed  itself  in  his  more  for- 
tunate cousin,  as  a  frank,  daring  self-conceit. 
Even  before  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
Loais  Napoleon  was  virtually  his  senior  and  su- 
perior in  all  that  concerned  the  active  assertion  of 
the  family  claims:  and  after  the  death  of  the 
duke,  this  virtual  precedence  was  converted  into  a 
sense  of  legal  right.  By  the  terms  of  the  Sen- 
atus  Corsultum  of  1804,  Louis  Napoleon  now 
assumed  the  first  place  in  the  second  generation 
of  Bonapartes;  the  lawful  heir,  after  his  uncle 
Joseph,  and  his  father  Louis,  to  all  that  could  be 
recovered  of  the  imperial  fortunes.  This  consid- 
eration was  not  lost  on  the  young  exile  of  Arenen- 
berg.  He  became,  after  1832,  the  declared  imi- 
tator and  executor  of  his  uncle,  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  younger  Napoleonidae.  Yet,  in  many 
respects  he  appeared  little  fitted  for  this  post  of 
honor.  In  person  he  was  the  least  like  the  em- 
peror of  all  the  surviving  Bonapartes ;  the  Beau- 
harnais  features  of  his  mother  predominating  in 
his  heavy  sombre  countenance  over  whatever  of 
the  Napoleonic  he  may  have  derived  from  his 
father.  Nor  could  he  claim  the  precedence  on 
the  score  of  talent,  judging  at  least  from  such  in- 
tellectual exhibitions  of  himself  as  he  has  subse- 
quently made — exhibitions  which  present  him  as 
an  exceedingly  rambling,  incoherent,  common- 
place person,  with  hardly  a  clear  idea  in  his  head. 
But  his  courage,  his  half-stupid  self-confidence, 
and  a  certain  soldierly  good-nature,  and  kindly 
sensibility,  that  people  liked  him  for,  made  up  for 
these  defects,  and  were,  perhaps,  the  only  qualifi- 
cations necessary  in  the  leader  of  an  enterprise 
that  all  the  world  thought  absurd. 

After  his  share  in  the  brief  Italian  movement 
of  1831,  and  an  attempt,  when  it  was  too  late,  to 
take  part  in  the  Polish  movement  of  the  same 
year,  Louis  Napoleon  was  obliged  for  five  years  to 
lay  aside  all  hope  of  efifecting  the  opening  he  de- 
sired to  make  for  himself  into  the  sphere  of  Eu- 
ropean politics.  During  this  time,  however,  he 
was  not  idle.  By  the  composition  and  publication 
of  three  works,  entitled,  respectively.  Reveries 
PoUfiqueSf  Considerations  Miliiaires  sur  la  Suisse, 
and  Manuel  (PArtiUerie,  he  was  able  secretly  to 
nurse  in  himself  the  Napoleonic  ambition,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  acquired  by  their  means  that 
consequence  in  the  public  eye  that  is  always  ac- 
corded to  a  man  that  has  used  the  printing-press 
whether  for  rubbish  or  sense.  One  of  the  results 
of  his  book  on  Switzerland,  and  his  Manual  of 
Artillery  Practice,  was  his  appointment,  in  1834, 
to  a  captaincy  of  artillery  in  axSwiss  regiment  at 
Berne. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  during  a  visit  to 
the  baths  of  Baden,  that  the  half  Swiss  adventurer, 
then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  planned  the  first  of 
those  two  mad  enterprises  that,  till  the  other  day, 
were  his  sole  title  to  historic  notice.  France,  he 
conceived,  was  at  that  time  ripe  for  a  new  revolu- 
tion. Disgusted  with  the  reactionary  policy  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and,  in  particular,  still  smarting 
under  the  infliction  of  the  laws  of  September,  all 


the  liberal  spirits  in  the  country  were  eager  for 
some  decisive  change,  and  all  the  people,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bourgeoisie,  were  willing  to  sup- 
port them.  Knowing,  as  Louis  Blanc  says,  that 
in  times  of  uncertainty,  revolutions  accomplish 
themselves  according  to  the  programme  that  is 
laid  down  for  them,  and  adopt  whatever  flag  is 
offered,  Louis  Napoleon  did  not  doubt  that  a  suc- 
cessful rising  eflfected  in  his  favor,  in  some  frontier 
town,  and  the  neighboring  district,  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  general  explosion,  which  would  result 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bonapartes.  Secret  communi- 
cations with  the  Bonapartists  in  the  army  had  con- 
firmed this  impression ;  and,  as  regarded  the  re- 
publicans, it  was  supposed  that  they  would  be 
suflSciently  reconciled  to  the  projected  revolution, 
in  case  of  its  success,  by  the  immediate  advantages 
it  would  secure  them,  and  by  declarations  already 
made  in  Louis  Napoleon's  works,  to  the  eflfect 
that  he  approved  of  a  republic,  provided  it  had  an 
imperial  head.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  on  the  frontier  town  of  Stras- 
bourg, the  situation  of  which  made  it  more  conve- 
nient for  the  purpose  than  Any  other.  On  the 
30th  of  October,  1836,  at  five  o'clock  on  a  cold 
snowy  morning,  the  men  of  one  of  three  artillery 
regiments,  which,  with  three  regiments  of  infant- 
ry, and  one  of  engineers,  constituted  the  garrison 
of  the  town,  found  themselves  drawn  up  in  the 
barrack-yard,  having  been  summoned  from  their 
beds  by  the  trumpet-call.^  They  stood  wondering 
what  was  to  take  place,  when  seven  or  eight  per- 
sons, in  the  costume  of  French  officers,  entered  the 
yard,  carrying  a  standard,  surmounted  by  an 
eagle.  One  of  them  came  hastily  up  to  the  colo- 
nel of  the  regiment,  who  forthwith  presented  him  to 
the  men  as  the  nephew  of  the  emperor ;  come,  as 
he  said,  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  efilect 
a  great  revolution  in  France.  The  trick  was 
successful ;  the  speech  of  their  colonel,  the  eagle, 
the  words  and  look  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  es- 
pecially his  cocked-hat,  hurried  them  away ;  the 
old  imperial  shiver  ran  through  their  veins ;  and 
a  shout  of  Vive  PEmpereur  rang  through  the 
court-yard.  Hastily  the  regiment  was  set  on 
march  through  the  town,  with  the  band  playing ; 
windows  were  opened,  and  heads  popped  out  all 
along  the  streets  to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  and 
the  citizens,  unbarring  their  doors,  and  tumbling 
out  in  twos  and  threes,  followed  the  colunm.  At 
head-quarters,  the  general  in  command  of  the 
town  was  arrested  by  the  instirgents.  So  far  all 
had  gone  well ;  but  the  tide  was  soon  turned. 
One  of  the  infantry  regiments,  occupying  a  bar- 
rack apart,  acted  more  coolly  than  their  brothers 
the  artillerymen  ;  wavered  a  little  at 'first  when 
Louis  Napoleon  addressed  them,  but  ultimately 
stood  firm,- and  prepared  to  give  battle.  Seeing 
the  cause  lost,  the  prince  and  his  companions  sur- 
rendered ;  and  the  town  was  restored  to  quiet. 
The  government,  on  hearing  of  the  aflfair,  lost  no 
time  in  disposing  of  the  oflenders.  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Paris,  but  in 
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two  hours  after  his  arrival,  was  sent  off  under 
guard  to  the  coast,  to  be  shipped  for  America.  The 
persons  that  had  been  arrested  with  hira,  includiog 
the  insurgent  colonel,  were  reserved  for  trial,  but 
were  ultimately  acquitted  by  an  Alsace  jury. 

Early  in  183"^,  the  hero  of  Strasbourg,  who  had 
only  just  landed  in  America  and  reembarked,  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London.  A  report  had 
been  spread  that  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  remain 
in  America  for  ten  years ;  but  this  report,  it  appears, 
had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  was  raised,  his  ad- 
herents said,  from  malicious  motives.  Scarcely 
had  he  arrived  in  London,  when  the  news  of  his 
mother's  illness  caused  him  to  return  once  more  to 
Switzerland.  Here,  after  receiving  her  last  breath, 
(5th  October,  1837,)  he  continued  to  reside,  till, 
finding  that  he  was  likely  to  be  the  occasion  of  a 
rupture  between  the  French  and  Swiss  govern- 
ments, he  voluntarily  retamed  to  London.  For 
more  than  two  years  he  remained  in  the  British 
capital,  one  of  the  bevy  of  distinguished  foreigners 
that  the  Londoners  like  to  point  out  to  each  other 
in  the  parks  or  at  the  opera.  Regarding  his  habits 
during  this  period,  one  of  his  eulogists  has  taken 
care  to  be  sufficiently  particular ;  telling  us  how 
the  prince  uniformly  rose  at  six  o'clock;  worked 
till  midday ;  then  breakfasted  and  read  the  journals, 
causing  notes  to  be  taken  of  what  interested  him  ; 
at  two,  received  visitors  ;  at  four  or  five,  rode  out ; 
at  seven,  dined,  &c.  &c. — in  all  respects,  it  seems, 
the  very  nephew  of  his  uncle !  One  of  the  fruits  of 
those  rather  apocryphal  laborious  mornings  was  the 
&S«5  Napolioniennesy  of  which  everybody  must  have 
heard — ^a  sort  of  pamphlet  purporting  to  be  an  ex- 
position of  the  main  ideas  that  bad  formed  the  polit- 
ical creed  of  the  emperor.  This  production,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  author's  writings,  is,  as  our 
readers  may  find  out  on  trial,  the  poorest  imagina- 
ble series  of  sententious  commonplaces. 

The  pitiful  result  of  the  Strasbourg  affair,  it 
might  be  supposed,  would  have  effectually  cured 
the  prince  of  all  confidence  in  such  sudden  schemes 
for  the  future.  But  his  impetuosity  was  incorrigi- 
ble ;  and  the  very  ridicule  Uiat  his  former  trial  had 
provoked,  prompted  him  to  make  a  new  one  that 
might  succeed  better.  Accordingly,  when  every- 
body had  ceased  to  think  of  him,  he  again  flashed 
into  notice.  The  time  chosen  for  his  new  attempt 
did  not  seem  unpropitious.  Still  less  attached  to 
the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  than  in  1836,  the 
French  nation  chanced,  in  the  year  1840,  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  one  of  those  emotional  fren- 
zies to  which  it  is  so  liable,  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment being  nothing  else  than  the  expected  arrival 
of  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  Napoleonic  fever  thus  originated, 
Louis  Napoleon  resolved  to  land  in  France,  effect  a 
revolution,  drive  out  the  Orleans  family,  and  as  it 
were  prepare  the  country  for  his  uncle's  reception. 
The  means  for  affecting  all  this  did  not  appear  by 
any  means  formidable.  On  Sunday  the  4th  of 
August,  1840,  a  small  hired  steamer.  The  City  of 
Edinburgh,  Captain  Crow,  commander,  dropped 
down  the  Thames  firom  London,  with  what  seemed 


a  pleasure-party  of  foreignen  on  boaid.  There 
were  about  sixty  passengers  in  all,  including  gen- 
tlemen, grooms,  lacqueys,  &c. ;  and  the  place  of 
destination  was  said  to  be  Hamburgh.  But  when 
the  steamer  was  out  at  sea  on  the  5th,  the  prince 
harangued  his  companions,  told  them  the  object  oj 
the  voyage,  distributed  money  among  them,  and 
caused  them  all  to  put  ou  false  French  uniforms 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  Captain  Crow 
received  orders  to  make  for  Boulogne ;  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  voyage,  the  cabin  was  the  scene  of 
feasting  and  uproar.  Captain  Crow  had  never 
seen  people  drink  so  much,  he  afterwards  deposed 
in  the  witness-box  ;  and  poor  Hobbs,  the  steward, 
did  nothing  all  night  but  draw  corks.  By  midnight 
the  steamer  was  off  the  French  coast,  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  party  landed 
at  Vimereux,  near  Boulogne.  Having  formed  in 
marching  order,  they  set  out  for  the  town,  the 
prince  at  their  head,  after  him  an  officer  canying  a 
gilt  eagle,  and  then  the  men  in  uniform.  The 
prince  had  with  him  a  sum  of  500,000  francs 
(X20,000)  in  bank-notes  and  gold ;  his  companions 
likewise  carried  bags  of  money  and  bottles  of  rum. 
Other  parts  of  the  furniture  of  the  expedition  were 
a  live  eagle,  which,  however,  never  made  its  ap- . 
pearance,  and  copies  of  three  proclamations  privately 
printed  in  England,  one  addressed  to  the  French 
people,  another  to  the  army,  and  a  third  to  the  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais.  Passing  a  custom- 
house station,  where  the  men  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  the  band,  with  a  crowd  of  fisher- 
men', children,  &c.,  hallooing  in  their  train,  reached 
Boulogne,  the  garrison  of  *which  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  the  42d  line.  The  soldiers  were  at 
breakfast  in  the  barracks  when  the  party  entered. 
Rum  was  distributed  as  well  as  money;  the  sol- 
diers were  ordered  to  cry  Vive  VEmpercur ;  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  addressing  them,  promised  them 
promotion  if  they  would  join  him.  Totally  con- 
fused and  bewildered,  and  seeing  one  of  their  own 
lieutenants  in  the  prince's  company,  the  soldiers 
offered  no  resistance ;  some  cried  Vive  PEmpereur, 
uncertain,  as  afterwards  appeared,  whether  to  be- 
lieve the  person  before  them  to  be  the  emperor  him- 
self come  back,  or  his  son,  or  only  his  nephew.  By 
the  presence  of  mind  of  a  sergeant,  however,  any 
decided  act  of  adhesion  was  prevented ;  and  mean- 
while, the  alarm  having  been  given,  the  colonel 
and  other  officers  rushed  to  the  barracks.  The 
parleying  now  gave  way  to  vehement  altercation ; 
the  soldiers  gathered  round  their  officers ;  the  prince 
fired  a  pistol  at  the  colonel,  missing  his  aim,  but 
wounding  a  soldier  in  the  neck ;  and,  at  last,  totally 
defeated  in  their  object,  the  whole  party  left  the 
barracks  and  took  to  their  heels  through  the  town, 
showering  pieces  of  money  among  the  crowd  that 
run  after  them.  The  prince  seemed  out  of  bis 
senses;'  he  ran  at  the  head  of  his  Uttle  band  bran- 
dishing his  cocked  hat  which  be  had  stuck  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  and  crying  out  Vive  VEmpereur. 
Meanwhile  the  soldiers  had  set  out  in  pursuit ;  and 
with  litttle  difficulty  the  whole  party  was  captured. 
Brought  to  trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Peen, 
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fke  piiaonezB  were  found  guilty,  and  condemned  as 
follows ;  the  prince  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  his 
ehief  associates,  such  as  Count  Monthi^on,  M.  de 
Parquin,  and  M.  de  Persigny,  to  twenty  years'  de- 
tention ;  and  the  minor  culprits,  such  as  Dr.  Con- 
neau,  to  lesser  terms  of  the  same  punishment.  The 
▼arious  ofienders  were  then  distributed  through  dif- 
ferent prisons.  The  prince,  Count  Montholon,  and 
Dr.  Conneau  were  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Ham. 
There  they  remained  for  nearly  six  years,  Dr.  Con- 
neau Yoluntarily  protracting  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment in  order  to  continue  near  the  prince.  The 
occupations  of  the  three  companions  during  these 
six  years  were  sufficiently  various.  They  read 
together,  made  experiments  in  chemistry,  &c. ; 
and  the  prince,  his  literary  propensities  still  remain- 
ing, not  only  amused  himself  by  translating  poems, 
and  penning  occasional  letters  to  newspapers  and 
to  private  ftiends,  but  continued  his  connection  in  a 
more  express  manner  with  the  world  without,  by 
means  of  one  or  two  new  publications,  the  chief 
being  an  odd  tract  of  military  statistics,  entitled, 
De  V Extinction  du  Pawpirisme,  copies  of  which  he 
sent  to  George  Sand,  Chateaubriand,  the  poet  B^ 
ranger,  and  other  persons  of  note.  He  also  medi- 
tated, it  appears,  a  life  of  Charlemagne,  and  corre- 
sponded on  the  subject  with  the  historian  Sismondi. 
From  these  and  other  entanglements,  however,  he 
was  glad  to  shake  himself  loose,  by  escaping  from 
the  fortress  in  the  disguise  of  a  laborer,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1846.  He  had  previously  been  in  negoti- 
ation with  the  French  government,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  permission  to  visit  his  father  Louis,  who  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  at  Florence ;  and  it  was  for 
Uus  especial  object,  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  French 
ambassador,  that  he  had  planned  his  escape.  Un- 
able, however,  to  procure  the  necessary  passports, 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  London,  where  he  had 
again  taken  up  his  abode,  and  where,  two  months 
aAerwards,  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's 
death.  Afler  the  escape  of  the  prince,  the  French 
government  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  continue 
the  durance  of  Count  Montholon,  and  the  other 
nrisoners ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1846  the 
Boulogne  business,  like  that  of  Strasbourg,  was 
well-nigh  forgotten.  Coincident  with  the  extraor- 
dinary movement  that  is  slill  accomplishing  itself 
in  all  the  continental  countries,  we  have  to  mark, 
as  a  striking  fact,  the  rei'nstauration  everywhere  of 
the  overthrown  Bonapartes. 

It  was  the  Italian  branch  of  the  family  that  first 
experienced  the  favorable  turn  of  fortune.  Re- 
stricted, during  the  oppressive  pontificate  of  Greg- 
ory XVI.,  to  the  exercise  of  his  talents  as  a  natu- 
ralist, and  a  man  of  general  literary  tastes,  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  the  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and 
now  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  father  of  a 
large  family,  was  one  of  those  influential  Romans 
that  gladly  gathered  round  the  present  Pope  on  his 
accession,  and  assisted  him  in  his  reforms.  Through- 
out the  subsequent  revolution  that  drove  the  Pope 
from  his  dominions,  he  equally  distinguished  him- 
self; and  at  the  present  moment,  holding  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  representative  chamber  of  the 


Roman  republic,  the  former  ornithologist  of  Amer- 
ica figures  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  on 
the  busy  theatre  of  Italian  politics. 

WhUe,  however,  one  shoot  of  the  prolific  Napo- 
leonic stock  appears  thus  to  have  found  permanent 
root  in  Italy,  it  is  in  France,  their  own  France,  that 
the  general  reunion  of  the  dispersed  Bonapartes 
has  taken  place.  Scarcely  had  the  revolution  of 
February,  1848,  occurred,  when,  rising  from  their 
haunts  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  with  the  old  ex-king  of  West- 
phalia at  their  head,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action. 
France  received  them  with  open  arms.  At  the 
first  elections  to  the  National  Assembly  three  of 
them  were  returned  as  representatives— ^Piene 
Bonaparte,  the  second  son  of  Lucien,  and  the 
brother  of  the  ornithologist,  aged  thirty-three ;  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  the  son  of  King  Jerome,  aged 
twenty-six ;  and  Napoleon-Lucien-Charles  Murat, 
the  former  New  York  lawyer,  aged  forty-five. 
The  case  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  more  peculiar. 
People  naturally  hesitated  before  admitting  to  the 
benefits  of  republican  citizenship  so  exceptional  a 
personage  as  the  imperialist  adventurer  of  Stras- 
bourg and  Boulogne.  Twice  he  was  elected  by 
several  departments  simultaneously,  and  twice  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  decline  the  honor ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  supplementary  elections 
of  September,  1848,  when  he  was  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  for  Paris  with  a  number  of  other 
candidates,  that  he  was  able  to  defy  opposition  and 
take  his  seat.  Once  restored  to  France,  the  outr 
burst  of  opinion  in  his  favor  was  instantaneous  and 
universal.  From  Calais  to  the  Pyrenees,  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Rhine,  he  was  the  hero 
of  the  hour.  Lamartine,  Cavaignac,  and  every- 
body else  that  had  done  an  efficient  thing,  were 
forgotten ;  and  the  result  of  the  great  election  of 
the  10th  of  December  was,  that,  as  if  in  posthu- 
mous justification  of  enterprises  that  the  world  till 
>  then  had  agreed  to  laugh  at,  the  former  prisoner 
of  Ham  was  raised,  by  the  sufilrages  of  five  mil- 
lions of  people,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  French 
Republic.  How  he  may  continue  to  deport  him- 
self in  this  office,  which  he  has  already  held  for 
several  months,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  That 
he  has  not  mind  enough  to  perform  of  himself  any 
original  or  decisive  part  in  European  aflUrs,  must 
be  clear  to  every  one  that  has  read  a  page  of  his 
writings ;  but  whether  he  may  not  possess  those 
minor  qualities  that  would  make  him  a  suitable 
constitutional  puppet,  either  as  president  or  as  em- 
peror, in  the  hands  of  a  ministry,  experience  must 
yet  prove.  One  thing  may  even  now  be  decidedly 
asserted  with  regard  to  his  political  position,  and 
that  is,  that  since  his  elevation  to  the  presidency, 
he  has  thrown  aside  all  his  former  half-connections 
with  the  revolutionary  party,  and  become  the  head 
and  representative  of  the  reaction.  Meanwhile, 
as  a  private  man,  he  has  yet  one  important  step  in 
life  before  him.  Although  in  his  forty-second 
year,  he  is  still  unmarried.  We  have  heard  it 
jocosely  proposed  that  he  should  marry  a  daughter 
of  his  transatlantic  brother.  President  Taylor,  pro- 
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Tided,  that  is  to  say,  the  tough  old  general  has  any 
daughters.  Such  a  marriage  would  certainly  have 
a  splendid  effect. 

And  here  we  have  to  conclude  our  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Bonaparte  Family.  The  impressions 
that  remain  on  our  mind,  after  such  a  survey,  are 
principally  these  two :  first,  that  of  all  known  families 
now  in  existence,  the  Bonapartes  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  most  cosmopolitan,  the  most  considerable, 
that  is,  whether  as  regards  diffusion  or  elevation ; 
and  5ffcon<//y,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  merited 
this  distinction,  having  remained,  on  the  whole,  indi- 
vidually faithful  to  the  cause  of  progress,  in  whose 
name  they  first  obtained  power  and  credence.  And 
yet,  after  all,  one  cannot  help  remembering  that 
they  owe  their  reputation,  and  all  the  European 
facilities  that  they  enjoy,  to  the  greatness  of  the 
one  man  whose  name  they  bear ;  and  that  there 
are,  doubtless,  at  this  moment,  in  all  our  cities, 
hundreds  of  abler  and  better  men,  ^ho,  less  favor- 
ably circumstanced,  have  to  languish  their  lives 
away  in*  indigence  and  obscurity,  expending  more 
intellect  in  the  single  task  of  keeping  themselves 
alive  than  all  the  existing  Bonapartes  need  expend 
in  order  to  secure  the  thanks  and  good-will  of 
western  Europe. 
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Wk  remember  reading,  many  years  ago,  proba- 
bly in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  a  powerfully  written 
story  called  *'  The  Iron  Tomb,"  or  something  like 
that ;  perhaps  it  was  "  The  Iron  Shroud."  The 
idea  of  it  was  that  a  political  offender,  in  one  of  tho 
Italian  states,  falling  into  the  power  of  his  enemy, 
was  incarcerated  in  a  prison,  or  cell,  so  ingeniously 
constructed,  altogether  of  iron,  that  at  certain  pre- 
scribed intervals  the  dimensions  of  the  apartment 
were  reduced  by  an  imperceptible  process,  so  that, 
after  a  few  weeks,  the  captive  found  himself  hemmed 
in  within  a  space  not  half  the  size  of  that  which  he 
originally  occupied ;  with  the  dreadful  conscious- 
ness ever  upon  his  mind  that  within  a  certain  defi- 
nite time  his  miserable  doom  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  horrid  crushing  of  his  body  and  bones  under 
the  tremendous  though  silent  contractile  force  of 
this  unheard-of  dungeon. 

The  fearful  interest  of  the  tale  was  indescribably 
heightened,  towards  the  close,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  change  in  the  progress  of  the  infernal  contriv- 
ance. The  successive  contractions,  from  having 
been  slow  and  imperceptible,  took  place  in  rapid 
succession,  and  each  was  accompanied  by  a  Jond 
and  terrific  sound,  so  that  as  death  drew  near  the 
prisoner  might  have  no  chance  of  receiving  it  in 
the  unconsciousness  of  sleep,  but  must  encounter 
it,  fully  alive  to  all  its  horrors. 

Somehow  or  other  this  story  has  been  brought  to 
mind  by  the  rapidly  cumulating  tidings  trom  across 
the  water,  which  have  kept  all  eyes  and  ears  intent 
for  some  months  past.  Destiny,  or  rather  the 
working  of  human  passions  and  conflicting  inter- 
ests, raging  for  a  time  unchecked,  and  suffered  by 


overruling  power  to  rage,  for  a  purpose  which  we 
know  to  be  ultimately  wise,  though  now  we  can- 
not see  its  scope  and  bearing,  appears  to  be  urging 
the  continent  of  Europe  irresistibly  on  to  that  awfol, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  final,  strife  which  has  k)Dg 
been  foreseen  by  many ;  and  as  the  fated  boor 
draws  nigh,  the  thundering  crash  of  the  approach- 
ing conflict  grows  loudly  and  more  loudly  audible, 
preparing  the  startled  world  for  an  exhibition  of 
destructive  fury,  in  eomparison  with  which  even 
that  of  the  last  century,  toward  its  close,  and  the 
opening  of  the  present,  will  seem  almost  tame  aod 
trivial. 

A  vast  change  is  suddenly  presented  to  view  now, 
in  the  aspect  of  the  approaching  strife.  While 
the  actual  raging  of  war  was  confined  to  the  Hun- 
garians on  one  side,  and  the  combined  Austrians 
and  Russians  on  the  other,  there  was  more  than  a 
chance  that  the  fearful  drama  might  be  suddenly 
cut  short  by  the  crushing  and  hopeless  defeat  of  the 
former,  under  the  vastly  superior  force  of  their 
antagonists ;  but  the  entrance  of  France  into  the 
lists  makes  a  mighty  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the 
case.  France  is  a  match  for  Russia ;  the  Huoga- 
rians,  therefore,  have  only  Austria  to  deal  with, 
and  they  have  shown  that  of  her  they  can  take  care. 
Prussia  we  look  upon  as  out  of  the  question ;  heav- 
ing as  all  Germany  is  with  the  throes  of  nascent 
liberalism,  Prussia  will  have  no  troops  to  spare  for 
foreign  war,  especially  under  the  impulse  that  will 
be  given  to  active  liberalism  throughout  all  Ger- 
many and  Italy  by  the  appearance  of  France  in  arms, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  mighty  propagandism. 

The  question  is  asked,  what  will  England  do! 
We  answer,  nothing.  At  last  the  statesmen  and 
people  of  England  have  learned  that  they  cannot 
meddle  in  continental  wars  without  burning  their 
fingers ;  and  the  pain  of  such  burning  is  too  severe 
to  be  hazarded  without  the  remotest  possibility  of 
compensation  in  any  shape.  England  will  say, 
and  wisely,  **  Let  them  fight  it  out,  while  we  feed 
and  clothe  them  all,  and  supply  them  with  materi- 
als for  fighting."  That  is  her  policy — a  pohcy 
thrust  upon  her  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and 
which  she  will  accept,  with  grief  and  anxiety  in- 
deed, but  with  no  hope  or  intention  of  breaking 
from  it  through  the  prompting  of  such  road  Quix- 
otism as  swayed  the  Pitts  and  Castlereaghs  of  former 
days. 

Happy  are  we  that  our  position  enables  us  to 
follow  the  same  policy,  with  not  even  an  induce-  * 
ment  or  a  temptation  to  depart  from  it. 


Rome. — ^The  Romans  still  continue  to  let  the 
world  know  the  basis  upon  which  they  stand.  M. 
Rusconi,  the  foreign  minister  of  the  republic,  has 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Catholic  powers,  in 
which  he  puts  the  question  in  its  religious  charao 
ter.  "  Combined  Europe,"  he  points  out,  **  comes 
to  force  upon  three  millions  of  men  a  government 
they  have  pronounced  forever  fallen — a  govern- 
ment professing  to  represent  the  Divine  Master 
who  said  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and 
on  these  powers  will  fall,  severe  and  inexorable. 
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the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  question,"  he 
continues,  '*  is  far  more  serious  than  if  the  party 
whom  the  combined  monaxchs  of  Europe  woald 
force  upon  the  Romans  were,  like  so  many  others, 
the  mere  vulgar  inheritor  of  vulgar  privileges. 
The  attack  being  made  in  the  name  of  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  church,  it  is  calculated  to  weaken 
faith  and  to  shake  the  religious  edifice  to  its  foun- 
dation. Many  begin  to  doubt  of  a  creed  which 
sacrifices  to  worldly  views  its  holiest  aspirations — 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  place  on  a  pedestal  of 
clay  interests  which  should  have  no  other  objects 
than  meekness,  resignation,  and  that  sublime  self- 
denial  which  has  made  the  religion  of  Christ  the 
religion  of  the  oppressed.  Let  Europe,"  it  is 
added,  *'  pause.  The  present  is  no  longer  a 
struggle  between  one  army  and  another — between 
man  and  man.  It  is  a  struggle  which  embraces 
the  whole  moral  world  of  ideas — of  hopes,  of  faith 
— which  will  find  an  echo  in  the  remotest  genera- 
tion." 

The  Roman  Moniior  also  has  published  an 
article  in  which,  after  pointing  to  the  combination 
of  Austria,  France  and  Spain,  it  reminds  its  read- 
ers that  behind  the  bayonets  of  General  Oudinot 
are  the  people  of  France,  that  behind  Radetsky 
are  the  Hungarians  and  democracy  of  Vienna,  and 
that  behind  the  proud  Spaniard  is  a  nation  demor- 
alized and  feeble.  But  whatever  their  power, 
even  if  it  were  as  solid  as  it  is  doubtful,  the  Ro- 
mans await  them  without  fear.  '*  A  people  who 
have  a  mission  to  fulfil  before  honor  and  eternal 
justice  cannot  perish." 

The  arrival  of  M.  Lesseps^  from  Paris,  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  is  described  as  hav- 
ing caused  an  extraordinary  excitement  among  the 
French  troops,  the  report  rapidly  spreading  that 
they  were  now  to  defend  the  Roman  republic 
against  Austria  and  Naples.  An  arrangement  is 
anticipated  forthwith,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
French  have  already  interdicted  the  Neapolitans 
from  any  Airther  movement,  and  that  a  message 
to  the  same  efiTect  has  been  sent  to  Spain. 

Among  many  persons  a  strong  suspicion  is  en- 
tertained that  the  French  will  yet  play  the  Romans 
false,  and  that  after  having  cajoled  them  so  as  to 
get  into  the  city,  the  pope  will  ultimately  be  re- 
stored. The  treachery  which  characterized  their 
professions  on  landing  at  Civita  Vecchia,  where 
they  represented  that  they  came  entirely  on  a 
pacific  mission,  to  aid  the  people,  fully  justifies 
this  distrust,  and  the  Romans  are  evidently  alive 
to  it.  At  present,  however,  although  such  would 
apparently  have  been  the  policy  of  the  French 
government,  the  tone  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  elements  of  which  the  new  one  is  com- 
posed would  make  the  trick  difiicult. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Poet 
The  intelligence  brought  by  the  steamer  Eu- 
ropa  indicates  a  determination  in  the  French 
|>eopIe  to  oppose  itself  to  the  interference  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  prepar- 
ations  of  that   power    seem   to   the   republican 


statesmen  of  France  altogether  too  mighty  to  be 
intended  merely  to  overwhelm  Hungary.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Russian  armies,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  soldiers,  after 
having  restored  the  authority  of  Austria  over  Hun- 
gary, may  not  be  recalled  until  they  have  been 
employed  to  set  up  again  the  old  thrones  of  west- 
em  Europe,  which  the  people  have  thrown  down. 
The  French  ministry,  our  readers  will  see,  have 
been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  resist  a  formal  ex- 
pression of  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  the 
French  Assembly  at  this  irruption  of  the  north- 
em  hordes  into  the  country  south  of  them  on  the 
errand  of  crashing  a  newly  erected  republic. 

The  French  ministry  seem  in  fact  altogether 
without  influence  in  the  Assembly,  and  with  their 
influence  seem  in  a  fair  way  of  losing  the  respect 
with  which  they  were  at  first  regarded.  One  of 
them,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  soothingly 
told  the  Assembly  that  the  indication  of  its  will 
which  it  had  given  in  relation  to  the  afiairs  of 
Italy,  had  been  obeyed  by  the  cabinet,  and  that  the 
moment  that  will  was  expressed,  an  agent  had 
been  despatched  to  Rome  to  cause  it  to  be  execut- 
ed. We  suppose  this  means — otherwise  it  means 
nothing — that  orders  have  been  communicated  to 
the  French  general  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  to  desist 
from  the  attempt  to  restore  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  pope. 

At  Uiis  rate,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see 
Oudinot  ofifering  to  the  Romans  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them  against  their  other  invaders, 
holding  the  Austrians  and  Neapolitans  in  check, 
and  helping  to  maintain  the  Roman  republic.  A 
European  war  may  begin  in  Italy  before  its  cam- 
paigns are  opened  in  Germany.  The  French 
ministry,  however,  will  have  proved  itself  both 
rash  and  weak — rash  in  espousing  a  cause  in 
which  there  was  no  probability  that  it  would  be 
seconded  by  the  French  nation,  and  weak  in  shift- 
ing to  the  other  side  at  the  first  expression  of 
popular  discontent.  The  only  manly  and  worthy 
course  which  the  ministers  could  have  taken, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  to  resign  their 
places,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  made 
the  instruments  of  a  policy  against  which  they  had 
deliberately  made  up  their  minds. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  next  tidings  from 
France  will  be  of  a  more  warlike  tenor.  The 
fire  is  but  just  kindled  ;  what  we  now  see,  is  but 
the  little  flame  raised  by  the  breath  of  the  popular 
orators  and  journalists,  at  the  corner  of  a  huge 
pile  of  combustibles.  Amidst  so  inflammable  a 
people  as  the  French,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
see  it  become  a  conflagration  which  shall  redden 
the  entire  firmament  of  Europe.  Our  readers  will 
remember  with  what  difliculty  the  French,  soon 
after  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.,  were  restrained 
from  plunging  into  a  war  to  assert  the  liberties  of 
Poland.  The  interference  of  the  Russian  arms, 
in  the  quarrel  between  Hungary  and  Austria, 
furnishes  a  much  fairer  occasion  and  juster  pre- 
text for  hostilities,  than  the  case  of  Poland. 
There  is  some  plausible  ground  for  saying  that  the 
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England's  interest  u«  hunoart. 


fate  of  all  the  European  republics  ia  connected 
with  that  of  Hungary,  and  if  that  of  Hungary  be 
crushed,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  crush  the 
others  in  turn. 

Some  intimations  are  given  in  the  news  from 
Paris  that  the  French  ministry  will  resign.  A 
ministry  so  flexible  as  this  has  shown  itself,  so 
ready  to  forsake  one  line  of  policy  and  adopt 
another  at  the  bidding  of  the  National  Assembly, 
is  not  likely  to  lay  down  its  authority  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  its  consistency.  Whatever  direc- 
tion public  opinion  may  take  in  France  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  members  of  the  present  French 
cabinet  swept  along  in  the  current ;  nay,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  attempt  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  those  who  call  for  armed 
resistance  to  the  plans  of  Russia. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Courier. 

The  foreign  news  brought  by  the  Europa  is  of 
the  most  intense  interest.  The  French  Assembly 
seems  determined  to  resist  the  intervention  of 
Russia  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  if  necessary 
even  by  arms.  The  recent  elections  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  ultra  republicans,  and  will  of 
course  fan  this  flame  which  even  now  seems  ready 
to  burst  forth  and  involve  all  Europe  in  the  con- 
flagration. 

France  regards  Russian  intervention  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  democracy  in  Europe.  The 
language  held  by  the  czar  in  his  manifesto  gives 
color  to  this  suspicion.  The  French  republicans 
believe  that  afler  subduing  Hungary,  the  allied 
kings  will  go  on  to  crush  liberalism  in  Germany 
and  then,  if  successful,  to  make  war  upon  the 
French  Republic.  Whether  just  or  not,  this  sus- 
picion is  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  deepest  Und 
most  intense  indignation  of  the  French  people,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  the  new  electors,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  strange  if  the  nation  should  be  plunged 
into  war. 

A  war  between  France  and  Russia  would  not 
end  until  the  whole  structure  of  European  civil 
society  had  been  thoroughly  changed.  It  would 
bring  on  the  most  terrible  struggle  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  would  efl^ect  results  which  tran- 
scend imagination. 


From  the  Examiner,  19  Maj. 

England's  interest  in  hctngary. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  Austrian  Camaril- 
la has  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  infamy  in  call- 
ing Russia  to  its  help  ?  Finding  itself  devoid  of 
all  moral  support  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  na- 
tions which  compose  the  Austrian  empire,  it  has 
the  audacity  to  call  in  the  troops  of  a  foreign 
power  to  crush  a  people  whose  only  crime  has 
been  to  have  stood  forth  in  defence  of  inherited 
constitutional  rights,  and  to  have  demanded  that 
the  royal  word  pledged  to  the  reforms  of  1848 
should  not  be  broken.  The  youth  who  has  been 
set  up  as  Emperor  of  Austria  in  place  of  the  de- 
posed monarch,  and  who  calls  himself  King  of 


Hungary,  though  he  has  never  taken  the  eoronar 
tion  oath  or  been  crowned  with  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  or  complied  with  any  one  of  the  formali- 
ties prescribed  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  thai 
country,  has  arrived,  it  is  said,  at  Vienna,  in 
order  to  take  the  command  in  person  of  the  for- 
eign auxiliaries  destined  to  subdue  and  annihilate 
a  high-spirited  nation. 

The  consequences  might  have  been  anticipated. 
What  the  English  did  in  1686,  has  been  done  by 
the  Hungarian  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled,  and  the  Hungarian  throne  has  been 
declared  vacant.  The  dynastic  tie,  the  only  one, 
which  united  Austria  and  Hungary,  is  now  sev- 
ered. And  the  Hungarian  nation  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  every  means  in  its  power  to  avert  the 
threatened  yoke  of  slavery.  As  a  fully  indepen- 
dent European  power,  it  will  wage  war  in  its  own 
name  ;  and  if  strategic  considerations  should  rea- 
der it  advisable,  it  will  not  await  but  anticipate 
the  Russian  invasion.  The  most  complete  guar- 
antee of  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the 
Hungarian  state  is  the  only  security  against  a  gen- 
eral European  war.  Can  we  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  the  Hungarians,  flushed  with  victory, 
strengthened  in  numbers,  and  strong  in  the  confi- 
dence of  their  right,  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
forces  of  the  czar  ?  Or  that  they  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  inflammable  materials  in  the 
countries  around  them  to  kindle  a  general  oonflft- 
gration  ? 

Unless  the  advance  of  Russia  is  checked  a  gen- 
eral European  war  seems  inevitable.  The  happi- 
est solution  of  the  Gordian  knot  would  be,  that 
the  Russian  troops  should  be  again  defeated  by 
the  Hungarians,  as  they  already  have  been  by  the 
brave  General  Bem  in  Transylvania.  Snch  a  re- 
sult is  by  no  means  improbable.  But  it  is  surely 
the  interest  of  the  truly  conservative  powers  of 
Europe,  of  those  who  desire  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  to  use 
every  eflbrt  to  prevent  these  fertile  countries  on 
the  Danube  from  falling  under  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  spoiler. 

Above  all,  let  us  in  England  not  fancy  that  we 
may  enjoy  a  total  exemption  from  the  ills  of  con- 
tinental war ;  that  we  may  hug  ourselves  in  se- 
curity by  our  fire-sides,  while  we  read  the  jour- 
nals which  tell  of  battles  and  sieges  afar  oflf.  Let 
us  recollect  the  eflfects  of  the  continental  revolu- 
tions of  last  year.  The  disturbances  in  France 
ansl  Germany  were  felt  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. The  Manchester  and  Birmingham  opera- 
tives hungered,  because  continental  despots,  by  a 
course  of  misrule,  had  driven  their  subjects  to 
seek  their  only  salvation  in  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. Things  are  now  brighter  ;  but  we  do  not 
want  a  repetition  of  the  suflfering  and  the  stagna- 
tion of  1848. 

It  is  really  intolerable  that  the  barbarian  of  the 
north,  out  of  his  hatred  to  liberty  and  civiliiation, 
should  be  allowed  to  ruin  the  prosperity  of  men 
who  are  eager  to  exchange  commodities  with  us, 
and  to  profit  by  our  friendship  and  allianoe. 
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The  popolation  of  Hungary,  with  its  dependen- 
cies, amounts  to  about  fourteen  millions,  ready  to 
consume  English  manufactured  goods,  and  abound- 
ing in  raw  produce  wherewith  to  pay  for  them. 
The  Hungarians  hare  alwajrs  been  preeminently 
free  traders,  as  is  indeed  dictated  by  their  geo- 
graphical position  ;  but  under  the  leaden  rule  of 
Austria  this  tendency  has  been  suppressed,  and 
Hungary  has  been  to  us  all  but  hermetically 
sealed.  Still  the  exports  and  imports  of  Fiume 
hare  been  enough  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the 
country  under  a  more  liberal  system,  the  first  sig- 
nal for  which  will  be  the  waving  of  the  national 
banner  over  their  port  in  the  Adriatic. 

As  fiir  as  Hungary  is  concerned,  we  are  merely 
defrauded,  by  Russian  intervention,  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  our  commerce— eertainly  an 
opportunity  which,  with  our  increasing  popula- 
tion, it  is  not  advisable  that  we  should  lose.  But 
the  effects  of  Russian  intervention  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  Hungary.  A  Hungaro-Russian  war  will 
most  assuredly  extend  to  Germany ;  and  can  we 
affi>rd  to  lose,  the  German  market  which  already 
exists  t  The  value  of  our  exports  to  Grermany  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  our  exports  to  the  East  In- 
dies :  upwards  of  six  millions  per  annum.  Any 
diminution  even  would  be  most  sensibly  felt  this 
year,  as  it  was  last. 

What  is  required  by  our  commercial  interests, 
coincides  with  the  dictates  of  a  manly  and  gener- 
ous policy.  The  czar  is  not  prepared  for  war 
with  England,  and  would  prob!d>ly  not  be  sorry 
to  have  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  from  the  posi- 
tion of  extreme  risk  and  danger  in  which  he  has 
placed  himself.  Let  it  only  be  declared  that  Eng- 
land cannot  contemplate  without  grave  displeasure 
an  intervention  no  less  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  mtemational  law  than  injurious  to  her  own  in- 
terests, and  the  danger  of  a  general  war,  which 
at  present  impends  over  Europe,  will  pass  away 
like  a  cloud. 


From  the  Exaraloer,  19th  Maj. 
RUSSIA    ON   RUSSIA. 

Ths  Russian  intervention  in  Hungary  may  pei^ 
hape  be  destined  to  mark  a  period  in  the  history 
of  our  times.  It  is  an  event  of  unmistakable  mean- 
ing. Indeed,  public  opinion  in  almost  all  countries 
of  Europe  has  already  instinctively  pronounced 
itself  respecting  it.  Nevertheless,  a  special  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  manner  in  which  that  inter- 
vention is  viewed  by  Russia  herself.  Casual 
tourists,  railway-travellers,  and  rovers  in  the  Ki- 
bitka,  have  indeed  labelled  Russia  with  "  pure  des- 
potism,'* and  shelved  her  accordingly.  But  although 
tourbts  see  a  great  many  things,  there  ar^  others 
which  escape  them,  and  among  these  is  the  fact  of 
the  will  of  the  cxar  being  anything  but  the  only 
law  which  reigns  in  Russia.  His  seeming  om- 
nipotence is  at  liberty  to  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  will  of  Russia  and  her  prejudices,  but  not  an 
inch  further.  The  sanguinary  end  of  so  many 
czan  allows  the  fragile  nature  of  Russian  imperisd 


power,  if  once  brought  into  contact  with  the  weight 
and  impetus  of  Russia  herself.  It  has  never  stood 
the  collision. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Russian  intervention 
in  Hungary,  we  have  been  favored  with  the  sight 
of  a  memoir  from  the  pen  of  an  able  and  influ- 
ential member  of  the  czar's  privy  council.  It  was 
written  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  and  submitted  to  the  emperor,  who 
expressed  a  general  agreement  with  it.  In  October 
last,  a  few  copies  of  the  document  were  printed 
for  private  circulation  in  diplomatic  circles.  It 
bore  the  title,  "  Politique  et  moyens  d'action  de 
la  Russie  impartialement  appreci^s."* 

The  following  extract  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope and  its  late  revolutions  are  considered  in 
Russia. 

There  ought  to  be  no  mistake  about  the  bearings 
of  that  extreme  crisis  into  which  Europe  has  just 
entered.  Europe  has  for  a  lon^  time  been  subject 
to  two  real  powers — ^to  revohttton  and  to  Rvssia, 
Late  events  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  re- 
sults of  a  collision  of  these  two  powers.  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  the  struggle.  Neither  treaty  nor  com- 
promise can  there  be  between  them.  Their  co- 
existence is  impossible.  Upon  this  struggle  and  its 
results — a  struggle  than  which  the  world  never  savr 
a  greater — will  depend  the  future  political  and  re- 
ligious destiny  of  the  human  race. 

Russia  is  dove  all  a  Christian  country;  the  Rus- 
sian people  are  Christians,  not  only  by  the  orthodoxy 
of  their  creed,  but  also  for  soma  qualities  which  go 
beyond  mere  faith :  they  are  Christians  by  self* 
denial  and  self-sacrifice. 

Fortunately  there  is  on  the  throne  of  Russia  a 
sovereign  in  whom  the  vital  thought  of  Russia  is 
incarnate ;  and  in. the  present  state  of  things  Rus- 
sian thought  is  the  only  one  placed  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  revolutionary  centre  to  be  able 
soundly  to  appreciate  events. 

All  the  remains  of  real  vitality  in  Bohemia  are 
in  her  Hussite  creed — in  that  ever-living  protest 
of  her  oppressed  Sclavonic  nationality — a  protest 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  Roman  church,  as  well 
as  against  the  domination  of  the  Gierman.  This  is 
the  hnk  which  binds  her  to  the  struggles  and  glory 
of  the  past,  and  this  also  is  the  road  on  which  the 
Chech  of  Bohemia  will  some  day  meet  and  unite 
with  his  eastern  brethren. 

We  cannot  strongly  enough  insist  upon  this  point, 
for  their  sympathetic  reminiscences  of  the  eastern 
church,  those  returns  to  the  ancient  faith,  (of  which 
Hossitism  in  its  time  was  hut  the  imperfect  and  dis- 
torted expression,)  establish  a  wide  difference  be* 
tween  Poland  and  Bohemia;  between  Bohemia, 
bearing  the  yoke  of  the  western  community  upon 
uneasy  shoulders,  and  Poland /ac/i(m5/y  OaihoUc, 
the  fanatic  tool  of  the  west  and  a  traitor  to  her 

brethren. 

•  •  •  • 

What  would  be  the  confusion  of  the  western 
countries,  if,  in  their  struggle  with  the  revolution, 
the  legiiimate  sovereign ,  the  orthodox  Emperor  of  the 
East,  should  too  long  delay  his  appearance  on  the 
scene? 

The  Occident  is  on  the  eve  of  dissolution  ;  all  is 
crumbling ;   all  is  being  consumed  by  a  universal 

*  *<An  impartial  view  of  the  policy  of  RussiSj  snd  her 
of  action." 
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conflagration.  The  Europe  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  Europe  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  the  Roman  pa^ 
pacy  and  all  the  western  royalties  are  falling  from 
their  high  places.  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
have  had  their  day ;  faith  is  lost  and  reason  has 
entered  its  dotage ;  present  order  is  impracticable, 
future  liberty  impossible,  and  civilization  falls  by  its 
own  hands  on  the  ruin  it  has  made. 

The  deluge  is  immense,  but  like  a  holy  ark  one 
empire  still  floats  on  its  surface.  Who  will  doubt 
its  mission?  Shall  we,  its  children,  be  unbelieving 
and  faint  of  heart  ? 

These  extracts  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  Russia  is  awake  to  her  interest  in  the 
present  crisis.  She  is  aware  that  this  is  a  contest 
having  for  its  result,  either  that  Europe  will  sub- 
mit to  the  domination  of  that  rigid  stolidity  which 
the  amiable  convert  of  the  Russian  writer  desig- 
nates as  orthodox — or  that  Russian  countries  them- 
selves will  be  roused  to  adopt  the  liberal  ideas  and 
institutions  of  Europe.  Russia  would  then  cease 
to  be  herself;  but  the  author,  a  prey  to  religious 
fanaticism,  courts  the  contest  with  a  bigoted  con- 
viction of  the  success  of  his  party. 


From  ihe  Examiner,  19  May. 
CANADA. 

Are  not  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
one  can  hardly  help  asking,  beginning  reasonably 
to  think  that  they  are  too  old  and  mature  to  walk 
any  longer  in  leading-strings  ;  the  cords  held,  too, 
by  parties  far  too  distant  and  uninformed  to  handle 
them  with  any  adroitness?  Our  seven  North 
American  colonies  contain  at  the  present  moment 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  inhabitants ;  in 
fact,  a  somewhat  larger  population  than  the 
"  thirteen  United  States"  at  the  .declaration  of  in- 
dependence ;  and  if  it  falls  short  of  the  vigor  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  colonists  of  1776,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  a  race  of  different  European  origin,  it  ex- 
ceeds it  by  the  absence  of  an  African  population 
of  slaves.  Each  of  our  seven  colonies,  in  fact,  is 
suflicient  to  constitute  an  independent  federal  state ; 
and  some  of  them  have  a  population  equal  to  sev- 
eral of  those  of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
last  census  of  the  republic.  Thus,  Lower  Canada 
is  as  populous  as  Massachusetts,  Upper  Canada  is 
equal  to  Indiana,  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  are,  each,  on  a  par  with  Michigan.  The 
total  number  of  men  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  mili- 
tia fur  the  seven  colonies  amounts  to  Tcry  nearly 
400,000,  which  would  imply  a  total  population  of 
2,800,000. 

Countries  of  this  maturity  are,  unquestionably, 
quite  fit  to  walk  alone,  and  no  one  can  hope  that 
they  can  ever  be  well  or  satisfactorily  governed  at 
the  distance  of  4,000  miles.  The  tools  by  which 
we  contrived  heretofore  to  manage  rather  than  to 
govern  them,  have  nearly  disappeared,  one  afVer 
the  other.  We  governed  them  through  the  inter- 
ests of  a  faction  among  themselves,  and  this  has 
most  properly  vanished.  They  were  bound  to  us 
by  monopolies  of  our  markets,  and  these  have 
perished,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  both  parties. 


What  advantages,  then,  do  "we  derive  from  the 
possession  of  these  remote  and  cumbrous  colonies? 
We  believe  none  whatever,  except  such  as  they 
would  yield,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent,  were  they 
independent  of  us  to-morrow.  Mercantile  profit 
was  the  main  object  of  their  foundation  ;  but  our 
commerce  is  far  more  extensive  with  the  old  colo- 
nies which  are  independent  of  us,  than  with  those 
for  which  we  have  sedulously  and  selfishly  legis- 
lated in  pursuit  of  our  own  peculiar  advantaire. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  of  emigrants  now  quit  the 
shores  of  the  united  kingdom  yearly,  but  the  great 
majority  of  them  find  a  place  of  rest,  not  in  the 
colonies  which  we  maintain  at  a  heavy  cost,  but 
in  those  which  were  once  ours,  and  cost  us 
nothing. 

As  to  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  in- 
stead of  contributing  to,  they  obviously  derogate 
from  it,  by  scattering  and  isolating  our  force,  and 
wasting  our  means.  By  a  recent  return  made  to 
Parliament,  it  appears  that  in  1846  the  nomber 
of  officers  serving  in  Canada  alone  was  364, 
and  the  rank  and  file  6,101,  making  the  whole 
military  force  6,485.  The  cost  of  this  force 
for  mere  pay  and  commissariat,  excluding  trans- 
port, dead  weight,  and  fortifications,  was  JCS68,681. 
Thus  is  maintained  and  paid,  from  the  pockets  of 
the  British  people,  an  army  for  the  protection  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  more  numer- 
ous and  more  costly  than  that  of  the  United 
States  for  the  defence  of  near  twelve  times  ibe 
number  of  inhabitants. 

For  the  five  years  ending  with  1847,  the  cost  of 
the  forces  serving  in  all  oar  North  American  colo- 
nies amounted  to  ir2,646,094.  If  to  this,  which 
includes  mere  pay  and  food,  be  added  barracks,  for- 
tifications, half-pay,  and  pensions,  JC6,000,000 
would  certainly  not  cover  the  charge.  We  may 
judge,  then,  what  would  be  the  expense  of  a  war 
with  a  population  as  hostile  and  united  as  that  of 
the  old  colonies  in  1776,  getting  sympathy  aiid 
assistance,  not  from  a  French  population  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  but  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  one  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

With  respect  to  the  benefits  which  we,  on  our 
parts,  have  conferred  on  the  American  oolonw, 
we  are  of  Adam  Smith's  opinion,  who,  afWr  a 
searching  and  impartial  investigation,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  amount  to  one,  and  to  one 
only.  We  have  supplied  them  with  the  great 
raw  material  from  which  proeperous  empires  are 
constructed — with  the  man  and  his  institutions — 
and,  as  the  result  has  shown,  we  alone  could  do 
so.  Had  America  been  left  to  its  native  inhabi- 
tants, it  would  have  now  contained,  as  it  did  355 
years  ago,  only  men  that  ate  each  other,  or  sacri- 
ficed each  other  on  the  altars  of  imaginary  divini- 
ties. Had  it  been  left  to  Spaniards  and  Portn- 
guese,  it  would  have  yielded  only  a  bastard  civil- 
ization, not  equal  to,  but  much  below  that  of  any 
respectable  European  society.  We  hesitate  not 
to  say,  then,  that  if  we  and  the  North  American 
colonies  could  part  in  peace  and  friendship,  the 
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separation  would  undoubtedly  be  a  gain  to  both 
parties,  bat  more  especially  to  ourselves.  When 
Lord  St.  Vincent  was  informed  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded with  the  Americans  in  1815,  his  only  re- 
mark was,  ''  I  hope  we  have  made  them  a  present 
of  the  Canadas." 

Meanwhile  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  prepare 
the  Canadas  for  a  separation  should  it  be  inevita- 
ble, and  the  exercise  of  responsible  governments  is 
the  proper  training  for  this  purpose.  Lord  Elgin 
is  acting  on  this  principle  honestly,  ably,  manful- 
ly, and  temperately ;  and  it  becomes  every  man 
of  liberal  sentiments  in  this  country  to  support 
him  against  the  senseless  roaring  of  the  colonial 
party  egregiously  miscalled  "  British." 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE   PILLARS   OF  HERCULES. 

To  be  beaten  on  the  navigation  laws,  is  for  the 
remnant  of  the  old  tory  party  to  be  exterminated ; 
and  Lord  Stanley *8  brave  stand. is  but  like  that  of 
Orlando  at  Roncesvalles,  where  Charlemagne  and 
all  his  host  were  laid  low.  In  this  country,  then, 
the  long-waged  contest  ceases  between  tyranny  and 
freedom,  between  absolutism  and  liberalism.  The 
right  divine  is  a  forgotten  dogma ;  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  a  title  uncontested,  and  therefore 
no  longer  needing  to  be  defended.  The  surviving 
differences  concern  degree,  and  not  fundamental 
principles.  All  parties  assent  to  the  expediency 
of  political  reorganization,  more  or  less  general, 
more  or  less  rapid.  Chartism,  Conservatism,  and 
modern  liberalism,  have  common  doctrines,  and 
only  dissent  as  to  specific  measures.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  navigation  laws  puts  the  finishing- 
stroke  to  the  old  regime. 

Are  we  then  entering  a  political  millennium  1 
Is  Britain  really  the  island  of  the  blessed,  where 
dissension  ceases ;  where  man  will  help  his  brother, 
each  bent  on  promoting  the  common  good  of  all, 
all  of  each  ?  Hardly.  Wakefield  hazards  a  nov- 
elty in  political  economy  in  reorganizing  any  future 
for  chartism  and  socialism.  We  have  a  long  way 
to  travel  before  we  can  even  think  of  harmony  as 
the  rule  of  political  life — a  long  and  a  doubtful 
way.  Rather,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  and 
unploughed  sea.  Free  trade  and  free  navigation 
are  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  marking  the  end  of 
the  region  which  we  have  known  from  earliest 
history,  and  the  opening  of  a  wide  unknown  ocean 
of  the  future.  Under  what  circumstances,  with 
what  resources,  what  councils,  do  we  enter  upon 
that  wide  unsurveyed  ocean ! 

The  subsiding  of  political  antagonisms  which 
we  have  noted  in  this  country  has  not  yet  begun 
on  the  continent  generally.  Nay,  we  seem  to  be 
almost  on  the  verge  of  a  war  between  absolutism 
and  freedom,  in  which  the  extremes  of  divine  right 
and  republicanism  are  likely  to  take  an  active 
part.  That  the  doctrines  of  limited  monarchy  are 
rising  in  favor,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  influence  remaining  to  the 
two  extremes.     It  is  not  in  human  knowledge  to 


foretell  the  issue  with  any  certainty  ;  but  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  cannot  permanently  stand 
separate  from  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
the  great  political  elements  on  the  continent :  as 
victory  remains  with  absolutism,  dictating  from  the 
White  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  republican- 
ism prevailing  from  Venice  and  Marseilles  per- 
chance to  Warsaw  and  to  Moscow,  or  with  the 
milder  and  more  opportune  influence  of  limited 
monarchy,  the  reflective  consequences  to  this  coun- 
try must  be  momentous.  In  the  progress  of  the 
struggle,  the  moral  influence  of  England,  backed 
by  her  material  weight,  might  be  very  considerable, 
largely  modifying  the  balance  of  the  victory.  W  hat 
then  are  the  resources  with  which  England  is  en- 
dowed, to  invigorate  and  enliven  her  action  for  the 
protection  of  her  own  interests — for  the  service  of 
her  allies,  whose  political  intelligence  and  energies 
her  friendship  might  develop — for  the  service  of 
mankind,  whose  permanent  interests  are  so  largely 
at  stake  ? 

A  difiicult  and  doubtful  question.  Both  as  re- 
spects internal  and  externa]  action,  England  enters 
upon  the  future  under  circumstances  greatly  altered. 
With  free  trade,  we  roust  Henceforth  openly  and 
avowedly  depend  less  upon  home  supplies,  more 
upon  foreign  supplies :  that  is  not  in  itself,  com- 
mercially and  materially,  a  bad  thing  ;  but  it  tends 
more  to  constitute  trade  the  sole  or  chief  basis  of 
political  science  and  action.  Our  statesmanship, 
abroad  and  at  home,  must  more  than  ever  turn 
upon  the  till. 

With  the  fall  of  the  navigation  laws  we  give 
up  all  pretension  to  our  old  colonial  system; 
while  by  the  conduct  of  our  administration  we  are 
abandoning  ifbt  only  the  formula  but  the  substance 
— the  uses  of  the  colonies,  the  colonies  themselves. 

With  the  disuse  of  the  navigation  laws  in  keep- 
ing up  a  nursery  of  seamen  we  avowedly  abandon 
a  cardinal  point  in  the  maintenance  of  our  navy ; 
impressment  too  has  probably  become  impossible ; 
so  that  some  wholly  new  expedient  for  securing  an 
effective  supply  of  seamen  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. But  the  want  of  certain  measures  is  not 
the  most  alarming  fact :  one  more  alarming  is  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  through  the  altered 
habits  and  avocations  of  the  people,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  no  longer  a  maritime  people.  An  Eng- 
lishman is  no  longer  a  born  sailor — nor  one  Eng- 
lishman in  ten,  nor  one  in  a  hundred. 

Still  that  is  not  the  most  formidable  change. 
With  the  abolition  of  "  toryism"  has  expired  the 
power  of  public  organization  by  means  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  no  equally  effective  faculty  of  organ- 
ization has  sprung  up  in  its  place.  With  the  in- 
creased preponderancy  of  trading  objects,  the  objects 
of  national  feeling  have  fallen  into  contempt :  tfiere 
is  no  reverence  for  the  traditions  of  the  past,  no 
personal  attachment  for  leading  men,  nor  any  other 
natural  motive  of  spontaneous  organization.  The 
mechanical  organization  of  '^  leagues*'  for  special 
objects  is  a  miserable  substitute,  without  vitality 
or  virtue. 

To  crown  our  deficiencies,  we  have  statesfnen 
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who  show  a  total  incapacity  to  understand  the  drift 
of  contemporary  history — ^who  boast  ignorance  of 
the  peri]  which  menaces  our  colonies,  think  that 
the  special  constables  slew  the  dragon  of  Chartism 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  and  smile  at  the  idea 
of  any  hazardous  elements  existing  in  our  own 
society. 

Thus  England  is  launched  into  the  wide  sea  of 
the  future  without  a  maritime  people,  without 
nationality,  without  a  policy. 


New  Orleans  AMusEMSNTS.-r-The  people  of 
New  Orleaifs,  though  doomed  to  a  sort  of  am- 
phibious existence,  derive  some  advantages  from 
the  overflow,  and  adapt  themselves  to  circumstan- 
ces with  commendable  resignation.  The  Delta 
says: 

The  fashionable  circles  have  abandoned  their  fine 
coaches,  with  silver-mounted  harness  and  English 
driveis,  and  taken  to  gondolas,  vulgarly  called 
skiffs.  Gay  parties  of  ladies  may  be  seen  in  the 
afternoon  fluttering  in  neat  pretty  little  skiflls, 
which,  with  their  snowy  sails,  skim  pleasantly  over 
the  inundated  districts.  It  is  only  requisite  to 
adopt  the  guitar,  and  this,  with  our  musical  popu- 
lation, would  be  quite  easy,  to  make  New  Orleans 
at  present  a  fac  simik  of  Venice.  We  observe  one 
good  eflfect  of  the  overflow,  in  the  abridged  skirts 
of  the  ladies'  dresses.  Instead  of  the  long,  drag- 
gling, street-sweeping  and  gutter-skimming  style 
of  dress,  our  fair  have  adopted  the  more  convenient, 
neat  and  graceful  style  of  the  Italian  and  French 
girls,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  reveal  the  beauties 
of  well-turned  ankles. 

The  same  paper  describes  in  the  following 
terms  a  charming  juvenile  amusemont,  which  the 
crevasse  has  rendered  at  once  convenient  and 
abundant : 

Though  the  juveniles  are  somewhat  pestered  by 
the  scarcity  of  solid  ground  on  which  to  spin  their 
tops — ^it  being  now  the  top  season — they  find  ample 
compensation  in  the  exciting  sport  of  chasing  the 
snakes  and  congos,  that  swarm  in  the  immediate 
region.  The  water  moccasin  has  come  forth  from 
his  swampy  lair,  and  now  swims  unconcernedly 
through  streets  that  awhile  ago  rattled  with  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and  as  he  protfdly  lifts 
his  crest  above  Sie  water,  some  snake-baiting  and 
fun -loving  urchin  sends  a  piece  of  slate,  a  pebble, 
or  a  stick  at  him  with  unerring  certainty  ;  and  then 
the  viper,  after  a  slight  wriggle  on  the  water,  disap- 
pears, and  presently  his  inanimate  body  rises  again, 
his  white  belly  shining  in  the  sun,  and  our  urchin 
hauls  him  in  and  bears  him  away  in  triumph,  on  a 
pole. 

Not  so  easily  managed,  however,  is  that  hideous 
creature,  the  con^o,  with  its  horrible  sharp  body, 
and  little,  almost  invisible  legs.  The  congo  is  cau- 
tious and  wiry.  He  has  no  spirit  of  enterprise — no 
adventurous  turn.  He  will  creep  forth,  no  doubt, 
to  gobble  up  some  garbage — but  he  has  always  a 
place  of  retreat  near  at  hand,  into  which  he  will 
wriggle  before  yon  can  say  Jack  Robinson.  His 
skin,  too,  is  so  tough  that  it  might  defy  the  spear 
of  Ithuriel,  and  is  perfectly  impervious  to  the  in^ 
peJk  teium  of  urchindom.  Like  an  absconding 
felon  he  has  to  be  caught  before  he  is  killed.  And 
whenever  the  insatient  ire  of  juvenility  is  wreaked 


upon  him,  ten  to  one  he  is  only  playing  _ 
and  will  presently  gather  np  bis  manglM  VemaiDs 
and  hobble  off  to  his  mud  hole,  there  to  meditate 
upon  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  man. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  New 
Orleans,  May  27th,  we  append  as  a  finishing 
touch  to  the  above  picture : 

With  the  influx  of  water  reptiles  of  all  kiods 
have  been  driven  into  the  city,  and  already  many 
deaths  have  occurred  from  the  bites  of  the  venooi- 
ous  cougar  moccasin  and  rattlesnakes.  Alligators 
of  all  sizes  are  about,  but  they  will  not  be  seen  un- 
til the  waters  commence  receding.  Night  is  made 
hideous  by  the  deep  bellowing  of  millions  of  bull- 
frogs, and  the  shrill  music  of  their  younger  breth- 
ren. Immediately  under  my  window  three  vener- 
able gentlemen  have  taken  op  their  abode,  and 
drive  me  almost  frantic  with  their  infernal  noise. 
They  get  into  a  narrow  alley,  and  when  all  three 
get  started,  their  bellowing  and  the  echoes  tbey 
wake  up  are  enough  to  raise  the  dead. — IVanteripi. 


DERMOT  S  PARTING. 

Or  waken  up,  my  dailin' — my  Dermot,  it  is  day, — 
The  day — ^when  from  the  mother ^s  eyes  the  real  ught 

dies  away ! 
For,  what  wiU  day-light  be  to  me,  that  never  mace 

will  see 
The  fair  face  of  my  Dermot,  come  smilin*  back 

tome! 
Arise,  my  son — ^the  morning  red  is  wearing  fast 

away,  - 
And  through  the  gray  mist  I  can  see  the  masts  rock 

in  the  bay. 
Before  the  sesrfog  clears  the  hill,  my  darlin'  must 

depart — 
But  oh  the  cloud  will  never  lift  that  wraps  the 

mother's  heart ! 

Sure  then,  I  *m  old  and  foolish!  what's  this  I  *m 

sayin'  now  ? 
Will  I  see  my  fair  son  leave  me  with  the  shadow 

on  his  brow  ? 
Oh  no !  we  '11  bear  up  bravely,  and  make  no  stir,  nor 

moan — 
There  will  be  time  for  woepin'  when  my  lair  boo 

shall  be  gone ! 
I  've  laid  the  old  coat  ready,  dear— my  pride  this 

day  has  been 
That  on  your  poor  apparel  shall  no  rent,  nor  stain 

be  seen. — 
And  let  me  tie  that  kerchief,  too ; — ^it  's  badly  done 

I  fear. 
But,  my  old  hands  tremble  sadly— im/A  the  hurry 

Dermot  dear ! 

And  are  you  ready,  darlinM    Turn  round,  and  bid 

fiirewell 
To  the  roof-tree  of  the  cabin  that  has  sheltered  as 

so  well — 
Leave  a  blessing  on  the  threshold,  and  on  the  old 

hearthstone, — 
'  T  will  be  a  comfort  to  my  heart,  when  I  sit  there 

alone. 
And  often  at  the  twilight  hour,  when  day  and  work 

are  done, 
1  '11  dream  the  old  time 's  back  again — ^when  you 

were  there,  my  son. 
When  you  were  there — a  little  thing  that  piatlled 

at  my  knee ! 
Long  ere  the  evil  days  had  come  to  part  mj  child 

and  me. 


The  dear  arm  is  still  round  me,  the  dear  hand  guides 
me  still ! 

'T  is  but  a  little  step  to  go— see  now,  we  Ve  gained 
the  hill ; 

Is  that  the  vessel,  Dermot  dear? — ^the  mist  my  eye- 
sight dims — 

Oh  shame  upon  me !  now — what  means  this  trem- 
bling in  my  liiqhsT 

My  child !  my  child !  oh  let  me  weep  awhile  upon 
YQur  breast ; 

Would  I  were  in  my  grave !  for  then — ^my  heart 
would  be  at  restr— 

But  now,  the  hour  is  come— -and  I  must  stand  upon 
the  shore, 

And  see  the  treasure  of  my  soul  depart  for  ever- 
more! 

I  know,  my  child !  I  know  it — ^the  folly  and  the  sin ! 
But  oh,  I  think  my  heart  would  burst  to  keep  this 

anguish  in — 
To  think  how  in  yon  sleeping  town,  such  happy 

mothers  be. 
Who  keep  their  many  sons  at  home!  while  I — 

I  had  but  thee ! 
But,  1  have  done.  I  murmur  not — ^I  kiss  the  chas- 
tening rod, — 
Upon  this  hill — as  Abraham  did — I  give  my  child 

to  God ! 
But  not  like  him,  to  welcome  back  the  precious 

thing  once  given — 
I  Ml  see  my  fair  son's  face  again — ^but  not  on  this 

side  keaoen. 

Examiner. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

We  have  received  the  third  and  concluding  oart 
of  Dr.  Griscom's  important  book  on  the  '*  Uses 
and  Abuses  of  Air" — in  which  the  great  impor- 
tance of  ventilation  in  churches,  ships,  houses  (and 
especially  in  chambers)  is  demonstrated.  The  sub- 
ject, always  vital,  is  likely  to  attract  the  more  at- 
tention from  the  prevalent  anxiety  about  cholera. 
It  is  a  small  book — ^and  probably  costs  about  half  a 
dollar.  The  third  part  has  many  engraved  illus- 
trations. It  is  published  by  J.  S.  Redfield,  New 
York. 

A  Story  of  Wonderful  Inventions,    New  York  : 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

Two  very  instructive  and  entertaining  volumes, 
of  a  work  which  the  publishers  have  issued  as  part 
of  their  '*  Boys'  Own  Library,"  and  in  a  style  of 
typography  and  illustration  of  great  beauty.  The 
work  contains  historical  descriptions,  careftUly  writ- 
ten, of  all  important  scientific  discoveries  in  the 
special  walk  of  mechanical  inventions,  and  will 
communicate  a  large  amount  of  useful  knowledge 
to  the  reader ;  only  it  would  have  been  as  well  if 
the  compiler  had  known  something  of  American  in- 
ventions.— Com.  Adv, 

Tuckcrman's  Characteristics  of  Literature, 

We  have  before  us  a  volume  just  published  by 
lindsay  &  Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia,  with  the 
title  of  **  Characteristics  of  Literature,  illustrated 
by  the  Genius  of  Distinguished  Men,"  by  Henry 
T .  Tuckerman.  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  that  of 
delineating  the  various  forms  of  the  literary  charao- 
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ter,  by  sclectingr  some  single  specimen  from  each 
class,  and  analyzing  its  peculiarities.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  writer  of  the  work  finds  in  Sir  Thom- 
as Brown  the  type  of  the  philosopher,  in  Shenstone 
that  of  the  dillettante,  in  Swift  that  of  the  wit,  in 
Lamft  that  of  the  humorist,  &c.  The  execution  is 
distinguished  by  the  good  sense  and  good  taste 
which  mark  most  of  Mr.  Tuckerman 's  criticisms. 
The  analysis  of  the  literary  character  of  Akenside, 
for  example,  is  very  delightfully  written. — N,  Y. 
Evening  Post. 

Longfellow^ s  "  Kavanagh,  a  Tale,^*  published  at 
Boston,  by  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  is  a  book  which 
needs  not  our  commendation.  It  does  not  depend 
for  its  interest  upon  any  ingenious  construction  of 
plot  or  narrativjB  of  extraordinary  incidents,  but  upon 
beautiful  th(tughts,  touches  of  pathos,  passages  of 
quiet  humor,  and  a  certain  grace  with  which  this 
author  has  the  power  of  investing  whatever  pro- 
ceeds from  his  pen. — N,  Y,  Evening  Post. 

History  of  Marie  Antoinette.  By  John  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott. New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Another  of  the  series  of  histories  which  author 
and  publishers  have  alike  contributed  to  make  pop- 
ular— the  former  by  his  captivating  style,  the  latter 
by  the  elegance  of  the  typography  and  embellish- 
ments.—  Com.  Adv, 

Oiemical  Analysis,  qualitative  and  quantitative: 
Bj  H.  M.  NoAD  and  C.  Morfit,  rhiladelphia. 
Lmdsay  &  Blakiston. 

The  scientifie  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  an 
amount  of  information  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
a  form  so  convenient  and  accessible.  The  work  was 
originally  written  by  Mr.  Noad,  lecturer  on  chemis- 
try in  St.  Greorge's  Hospital,  as  one  of  a  series  of 
treatises  on  chemistry,  for  the  '*  London  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  and  Mr.  Morfit  has  added  to  it 
much  original  matter,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  latest  investigations  in  chemical  analysis.  The 
arrangement  of  the  volume,  which  contains  nearly 
six  hundred  pages,  is  such  as  to  give  to  it  all  the 
value  of  an  encyclopedia,  so  far  as  to  aflford  easy 
reference  to  any  one  branch  or  topic. — Com.  Adver- 
tiser. 

Holidays  Abroad;  or  Europe  from  the  West.  By 
Mrs.  KiRLKAND,  New  York,  Baker  &  Scribner. 
These  are  two  delightful  volumes,  such  as  will 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  wide  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity. The  author,  while  thoroughly  American 
in  her  feelings,  evinces  a  generous  appreciation  of 
what  she  saw  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  writes 
with  a  freshness  of  impression  and  a  beauty  of  style 
that  are  very  agreeable.  Some  of  her  pictures  of 
the  domestic  life  to  which  she  had  access  are  poetic 
and  beautiful.  We  refer  both  to  those  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent.  The  narrative  of  her 
sojourn  at  Rome  and  interview  with  the  Pope  dis- 
plays an  observant  mind  and  a  vigorous  intellect. 
There  is  an  approach  to  asperity  of  tone  in  the  con- 
cluding pages  of  the  second  volume,  the  strictures  in 
which  may  be  well  deserved,  but  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  written  hastily  and  under  personal 
provocation.  We  most  cordially  commend  the  vol- 
umes to  those  who  would  obtain  a  life-like  picture 
of  Europe. — Com.  Advertiser. 
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^       To  THB  BiMSEH. — Title  and  Index  of  Vol.  XXI.  are  in  the  middle  of  this  nnmber. 


CONTENTS    OF    No.    267. 

1.  Political  State  of  Germany,         -        -        -        -  Edinburt^h  Review,  .        -        - 

2.  Illuminated  MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages,       -        -  British  Quarterly  RevieWt 

3.  The  Bonaparte  Family,      -----  North  British  Review j     -        -        - 

4.  European  Affairs — Rome — Russia — Hungary,    -  Examiner  and  the  New  York  papers, 

5.  Canada,      --------  Examiner j      -        -        - 

6.  The  Pillars  of  Hercules,     -----  ^ectator^       r        -        - 

Poetry.— The  Three  Sisters,  584.— Dermot's  Parting,  618. 
Short  Articles. — New  Orleans  Amusements,  618. — New  Books. 

Pbo6pkotd8.— This  work  is  oondncted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  lar^e,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were 
excluded  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
sco|)e  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  tuUy  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eidirdntrgh^ 
Quarterly^  and  other  Reviews;  and  Bladcioood'a  nonle 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Eixaminer^  the  judicious  AthentBum^  the 
busy  and  industrious  IMerary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer!  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service^  and  with 
the  liest  articles  of  the  Dublin  Univeraitv,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser^s,  Tail's,  Ainsworth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting-  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers*  admirable  Journal.  W'e  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  liorrolV' wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch  i  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
'ise  of  the  thunder  of  T/te  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies.  ^ 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  andwill  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  tliat  much  more  than  ever  it 

Terms.— The  Liviira  Aob  is  published  every  Saiur- 
dav,  by  E.  Littbll  &  Co..  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promotly  attended  to.  liVTo 
insure  regularity  in  mailmg  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  qffiee  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for       .       .       .       .120  00. 

Nine      «      «         ....    $40  00. 

Twelve"      "         ....    $60  00. 

Complete  sets,  in  twenty  volnmes,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1949,  handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are 
for  sale  at  forty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasere  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  their  value. 
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616 
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Binding.— "SVe  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in 
exchange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding 
is  50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
Tolumes. 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  in 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  nt 
things,  which  the  merely  politicafprophet  cannot  compale 
or  foresee. 

Gieographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  ColoDintion, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  fully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreiga 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Limng  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law* 
vers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cfhildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indxspensaJble,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  Aimishinff  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  nealthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  ^^winnowinr  the  wheat  Jrom  the 
chaf,"  by  providing  abundantly  tor  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  viU 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 

^enaes.—We  are  desirous  of  makinf  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  cirenla- 
tion  ol  this  work— and  for  dobs  this  a  liberal  commiasioa 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  thcmsdtaa 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  thia 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  tend  os  undoubted  rsfar- 


Postage.—Whea  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  LiTlag 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  oover,  it  oomes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newsjpaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  ( 1  i  cts. )    We  add  the  definition  allnded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  pnblieation,  inned  m 
numbere,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  aad 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  cam 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  fimii,  tha 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  foor  o^ 
five  weekly  numbere.  In  this  snape  it  ahows  to  great 
advantage  m  comparison  with  other  works,  oontaininr  »as 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  tne  onartenies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbere,  as  fresher  aad 
fuller  of  life.  Pbstage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  aboot  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volnma 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  qoarterlj  review  givaa  te 
eighteen  months. 


WASHnreToiT,  27  Dec.,  IMS. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  eonntry,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  thm 
English  language,  but  this  by  iu  immense  extent  and  comprehension  mcludes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  m 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Qu  ADAIIS. 


